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METROPOLITAN    LIFE    IN    SUMMER. 

By  F,.  J.  Vance. 


If  you  look  in  the  same  kind  of  kaleidoscope  I 
118C  you  can  see  XewYork  society  broken  into  a 
linndred  diflferent  pieces.  You  can  see,  also,  many 
beautiful  colors,  and  many  odd  and  curious  pat- 
terns. Then,  if  you  give  the  kaleidoscope  a  shake, 
you  have  an  entirely  new  combination. 

The  chftngea  iu  metropolitan  society  ure  kalei- 
doscopic in  a  sense.  They  arc  sudden,  and  yet 
more  or  less  uniform.  The  ever-changing  round 
of  social  entertainment  ia  marked  by  tlio  four 
seasons.  lUit  society  people,  i.e.,  the  members  of 
Vol.  xxxn.,  No,  l-l. 


the ''smart  set,"  are  continually  on  the  "go." 
They  are  never  still.  And  so,  in  tho  merry  montli 
of  May,  when  roses  are  Gfty  cents  a  dozen  iustead 
of  fifty  cents  apiece  ;  when  the  i>each  and  th& 
cherry  trees  open  their  sweet-scented  blossoms  to 
the  blue  skies  ;  when  tlie  flashing  beauty  of  bird 
life  is  seen  amid  leafy  bowers  ;  when  all  nature  ia 
decked  in  holiday  attire — at  such  u  time  tho  gay 
butterflies  of  fashion  take  to  themselves  wings  and 
fly  tu  lauds  over  the  seas,  on  to  beautiful  cottages 
and   homes  in  the  country.     But   tho   incessjint 
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round  of  pleaenro  goes  on — partios,  ilnnrps,  Innch- 
eone,  private  thoatricnls  imd  any  miiiiber  of  teiia. 

The  8pn?ig  season  in  New  York  closea  promptly 
the  last  week  in  May.  The  annual  i»ai*arle  of  the 
Coaching  Club  winds  it  up.  Tills  event  htid  at 
last  conio  to  liave  some  eocial  signiBcunce.  For 
one  thing,  it  marks  the  end  of  the  social  season  in 
town.  No  dance  or  dinner  after  that  counts  for 
niucli.  The  parade  of  the  ctnb  is  set  for  the  last 
Saturday  in  May. 

Abont  half  an  hour  before  noontime  tl»t*  four- 
in-hands  have  assembled  t>efore  the  Brunswick. 
and  then  a  blast  from  the  horn  announces  the 
start.  Dexterously  the  agile  grooms  release  the 
leaders*  heads,  and  the  pawing  liorses  step  off  at 
a  lively  gait  down  the  avenue  to  the  entrance  of 
Central  Park,  where  the  coaches  wheel  into  line. 
The  club  members  wear  uniforms  of  dark-green 
coats  and  yellow-stripod  waistcoats.  Additional 
color  and  interest  are  lent  to  the  occasion  by  the 
ladies,  who  are  resplendeut  in  Parisian  gowns, 
spring  bonnets  and  flowing  ribbons.  There  is  a 
lady  on  the  box  beside  the  driver  ;  two  ladies  and 
two  gentlemen  sit  on  the  second  seat ;  while  the 
grooms  occupy  the  rear  seats. 

The  show  is  as  good  as  a  circus,  ivs  the  presence 
of  a  largo  and  curious  crowd  might  be  taken  to 
indicate.  The  spectators  on  foot  along  the  route 
look  over  carefully  and  critically  every  detail  of 


horses,  harne.op,  coaches  uTid  load,  and  oipress 
their  opiuiona.  Frank  iirid  often  cynical  are  many 
of  the  comments  thereon. 

The  route  throngli  tlie  park  is  along  the  West 
Drive  and  around  the  north  end  by  McGowan's 
Pass,  ll»ence  down  the  East  Drive  to  Seventy-sec- 
ond Street,  and  througli  that  street  to  Riverside 
Drive,  which  commands  a  litic  view  of  the  llnd- 
son.  Finally  all  the  coaches  draw  up  at  Clare- 
mont,  opposite  (Jencral  (Jrant's  1*omb,  and  the 
party  takes  luncheon  on  the  }>iazza  of  the  liotei. 
About  six  o'clock  l)io  members  of  the  Coaching 
(Uuh  and  guests  return  to  c-ity  pavements  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  their  annual  parade,  with 
their  entertainment  and  with  tliemselves. 

The  rush  to  Knrope  is  next  in  order.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  FtMir  IFiinilred  now  go  abroad  in 
May  or  June,  and  it  is  at  the  dejiarture  of  an 
ocean  greyliound  that  yon  will  see  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  [Miuses  of  Xew  York  life  in  sumnier. 

This  season  our  society  jwople  will  go  to  Chi- 
cago and  the  World's  Fair  instead  of  taking  a  trip 
across  the  water.  The  Actors  and  tlie  Vander- 
bilts  have  rented  elegantly  furnislied  mnneions, 
where  they  will  entertain  thcii  friends  in  their 
ngnal  lavish  stylo  and  manner.  After  they  show 
the  wild  and  woolly  Westerners  how  the  thing 
should  be  done  the  **  smart  set**  will  retire  to 
Newport  cottages. 
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The  aiiiiiiul  Euroi)ean  exo*lii8  is  really  u  si jj^hb  dog  show  in  Matlisou  Square  Ganlm.  A  society 
wortli  seeiug.  The  auene  on  tlie  Cunard  or  Wliite  leader  was  going  abroad  prepamtory  to  settling 
Star  pier  ou  *'BtcaniCM*  duy  "will  give  one  a  livelier  down  for  the  rest  of  the  season  at  Newport.  Her 
Tjotion  of  the  people  who  have  a  place  in  society  friends  would  not  let  her  <lepart  in  peace.  They 
than  at  any  other  public  gathering.  Here,  jnst  must  send  flowers  and  conne  themselves.  The 
before  sailing  hour,  one  can  see  the  swellest  people  parting  was  turned  into  a  regular  afternoon  ro- 
iu  town»  and  troops  of  friends  come  to  see  them  ception.  This  wjvs  only  one  of  its  kind  on  dock  ; 
off,  Fow  days,  even  at  tiie  height  of  the  social  for,  remember,  each  departing  tourist  has  his  or 
season,  cdlect  such  a  large  number  of  stately  her  own  circle  of  frietids  surrounding  them. 
creatures^  arrayed  in  stylish  gowns,  as  does  But  the  time  of  departare  draws  near,  and  a  few 
•'steamer  day/'  The  crowd  of  pleafiuro  seekers  false  alarms  throw  nervous  old  maids  and  hvster- 
is  composed  of  huds  and  lielles,  who  go  abroad  for  ieal  girls  into  a  genuine  panic  of  fear.  Suddenly 
rest,  incidentally  for  new  M'orlds  to  conquer  ;  of  the  bell  does  ring  furiously,  and  everybody  on 
brides  who  just  dote  on  Europe  as  the  proper  board  without  a  ticket  makes  a  dash  for  the  gang 
place  for  a  honeymoon;  of  wonld-be  brides  wlu>  plank.  Home  young  women  begin  talking,  kiss- 
go  to  Paris  for  a  trousHcan  ;  of  ''fellows/'  both  iiig  and  crying  all  over  again. 
old  and  young,  who  run  over  to  r/>ndon  to  nee  'JMieu  you  hear  such  final  mesenges  as  these: 
wliat  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  wearing  and  doing  ;  '*  You  mud  not  be  seasick  !"  or,  "  If  you  do  feel 
of  fond  mothers  who  take  their  mnrriageablc  squeamish,  take  those  pills  !'*  and,  **  Give  Jau-k  my 
daughters  to  Europe  in  the  hope  of  capturing  a  London  address,'' and,  ''Til  be  in  Dresden  on  the 


]irize  or  a  blank  ;  of  all  sorts  of  idle  men  and 
women  who  take  a  trip  across  the  water  because 
they  have  notliing  else  to  do.  Surely  a  shipload 
of  society  people  furnishes  more  food  for  reflec- 
tion, more  material  for  observation,  than  a  steer- 
age-full of  picturesquely  clad  innnigranta. 

The  fi'ienda  of  the  pleasure  seekers  belong,  of 
course,  to  the  same  set  as  do  the  departing  tour- 
ists. They  arc  Avomen  mostly,  for  it  is  perfectly 
proper  for  them  to  attend  steamship  sailings  with- 
out an  escort.  And  liovv  the  <lear  creatures  flock 
to  the  pier  I  What 
fun  they  have  seeing 
their  friends  off  for 
Earope  I  To  some, 
the  bustle,  the  excite- 
ment, the  crying,  the 
kissing  nnd  the  part- 
ing are  rather  a  lark 
than  a  serious  matter. 

Those  who  have 
witnessed  tlie  confu- 
eiou  and  rush  and  ex- 
cileaienb  accompany- 
ing the  departure  of  a 
crack  ocean  liner  will 
Tiot  soon  forget  the 
lively  and  amusing 
spectacle.  One  bright 
moruing  in  June  I  saw 
the  Now  York  off, 
and  it  was  worth  go- 
ing across  town  to  the 
river  front  to  see. 
The  affair  was  as  good 
OS  a  wedding,  better 
than  a  horse   or  a 


10th  !'' 

The  bell  is  still  ringing,  and  the  officers  are 
giving  orders  in  loud  tones.  There  is  a  tlirob,  a 
beat  of  the  mighty  engines,  a  splasfiing  and  a 
boiling  of  muddy  waters  around  tlie  wharf.  The 
great  vessel,  towed  by  a  puffing  tugboat,  glides 
out  into  the  river.  The  crowd  surges  to  the  end 
of  the  pier,  and  a  few  enthusiastic  individuals 
keep  waving  their  hnudkercliiefs  long  after  iheir 
friends  are  out  of  sight.  That  night  niauy  a 
fair  head  lies  down  ou  the  pillow  to  dream,  |>er- 
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chaaco,  of  tho  rolling  billows,  the  saloon  m  blue 
and  gold,  tho  steamer  chair,  the  pools  on  the 
day's  run,  and  the  concert  for  the  poor  sailors. 
Presently  the  words  are  whispered  round  that 
Society  has  left  town.  Whiit  of  it  ?  What  is 
Four  Ilundred  out  of  nearly  two  millions  ?  They 
are  not  missed.    Stilly  they  are  gone.    They  cou- 


03  regularly  as  they  do  to  tho  dentist's — that  is, 
once  a  year.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  pro- 
fessional men.  ministers,  doctors,  lawyers  and 
merchants,  all  go  somewhere  or  other.  They 
swarra  over  the  country  like  a  grasshopper  plague, 
resting  here  and  there,  eating  and  consuming. 
No  matter  where  you  go.  you  are  sure  to  run 
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grcgato  at  a  few  well-known  places — Bar  Ilurbor, 
Narragansott,  Ncwi)ort,  and,  late  in  autumn,  at 
Lenox.  No  female  member  of  'a  set'  would 
dare  to  show  lier  face  in  town  unless  it  were  at  a 
funeral,  a  Ore,  or  a  Wall  Street  jianic — events, 
luckily,  timt  seldom  Imppcn  in  dog  days. 
Then  there  arc  faniilies  that  go  to  the  country 


across  some  of  tlieni.  You  cannot  escape  the 
summer  girl  or  the  summer  boarder.  You  will 
tind  them  on  the  Jersey  coast,  where  they  arc 
bothered  and  bitten  by  mosf|uitoe8  ;  at  fashion- 
able watering  places,  where  they  drink  enormous 
quantities  of  sulphur  and  other  nasty  waters  ;  in 
big  caravansaries,  where  they  sleep  in  hot,  stuffy 
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rooms  ;  in  Reoond-rftte  tiotels,  wliero  they  put  up 
with  (lificomforta  which  they  would  not  endure  nt 
home  ;  finally,  in  some  cheap  country  hoarding 
house,  where  they  get  gooil  frosh  air — and  tiiat 
is  all. 

The  body  and  the  brains  of  New  York  are  left 
in  town  over  Bummer.  The  men  who  do  the  vot- 
ing and  tho  women  who  do  the  housework — it  is 
of  the  lives  of  these  men  and  women  in  summer 
that  we  desire  to  speak.  We  wish  to  show  how 
they  spend  their  days  and  their  nights  ;  how  they 
enjoy  the  parks  and  plejisure  grounds;  liow  they 
take  ad  vantage  of  tho  cheap  e.xoursions  to  seaside 
and  mountain  slope ;  how  they  go  to  opeu-nir 
concerts  and  to  roof-garden  entertainmentfl;  how 
tiiey  flock  to  outdoor  resorts,  where  tliey  eat, 
drink  and  are  merry  ;  how,  in  siiort,  tliey  man- 
Age  to  make  life  worth  living. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  afloat,  especially  iu 
the  country,  that  city  life  in  sn turner  is  something 
intolerable.  And  so  it  often  is  in  tho  regions  of 
Tenementdom,  where  family  above  family  are 
packed  in  tiers — where  four,  five  or  six  persons 
sleep  in  one  room.  But.  that  is  only  one  side  of 
city  life.  It  is  just  as  if  city  folk  should  say  : 
"I  pity  the  poor  'hayseeds'  who  are  snowed  in 
all  winter  long." 

As  a  mutter  of  fact  no  city  in  tho  conntry  af- 
fords in  summer  so  mucli  relief  and  so  many 
brealliing  places  for  its  i»onr  as  does  the  metrop- 
olis. Xew  York  is  so  situated  as  to  catch  the 
faintest  breezes  that  blow  from  any  point  of  the 
compiiss.  Surrounded  acs  it  is  Ijy  water,  Manhat- 
tan Isliind  is  fanned  by  the  windniilly  of  llie  gods. 
No  matter  liow  hot  the  day  has  been  or  liow  life- 
loss  the  air,  before  midnight  an  ocean  breeze 
springs  up  and  comes  flying  over  the  liouseiops, 
briugii»g  iiealth  and  restorative  i>ower  in  its  train. 

The  real  breathing  places  in  the  city  are  the 
public  parks  and  squares.  M:iriluiltan  Inland  is 
dotted  over  witli  green  patches  of  gni^s  and 
flowers.  The  largest  bit  of  country  in  the  city  is 
Centra)  Park.  It  is  the  most  democratic  pla^se  in 
the  world.  Indeed,  Central  Park  is  a  small  world 
to  itself.  Here,  in  summer,  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  |>eoplo  may  be  found  ;  here  all  are  free 
and  equal.  Tliere  is,  to  be  sure,  aditTerence  in 
the  outward  appearance  of  people  in  the  park. 
Some  of  them  are  better  dressed  than  otliers  ;  but 
the  sun  shines  for  all ;  the  sky  is  as  blue  and  the 
gross  as  green  for  one  as  for  the  other. 

Of  the  many  human  beings  who  flock  to  Cen- 
tral Park  in  summer  the  children  come  near  being 
Ihe  most  interesting.  If  yon  would  see  how  the 
children  enjoy  their  playground,  go  some  afttM'- 
noon  and  watch  them  in  their  merry  gambols  in 
the  sunshine  and  under  the  spreading  branches. 


It  will  do  you  good,  for  youth  always  has  it» 
charms.  It  is  well  that  Father  Kuickcrlioeker 
thinks  of  his  children. 

Again,  Central  Park  otTers  a  different  set  of 
attractions  to  different  |>pople.  The  basebull 
players  have  grounds  for  their  favorite  game  ; 
the  teiinis  playei*s  have  courts  for  their  nets. 
The  young  people  sail  miniature  yachts  in  :v 
pond,  while  their  elders  row  boats  on  the  big 
lake.  Lovers  of  nature  can  sit  in  a  shady  nook 
and  see  the  flashing  beauty  of  bird  life  or  watch 
the  squirrels  frisking  aliout.  Lovers  of  music  can 
git  iu  the  o|)on  square  and  enjoy  a  free  concert. 
Indeed,  the  park  is  a  gi'oat  place  for  lovers  nf 
every  kind  and  description.  Many  loving  couples 
find  the  park  to  their  taste.  They  seek  out-of-the- 
way  places,  and  tliere  they  bill  and  coo  as  happily 
as  though  by  the  seashore.  As  you  stroll  through 
the  winding  paths  suddenly  you  come  upon  a 
scetio  evidently  not  intended  for  vulgar  eyes. 
You  are  half  inclined  to  bat^k  out,  to  retreat,  and 
somehow  you  feel  as  though  you  had  committed  a 
breach  of  etiquette.  But  you  assume  a  look  of 
indifference,  turn  your  head  away  and  pass  on. 

Quite  a  different  pliaso  of  city  life  iu  summer 
is  presented  at  tho  park  restaurant.  The  Casino 
is  a  little  stone  liotel  almost  hidden  from  view  by 
the  shrubbery  and,  the  trees.  People  of  slender 
means  do  not  go  there,  for  it  is  a  place  for  those 
who  like  a  good  dinner  ai»d  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  There  are  tables  on  the  porch  and  tables  out 
under  the  spreading  branches.  After  six  o'clock 
wagon  after  wagon  drives  up  ;  a  man  jumps  ilown 
from  his  seat  and  helps  u  lady  out.  Soon  the 
tables  are  all  taken.  Then  tho  scene  is  Parisian. 
It  is  a  company  of  men  and  women,  all  well 
dressed  and  all  light-hearted,  eating  and  drinking 
outdoors.  Here,  on  a  warm  summer's  night,  you 
may  see  couples  having  a  confidential  talk  over  a 
planked  shad  or  a  steak,  salad,  some  cheese  and  a 
pint  bottle.  The  men  light  their  cigarettes  or 
cigars,  lean  back  in  their  chairs,  iiappy  and  con- 
tented. Tho  rest^iurants  at  McOowan's  Pass  in 
the  upper  part  of  Central  Park,  and  in  Riverside 
Park,  have  their  particular  charms,  and  each  has 
its  diaj)lay  of  pretty  faces,  of  fine  clothe.-?,  diii- 
moridfl  and  happy  men  and  women. 

Now  lot  us  observe  life  in  the  small  ]Miblie 
[mrks  and  squares.  We  may  begin  with  Battery 
Park,  which  is  the  meeting  ground  of  people  liv- 
ing sottth  of  Chambers  Street.  Here  all  types 
may  tie  found — Germans,  Irish,  Swedes,  Poles 
and  Italians;  here  the  emigrant  lately  landed 
makes  himself  at  honte.  The  park  begins  to  fill 
in  the  afternoon,  when  young  women  with  babies^ 
little  ones  with  their  big  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
mothei'S,  put  in  appearance.     There  is  a  soda- 
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water  fountain  and  a  milk  counter.     Botli  are 
more  or  less  suri'otttuled  by  thirsty  cliiklreu. 

On  a  hot  July  night  Battery  Park  swarma  with 
poor  people,  all  out  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
It  ia^'mnsic  night,"  an<l  the  bund  is  going  to 
phiy.  Promptly  at  eight  o'clock  the  fat,  iwrnpous- 
lookiug  leader  appears.  The  band  strikes  up  a 
popular  air,  and  the  people  are  satisfied  after 
the  long  wait.  For  two  hours  they  enjoy  a  free 
concert.  It  is  now  ten  o'clock,  but  still  the  crowd 
shows  no  sign  of  going  away.  The  people  would 
like  to  remain  in  the  park  all  night  if  they  could 
do  so.  But  after  midnight  the  policeman  says  to 
the  stragglers:  '*  Come,  come,  get  out  of  here; 
go  home  !"  Ilave  tliey  homes  ?  However,  men 
and  women  get  out,  but  by  daylight  the  benches 
in  the  park  are  again  occujvied. 

Going  uptown  on  the  Kiist  Side,  there  is  Tomp- 
kins Square,  which  is  a  ten-acre  patch  between 
Seventh  and  Tentli  Streets.  Here  another  ])haso 
of  city  life  is  presented  in  summer.  In  the  early 
morning  the  seats  in  the  square  are  occupied  by 
workingmen.  Some  of  thera,  with  tin  pails  at 
their  feet,  are  waiting  for  the  seven-o'clock  wliia- 
tle  to  shriek  its  warning,  and  some  are  rending 
the  morning  papers.  In  the  afternoon  women 
and  children  take  possession  of  the  square.  Most 
of  the  mothers  bring  their  babies  in  their  arms, 
for  few  of  tliem  can  afford  a  baby  carriage.  Big 
brothers  tnku  charge  of  small  brothers,  and  big 
sisters  mind  their  small  brothers  and  sisters. 

Over  in  Washingtoii  Square  aiul  Union  Square 
and  Madison  Square  the  children  come  attentled 
by  nurse  girls  in  white  aprons  and  pretty  cnps. 
It  is  in  these  squares  that  the  idle  spend  most  of 
their  time,  the  tired  and  heated  men  and  women 
rest  for  a  few  minutes,  the  studious  read  a  book 
or  paper,  the  aged  sleep  and  meditate,  and  the 
yonng  people  play,  while  the  nurses  talk  witli  each 
other  or  flirt  with  Mio  park  policeman.  The  up- 
town squares  are  places  wliere  the  better  class  of 
people  lounge  and  dawdle,  where  the  ''dude" 
may  drop  down  on  a  seat  beside  a  man  who  has 
not  had  a  square  meal  tliat  day  or  the  day  before  ; 
where  swell-dressed  latly.  who  has  been  shopping 
or  visiting,  rests  for  awhile  alongside  of  the  serv- 
ant girl  ;  where  progress  and  poverty  touch  el- 
bows. Aft:er  all,  the  uptown  squares  are  not  lialf 
so  interesting  as  those  over  on  the  great  East  Side. 

Here  is  the  proper  place  to  call  attention  to  a 
curious  element  of  metropolitan  life.  The  parka 
and  squares  are  crowded  from  morning  to  night 
with  able-bodied  men  who  have  no  visible  means 
of  support.  They  are  summer  squatters.  Where 
do  they  go,  and  what  do  they  do  in  winter  ?  How 
they  can  live  by  loafing  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  city.     They  all  cannot  have  pensions.     We 


have   indicated  the  problem,  and  perhaps  some 
can  solve  it. 

One  of  the  moat  noticeable  features  of  summer 
life  is  seen  on  the  front  steps.  On  the  East  Side 
the  man  of  the  house  sits  in  the  doorway  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  pipe  in  mouth  and  his  brood  around 
him.  The  "  growler"  is  rushed  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. On  the  West  Side  the  owner  of  a  brown- 
stone  front  is  attired  \\\  a  jaunty  smoking  jacket,, 
velvet  slippers,  and  he  smokes  a  good  cigar.  But 
if  you  wish  to  study  human  nature  you  must 
see  the  people  on  the  front  ste[)s  of  a  big  board- 
ing house.  There  is  a  scramble  for  the  desira- 
ble places  almost  every  night.  Of  course  the 
'' star  boarder  "  is  allowed  to  take  the  best  seat, 
while  tlie  other  seats  are  allotted  according  to 
popularity  or  merit.  The  attention  wliich  the 
young  ladies  receive  varies  generally  witli  their 
pei'sonal  charms  and  attiactions.  Quite  interest- 
ing is  the  good-natured  rivalry  between  fellow 
boarders  for  thu  privilege  of  sitting  close  by 
*Mier''  side.  When  tliere  is  a  well-understooti 
arrangement  the  sitters  retire  one  by  one  and 
leave  a  couple  to  themselves  and  their  astronomy. 
Ah,  wliat  gossip  and  scandal  are  retailed  on  the 
front  stoop  !  How  Miss  This  and  Mr.  That  aie 
dissected  like  a  •'  bird  "I  These  front-stoop  par- 
ties are  not  always  conducive  to  good  government, 
rest  and  peace  of  mind. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  New  Yorkers  have 
found  a  better  place  than  the  front  steps  to  sit 
outdoors.  It  is  the  housetop.  The  situation  is  a 
splendid  one,  for  it  is  high  above  the  dusty  streets, 
the  burning  pavements  and  the  bad  odors.  If 
any  breeze  is  stirring,  you  are  sure  to  catch  a 
breath  of  it  on  the  housetop.  The  view  from  the 
roof  of  an  eight  or  ten  story  building  by  night  ia 
magnificent.  Far  out  toward  the  bay  the  lights 
on  StateTi  Island  gleam  and  glitter  ;  the  blazing 
torch  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  a  powerful  bea- 
con light,  and  the  two  groat  cities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  are  chained  together  by  a  dazzling 
string  of  diamonds,  pearls  and  rubies  on  the 
bridge. 

The  roof  garden  ia  a  new  feature  of  our  city 
life  in  summer.  The  idea  is  a  most  excellent  one. 
Already  it  has  yielded  good  fruits.  Many  a  bar- 
ren home  roof  has  been  converted  into  a  beautiful 
place  of  bloom  and  blossom.  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  roof  gardens  are  not  found  where  they 
are  most  needed — that  is,  on  the  tenement  roofs. 
We  wonder  that  some  landlord  does  not  make  the 
experiment.  Some  day  wo  New  Yorkers  may  re- 
alize Charles  Heade's  picture  of  liower  gardens  on 
city  roofs,  and  happy  families  enjoying  the  cool 
breezes  and  holding  impromptu  concerts,  and  en- 
tertaining their  friends  in  delightful  fashion. 
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AlTERJfOOX  TEA    AT  TB^  CUinEMOXT. 


A  few  ]>rivato  houses  have  been  provided  with 
the  roof  garden  at  slight  trouble  and  expense. 
Boxes  or  tubs  of  phints  und  flowers  are  arranged 
along  tlie  edge  of  the  roof,  which  is  protected  by 
boards  or  miktting.  A  tent  can  be  put  into  a  cor- 
ner, while  a  hammock  is  easily  slung  from  posts 
or  tlio  ehinmey.  Then  a  table  and  a  few  chairs 
will  complete  the  outfit.  Thus,  given  a  barren 
roof,  some  flowers,  rugs  and  furniture,  there  is  no 
telling  what  a  clever  woman  may  not  do  to  trans- 
form the  roof  into  a  cozy  summer  retreat.  Those 
who  have  a  roof  garden  of  their  own  now  invite 


Uieir  friends  to  spend  the  erening  atop  the  house. 
Last  season  housetop  parties  were  given,  and  many 
a  stay-ftt-homc  enjoyed  lea  on  the  roof  for  the 
first  time. 

The  roof  garden  of  the  Casino  has  been  a  feat- 
ure of  Xew  York  life  for  three  or  four  summers. 
At  first  it  was  an  open  place  illuminated  by  many- 
colored  lights.  A  band  discoursed  sweet  music. 
There  were  chairs  and  tables,  and  refreshments 
were  served.  Last  summer  a  stage  was  erected, 
and  tlie  place  made  into  a  cafe  chant  ant.  The 
performanccj  given  were  on  the  same  lines  as 
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those  at  the  CafO  des  Ambassadears  in  Paris. 
Here,  after  nine  oclock,  people  dropped  in  to 
liave  an  ice  and  to  see  young  women  in  purple 
tights  and  iho  Spanidh  daucee. 

The  Madison  Sfinaro  roof  garden   is  another 
popnlar  resort.    It  was  thrown  open  hist  summer. 


and  its  success  was  immediate  and  unmistakable. 
The  garden  was  crowde<l  nightly  by  men  and 
women,  who  wanted  to  sec  the  flowers,  1 1 »o  elec- 
tric lights,  the  colored  tigbts  and  the  eccentric 
dances.  It  was  a  typical  Now  York  audience, 
Tlierc  were  somebodies  and  nobodies  ;  men  who 
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had  more  in  their  pockets  than  in  their  heads, 
and  so  tliey  bought  champagne ;  pretty  women 
in  fine  clothes  and  fashionable  styles ;  husbands 
with  their  wives  and  families,  and  young  men 
with  their  best  girls. 

The  democratic  outdoor  resorts  are  over  on  the 
East  Side.  They  are  immensely  popular  with  our 
foreign  population.  Few  Americans  know  of, 
and  hence  few  go  to,  these  "  summer  gardens, '^ 
which  present  some  interesting  phases  of  city  life. 
The  Germans  know  how  to  enjoy  open-air  refresh- 
ment and  recreation.  They  take  their  wives  and 
children  to  a  summer  garden,  and  seat  themselves 
around  a  table  under  no  other  roof  than  the 
spreading  branches.  The  whole  family  are  in 
high  spirits,  either  eating  or  drinking  beer,  of 
course.  The  father  sets  a  good  example  in  tem- 
perance, for  no  man  would  shame  his  family  in 
public.  Most  of  these  places  are  entirely  respect- 
able ;  loud  and  excited  talking,  loose  actions  and 
drunkenness  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Those  who 
have  visited  a  first-class  beer  garden  once  will  bo 
apt  to  go  a  second  and  a  third  time.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  to  drink  beer  or  strong  liquors. 
The  music  of  the  band,  the  singing  of  performers, 
the  shouts  of  laughter,  the  fiash  of  electric  lights 
and  of  diamonds,  the  sheen  of  silk  and  the  show 
of  color,  the  groups  of  happy  men  and  women — 
all  these,  indeed,  are  stimulating  enough  to  the 
mind  and  soul  of  the  tired  worker  at  the  close  of 
the  day. 

The  entertainments  offered  at  the  summer  gar- 
den are  not  of  the  highest  kind  or  order  of  merit. 
But  "everything  goes"  in  July  and  August, 
when  people  are  easily  amused  or  diverted.  In 
some  gardens  there  are  boat  swings  and  merry-go- 
rounds  ;  in  others  there  are  bowling  alleys  and 
shooting  galleries.  How  the  young  people  flock  to 
a  grove  where  there  is  a  platform  for  dancing ! 
The  **  feller  and  his  girl  "  are  there.  He  has  his 
hat  on,  and  she  has  her  dress  pinned  up.  But 
what  of  that  ?  Are  they  not  having  as  much  real 
fun  and  enjoyment  as  the  young  men  and  women 
at  a  dance  in  the  Newport  Casino  ? 

You  should  see  the  entertainment  given  at 
Terrace  Garden.  The  garden  adjoins  the  Am- 
berg  Opera  House.  You  can  stroll  from  the 
opera  house  into  the  garden.  Thus,  if  you  tire 
of  the  performance,  you  can  seek  the  shade  and 
shrubbery,  and  in  a  quiet  corner  you  sip  a  cooling 
drink  or  smoke  a  cigar.  The  performance  may 
sometimes  seem  dull,  if  you  do  not  understand 
German.  But  music  is  the  universal  language. 
There  is  an  intermission  of  twenty  minutes  be- 
tween the  acts,  whereupon  the  audience  adjourns 
to  the  garden. 

The  warm  weather  sets  in  motion  the  many 


restless  members  of  society  on  the  great  East  Side,. 
Scattered  through  the  city  wards  are  social  club* 
and  political  organizations.  Every  leader  has  his 
pet  association  named  after  him.  The  event  of 
the  season  is  an  excursion  to  some  grove  or  glen 
along  the  East  River,  or  the  Hndson  River,  or  the- 
Sound.  The  excursionists  take  a  sail  in  hay 
barges  two  or  three  stories  high,  and  fitted  up* 
for  the  occasion.  Go  down  to  the  wharf  and  see- 
regiments  of  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys,  of 
the  "  tough  variety,"  crowding  into  the  bargCr 
which  is  gayly  decorated  with  flags  and  banners. 
Two  or  three  "  brass  bands"  try  to  outvie  each- 
other  in  making  noise.  A  few  policemen  go- 
along  to  keep  order.  The  trouble  begins  after 
the  beer  and  whisky  refuse  to  mix.  Then  "scrap- 
ping matches"  take  place.  No  ward  excursion^ 
would  be  a  success  without  a  fight,  and  so  there- 
are  more  successes  than  failures  in  social  affairs- 
of  this  kind.  Often  some  fair  ward  belle  is  the- 
cause  of  the  row.  "  Wot's  der  matter  wid  jer, 
eh  ?"  "  You  keep*way  frum  me  gurl,  or  Til  spoil 
yer  face — see  ?"  It  is  a  word  and  a  blow,  of 
course. 

What  are  called  "chowder  parties"  create  a. 
sensation  in  the  summer.  They,  too,  are  popular 
on  the  East  Side  of  the  city.  The  chowder  party 
is  usually  a  "  stag  racket."  The  "  boys  "  hire  a 
stago  or  tallyho  coach,  sit  on  top  and  blow  horns- 
as  they  bowl  along.  Tliey  go  to  some  grove  or 
glen,  where  they  eat  large  quantities  of  clam 
chowder  and  drink  barrelfuls  of  beer  and  whisky. 
Then,  at  night,  the  chowder  party  comes  back  to- 
the  city,  singing  and  howling  and  yelling  like  a. 
band  of  Comanche  Indians. 

We  need  only  refer  to  the  popular  resorts  with- 
in an  hour's  ride  or  sail  of  Now  York.  During- 
the  months  of  July  and  August  the  boats  and 
cars  are  crowded  with  jolly  excursionists  going  to- 
or  coming  from  these  summer  loafing  places.  No- 
city  on  the  continent  is  better  located  for  outings 
than  New  York.  A  day  off  and  a  single  silver 
dollar  will  afford  an  excursion  that  cannot  be 
equaled  elsewhere  in  the  wide  world.  Coney 
Island,  Rockaway,  Monmouth  Beach,  Staten  Isl- 
and, Glen  Island — these  are  a  few  of  the  places- 
patronized.  The  rush  to  these  resorts  shows  what 
an  outlet  they  are  for  the  "plain  people."  If  it 
were  not  for  such  excursions  the  life  of  "  Mike- 
and  Bridget,"  of  "  Hans  and  Lena  "  or  of  "  Isaac 
and  Rebecca"  would  be  very  hard  and  joyless  in 
summer. 

Indeed,  no  account  of  metropolitan  life  in  sum* 
mer  would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to- 
the  excursions  for  men,  women  and  children  too- 
poor  to  pay  for  tliem.  The  city  charities  do  a. 
noble  work  in  warm  weather.     They  bring  com- 
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ir 


fort  and  cheer  to  broken-down  men,  sick  women 
«nd  cliildren.  Very  popular,  for  example,  iire 
tlie  excarsions  of  the  St.  Jolin's  Guild.  Go  some 
morning  to  the  pior^  and  there  see  mothers  witli 
their  pale-faced  girls  aud  boys.  The  free  ride 
down  the  hay  is  the  only  excursion  the  children 
ever  get.  It  is  a  godsend  to  them,  and  the  ploiis- 
ures  of  that  one  outing — the  auushiue,  the  good 


which  has  its  own  manners  and  customs,  its  own' 
books  and  papers  and  its  own  language  or  slang. 
There  are  single  events  that  bring  ten  and  twenty 
thousand  people  togetlier  at  one  time  and  place. 
A  few  of  the  principal  attractions  may  here  be- 
noticed. 

Of  all  outdoor  sports  horse  racing  now  takes 
the  lead.     It  has  made  more  rapid  strides  toward. 


CONET   ISLAND  JOCKEY  CMTB. 


foo<l  and  the  sea  bath — linger  in  their  memories 
for  many  a  day. 

Tiie  interest  which  New  Yorkers  take  in  out- 
door sports  aud  games  is  never  more  plainly 
shown  than  in  summer,  when  tlie  season  is  at  its 
height.  The  s[K>rting  side  of  metropolitan  life  is 
a  feature  very  peculiar  to  itself^  iuaamuch  as  there 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  make. 
or  try  to  make,  their  living  out  of  sports,  same  113 
at  any  business.  These  people  form  almost  a  sop- 
srate  class;  they  live  in  the  "sporting  world," 


public  favor  than  any  other  kind  of  sport.  It? 
growth  is  unprecedented,  aud  it  has  come  within 
the  past  throe  or  four  years.  If  you  would  know 
how  popular  horse  racing  is  with  New  Yorkers, 
you  should  go  some  hot  .July  day  to  the  race 
course  and  there  see  the  mob  of  excited,  perspir- 
ing men  and  women.  A  trip  to  the  track  is  like- 
going  to  a  fire.  There  is  a  regular  rush  to  the 
lioats  or  to  the  trains. 

The  racing  season  really  opens  with  the  Brook- 
lyn Handicap  and  Suburban  races  at  the  Sheeps- 
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liead  Bay  courso,  which  is  about  a  mile  buck  of 
■old  Coney  Ie]an<l.  Racing  over  there,  the  horses 
and  the  people  fidjouru  to  Morris  Park,  in  West- 
chester County,  and  then  to  M  on  month  Park,  near 
Long  Brunch,  in  August. 

On  a  summer  Saturday  afternoon  Morris  Park 
is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  The  track,  one  mile 
straight  away,  is  perha])8  the  finest  in  the  United 
Suites.  Tlie  grand  stand,  several  city  blocks  in 
length,  is  packed  ;  the  lawns  are  covered  with 
tliousanda  of  sightseers.  The  carriages  and  drags 
are  di*awi»  up  in  the  field.  The  gay  butterflies 
of  fasliion,  in  bright  summer  toilets,  lend  a  touch 
of  color  to  the  lively  scene.  A  very  queer  place  is 
the  **  betting  ring,"  where  the  bookmakers  hold 
forth  in  boxes  and  shout  their  alluring  odds. 
Here  pandemonium  reigns  just  before  the  races, 
-and  here  men  fight  like  tigeiu  for  the  privilege  of 
placing  their  money  on  their  favorite  horse. 

Next  in  public  favor  is  the 'Miational  game,'* 


baseball.  There  are  any  number  of  baseball 
^'  cranks  "  in  New  York.  They  go  to  the  grounds, 
rain  or  shine.  They  applaud  their  favorites,  hiss 
at  the  umpire,  or  groan  at  a  bad  play.  If  the 
score  be  a  tie  in  the  ninth  inning  tlieir  enthusi- 
asm knows  no  bounds.  When  the  winning  run 
is  made  a  scene  of  confusion  follows,  and  I  have 
seen  gray-haired  men  throw  their  hats  in  the  air, 
yell  like  Indians,  and  embrace  their  friends  in 
their  outburst  of  joy. 

Of  course  the  other  outdoor  recreations  have 
their  share  of  admirers.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  apeak  of  the  growing  popularity  of  yachting. 
The  annual  regattas  are  the  events  of  the  season, 
and  they  attract  thousands  of  people  who  love 
the  wiiter.  The  headquarters  of  the  rowing  clubd 
are  on  the  Ilarlem  River,  and  every  fine  afternoon 
scores  of  oarsmen  are  out  for  a  spin.  Steam  yacht- 
ing is  a  feature  of  New  York  life  in  summer.  But 
it  is  a  sport  in  which  only  the  rich  can  indulge. 
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THE    PARIS-  SALON. 

By    HE>'HV    TVRREI.L. 


Op  ail  that  ^aaeless  and  iiiRnitety  varying 
round  of  lesthctic  Bcnsations  wliich  conatitntea 
the  essence  of  Paris  life,  the  most  brilliant,  mo- 
mentous, complex,  fascinating,  Btimnlating,  satis- 
fyiiig»  atid  altogether  dvlightful,  is  undoubtedly 
the  one  tluit  precedes  the  first  of  May — the  Var- 
nishing I>ay  of  the  Salon.  Then  the  beauty  and 
fashion,  tho  wit  and  distinction,  the  wealth,  and 
above   all    tlie   connoissenrship,    of   the   modern 


cuKsion  of  these  pictures  will  pervade  the  press, 
and  form  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  in  su- 
ciet}'.  Copies  of  them,  multiplied  by  all  the  neir 
processes  of  reproduction,  will  line  the  shop  win- 
dows, fill  the  illustrated  i>rints,  and  No  dessemi- 
nated  throughont  foreign  lands.  It  is  tlie  apo- 
theosis of  the  line  aits,  nurtured  by  progress  and 
peace. 

Let  us  agree,  at  the  outset,  to  use  the  mime 


worl<l  capital  assemble   in   festive  throng,  to  see  Salon   in  the  singular,  notwithstanding  the  fact 

and  be  seen,  to  view  and  comment  upon  the  two  that  since  1890  tliere  are  two  of  them,  bearing 

or  three  thousand  fresh  creations  r)f  art  which,  resi>ectively  the  appellations  of  the  Champs-Ely- 

sfler  a  long  winters  travail,  have  bourgeoned  out  sees   and  the  Champ  de  Mars,   having   eAch    its 

in  the  ateliers  of  that  valiant  legion  of  tireless  separate  jury,  president,  i)artisan8,  installation, 

optimiils,  the  painters  and  sculptors.     It  is  the  varnishing  day  and  exposition — yet  in  ftccol^3,  we 

yearly  universal  exposition  in  the  domain  of  art ;  trust,  as  to  the  main  object.     Detailed  reference 

for  tljo  Salon  of  I'aris,  like  her  schools,  is  open  will  l>o  made,  further  on,  to  this  division  iu  the 

to  all  the  wvirld,  on  the  sttle  passport  of  talent,  ranks  of  the  leading  French  painters  in  1889-1*0, 

And  all  the  world  comes.     On  the  morrow  the  after  the  Universal   Exposition.     The  jwiut   of 

galleries  will    bo   thrown   open  to  the  public   at  difference  being  iu  its  bearings  one  of  policy  and 

largo— that  great  art-loving  ]mhli<i  of  France,  in-  personality  rather  than  of  art,  it  seems  prefero- 


clnding  persona  from  every  walk  of  life,  with  tlu> 
poorer cla«»us  rather  in  the  majority,  whose  refined 
appreciation  in  mattcm  of  beauty  and  tastu  is  an 
inheritance  and  a  pride.  Unring  the  month  the 
DiodaU  and  lionors  will  he  awanled,  the  govern- 
ment's purchiutcs  made  fur  the  national  and  pro- 
vincial tnusuuniH.  and  the  selections  of  dealers 
and  amatours  representing  the  four  quarters  of 
thii  civilized  globe  complutcd.    Criticism  and  dis- 


ble  Iu  regard  the  present  separation  as  accidental 
and  teini>orai'y,  destined  to  go  down  in  history 
merely  as 

"  A  HinuU  dimiuiou,  like  un  iale 
WlK^re  piirtctl  wutciH  lue^t  untl  aiuilo." 

No  small  portion  of  the  interest  which  every 
visitor  feels  in  the  principal  **  institutions"  of 
Taria,  such  as  the  Th^dtre  Frani;ai8,  for  example. 
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n.ACE  DU   LOUVHK,  ON  SALON    OI'ENI>'(i   IJAY    (KIiiiriLKNIlI    i  KNlDin'). 


or  the  Aoiulenn*,  or  the  Sorbonne,  ia  ilne  to  tho  ro- 
WKViice  of  their  past,  their  hiatorieul  background, 
with  its  mellowed  mosjiic  of  rcniiniacenco,  legend 
and  tradition.  So  it  is  with  the  Salon.  True, 
ita  essential  history  lies  within  t)to  domain  of  art 
criticism  ;  j'et  the  record  of  the  vavioua  stages 
traversed  during  some  two  centuries  and  a  half 
bj  tho  associated  artists  in  the  public  display  of 
thoir  works  has  a  ptcturesqueness  of  its  own, 
which  can  liardly  fail  to  enhance  tho  attractive- 
ness of  tlie  great  urt  fair  us  it  h;is  come  down  to 
us  to-day.  The  purpose  of  these  notes  is  to  trace 
and  illustrate  such  an  outline,  with  the  aid^ 
chiefly,  of  the  rare  documents  unearthed  at  the 
Muscc  Carnavalct  aud  the  Biblioihetiue  Nationalo 
by  M.  Th^'odorc  Gosselin  for  liis  monograph  pub- 
lished in  tile  }fon(U  lUustri\  u  few  years  ago. 

Tho  Grat  illustrious  name  to  figure  \\\  the 
chronicle  is  pro]>erly  that  of  Colbert,  tho  minister 
of  TjOuIs  XIV.,  aud  to  whose  genius  the  reign  of 


the  (Jrund  Jlonarquo  owed  so  much  of  its  prestige 
in  various  directions.  In  liis  plan  of  a  uuiverisal 
Academy,  wliicli  was  in  fact  the  j)rototype  of  the 
Infltituto,  Colbert  gave  to  tho  arts  an  important 
place.  The  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
indeed*  dated  from  tlie  regency  of  Auue  of  Aus- 
tria, the  pretensions  of  the  Miistors  of  Arts,  who 
]daced  an  interdict  upon  artists  not  belonging  to 
thoir  corporation,  having  determined  the  painter 
Lebrun,  himself  tlie  eon  of  a  Master,  to  agitate 
for  snch  a  foundation  ;  Colbert  added  to  it  tlie 
academy  of  music  and  tlie  acailemy  of  architect- 
ure, and  created  the  French  school  of  painting  at 
Rome.  Finally,  lie  secured  for  Lubrun  the  royal 
protection  and  patronage  which  culminated  in 
that  inaugural  ucadeniic  exposition  of  1007.  from 
which  may  be  dated  the  official  commencement 
of  what  subsequently  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Salon.  Preceding  tliis,  however,  and  destined  to- 
coutiniie  well  along  into  the  century  following. 


THE   PARIS   SALOy. 


vrtis  the  annual  exposition  of  the  Place  Dauphiuc, 
iti  favor  of  which  a  digression  is  called  for  here. 

The  old  Place  Dauphine,  to-day  so  forlorn  and 
neglected,  wa3  iu  its  time  cue  of  the  sights  of 


Paris.  The  new  houses,  with  their  traditional 
dormer  windows,  stood  proudly  in  line,  all  spick, 
and  span  with  fronts  of  brick  and  white  stone. 


On  one  side  the  place  opened  upon  the  Pont  Nenf, 
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which  was  the  Boulevard  dee  Iialiens.  so  to  speak, 
of  old  Puris^ontinually  thronged  witli  gossips, 
idlers,  merry-andrews  aud  venders ;  on  the  other 
tliti  buildings  seemed  to  stand  aside  to  give  place 
to  tl»e  escutoheoned  archway  leading  to  the  hotel 
of  Mminieur  h  Prnnier,  otherwise  called  ] "resi- 
dent of  the  PaHiainent.  On  tlie  anniversary  of 
the  F('tp-I)ieu.  or  Corpus  Chriati  Day,  ever  since 
the  tniddle  of  the  sevetttoenth  century,  after  the 
processions  were  over,  tlie  crowd  was  accustomed 
to  turn  into  tlie  Phice  Dauphine.  There,  ujton 
the  basement  walls  of  the  houses,  hung  with  an- 
tique  tapestries  and  decorated  with  green  branches^ 
the  amateur  paiutura  of  Paris,  t!ie  Jeunci  of  the 
]>eriod,  were  wont  to  expose,  for  an  hour  or  two 
only,  the  best  productions  from  their  ateliers. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  gaudy  signboard  for  sale, 
sometimes  a  study  from  the  antique  :  rarely  a 
landscape  or  a  historical  composition.  Yet,  so 
iirm  a  hold  did  tliis  primitive  manner  of  exposi- 
tion take  upon  the  public  fancy,  that  long  after 
the  creation  of  the  acailemic  Salons  the  jveople 
nsed  to  flock  to  the  Place  Dauphine  on  Corpus 
Christi  Day.  Grand  seigneurs  and  artists  of  re- 
nown alike  patronized  tiie  place.  The  talent  of 
Chardin  6r8t  revealed  itself  here  in  a  painting 
imitating  bjis-relief  ;  Carle  Vauloo  noticed  and 
bonglit  it,  and  took  the  young  artist  witli  him  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  he  liad  been  commissioned 
to  decorate  a  gallery.  Lancret  hung  here,  in 
1717,  two  pictures  which  connoisseurs  attributed 
to  Watteau,  and  which  founded  his  reputation. 
Notwithstanding  their  popular  success,  which 
continued  down  to  the  Revolution,  these  ex|>08i- 
tions  were  never  taken  quite  seriously.  They 
evoked  no  regular  criticism,  and  were  not  digni- 
fied with  a  catalogue.  The  Mcrcnre  de  France^ 
however,  usetl  to  consecrate  a  few  lines  to  them 
annually.  ''One  day,''  relates  this  democratic 
chronicle,  **Autoine  Coyi>el  came  in  pomp  to 
show  himself  at  the  Place  Dauphine,  riding  in  a 
magniticent  carriage,  while  persons  of  the  high- 
est distinction  left  their  equipages  at  the  entrance 
to  the  place.  Incensed  at  the  pride  of  Coypel, 
the  Sieur  I^  Clerc,  a  painter,  mounted  a  cart 
which  chanced  to  be  passing,  and  followed  him 
around  the  Place  Dauphine,  parodying  his  gest- 
ures in  a  highly  ilivorting  manner."  In  Bacliau- 
moiiVa  Meuioireit  Secrets  for  1786  occurs  a  passage 
to  the  following  effect :  "  This  year  the  exposition 
at  the  Place  Dauphine  offered  nothing  remarka- 
ble, unless  it  was  the  spectacle  of  half  a  dozen 
balconies  filled  with  young  girls  bedight,  some  in 
their  natural  cliarms,  others  with  all  the  embel- 
lishments of  the  toilet  :  they  were  the  demoiselles 
whose  work,  and  especially  whose  portraits,  were 
on  exhibition^  so  that  it  was  easy  to  judge  on  the 


spot  of  the  likenesses,  by  comparing  them  to- 
gether. This  new  species  of  coquetry  attracted 
many  admirers  more  eager  to  view  the  originals 
tlfan  the  copies.''  A  scene  somewhat  of  this  kind 
is  represented  in  the  picture  herewith  reproduced 
on  page  17.  wherein  the  artist  has  admimbly 
rendered  the  aspect  of  the  Place  Dauphine  on  an 
exposition  day.  It  is  toward  the  epoch  of  the 
Hegency  ;  and  the  houses,  scarcely  a  hundred 
years  old  as  yet,  retain  something  of  the  quaint 
grace  of  their  Louis  XIII.  style.  Here  are  the 
drajteries  flung  out  in  front  of  the  shops,  the 
green  garlands,  and  the  great  crown  suspended 
overhead^  on  a  sort  of  triumphal  festoon.  On  the 
right  is  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Legrand. 
dealer  in  "papier  do  Chine,  pai>ier  de  couleur  du 
Japon,  et  papier  d'Arabie  ";  and  further  down, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Seine,  a  distant 
and  hazy  glimpse  is  caught  of  the  dome  of  tlie 
old   Ijouvre. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
A  number  of  young  artists,  one  of  whom  was 
Charles  La  Brun,  clubbed  together  and  rented  in^ 
common  an  atelier  in  a  house  adjacent  to  the 
Cliurch  of  St.  Eustache.  One  Vaudeschoux 
served  them  as  model  for  the  nude.  For  six 
months  this  unfortunate  faithfully  posed  in  what- 
ever attitude  the  fancy  of  his  young  masters 
might  dictate;  but  as  the  winter  came  on  he 
was  finally  com]H)lled  to  declare  that,  notwith- 
standing his  enthnsinsm  for  art  and  his  zoul  in 
the  service  of  his  friends,  the  scanty  drapery  in 
which  he  posed  us  tlie  classic  heroes  of  antiquity 
was  insufficient  to  keep  Itim  from  shivering,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  thenceforward  to  warm  the 
atelier.  This  was  a  serious  matter  ;  for  not  one  of 
the  youthful  i)aiuter8 — all  of  whom  were  destined 
one  day  to  flguro  on  the  royal  {Kusiou  roll — was 
then  able  to  subscribe  toward  the  extravagant 
luxury  of  a  stove  and  fuel.  So  the  students  aban- 
doned their  rented  atelier,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Cellar  inhabited  by  one  of  their  number  iu  the 
Rue  du  Coq.  This  economy  enabled  them  to  re- 
place the  nudign  arid  by  no  means  disinterested 
Vaudeschoux  by  a  new  model,  a  bibulous  charac- 
ter, but  of  herculean  build,  Marin  by  name. 
Their  example  soon  found  imitators  amongst 
other  art  enthusiasts  of  Paris,  and  at  the  Bame 
time  service  as  artists*  models  grew  to  be  a  recog- 
nized occupation.  One  Dubois  set  up  in  the  busi- 
ness in  a  court  of  the  Louvre;  and  two  otliers, 
named  Brulin  and  (Jirard,  used  to  nuike  the  rounds 
of  the  ateliers,  to  be  hired  and  grouped  as  mes- 
sieurs the  artists  might  require.  Brulin,  who  was 
a  mason  by  trade,  was  so  Vine  a  i^peuimeu  of  phys- 
ical development  tliat  Le  Bnin  afterward  U>ok 
him    to   Italy,  where  he  supplanted  the  famous 
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Gaporali  nf  Rome,  wliose  proportiona  had  beeu 
regiirdtxl  ua  miraculous. 

Le  Brim  and  his  confrrrea,  desirous  of  willi- 
drawiiig  from  tlio  dorninntinn  of  tlio  old  poqioni- 
tioii  of  Muster  PaiutL'rs  bearing  tlio  title  of  the 
Academ}'  of  St.  Luke,  formod  tho  project  of  es- 
tabliahitig  at  tlicir  own  expense  u  sehool,  or  Arn- 
dhuie  roiffifr^  where  they  should  work  publicly  in 
tho  exemplification  of  their  iirt,  and  teach  llio 
youth  to  draw  from  nature — tiiat  is  to  say,  from 
a  uude  Imman  figure  posed  in  divert  attitudes  :  a 
procedure  ever  since  designiUed  hy  the  phrase 
faire  unv  acaiUmief  or  starting  a  school. 

Tho  new  course  was  a^siduouKly  followed,  and 
later  tho  King  fosteretl  it  b}'  granting  letters 
patent  dating  from  1048.  Such  was  tlie  founda- 
tion of  the  French  Koval  Aeiuleniv  of  I'aiutini? 
and  Sculpture,  which  flourished  until  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Academy  first  took  up  its  <]uartor3  in 
that  same  atelier  near  St.  Euslachc  where  winter 
and  poverty  liad  frozen  out  the  model  Vaudes- 
ohouz.  Later  it  occupied  the  first  floor  of  tlio 
J16tel  do  Clisson.  Uue  des  Denx-Honles.  In  1673 
wo  find  it  iu^talk'd  in  a  wing  of  the  Palais  IJnyal, 
built  by  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  for  his  library, 
on  the  site  of  tho  h6tel  of  the  Count  de  Brion, 
equerry  to  Gaston  d'Orleans.  It  was  here  tliat 
the  painters  and  sculptors  of  tho  Academy  gavo 
their  first  general  exposition,  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust—  the  King's  birthday.  Xo  contemporary 
picture  of  this  notable  event  has  survived  ;  but, 
by  the  aid  of  documents  and  prints  rresorvcd  iu 


that  treasure  house  of  history,  tlie  Cai-navalet 
Museum,  M.  Gosaelin  has  produced  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Brion  court  which  we  copy 
on  page  1"),  showing  the  general  aspect  present- 
ed by  that  part  of  tho  old  Palais  Royal  on  Au- 
gust 25th,  1073.  It  fronted  on  tho  Knc  Riche- 
lieu, the  site  being  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Tln'iUre  Francjais  and  its  approaches.  In  this 
open  courtyard,  without  the  protection  even  of 
a  canopy,  were  exposed  such  seventeenth-century 
masterpieces  as  the  '"Story  of  Alexander,"  by 
Lebrnn,  and  the  "  Conquests  of  Louis  XIV.,"  by 
Van  der  Meulen.  Tim  pieces  of  sculpture  occu- 
pied tlio  middle  of  the  court,  where  they  were 
grouped  arounil  tho  bronze  statue  of  the  King, 
destined  for  the  Place  Vend6me.  A  nortion  of 
the  o]>ening  page  of  the  catalogue  of  this  exposi- 
tion is  reproduced  fac-siniile  on  page  15.  Three 
earlier  expositions,  under  the  patronage  of  Col- 
bert, were  held  here,  in  the  j-oars  1GC7,  1GC9  and 
1071,  respectively,  but  the  only  catalogue  pre- 
serve is  that  of  1073. 

From  tho  Hotel  de  Brion  the  Academy  re- 
moved to  the  Louvre,  where  its  installation 
was  celebrated  in  ITl^i  with  extraordinary  pomp 
and  splendor.  This  ceremony,  as  represented 
in  it3  exterior  aspect  in  the  picture  on  pago 
16,  took  place  in  the  Apollo  gallery,  hung  for 
the  occasion  with  the  richest  tapestries  of  the 
royal  honachold.  The  catalogue  was  edited  by 
Perrault,  author  of  the  classic  Falrv  Tales.  The 
Academy  now  entered  npon  a  flourishing  period 
of  its  history.     Tho  expositions,  held  quite  reg- 
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•wlarly  every  two  years,  ontgrew  their  quarters, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  tao  oighteontU  century 
•were  transferred  from  the  Apollo  gallery  to  the 
adjoining  grand  hall — tlio  noble  Salon  Carr6  of 
onr  acquaintance.  The  font  Pari^t  of  that  date 
thronged  the  Louvre  during  the  month  that  the 
pictures  were  on  view,  and  the  entire  quarter  took 
m  a  festive  air.  Tlie  contemporary  plan,  by  Tur- 
»t,  with  the  ])icture  by  M.  I>iitiki  (page  16), 
conveys  a  perfect  idea  of  the  extcrival  appearance 
and  topograpliy  of  the  place.  The  Eiie  de  Beau- 
vais  and  the  Hue  Frenienteau  correspond  respect- 
ively to  the  line  de  Hivoli  and  the  line  Hichelieu 


of  to-d:iy.  The  latter  thoroughfare  IcmJs  from  the 
Palais  Iloyii!  *o  the  irregular  plassa  of  the  Louvre, 
hemmed  in  on  two  sides  by  the  great  palace  and 
its  dependencies.  M.  Diinki's  picture,  composed 
from  a  careful  study  uf  tlio  original  documents, 
presents  Avith  vivid  animation  the  aspect  of  this 
historic  Place  du  Louvre  on  an  exposition  day  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Here  are  the  cumbrous 
carriages,  and  tlie  sedan  chairs  so  dear  to  the  old 
rvijime,  with  brocades,  velvets,  powdered  wigs 
and  queues,  three-cornered  hats,  knco  breeches, 
silk  stockings  and  silver-bucklwl  shoes,  all  gravi- 
tating in  a  fashionable  crnsit  toward  the  Academy 
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the  First    Empire,     A   vnnde- 
Tilliate  of  the  epoch  sinj^fi ; 

"  J*ai  peiot  moii  p^'re, 
J'ai  pciat  mm  m6re, 
PuiA  an  Htilou 
S'fxpoav  ma  luaisoD. 
Dc  mil  portiire 
J'lii  pciul  le  frvre, 
J'ai  peint  le  frutt«ur,  le  propriotaire  f 
Bref.  dnoH  rfiU*li(*r. 
J'ai  peinl  lunt  umn  qturtier** 

It  was  in  1849  thai  the  Salon 
tiimlly  qnitteii  Iho  liOiivio,  nfter 
litiving  miido  its  hotnc  thoie 
conlinuonaly  for  124  years.  Tlie 
inconvenience  of  ei*eciiiig  par- 
titions and  sciifToldin^s  for  the 
hanging  of  the  new  pIctnreB, 
BJn]  80  rendering  inaccessible 
during  a  coneideriible  ]KM'iod 
eacli  year  the  works  of  art  be- 


biiildiug  at  the  further  end  of  the  square^  which  longing  in  permanence  to  the  niuBeuni.  indnced 

gave  ontntnoo  to  the  Salon.      In  tlio  foreground,  the  adminiatration  to  seek  new  quarters.      Firet 

Ui  the  right  nf  thi^  picture,  int  the  ('af6  d'Alban.  tlicy   removed    to   the   badly   lighted    Salle  dr» 

at  the  angle  <if  t)ic  Uiic  dr  lU'iuivais— running  op-  Mar^chanx.  in  the  Tiiilories  ;  then  (1850)  back  to 

position  to  ilio  fanioutt  Cafe  de  Koy  of  the  Faliiia  the  court  of  the  Palais  Royal  ;  then  to  the  tliCBtre 

n(»yal.  whence,  in    the  course  of  lime,   Camille  of  the  Menns-Plnisirs;  ami  Htudly.  in  1855,  to  the 

nesinoulina  wa«  to  leail  Ibo  po]>ulace  to  the  £torm-  snacions  "crystal  palace ''erected  on  the  C'hamps- 

iiig  iif  the  Hudtilln.    Finally,  wy  have  an  elaborate  Klys^'es  for  the  first  Univenwd  Kxpositi*)n.     Tliis 

ami   detailed   view  of  the  interior  of  thu  gi-aiid  latter  has  remained  the  regular  Salon  headquar- 


8ulon,  wttii  these  aaniu  dilettanti  of  1787  discuss- 
ing the  plcttir<»it.  A  number  of  those  works — 
notably  Mme.  Vigee  I^ebruii's  *' Fortmit  of  the 
Queen,"  and  David's  *•  I>i'ath  4>f  So<;rate8 '*— are 
roeognisablc  (w  canvases  which  llguro  in  modern 
museums  and  collections.  It  was  in  this  sau)c 
8Ah>n  rarre,  though  not  ut  this  particular  exposi- 
tion, that  the  charming  Mine.  Lehruu  shhwod  the 


ters  during  a   generation    past,  and    up   to   the 
present  date. 

In  the  meantime  the  Salon  had  undergone  ex- 
periments and  changes  innumerable  in  the  de- 
tails of  its  administration.  Only  within  the  lust 
twenty-five  years  or  so  have  the  exiwsitions  been  a 
regular  atinual  fixture  :  previously,  for  long  peri- 
mls  together,  they  were  held  biennially,  or  at  still 


**  Venus"   wliich    inspired    the   following  senti-     longer  intervals,  and  irregularly.     The  system  of 


mental  billet : 


*'Pi>ur  imuB  prinitti'  Viuiih  «  IwlU*. 
Vruttiieut  Ji*  xw  puiw  ruurpvolr 
Oil  la'hniu  »  prU  mm  mmtc<U<.  .  .  . 
—  Eb:  nVt-flti^  p«H  son  uiroir?** 

The  Hovolution  put  an  vnd  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy ill  I7t>^  ;  but  the  l«ouvre  8a1on  survive*!  for 
more  than  half  a  century  longer,  and  even  after 
the  balls  of  the  palace  hatl  l>oen  trausformetl  into 
museums  the  works  of  living  artists  of  celebrity 
continued  to  l>e  exhibited  there  annually.  A  ouri- 
ou*  old  plate  (|>Ago  ^0)  gives  us  a  glini|k9u  of  the  to  the  Commnnc  of  Arts,  tinder  the  direction  of 
Salon  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  David,  the  jury  was  composed  of  artists  and  lay- 
the  large  canvas  in  the  centre,  on  the  line,  being  men  in  about  equal  proportions.  From  this  perio«i 
the  **  l>eatb  of  Oesaix,*'  Bttiilas  and  ]'vortraits,  aUo  dales  the  opening  of  the  Salon  to  the  offer- 
iLe  latter  in  partionlar,  seem  to  have  been  the     ings  of  all  artists,   whether  French  or  foreign. 

riW^t  r/#  r^^i>/iificr  of  the  Kalons  in  the  time  of     Napoleon  I.  placed  the  expositions  nnder  control 


rewards  in  the  form  of  medals  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  cstab1ishe<l  until  tlie  beginning  of  the 
present  century  ;  though  of  conrto  sncceseful  art- 
ists had  always  received  more  or  less  of  substantial 
distinction  through  individual  {^itronagc  and 
commii*sion8  for  public  works.  There  was  always 
(with  the  sole  exception  of  the  revolniionary  year 
1S48,  when  the  grotesque  experiment  of  free  ad- 
mission of  all  works  wns  tried)  a  jury  of  one  kind 
or  another  to  determine  the  acceptance  of  offer- 
ings for  exliibition.  In  171*'^.  after  the  great 
Kevolution,  when  the  Hoyal  Ac:idemy  gave  place 
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of  the  Institute  of  France.  Under  the  Restora- 
tion the  government  waa  represented  on  the  jury 
bj  officers  of  ita  own  selection,  and  also  cliarged 
itself  willi  the  decree  of  awards.  After  1849  the 
administration  came  into  the  hands  of  men  whose 
names  occupy  a  permanent  place  in  the  art  history 
of  the  century.  The  admissions  and  the  awards 
were  voted  upon  by  two  distinct  bodies,  and  in 
the  latter- the  exhibitors  pw  nm.v,*^  acquired  ade- 
quate representation.  With  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of 
Fine  Arts,  tlie  juries  came  to  be  made  up  of  mem- 
bers elected  by  artists  who  had  won  their  medals, 
or  at  least  exhibited  a  certain  number  of  times, 
in  the  Salon.  In  1881  the  Ministry  decreed  the 
organization  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists. 
Tliis  body  has  ever  since  directed  the  fortunes  of 
the  old  Salon,  which,  after  the  secession  of  Meia- 
sonier  and  his  friends  three  yeara  ago,  retained 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Salon  of  the 
Champs-Elysees. 

This  secession  was  the  outcome  of  a  discussion 
by  the  society  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
medals  awarded  at  the  Universid  Exposition  of 
1889  should  confer  upon   their  ntuuerous  recipi- 
ents the  privilege   of  hors  conconrA,  or  exemp- 
tion from  BubmiAsiou  to  the  jury  in  the  following 
Salon  of  1890.     Meissonier  (whose  veliement  and 
aggressive  jwrsonality  is  legendary)  insisted  tliat 
the  withdrawal  of  the  *iid    privilege   from  the 
ret'ompensh  of  the  late  World's  Fair  would  com- 
promise  the  dignity  at»d  value  of  that  interna- 
tional  competition,    and    involve    the   honor   of 
France  itself.     The  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, however,  thnuglit  differently,  and    Meisao- 
nier's  objection  was  overwhelmingly  voted  down. 
Theretipon   the  painter 
of  **  FriedlaTid  "  resign- 
ed from  the  committee, 
accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber   of    its   oldest   and 
most     distingiiished 
members,   iuclnding 
Puvis  de  Chavannea  and 
Carol  us   Duran.     The 
younger  and  the  rovoln- 
tioiniry  elements  flocketl 
to   the   new  standard, 
and  thuB  arose  the  Na- 
tional  Society  of   Fine 
Arts,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Meissonier.     It 
took  up  its  quarters  in 
the  Beaux-Arta  building 
of   the   World*8    Fair, 
under  the  shadow  of  the 
Eiffel    Tower,    ou    the  Exi»osmoN  of  1853 


Clinnip  de  Mars,  where  its  inaugural  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  spring  of  18D0.  Meissonier  died 
in  January,  181)1,  and  was  succeeded  by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  as  President  of  the  Cliamp  dc  Mars 
Salon. 

U  is  naturally  at  the  Cliauipa  filysecs,  or  First 
Salon,  that  the  conservative  and  classical  tradi- 
tions of  French  art  are  most  in  evidence.  The 
dominant  personalities  there  are  IJouguereau  and 
Cabanel,  both  suave  and  exquisite  masters,  whose 
vogue  is  world-wide  as  their  influence  is  potent. 
Houguereau  has  been  president  of  tlie  Salon  jury 
for  many  years  in  succession,  tliougli  in  189'-^  thu 
suffrages  of  his  coji/rerett  gave  that  post  of  honor 
to  Cabanel,  and  this  year  to  Bonnat. 

liouguereau  waa  born  at  La  Rochelle,  sixty- 
seven  years  ago.  Like  Corot,  he  waa  destined  by 
his  parents  to  a  shopkeeping  career,  but  broke 
away  from  the  counter  to  follow  art.  lie  studied 
first  in  the  schools  of  Bordeaux,  then  in  Paris 
under  Picot,  who  was  also  the  master  of  Cabanel 
and  Ilenner.  At  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  won 
the  Prize  of  Rome  ;  and  the  outcome  of  his  four 
years  of  Italian  study  was  the  **  Entombment  of 
St.  Cecilia."  This  work,  now  famous,  is  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  wliere  also  hangs  the  paint- 
er's beautiful  Madonna  picture,  the  •'  Vierge  Coii- 
solatrice."  representifjg  the  highest  maturity  of 
his  powers.  Bougiiereau  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  finished  draughtsmen  of  modern  times  ; 
and,  while  not  iSkflexhUj  painter  in  the  sense  which 
may  be  applied  to  Cabaiu-1,  is  perhaps  the  latter's 
only  rival  in  the  exquisitely  delicate  representa- 
tion of  the  nude.  While  Cabano!  idealizes  Venus, 
Bouguereau  offers  his  tribute  at  the  altar  of  Cupid 
— whi?h  sentimental  devotion,  by  the  way,  is  the 
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precise  eubjcct  of  h\a  iSalon  picture  this  year.  He 
is  a  favorite  not  oiilj  with  Americnn  students, 
but  with  American  buyers  as  well  ;  and  his  last 
year's  Salon  contribution,  '•  Lo  ftuepier,"^  or 
Love's  Wasp  Nest  (reproduced  on  page  73  of  thia 
number  of  Fuaxk  Leslie's  Popl  lau  Monthly), 
figures  in  the  brilliant  representativo  Krctich  Art 
exhibit  at  the  Chicago  AVorld's  Fair. 

At  the  Second  Salon,  that  of  the  Ghamp  do 
Mars,  where  Puvis  de  Chavannes  wears  the  crown 
aud  Carolus  Duran  (as  jireeident  of  the  section  of 
I'uintiug)  Avields  the  sceptre,  the  note  of  moder- 
nity is  quite  decided.  The  inflneiice  of  the  impres- 
sionist school,  especially,  is  marked  here,  though 
its  teazling  individual 
exponents,   such  as 

Monet,    Degas,     Pis-  ;  '  . 

sarro  and  Kenoir,  do 
not  as  a  rule  exhibit 
nt  either  (»f  the  Sa- 
lons. Puvis  de  Cha- 
Tunnofi  is  indisputa- 
bly in  the  very  fii*sc 
rank  amongst  living 
nrtists,  and  one  of  the 
most  poetic  painters 
of  any  age.  lie  has 
something  of  the 
misty  harmony  of 
Corot,  and  a  classical 
charm  comparable  to 
the  idylrt  of  Theocri- 
tus. Witluil,  ho  is  a 
symbolist  in  arf.  His 
well-known  picture  of 
**  T  h  c  Fisherman's 
Family"  (painted  in 
1875)  is  in  a  limited 
>vay  illustrative  of  his 
manner  and  aims.  The 
group  portrayed  is  in 
reality  a  syuLhetic  re- 
presentation   of    the 


the  present  purpose  to  enter  into  details  with  re- 
spect to  his  artistic  training  or  the  earlier  and 
more  hesitating  steps  of  hia  career,  or  to  give  par- 
ticulars as  to  his  private  life  :  this  is  in  his  case 
the  less  necessary,  as  the  man  is  all  absorbed  in 
the  artist,  and  desires  only  to  live  and  to  be 
known  to  posterity  through  Iiis  achievement. 

He  must  be  judged  chiefly  by  the  grand  deco- 
rative works  of  his  maturity,  executcd'during  the 
lust  twenty-five  years,  and  among  these  may  bo 
mentioned  notably  the  great  series  of  dosigns, 
*■  Le  Repos."  "  Le  Tmvuil,"  ^*  La  Pais,"  ••  La 
Guerre  "and  **  Picardia,"  all  now  in  the  Mnst'e 
do  Picardie,  at  Amiens  ;  the  frescoes  at  the  Pan- 
theon (Paris)  illustra- 
tive of  the  e^rly  life 
of  8t.  OeneviOvc;  the 
great  "Ludna  pro 
Pat  rid,"'  also  {tainted 
for  Amiens;  and  the 
f  a  m  o  n  s  decorative 
work  called  "  Lo  Hois 
Sacre  Cher  am  Arts 
et  aux  Muses."  Tliesc 
are  perhaps  Ins  great- 
est and  most  complete 
achievements,  and  so 
may  bo  taken  as  most 
represcnlativo  of  his 
manner  and  mode  of 
thought.  The  cycle 
of  designs  at  Amiens 
is  one  of  the  most  im- 
jx)rtant  and  original 
decorative  works  ex- 
ecuted by  a  modern 
painter.  It  Is  a  paiut- 
cd  epic  of  humanity, 
in  whicb  are  set  forth, 
with  perfect  simplio- 
ity  and  directne.ss, 
yet  with  ideal  grand- 
eur   and    the   largest 


ADOI^UE  WIJXIAH  DOUUUKHKAU. 

liumblo  life  of  toil,  with  infancy,  maturity  and  generalization,  four    great    universal   phases    of 

age  simply,  sweetly,  nobly  typiGed,     **  Summer"  human  life.     The  crowning  achievement  of  the 

and  '*  Winter,"  the  decorative  paTiels  jiaiuted  for  painter  must,  however,   be  deemed  the  series  of 

the  Hotel  de  Villc,  Paris,  represent  the  painter's  frescoes  at  the   Pantheon   (completed   in   1877) 


most  recent  work,  in  the  lino  of  lus  large  "fres- 
coes on  canvas." 

il.  Pierre  Puvis  do  Chavannes  was  born  at 
Lyons  in  December,  18*^4,  and  was  in  succession 
the  pupil  of  Ary  Scheffer  and  of  Conture,  Ho 
first  exhibited  in  Paris  about  the  year  1854,  at 
one  of  the  minor  galleries,  the  doors  of  the  Saloti 
being  then  closed  to  him  as  they  were  to  Gnstave 
Coiirbet,  and  to  many  other  painters  who  have 
fiince  won  the  highest  renown.     It  is  foreign  to 


illustrating  the  early  youth  of  the  patron  saint 
of  Paris,  St.  (Jcnevieve.  It  is  here  especially  that 
^I.  Puvis  do  Chavannes  reveals  himself  as  a  mas- 
ter of  decorative  art,  and  a  creative  artist  capable 
of  grappling  with  the  most  elevated  themes  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  them,  and  of  rendering  tbcm 
with  the  noblest  pathos  and  simplicity.  The 
landscape  accompaniments,  which  constitnto  so 
essential  a  part  of  his  works,  ai-e  unsurpassed  for 
simple  nmjesty  of  line,  harmony  of  color  and  pa- 
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thotic  raggeetireness*  and  above  all  for  the  way 
in  which  they  are  iiuligdohibly  linked  to  the  scenes 
wliich  they  frame  and  complete. 

In  the  drawing  in  moat  of  his  Inter  and  more 
roprosentntive  works  the  painter  has  deliberately 
elitninated  all  detail  in  the  delineation  of  facial 
exproaBionr  in  the  ropreBentation  of  the  human 
form,  and  even  in  the  folds  and  adjustment  of  the 
drajwries,  whiuii  according  to  his  view  wonid  de- 
tract from  the  epic  breadtli  and  generalized  char- 
acter of  his  creations,  and  impart  to  them  an  as- 
pect too  realistic  and  too  individual.  In  this 
process  of  generalization  results  are  certainly 
often  attained  which  are  akin  to  defective,  or, 
rather,  to  insufficient,  drawing,  especially  in  the 
rendering  of  the  human  form  :  and  it  Is  this 
which  haa  caused  it  to  he  said  and  often  repeated 
that  >r.  Piivis  de  Chavannos  ciinnot  draw,  and 
has  adopted  his  present  system  to  hide  deficiencies 
of  training,  thnngh  fnmo  of  the  works  at  Amiens 
are  the  U»8t  proof  of  ihe  contrary. 

Like  many  other  innovators,  who,  feeling  they 
have  Kometliing  now  to  fay,  choose  to  stiy  it  in  a 
Mtrange  and  unfamiliar  way,  M.  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes  was  at  the  commencement  of  his  artistic 
career  derided  as  a  fantastic  visionary  of  a  mild 
type,  to  whom  on  accunnt  of  the  coni|iaratively 
innocuouA  natnro  of  his  productions  a  certain 
nmonnt  of  contentptnons  toleration  was  to  he  ac- 
corded. Re^'alling  the  career  of  other  and  even 
greater  men  than  he — Kugene  Uolacroix,  detested 
and  i»ersocnlod  hy  Ingres  and  liis  followers ;  Mil- 
let, wliose  sublime  types  were  in  his  earlier  time 
deemed  rude,  coarse  and  uncouth  ;  arid  Corot, 
who  at  one  time  could  not  even  obtain  for  his 
landscapes  access  to  the  Salon  —  M.  Pnvis  de 
Chavannes  ht^,  however,  persevered,  serenely  nn- 
dannred,  nay.  even  porhap^i  too  little  nffeetod,  by 
genuine  criticism.  To-day,  \\\  the  face  of  the 
magnitloent  works  wiih  which  he  has  enriched 
Franco,  the  painter  is  ow  too  high  a  |>ctle8tat  for 
crilieism  of  t!ie  merely  tvntemptnons  kituK  and 
his  critics  are  accordingly  compelled  to  take  up  a 
»li(Tcrent  jwsitioiL  None  now  attempt  entirely  to 
deny  his  immense  talent  and  pre-eminence  in 
deom-ative  art^  nor  the  loftiness  and  simplicity  of 
his  conceptions.  Hut  other  means  of  attack  must 
ho  fon»»d  ;  for  is  ho  nr>t,  with  MM.  Huudry,  Jules 
Tjofebvro,  and  a  few  others,  the  cliief  and  most 
imposing  barrier  to  the  innishing  tide  of  realism, 
which,  no  longer  content  to  occupy  its  projter  and 
lej^ititnate  place  in  the  liolds  of  genre,  portrait 
and  landscape,  would  now  invaile  the  precincts  of 
the  highest  di>corativo  art?  It  is  a  fact  that  a 
serious  attempt  is  being  made  to  substitute  for 
such  noble  and  appropriate  works  as  those  devised 
by  the  painter  for  the  museum  at  Amiens  ami  the 


Paris  Hfttel  de  Ville,  and  by  51.  Baudry  for  th^ 
foyer  of  the  Grainl  Oitera,  productions  in  tlio- 
style  exhibited  by  M.  Gervex  in  Ids  highly  dexter- 
ous, but  mean,  unpleasant  and  unornamental  can- 
vases devised  for  the  decoration  of  one  of  the- 
Parisian  Mairies.*  It  is  not  so  long  since  repre- 
sentative Parisian  critics  wrote  of  M.  Pnvis  de- 
Chavannes  in  this  strain  :  "  We  recognize  his 
great  ability  as  a  designer  and  colorist,  but  he 
seeks  here  to  represent  what  he  has  never  secTi, 
and  what  we,  the  inhabitants  of  France,  and  not 
of  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  neither  want  any  longer 
nor  understand.  We  ask  for  sometlnng  newer 
and  more  modern  in  type  and  conception,  more 
completely  in  sympathy  witli  our  humanity  of  to- 
day and  its  wantt?.'*  To-day  he  may  be  said  to 
have  established  his  claim  to  be  judged  by  the 
higher  c^mons  of  decorative  and  ideal  art — tlie 
Cimons  applied  to  the  great  masters,  who  inter- 
preted nature  by  searching  out  its  noblest,  tru- 
est and  most  essential  elements,  while  neglecting 
such  as  from  their  merely  accidental  and  tempo- 
rary nature  are  unworthy  of  being  jierpetuated. 

Very  much  of  a  personage  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars  Salon  is  the  talented,  showy  and  courtly 
Carolus  Duran,  wlto  does  innumerable  different 
things  admirably  well.  Ho  paints  portraits,  so 
it  is  said,  for  money,  and  cultivates  the  nude  for 
fame.  lie  is  sixty  years  of  age,  and  of  notably 
distinguished  and  elegant  i>ersonality.  Altliongk 
born  at  Lille,  he  claims  Caslilian  origin,  and  cer- 
taiidy  presents  the  type  and  allure  of  a  Spanish 
cavalier. 

The  New  Salon  has  also  enrolled  amongst  its 
notabilities  Messrs.  Ouez,  Gervex,  Cazin,  Boll, 
Dagnan-Houveret,  L'llereniite  and  Jeun  Berand. 
Two  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  women 
painters  of  Franco — namely,  Mmo.  Madeleine  Lc- 
nmire  and  Mile.  Louise  Breslan — figure  on  the 
catalogue  of  the  New  Salon,  while  Mile.  Abbema 
remains  with  the  Old.  Beraud  has  two  6]>ecial 
titles  to  distinction :  lie  is  an  inimitably  fine  deline- 
ator of  the  njodern  Parisian — aJid  PariKienne — and 
the  most  daring  of  innovators  in  the  direction  of 
what  may  bo  cjdled  the  anachronistic  sermou- 
])ictnre.  This  latter  consists  in  the  presentation 
of  "Sew  Testament  stories  in  moilcrn,  not  to  say 
jin-{le-fiifrlrf  dress.  Ti)n8,  in  Bri-and's  most  strik- 
ing prtMluciion  of  tliis  kind,  the  famous  "  Magda- 
len at  the  Pharisee's  House,*' exhibited  in  1601, 
we  have  tlje  penitent  in  the  guise  of  an  elegant 
demi-mondaiuc  prostrate  before  a  party  of  cyn- 
ical geutlemeu  in  evening  dress,  who  have  Just 
been  dining  :  wliile  near  the  head  of  the  table 

"  See  detailed  «tndy  of  the  works  of  M.  Pqtu  iU  Cbm- 
vmnnM,  hy  CUudo  Fkillips.  iu  CiuaeU's  Mtigannf  it/Ari. 
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mis  the  Imlo-crowned  Christ,  tittering  Ilis  divine 
rebuke,  "  I^et  him  wlio  is  without  guilt  cast  the 
firat  stone.**  The  ftices  in  this  strangely  impressive 
picture  nre  coini>o3ite8  of  the  salient  traits  of  cer- 
tain eminent  moralists,  piillosopherB  and  littt'ra- 
tours  who  are  personally  familiar  to  Parieiatia. 
The  artist  is  thiia  enabled  to  secure  a  startling 
effect  of  realism,  and  to  lieap  confusion  upon  the 
latter-day  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  without  exposing 
himself  to  prosecution  for  defamation  of  charac- 
ter. Beraud  followed  this  up  last  year  with  a  less 
successful  "Descent  from  the  Cross"  on  Mont- 
martre,  which  curious  work  may  at  present  be 
seen  in  the  French  section  ut  the  Chicago  Fair. 
Meanwliile  the  two  Salons  of  1893  hare  thrown 
open  their  gates,  and  their  respective  offerings 
are  now  before  the  public  in  full  display  aiul 
rivalry.  Evidently  the  rapprorhemt'ui  of  the  two 
great  factions  dividing  the  French  artists,  if  it  ii> 
ever  to  come  about,  is  indefinitely  postponed. 
The  Champs  Klysees  Salon,  opening  as  usual  on 
.the  lat  of  May,  under  tlie  presidency  of  M.  Uon- 
nat,  is  ahead  this  rear  in  point  of  time.  It  is  too 
early,  at  the  present  writing,  to  venture  upon 
even  general  comparisons.  The  Old  Salon  shows 
nearly  2,000  pictures,  and  half  as  many  works  of 
sculpture.      Amongst   the    names   which    figure 


prominently  are  those  of  Roybet,  liougnerean^ 
Bonnat,  Munkacsy,  Wenker,  Alma-Tudeiiui,  Le-- 
fobvre,  Hennor,  Lanrens.  Uochegroese.  Fhirneng,. 
Constant  and  Ridgewar  Knight,  and  of  the  sculp- 
tors, Falgniere,  Mercic,  Charpentier,  Hnrrias  and 
Fr^'miet.  At  the  New  Salon,  on  the  Champ  do- 
Mars,  some  of  the  familiar  great  names  are  missing: 
this  year  ;  but  it  is  always  an  even  chance  here- 
that  their  absence  will  be  made  up  for  by  some 
sensational  success  amongst  the  new  meu — th& 
jettnes. 

Such  is  the  Paris  Salon,  that  shining  goal 
which  many  nn  ambitious  American  artist  has  at- 
tained, and  toward  which  niaTiy  mure  are  striv- 
ing, as  they  must  continue  to  strive,  unaided,  for 
a  long  while  yet,  until  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  take  the  fii-st  step  toward  fos- 
tering native  art  by  the  foundation  of  a  National 
School.  This  desired  consummation  we  may  per- 
haps live  to  see  (is  not  tlie  approach  of  the  Mil- 
lennium itself  confidently  predicted  ?),  together 
with  thu  establishment  of  an  American  Prize  of 
Rome — or  Prize  of  Paris.  There  are  to-day  nearly 
two  thousand  American  art  students  enrolled  at 
the  various  schools  and  studios  of  Paris ;  and  ev- 
ery one  of  tiicse  students  comes  more  or  less  di- 
rectly under  the  personal   influence  of  the  meiL 
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whose  namce  and  works  are  Ibo  pride  iind  glory 
of  the  Sulou. 

In  a  rambling  old  house  (Xo.  131  Boiilevarfl 
MontpnrnaemO,  in  the  heart  of  tlie  Latin  Quar- 
ter, flouriahes  the  American  Art  Students'  Club, 
Vtarted  some  two  or  throe  veara  since,  tinder  the 


presidency  of  our  successf  iil  compatriot,  iMr,  A.  A. 
Anderson.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  summer 
evening's  garden />'/*,  at  which,  on  this  delightful 
bit  of  artistic  neutral  ground,  M.  Bouguerean  ad- 
dressed to  the  youthful  assemblage  an  earnest  and 
intimate  discourse,  closing  with  an  inspiring  dec- 
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.laration  to  the  efTeot  thnt  "  America  is  rich  above  the  knowledge  which  past  experieuce  has  given  to 

.all  otlicr  oounlrlcx  in  the  resources  and  conditions  our  Old  World  schools.    The  artistic,  no  less  than 

favoruhle  to  the  devulopmont  of  the  art  of  the  fut-  the  material,  triumphs  of  the  coming  age,  young 

iiroi  Aiul  her  students  are  tlio  readiest  to  absorb  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  in  your  grasp/' 
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ItV    I'KOKKSSOR   KiDKUU)   K.  Canuti. 


IIauhi.y  had  1  ovossed  the  ocean,  revisiting  the 
•olil  Cantinent  aftor  an  absence  which  made  me 
foot  a  Ntran|{er  if  not  an  alien,  when  I  found  the 
liir  much  bri|{htor  and  the  sky  morn  sortMie  than 
la  ilie  i;roater  part  of  our  country.  Kverything 
around  me  vividly  illustrated  the  pleasing  descrip- 
tions of  France. 

l*asiiin){  to  Italy,  I  liad  the  sensation  of  riding 
throuKh  the  Al|»s,  and  in  the  intt>rvaU  of  whirling 
fi'om  onu  tunnel  to  another  1  was  wouderstruok 
by  the  scenery  aroui\d  iuo»  Steep  mountain  ^nniks, 
aw  wldoh  hovering  elonda  ieeme<l  to  I'est,  gave  me 
a  fair  idea  of  the  Arctio  regions.  Beautiful  it  is 
to  see  the  two  principtd  seasons  of  the  year  repre* 
nenteil  in  ivality,  and  at  the  same  time,  lu  what- 
i*ver  moiUh  of  suuuuer  a  t»*aveler  }visst^  through 
the  Al|>St  he  will  see  snow-ooYere<l  regions  on  their 
aiummits  ;  while  the  valleys  below  are  fioo^leil  with 
the  sunshine  of  summer. 

*rhe  Italian  (H^asants  are  v(.'>ry  )H>lite  and  hospi- 
table to  strangers,  lu  this  respect  they  deserve 
the  praise  they  receive  frvMu  all  who  have  liveil 
among  them.  A  stranger  U  received  with  all  the 
defereu^^  usually  )vud  to  personages  of  the  king- 
dom. He  is  satutiHl  by  all  whom  he  meets,  men 
and  women,  and  their  salutations  are  maile  gra- 
olons  by  a  smile  or  )deasaut  wor\ls.  The  peasant 
f^U  ptvud  to  assvKMate  with  the  stranger,  aud  is 
gratidtnl  to  be  able  to  do  him  servict^ 

Tho  stmnger  who  first  enjoys  the  attentions 
\m\\  him  by  the  ^M^asants  in  Italy  will  conjecture 
tlkat  it  U  due  to  the  humility  to  which  they  wvre 
(raiuiKl  by  oppi>wsiou  in  the  j»ast.  But  such  is 
not  the  oast',  h  is  due  rath«^r  to  the  matin^rs 
thev  aro  tauii^ht  as  chitdreiu  I  will  not  say  that 
thoii*  vnluoation  is  a*  e\teu*ivt»  as  tha»  of  the  avifis 
a>!v  \'f  v»u»'  Amerii.'au  wuniry  }«^>ple«  but  it  is  a 
fnot  th'U  (Kditeuesa  iu  the  Italian  schools  t3  next 
W  H'rtvUn^  and  writing,  lu  the  small  towud>  in- 
\avu4bl.v  t'nruishv\l  with  public  schools  siuoj  the 
Uv^sohUunu  ih»^»v  is  a  ftur  degree  cf  kw>wl*jUge 
auu^ng  the  itvo^»K»-  -a  kuowWge  att*i  schoolutg 
\OuoU  base  tm(4%t'tvHl  gracious  manu«r«  with  an 
ludvi'vuvWuvv  v*l  ohaiaoter  that  makes  evijry  itwti- 
visual  the  gitat\liau  of  his  rights^ 


It  gave  mc  much  pleasure  to  observe  the  extent 
of  republican  feeling  amongst  them.  The  envied 
example  set  forth  by  the  United  States  especially 
has  been  effective  in  arousing  the  people  of  the  ^ 
countries  from  which  we  receive  emigrants  to  a 
just  estimation  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities. 
Nor  can  it  l>e  doubted  that  Euro|)cans  who  return 
to  their  fatherland  from  the  United  States  exert 
a  gooil  political  influence  upon  their  countrymen. 
The  )H)asants  of  various  ranks  were  wont  to  listen 
to  me  with  ra]>t  attention  when  I  spoke  of  our 
privileges  and  institutions,  and  they  often  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  acquire  the  same  in  Italy. 

If  religion  must  be  brought  into  the  question,  I 
must  express  my  conviction  that  the  Roman 
Chuivh  has  lost  much  of  her  hold  upon  the  Ital- 
ians. In  those  days  when  light  and  knowledge 
were  kept  back  from  the  masses  the  church  nsed 
to  have  the  most  dntiful  and  bigoted  subjects,  but 
at  present  the  reaction  is  in  force.  The  peasants 
are  still  Catholics.  They  attend  the  ministrations 
of  the  priests  and  perform  the  duties  which  that 
religion  imposes.  But  they  have  faith  chiefly  in 
their  own  prayers^  and  while  some  remain  stead- 
fast to  the  confession,  and  have  masses  said  for 
the  dead>  the  majority  have  renounced  both. 
The  priests^  regarxleii  a  few  generations  hock  with 
superstitious  awe,  are  to-day  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  ol  the  community,  and  in  some  eases  are  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  those  who  remember 
their  attitude  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  they  op- 
posed Italian  unity  and  retarded  the  freedom  of 
the  (>eople. 

The  petksauts  have  still  a  religions  bigotry,  bat 
this  consists  mainly  in  their  belief  in  saints  and 
miracles.  The  teachers  of  the  Catholic  doccrine 
have  losk  their  former  influence.  One  evening. 
as  I  waif  conversing  with  some  peasants  seated 
among  the  ruins  of  att  ancient  cascle.  the  Roman 
question  was  brought  ap«  and  I  said  :  "^  The  Pope 
will  hardly  posseea  Rome  a^u.'*  *"The  Popes 
politicai  power.**  replied  thi»  doctor  of  th«  town.. 
"  fcs  lost  forever,  for  while  a  true  Italian,  exists 
he  will  consider  Koitte  dearer  than  his  li^.*^ 
^^  For  wjr  part^'*'  added  a  hardy  fturmer.  wick 
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Tmrddy  boots  and  a  short  pipe  in  his  montli,  '*  I 
-would  rather  see  Italy  involved  in  war  than  have 
her  lose  the  seat  of  the  p:lory  of  onr  ancestors." 

Tlie  natural  occupation  of  the  Italian  peasants 
is  agriculture.  With  few  exceptions  there  are  no 
manufactures  or  mines,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  inhabitants  must  depend  for  subsistence  on 
the  tillage  of  their  lands.  Of  those  few  who  are 
Tiot  farmers  there  aro  in  each  town  two  or  three 
fihnemakors,  one  or  two  blacksmiths,  a  few  car- 
penters, some  tailors,  stonomasons  and  store- 
kee])er8.  The  town  lias  generally  three  or  four 
rich  families^  who  are  the  owners  of  the  lands 
round  about.  The  peasants  lead  a  very  humble 
life,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat  the  farmers 
live  the  worst  of  all.  Those  sturdy  sons  of  the 
£oil  have  always  the  hardest  work  to  do  and  the 
least  to  cat.  This  is  due  to  tlie  fact  tliat  very 
few  of  them  own  the  land  they  cultivate.  They 
are  all  under  rich  proprietors,  and  practically  iu 
the  condition  of  serfs.  The  propi'ietore  have 
Agents  to  attend  to  their  lands,  and  those  agents, 
generally  harsh  and  exacting,  keep  tho  farmer 
under  their  stern  orders  with  unrelenting  sever- 
ity. It  ifl  only  of  late  that  the  Italian  farmers 
have  begun  to  assume  ai»  independence  of  charac- 
ter which,  at  least,  will  protect  their  riglits  from 
further  infriugement.  But  tlie  peasant  must 
work,  and  his  whole  family  must  hp|p  him,  other- 
wise they  would  have  to  face  destitution.  After 
the  farmer  has  labored  the  whole  year  he  gets 
onc-lialf  only  of  the  profits  and  of  the  products. 
If  the  crops  have  been  poor,  then  misery  follows 
with  the  winter.  The  merchants  and  store- 
keepers get  along  more  ever»ly,  but  they  too  must 
always  pray  for  good  crops. 

Yet  this  austere  living  only  slighlly  affects  the 
clieerfulness  of  the  Italian  jfeasants,  and  with  all 
their  toil  and  sufferings  they  seem  to  enjoy  life. 
On  pleasant  days  one  hears  singing  from  morn- 
ing till  night ;  and  when  thoy  meet  their  saluta- 
tions are  accompanied  by  jokes  and  laughter. 

The  Italians  are  very  sensitive,  and  this  may 
account  in  some  degree  for  their  con  side  rate  nesa 
toward  others.  But  their  sensitiveness  is  above 
all  demonstrated  in  tlieir  love  affairs,  which  were 
to  me  a  most  interesting  study. 

There  is  something  chivalrous  in  the  love  of 
the  Italiau  youth.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single 
girl  in  all  Italy  is  without  a  lover  after  she  has 
passe<l  sixteen  summers  ;  and  more  often  than  not 
the  first  lovo  is  tiie  last.  But  before  the  lover  is 
fimilcd  upon  he  must  prove  acceptable  not  only  to 
the  girl,  but  to  her  family  as  well.  In  tlioae  vil- 
lages, where  they  all  know  one  ar.other  as  well  as 
if  they  were  but  one  family,  the  attachment  be- 
tween two  yonng  people  is  at  once  known,  and 


becomes  the  subject  of  infinite  gossi{>.  If  the 
match  is  possible  and  fitting,  then  both  are  en- 
couraged ;  but  if  not,  tlie  girl  especially  U  made  an 
object  of  ridicule  by  her  friends,  who  are  the  old 
ladies,  the  married  women  and  the  girls  of  the 
neighborhood.  It  is  oidy  in  rare  cases  that  she 
insists  on  encoumging  her  lover  after  he  has  been 
condemned  by  such  a  tribunal.  In  this  manner 
uniformly  happy  marriages  come  about,  and  the 
question,  **■  Is  marriage  a  failure  ?''  is  not  an  avail- 
able topic  of  discussion.  This  is  due  to  the  com- 
mon faithfulness  between  husbands  and  wives, 
consequent  in  its  turn  upon  the  sincerity  of  their 
lovQ  matches. 

1  chanced  to  Gud  myself  in  one  town,  not  far 
from  my  home,  at  the  time  when  the  recruits  of 
the  army  were  called  to  the  city  for  enrollment. 
Tiie  young  men  passed  the  night  before  their  de- 
[tarturc  in  serenading  their  sweethearts,  singing 
patriotic  and  love  eonga  until  the  break  of  day. 
About  two  hours  before  noon,  as  they  started  on 
their  long  march,  tliey  began  songs  of  farewell — 
sweet  leavetakings  of  parents,  sweethearts  and 
friends.  I  was  seated  under  a  tree  with  two  ac- 
quaintances. '*  Look  !"  said  one  of  them,  point- 
ing to  a  window.  I  turned,  and  saw  a  beautiful 
brunette  weeping  as  she  gazed  upon  the  moving 
ranks  of  the  young  men.  Then,  all  around,  I 
perceived  other  girls  at  the  windows  with  their 
handkerchiefs  before  their  eyes.  On  the  door- 
step of  a  house  two  young  couples  were  holding 
each  other's  hands  with  ilesjmirlng  looks,  as  if  un- 
able to  part.  A  little  further  on  a  girl  fastened 
a  flower  on  a  young  man's  coat,  and  then  buried 
her  face  in  her  handkerchief  as  they  parted. 
There  were  a  hundred  other  similar  epiKodes  at 
the  same  time,  which  prettily  illustrated  the  ten- 
derness of  sentiment  between  Italian  lovers. 

The  last  characteristic  of  the  Italian  ]>easant6 
which  I  am  going  to  note  here  is  their  great  love 
of  music.  While  riding  through  the  woods  I 
often  halted  my  horse  to  listen  to  the  heantifnl, 
clear  voice  of  some  coniadinn  singing  like  a  bird 
at  her  work.  The  Iialian  country  girls  luive  a 
natural  gift  of  expression  in  song  which  is  truly 
remarkable.  During  the  mild  season,  when  even- 
ing comes,  the  Italian  towns  are  full  of  music. 
Tho  young  men  turn  out  in  companies  of  six, 
eight  or  twelve,  and  then  such  singing  is  heard 
as  is  rare  to  find  in  America  outride  the  opei>a  or 
concert  room.  I  often  wondered  whence  onme 
tlieir  nai'vo  and  touching  melodies.  They  often, 
indeed,  sing  folk  songs  to  airs  from  *'I1  Trovfi- 
tore,"  "  Norma/'  "  La  Traviata,"  etc.  ;  but  they 
had  others  which  were  quite  as  sweet  in  an  art- 
less way,  and  which  I  am  sure  were  not  from  any 
of  the  classical  composers. 


XTkiMAy  rEL\&\>T  i\    !        :  %    i.v\i  if  uv  u.  Moiugsm  rnou  tuk  paimuiu  mv  AXtuueom. 


Hv  Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 


"  YB8,  it*8  a  ead  story,"  said  Mrs.  Brown  ;  "  and 


I  can  tell  you  tho  truth  of  it.  if  anyone  can,  for  I 
was  called  in  at  the  time,  and  saw  more  o'  the 
goin*8-on  tlian  most  folk  hereabont," 

The  good  woman  settled  tho  cnshions  of  her 
chair  afresh,  took  np  her  knitting  and  began  : 

•*  Father  an'  me  was  young  people  then,  an'    every  summer.     The  stepdaughter  was  married, 


•*  Jedgo,  he  wanted  to  build  a  house  here  an' 

come  here  summers,  but  his  wife,  she  wouldn't 
hear  of  it ;  bo  the  jedf^c  used  to  come  alone,  now 
an'  then,  an*  stop  ut  the  hotel,  an'  look  up  his  old 
friends.  But  Mrs.  llartley.,  she  died,  an'  then 
tho  jedge  built  the  white  house  an'  come   hero 


Miiandy  there  was  a  little  toddlin'  thing,  no  big- 
ger than  her  own  baby  is  now,  when  Jedge  llart- 
Icy  came  to  live  in  the  big  house  across  tho  road. 
Ye  see,  tho  jedge  was  born  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  he  allers  had  a  likin'  for  the  town. 
Ho  wont  to  tlie  city  when  ho  was  a  little  feller, 
and  made  a  heap  o*  money  in  tho  lawyer  busi- 
ness, an'  they  said  as  how  he  was  a  great  hand 
at  8peechifyin\  and  was  thought  a  deal  of  in  tho 


an  once  in  awhile  she  come  here  on  a  visit,  an' 
then  such  times  as  they*d-l)avo  !  She  was  jest  like 
her  ma,  all  for  show  an'  fuss  an'  feathers.  Ihit 
the  jedge  liked  best  to  be  alone  with  his  son,  who 
was  here  most  o'  the  time.  He  was  a  mighty 
pleasant  young  gentleman,  an'  seemed  to  enjoy 
bein*  here  with  his  father,  for  all  it  was  so  quiet. 
In  the  full  o'  tlio  year  they  allers  had  a  party  o* 
young  gentlemen,  Mr.  Charles's  friends,  here  for 


city.     He  married  a  rich  wife — a  widder  witli  a  tho  shootin,  an*  then  it  would  be  lively  at  tho 

danghter,  she  was,  and  she  was  a  highflier  !     AI-  house  agaiiu     There  was  one  of  'em  used  to  come 

lera  a-dressin' an*  goin' to  balls  and  dinners,  an'  more  often,  an'  him  an'  Mr.  Charles  was  great 

giviu'  big  parties  in  her  own  house,  an' ependin'  friends.     He  was  a  good-lookin*  feller,  that  city 

money  reckless  I  chap,  an'  allera  liad  a  jdeasant  word  for  everyone 
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he'd  meet  ;  but,  somehow,  I  mistrusted  him— he 
had  a  rovin'  eye  an'  a  kind  of  a  slippery  way  I 
didn't  like.  But  other  folks  tliought  he  was  fine, 
an'  liked  him  better  than  thej  did  Mr.  Charle«» 
who  was  more  quiet  like,  an'  not  so  ready  with  hi* 
tongue. 

'*  Well,  he  came  here  so  often,  folks  begmn  to 
wonder  what  brought  him,  an*  purty  soon  it  got 
around  that  he  was  makin'  np  to  Farmer  Gray's 
daughter  Rosy.  Asa  Gray  had  three  danghtersy 
but  they  wasn't  none  on  'em  much  to  look  at  ex- 
cept Kosy,  M*ho  was  the  purtiest  girl  anywhere 
around  these  parts.  She  was  a  nice  girl,  too,  but 
she  was  fond  of  a  good  time,  an'  a  little  stand- 
offisli  with  the  fellers  at  times.  Sam  Rogers  was 
in  love  with  her  ever  since  she  was  a  little  thing, 
an'  altho'  she  almos'  drove  him  crazy  with  lier 
ways  sometimes,  we  allers  supposed  she'd  marry 
])im  finally,  for  we  didn't  think  any  girl  in  her 
senses  would  throw  away  the  chancy  of  getting 
Sam  Rogers.  So,  when  people  saw  this  city  fel- 
ler was  foolin'  around  Rosy,  they  looked  out  for 
trouble,  for  Sam  had  a  bad  temper  when  he  got 
riled.  And  trouble  there  was,  worse  than  we 
thought  for  ! 

<*  Well,  when  Sam  took  to  meetin'  Mr.  Charles 
an'  his  friend  at  Farmer  IJray's  most  every  time 
he  went  there  he  begun  to  get  riled,  more  espe- 
cial as  Rosy  allers  seemed  pleased  to  see  them,  an' 
didn't  pay  much  attention  to  him  when  they  was 
there.  He  didn't  mind  Mr.  Charles,  for  he  an' 
Sam  was  good  friends,  an' then  Mr.  Charles  would 
Ih)  talkin'  to  old  Gray  an'  to  Sam,  while  the  other 
feller — Compton  was  his  name — was  doin'  the 
charmin'  to  Rosy.  Sam  told  father  one  day  that 
if  Rosy  liked  the  feller,  an'  he  meant  fair  an' 
siinaro  by  her.  ho  wouldn't  never  stan'  in  their 
way,  but  he  said  he  .mistrusted  the  chap  didn't 
ni(*un  the  honest  thing  by  Rosy,  an'  he  wasn't 
Knin*  to  stun'  around  an'  see  any  such  doins 
wliih*  ho  h»d  strength  loft  to  protect  her. 

**  Mr.  (Mmrhis  an'  Mr.  Compton  went  away  to- 
gnlhor  for  awhile,  an'  one  day,  when  they  was 
^nnn  iiliout  a  wm^k,  Sam  Rogers  came  in  here  in 
II  hdwliu'ragt*.  You  »t«e,  Sam's  mother  was  a  sort 
I)'  I'litiHin  o'  mine,  an'  wo  allors  looked  on  Sam  as 
iiiin  of  tho  fantiiy  like.  Well,  Sam  he  come  in, 
iiMii'in'  mad,  untl  Haiti  tis  how  he  found  out  from 
iiiiiiio  ohap  at  tho  hutol.  who  know  Compton. 
thai  Ito  wait  ont(>tK***l  t*^  somo  rioh  oity  girl,  who 
vvun  away  travitjin'.  in  Kuropo,  1  think  l\o  said,  an' 
wan  ^ohi'  to  marry  hor  no\t  your. 

••  '  What  d»d  I  toll  yor  Y  hok  Sam,  who  was  so 

iiiinl  ho  niitildn't  hanlly  Hpouk  ntraight.     *  l>idn*t 

I  nuv  Iho  follor  wan  playin'tho  fool  with  Rosy? 

1  tnll  yor  now,  an'  1  want  yor  holh  to  take  a  note 

\  thtit  If  that  chap  com««  haiigiu'  round  Rosy 


Gray,  an'  talkin'  soft  to  her,  an'  I  catch  him  at  it^ 
I'll  shoot  him  down,  just  as  he  stands  V 

'•  Father  an'  me  both  tried  to  pacify  him,  but 
his  blood  was  up,  an'  he  wouldn't  bear  to  reason, 
90  all  we  could  do  was  to  hope  the  city  chap  would 
keep  out  o'  the  way. 

*'  The  next  evenin'  was  hot  an'  sultry,  an'  I  was 
flittiu*  by  the  door  tryin'  to  keep  cool — father  was 
down  to  a  meetiu' of  tome  sort  at  the  hotel — when 
I  see  a  man  come  ont  from  the  jedge's  hooae  au' 
go  down  the  road  toward  Fanner  Gray's.  It  was 
BO  dark  I  couldn't  see  his  face,  but  I  thonght 
from  his  walk  and  figur'  it  must  be  Mr.  Charles. 
I  wouldn't  ha'  thonght  no  more  of  it,  only  I 
surprised  at  seein'  him,  as  I  didn't  know  he 
home. 

'*  About  an  hour  later  I  was  upstairs  with 
Mirandy — for  what  witii  the  heat  an' the  'skeeters 
the  poor  child  was  that  restless,  there  was  no  get- 
tin'  her  to  sleep  at  all ;  an'  as  I  was  sittin'  there  I 
heard  a  shot,  an'  then  a  scream  that  kinder  froie 
up  all  the  blood  inside  me. 

**  I  sot  there,  all  of  a  shiver,  an'  the  hired  girl 
I  got  in  for  harvest  time  come  runnin'  up. 

•'  •  Oh,  Mis'  Brown,  did  you  hear  that  screech  ?* 
sez  she.     '  What  do  you  think  it  was  *f* 

*' '  It  was  a  woman's  voice,  Sairey,'  sez  I,  'an' 
that's  all  I  know,  but  if  youll  set  here  with  tho 
child  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  out  what's  the  matter/ 
For  the  shot  I  heard  first  skeered  me  worse 'n  tho 
scream.  Girls'll  scream  at  most  anything,  but  I 
didn't  like  that  shot. 

"  So  down  I  went,  an'  out  into  the  road,  but 
couldn't  see  nor  hear  uothin'  more,  I  walked 
down  a  bit  toward  Farmer  Gray's,  an'  when  I  got 
near  enough  I  see  the  parlor  was  all  lit  up,  an' one 
o'  the  girls  was  standi n'  by  the  winder,  wnugin' 
her  hands  and  goin'  on  awful. 

"  *  There's  somethin'  up  there,'  thinks  I.  So  I 
went  on  to  the  house  as  quick  as  I  could.  The 
door  was  wide  open,  an'  I  west  right  into  the  sit- 
tin' room  'fore  I  found  anybody.  But  I  found 
'em  there,  an*  it  makes  dm  shiver  now  to  think 
of  the  sight  I  saw  tliat  night. 

*-  There,  on  the  sofer,  was  Mr.  Charles  Hartley, 
laid  out  white  as  a  ghost,  an*  a  great  horrid  blood 
stain  on  his  coat ;  an'  Rosy  Gray  was  kneeling  be- 
side him,  rabbin*  his  hands,  an'  c^Un'  him  lovin' 
names,  an'  bsseechin'  him  to  speak  to  her  *  jest 
once.'  It  was  heartrendin'  to  hear  the  girl  take 
on  so. 

"  The  otbo'  girls  was  standin'  by  the  winder, 
'most  in  hysterics,  an'  Old  Man  Gray  was  tryin'  to 
comfort  Rosy. 

**  Back  in  a  corner  by  the  door  was  Sam  Rog- 
ers, with  a  look  on  his  face  the  like  of  which  I 
hoi>e  never  to  see  again.     He  didn't  seem  to  see 
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anybod}'  but  Rosy  and  Mr.  Cliarleti,  an'  Le  stared 
at  them  iis  if  they  waa  ghosta,  au'  uot  flesh  an' 
blood  like  himself.  Jest  as  I  came  in  lie  moved 
forward. 

''  *  Hosy/  sez  he,  in  a  hollow  kind  o'  voice, 
'  "vron^t  yer  let  mc  8[)eak  to  yer  n  miuute  ?' 

"Rosy  looked  up  at  him,  and  give  him  such 
ft  look  !  She  just  hissed  one  word  between  her 
teeth.  *  Murderer  !*  was  all  she  said,  an'  then 
she  turned  to  the  poor  yoiing  gentleman  lyin* 
tliere  so  white,  an*  buryin'  her  face  in  his  breast, 
jest  below  that  red  stain,  she  commenced  to  sob 
ae  if  her  heart  was  broke. 

"  Ham  Blood  there,  sorter  dazed  like,  for  'most 
ft  minute,  then  he  turned  an'  walked  out,  I  fol- 
lowed and  stopped  him  in  the  hall. 

'*  '  Sam,*  I  sez,  *  where  are  you  goin'  ?* 

"'To  give  myself  up.'  sez  ho,  in  that  same 
holler  voice,  like  as  if  all  the  life  was  gone  out  of 
him. 

'••Who  to  r 

'*'To  the  jedgc.' 

"*Are  you  a-goiii*  to  tell  him  youVe  killed  tiis 
only  son  ?'  I  sez.  '  It'll  be  the  death  of  him,  too  t 
You  must  let  some  one  tell  him  first.  Oh,  Sam, 
what  did  you  do  ?* 

"'I  thought  it  was  the  other  fellow/  he 
groaned.  *  I  see  them  talkin'  down  by  the  gate, 
an'  jest  as  I  come  up  I  heard  Rosy  say,  "  Why,  I 
didn't  never  think  anything  of  him,  anyhow  ;''  an' 
I  was  that  jealous  crazy  I  thought  for  sartaiu  she 
meant  me,  au*  to  hear  her  talkiu'  that  way  to  that 
feller  that  waa  foolin'  her  waa  more  than  I  could 

stand,  an*  I  pulled  out  my  pistol U  God  ! 

O  Ood  !  what  hiive  I  done  ?* 

"  An'  the  poor  feller  stood  there,  claspin'  his 
hands  tight,  an*  with  that  dreadful,  despairiu' 
look  on  his  face  ! 

*•  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  for  all  he  had  jest  killed 
a  fellow  creature  in  his  blind  rage,  for  I  saw  he 
felt  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  us. 

*' '  Sam,*  I  sez,  *  you  jest  |^r»  back  to  my  house, 
an*  sot  there  till  I  come.  Now,  promise  me  you 
will.* 

"I  will,  Cousin  Ann,*  he  sez.  'It  don't  mat- 
ter much  where  I  go.  so  long  as  I  keep  out  of 
Rosy's  sight.  She  won't  never  want  to  see  me 
again  I  I  Jiope  lliev  won't  be  long  about  haugiu' 
mer 

**  An*  ofT  he  went  down  the  road,  his  head 
hangiu',  un'  a  step  on  him  like  an  old  man. 

***I  went  back  into  the  parlor,  an'  Farmer 
Gray  came  to  meet  me. 

•'*0h,  Mis'  Brown,'  he  sez,  '  Tm  glad  you're 
here :  we  need  help  badly.  Who  is  to  tell  the 
jedge  'f 

'*  Rosy  beard  him,  an*  she  stood  right  up. 


*' '  I  will  !*  sez  she,  calm  as  could  be,  though 
her  eyes  were  red  with  her  cryiu',  au'  her  purty 
hair  was  all  haiigin'  wild  round  her  face.  '  There's 
nobody  can  tell  liir»i  but  me,  for  it's  my  fault  this 
happened,  an*  there's  nobody  but  me  knows  how 
he  will  feel.' 

"  You  see,  it  seems  that  Rosy  was  in  love  with 
Mr.  Charles  all  tlie  time,  altho'  he  never  knew 
it,  an'  thought  no  more  of  her  than  of  any  purty 
girl,  for  he  wasn't  much  for  the  girls,  anyway, 
poor  young  gentleman.  He  didn't  know  his 
friend  /as  engaged  until  they  went  away  that 
time,  an*  then  he  talked  hot  to  him  about  his 
couduct  with  Rosy.  The  other  chap  look  it  oe 
a  joke ;  but  Mr.  Charles  was  a  good  man,  like  his 
father,  an'  didn't  like  them  kind  of  jokes.  So 
they  quarreled,  an'  Mr.  Charles  left  his  friend, 
an'  come  straight  up  here  to  tell  Rosy  what  the 
other  fellow  was  like.  Them  two  wns  jest  about 
of  a  build,  an'  so  in  the  dark  Sam  though^  it  was 
Compton. 

'*  Tliem  was  sad  times  iu  the  village  !  I  helped 
to  lay  out  the  poor  young  geutlemaa,  an*  Rosy 
took  care  of  the  jedge. 

''  You  never  saw  such  a  girl  !  There  she  was, 
her  heart  breaking  with  the  grief,  iin*  she  was 
that  tender  and  thoughtful  for  the  jedge,  as  if 
she'd  been  his  own  child  I 

"  The  poor  old  man  jest  broke  down,  an'  we 
thought  he'd  die,  too;  but  with  Rosy's  care  he 
pulled  through,  and  when  he  got  well  again 
he  adopted  Rosy  for  his  child,  an*  took  her  away 
with  him  to  fureign  parts. 

"  He  only  lived  a  few  years  more,  an*  Rosy  was 
the  light  of  hi-  life,  and  when  he  died  he  left  her 
all  the  money  his  son  would  have  had.  Rosy 
didn't  come  back  here  for  a  long  time,  but  now 
she  comes  up  to  the  big  house  every  summer,  an' 
brings  a  lot  o'  poor  city  children  with  her,  an' 
gives  'em  a  fine  time.  Au*  they  say  she  spends 
all  her  time  an'  money  doin*  good,  au'  there's 
many  a  poor  family  here  knows  it,  too.*' 

'*  Aiui  what  became  of  Sam  ?'* 

'*  Poor  feller  I"  sighed  Mrs.  Brown.  *'  The 
jedge  somehow  got  the  sentence  changed  to  hard 
labor — on  Rosy's  askin*,  they  said,  for  after  her 
first  grief  was  over  she  allers  said  she  was  to  blame 
for  it  all.  an'  tried  all  she  could  to  get  Sam  off. 
The  poor  feller  didu't  last  long,  an'  died  in  ]>risou 
soon  after  ha  was  sentenced.  I  was  mighty  sorry 
for  Sam,  for,  barrin*  that  he  was  a  relation  o' 
mine,  he  was  one  of  the  smartest  young  fellera 
in  town,  an*  he  certaiuly  hod  reason  to  be  mad  at 
that  Compton  feller. 

''So  that's  how  Mr.  Charles  Hartley  came  to 
his  death,  au'  I  ought  to  know  all  about  it,  if  anj- 
oue  does." 
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For  e^ntoms  Greenland  htm  been  a  £aMcina&' 
iitfif  mjiitcry.  The  wild  besaty  of  iu  ragigsd 
eoast,  iu  lUmoct  impregnable  ematera.  ice  belc, 
tho  hnj^e  glaciers  blocking  ita  fjordo,  hare  always 
aroased  pecnliar  interest ;  bat  far  more  excicing 
to  the  cariosity  of  man  have  been  the  inacmtable 
enigmas  of  its  northern  boandary,  and  of  that 
shronded  interior  which  fancy  long  tgo  envel- 
oped in  snpemataral  mystery — that  "  inland  ice  " 
which  tradition  pronounced  impenetrable. 

Kvery  attempt  to  explore  this  vsst  inland  ice 
cap,  howerer  nnsnccerafnl,  secma  only  to  hare 
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stjmn  Tared  die  cnzioBty  ami  aroiUBd  die  amhi- 
cioa  of  aivencarDOii  spirita.  La.  ▼ariaaa  expedi- 
ciona  daring'  the  presenc  cmtnry  one  aplorer 
sfcer  aoocher  ham  gone  beyond  die  margin,  of  dw 
greac  ice  sheet  ami  viewed  ita  long;  anbrakoL 
acretch,  or  hopefalLy  Tentnied  a  Ucde  war  along 
the  anknown  expanse,  nnol  some  nnexpeefeed 
barrier  forced  recam.  But  noc  aadl  IS88  was 
Nansen  s  £imoua  joamey  acros  Son  diem  Green- 
land accompliiihed.  and  sdll  fretiii  is  die  enchosi- 
asm  eiciceil  by  Lieurenaas  Robert  K  Peary's 
proasiag  of  Xordiem  t.rreenland  ia  die  sommer 

of  lS9:i.  Thac  Arctic 
inTe:iCigaciona  possess 
some  powerfnl  attrao- 
cion  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  both 
these  distingnished  ex- 
plorers meditate  new 
exploits^  and  the  sum- 
mer of  1S93  will  prob- 
ably find  them  again 
in  the  polar  regions. 

Certainly  it  is  not 
strange  that  a  country 
which  for  ages  has 
kept  the  secret  of  its 
silent  interior  and 
northern  boundary 
locked  in  icy  fetters 
should  be  the  object 
of  keenest  scientific 
interest.  And  the  re- 
snlts  of  a  long  series  of 
expeditions,  in  which 
untold  sufferings  hate 
been  endnred  and 
many  valuable  lives 
sacrificed,  have  de- 
veloped methods  by 
which  more  efiicient 
polar  work  has  been 
recently  achieved.  In- 
creased knowledge  of  * 
the  Arctic  seas,  the 
icebergs,  the  treacher- 
ous ice  pack  and  floes, 
reduces  the  danger  of 
voyages,  while  the 
system  of  sledge  trav- 
eling, and  the  use  of 
"ski,"  or  Norwegian 
snowshoes,    seem    ad- 
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mirably  adapted  to  countries  in  the  vicinity  of 

llio  North  Po]g. 

One  cannot  fully  appreciate  recent  explorations 
exccfpt  by  recalling  to  eomo  extent  the  history  and 
clitiiatic  conditionB  of  (irecnlaud,  und  the  results 
of  earlier  investigations. 

According  to  tiie  ancient  sagas  of  Iceland, 
Grconland  was  discovered  in  873  by  an  Icelander 
named  GunbiOrn,  who,  driven  westward  by  a 
storm,  eiglited  its  snowy  southern  headland,  and 
cliriatcned  it  "  Ilvidsacrk."  But  not  until  more 
than  a  century  later  was  any  settlement  made  in 
Iho  country.  About  985  the  son  of  a  Norwegian 
chief  living  in  Iceland  committed  a  murder,  and 
vaa  banislied  from  the  island  for  three  years.  lie 
was  known  as  Erik  the  Red  ;  and,  hesitating  where 
to  go,  finally  resolved  to  search  for  the  legendary 
land  of  Gunbiorn.  Tlie  first  sight  of  the  cheer- 
iest coast  did  noi  utti*act  him,  and  he  sailed  along 


the  shore  until  he  came  to  a  turning  point — now 

Cape  Farewell — thence  northward,  landing  near 
the  present  site  of  Juliauashaab,  where  he  spent 
the  time  of  his  exile.  This  was  in  summer,  and 
the  banks  of  the  fjords  were  covered  with  the 
rich  green  grass  that  quickly  springs  up  in  those 
regions,  and  it  scemB  natural  enough  that  ho 
should  call  the  country  "Greenland."  Even  after 
residence  had  given  him  knowledge  of  long  win- 
ters he  carried  back  to  Iceland  this  attractive 
name  to  induce  others  to  settle  there. 

A  colony  was  soon  established.  Towns  were 
built,  farms  were  cleared,  ships  from  Norway  and 
other  countries  came  to  trade.  Although  the  in- 
terior was  covered  with  ice,  pasturage  was  good 
on  the  fjords;  the  people  raised  cattle  and  slieep, 
and  the  reindeer,  walrus  and  seal  added  to  their 
means  of  sustenance.  Emigrants  poured  in,  and 
another  colony  was  established  farther  north,  the 
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two  being  distingiiislied  by  the  names  of  **  Oster- 
bygd  "  and  "  Vesterbygd."  Both  theee  settle- 
ments  are  now  believed  to  have  been  on  the 
western  coast,  bat  for  centaries  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  the  "  Osterbygd  "  was  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  numerons  expeditions  were  afterward 
sent  in  search  of  this  supposed  "lost  colony"  of 
Norsemen,  How  far  north  these  old  settlers  pen- 
etrated is  nncertain,  bnt  it  is  evident  they  went 
as  far  as  73'%  as  in  1824,  near  Upernarik,  a  stone 
was  discovered  carved  with  Runic  characters,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  men  who  made  the  inscrip- 
tion, witli  the  statement  that  they  ''  cleared 
ground  "  on  that  8|)0t,  April,  1135. 
•  Lief,  the  restless  son  of  Erik,  who  had  discov- 
ered a  portion  of  the  New  England  coast  in  one 
of  his  westward  cruises,  afterward  visited  Norway, 
and  was  persuaded  by  King  Olaf  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. Lief  carried  the  new  religion  back  to 
Greenland.  Erik  himself  was  a  reluctant  convert ; 
but  his  wife  Thjodhilda  founded  a  church,  which 
was  long  known  as ''Thjodhilda's  Kirk.*' and  in 
a  short  time  pagan  rites  were  wholly  abandoned 
by  the  colonists. 

In  1135  a  bishop  was  sent  to  reside  among 
these  Greenland  Christians.  Cathedrals,  churches 
and  monasteries  were  erected.  Trade  flourished, 
and  tlie  people  lived  contented  and  happy.  But 
in  process  of  time  Greenland  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Norway ;  commerce  with  other  nations 
was  prohibited,  shipping  interests  declined  ;  if 
bishops  were  appointed,  they  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  visit  their  charges  ;  and,  deprived 
of  priests  and  bishops,  public  worship  was  soon 
abandoned. 

The  story  of  the  final  extinction  of  the  Norse- 
men in  (Jreonhind  is  a  melancholy  one.  About 
the  middlo  of  the  thirteenth  century  news  came 
to  the  OHtcrbygd  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ves- 
torhygd  had  been  attacked  by  savages,  known  by 
the  name  of  Skrallings.  A  party  went  at  once  to 
their  relief  ;  but  not  a  h\iman  being  was  found — 
the  entire  settlement  had  disappeared,  wiih  all 
traces  of  their  destroyers.  Only  a  few  cattle  and 
ruined  buildings  rcnmiiied  of  the  flourishing  Ves- 
terhygd.  Tliese  Skrallings  wtTo  the  Esquimaux 
of  the  present  time — now,  through  the  influence 
of  ('hristian  missionaries,  a  quiet,  harmless  )>eo- 
ple,  hut  then  fierce  and  aggressive.  Gradually 
they  overran  the  entire  habited  portion  of  Green- 
land, and  although  the  Norsemeti  long  maintained 
an  ohHtinate  resistance,  fearful  massacres  occurred, 
until  the  old  Scandinavian  colonies  utterly  disap- 
peared. 

Thus  runs  a  legendary  tale  of  that  fateful  time  : 

9  little  remnant  of  the  colonies,  gathered  for 
rin  Erikfjord,  near  whore  the  first  settlement 


was  made,  attempted,  nnder  the  leadership  of  one 
Ungitok,  to  destroy  a  party  of  savages  on  an  isl- 
and in  the  vicinity.  Unfortonately,  one  Skralling 
chief,  named  Krassippe,  escaped  upon  the  ice. 
He  resolved  to  avenge  the  slanghter  of  bis  party. 
Aided  by  another  clan,  he  constmcted  an  im- 
mense raft,  with  a  hnge  scaffold,  and  so  covered 
it  with  bleached  sealskins  that  it  resembled  an 
iceberg.  Upon  this  the  savages  embarked,  tnm- 
ing  it  adrift  among  the  floating  bergs.  Its  dis- 
guise was  so  perfect  that  its  real  character  was 
never  suspected,  and  at  length  it  silently  lodged 
near  the  town.  Suddenly  the  parages  rushed  out 
among  the  people,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
church.  This  was  at  once  set  on  fire,  and  every- 
one perished  except  Ungitok,  who  escaped  with 
his  yonng  son.  For  awhile  he  concealed  himself; 
but  when  discovered,  he  threw  his  son  into  the 
water  to  prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Skrallings,  and  he  himself  was  quickly  slain.  So 
perished  the  last  Norseman,  and  the  wild  Esqui- 
maux roamed  unmolested  through  the  country, 
which  for  years  remaineil  practically  a  forgotten, 
lost  land. 

Occasionally  some  searcher  for  the  Northwest 
Passage,  touching  on  the  Greenland  coast,  brought 
away  vague  reports  of  the  natives.  Frobisher, 
about  1576,  named  the  western  coast  "Fries- 
land'*;  and  in  1585  Davis,  impressed  by  the 
rocky,  icebound  shore,  appropriately  called  it 
"Tlie  Land  of  Desolation.'* 

Meanwhile  this  "Land  of  Desolation"  had 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  Denmark  ;  and  that 
country  sent  various  expeditions  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  to  recover  the  almost 
forgott3n  province,  and  to  find,  if  possible,  some 
traces  of  the  Osterbygd,  which  was  still  believed 
to  exist  somewhere  on  the  eastern  coast.  These 
attempts  brought  many  disasters  and  little  suc- 
cess. 

In  1721  Hans  Egede,  a  Norwegian  missionary, 
moved  by  an  earnest  desire  to  carry  comfort  to 
the  remnant  of  the  "lost  colony'* — if  any  re- 
mained— or  to  help  such  natives  as  might  be 
frund  in  that  desolate  land,  settled  with  his  fam- 
ily at  ..odhs^b,  on  the  western  coast.  Although 
unable  to  find  any  Scandinavian  inhabitants,  he 
persov.rcd  in  bis  efforts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  natives,  and  the  Esquimaux  are  no  longer 
the  wild,  pagan  race  that  formerly  ravaged  tlie 
country. 

All  the  Danish  settlements  are  upon  the  western 
coast,  which,  up  to  about  74°  N.  Lat.,  is  divided 
into  two  inspectorates  and  twelve  districts,  nnder 
the  supervision  of  governors  who  ^re  responsible 
to  the  Danish  Government.  Godhaab  is  the 
Bonthem,   and   Godhavn  the  northern,   capital. 
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The  Esquimaux,  who  are  consulercc]  Danish  Bub- 
JBCts,  have  a  piirliament  of  their  own,  by  which 
certain  simple  but  cllieicnt  civil  laws  are  maiie. 
Trade — cliielly  in  skins,  oil,  whalebone  and  ivory 
— is  carried  on  exclusively  with  Denmark.  The 
most  southern  trading  district  is  JiilianaHhaab  ; 
the  moafc  northern,  Upernavik,  which,  curiously, 
means  '*  the  summer  place."  Supplies  of  various 
articles  arc  furnished  to  the  Esquimaux  by  tlie 
government  storeliouses  —  intoxicating  spirits, 
however,  being  rigidly  ex<!lnded. 

Egede  and  his  son  made  various  attempts  in 
Esquimau  boats  to  find  the  "lost  colony"  on  the 
eastern  cojigt;  and  during  the  following  150 years, 
one  expedition  after  another  souglit  to  land  on 
that  inhofipitable  shore,  in  vain.  The  icy  barriers 
within  and  around  this  Btrange  island  continent 
are  of  almost  fabulous  magnitude.  From  the  in- 
land ice  fields,  of  unknown  but  immense  depth, 
unnumbered  glaciers  flow  to  the  sea.  Some  are 
of  vast  extent :  the  Great  Humboldt  Glacier,  at 
the  head  of  Smith  Sound,  is  not  less  than  sixty 
miles  broad  ;  and  its  huge  ice  cliffs,  pushing  out 
into  the  waters,  rise  in  places  300  feet  above  the 
surface,  and  extend  over  2,000  feet  below.  Un- 
like the  Alpine  glaciers,  which,  descending  into 
wiirmer  levels,  are  melted  at  the  extremities,  the 
Greenland  glaciers  reach  the  frigid  sea  in  all  their 
pristine  hardness,  The  icy  coast  line  formed 
stretches  ever  seaward.  From  time  to  time  a 
str&ugo  phenomenon  occurs  :  suddenly,  with 
crackling  noises,  startling  vibrations  and  loud  re- 
ports, a  hnge  fragment  is  cast  off — an  iceberg  is 
set  free.  All  the  largest  icebergs  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  have  their  birthplace  on  the  Green- 
lattd  coast. 

Down  from  tl»e  frozen  stsia  of  the  farthest  north 
comes  the  great  polar  current,  sweeping  along  the 
ea'jtern  coast  of  Greenland,  cm'rying  on  its  cold 
bosom  vast  floes  of  drifting  ice.  It  pushes  around 
Cape  Farewell  in  spite  of  the  opposing  ocean 
swell,  forcing  ice  floes  aiul  icebergs  along  in  its 
course  np  the  western  coast,  until  its  resistless 
power  culminates,  as  it  were,  in  the  Melville  Buy 
"pack."  N[any  icebergs,  however,  are  driven 
across  Baflin'a  Bay  by  northerly  and  easterly 
winds,  until,  caught  by  the  southern  current,  they 
slowly  drift  into  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Ocean,  where, 
perilous  though  they  may  be,  they  are  but  a  frac- 
tion of  their  original  size.  When  we  remember 
that  only  one-eighth  of  an  iceberg  is  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea  we  may,  in  some  degree,  realize 
its  crushing  power  ;  and,  perhaps,  may  fancy  what 
an  awfnlly  grand  feature  of  the  Arctic  seas  are 
those  floating  mountains,  in  their  immense  extent, 
with  their  weird  outlines  and  ever-varying  phases 
of  light  and  shade. 


Navigation  among  the  bergs  and  floes  is  often 
wholly  impossible  and  always  hazardous  ;  but  the 
knowledge  gained  by  many  terribte  erperiences 
makes  it  possible  to  escape  the  Melville  Bay  "ice 
park  "  during  a  brief  time  in  mi<lsummer.  But 
Greenland  is  entirely  cut  off  from  the  onteiile 
world  from  the  last  of  September  nntil  the  fol- 
lowing April  or  May,  and  a  ship  caught  in  the 
closing  ice  has  little  chance  of  escape  from  de- 
struction. 

Far  more  inaccessible  than  the  western  is  the 
eastern  coast.  The  great  polar  ice  stream,  which 
in  winter  forms  a  solid  pack  from  Spitzbergen 
and  Iceland  to  the  Greenland  shore,  leaves,  even 
in  summer,  an  ice  belt  of  many  miles  in  width, 
whicii  forbids  approach.  Nevertheless,  intrepid 
explorers,  from  time  to  time,  have  conquered 
nature  sufficiently  to  investigate,  limitedly.  the 
coast  from  C'ape  Farewell  to  Cape  Dan,  about 
65°  N*.  Lat.,  while  from  that  point  to  Cape  Bis- 
marck, 70^  47'  N.  Lat.,  little  is  known  beyond 
the  bare  outlines. 

Certain  expeditions,  in  Esquimau  boats,  nota- 
bly those  conducted  by  Graah  in  1829-30,  and 
Holm  in  1883-S5 — both  Danish  officers— suc- 
ceeded in  working  their  way  along  the  shore  with- 
in the  ice  belt,  thus  obtaining  information  about 
the  coast  up  to  Cape  Dan,  which  enabled  Xan- 
aen,  more  recently,  to  make  his  way  on  the  same 
route  with  comparative  certainty.  Few  naviga- 
tors have  been  able  to  force  their  vessels  through 
tlie  wide  ice  belt.  NordenskiOld  made  many  at- 
tempts before  he  achieved  the  landing  of  the  iron 
steamship  Sofia,  in  September,  1883,  at  a  point 
near  Cape  Dan.  Terrible  tragedies  of  earlier 
date  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  to  reach  the 
eastern  coast  by  sea  was  impossible. 

The  awful  fate  of  a  fleet  of  whalers  of  various 
nationalities,  in  1777,  will  ever  be  remembered 
in  the  history  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Twenty- 
eight  vessels  were  canght  in  the  ice  about  •5'^N. 
I^t.  Some  of  them,  in  time,  workefl  themselves 
free  ;  but  twelve  remained  fixed  in  the  ice,  and 
slowly  drifted  southward.  \n  August  six  of  them 
were  crnshed,  and  sank  about  fifty  miles  from 
shore.  The  same  fate  befell  the  others,  one  after 
another,  until  in  October  the  last  one  went  down, 
after  having  drifted  about  1.250  miles  since  first 
caught  in  the  ice.  When  the  last  vessel  was 
wrecked  there  remained  28C  men  of  the  original 
number,  475 — some  in  boats,  some  on  the  floes. 
Their  experiences  in  attempting  to  reach  shore  or 
gain  some  relief  almost  exceed  belief.  A  party 
of  f^fty  drifted  around  Cape  Farewell  on  the  ice, 
and  finally  reached  the  Danish  settlements  on 
the  west.  Six  men,  who  had  saved  two  boats 
from  their  vessel,  worked  their  way  around  Cape 
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Farowoll,  and  after  torriblo  fluftertn^  rcachcil  a 
r«K!k  lunir  f^HUmnlj.  Thvris  tliuy  remained  until 
the  last  of  .Marcli,  1778»  wlicn  tliey  wcro  rescued 
by  Bomo  (IretMilandrrd.  They  had  traveled  not 
li*t(H  than  800  inilua  in  o[H*n  boata.  In  various 
ways  nhuiit  155  of  these  iinrortiin.'ito  men  finally 
reachei]  tlio  Danish  colonics,  all  the  rest  having 
|M*riithod. 


toward  tho  shoro,  they  took  to  their  boats.  It 
was  a  month,  bowovor,  before  Uicr  Biicccodel  in 
reaching  tlie  coa&l.  Tiien  they  workcil  their  nay 
coiithwurd  nntil  they  reached  Friedrick^thal,  after 
nine  months  of  jieril  in  Aretia  seaa. 

Such  exporioncea  gave  no  flattering  hopes  of 
comfortably  griinlng  the  eastern  coast  by  sea,  and 
the  possibility  of  jiassing  from  tho  west  through 
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Id  September,  1869,  the  Jlanm,  of  the  Second 
Gertuaa  Korth  Pole  Expedition,  vfva  caught  in 
tho  ico  northeast  of  Cirocuhmd,  In  October  she 
Tva3  crushed  and  sank  about  70°  N.  Lat.  Pro- 
visions  and  boats  were  savod,  and  tho  winter  was 
spent  by  tho  officers  and  crow  on  n  floe,  drifting 
southward,  amid  a  variety  of  sovoro  cxjiorionces, 
uutil  in  May,  1870,  when,  perceiving  open  water 
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the  interior  was  long  an  interesting  speculation. 
Indeed,  an  opinion  prevailed  that  there  might  be 
oases  in  this  great  desert  of  ice — forests,  plants, 
pasturage,  useful  to  man — and  in  1828  tho  Uan- 
ish  Government  sent  out  an  expedition  untlcr 
Paaros  "  to  cross  the  country  to  find  tho  lust 
Osterbygd."  Eleven  horses  were  provided  for  tim 
trip  !     But  it  was  soon  found  that  a  horseback 
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rido  across  this  continent  wivi  not  an  easy  task  ! 
After  two  days'  travel  Panres  and  liU  di.sheartonod 
party  turned   back.     Abont   twenty  years   later, 
Delager  made  a  rather  more  fincccssfii!  attempt  ; 
but  after  four  days  returned,  all  bis  party  bav- 
in^ worn  out  tlieir  boots  f    A  few  otbcr  efforts 
were  made  to  penetrate  the  interior,  and  then 
the  world  ecems  to  have  abandoned' for  awhile 
all  thoughts  of  the  Osterbygd  and  the  inland 
ice. 

Abont  the  middle  of  the  present  century  tlie 
attention  of  the  scion LiGc  world  was  thoroughly 
aroused  concerning  CJrccnland'a  great  ice  cap 
and  the  phenomena  by  which  this  frozen  roeor- 
Toir  supplied  the  Arctic  eeas  with  icebergs. 
The  then  new  theory  of  a  great  Glacial  Period, 
or  Ice  Ago,  impressed  geologists  with  the  im- 
portance of  investigations  in  a  country  where 
glacial  forces  wero  active  on  an  immcnce  scale  ; 
and  Ilayes,  AVliymper,  Jensen  and  other  ex- 
plorers gathered  vuluablo  information  in  at- 
tempts to  open  a  way  through  the  v/hite  wil- 
derness that  shrouds  the  glacial  continent. 

In  1870  Nordenskiuld  went  about  thirty- 
fivo  miles  east  from  Di^ko  Bay  ;  but  not  con- 
tent with  this,  ho  niado  a  second  journey  iu 
1883,  advancing  about  cighty-threo  miles  be- 
yond the  ice  margin,  when  the  wet  snow  com- 
pelled him  to  stop,  although  the  Lapps  with 
him  continued  farther,  on  their  "ski."  This 
expedition,  which  revealed  that  beyond  the 
rough  crevassod  margin  of  the  inland  ice 
stretched  a  vast  expanse  of  smooth,  unbroken 
snow,  determine*]  Nanseu,  who  had  been  medi- 
tating incursions  into  Greenland,  to  adopt  the 
plan  he  so  successfully  carried  out  in  1688. 
Meanwhile,  however.   Lieutenant   Robert  E. 


Peary  made  in  Jnly,  1886,  what  bo  called  a 
"preliminary  recounoisaanco "  f rom  Disko  Bay. 
The  Es'juimaux  who  had  been  engaged  to  accom- 
pany liiiu  with  dogs  and  sledges  Jiaving  deserted 
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At  lltw  IfMt  mtixu^ni,  I'ftttry  becpMi  hit  trip  on  f'>ot, 
with  onn  rompunion,  MaiKB^rrl,  ft  r>ftni«h  oflletr* 
'I'tipjr  rcmnlii'il  »  point  sbont  104)  miUa  from  t^ 
•«il|tft  of  ihn  ioM,  anil  madif  mach  of  the  reiarB 
Juiirniiy  in  «  ni'lu  rmft  rigged  np  fr^m  their 
iilf«il^n>  iitmI  MtpAriMtooWi.  with  a  (ar|>ftnlin  for  ft 
Miiil  iiiwl  nn  AX  for  n  ni(Mr>r, 

Kriilljof  \Anipn  wah  born  noar  t'lirifttania,  in 
lAlil.  In  ]RH:j  lin  took  n  rriii««  on  thi^  Norwftgiftn 
lor  Vikitif},  to  iiuiiy  Iho  /  Arctic 

[iorm.     'Plio  Vikiutj  wiu   cm   ,.  ic«  off 

th(9  nimtoni  ooiut  of  ()rc«mlftnf),  aiuI  during  tbo 
w(>pk«  u'hilo  hHo  wiiM  fctttorml  jouti%  Na&aeira  en- 
thtmiiuni  wiu  kimllml  to  pioro*  tit*  R^rficripfl  of 
tlio  ttnknowri  country,  whon©  rujrifeil  (wftka  und 
§littoring  gldriors  ciut  a  KptiU  orer  him.  He  ]H>n- 
VW*<^(1  plaim;  and  whon  Nonlomtkiold's  micceM 
IwcnniP  known  ho  Hiiddonly  contHMVdd  a  project 
for  oro«Hin|T  (Iroonlanil  from  fiwt  to  we«t.  It 
wan,  ill  hriof,  to  go  as  near  tbo  mwlt^rn  conut  as 
poflniblo  in  a  Norwegian  soul  or ;  to  land  about 
flO'  N,  Lat.i  tbon  to  crow  tbo  it^c  cap  on  **  aki," 
Nrtnurn  IxOiovinij  that  tbo  prnH|M»o,t  of  tbo  more 
gonial  wcalrrn  count  woiiM  prpvoot  liis  party  from 
attempting  to  ttirn  back. 

Nausp?»  McU'rtcd  flvo  conipuiiions — vbroo  Norwc- 
giftiiA  and  two  l^appa.  Iliis  cqnipmcnt  conflicted 
mftiiily  of  ainall.  light  alodgcH.  Norwegian  '*  ski,*' 
an  ioe  boat,  sleeping  baga  of  roindcer  ekin»  tho 
most  protectivo  clothing,  a  t«nt,  sciontiOo  iiifitra- 
montj  and  ftrMnM»  ft  oooke>r.  with  alcohol  for 
furl :  and  oomwainUttd*  iMrarishing  fotK),  includ- 
ing («»,  coITmi  ftnd  ohoeobAe.  No  alooholio  drinks 
v«r»  n9«(l  on  Iho  etpedition. 

Enrly  in  Maj.  1888.  Nanaon  and  his  party  left 
rhn«tiaiiift ;  and  on  Jano  4tb  they  •mbark(*<l  at 
liaifjord,  Icolaud.  on  ttio  ./<u4u.  a  Norwegian 
sealer  which  had  agT««d  to  call  for  them  at  that 
place,  and  to  pnt  them  ashore  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  (Srcenliind.  if  thi«  could  bo  done  without 
tiegteeling  her  )egitiinato  bntuueoK.  After  a  few 
dsTs  tho  ht](h.  *^^B^  mountaina  north  of  Cape 
THin  ^Ira»e4  tkro«gh  the  jtarting  fog  across  an 
icy  stretch  ei  ncttriy  sixty  mile*.  Bsk  «o  opening 
ftppca>«d.  Tb«  «/aMN  dared  not  force  ber  way 
t4M>  iftr  into  th*  ioea,  leet  she  l>e  caught,  and  ao 
kaa  tte  ssaliwg  season.  Many  attempts  were 
«a4a,  hmt  in  vmu  U  was  decided  xt  wait  ftwhile, 
ia  %hm  hmm  tkaft  kisr  ht  Um  season  th«  ioc  wonld 


natil  JaH  ITtb,  when  within  aboat 
rfUift  ihniB,  aa4  Mm  ialapd  icacould 
Car  into  ike  istemr,  that  Xan- 
[■IMtiiiit  of  d^ya,  decided   to 
Tba  littla  par^  oi  ux  Unnched 
Mi  Car  fma  Oapa  Dan,  and  with 
Mhito  IraM  ihm  Jma^m  eaanceooahr 


glided  into  tJie  iee  ihroogb  which  lay  tbdr  faaxard- 
ooa  «o«ne.  Thmf  IsMBtal  that  ia  aboat  two 
d^a  Uiej  vooid  raaeb  tb*  abore.  Aba,  for  thaae 
kopas  I  A  ttorai  aioae,  followed  by  fo^.  One  of 
tlw  boats  was  cnasbod,  aad  the  tin»o  nscdcd  for 
noadiaf  it  prorcd  a  ffttai  debij.  The  opeaiBi^ 
through  which  XftDsen  hoped  to  pass  into  tho 
Sormilik  F>Drd  became  packed  with  ioe,  and  the 
boots  drifted  southward.  The  doys  passed  on  in 
vain  aitempu  to  force  a  postage  throngh  the  icy 
barrier.  In  rain  tbejdra|^ged  their  boats  over  the 
im{H!!netrabic  floes;  in  Tain  they  cast  longing 
looks  toward  the  pictnreffqne  coast  front  which 
only  a  few  inilc^  of  glittering  ico  separated  them. 
All  cfTortit  {teetned  futile.  The  precioua  summfr 
WH'j  fast  passing,  and  each  day  brought  fresh  dis- 
appointments and  added  perils.  One  terrible 
night  dttsjmir  brooded  over  the  little  party.  The 
resisik'sa  current  was  dnfiing  them  toward  the 
open  sen,  while  they  eagerly  sought  the  land.  It 
was  in  vain  to  try  to  stem  that  current  ;  the  ice 
floes  were  crushing  together,  and  breaking  into 
fragments  ;  even  thu  floe  upon  which  tbo  two 
small  boats  reated,  ready  for  instant  nee,  split  in 
twain.  But  the  weary  men  must  rest ;  and  they 
crept  into  their  sleeping  bags,  beneath  the  tent 
pitched  on  tho  ice,  while  one  alone,  piicing  the 
floe  between  tho  tent  auil  tlic  boats,  watched  the 
destroying  breakers.  Amid  the  deafening  roar  of 
the  surf,  while  tbo  Hoe  rocked  like  a  ship  in  a 
heavy  sea,  the  men  slept  the  sleep  of  exbaiistiori. 
Many  times  tltiring  the  night  did  tho  lone  watcher 
st^rt  to  waken  his  comrades,  as  icy  waves  dashed 
up  even  to  tbo  tent  door.  At  lenjrth  tlio  peril 
grew  too  imminent — bis  hand  was  nlrw^dy  unfast- 
ening the  tout  hooks,  the  niimes  of  his  compan- 
ions were  on  his  lips  to  bill  them  rush  to  the  boats 
for  their  lives,  when  sudde^dylho  current  tnrneil, 
atui  as  if  guided  by  an  unseen  hand  the  flf*e  with 
its  precious  bunlen  moved  toward  the  laud. 

Bnt  the  gtuil  waA  not  yet  reached.  More  d.*iys 
of  drifting — more  pushing  through  the  ice — mure 
dragging  of  boats  over  tho  floes — until  at  length, 
on  July*2-$th,  they  found  tbemwlves  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  ice  belt,  and  the  following  day  landed 
at  Anoretok,  a  little  above  the  sixty-first  paral- 
lel, having  drifted  southward  tK50  miles  from  tho 
point  where  they  intended  to  land.  Xnnsen.  still 
clinging  to  his  origituil  plan,  did  not  l<^ng  delay  ; 
and  having  enjoyr^l  the  loxnry  of  a  hot  dinner, 
they  again  emborketl,  and  turning  their  boats 
Doitbword.  worked  their  way  throagfatlveicj  water 
near  the  shore.  Latwrioiasly  but  coersgeonsly 
they  presaed  on,  landing  occasionally  at  some 
Ksqainan  eocompBieBit  thoa  learning  many  cori- 
otts  facta  aboat  tbsae  rade  bat  hospitable  asFsgcs. 

It  was  the  10th  of  Angnst  when  the  expeditioa 
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reaohed  Umivik,  about  64°  N.  Tjut. ;  ami  having 
made  a  few  nee<]fnl  preparations,  they  left  the 
boats  which  had  carried  them  tlirough  Bnch  perils 
in  a  cleft  in  a  rock,  and  on  August  17th  Wgan 
their  journey  over  the  inland  ice.  A  few  duva* 
experience  of  the  difticnlty  of  dragging  their 
sledges  over  the  softening  snow  caneed  them  to 
direct  their  conrse  to  Oodhaab — a  point  fartlicr 
eonth  than  they  had  first  intended— wliioh  tliey 
hoped  to  reach  in  season  to  return  to  Kiirojw  be- 
fore ice  closed  the  harbors.  Karly  in  September 
they  c^me  to  a  frozen  phitean.  8,000  feet  high, 
where  drifting  storms  aiid  severe  cold  were  ex- 
perienced. Once  for  three  days  such  a  storm 
ra'^ed  that  all  they  could  do  was  to  creep  into 
thoir  sleeping  bags  for  protection,  and  remain 
there,  buried  in  snow.  Getting  up,  also,  and  pre- 
paring breakfast  in  the  morning  was  no  pleasant 
task  when  one's  liead  inside  tho  sleeping  bag  was 
surrounded  bv  a  fringe  of  ice,  formed  by  the 
frozen  breath,  when  the  terai>eratnre  in  the  tent 
was  40°  below  zero,  and  the  more  touch  of  the 
metallic  cooker  was  like  a  burn. 

In  spite  of  all  difllcnlties  the  little  party 
reached  Amerallk  Fjord  on  September  2Ctli,  hav- 
ing traversed  200  miles  of  inland  ice.  They 
were  yet  sixty  miles  from  Godhaab,  the  nearest 
habited  spot.  A  boat  was  made  of  the  sledges 
and  tent,  in  which  Nansen  and  one  companion 
worke*!  their  way  to  Godhaiib.  arriving  there  Oc- 
tober 3d,  and  immediately  sent  for  the  rest  of  the 
party.  It  was,  however,  too  late  to  return  home 
that  fall,  and  they  spent  the  winter  at  Godhaab. 

Island  or  continent  ?  This  was  etill  tho  un- 
solved problem  concerning  (Treeuland.  It  had 
been  found  possible  to  cross  Southern  Greenland. 
No  insurmountable  barrier  guarded  the  snow- 
capped interior.  Courage,  energy  and  persist- 
ence had  conquered  diflicvdties.  IJut  could  NortJi- 
em  Greenland  be  thus  traversed  ?  Could  its  most 
northern  limits  be  determined  ?  Over  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  a  bit  of  eastern  coast  was  discov- 
ered 09  high  as  79°;  and  in  1864  tho  Greely  Ex- 
pedition reacheil  the  eighty-third  parallel  on  the 
western  coast.  Hut  were  these  the  highest  }toints  ? 
What  lay  between  these  limits  ?  Was  it  only  the 
frozen  Arctic  sea  ?  or  did  Greenland  stretcli  far- 
ther toward  tho  North  Pole,  or  even,  as  hatl  been 
BDggMted,  extend  across  the  pole  itself  ?  Where 
was'  Greenland's  northernmost  boundary  line  ? 
This  was  the  geographical  problem  Lieutenant 
Peary  sought  to  solve. 

Peary's  theory  was  that  a  sledge  journey  conld 
bo  made  across  the  ice  to  the  northern  coast  of 
Greenland,  or  at  least  far  enongh  to  settle  per- 
plexing points,  and  he  laid  his  plans  with  enthu- 
siastic confidence  of  success.     What  that  success 


was  is  now  known  to  the  world.  Lieutenant 
Peary  has  told  the  story  of  his  trip  to  some 
eagerly  listening^  audiences  ;  but  the  brave  ex- 
plorer does  not  put  himself  conspicuously  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  scenery  of  Greenland  and 
its  curious  Esr^uiman  inhabitants  were  more  viv- 
idly de]>icted  than  his  own  jiersonal  work*  Yet 
the  simple  story  of  his  individ\»al  experience, 
culled  out  and  threa^lcd  together,  seems  like  a 
fairy  talc,  while  its  scientific  importance  places  it 
among  nover-to-he-forgotten  records. 

The  young  lieutenant  interested  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  J^ciences  in  his  scheme.  A  dou- 
ble expedition  to  Greenland  was  organized.  The 
Kite,  a  stanch  vessel  of  the  Newfoundland  'sealinj? 
fleet,  was  chartered,  and  ariangements  made  to 
take  Peary  and  his  party — known  as  the  North 
Greeidand  Expedition — with  all  nere8t*ary  outfit, 
and  land  them  on  tho  shores  of  Whale  Sound, 
or  as  near  that  j>oint  as  possible.  This  party  com- 
prised Lieutenant  Peary  and  his  assistant,  Lang- 
don  Gibson  ;  Kiwind  Astrup,  a  Norwegian  ;  John 
T.VerhoeflF,  geologist ;  Dr.  F,  A.  Cook  ;  Matthew 
Ilenson,  a  trusted  servant  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  Josephine  Diebitscli  Peary,  the  officer's 
young  wife,  who  ha*l  resolve"!  to  accompany  her 
husband  on  this  hazardous  exj>cdition.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  Mrs.  Peary  sought  notoriety,  nor 
was  she  anxious  to  make  scientific  discoveries  her- 
self ;  she  simply  wanted  to  be  with  her  husband. 
Perhaps  the  thought  of  weary  years  of  wailing 
endured  by  Lady  Franklin,  and  many  another 
wife  of  Arctic  explorers,  ma<le  her  determined  to 
limit  her  time  of  anxiety.  Slie  would  go  as  fur 
as  she  coidd,  and  then  patiently  await  the  result. 

The  party  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Angelo  Heilprin,  called  the  West  Greenland  Ex- 
pedition, n»cluded  eight  scientists,  who  were  to 
make  sucli  investigations  on  the  trip  as  would  be 
valuable  to  the  Pliiladelphia  Acjidemy  of  Sciences, 

Tho  A7/^,  commanded  by  Captain  Pike,*  an  ex- 
perienced Arctic  navigator,  sailed  from  Brooklyn, 
June  0th.  189L  On  June  25th  the  Island  of 
Disko  was  sighted,  on  whose  side  is  Godhavn.  A 
few  dnys  hero  gave  the  expeditions  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  this,  the  chief  eeftlement  of  Northern 
Greenlanil.  It  contains  only  about  150  inhabit- 
ants, all  Esquimaux,  except  half  a  dozen  Danish 
officials  and  their  families.  The  visitors  were  cor- 
dially welcomed,  and  found  themeelvos  objects  of 
great  interest  to  the  Esquimaux.  Quite  as  much 
were  they  interested  in  the  Esquimaux — in  their 
primitive  mode  of  life,  with  many  strange  cus- 
toms ;  in  their  curious  huts,  built  chiefly  of  turf, 
on  hillsides,  with  tunnelliko  entrances;  in  their 
quaint  dress,  that  of  the  women  being  really 
•Deoaosed.  Mny  4th,  1693. 
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picturesque  ;  and  in  their  peculiar  traits  of  char- 
acter. Tiie  summer,  too,  was  opening — that  brief 
season  in  Greenland — vegetation  beginning  be- 
neath tlio  melting  snow,  and  coming  to  a  swift 
climax,  when,  in  the  valleys,  the  rich,  mossy 
ground  is  studded  with  many-hued  blossoms, 
while  the  stunted  shrubs  overspread  their  branches 
wherever  they  can  cling  to  a  little  soil.  Birds, 
butterflies  and  numerous  insects  come  out  from 
hidden  recesses  to  bask  in  the  sunshine,  among 
them  thick  swarms  of  mosquitoes  fiercely  assert- 
ing tneir  right  to  a  living. 

At  Upernavik,  the  most  northern  Danish  set- 
tlement, the  Kite  made  but  a  short  stay  ;  and 
soon  afterward  the  Devil's  Thumb,  that  curious 
mountain,  towered  into  sight.  This  marks  the 
entrance  to  Melville  Bay;  and  on  July  4th  the 
Kite  was  imprisoned  in  the  ice  pack.  For  two 
weeks  she  advanced  only  about  fifty  miles,  the 
danger  of  being  crushed  often  great.  It  was 
while  the  Kite  was  slowly  feeling  her  way  among 
the  floes  that  a  distressing  accident  occurred,  re- 
sulting from  the  wheel  being  torn  out  of  the 
helmsman's  hands  by  a  block  of  ice  which  struck 
the  rudder.  Lieutenant  Peary  was  standing  in 
the  stern  of  the  ship  at  the  time,  and  his  right 
log  wua  fractured  in  two  places.  Such  a  disaster, 
at  sucli  a  time,  was  most  depressing;  but  the 
brave  lieutenant's  courage  did  not  falter.  lie 
insisted  on  adhering  to  the  original  plans,  believ- 
ing that  ho  would  bo  able  to  do  his  work  when 
the  time  came.  It  must  have  been  at  this  crisis 
that  Mrs.  Peary's  special  mission  on  this  expedi- 
tion was  revealed. 

Suddenly,  on  July  16th,  the  A'lVe  was  "nipped" 
— an  Arctic  accident  full  of  peril.  All  other  ef- 
forts having  failed  to  release  her,  holes  were 
drilled  in  the  ice,  and  bottles  filled  w''h  gun- 
powder were  repeatedly  exploded  under  the  edge 
ot  the  floe,  until  groat  cakes  were  blown  oft,  and 
tho  ship  freed  from  the  icy  clutches  that  held 
her.  Still  sho  wivs  encompassed  by  bergs  and 
floes,  and  no  opening  allowed  of  progress.  One 
iceberg  in  tho  vieinity  was  estimated  to  be  six 
miles  long  and  300  feet  above  water.  Gloomy 
fears  wero  beginning  to  creep  over  some,  lest  the 
expedition  bo  compelled  to  winter  in  the  ice- 
bound bay,  even  if  it  escaped  destruction,  wlien 
suddenly,  on  July  :;23d,  a  welcome  breaking  up  of 
tho  ioo  pack  occurred,  and  the  next  day  the  Kite 
reaolied  McCormick  Bay,  about  77°  N.  Lat. 

An  entire  day  was  spent  by  a  party  in  searching 
for  a  suitable  spot  for  Peary's  jieailquarters — for 
tho  commandor  himself  wiis  still  helpless,  and  un- 
nblo  to  take  any  active  measures  concerning  his 
future  home.  Tho  place  selected  was  near  Cape 
Oloveland,  ou  the  uorthoast  shore  of  McCormick 


Bay — Bedcliffe,  as  it  was  named,  from  the  bright 
color  of  the  mountain  side,  near  by.  A  sandy 
beach  running  up  to  a  little  bluff  behind  which 
rose  a  rampart  of  cliffs,  defining  the  edge  of  the 
great  inland  plateau,  the  surface  of  the  bluff  cov- 
ered with  flowers  of  many  colors — this  was  the 
site  of  Redcliffe  House. 

The  drifting  ice  prevented  the  Kite  from  an- 
choring ;  but  up  and  down  the  shore  she  plied, 
while  Peary's  supplies  and  building  materials  were 
]anded  in  boats ;  and  work  was  immediately  be- 
gun on  the  little  house.  Tho  summer  was  fast 
waning ;  and  as  soon  as  the  small  Arctic  home 
was  made  comfortable  for  its  disabled  master  tho 
AVest  Greenland  Expedition  bade  good-by  to  the 
little  family  and  turned  the  Kite  southward. 
AVhenever  were  such  farewells  uttered  ?  or  such  a 
company  left  to  accomplish  a  self-imposed  task  on 
a  lonely  Arctic  coast  ? 

Tho  A'iVfl,  encountering  a  violent  storm,  escaped 
with  difficulty  the  combined  dangers  of  winds  and 
ice,  but  the  safe  harbor  of  St.  John's  was  reached 
on  August  23d, 

Completely  buried  from  the  outer  world  was 
Redcliffe.  No  vessel  could  penetrate  the  sur- 
rounding ice  during  the  winter  months  ;  the  only 
visitors  were  Esquimaux  attracted  thither  by  the 
new  residents.  Home  friends  who  thought  of  the 
isolated  little  band  with  many  apprehensions  did 
not  know  until  later  how  comfortable  Redcliffe 
House  proved  ;  how  well  even  Mrs.  Peary  endured 
the  severe  climate  ;  liow,  clad  in  her  Arctic  suit, 
she  made  many  a  trip  on  snowshoes,  as  well  as  a 
journey  of  250  miles  by  sledge  ;  how  sho  bccamo 
skilled  in  hunting  the  walrus  and  deer.  Around 
Redcliffe  a  small  colony  of  Esquimaux  esUiblished 
themselves,  proving  friendly  and  helpful.  The 
women  were  eagerly  curious  concerning  the  beau- 
tiful white  woman  who  had  come  to  their  coun- 
try, and  responded  to  her  kindness  with  the  most 
devoted  service.  The  long  winter,  with  not  less 
than  a  hundred  days  of  darkness,  and  tho  mercury 
ranging  from  30°  to  40°  below  zero,  passed  hope- 
fully, while  preparations  were  completed  for  the 
grand  tour. 

When  the  long  sunlightcd  summer  days  had 
come,  on  the  let  of  May,  1892,  Lieutenant  Peary 
and  his  stanch  companion  Astrup  started  on  their 
journey  northward.  With  their  sledges  of  pro- 
visions, drawn  by  fourteen  dogs,  they  went  alone 
beyond  tho  haunts  of  men,  upon  the  trackless  in- 
land ice. 

Meanwhile,  far  away  in  America,  tho  hazard  of 
Peary's  projected  voyage  homeward,  after  cross- 
ing Greenland — should  that  be  successfully  ac- 
complished— became  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  to 
friends.     His  plan  of  working  his  way  from  Red- 
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cliiTc  down  tbo  sho/o  iu  open  bonU,  in  the  face  of 
tlie  perils  of  Melville  li;iy,  until  I'perimvik  or 
(lodliavn  was  reached,  seemed  too  Imzardoua  for 
u  party  of  only  aix  men  to  undertake.  And  then, 
uhat  a  terrible  voyage  it  might  prove  for  Mrs. 
Peary  ! 

A  Relief  Expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  Phihi- 
drljdjia  Academy  of  Sciences,  undei'  Professor 
lieil]iriu  :  the  Kite  was  ngaiii  churtered  ;  and  on 
July  5lh,  180:;;,  ehe  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  St. 
John*6.  In  spite  of  dense  fugs,  the  passage  of 
Melville  Kay  was  made  without  special  diffictilty  ; 
and  late  in  tlie  evening  of  July  23d  the  Kife  ap- 
proached the  spot  on  McCormick  Bay  where,  a 
year  before,  she  had  landed  the  Peary  party.  A 
huge  iceberg  concealed  Redcliffe  from  view.  No 
sign  of  human  life  appeared.  What  a  nionient  of 
hopeful,  fearful  expectancy,  as  the  steam  whistle 
shrieked  and  the  Kih*8  caiiuon  rent  the  uir  once 
and  again  !  A  brief  but  anxious  waiting  ;  an  an- 
swering gun  is  heard  ;  a  boat  is  seen  on  the  water ; 
and  presently  three  of  the  Peary  party  are  on 
board.  News  of  the  arrival  of  the  Kite  was 
speedily  sent  to  Mrs.  Peary,  who  was  encamped 
about  llfteen  miles  from  Reddiife,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  her  Init^bund,  although  it  was  yet  too 
Soon  reasonably  to  expect  his  return. 

On  the4lh  of  August,  witli  Mrs.  Peary  on  board. 
tlte  Kife  anchored  at  the  liead  of  McCormick 
Bay  ;  and  the  next  day  Professor  HeilpHn  and 
his  comrades  ascended  the  ice  cap  as  nearly  as 
was  possible  in  the  direction  which  the  returning 
travelers  would  probably  take.  After  a  laborions 
trip  over  the  soft  suow  they  raised  a  signal  staff 
twelve  feet  in  height,  about  eight  miles  from  the 
margin  of  tlie  inland  ice.  From  the  top  of  tlie 
staiT  a  red  handkerchief  fluttered  itt  the  breeze, 
and  an  inscri[ition  arinonuced  the  presence  of  the 
Ki/e  in  port.  It  wan  about  nine  o'clock  iu  the 
evening  when  this  was  erected,  but  the  bright 
sunlight  still  illumined  the  landscape.  Arrange- 
menta  were  being  mitde  for  raising  a  second  sig- 
nal, a  few  uiiles  farther  on,  when  a  sitdden  shout 
from  one  of  tiie  party  sent  a  thrill  though  every 
heart.  A  black  speck  on  the  pure  ice  had  been 
fieen  in  the  distance.  It  moveil !  The  wanderers 
n)ust  be  returning  !  Shout  after  shout  rent  the 
silent  air  ;  and  before  midnight  Lieutenant  Peary^ 
his  faithful  Astrup  and  the  half-dozen  surviving 
Esrjnimtut  doga  were  rooeiving  the  congratulations 
of  the  relief  i»arty.  Such  a  meeting  on  the  inland 
ice  seemed  almost  niii-aottloua.  Another  meeting, 
the  next  morinng,  on  board  the  A'ite,  where  the 
wife  waited  with  courageous  patience,  can  be 
imagined  better  than  described. 

r>uring  the  three  months' absence  from  Red- 
cliffe Peary  and  Astrup  had  traveled  more  than 


1,300  miles  on  the  icy  plateau,  which  rose  in 
some  portions  to  8.000  feet  above  sea  level.  And, 
strange  to  say,  no  serious  mishap  l)efell  them,  no 
illness  hindered  them,  on  the  i*oute.  True,  there 
wei'e  huirbreiidlh  escapes  while  crossing  yawning 
crevtisses,  and  iiercely  drifting  snowstorms  buried 
them  for  days,  the  ouly  safe  shelter  being  lieneach 
the  suow  banks. 

Itending  their  course  from  the  beginning  in 
a  northeasterly  direction,  the  explorers  kept  in 
view  the  northwesteru  land  limit.  Suddenly  the 
shore  confronted  them  on  the  north  and  north- 
east. As  they  drew  near  the  most  northern  point, 
under  the  eighty-second  parallel,  the  ice  cap  gave 
place  to  a  long  stretch  of  loose  bowlders  and  small 
atones,  over  which  the  ti-avelers  tramped  lubori- 
ously  for  several  days,  the  shore,  meanwhile, 
changing  to  the  east  and  southeast.  Along  the 
C4:)ast  line  Ai'cuc  plitnta  and  flowers  were  growing, 
and  insects  swarmed  ai  in  more  southern  lati- 
tudes. That  remarkable  creature  tlie  musk  ox 
wa.3  found  here,  and  fceveral  were  shot — the  flesh 
being  a  richly  deserved  treat  to  the  faithful  dogs. 

On  July  4th  a  great  bay  opened  before  them, 
which  Peary  appropriately  christened  Independ- 
ence Bay;  and  on  the  lofty  overlooking  cliffs  he 
unfurled  the  stars  and  stripes  to  the  Arctic  breeze. 
A  cairu  was  erected,  beneath  which  was  placed  a 
brief  record  of  the  trip  ;  and  the  explorers  turned 
tlieir  faces  southward.  The  chief  object  of  the 
expedition  was  accomplished — the  problem  solved 
— the  northern  limits  of  Ureeuland  determined. 
The  return  journey — which,  somewhat  strangely, 
was  begun  on  the  same  day  the  rescuing  party 
sailed  from  St.  John's,  July  5lh — was  made  by  a 
more  inland  route  than  that  by  which  they  went, 
and  in  just  a  month  they  were  at  Redcliffe. 

One  event  caist  a  shadow  over  the  whole  expedi- 
tion— thedisiippearaoce  of  Mr.  Verhoeff,  who  went 
in  search  of  geological  specimens  on  August  11th 
and  never  returned.  Vigorous  search  was  made 
for  him  many  days,  but  all  efforts  were  unsuccess- 
ful. Certain  indications  led  to  tbe  belief  that 
he  perished  in  attempting  to  cross  a  glacier. 
Reluctantly  the  search  was  abandoned,  when  it 
seemed  utterly  hopeless  ;  aud  on  August  24th 
the  Kife  left  McCormick  Bay  on  its  homeward 
voyage. 

Lieutenant  Peary's  adventures  have  by  no 
means  lessened  his  ouLhusiasm.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  arrangements  are  being  completed 
for  another  expedition  to  Northern  Greenland. 
It  is  expected  that  the  explorers  will  spetul  the 
winter  of  1893-94  at  the  former  headquarters  on 
McCormick  Bay,  and  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring  make  the  overland,  or,  rather,  the  over-ice, 
journey  to  Independence  Bay,     Then  a  part  of 
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the  expedition,  under  Professor  ITeilprtn^  will  go 
soutliward  uloiig  the  eastern  coast  :  while  others, 
with  Lieutenant  Pt;ary,  will  make  farther  investi- 
gations towuril  the  north,  on  the  niuiiilund,  on 
inlands  or  on  ioc  Hoea,  according  to  rircuTUbtances. 
Nansen,  also,  liaa  projected  anotlier  hold  Arctic 
expedition.  His  phiu  is  based  on  his  beTief  in  the 
possibility  of  crossing  llie  North  Polar  regions  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  strong  currents  which 
run  from  tlience  soutliward.  carrying  immense 
ice  floes.  With  a  stanch  ship,  provisioned  for 
twelve  men  for  fire  or  six  years,  he  proposes  to 
go  by  way  of  the  Kara  Sea  along  the  western 
coast  of  the  New  Siberia  Islands,  thence  north- 
ward to  the  farthest  possible  point  in  open  water. 
From  this  point  Nansen  intends  to  run  the  ship 
into  tlie  ice.  and  then  trust  ii  entirely  to  the 
great  polar  currents.  He  believes  that  in  the 
course  of  *'  some  years  "  the  vessel  will  be  carried 
near  the  pole,  or  across  it,  into  the  sea  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  and  thence  into  the 
open  sea  southerly,  so  that  a  safe  return  home 
may  be  made.  His  ship,  named  the  Friivit  or 
Forward,  is  built  to  resist  the  ice,  or  be  lifted 
above  it  from  danger  ;  but  in  case  of  its  being 
crushed  boats  are  provided  in  which  to  continue 
the  ice  voyage.  Nansen  intends  to  travel  only 
with  the  current  in  the  high  polar  regions.     He 


phins  to  take  with  him  plenty  of  books,  ecientific 
instruments  of  various  kinds,  and  a  dynamo  for 
producing  electricity  to  illumine  the  six  months 
of  darkness  in  which  each  year  he  and  his  party 
will  be  pluuge<i.  In  tliia  expedition  the  Fratn  is 
exjteoted  to  driff  in  the  ice  from  the  New  Siberia 
Islands  toGreenlaud — not  less  than  1,400  miles  in 
a  direct  line.  Nanseti's  enthusiasm  is  not  less- 
ened by  the  o|i[»ositiun  of  scientific  doubts. 

As  indicative  of  tl»e  extraordinary  interest  now 
existing  concerning  the  North  Polar  regioud.  an- 
other expeditioti  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  pro- 
jected by  Frederick  G.  Jackson,  an  Englishman, 
who  plans  to  start  from  Franz-Josef  Land,  north 
of  Nova  ZeuLbla.  and  travel  with  dogs  and  sledges 
toward  the  polo.  Franz-Josef  I*and  is  a  desolate 
region  about  which  little  is  known  beyond  the 
limited  explorations  made  by  one  of  its  discover- 
ers, Lieutenant  Payer,  in  1874.  It  was.  in  fact, 
discovered  in  consequence  of  very  a  serious  disas- 
ter. The  Austrian  ship  Tft/tt/huff  having  been 
** nipped"  in  polar  seas,  drifted,  strangly  enough, 
in  a  northerly  direction  a  year  and  a  half,  until 
at  length  its  course  was  stop^HHl  by  Franz-Josef 
Land,  unknown  before.  Whether  it  is  only  one 
of  a  group  of  islands,  or,  as  has  been  suggested, 
may  extend  even  to  the  pole,  Franz-Josef  Land 
is  certainly  a  fresh  field  for  investigation. 


-SINCE  WE   COME    OFF  THE    FARM." 

Bv  Alice  Wiluams  Brothebton. 


Oh,  yes.  the  honsf  is  han'Kotue  sure, 

TliP  furniHbiug's  all  fiuv. 
But  hrowiistdne  frontH  an'  Peratan  mgs 

Uuu't  Huit  'itli  tante  Like  miue. 
Dam*  waiters  hu*  eteccric  bells 

For  me  doa't  Ixov  no  charm. 
Fact  is— Uiore'i*  mtthin"  Bt-^inK  to  ftuit 

Since  we  t'ome  off  the  F»rm. 

The  noises  byer  by  day  t^nd  uight, 

They  alios  seem  ho  luiid : 
Aoii  oh,  I  get  ao  dreadful  tired 

Of  living  in  a  crowd ! 
Thia  hydnmt  water^s  full  of  mnd, 

An*,  times,  my  heart  is  sick 
For  one  satiafyin'  swaller  from 

The  water  in  the  Creek. 


I  huie  the  crowd  of  faces  strange 

A-etreamin'  down  the  street, 
And  the  hard  feel  of  pavin*  atones 

IVneath  iut  parchin*  ft-et. 
I  skurce  can  git  a  good  full  breath 

The  waUs  shut  iu  so  near  ; 
An*  even  the  strip  of  sky  they  fthow 

Looks  aomehow  bleak  and  drear. 

My  daughter  brought  me  yesttfrday 

A  posy  from  the  store; 
*Twas  good  to  get  a  sight  of  pluks 

And  tonoh-me-uota  once  uiurc  : 
But — when  I  took  the  Imnch  Kpnrt, 

The  buds  trtrre  Htnrk  on  irirf  ! 
Th*^  man  't  would  do  a  thing  like  that 

Ain't  much  short  of  a  Uar. 


Ko,  skatiu*  'round  these  slick  waxod  floors 

Ain't  nice  for  folks  not  young  ; 
This  furnace  heatin'  chokes  my  breath 

An*  tenders  up  my  lung  : 
From  open  ftres  of  hickory  logs 

We  uerer  took  no  barm — 
But  nothing  never  Jios  seemed  right 

Since  we  come  olT  the  Farm- 
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DALMATIA   AND   ALBANIA. 

Br  T.G.  BoNNEY. 

Travel  in   Europe   Las  become  much  more  toi-est;  the  Homo  of  a  past  generation  and  the 

ensv,  hut  distiiiL-ily  less  interesting,   durirjg   the  peasant  of  tlic  Camjiagnii  are  almost  lost  in  the 

past  lialf-centtiry.     Characteristic  coatuniea  have  modernized  capital  of  modern  Italy.     Thirty  years 

been  discontinncd,  the  individuality  of  peoples  hns  ago,  if  tiiero  was  more  dirt  and  less  comfort, 

been  diminiRhed  ;  languages  still  remain  diverse,  there  was  more  interest  and  leas  monotony.    Then 

atul    races   have  not  fused — indeed,   the  present  there  was  sometimes  a  certain  beauty,  there  was 

tendency,    perhaps    only    tcmi>orary,    is    toward  commonly  a  quuiiitness,  there  was  always  an  in- 

disintegration,  but  men  and  women   dress  more  terest  in   the  dresses  and  ornaments  which  had 

alike,  and  live  more  alike,  than  they  did  before  become  almost  traditional;  these  haves  been  re- 

tho   iron   road    had   brought  distant   places   into  placed   by  the  everyday   dress  of  the  townsfolk 

closer  conncctioUj  and  electricity  had  almost  an-  of  Northwestern    Europe,   more   convenient,   no 

iiihilated  space.     Tlie  traveler  in  searoh  of  the  doubt,  but  less  attractive  to  tho  eye;  and  the 

pictiiregque — like  Dr.  Syntax  in   the  days  of  our  holiday  garb   is   a  poor  copy  of  somo   Parisian 

grandfathers — had  not  to  go  far  afield  before  his  fashions,  where   the  local  milliner  only  siiceeeds 

desires   were    gratified.     Now,   evoii    in    Switzer-  in  being  tl»o  '*  tenth    traiiamitter  of  a  foolish*' 

laml,  the  cantonal  costumes  are  seldom  seen,  un-  fad. 

Jess  donned  with  designs  on  tho  traveler's  purse  ;  So  at  the  present  day,  as  regards  Europe,  indi- 

tho  streets  of  Venice  have  lost  some  of  their  in-  vidnality  and  picturesqueness  can  only  be  found 
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in  its  remoter  parts.  They  have  all  but  vanished 
from  Italy;  but  they  still  linger,  thougli  there 
are  symptoms  of  n  coming  disappeamncc,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Trieste  has,  in- 
deed, gone  tlie  way  of  Venice  ;  but  in  j>a88ing 
away  from  it  along  the  Istrian  coast  we  become 
conscious  of  a  change  as  though  the  clock  of  time 
were  moving  backward.  Better  still  when  Dal- 
matia  is  reached.  Hercj  indeed,  there  is  %  rail- 
way, but  for  it  the  oM  excuse  may  be  made — that 
it  is  a  very  little  one.  Here»  though  the  children 
are  beginning  to  be  clothed  like  the  children  in 
the  streets  and  fields  of  France  or  Prussia^  the 
rustic  men  and  women  still  continue  to  drees  as 
their  parents  did  before  them  —  in  vestmenCa 
which,  if  [losfiibly  not  very  convenient,  and  cer- 
tainly sometimes  the  reverse  ol  clean,  ai'e  unde- 
niably picturesque. 

Dalmatia  is  a  country  in  all  respects  peculiar. 
It  is  a  long  strip,  which  nuis  generally  parallel 
with  the  Adriatic  f«r  some  one  bnndred  and 
thirty-five  miles — the  seaward  slope  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps — together  with  a  chain  of  neighboring  isl- 
ands. Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  forty  miles, 
bnt  toward  the  soutbt  where  its  frontier  recedes 
from  the  mountain  crest,  it  is  rednced  to  little 
more  than  a  littoral  fringe,  sometimes  less  than 
ten  miles  in  breadth. 

It  is  ako  a  highland  district — throughout  the 
whole  region  level  ground  is  very  rare.  Occa- 
sionally smalt  tracts  occur,  which  are  little  more 
than  undulating  ;  but  as  a  rule  Dalmatia  is  hilly, 
and  often  even  monntainoua.  The  islands  follow 
the  same  rule.  They  are  small  separated  samples 
of  the  mainland.  One  of  the  latest  chapters  in 
its  physical  history  is  revealed  almost  at  the  first 
glance.  From  at  least  the  south  of  Utria  to  be- 
low Dalnnitia  the  land  has  been  affected  by  a 
downward  movement.  The  coast  in  frinj;ed  by 
hundreds  of  islands,  varyiuj^  from  only  a  few 
square  yards  to  many  square  miles  in  area,  which 
repeat  exactly  the  forms  and  contours  of  the 
mainland.  Here  and  there  the  sea  j>enetrate8  for 
some  distance  into  tlic  land;  the  coast  line,  as 
we  examine  the  chart,  recalling  in  many  respects 
that  of  the  western  margin  of  Scotland,  or  still 
better,  of  Norway.  It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that 
in  the  sculpture  of  the  district  the  sea  practically 
has  had  no  share  ;  wo  are  looking  at  the  work  of 
heat  and  cold,  nf  rain  and  streams.  These  isl- 
atids  were  once  the  sumniita  of  lulls,  and  formed 
a  part  of  the  nuiinland  ;  these  inlets  were  the  beds 
of  vidleys,  tlie  upper  parts  of  which  can  still  be 
traced  rising  and  ramifying  from  the  water's 
edge. 

Thus  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  scen- 
ery of  Dalmatia  ;  yet  it  impresses  on  the  mind  a 


sense  of  uniformity,  almost  of  monotony.  The 
dominant  features  for  long  distances  are  the  same, 
the  details  only  are  varied.  The  reason  for  this 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Tlie  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  including  far  more  than  Dalmatia,  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  of  one  kind  of  rock — a 
jmle  cream -colored  limestone,  which  becomes 
nearly  white  after  expusnre  to  the  air — something 
like  the  Portland  limestone  of  southern  Knglan<1. 
It  is  gcneraliy  rather  distinctly  bedded,  and  pre- 
sents a  considerable  resemblance  to  much  of  the 
limestone  in  the  Jura,  except  that  it  is  colder  in 
tint.  This  limestone,  almost  without  interrup- 
tion, extends  along  the  Adriatic  from  the  Julian 
Alps  even  to  the  Pelo|>onese;  the  trend  of  the 
hills,  and  the  folds  into  which  the  strata  are 
thrown,  ruuning  parallel  with  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  coast  line.  It  corresponds  roughly 
in  geological  age  with  the  chalk  uf  England,  and 
sometimes  contains,  like  it,  lnmp«  and  beds  of 
flint  ;  hut  it  is  a  much  harder  and  more  compact 
rotirk,  and  is  never  pure  white,  but  always  some 
tint  of  butr.  Occasionally  this  limestone  is  over- 
lain by  more  nmrly  beds  belonging  to  the  Tertiary 
Age  of  geology,  and  these  produce  an  effect  on 
the  scenery  in  consequence  of  their  comparative 
softness  and  greater  adaptability  to  cultivation. 
But  the  areas  which  they  cover  are  neither  large 
enough  nor  numerous  enough  to  modify  the  gen- 
eral impression.  This,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  scenery  of  the  northern  half  of  Dal- 
matia, may  be  stated  as  follows  once  for  all ; 

An  nnhroken  range  of  ci*cani-gray  limestone 
mouTitains  closes  the  view  inland,  rising  gener- 
ally some  four  or  five  thousand  feet  tibove  the 
sea;  its  outline  is  commonly  undulating  rather 
than  bold,  but  in  the  upper  parts  the  sides  be- 
come craggy.  The  green  alps,  the  dark  slopes  of 
pine,  the  great  walls  of  cliff,  the  deep  glens,  so 
characteristic  of  tlio  northern  Alps,  are  wanting 
here  ;  the  upland  valleys  are  comparatively  shal- 
low ;  the  mountain  sides  seem  to  be  almost  inva- 
riably bare,  dry  rock.  Between  this  range  and 
the  sea  lies  a  hilly  district  of  variable  breadth. 
which  comes  rolling  down  to  the  water  side,  sim- 
ilar in  outline  and  in  color  to  the  background, 
bnt  yet  more  monotonous  in  form.  The  nearer 
parts  of  this  are  sometimes  terraced  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  thoy  are  spotted  rather  than  clothed  w*ith 
gray  stunted  olives  or  covered  by  vines;  the 
wilder  parts  are  Bometiraes  brightened  by  a  green 
scrub,  bnt  they  are  often  mere  slopes  of  broken 
rock,  as  barren  as  a  heap  of  macadam  ;  towns 
and  villages  are  few ;  in  most  parts  even  houses 
seem  rare.  The  region  in  springtime  may  be 
more  varied  in  its  color,  but  in  the  late  autumn 
the  bulk  of  the  country  seems  arid  and  desolate  ; 
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even  its  vegetation,  when  this  exista,  produc- 
ing a  patoby  and  sometimes  un pleasing  effect. 
The  8CU  is  studded  with  eountless  islands,  Bonie 
little  more  than  scattered  humps  of  bare  rocki 
otiiera  lines  of  hilla  muuy  milca  in  Icngih,  wliioh 
occasionally  rise  to  elevations  of  more  tliau  two 
thouMind  feet  above  the  water.  la  outline  and 
sconery  the  latter  rosemble  the  mainland,  except 
that  tfie  larger  if!landtj  seein  generally  a  little 
more  fertile  than  it.  The  narrow  sounds,  the 
indented  bays,  tlie  conatantly  chaaiging  grouping 
of  the  ielets,  afTord  conaiderablo  variety  to  tite 
foregronntl  and  nearer  diatances,  and  produce 
many  pleading  pictures. 

But  it  ia  only  when  the  sun  ia  sinking  low  that 
the  scenery  hocoiues  really  beantilul.  Thau  the 
entire  western  sky  is  suffiisetl  with  a  glow  of  or- 
ange, soKietimea  almost  of  crimson,  light ;  the  isl- 
ands loom  out  as  masses  of  purple  shadow,  between 
which  the  lakelike  expanses  of  sea  gleam  like 
molten  gold,  and  the  narrow  straits  bt^nealh  the 
setting  sun  are  translignred  into  pathways  to  the 
gates  of  heaven.  At  such  an  hour,  though  the 
differences  are  many,  our  thoughts  iravel  back  to 
n  like  time  in  the  eummertide  on  the  western 
coast,  of  Norway.  There,  in  island  and  mainland, 
are  ice-worn  masses  of  crystalline  rock,  here  are 
weather-worn  banks  of  limestone ;  there  is  the 
glory  of  the  north — the  sky  is  lit  with  a  richer 
glow,  the  sliadows  are  a  colder  purple  ;  here  io 
the  glory  of  the  south — a  more  golden  hue  in 
the  one,  a  warmer  tint  in  the  other  ;  yet  alike  in 
chilly  north  and  in  sunny  south,  the  day  is  never 
so  beautiful  as  when  it  is  dying. 

The  sea  in  all  moods  lias  a  charuK  The  Adri- 
atic at  times  can  be  turbulent  enough,  when 
lashed  into  fury  by  the  bitter  blasts  of  the  Hora, 
or  by  the  hotter  but  sometimes  hardly  less  violent 
Sirocco.  The  former  in  now  tlie  more  ilremled. 
but  the  storms  from  the  south  made  more  impros- 
sion  on  the  Romans.  Auster  (a  south  wind)  is 
mentioned  by  Horace  as  •*  Dii.x  inquieti  turbidus 
Iladriae,"  and  Nolus  (a  win*l  from  liie  same  quar- 
ter) receives  a  like  doubtful  uornpliment,  "(iuo 
non  arbiter  liadriie  Major,  toUero  sen  poncre  vitlt 
fret:i."  But  generally  among  the  islands,  and 
sometimes  far  beyond  their  shelter,  the  water  is 
Ciilm  as  a  mill  pond  ;  there  you  may  watch  a 
school  of  porpoises  nicing  with  the  steamer,  and 
see  every  turn  of  their  lithe  bodies  thron<:h  many 
a  yard  of  the  )>cllucid  aquamarine,  noting,  as 
they  rise,  the  chauging  tint  of  their  dark  ba^ks 
and  light  bellit*;),  till  iheir  pigliko  snouts  and 
sharp  tins  protrude  once  more  above  the  water 
for  that  corkscrew  roll  in  which  they  delight. 
Very  picturesque,  too,  are  the  boats,  with  llieii* 
old-fashioned  outlines,  their  sails   of  white  and 


orange  and  red  and  deep  brown,  banded  and 
checkered,  or  adorned  with  some  rndo  pattern  of 
a  darker  or  a  lighter  lint,  gliditig  slowly  over  the 
sea,  or  stationary  at  their  work  of  tighing  or  of 
diving  for  sponges  or  coral. 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  past  history  of 
Dalmatia,  because  this  often  stands  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  dominant  chnructeristics  of  its 
buildings  and  of  its  inhabitants.  We  are  hereon 
Austrian  soil,  and  Italy  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
an  almost  inland  sea,  but  the  people  of  the  land 
are  neither  German  nor  Italian.  The  eastern 
shore  of  tlie  Adriatic  is  part  of  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Slavonic  nice.  The  section  of 
it  to  which  the  Dalmatians  beIonj(  extend*  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  A<lriatic,  and  is  separateil, 
by  the  Magyars  and  Wallachiaus.  from  the  vast 
territories  of  the  northern  Staves.  Of  course,  as 
the  history  will  show,  there  must  be  iu  Dalma:ia 
a  mixture  of  races,  but  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  people  are  Slaves,  or  Morlacks,  as  they  are 
locally  called.  Of  the  earlier  history  of  the  re- 
gion little  is  known.  Some  four  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era  it  formed  a  part  of  Illyria  ;  the 
inhabitants  were  then  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Thracians,  tierce  and  comparatively  uncivilized. 
As  commerce  increased  on  the  Adriatic  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Illyrian  coast  found  piracy  for  a  time 
more  profitable  than  agriculture  or  fishing.  Thia, 
liowever,  at  last  brought  a  due  penalty.  The  Ro- 
mans objected  to  their  merchant  ships  being  plun- 
dered and  freeborn  citizens  being  ciirried  off  to 
slavery.  They  remonstrated,  but  their  ambassa- 
dor was  munlered  ;  so  they  attacked  Illyria,  and 
before  the  second  century  liad  begun  they  Inul 
subdued  and  colonized  the  coast.  In  course  of 
time  the  Homan  legions  drew  numerous  recrnits 
from  Illyria,  and  her  navy  included  not  a  few 
Liburnian  vest^cls.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Knijiire  both  Ooths  and  Avars— a  tribe  of  Huns 
— swooped  down  upon  the  country,  followed, 
early  iu  the  seventh  century, "by  the  Slaves,  who 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  land,  settled 
there,  and  shortly  after  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  uintl)  century  Dulmatia  was  ruled 
by  the  princes  of  Croatia,  and  iu  the  next  it  fell 
more  or  less  under  the  power  of  Venice,  the  Doge 
assuming  the  title  of  Duke  of  E)aiinatia.  Croatia 
first,  then  Hungary,  disputed  with  Venice  for  the 
supremacy,  so  that  the  sound  of  wjir  was  heard 
iu  the  gates  too  often  for  the  count'v  to  prosper; 
hilt  the  larger  cities  maintained  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendence, leaning  on  the  whole  toward  Italian 
alliances.  It  was  not  till  after  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Forniio  that  Dalmatia  became  a  part  of  Austria, 
under  the  rule  of  which,  eicopt  for  a  few  years 
when  it  was  seized  by  and  suffered  from  France, 
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it  haa  since  contiiniod.  Thus  Dalmatitt  mostly 
Ims  received  its  population  from  the  side  of  the 
Innd,  its  civillzutiou  from  tlmt  of  the  sea  ;  ami 
the  hitter,  from  a  very  early  timts  lias  been  more 
or  le^  of  an  exotic. 

The  beginning  of  Dalmatiu  on  its  nortlicrn  side 
is  not   intliDiteil   by  any  marked   change   in   the 


scenery,  except  that  the  mountains  which  bound 
the  view  toward  the  cast  seem  to  assume  slightly 
bolder  forms  and  to  draw  nearer  to  the  fiea. 

The  eteumer  passes  along  chanucls  between  long 
rocky  islands  and  tho  irregular  coast  of  the  main- 
land, and  bufure  very  long  draws  near  to  Xara, 
tho  capital  of  Diilmatia.    Tliis  city  ia  less  impreas- 
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ive  at  a  distanco  tlian  wlicii  scon  from  within  its  two  centuries  its  masters.  Unfortuniilely^  just 
gales,  for  it  stftiuls  bnt  a  few  feet  above  the  at  thfifc  time  the  Fourth  Crneade  was  beginning, 
water,  on  an  almoeb  level  peiiinsnbi.  Still,  as  it  aiul  the  French  contingent  had  promised  to  pay 
is  approached  from  Iho  north,  with  its  honses  iin<l  the  Venetians  a  very  largo  sum  to  convoy  them  to 
towers  rising  above  its  old  for- 
tifications, it  groups  pleasing- 
ly with  the  hilly  background. 
The  site  has  many  natural 
advantages,  and  has  been  oc- 
cupied for  at  least  two  thou- 
sand years.  The  peninsula  is 
largo  enough  to  admit  of  a 
town  of  co!i8iderable  size  (tho 
present  population  is  about 
9,000),  while  it  is  not  so  largo 
as  to  be  defended  with  diffi- 
culty. It  runs  nearly  cast  and 
west,  forming  on  its  northern 
side  nn  almost  inclosed  har- 
bor, atul  afTording  convenient 
landing  places  in  ordinary 
weather  on  the  opposite  side. 
Lastly,  tho  neck  where  the 
peninsula  joins  tlio  niiiiuland 
13  80  narrow  that  to  sever  it  by 
a  deep  ditch  was  a  ditTicult 
tu.Kk. 

Thus  Zarii,  or  Jadcra,  as  it 
was  once  called,  soon  became 
a  Roman  colony,  and  tho 
CJipital  of  Lil»nrnia.  Its  his- 
tory afterward  was  that  of 
Dalmatia.  save  that  it  aeqnir- 
cd  a  special,  melancholy  dis- 
tioction  in  tho  beginning  of 
tho  Ihirteentli  century.  It 
had  rovolteil  from  the  Vone- 
tiausy  who  had  b«ca  lor  over 
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Palestine.  But  the  warlike  pilgrims  were  richer 
in  promiBcs  than  in  pnrse.  They  could  not  mus- 
ter the  nmoiiiit  of  their  passage  money,  and  as  an 
equivalent  propoHod  to  help  the  Veneiijins  in  re- 
covering Zara.  So  in  the  uiiliimn  of  tlie  year 
1202  a  fleet  appeared,  loaded  with  Venetian  sail- 
ors And  French  soldiers.  Zarn  closed  its  gates, 
and  drew  a  chain  across  the  entrance  of  its  port  ; 
hut  the  Venetian  galley*  rammed  and  hroke  the 
latter  and  attacked  the  town.  The  defenses  of 
Zara  were  old,  the  assailants  fierce  and  expert. 
In  three  days  the  town  wits  taken,  and  reoeiA'ed 
scant  mercy.  It  was  sacked  and  burnt;  even  the 
churches,  it  is  said,  did  not  escape ;  for  the  cross 
of  the  Crnsadera  was  often — as  wo  not  sehlom  see 
with  symbols — little  more  than  a  sujterficiul  dis- 
tinction. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  oM  walls  of 
Zara  were  taken  down  by  the  Venetians,  and  re- 
placed by  fortiScations  of  a  more  modern  type 
nndor  the  direction  of  San  Michele.  The  hand  of 
the  Venetian  is  phiinly  seen  throughout  Zara.  Its 
narrow  paved  streets,  its  tall  houses,  with  project- 
ing balconies  of  stone  or  metal,  its  architectural 
details,  its  churches,  all  recall  memories  of  its  de- 
stroyer and  rebuilder  ;  though,  of  conrse.  in  its 
eoclesiaBtical.  and  still  more  in  iXA  domestic,  ar- 
chitecture it  is  on  an  humbler  scale  than  is  the 
former  mistress  of  tlie  Adriatic.  But  its  living 
interest  is  far  higher  :  the  streets  of  Zara  indicate 
tliat  we  are  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  costumes  of 
the  people  are  varied  and  curious.  Commonly  the 
men  wear  bluish-ci»lored  trousers,  embroidered 
about  the  pockets  ;  waistcoats  also  of  similar 
color,  yet  more  richly  worked  ;  shirt  sleevesy  pre- 
sumably white,  and  a  jacket  thrown  loosely  over 
the  shoulders.  A  ponch  in  front,  with  a  couple 
of  knives,  garters  also  worked,  and  a  red  cap, 
complete  the  costnme.  The  women  wear  com- 
monly white  chemisettes  witli  full  sleeves  ; 
dresses  with  bodies  of  some  bright  color;  skirts 
jtlain,  except  for  embroidery  round  the  bottom  ; 
red  stockings,  gaiters  like  the  men,  and  sandal- 
like shoes.  Tliey  buckle  belts,  studded  or  orna- 
mented with  white  metal,  about  their  waist-s ; 
liang  chains  of  rarious  patterns  around  their 
necks,  and  throw  a  colored  kerchief  over  the 
head. 

From  Zara  to  Sebonico  the  Dalmatian  coast 
presents  the  nsnal  scenery,  but  there  is  some  dif- 
ference in  the  situation  of  tlie  two  towns.  The 
aeeess  to  Sebenico  is  up  an  inlet  of  some  length 
and  of  variable  breadth,  the  rocky  shores  at  one 
place  approaching  conveniently  near  for  purposes 
of  defense  ;  hero,  accordingly,  a  castle — Fort  Nic- 
colo — guards  the  channel.  On  either  side  of  the 
water  rise  rounded  limestone  hille,  bevoad  which. 


OS  usual,  the  mountain  wall  of  the  Diimric  Alps 
closes  the  view.  The  town  occupies  a  slight  pro- 
jection at  the  foot  of  hills  which  are  crowned 
with  forts,  BO  that  in  old  times  it  must  have  been 
a  place  of  considerahle  stieiigth.  it&  buildings 
group  picturesquely  on  the  lower  slopes,  and  offer 
many  subjects  for  the  artist. 

Sebenico,  though  an  old  town,  is  much  less  an- 
cient than  Zara.  Its  fiist  appearance  in  hiytory 
con-espoiids  with  the  date  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England.  At  that  time  there  was  here 
a  royal  palace,  the  residence  of  King  L'oloman  of 
Hungary,  the  site  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  tlie  present  Fortress  of  St.  Anna. 
Higher  than  this  are  the  Forts  of  San  Giovanni 
and  II  liarone,  the  latter  obtaining  its  name  be- 
cause it  was  bravely  defended  against  an  attack  of 
the  Turks  by  the  Barone  do  Degenfeld  in  the 
year  1C48.  More  than  once — in  the  days  wlien 
the  Turk  was  the  direct,  instead  of  the  indirect,, 
cause  of  disturbance  to  the  peace  of  Europe — Se- 
benico luul  to  withstand  his  attacks.  Hut  in  its 
day  it  lias  been  a  notable  place,  nob  only  as  a 
stronghold,  but  also  as  a  seat  of  commerce  and  of 
civilization.  In  the  sixteen tli  century,  we  are 
told.  "^  the  arts  and  sciences  flourished  more  in 
Sebenico  than  in  any  other  town  of  Dalmatia,*'  and 
the  older  buildings  indicate  its  former  prosperity. 
Of  this  there  are  now  signs  of  revival.  The  town 
is  increasing  on  the  land  side,  where  new  houses 
nie  frequent  and  the  buildings  less  crowded.  In 
the  older  quarters  the  streets  are  narrow,  and,  as 
is  usual  in  this  part  of  Europe,  arc  often  charac- 
terized by  an  niiitiviting  fragrance.  Scraps  of 
earlier  work  are  not  seldom  seen  incorporated  with 
more  modern  buildings,  so  that  Sebenico  offers 
many  pleasant  little  surprises  for  the  traveler  of 
antiquarian  tastes. 

Sebenico  is  one  terminus  of  the  Dalmatian 
Railway.  This  connects  the  town  overland  Mith 
Spalato,  and  about  midway  it  throws  off  a  branch 
lo  Knin.  an  old  and  interesting  city,  which  lias 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  i lie 
eastern  border  of  the  Adriatic.  To  judge  from 
the  time  table,  the  locomotive  does  not  impair 
by  uTidue  precipitancy  the  dignity  of  its  unique 
existence.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Sebonieo  is 
another  rarity — a  Dalmatian  waterfall — the  Falls 
of  the  Kerka.  In  the  lowlands  of  this  region, 
owing  to  the  swallowing  power  of  the  all  but  uni- 
versal limestone,  streams  are  small  and  few  ;  and 
witliout  water  a  cascade  is  obviously  impossible. 
So  the  Falls  of  the  Kerka  have  a  wide  fame.  As  the 
sketch  shows,  Uiough  pretty  enough,  they  would 
elsewhere  attract  comparatively  little  notice.  Usu- 
ally they  form  a  series  of  leapa,  the  longest  of 
which  is  said  to  be  about  eiglxt  yards  ;  but  in 
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Bpringtime,  wlien  the  river  is  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  winter  enow,  tlieae  nro  ahpost  merge<l 
into  one,  so  that  there  is  a  downward  rush  of 
water  for  a  distiince  of  abont  170  feet.  The 
charm  of  this  purt  of  the  Kerka  is  incroastHi  by 
tlie  more  hixurimit  vegetation  in  the  itnnieiliute 
neiuliborhood. 

I$eh)w  Sebenico  the  Dalmatian  coaHt  projectd 
considerably,  rniining  for  several  miles  almost  due 
Boutli,  and  for  a  time  the  islands  are  few  and 
small  ;  so  that  the  ('ape  of  Plnncn  is  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  the  storms.  But  when  the  coast 
hivs  turned  to  the  east,  as  ic  does  at  this  pointy 
the  laud  is  again  sheltered  ;  for  the  Islands  that 
guard  the  channel  of  Spalato  are  numerous  and, 
iu  some  cases,  large.  The  coast — for  a  diatauce 
of  nearly  sixty  miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
about  aa  far  as  Kagnsa — is  bordered  by  important 
islands,  peculiar  both  in  form  and  arrangement. 
They  are  almost  always  hilly,  long  and  narrow, 
and  lie,  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  nearly 
east  and  west.  South  of  Spalato  is  Rrazza,  larg- 
est and  most  populous  of  all.  noted  for  its  wine  ; 
with  the  attendant  island  of  Solta,  probably  onco 
connected  with  its  larger  neighbor,  aud  in  repute 
for  its  honey.  Then  across  another  wide  channel 
is  long  and  narrow  I^esina,  extended  yet  farther 
by  Spalmadore  and  its  reefs.  In  the  former,  the 
town  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  island  is  said 
to  caiiUiin  some  good  8|>ecimen3  of  Venetian  ar- 
chitecture; but  these,  of  course,  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  tlie  ordinary  traveler.  Then  comes  the 
channel  of  Narenta,  formed  by  the  singular  pen- 
insula of  Sabbioncella.  which  runs  out  for  some 
forty  miles  from  the  mainland^  to  which  it  is 
linked  by  a  neck  only  a  mile  across.  It  is  parted 
by  a  strait  from  the  island  of  Curzola,  also  long 
and  narrow,  which,  being  unusually  well  wooded, 
builds  ships  and  exports  pine  timber.  Still  fur- 
ther south,  forming  a  mere  broken  line,  off  Ra- 
gusa,  lie  Meleda  and  some  smaller  islands.  The 
former  disputes  with  Malta  the  honor  of  being 
the  place  on  which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  after 
being  **  driven  up  and  down  in  Adria,"  founding 
its  claim  [tartly  on  the  fact  that  it  possesses  vi- 
pers, uf  which  the  other  island  is  said  to  be  des- 
titute. 

Well  out  in  the  Adriatic,  west  of  the  channel 
of  \arenta,  is  another  island  of  considerable  size. 
Bold  in  outline,  and  rising  high  above  the  water, 
it  soon  attracts  the  attention  of  the  traveler,  and 
for  many  miles  of  the  journey  is  a  pleasant  feat- 
ure in  every  uninterrupted  seaward  view  ;  this  is 
Lisea,  a  place  of  note  in  history,  both  ancient  and 
modem.  Four  huiKlred  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  era  it  was  colonized  by  the 
Greeks,  aud  the  first  of  the  naval  battles  which 


ic  has  witnessed  occurred  not  long  afterward,  when 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  Tyrant  of  Sicily,  in  alliance 
with  the  islanders,  defeated  the  lleet  of  the  Illyri- 
ans.  In  Lissa  also  the  Roman  ambassador  was 
murdered  by  orders  of  Queen  Teuta.  a  crime 
which  led  to  the  llrst  Illyriun  war.  Its  inhabit- 
ants have  always  been  a  race  of  sailoi-s  ;  and  at 
Lissa  especinlly  were  built  the  liglit-beaked  gal- 
leys with  two  banks  of  oars,  which  helped  Augus- 
tus to  gain  the  victory  at  Acliuin.  and  were  the 
frigates  of  the  Itomau  navy.  Karly  in  the  pres- 
ent century — to  leap  over  a  wide  interval  of  time 
— when  the  French  had  possession  of  Dalmatia, 
Lissa  for  abont  three  ye-ars  wjis  regularly  occupied 
by  the  English  as  a  naval  siaiaun.  Three  niartello 
towers  are  a  memorial  of  this  epoch  in  its  hintory. 
Off  its  shores  also,  in  the  year  1811,  Sir  William 
Hosi^  gained  an  importfint  victory  over  a  French 
squadron  ;  and  in  1800  there  was  a  battle  between 
the  Italian  and  Austrian  fleets.  In  that  war  Italy 
obtained,  iiideed,  Venetia,  but  won  little  glory. 
Her  hopes  of  surress  by  land  were  not  high,  but 
she  counted  on  victory  at  sea,  yet  her  fleet  was 
fairly  defeated  by  that  of  Austria.  Lissa  is  now 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  and 
reckons  among  its  curiosities  a  fine  stalactitic  care, 
the  ruins  of  Tenta's  palace,  and  somo  ancient 
Orcek  tombs. 

But  to  return.  From  the  Cape  of  Planca  the 
Bte4imer  keeps  near  the  coast,  passes  under  the  lee 
of  Bua.  and  runs  up  a  narrowing  channel  to  the 
old  town  of  Trail,  one  of  the  most  picturesquely 
situated  in  Dalmatia.  A  low  islaud  lies  between 
the  shores  of  Hua  and  of  the  nndnland,  linked  to 
each  by  a  bridge.  A  miwsive  round  tower,  with 
matjhicoluted  battlements,  stands  at  the  north- 
westcru  cud  of  this  island,  parted  from  the  houses 
by  a  grassy  space.  A  ruine<I  castle,  with  an  oc- 
tagonal keep,  looks  toward  Bua  ;  the  towers  of 
the  harbor  gate  and  parts  of  the  town  walls — all 
belonging  to  its  mediieval  Venetian  defenses — 
still  remain,  and  group  well  with  the  crowded 
houses  of  the  island  town,  above  which  rise  two 
or  three  campaniles^  chief  among  them  being  that 
which  indicates  the  principal  church,  still  called 
the  Dnomo,  though  there  is  so  longer  a  bishop 
here.  This  is  a  good  specimen  of  thirteenth- 
century  architecture,  the  west  front  being  a  very 
fine  one.  Other  churches  in  Trau  are  worth  a 
visit,  and  the  streets,  as  usual,  are  narrow  and 
close,  but  picturesque.  The  newer  quarter  is  on 
the  island  of  Bua. 

It  is  possible,  I  believe,  to  pass  through  a  draw- 
bridge and  continue  up  the  strait  between  this 
island  and  the  mainland,  but  the  steamer  gener- 
ally returns  and  rounds  the  coast  of  Bua  till  it 
shapes  its  course  for  Spaluto.     This  town,  again. 
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has  its  own  charactorifitica.  l^Ioro  perhaps  than  limcstono  hill  rises  steeply,  there  is  no  natural 
any  otlier  hitherto  uoticed,  it  has  a  capacity  of  ex-  limitation  as  at  Trail  or  at  Zani ;  the  site  is  miicli 
tension.    Except  on  the  wcdtoru  side,  where  a  bold     more   level   than  at  Sebenico  ;    indeed^  in  some 
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directions,  for  more  tliuu  %  little  way  Hiound  the 
town,  ilie  grouinl  is  but  gently  undiilaiing.  Tfms 
Spuiuco  easily  enlargoa  it^  borders,  B!id  it  ia  said 
to  be  tbe  most  rapidly  growing  town  in  Dulmatia. 

Perhaps  no  town  lu  Eiiro)*e  is  so  singular  in  its 
history  or  so  unirjne  in  its  architectural  interest  as 
Spalato.  Its  very  name  proclaims  its  origin  ;  Ad 
PitUttium — at  the  palace.  On  its  site  sixteen 
centuries  since,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  only 
fields;  perhaps  also  a  few  fisliernien'H  huts  or 
rinedressers'  oottagesr  for  it  must  always  have 
been  ejisy  to  land  by  the  little  strath,  and  the 
country  round  is  exceptionally  fertile.  Hut  about 
a  leuigne  away*  upon  a  hidden  inlet  of  the  sea, 
tliere  was  aTi  ancient  city,  by  mime  Salona.  In 
its  neigltborho*)d.  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the 
third  centnrj  of  tbe  present  era.  a  child  hwl  Ifoon 
born,  who  in  his  fortietli  year,  by  the  strange  turn 
of  Fortune's  whi*eU  btM3anie  Kni|>eror  of  Korne. 

But  if  the  prize  was  splendid  the  drawbanks 
were  many.  In  those  days  the  burden  of  empire 
waa exceptionally  heavy,  and  before  long  Oioelotiati 
took  a  ri'illoajrue  in  the  purple,  aud  the  joint  Em- 
perors, later  still,  chose  out  two  Cwsars  to  share 
their  labor.  Hut  even  then,  after  twenty  years  of 
rule  and  sixty  of  life,  Diocletian  became  weary, 
and  his  health  also  began  to  fail.  Of  the  purple 
it  might  then  be  truly  said,  '*  without  were  fii^ht- 
iriKH.  within  wore  fears."  War  was  constjintly 
breaking  out,  now  here»  now  there,  round  the 
frontier  of  the  overgrown  em|>ire.  Plots  were  fre- 
quent at  home  ;  the  assassin  or  the  rebel  not  sel- 
dom ended  an  emperor's  reign  ami  life.  If  new 
enemies  were  pressing  tlie  empire  from  its  fron- 
tiers, new  forces,  seemingly  of  difiintegralion.  were 
coming  into  play  witliin,  with  wliich  rulers  rnnst 
reckon.  The  old  order  was  changing,  ** yielding 
pliice  to  new,"  in  more  than  one  respect.  The 
Bower  of  the  old  gods  was  declining,  that  strange 
new  sect  of  the  Nazarenejj  was  grnwing.  Diocle- 
tiati  had  made  a  la&t,  dei^pet-ute  attempt  to  stamp 
out  the  upstart  faith,  but  this  had  utterly  failed  ; 
the  Christian  enthusiast  evidently  was  not  to  be 
convinced  by  heathen  pliilosopher  or  cowed  by 
heathen  soldier  ;  jdainly  before  long  this  alien 
creed  wouM  have  to  be  tolerated,  if  it  had  not  to 
be  aeeepted.  So  the  Emperor  had  ali*eady  turned 
his  thonghts  to  his  native  hills  and  his  native 
€oiL.Ht,  to  the  mauBions  of  Salona.  and  the  gardens 
by  the  riverside.  Before  the  end  of  the  third 
C4tntury  this  became  his  uanal  residence.  In  the 
year  305  he  nbdif^atod.  and  entered  on  the  life  of 
A  eonntry  genllenmn.  Thei»cefnrward,  when  men 
sought  to  interest  him  in  affairs  of  state,  ho 
showed  them  his  oaljhages.  Bnt  the  provincial 
city,  though  no  moan  place,  contained  no  resi- 
dence worthy  of  Diocletian's  rank  ;  perhaps,  also. 


he  desired  a  life  rather  more  gecluded  than  was 
]>ossible  on  the  outskirts  of  a  considerable  town  ; 
so  he  built  himself  a  palace  on  the  site  of  Spalato. 
Hei'e  was  a  tract  of  level  ground,  extending  for 
some  distance  by  the  water  side,  and  shelving 
gently  up  to  rolling  hills,  so  as  to  afford  ample 
space  for  gardens  and  parks.  Only  a  stream  of 
water  was  wanting  ;  but  to  remedy  this  defect  was 
a  small  matter  for  a  Itomnn  emperor,  so  the  river 
of  Sal(tna  was  tapped  by  an  aqueduct.  Hv  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  was  raisiMl  a  hnge  quad- 
rangle of  masonry,  built  with  the  compact  lime- 
stone  of  Dalmatia,  wrought  often  into  elaborate 
sculpture*  and  adorned  with  columns  from  the 
granite  quarries  of  Egypt.  To  this  vast  group  of 
buddings  Dioeleliati  retired  about  the  time  of  his 
aUUcation.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  this  sumptu- 
ous retreat,  for  in  the  year  313  he  died,  possibly 
worn  out  by  disease,  but  not  without  suspicions 
that  his  end  had  been  hastened. 

Practically  this  vast  exficnditure  seems  hardly 
tn  have  served  any  further  purpose,  though,  some 
ceiitnrv  and  a  half  afterward,  the  palace  sheltered 
another  ex-omperor  for  a  time,  and  was  also  the 
scene  of  his  murder.  Probably  it  fell  into  diere- 
pair  before  the  fimd  troubles  of  the  empire  began. 
Tlien  for  a  time  wo  know  not  its  fate  precisely, 
while  horde  after  horde  of  barbarians  sti^eauted 
sfuithwnrd,  plundering  and  destroying,  as  they 
flocked  like  vultures  to  batten  on  the  bloat(^d  car- 
cass of  tlie  dying  Empire  of  Rome.  From  the 
gates  of  tSiLlona  Narscs  and  Helisartus  htid  gone 
forth  to  check  for  a  brief  time  the  advancing  tide 
of  ruin  ;  but  at  last  the  Avars  swept  down  on  the 
anoient  city,  and  it  was  stormed,  sacked  and 
burnt.  Had  a^  wus  <ioth  or  Ilferule — and  it  had 
experienced  the  tender  mercies  of  each — the  Hun 
was  far  worse.  So  ia  the  year  63i)  Salona  became 
a  Tiifit  desert  of  smoking  ruins,  and  those  of  its  in- 
habitants who  had  eseaped  with  life  were  left 
liouBoless.  Hut  the  huge  palace  of  Oiootetian  wus 
in  a  better  condition  ;  doubtless  it  had  been  vis- 
ited by  the  spoiler,  bnt  it  had  escaped  the  fire. 
So  the  homeless  folk  l>etook  themselves  thither, 
the  paupers  "  squatted  *'  in  the  deserted  chambers 
jf  princes,  and  thus  the  palace  became  a  town. 
Some  ten  years  afterward  a  legate  arrived  from 
the  Pope;  the  substitution  of  the  church  of  Spa- 
lato for  that  of  Salona  wjis  duly  recognized,  aud 
it  beoaTiie  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  The  temple 
erected  by  Diocletian  was  consecmted  "  for  the 
woi'ship  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  its 
sanotity  was  increased  by  transferring  to  it  the 
relics  of  .St.  Domnius,  first  Bishop  of  Salona,  who 
had  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  early  in  the 
second  century.  Part  of  the  royal  apartments  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  archbishop  ;  the  great 
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colonnade  was  blocked  up  with  nmsonr}*,  but 
though  this  must  huve  been  rebuilt  more  thiui 
once,  much  of  the  Kuiiian  work  still  remains  com- 
paratively uninjur<»d. 

It  haa  been  rightly  said  that  in  S|mlHto  we  have 
'*  tlie  must  perfect  example  of  domestic  Honuiii 
architecture  which  has  come  down  to  na."  lint 
it  is  more  than  this;  **  like  the  coeval  buildings 
of  Palmyra  and  ISaalbec,  it  marks  the  eve  of  a 
fresh  departure."  We  see  almost  at  a  glance  that 
Spatato  varies,  sometimes  for  better^  sometimes 
for  worse,  from  the  strict  rules  of  earlier  elasaic 
arcliileeture.  We  find  here,  both  in  design  and  ur- 
uanientation,  tiie  commeTioement  of  the  liyzantine 
Bchool^  the  germ  of  the  Rdmanesqne,  even  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  Renait^sance.  In  the  moi-e  en- 
riclied  parts — such  as  tiie  Golden  Oate  or  the 
iuner  courts  of  the  palace — the  architecture  is 
more  graceful,  more  florid  even  than  it  is  in  any 
structure  of  the  second  or  the  earlier  part  of  the 
third  centnry  ;  but  at  the  game  time  there  are 
traces  of  meaningle^ij  design  and  the  dissociation 
of  constrnction  and  ornamentation  —  in  short, 
plain  indications  of  a  decadence  in  art.  The 
main  oniliiu^  of  the  original  8truetiire  can  still  be 
traced  with  ease  ;  but  tlie  investigation  of  Hctails 
and  the  idenbiheation  of  many  parts  of  the  palace 
are  rendered  exlremely  difficult  by  the  narrow 
streets,  often  mere  alleys,  the  crowded  buildings, 
and  the  strange  mixture  of  modern  and  aneient, 
of  Roman.  Venetian  and  Dalmatian,  and  by  tliC 
use  uf  old  materials  in  newer  work. 

The  general  plan,  however,  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  patient  labors,  and  may  be  described 
ill  a  few  words.  The  hiiilding,  as  left  by  lHoele- 
tian,  was  almost  a  rectangle — the  face  parallel 
with  the  sea  measuring  from  corner  to  corner  5U3 
feet;  the  opposite  face  being,  for  souie  rejison  or 
other,  shorter  by  22  feet.  The  elides  are  longer 
than  either  e,nd,  measuring  698  feet.  Thus  the 
edifice  covers  about  nine  and  a  half  acres,  full 
two-thirds  the  area  of  the  Tower  of  London.  At 
tlie  angles,  and  along  three  uf  the  fa.'es,  wore  low 
towers.  ocUigonal  on  each  side  of  the  gateM-ays, 
elsewhere  square.  The  southern  or  sea  face  had 
only  eorner  towers,  and  its  gateway  was  apparently 
small  and  comparatively  iucouHpieuous  ;  but  a 
uoble  gallery  extended  along  one  of  the  upper 
floors  from  end  to  end,  \i*hieh  mu.^t  have  com- 
manded a  fine  view.  The  land,  or  '*  Golden,"  gale 
•was  e^'idcntly  the  grand  entrance.  Though  the 
corner  towers  are  gone,  its  ruins  are  still  in  very 
fair  preservation  ;  and  engravings  of  it  may  be 
«e6n  in  most  books  on  Roman  architecture.  Not 
many  years  since  the  accumulation  of  soil  and 
rubbitih  had  been  so  great  as  to  bury  the  gate  to 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  lintel ;  but  excavations 


have  once  more  ehown  this  remarkable  work  in 
its  true  proportion. 

The  whole  inclosure  of  the  palace  is  divided 
into  four  parts  by  streets  joining  the  opposite 
gateways.  In  its  sonthern  half  were  the  principal 
buildings,  iuclnding  the  royal  apartments.  1'he 
part  which  is  best  preserved  was  no  doubt  origi- 
nally the  priucijnil  court.  It  was  flanked  by  an 
arohed  colonnade,  whicli  terminated  the  vista 
from  the  Golden  Gate,  and  led  up  to  the  vestibule 
of  the  innei-  jmlace.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this 
court  is  an  octagonal  structure,  the  so-called 
Temple  of  Jupiter  ;  on  the  western  n  email  ob- 
long temple.  The  grand  arcade,  with  its  (.'orin- 
thian  capitula.  rests  ou  colnmns  of  red  granite; 
these  are  now  to  a  great  extent  blocked  up  by 
masonry,  so  as  to  form  the  exterior  walls  of 
houses.  Tims  the  second  temple  is  now  eutirely 
hidden  from  the  court.  It  is  of  small  size,  but 
has  a  large,  richly  ornamented  entrance  ;  within, 
a  sculptured  c<»rnice  supports  a  paneled  barrel 
vault.  The  temple  is  Raid  to  have  been  deilieaied 
to  i'E^eulajMus.  It  ii  now  a  baptistery,  aiul  thus, 
as  a  place  of  cleansing  waters,  keeps  touch  with 
its  original  purpose. 

It  muHt  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  in- 
clofiiiru  of  Diocletian's  palaee  is  the  whole  of  Spa- 
lato.  It  be^an  to  extend  itself  in  the  Middle 
Ages:  and  a  picturesque  octagonal  tower,  I'ising 
among  hoiisi'S  near  the  soutliw<'Bt  angle,  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  castle  built  early  in  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury by  the  Bosnian  general  llarvoye,  who  was 
crejited  Duke  of  Spalato.  Again,  on  the  northern 
side  are  extensive  remnants  of  the  massive  forti- 
fications, which,  as  well  as  the  separate  fort  east 
of  the  town,  were  erected  by  the  Venetians  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  f(»rmer  had  long  been 
worthies??  for  defense,  and  were  in  part  destroyed 
by  orderri  of  Marmout,  in  order  to  improve  the 
town  and  construct  the  present  esjjlanade  by  the 
water  aide.  Heyond  the  old  Venetian  tower  Spa- 
lato extends  westward,  till  it  straggles  up  the  slope 
of  a  rocky  hill.  The  latter  part  is  poor  and 
shabby,  seemingly  old  without  being  venerable; 
but  one  of  the  newest  and  more  o]>en  parts  of  the 
town  lies  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  between  it 
and  the  former  site  of  the  duke's  castle. 

Hut  Spalato  must  not  be  left  without  viaiting 
the  sil-e  of  Salona.  The  walk  thither,  especially 
about  the  time  when  the  country  folks  are  coming 
or  going  to  market,  gives  a  good  opportunity  for 
studying  their  picturesque  costumes.  The  mar- 
ket party  consists  frequently  of  men,  women  and 
donkeys.  The  superior  sex,  when  possible,  rides  ; 
t^se  inferior  more  often  walks.  The  animal  car- 
ries the  merchandise,  and  the  man  if  tiiere  be. 
room  ;  tlie  creature  is  small,  and  thus  ofteu  there 
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Appears  to  bo  moro  man  thati  donkey.  Di'oves  of 
tnrkcys  arc  common;  these  are  ap|iropnatc  geo- 
graphically;  anil  wonld  be  an  emblnm  pleasing  to 
some  politicians,  who  would  be  glail  to  see  **  the 
iinspcakablo"di'iven  tospoedy  extinction.  Among 
the  people  llie  presence  of  two  typos  is  rather 
markeil,  the  one  dark  in  hair  and  eyca  and  swart 
in  ekiu,  the  other  with  light-brown  hair  and  blue 


eyes  ;  the  former  are  the  conmionor,  and  some 
times  very  good-looking.  The  costumes  are  no 
loss,  perhaps  even  more,  pit^tnresqne  than  farther 
north.  The  men  wear  emhroiilored  wai.-^tcoata, 
with  belts  or  sashes ;  blue  breeches  often  made 
'*bag*Ty";  red  **  berets"  or  red  kerchiefs  worn 
turban  fasliion  ;  shoes  of  string  or  cord  ;  and  a 
kind    of   pouch    in    parti-colored   needlework    is 
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MOKTEXEORO,  FROM   TIIE  SKA, 


BltiTipf  over  the  filiouTdor.  The  women  have  iiproiis 
of  the  same  Tnaterial  ;  tliey  ure  oIimI  in  loose  uiiite 
garments,  soraotimes  with  a  broad  red  band  at  the 
bottom,   and   with    long    hanging  eleeves,   over 


which  comes  a  black  robe  like  a  bishop's  rochot ; 
red  socks  and  slioos,  like  the  men,  ou  the  f(«et ; 
and  rod  kerchiefs^  rather  large,  on  the  head.  Hut 
endless  minor  variations  will  be  noted.     It  is  snid 
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that  each  village  has  its  distinctive  co6tame. 
A  walk  to  Sulorm  shows  that  the  land  still  re- 
tains the  characleristicB  which  endeared  it  to  Dio- 
cletian :  vineyards  abound,  olive  trees  are  fre- 
quent, though  not  Iarj;e  ;  6g  trees  also  are  not 
wanting.  IVce^etitly  a  new  scene  opens  out  before 
ns.  Aq  inlet  of  tJie  sea — a  loch  as  it  would  be 
called  in  Suotlund — branches  up  into  the  shelving 
ground;  forming  tlie  natural  tcrn)ination  of  a 
shallow  vatloy  whicli  descends  from  the  limestone 
mountains.  Hrlow  us  lies  a  little  village  among 
green  meadows  and  groves  of  trees.  On  tbo  right 
hand  may  be  seen  Dioclet inn's  aqueduct,  now  ro- 
slorod,  to  carry  once  more  water  to  Spolato.  In 
front,  in  the  distance,  guartling  a  rood  which  runs 
up  towani  a  gap  in  the  bare  hills,  is  an  old  for- 
tress, singularly  picturesque  in  situation.  This  is 
CItssa,  which  many  a  linio  in  the  troubled  days  of 
ohi  has  heard  tlie  noise  of  war  and  helped  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  bay  before  the  gates  of  the 
garden  of  Dalmatiji. 

The  little  vil Intro  is  the  modern  Salona.  It 
stands  amonc^  the  water  meadows,  which  look  al- 
most homelike  after  the  bare  limestone  hills, 
the  characteristic  Dalmatian  scenery.  Through 
these  a  full  stream  glides  onward  to  the  sea,  clear 
and  cool.  There  is  nothing  at  flret  sight  to  sug- 
gest nny  great  autiqiiity»  no  conspicuous  ruins  to 
indicate  the  sight  of  ati  important  Koman  town  ; 
but  no  sooner  is  tlie  village  entered  than  the 
etonrs  begin  to  H|H'uk  out  of  the  wall.  Kvcry- 
where  Bcrujts  of  Houian  worknuinship  meet  the 
eye  :  broken  shafts  and  capitals  of  colnnins,  fmg- 
meuts  of  sculptured  entablatures  and  inscribed 
tablets  are  bnilt  into  the  houses,  or  even  serve 
baner  uses,  m  garden  tables  or  "alehouse** 
benohes.  From  the  level  sward  by  the  river,  on 
its  right  bank,  the  ground  shelves  gently  upward, 
and  here,  wliere  vines  now  y;rn\v,  Sulona  stood,  ex- 
tending westward  for  a  mile  panillel  witli  the  rivur. 
Here  and  there  excavations  have  been  made,  and 
the  substructures  of  massive  buildings  have  been 
iliftcloscd — theatre  and  am[duthi'atre.  hitiln  and  a 
basilica.  Here  also  is  the  remnant  of  the  '•  long 
wall,"  the  agu  of  which  is  a  puzj^le  to  antiqua- 
rians;  but  except  for  these,  which  are  difficult  to 
find,  the  once  |>opulou8  city  is  nothing  better  than 
"a  ruiuouH  heap." 

South  of  S[ndato  the  scenery  becomes  bolder, 
the  mountains  riKo  to  greater  hoights,  theontlines 
are  more  imiMinini;,  the  sea  is  more  open.  The 
large  islands  afford  less  protection  from  the 
wavt!M,  ir  thn  Adriatic  is  iti  an  angry  mood.  Thus 
steep  cliffs  sometimes  rise  al>ove  the  sea,  but  in 
sheltered  coves  the  vegetation  often  assumes  a 
haractor  more  distinctively  southern. 

Some  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Spalato  another 


river — the  largest  in  Dalmatia — enters  the  sea, 
the  Getina,  where  Almispia  nestles  at  the  opening 
of  a  mountain  glen.  This,  too.  is  an  old-world 
place,  the  name  of  which,  in  the  thirteenth  cent- 
ury, was  hateful  to  the  navigators  of  the  Adriatic, 
for  it  was  a  nest  of  pirates. 

Sheltered  by  the  strange  promontory  of  Sab- 
bioncello,  already  mentioned,  and  the  pine-chid 
slopes  of  Curzola  Ishind,  is  the  gulf  into  which  the 
River  Narenta  discharges  its  waters.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  some  miles.  Curzola  guards  with  its  bat- 
teries the  passage  between  island  and  peninsula, 
and  then  the  monndlike  hills  of  Melida  rise  np 
from  the  sea  "  like  the  graves  of  buried  heroes." 
Presently  we  approach  another  Dalmatian  town, 
which  in  history  is  not  much  less  interesting,  in 
situation  is  more  striking,  than  any  yet  seen.  Ra- 
gnsa,  thongb  its  walls  may  be  said  to  be  washed 
by  the  waves,  bos  long  ceased,  in  any  proper  sentK? 
of  the  term,  to  be  a  seaport  town,  its  harbor  is 
small,  and  lies  open  to  the  full  force  of  the  south- 
ern storms.  Hut  on  the  northern  side  of  a  little 
peninsula,  less  than  two  miles  from  its  gates, 
there  is  safe  and  commodious  anchorage,  for  a 
chain  of  islands  and  islets  extends  from  an  angle 
of  Sabbioncello,  and  protects  this  part  of  the 
coast.  80,  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  its  argosies 
— for  from  Riigusa  the^e  ships  obtained  their 
name — preferred  tlie  landlocked  anchorage  of 
(iravosa,  antl  many  a  bale  of  costly  niertdnindise 
has  doubtless  passed  beneath  the  arches  of  its  old 
water  gate. 

Villas  and  gardens  make  the  road  from  Gravosa 
to  Ragusa  brighter  than  the  environs  of  the  more 
northern  Dalmatian  towns.  Presently,  beyond 
the  plane  trees  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Miramar,  the 
sea  is  agiiin  approached,  and  we  stand  at  the  gate 
of  Ragusa.  Two  other  features  in  the  town  are 
distinctive — its  irregular  and  rouky  site,  and  its 
mediaeval  fortillcations.  Nevertheless,  it  gives  the 
imprecision  of  a  town  less  crowded  up  than  those 
described  above,  owing  to  the  comparative  width 
of  the  Corso,  which  follows  a  depresfiion  between 
a  rocky  ridge  and  the  mainland  hills. 

Itiigitsa,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  repnb- 
Hc  mentioned  above.  "  is  the  one  spot  along  the 
coast  which  never  came  under  the  domination 
either  of  Venice  or  of  the  Turk  ;  it  kept  its  place 
as  a  more  or  less  independent  commonwealth  from 
the  break-up  of  the  Byzantine  Kmpiro  tilt  it  was 
eventually  annihilated  by  Napoleon."  The  hills 
descend  to  the  sea,  the  town  bars  the  passage 
along  the  coast ;  thus  it  has  always  been  a  stra- 
tegi<s  position  of  no  little  importance  ;  and  so  by 
generation  after  generation  for  centuries  past  have 
its  bulwarks  been  strengthened  and  its  defenses 
augmented  from  the  water  cidc.     Its  ring  of  ram- 
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parts  Btniggles  np  the  craggy  bills  ;  on  tlie  ono 
band,  each  rocky  islet  supports  a  fort  to  watoh 
the  approiwiheH  from  the  sea  ;  on  the  other,  each 
coigne  of  vantage  is  similarly  crowned  to  sweep 
all  w:iys  of  access  from  the  land. 

These  defenses  belong  to  various  periods  dur- 
ing tUo  Itist  three  or  four  contunea,  no  part,  so 
far  as  we  arc  aware,  heing  older  than  medi{eval 
times.  But  Ilagnjn  was  defended  by  walls  so  long 
since  iLS  the  seventh  century  of  the  present  era. 
and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  inhabited  much 
earlier.  Though  it  escaped  Turk  and  Venetian, 
it  has  sufTored  more  than  other  Dalmatian  town 
from  a  very  different  foe.  More  tlian  once  it  htvs 
been  shaken  by  earthquakes,  the  one  most  disas- 
trous in  its  effects  occurring  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Thus  a  larger  proportion  than  usual 
of  its  public  buildings  are  not  earlier  than  this 
date.  For  instance,  the  cathedral— which  claims 
Richard  Co?ur  de  Lion  for  one  of  its  principal 
benefactors — hat!  to  bo  entirely  rebnilt,  so  that  at 
present  its  only  interest  is  in  tlie  contents  of  its 
treasury. 

The  little  votive  church  '•  Del  Reden tore." near 
the  Porta  Pille  in  the  ilorso,  recalls  another  of 
these  calamities,  for  it  wa^  erected  after  the  earth- 
quake of  15'JO.  The  Franciscan  convent  has  a 
striking  cloister,  but  the  Bnest  building  in  Ri^gusa 
is  the  Paliuzo  del  Uettore.  and  nuxt  to  it  the 
Dogana.  The  former  has  iU  faqtide  supp^trted  on 
arches  with  curiously  carved  capiuds,  something 
like  that  of  the  Ducid  Palacu  in  Venice,  and  an 
inner  court  Hurmnnded  Uw  a  c(>rri<inr  ;  the  fai.tade 
of  the  latter  is  h1s4I  adnrnwl  with  .'in  arcado.  The 
little  republic  in  former  days  wa-t  rule<l  by  a 
rector,  and  was  under  the  protection  of  St.  Bla- 
sins,  whose  figure  is  as  fi>equent  hero  as  the  Vene- 
tian lion  in  other  towns  of  the  Adriatic  littor.il. 
But  though  the  synjbol  of  conquest  is  wa:itin'j^, 
Rjigusa  bears  in  its  architecture  the  stamp  of  Ve- 
netian influence.  It  is  entitled,  perhaps  more 
than  the  otlier  towns  already  noticutl,  to  the  epi- 
thet piiituresquot  from  the  tiioro  varied  grouping 
of  its  buihiings.  Its  shops  with  their  bright  and 
varied  wares;  its  people,  atrired  in  trie  diverse 
costumes  ;  Slaves  iii  gay  kerchiefs,  bniided  jackets 
and  cups  ;  the  silver  hairpins,  ainl  filigree  buttons 
which  stud  the  peasants'  coats — all  give  to  its 
streets  a  charm  even  greater  than  those  of  Zara 
itself. 

Yet  one  Dalmatian  town  remains  —  the  last, 
though  by  no  means  tlio  least  in  interest.  This 
is  Cattaro.  The  situation  is  remarkable.  After 
the  leading  physical  features  of  the  difltrict  had 
been  determined,  it  must  have  been  affected,  even 
more  than  in  other  parts,  by  a  downward  move- 
ment.    Thus  a  group  cf  valleys  lias  become  a 


long  and  branching  loch,  round  which  the  mount- 
ains rise.  Now  the  hills  all  but  meet,  forming  a 
narrow  stniit  or  borcha ;  now  the  calm  water 
broadens  out  again.  Except  for  the  occasional 
seaweed,  except  for  the  slight  indication  of  a  tide, 
there  is  nothing  to  denote  that  the  way  is  still 
open  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  whole  district 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Boccha  di  Cattaro  ;  the 
town  itself  lies  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  nestling 
under  the  mountains  of  Montenegro,  nearly  two 
hours*  journey  from  the  entrance.  Here  the  old 
Fortress  of  Castelnuovo  keeps  watch  and  ward. 
Farther  up  is  another  and  narrower  passage,  in 
ohieu  times  closed  by  a  chain  ;  then,  as  the  hills 
rise  higher  and  more  ruggedly,  comes  Risano, 
once  the  chief  town  of  the  Boccha,  a  place  so  old 
as  to  have  existed  even  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Tenta.  litre  and  there  an  islet — once  a  hilltop 
— diversifies  the  outline  of  the  coast,  and  village 
follows  village,  as  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of 
the  scene  increase,  and  Cattaro  itself  is  ap- 
proached, built  on  a  strip  of  strand,  nestling 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Black  Mountain.  It  is 
at  the  head  of  the  inlet^  almost  on  the  edge  of 
Dalmatia.  The  Montenegrin  can  look  down  into 
its  Willis  as  the  wolves  can  do  on  Innsbruck. 
•*  The  space  between  the  sea  and  the  Montenegrin 
territory  is  so  narrow  that  a  gun  fired  from  the 
latter  might  strike  a  vessel  in  the  bay.'' 

iSo,  though  the  eitiialiou  of  Cattaro  is  naturally 
ill  suited  for  defense  —  as  the  French  garrisnu 
found  when  British  troops  laniled,  dragging  their 
cannon  up  to  a  comni.-indiiig  position — its  masters 
have  done  their  best  to  defend  it  by  military  art. 
The  town  was  walled  by  its  Venetian  rnlei's  ;  bat- 
teries and  fortresses  are  perched  on  every  height 
to  defend  the  town,  and  yet  more  to  command 
the  wiuding  road  that  leiMJs  up  to  Montenegro. 
Thou^d)  tiuB  highland  principality  is  shut  out 
from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  land  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  across,  there  is  a  droji  fron»  frontier  to  shore 
of  over  a  thousand  feet.  Formerly  only  a  wind- 
ing Iiorso  path  led  up  from  Cattaro  to  Cettinje. 
but  now  Montenegro  has  been  laid  o[>en  by  a  good 
though  steep  carriage  roa^l.  Beautiful  as  are  its 
environs — more  beautiful  than  any  in  Didmatia — 
('attaro  itself  is  less  attractive  thun  Ftrigusa,  and 
is  close  and  crowded,  overshadowed  by  the  mount- 
ain range,  Avhich  rises  so  steeply  almost  from  the 
margin  of  the  sotw  It  is  a  com{mi-atively  small 
though  a  busy  phice,  having  a  population  of 
about  4,000.  The  Duomo  and  another  of  the 
churches  are  interesting,  and  there  are  several 
more  or  loss  important  remains  of  domestic  ar- 
chitecture, which  give  the  impression  that  tlie 
town  has  seen  better  days.  But  a  greater  variety 
and  greater  pictureaqueuess  of  costume  may  be 
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Been  in  its  streets  than  in  any  other  Dalmatian 
town,  for  it  is  vii'timlly  tho  port  and  tlio  outlet 
of  Montenegro. 

This  singular  and  interesting  principality  lies 
boyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  Until  a 
few  yuiira  since  it  was  conii)letcly  severed  from  the 
Adriatic  by  Austrian  or  Turkish  territory,  but 
the  Treaty  of  licrliu  gave  it  an  outlet  to  tho  sea. 
It  may  therefore  fiutlice  to  say  that  its  history  is 
one  long  fcn»I  against  the  Turk,  to  whose  yoke  it 
lias  never  boweiL  The  Black  Mountain,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Turkish  aggression,  formed  a  nat- 
ural Camp  of  Kufngo,  to  which  men  fled,  and 
from  which  they  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare 


is  important,  as  it  commands  the  access  by  tho 
BoyaTia  River  to  Scutari.  It  was  notorious  aa  a 
nest  of  pirates  in  olden  times,  and  has  become  r, 
familiar  name  in  our  own  days,  for  the  Turk 
Ceded  it  to  AEontenegro  reluclantly.  and  Bongl»t 
to  cscajie  from  the  obligations  of  the  IJerlin 
Treaty  by  his  nsiial  policy  of  ''masterly  iunctiv- 
ity."  Possession  of  it  was  only  obtained  by  that 
moral  suasion  which,  nnder  the  form  of  n  "  naval 
demonstration,"  is  with  ditliculty  distinguished 
from  pliysical  coercion. 

Yet  farther  Bonth  comes  tho  wild  Albanian 
roast,  but  seldom  visited  by  tho  ordinary  traveler. 
Here,  where  Turkish  rule  still  prevails — though 
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against  the  tyrant  of  the  lowlands.  Tho  Monte- 
negrins possess  the  virtues  and  the  faults  of  u 
highland  race,  with  whom  to  revenge  a  wrong 
and  to  hate  your  enemy  arc  reckoned  among  tho 
duties  of  num.  But  tho  land  is  prospering,  and 
if  Montenegro  docs  not  content  itself  with  becom- 
ing a  more  cat's-paw  of  Russia  it  may  become  the 
Switzerland  of  the  Eastern  Adriatic. 

Jiist  before  Antivari,  picturesquely  placed  on 
high,  Dalmatia  and  the  Austrian  territory  eml  ; 
then  comes  the  new  maritime  frontier  of  Monte- 
negro, and  the  town  of  Dulcigno  with  its  doublo 
harbor  and  its  fortress.  Tliere  is  an  old  and  a 
now  town  ;  both,  indeed,  are  small,  but  Dulcigno 


tho  authority  of  the  Porte  over  the  independent 
descendants  of  the  old  Illyrians  is  not  Tnuch  more 
tlian  nominal — t!ic  civilization  of  WeBtern  Euiupo 
may  bo  said  to  be  finally  left  behind.  Tho  peo- 
ple always,  tho  scenery  often,  are  ]>icturcBqnc  ; 
tho  towns  are  generally  smalTand  niiimportoint, 
but  Durazzo,  with  its  ])eniu8ular  site  and  its  old 
medi;T?val  walls*  is  a  tempting  subject  for  (he  art- 
ist, and  is  important  to  mariners  by  reason  of  the 
safe  ancliomgo  in  ita  bay ;  while  still  farther 
south,  almost  in  tho  narrows  of  the  Strait  of 
Otranto,  is  tho  mountain-guarded  Bay  of  Ablona, 
yet  more  protected  from  tho  southern  storms,  and 
overlooked  by  the  hill  town  of  Vallona. 


HEN  they  reached  tlio  pailor 
IW'uiia   was   sitting    nt   tlie 
])iaiio,    fiiiiging    Scliubert*8 
•■  Ungeduld'*  to  La  Merle, 
Then    tliey  all   stood   in    a 
uindow   opeuin;^    seaward, 
and   saw  a  great  ship  sail 
majestically  past  tiic  head- 
land.     Ferris  felt   baffled, 
disappointed  and   riiadly  jealous   of  the  French 
doctor,     lieiuctautly  cnnugli,   he  made  ready  to 
depart. 

*'  I  suppose  T  may  not  hrvvo  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  back  to  town,  sir  ?'Mio  said  to  La  Merle. 
'•I  remain  at  Crag  Head  till  nightfall,  mon- 
sieur," replied  the  Frenchman,  politely. 

In  the  old  hall  Ferris  held  Brnna  s  hand  a  mo- 
ment, and  looked  into  her  queenly  eyes. 

**  Diil  your  memory  fail  when  your  eight  was 
rc8toi*ed  ?"  he  asked,  bitterly.  "  Havo  you  for- 
gotten the  relations  that  you  luid  I  sustained  to 
each  other  four  years  n<,'o,  Hrniia  ?" 

"I   havo   forgotten    nothing,"   she    answered, 
very  gravely. 
He  set  his  teeth. 

*•  I  am  glad  to  hoar  that,  fnr  I  was  about  to 
remind  you  that  Antjiony  Daryl  on  his  deathbed 
consigned  your  future  to  my  keeping.  Has  my 
claim  niKm  you  ever  been  riglitfidly  annnlloU  ?  I 
think  not,  and  I  do  not  mean  lightly  to  surren- 
der it." 

Those  were  his  last  words,  breathed  out  with 
pasFionato  resentment.  Then  he  dropixid  her 
hand,  and  the  door  of  Crag  Hea<l  closed  heavily 
upon  him. 

For  three  days  after  Mark  Daryl's  noctnrinil 
visit  to  the  old  house  in  the  square  Esther  waited 
for  some  word  from  Crag  lleatl. 
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*^  It  is  very  strange  that  (labriel  Ferris  has  dis- 
continued his  visits  to  me,"  comjilained  Mmo. 
Marthc.  '*  What  can  have  become  of  the  man  ? 
Coco  misses  him  quite  as  much  as  I  do.  You, 
too,  are  moping,  Esther  ;  you  look  altogether  for- 
lorn." 

The  blood  flew  into  the  girl's  cheek  and  out 
again.     Her  rosebud  mouth  grew  hard  and  cold. 

*'/  moping  for  Mr.  Ferris  !"  eho  said,  with  a 
great  show  of  scorn.  *'  You  are  all  wrong,  grand- 
ma. T  hope  he  will  remain  away  indeCnitely.  I 
find  him  very  tiresome — a  great  deal  of  a  bore,  in 
fact.*' 

The  old  woman  eyed  her  sharply. 

*'  Indeed  I" 

•*  Yes,-'  said  Esther,  stopping  at  nothing.  "  I 
am  tired  of  his  drivel  about  South  America  .md 
Uncle  Uichard'tf  death.  Believe  me,  grandma, 
wo  are  well  quit  of  Jiim." 

On  the  morning  of  the  tliird  day  a  letter  ar- 
rived for  Esther,  bearing  tho  Fogport  postmark. 
Eagerly  she  tore  it  open.  What  reply  hael  her 
blind  cousin  sent  to  the  effusive  epistle  whiclt 
father  and  daughter  had  ])rcpare<l  together  ? 
Just  one  laconic  word  :  "  Come  !"  Ami  this 
brief  Bunimons  bore  the  signature  of  Brnna  Dar^l 
in  iirm,  bohl  characters. 

"  Short,  but  satisfactory,*'  thought  Esther. 

AVith  the  letter  in  her  hand  she  ascended  to 
Mulc.  Marthe's  chamber. 

Tiie  hour  was  still  early,  and  the  old  woman 
had  not  yet  left  her  bed.  Esther  found  her  sit- 
ting up  amidst  its  pillows,  clad  in  a  fantastic  bed- 
gown of  striped  wool,  an<l  with  her  cap  all  awry. 
She  was  storming  at  Polly,  who  had  just  brought 
np  the  breakfast  tray. 

•*  Do  you  not  know  that  burned  toast  is  fit  only 
for  pigs?"  she  exclaimed.  **And  this  coffee  is 
like  mud.     Take  it  away  instantly,  girl.     Your 
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stupidity  passes  belief.  Who  is  tliHt  at  the  door  ? 
DfHi't  stand  fidgeting  there,  Esther,  but  speak 
out  afoiice.     What  do  you  want  ?" 

Witli  her  heart  in  her  throat  Esther  advanced 
to  the  bedside. 

** Grandma," she  faltered,  "I  must  leave  you  !" 

The  old  dame  started  violently.  Siie  had  never 
loved  her  granddaughter,  but  in  one  sense  she 
found  her  necessary  to  her  comfort. 

*'  Leave  nio  ?"  she  answered,  sternly.  **  What 
nonsense  are  you  talking,  Esther  Daryl  ?" 

Esther  tried  to  assume  a  bold  front. 

**  Three  days  ago,  grandma,  when  you  were  ill, 
my  father  came  to  this  house  to  find  me.  He  had 
just  arrived  from  the  West.  As  you  are  not  on 
friendly  terms  with  him  he  forbade  me  to  speak 
of  his  visit ;  but  now  I  must  tell  you,  for  he 
wishes  to  take  me  away — he  has  found  another 
home  for  me  with  his  own  people." 

Madame's  lioman  profile  grew  stony.  She  mo- 
tioned Polly  to  remove  tlie  breakfast  tray.  As 
the  door  closed  on  the  servant  her  wrath  broke 
forth. 

**  And  so  he  has  been  in  this  house  !"  she  cried. 
"Mark  Daryl  !  He  came  like  a  thief,  unknown 
to  me,  because  he  could  not  look  me  in  the  face  ! 
Well,  did  he  fetch  the  price  of  the  common  ne- 
cessities with  which  I  have  provided  you  for  four- 
teen years  ?  Bear  in  mind  that  your  father  has 
never  contributed  a  cent  toward  your  mainte- 
nance, Esther,  since  he  brouglit  you  to  my  door 
and  flung  you,  like  a  pauper,  on  my  hands.  And 
now  he  wishes  to  take  you  to  another  home,  eh  ?" 

**  Yes,  grandma,"  said  Esther,  faintly. 

"  I  wonder,  are  his  own  people  of  the  same 
sort  as  himself  !"  sneered  madame.  "  In  spite  of 
everything  lie  dares  to  enter  my  house  and  claim 
you  I  Girl,  you  are  old  enough  to  know  your  own 
mind — choose  betwixt  Mark  Daryl  and  me  !" 

Esther  stood  staring  down  at  the  counterpane 
of  the  bed.  This  was  the  only  home  she  could 
remember.  Madame  had  always  cared  for  her 
after  a  fashion.  Was  she  doing  well  to  leave  her 
for  Bruna  Daryl — to  exchange  certainty  for  un- 
certainty ?    Her  hesitation  was  brief. 

*'He  is  my  father  —  I  must  obey  him,"  she 
stammered. 

Madame  became  furions. 

"  If  you  go  with  Mark  Daryl  you  shall  never 
return  to  the  shelter  of  my  roof,  Esther — never 
receire  a  cent  of  my  money.  I  will  wash  my  hands 
of  you  forever." 

"  I  am  Borry — very  sorry,"  ga8|)ed  Esther,  "but 
my  first  duty  is  to  my  father." 

The  old  womftn  grew  livid. 

"Your  ingratitndo  is  shocking!  Yon  c&U 
Mark  Daryl  jonr  father,  and  doabtless  he  h(ddB 


that  relation  to  you  ;  but  have  you  the  right  to 
bear  his  name  ?  Before  you  leave  me,  Esther, 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
enmity  which  exists  betwixt  that  man  and  nie — 
why  I  shake  with  rage  at  the  thought  of  him — 
why  he  skulks  in  at  my  door  by  night,  afraid  to 
eufounter  a  decrepit  old  woman  ?  Maybe,  my 
child,  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  something  about 
your  mother," 

A  wicked  smile  curled  madame*s  lip.  She 
pointed  to  a  chair  near  the  bed. 

**8it  down,"  she  said,  **and  I  will  tell  you  a 
few  things  I" 

Esther  sank  mechanically  into  the  seat.  A 
sudden  chill  ran  over  her.  What  revelation  was 
trembling  on  madame's  tongue  ?  The  girl  knew 
nest  to  nothing  about  her  mother. 

**  Alicia  was  my  only  daughter,"  began  the  old 
■woman.  "Her  father  died  in  her  infancy.  At 
eighteen  she  went  to  Milan,  to  prepare  for  the 
stage  of  Italian  opera.  Mind  you,  it  was  against 
my  wishes.  I  had  money  and  social  position, 
and  I  did  not  care  to  see  my  child  a  cantatrice. 
But  Alicia  thirsted  for  fame  ;  her  ambition 

'**  With  sublime  head  struck  the  stars.* 

Nothing  would  content  her  but  study  with  famous 
European  masters.  So  to  Milan  she  went,  in  the 
care  of  family  friends,  who  had  promised  to  watch 
over  her  till  I  could  Join  my  child  in  Italy. 

"  I  was  in  ill  health  then,  as  now,  and  my 
journey  was  delayed  long — too  long.  From  time 
to  time,  however,  I  heard  of  Alicia's  wonderful 
voice — she  wrote  me  enthusiastic  letters.  Her 
progress  was  marvelous.  AVithout  doubt  she 
would  some  day  amaze  the  world.  Praise  and 
a<loration  met  her  at  every  turn.  Life  teemed 
with  magnificent  possibilities.  I  perceived  that 
much  flattery  had  turned  the  child's  head — that 
she  was  intoxicated  with  the  admiration  paid  to 
her  beauty  and  her  talent. 

"From  Milan  she  went  to  Paris.  One  night 
she  appeared  in  the  mhn  of  some  prominent 
member  of  the  American  colony,  and  sang  her- 
self into  enviable  notoriety  at  once — more  yet, 
she  so  enchanted  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  fort- 
une, who  chanced  to  be  among  her  hearers,  that 
he  offered  marriage  on  the  spot.  The  little  sim- 
pleton— remember,  she  had  not  reached  her  twen- 
tieth birthday — did  not  wait  to  consult  me,  her 
mother.  Verily  her  head  was  turned  by  her 
petty  triumphs.  She  married  her  admirer  with 
disgraceful  haste,  and  afterward  wrote  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  and  implored  my  forgiveness 
and  blessing.  Her  bridegroom  was  madly  in  love 
with  his  song  bird.    Alicia  desired  to  continue 
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her  professional  career.  With  iinblo  solf-tibuoga- 
tion  he  consented  to  gratify  her  wishes.  You  like 
to  pose  and  rant,  Esther — the  tnste  was  inherited 
from  your  mother,  the  opera  singer.  Your  face, 
too,  is  like  hers.  Look  in  the  mirror  and  you 
will  see  her  as  she  was  at  your  age. 

'*  Naturally  I  was  very  ant^ry  at  Alicia's  mar- 
riage. I  hecaiue  daugeroiicily  ill.  A  journey  to 
Paris  was  inlpoBsibI^,  and  your  uncle  Richard,  a 
mere  youth  at  echool,  could  lielp  me  liule  at  suioh 
a  crisis.  I  ceitsed  my  remittances  to  the  Paris 
banking  house  that  had  provided  Alicia  with 
funds  for  her  studies,  and  sent  a  wrutliftil,  un- 
reasonable comuiand  for  my  daughter  to  return 
immediately  to  America.  Of  conr«e  she  did  not 
come.  Neither  did  she  write  ligjiin.  The  family 
friends  already  mentioned  sooo  informed  me  that 
she  ha<l  left  Pariij  for  London,  and  that  her  mari- 
tal relations  were  far  from  hapi)y.  Admirers 
swarmed  about  her  everywhere,  and  the  yotrng 
husband  was  mailly  jealous  of  his  singing  bride. 

"in  London,  at  tliat  particular  time,  a  hand- 
some, dashing  American,  named  Daryl,  was  much 
talked  of  for  his  reckless  dissipations  and  Itis 
luck  at  cards.  He  lived,  rumor  said,  on  his  wiu- 
iiingB.  This  n»an  fell  in  love  with  the  young  can- 
tatrice.  and  pursued  her  impetuously.  Soon 
gossip  linked  their  names  offensively  together, 
Esther  " — and  madame's  voice  was  hard  and  dry — 
•*  are  you  liitening  to  my  story  ?" 

"Yes,  gran<lniu." 

''For  some  months  I  heard  no  more  of  my 
daughter  Alicia.  A  presentiment  of  evil  pressed 
upon  me.  In  spite  of  bodily  weakness  1  begun  to 
make  ready  for  au  ocean  voyage.  I  felt  that  I 
must  find  Alicia.  In  tlic  midst  of  my  prcpani- 
tione  a  piece  of  news  came,  like  a  thunderbolt. 
My  daughter  had  been  singing  with  great  success 
in  Antwerp.  As  usual.  Daryl,  the  American,  was 
following  her  like  a  shadow.  Suddenly  the  ex- 
asperated husband  appeared  at  the  Hotel  de 
TEnrope.  You  can  guess  the  result.  There  was 
a  duel  next  day,  among  the  sand  dunes  ou  the 
lelgian  coast,  not  far  from  Ostend.  The  hus- 
^baiid  fell,  desperately  wounded.  Daryl,  the  lover, 
left  his  victim  in  a  hollow  of  those  shifting  little 
hills,  and  fled  from  Oatend  by  the  Jjondon  boat. 
Not  alone.  Alicia  went  with  him.  Yes,  your 
mother  eloped  with  the  scoundrel  who  liad  just 
ahot  her  husband.  Do  you  ask  if  she  was  a  wid- 
ow ?  I  cannot  say.  I  never  heard  whether  the 
unfortunate  man  died  of  hia  wounds  or  not.  It 
matters  little.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  Mark 
Daryl  was  the  destroyer  of  his  life  as  well  as  of 
his  honor." 

The  speaker  seemed  lost  for  a  few  moments  in 
gloomy  reflections. 


"And  my  mother."  ventnred  Esther,  timidly — 
**  what  became  of  my  mother  ?'' 

"Some  time  elapsed  before  I  received  further 
tidings  of  her,"  answered  mudame  ;  "  then  I 
heard  that  she  was  dead." 

Esther  shuddered,  but  did  not  8]>eak, 

**  It  was  said/'  continued  madame.  "  that  ^Jitjia 
committed  suicide  at  last.  Maybe.  Slie  hud  a 
conscience — even  Mark  Daryl  could  not  silence 
it.  But  the  date  and  place  of  her  deatli  I  do  not 
know.  The  friends  who  had  thus  far  kept  me 
informed  of  her  movements  returned  to  America 
after  the  Belgian  duel.  All  trace  of  Alicia  was 
then  lost.  It  is  certain  that  she  never  saug  in 
public  again.  With  the  flight  from  Ostetid  her 
career  ended, 

**  Throe  years  later  Mark  Daryl  brought  you  to 
tills  house. 

"  '  She  is  Alicia's  daughter.'  he  said  ;  and,  look- 
ing in  your  face,  I  could  not  doubt  it.  'I  am 
penniless.*  he  confessed  ;  'you  must  provide  for 
l»er  wants.' 

*•  Our  interWew  was  brief  and  stormy.  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  toll  him  all  that  was  in  my  heart. 
lie  swore  that  Alicia'«  luisbaiid  had  died  in  Bel- 
gium of  his  wounds,  and  tliat  he,  Daryl,  had  law- 
fully married  the  widow.  *  My  daughter  is  le- 
gitimate,' he  declared,  and  1  answered.  'Words 
—words  I*  1  eould  not  believe  him.  There  was 
no  tmth,  no  honesty,  in  the  man.  The  only 
statement  I  dici  ^uf  discredit  \i;i8  that  of  your 
natural  claim  upon  me.  Gluilly  would  I  Imve 
disowned  you^-caitt  you  out,  with  the  rest  of 
DaryTs  faWhoods — but  Alicia's  eyes  looked  at 
me  from  yotir  little  face,  the  image  of  the  un- 
fortunate mother  was  6t»ih]ted  unquestionably  ou 
the  child.     So  I  kept  you  for  her  sake." 

Madame's  voice  changed  suddenly  ;  she  looked 
hard  at  her  granddaughter. 

•*  Now  that  1  have  told  you  these  things,  Es- 
ther, will  you  forsake  me  for  your  bad.  false  fa- 
ther, who,  1U5  I  believe,  was  never  your  mother's 
husband  Y' 

Esther  grew  deadly  pale. 

"  He  luifl  plaiib  for  iny  ftiture,  grandma  ;  I  have 
promised  to  obey  him — I  must  keep  my  word," 

''Then  I  am  done  with  you  forever,  Esther 
Daryl  !     When  do  you  leave  my  house  ?" 

"At  once,  grandma.  Do  not  be  atigry.  I  am 
not  as  ungrateful  as  you  think.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  giving  me  shelter  when  I  was  a  homeless 
child — for  keeping  me  by  your  side  all  these  years, 
even  though  the  sight  of  me  must  have  cost  you 
many  a  |>ang.     Oh,  cannot  we  part  friends  ?" 

*'  No.  no,  no  !'*  screamed  madame,  *'  You  have 
made  your  choice,  girl — now  abide  by  it  I"  and 
she  turned  her  stern  old  face  to  the  wall. 
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j.alled    her.     Tears    blinded  her   eyes.   Iier  heart 
W!i8  heavy. 

"For  once  thia  old  house  seems  like  an  Eden," 
fiho  thought,  *'  and  1  am  an  Eve,  going,  with  many 
misgivings,  Into  exile." 

Slio  stroked  Bijon  and  the  cats,  and  embraced 
I'olly,  wlio  flung  a  sooty  apmn  over  Ijer  disheveled 
head  and  wailed  uproariously. 

As  the  gill  turned  from  tho  only  honie  she  had 
ever  known,  Coco,  tho  parrot,  called  plaintively 
after  her  : 

*'  C'omo  hack  !    E-;Lher,  Esther,  come  back  !** 
«  ♦  4i  #  *  « 

She  went  to  scok  hor  fathcM*  at  a  secnnd-class 
hotel,  to  which  ho  had  directed  her  on  tho  even- 
ing of  his  visit  to  Mine.  Martho's  house. 

Slio  was  sure  that 'ho  would  allow  her  to  romain 
with  him  a  little  while  before  sending  hor  to  Fog- 
port,  hut  Mark  Daryl  had  no  yearning  for  his 
daughter's  society. 

"No,  no;  I  must  pack  you  o(T  by  tho  first 
train,"  ho  said,  cheerfully,  "  There  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  my  dear  Esther.  Your  place  is  at 
Fogport,  not  Ijere." 

And  ho  seized  his  hat,  snatclicd  up  her  hand 
bag,  and  hnrriud  her  strjiight  to  tho  railway  depot. 

Tho  revelations  made  by  Mmo.  Martho  wcro 
weighing  like  lead  on  Esther's  mind.  8ho  could 
not  keep  silent.  On  the  way  to  the  train  hor 
trouble  found  voice,  riteously  sJie  begged  to 
know  if  madame'a  tale  wtis  true.  Mark  Daryl, 
hardened  einuer  though  he  was,  changed  counto- 
nance. 

"The  <ild  cat!"  he  muttered.  Avith  an  oatli. 
**  So  she  told  yon  that  story  ?  Ry  such  means  she 
thought  to  poison  your  mind  against  your  father, 
and  keep  yon  tending  the  cats  and  parrot.  Deuce 
take  her  I" 

Esther's  heart  sank.  8ho  did  not  need  to  ask 
n,  second  timo  if  madanie  had  spoken  tlie  truth. 

-*  Papa,"  {?l)e  SiUil.  in  a  dccjdy  dejected  tone, 
"  was  my  mother,  then,  a  wicked  woman  ?" 

Daryl  looked  gloomv. 

*'No." 

*•  Was  she  your  wife,  pnpa  ?" 

His  eyes  fla:3hod. 

"A  pretty  question,  upon  my  word!  AVhose 
wire  did  you  suppose  iier  to  be  ■'" 

*'That  of  the  man  whom  yon  killed  in  the  Bel- 
gian duel." 

They  wore  now  standing  on  the  piaUorm,  beside 
a  train  bound  for  tho  North  Shore,  Mark  Daryl 
smiled  unpleasantly. 

•'If  ho  was  killetl,  eimplcton,  I  had  a  pL'rffct 
right  to  marry  his  widow.  Come,  it  is  liardly 
proper  for  you  to  cast  reflections  on  your  dead 
mother.     Her  lovo  for   me  was  lior  only  fault- 


Forget  your  grandmother's  story,  Esther,  and  set 
your  mind  to  the  work  that  is  before  you  in  Fog- 
port.  Ah,  tlio  train  is  reaily  to  move  out.  Now, 
in  with  yon,  my  dear,  and  do  your  best — your  very 
best,  to  get  control  of  that  blind  eimpletou  at  Crag 
Head." 

He  was  very  glatl  to  eay  good-by  (o  ^\h  daugh- 
ter— to  disj)ate]i  her,  alone  and  lonely,  on  her 
diflicult  and  evil  mission.  Estlicr,  glancing  back 
through  tho  car  window,  saw  him  sanntoring 
across  tho  phitForm,  with  a  free-and-easy  air  and 
a  smile  on  hi^  welhcnt  lips.  Already  lie  hud  dis- 
missed her  from  his  thonghta. 


(EithfT  Daryl  U*  kfr  Fathrr.) 

Dkaii  Pai'A  :  I  cried  a  little  as  the  cars  carried 
mo  out  of  the  great  depot.  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
broken  :dl  familiar  ties.  Then,  too,  it  was  not 
ideasant  to  think  of  Grandma  Marthe,  old  and 
deserted.     My  conscience  smote   me  for  leaving 
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The  tr«in  rattled  off  through  a  strange  coun- 
try, I  had  never  before  traveled  alone,  you  know, 
and  my  heaviness  of  heart  increased  every  mo- 
ment. Presently  some  one  in  a  seat  behind  mo 
raised  a  window, 

**'  Pardon,*'  said  a  voice,  in  good  Engliali,  but 
with  a  foreign  accent;  '*  docs  nuademoisello  find 
the  air  objectionable  ?*' 

I  glanced  tearfully  around.  Tho  speaker  was 
a  small,  tdegantly  dressed  nuin,  with  brilliant  yel- 
low eyes  and  dark-red  hair, 

*'  Oh,  no,  sir,"  1  answered  ;  and  then,  a-^hamcd 
that  he  should  see  the  emotion  on  ray  face,  I 
looked  quickly  away. 

At  the  same  moment  I  heard  my  fellow-passen- 
ger cry  out,  ''Grand  Dieu  !"  and  his  heud  fell 
against  the  open  window — he  gasped  for  breatli, 
A  trainman  passing  through  the  car  offered  him 
assistance. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yoorsclf,'*  said  tho  red-haired 
gentleman  ;  "  it  is  only  a  sudden  pain.'' 

I  suppose  the  fresh  air  must  have  revived  him, 
for  he  was  verj'  quiet  during  tho  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney. AVhen  we  reached  Fogport  he  aliglilcrl  from 
the  traiJj  in  advance  of  me,  and  turning  quickly, 
offered  hi.s  hand  to  assist  mo  to  the  platform. 

*'I  hope  you  are  feeling  better,  sir?"!  vent- 
ured to  eay. 

\h\  made  me  a  beautiful  how. 

"  >[tiLdi  hotter,  and  many  thanks !  Did  I 
frighten  mademoiselle  ?" 

*'  Not  at  all,'*  I  replied  ;  **  but  I  was  very  sorry 
for  you." 


TO 
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A  public  carriage  waited  at  the  little  etatiou. 
I  asked  the  driver  to  take  me  to  Crag  Head. 

*'All  right,  miss/*  he  answered.  "This  gent 
goes  the  same  way." 

And  the  man  with  the  foreign  accent  entered 
the  vehicle  and  took  a  seat  at  my  side. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  smiling,  "I  am  bound  for 
Crag  Head  also,  mademoiselle." 

*'Do  you  know  my  cousin  Brnna  Daryl  ?"  I 
asked. 

His  red  hair  seemed  suddenly  to  bristle  about 
his  delicate  face.  His  eyes  glowed  like  the  orbs 
of  the  Angora  cats  when  Bijou  is  worrying  them. 

*'  I  have  professional  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Daryl,"  he  answered,  in  a  cautious  tone.  "  Do 
you  say  that  you  are  her  cousin  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  the  daughter  of  her  uncle 
Mark." 

In  one  hand  he  was  holding  his  perfumed 
gloves,  and  a  walking  stick  surmounted  with  a 
silver  ornament.  I  saw  his  white  fingers,  ringed 
with  several  diamonds,  close  suddenly  on  the 
metal  top,  and  crush  it  out  of  form. 

"Ciel  !"  he  said,  softly  ;  "I  have  had  curious 
sensations  in  my  day,  mademoiselle,  but  to  iind 
myself  talking,  face  to  face,  with  Mark  Daryl's 
dangliter,  is  the  very  oddest  one  of  all  !" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  some  friend  of  my  father's  ?" 
I  said. 

His  face  was  like  a  mask,  but  the  queer  topaz 
eyes  continued  to  burn. 

"  Mark  Daryl's  friend  V 

The  words  seemed  to  choke  him.  He  coughed 
violently. 

"Oh,  dear  !  has  the  pain  which  yon  felt  on  the 
oar  returned,  sir  ?"  I  asked. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"No.  Do  you  intend  to  remain  long  at  Crag 
Head,  mademoiselle  ?" 

"I  hope  to  find  a  permanent  home  there,"  I 
replied. 

"  Ah  I — in  spite  of  your  father's  sins  ?" 

"  My  father's  sins  !"  I  echoed,  a  good  deal  star- 
tled, as  you  may  suppose.  "  What  do  you  know 
about  them — who  are  you,  sir  ?" 

"  My  name  is  La  Merle,"  he  answered.  "  Par- 
don !  It  was  hardly  fair  to  speak  to  you  in  that 
way.  You  are  young — too  young  to  comprehend 
many  things.  Through  your  cousin  Bnina  I  have 
learned  something  of  the  family  history  of  the 
Daryls." 

I  began  to  feel  half  afraid  of  this  man  with  the 
yellow  eyes.     I  bowed,  and  was  silent. 

The  old  rattletrap  which  bore  ns  turned  into  a 
long  avenue  set  with  pine  trees,  and  stopped  at 
a  red  brick  house  on  a  high  headland. 

"  Mademoiselle^"  said  La  Merle^  as  we  alighted 


from  the  vehicle,  "have  you  seen  Bruna  Daryl 
since  her  return  from  Europe  ?" 

"I  never  saw  Bruua  Daryl  in  my  life,"  I  an- 
swered, frankly, 

"Then  I  will  not  intrude  on  your  first  meet- 
ing.    Bo  so  kind  as  to  tell  your  cousin  that  I  am 
walking  in  the  grounds."    And  he  plunged  into 
some  shrubbery   near,   and  vanished    from   my 
view. 

I  stepped  into  the  porch  of  Crag  Head,  and 
lifted  a  brass  knocker  on  the  door. 

A  servant  appeared.    I  asked  to  see  Miss  Daryl. 

"  This  way,  miss,"  said  the  maid  ;  and  she  led 
me  into  an  old-fashioned  parlor,  with  a  beautiful 
polished  wainscot,  a  bare  floor,  like  a  mirror,  and 
a  fire  of  pine  knots  on  the  open  hearth.  The 
room  was  vacant.  I  sat  down  to  wait  for  my 
cousin. 

"  Blind  people  do  not  walk,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  they  grope.  First  of  all,  I  shall  hear  her  fum- 
bling at  the  knob." 

But  I  did  not.  Without  warning  of  any  kind 
the  door  suddenly  swung  wide,  and  Bruna  Daryl 
stood  before  me. 

Oh,  papa,  what  do  you  think  I  saw  ?  The 
feeble,  sightless  creature  of  whom  you  talked  so 
slightingly  ?  No  !  no  !  but  a  queenly  blonde, 
with  not  a  sign  of  illness  about  her.  The  lustrous 
whiteness  of  her  skin,  the  luxuriance  of  her  dead- 
gold  hair  told  of  perfect  -vitality.  Her  throat  was 
like  a  snowy  column,  and  the  arms,  left  half  bare 
by  her  elbow  sleeves,  were  full  and  smooth,  and 
fit  for  the  chisel  of  a  Phidias.  Then  I  looked  at 
her  eyes,  large,  grandly  cut,  deeply,  darkly  brown 
— and  I  felt  my  breath  going. 

"  Are  you  Miss  Daryl  ?"  I  gasped — "  the  blind 
Miss  Daryl  ?" 

"  I  am  the  Miss  Daryl  who  was  once  blind,"  she 
corrected,  kindly.  "  You  do  not  know  that  my 
sight  was  restored  three  years  ago  ?  Surely,  you 
must  be  my  cousin  Esther  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  stammered,  and  then  burst  into  hys- 
teric laughter  ;  "  I  am  the — the  little  idiot  who 
wrote  for  permission  to  come  to  Crag  Head  and 
take  care  of  you — yes,  actually,  to  take  care  of 
yoH  !  Oh  !  oh  !  was  there  ever  such  an  absurd 
blunder  ?  I  will  take  the  next  train  back  to 
town." 

But  before  the  words  were  out  she  drew  me  to 
a  sofa,  seated  herself  at  my  side,  and  pressed  my 
hands  in  a  warm,  reassuring  way. 

"  Back  to  town  ?  No,  no  !"  she  answered. 
*'  Now  that  I  have  you  at  Crag  Head,  I  mean  to 
keep  you,  Esther  !  You  thought  me  helpless  and 
afflicted — yon  wanted  to  comfort  and  assist  me. 
That  was  very,  very  kind,  little  cousin,  and  I  am 
very  grateful.     Yoa  did  well  to  come  to  me 
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promptly,  though  " — with  a  gay  little  laugh — "  I 
cannot  make  you  useful  as  a  nurse.  Remomber, 
]  never  dreamed  of  your  existence  till  I  received 
your  letter." 

''Did  you  not  know  my  father  had  a  daugh- 
ter r  I  faltered. 

'*  Certainly  not.  For  many  years  Mark  Daryl 
has  been  an  alit^n  from  his  kindred.'' 

Then  I  thought,  papa,  of  the  charge  you  gave 
me  at  your  hotel  to-day  always  to  speak  a  favor- 
able word  for  jon>  and  I  8aid>  in  a  deprecatory 
way  : 

"  Poor  papa  is  sorry  for  his  post  nilBdeeds  ;  he 
means  to  do  better  in  the  future." 

Rut  her  coldly  and  incredulously  Bruna  an- 
swered : 

"  1  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I  hope  his  repent- 
ance may  continue.*' 

I  repeated  the  statements  which  we  wrote  in 
our  letter,  papa — how  that  I  Lad  been  reared 
apart  from  you  by  my  maternal  grandmother  ; 
how  that  a  combination  of  circumstances  forced 
me  now  to  seek  a  now  hotne  ;  how  that  I  was  pen- 
niless and  friendless,  and  that  you,  having  made 
a  wreck  of  everything,  could  do  nothing  for  me. 

Bruna  listened  kindly  enough,  but  all  the  while 
my  heart  was  beating  like  a  trip  hammer.  I  could 
hardly  command  my  voice,  I  felt  that  I  must 
leap  up  from  that  sofa  and  fly — fly — anywhere  out 
of  her  lovely,  gracious  presence.  Suddenly  she 
leaned  and  kissed  me. 

'*  My  dear  little  cousin,"  sho  said,  sweetly, 
"welcome  to  Crag  Head  !  I  bade  you  come  to 
me,  and  you  are  here.  My  affliction  is  past — I  no 
longer  need  an  attendant,  but  I  love  you  for  the 
service  you  wished  to  render  me,  God  forbid  that 
I  should  blame  you  for  being  Mark  Daryl's  daugh- 
ter— that  would,  indeed,  be  gross  injustice  !  We 
will  never  talk  of  your  father.  Stay  at  the  Crag, 
and  share  all  that  I  possess.  I  have  no  sister. 
t^sther — be  one  to  me.  From  this  moment  my 
house  is  your  home." 

With  these  words,  papa,  the  beautiful,  generous 
creature  opened  her  doors  to  mo  and  took  me 
to  her  heart.  I  expressed  my  gratitude  rather 
lamely.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  full  of  conster- 
nation. It  was  all  very  well  to  plot  against  a 
blind,  sick  girl,  but  this  vigorous  beauty,  with 
her  keen  restored  vision — what  can  be  done  with 
her  ?     I  felt  put  to  total  rout,  even  then. 

"  How  is  it,"  I  asked.  **  that  having  been  sight- 
less for  many  years,  you  now  see,  cousin  ?" 

She  replied  that  a  celebrated  oculist  in  Paris 
had  restored  her  sight.  When  she  spoke  of  him 
as  Dr.  La  Merle  I  could  not  repress  an  exclama- 
tioTi. 

"  Why,  that  man  came  with  me  on  the  train 


from  Boston,"  I  said,  "and  in  the  carriage  from 
tliL'  sLaliuti — he  is  walking  now  iu  your  grounds.'' 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  •'  Or,  La  Merle  crossed 
the  Atlantic  with  ns,  when  we  returned  from 
Enrope — he  is  to  dine  at  Crag  Head  to-day.'* 

She  arose  from  the  sofa,  and  bade  a  servant 
cull  Miss  Rainsfonl.  A  little  lady  with  snow- 
white  hair  and  a  gentle  wintry  face  entered.  She 
looked  at  nio  amazedly. 

"Dear  Miss  Cicely,"  said  Bruna  Daryl,  "this 
is  my  cousin  Esther — Mark  DaryTs  daughter — 
who  wrote  the  letter  which  I  read  you  yesterday. 
Yon  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake,  but 
here  is  the  writer,  to  answer  for  herself." 

Miss  Rainsford  scrutinized  nie  rather  closely. 

"I  maybe  pardoned  the  surprise  I  feel,"  the 
said,  dryly,  "since  I  never  heard  that  Mark  Daryl 
married." 

I  winced,  as  1  thought  of  my  poor  mother's 
story. 

''  Do  I  bear  no  resemblance  to  tlie  Daryls  ?''  I 
stammered.  "  I  have  been  told  that  I  am  like  my 
father — here  is  his  photograph.'* 

You  remember,  papa,  the  card  which  yon  gave 
me  to  use,  should  occasion  require.  I  held  it  out 
to  Bruna,  She  recoiled  a  step — she  would  not 
touch  it. 

"I  was  blind  when  he  visited  this  house/' she 
shuddered  ;  "  I  never  Siiw  his  face." 

"As  for  me."  said  Miss  Rainsford,  "I  caught 
but  a  glimpse  of  him — I  should  never  know  him 
again.  And,  after  all,  a  picture  like  that  proves 
nothing/* 

"  Must  I  produce  a  certificate  of  my  birth  ?"  I 
gasped,  for  at  heart  I  was  quaking.  "  Will  you 
not  believe  that  I  am  Esther  Daryl  ?" 

**  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Rainsford,  more  gently, 
**  those  who  know  the  character  of  Mark  Daryl 
will  hesitate  to  accept  any  statement  concerning 
him  that  is  unsupported  by  proper  evidence. 
You  are  not  in  the  lejist  like  the  family — I  fail 
to  tlnd  in  your  face  a  single  line  of  resemblance." 

In  my  dismay  1  knew  not  what  to  answer;  so  I 
turned  to  Brunaj  and  held  out  my  hands  appeal- 
iugly. 

She  clasped  me  promptly  to  her  heart. 

"/believe you,  Esther  !" she  cried,  with  a  grand 
disregard  for  my  paucity  of  proofs.  "  You  are 
my  kinswoman,  and  no  pretender  I  Your  beauti- 
ful eyes  s]>eak  for  you.  Don't  mind  .Miss  Rains- 
ford. She  is  a  little  distrustfui,  but  her  heart  is 
the  best  in  the  world.  You  will  love  her  dearly 
when  yon  know  her  better." 

Miss  Rainsford  looked  troubled — she  tried  to 
draw  Bruiia  aside. 

"Consider,  my  dear  child,"  I  heard  her  whis- 
per, "even  though  her  story  be  true,  how  dare 
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you  receive  Mark  DaryFs  daughter  into  this 
house  ?" 

'*Miss  Cicely,"  answered  Bruna,  gayly,  "my 
conBdence,  once  bestowed,  shall  not  be  recalled. 
I  have  already  given  Esther  a  place  in  both  my 
liouse  and  my  heart," 

"  I  hope  the  matter  may  end  well,  Bruna,  but 
I  have  doubts — grave  doubts  !" 

"  Banish  them  at  once.  Miss  Cicely.  The  fear 
of  my  uncle  Mark  passed  from  me  long  ago,  and 
this  poor  girl  shall  not  revive  it.  As  for  doubting 
her  paternity,  that  is  ridiculous,  you  know — tlie 
person  does  not  live  who  would  falsely  claim  kin- 
ship with  such  a  man,  since  it  is  a  misfortune  to 
bo  connected  witli  him.  Do  not  imagine  that 
Esther  is  other  than  she  declares  herself  to  be." 

She  laughed  in  Miss  Rainsford*s  grave  face, 
and  taking  my  hand,  led  me  away  to  a  chamber 
furnished  in  soft  gray  and  daffodil  yellow, 

**  This  room  is  yours,"  she  said,  "  I  hope  you 
will  like  my  old  sea  castle.  You  have  no  lug- 
gage ?  Well,  I  brought  many  things  from  abroad 
— too  many  for  one  person's  wear.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  share  them  with  you,  and  Miss  Cicely  has  a 
genius  for  remodeling.  Henceforth  you  are  my 
companion,  Esther,  and  your  wants  here  shall  be 
well  supplied," 

She  was  sweet,  gracious,  kindly.  She  seemed 
to  receive  me  without  a  misgiving.  As  proof  of 
her  trust,  she  forbore  to  ask  me  a  single  question. 
I  faltered  my  thanks,  feeling  the  wliile  that  my 
liypocrisy  must  bo  written  on  my  face,  but  fortu- 
nately Bruna  did  not  see  it,  I  arranged  my  shabby 
dress,  and  went  downstairs,  to  find  Dr.  La  Merle 
sitting  on  a  sofa  beside  Miss  Rainsford,  and  talk- 
ing vivaciously.  The  red-haired  Frenchman  seems 
very  much  at  home  in  my  cousin's  house — one 
might  think  him  the.  Great  Mogul,  from  the  at- 
tentions which  Miss  Rainsford  and  Bruna  lavish 
upon  him. 

"My  cousin  Esther  has  come  to  live  at  Crag 
Head,"  Bruna  explained,  as  she  drew  nie  forward 
J;o  the  sofa. 

La  Merle  fixed  on  my  face  a  queer,  keen  look. 

*•  I  wish  yon  both  much  joy  from  the  arrange- 
ment," he  said,  dryly.  "  Mademoiselle,  this  cousin 
is  strikingly  unlike  yourself." 

"Are  cousins  always  expected  to  resemble  each 
other  ?"  asked  Bruna,  smiling  ;  and  then  she 
added,  in  a  low,  grave  tone  :  "  I  want  everybody  to 
be  vert/  kind  to  Esther,  for  my  sake." 

Dr.  La  Merle  was  not  kind.  I  fancied  that  I 
saw  horror  and  aversion  in  his  yellow  eyes  when 
he  looked  at  me.  At  last  lie  sprang  up  from,  the 
sofa  with  a  sharp  exclamation, 

"  Ciel  !  I  cannot  breathe  !"  he  said,  and  wont 
to  a  window  and  flung  it  wide  open. 


Nobody  seemed  to  mind  liis  odd  behavior  ;  but 
I  felt  certain  that  I  was  the  cause  of  it.  His  first 
impressions  of  me  were  not  favorable — no  more 
were  Miss  Rainsford's.  Bruna  herself  I  had  won, 
but  her  friends  remained  hostile. 

Dinner  was  served.  After  the  meal  we  went 
out  on  the  Crag.  The  brown  twilight  was  falling. 
Under  a  primrose  sky  the  sea  stretched  vast  and 
dark,  touched  here  and  there  with  broken  gleams 
of  light.  An  enormous  brushwood  fire  burned  on 
the  headland,  and  sent  clouds  of  bloodred  sparks 
whirling  into  the  dusky  upper  air.  We  gathered 
around  it.  Dr,  La  Merle  and  Bruna  talked  in 
French — I  could  not  understand  the  conversation. 
Miss  Rainsford  was  absorbed  in  keeping  herself 
wrapped  closely  from  the  night  air.  I  had  the 
hardihood  to  whisper  in  her  ear  : 

"  Do  you  think  Dr,  La  Merle  wishes  to  marry 
my  cousin  ?" 

She  gave  me  a  stare  of  amazement. 

"Bruna  cannot  marry,"  she  answered,  coldly, 

I  knew  not  what  she  meant,  and  I  dared  not 
inquire  ;  and  at  that  moment  we  heard  some  one 
approaching"  through  the  pine  wood.  A  man 
emerged  from  the  gloom  of  the  trees,  and  came 
forward  into  the  crimson  glow  of  the  fire.  It  was 
Mr.  Gabriel  Ferris. 

You  must  pardon  me,  papa,  if  I  write  a  little 
incoherently.  You  know,  of  course,  that  I  saw 
Mr.  Ferris  many  times  at  my  grandmother's  house. 
With  his  own  lips  he  had  told  me  that  ho  was  my 
cousin's  lover-  So  his  appearance  at  Crag  Head 
need  not  have  disconcerted  me.  The  rest  of  tho 
party  gave  him  cordial  greeting.  But  I  shrank 
back,  and  tried  to  conceal  myself  in  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  brushwood.  Bruna,  however,  brought 
him  promptly  to  my  side,  and  explained  that  I 
was  a  newly  discovered  cousin.  Ho  showed  no 
surprise  at  sight  of  his  old  acquaintance, 

"  To-day,  after  your  departure  from  the  honso 
in  the  square,  Miss  Estlier,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  called  to  see  Mme.  Marthe.  She  told 
me  that  Mark  Daryl  had  taken  you  from  her  and 
sent  you  to  live  with  his  own  relatives," 

"  Did  my  grandmother  seem  much  disturbed 
by  my  loss  ?"  I  asked,  faintly, 

"  She  was  in  bad  spirits,"  he  answered,  eva- 
sively,    "Even  Coco  looked  melancholy." 

My  heart  swelled. 

"  I  wish,  Mr.  Ferris,"  I  faltered,  "  that  3-0U 
would  not  talk  of  our  former  acquaintance  here, 
nor  of  my  grandmother  ;"  and  I  walked  away,  and 
left  him  with  Bruna. 

She  stood  by  tliat  roaring  crimson  fire  like  a 
Greek  goddess  in  flesh  and  blood.  Its  hot  light 
played  on  her  golden  hair  and  shone  in  her  brown 
eyes.     Seizing  a  knot  from  the  flame  and  tho 
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Bmokc  puffs,  fiho  held  it  laughingly  above  her  fair 
head.  A  ro<l  swarm  of  sparks  full  around  her  ]ike 
stars. 

*'  Gabriel/'  she  8aid>  suddenly,  "  I  see  a  boat 
down  there  at  tlie  foot  of  the  cliff.  The  boatman 
is  refitiug  on  hia  care  and  Blaring  up  at  as.  As  I 
stand  like  this,  he  probably  thinks  me  a  comet, 
fallen  out  of  my  place/* 

Sure  enough,  below  us,  on  the  dark  bay,  a 
darker  object  lay  rocking  with  the  swell  of  the 
tide.  Wu  saw  ihc  solitary  figure  of  a  man  sitting 
in  the  little  craft,  motionless  as  bronze,  his  face 
upturned  to  the  crag  whore  we  all  stood,  fully  re- 
vealed by  our  hu^c  fire,  Brnna.  dressed  in  some 
pale  wool  fabric,  and  holding  aloft  that  flaming 
torch,  w:is  the  one  c^^uspicuous  object  in  the 
group. 

'•  Why,  that's  Jack  o'  the  Light  I''  cried  Oa- 
bnel  Ferris — *'  I  mean  my  friend  Lithgow,  He 
came  down  to  Witch  Hollow  this  afternoon  to 
look  after  his  workmen,  and  kindly  bronght  mu 
along  with  him.  I  begged  him  to  wiiit,  for  me 
somewhere  about  the  beach." 

'•  Cull  him  np  to  our  gypsy  fire,  (rabricl,"  said 
Bmna.  '*  Wo  are  all  cnrions  to  see  your  South 
American  hero.  Boaidos,  he  is  to  bo  our  next- 
door  neighbor,  and  we  really  ought  to  make  liis 
acquaintance." 

*•  He  wa8  my  brother's  pnpil  at  Bear  Mountain 
Manse,"  said  Mibs  Rainsford,  "  and  though  a  ter- 
ror to  lis  all  in  those  old  days,  I  must  not  forget 
that  he  has  since  saved  your  life,  Gabriel.'' 

Mr.  Ferris  went  to  the  edge  of  the  crag,  and 
holloaed  to  the  man  in  the  boat.  Mish  Kainsford 
remarked  that  by  making  for  some  landing  place 
noar  Witch  Hollow,  and  ascending  through  the 
pine  wood,  Mr,  Jack  o'  the  Light  would  reach  us, 
perhaps,  in  twenty  minntes.  But  the  gentleman 
with  the  fantastic  name  waited  for  nothing  so  te- 
dious. The  boat  shot  np  to  a  ribbon  of  sand 
which  the  retreating  tide  had  left  at  the  foot  of 
Crag  Head.  Before  any  of  us  could  imagine  what 
he  meant  to  do  its  occupant  began  to  climb  the 
steep  face  of  the  rock,  by  means  of  the  little  fis- 
sures hollowed  by  time  and  weather  in  the  grim 
stone. 

"  II  a  le  diable  au  corps  V*  cried  La  Merle.  '*  He 
will  be  dashed  in  pieces  !" 

"  What  recklesstieas  !'*  said  Miss  Rainsford.  **  I 
perceive  he  is  the  same  Jack  that  he  was  in  boy- 
hood. Pray,  pray,  tell  him  to  go  back,  Gabriel. 
Nobody  tver  attempted  such  a  feat  before." 

But  Jack  o'  the  Light  gave  no  heed  to  his 
fnond's  cry.  He  continued  the  perilous  ascent. 
Mi^a  Rainsford  shuddered  and  covered  her  eyes. 
Briina  presaeil  close  to  the  verge  of  the  cliff  and 
watched  the  bold  fellow  mutely,  breathlessly.    The 


French  doctor  said  :  "  Mon  Dieu  !  He  is  as  sure 
of  foot  as  a  wild  goat !" 

I  waa  80  frightened,  I  could  not  speak  at  all. 
He  had  almost  reached  ub — we  could  see  the 
crown  of  his  head — when,  by  some  mitochanoe, 
he  slipped  snddenly,  and  it  seemed  as  though  ho 
mnst  go  crashing  down  the  terrible  face  of  the 
rock  ;  but  quick  as  lightning  Bruna  flung  herself 
forward  on  her  knees  and  held  out  her  strong 
white  hands.  What  a  picture  she  made,  kneeling 
on  that  dizzy  verge,  with  the  crimson  fire  flaming 
high  behind  her,  extending  her  beautiful  arms  to 
that  stranger  !  He  grasped  the  proffered  aid,  and 
regained  his  foothold.  It  was  Brnna  Daryl  who 
actually  drew  him  safely  to  che  top  of  the  rock. 

In  the  midst  of  the  exclamations  that  followed 
I  looked  at  the  man.  He  was  nncommonly  hand- 
some, litlio  and  agile  as  a  panther,  soldierly  in 
bearing,  but  either  his  daring  climb  or  some  in- 
ward agitation  had  blanched  his  face  to  the  color 
of  death.  As  lie  stood  before  Brnna,  in  the  light 
of  tlie  fire,  I  had  never  seen  a  man  so  ghastly. 

**  Good  Heaven,  Jack!"  rriwtl  (labriel  Ferris, 
*Mvhat  possessed  you  to  do  such  a  rash  thing? 
Bnt  for  the  hand  that  Miss  Daryl  extended  you 
might  have  falK^u  down  the  rock  I" 

"Only  the  birds  venture  up  the  face  of  the 
crag,*'  Baid  Bruna;  and  she,  too,  was  breathing 
heavily. 

Jack  o*  the  Light  bent  low  over  the  white  hand 
that  had  helped  him  np  the  perilous  ascent.        , 

"My  solo  thought,*'  he  answered,  in  a  broken 
voice,  '*  waa  to  reach  you  by  the  shortest  road.  A 
thousand,  thousand  thanks.  Miss  Duryl."  , 

All  the  party  scolded  and  praised  him  iu  the 
same  breath.  He  did  not  have  much  to  say  for 
himself — in  fact,  for  a  man  of  his  appearance  he 
seemed  remarkably  shy.  Gabriel  Ferris  presented 
him  to  everybody  in  due  form,  and  ho  showed 
particular  pleasiire  at  meeting  Miss  Rainsford, 
who,  as  it  appealed,  had  known  him  at  some 
previous  time. 

**  So  glad  to  see  a  pupil  of  PauTs !"  she  said, 
sweetly.  '*  I  liope  you  have  not  forgotten  our  poor 
little  manse  among  the  hills,  Mr.  Lithgow  P'* 

**No,  indeed!"  he  answered,  laughing,  "nor 
the  life  I  led  yon  there  for  a  twelvemonth.  Miss 
Cicely." 

*'  Don't  mention  it.     Time  changes  ns  all." 

'*  It  has  not  changed  me — at  least,  not  for  the 
better — quite  the  contrary." 

"  Oh,  tie  !  vou  must  not  expect  me  to  bclievo 
that." 

Papa,  Mr.  Jack  o*  the  Light  piqued  my  curi- 
osity greatly  from  the  instant  my  eyes  first  rested 
on  him.  He  did  not  seem  particularly  impressed 
with  Bruna's  beauty — did  not  stare  at  her,  nor  at- 
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tempt  to  draw  her  attention  to  himself ;  but  now 
and  then  ho  caBt  a  glance  in  her  direction  tliat 
Btartled  nie.  It  was  like  veiled  liglitning.  I  also 
observed  that  when  she  talked  he  beciiTne  siiigu- 
larly  still,  as  though  hohlin^r  ))is  breath. 

"  Does  your  friend  admire  blondes  ?"  I  was  ma- 
licioas  enough  to  say  to  Gabriel  Ferris. 

'*  No,"  he  answered  ;  **  Jack  calls  them  insipid 
- — at  least  that's  the  term  he  once  applied  to  your 
cousin's  portrait." 

Oh,  he  had  eccn  Brnna's  portrait,  then  I  As 
the  two  stood  there  by  the  cracking  fire  some 
lines  that  I  had  lately  read  flashed  through  my 
mind  : 

•'  He  Kmked  at  her  as  a  loTer  can, 

She  lookeil  ut  biin  b9  ooo  who  awakes — 
The  piwt  WU8  A  sleep,  and  her  life  hegim." 

Well,  they  all  went  away  after  a  little  while, 
papa — Gabriel  Ferris,  the  red-haired  French  doc- 
tor, and  Mr.  Jack  o'  the  Light.  Our  gypsy  fire 
ij  now  a  heap  of  ashes  on  the  Crag,  and  f  sit  alone 
in  my  gray-aud-gold  chamber^  writing  to  yon, 

W*ln.*n  you  read  this  record  of  my  first  day  at 
Crag  Head  you  will  not  ne«d  to  bo  told  that  your 
plans  are  hopelessly  wrecked.  Hnina  Daryl  is 
neither  blind  nor  ill — bnt  a  woman  to  be  wooed 
and  won,  and  that  at  no  distant  day  ;  so  your 
chances  of  inheriting  the  Daryl  money  are  ex- 
ceedingly smalK  Under  these  new  circiimstanceB, 
nnforceeen,  and  unprovided  for,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  Esther. 

On  a  raw,  dreary  nighty  full  of  fog  and  wet, 
Mark  Daryl  received  and  read  the  above  letter. 
First  he  swore  like  the  army  in  Flanders  ;  then  a 
great  consternation  and  amazement  overpowered 
him.  The  rose  color  vanished  from  hi«  fnture 
horizon  ;  his  hoj>e  of  securing  the  Daryl  money, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  disappenrcd  in  thiu  air. 

"  La  Merle  I"  lie  muttered,  as  lie  tore  Esthers 
letter  in  fragments.  •'  Wh:it  the  deuce  can  a 
man  of  that  name  wunt  in  America  !  Hang  it  all ! 
I  am  down  in  my  luck  again  !'* 

Hia  dark  face  was  full  of  conflicting  emotions  : 
he  gnashed  his  teeth  in  the  fury  of  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

*'  Of  course,  Esther,  little  fool,  can  do  nothing 
now  at  Crag  Head.  She  may  as  well  paddle  buck 
to  Granny  Marthe." 

lie  was  ciist  down,  but  not  altogether  in  de- 
spair. He  had  little  money  in  his  purne,  ami  the 
prospect  of  a  fresh  supply  was  not  good  ;  but  he 
dined  at  an  expensive  restaurant,  and  with  a  bot- 
tle of  good  wine  sought  to  brace  himself  for  new 
effort. 

••  La  Merle  I  La  Merle  !"  The  name  bnzzed  in 
his  head  like  a  bee.     "I  wish  the  man  had  been 


hanged  before  ho  opened  my  niece's  eyes  !  A  red- 
haired  Frenchmau  !  By  Heaven  I  I  do  not  like 
that  description.  Is  he  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine  ?     I  must  in  some  way  find  out." 

He  left  the  rcstaui-ant,  and  sauntered  away  up- 
town. Presently  he  came  to  the  door"  of  a  the- 
atre. By  the  bills  posted  there  he  saw  that  this 
night  was  the  last  of  the  opera  season — the  fare- 
well of  a  famous  prima  donna.  Elegant  carriages 
blocked  the  street,  throngs  of  people  were  crowd- 
ing in  at  the  doors.  Instinctively  Mark  Daryl'e 
hand  songht  liia  pocket.  Yes,  the  price  of  a 
ticket  still  reimiiued  to  him.  iSelf-deuial  was  an 
unknown  priticijile  in  hia  life.  Promptly  he  fol- 
lowed the  crowd  into  the  theatre. 

The  great  interior  was  filled  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity. Lights  blazed,  superb  toilets  and  beauti- 
ful faces  glowed  in  the  boxes.  Dreamy  odors  of 
violets  and  Jacqueminot  roses  floated  in  the  warm 
air.  The  life  and  color,  the  sparkle  and  splendor 
peculiar  to  a  snccessful  opera  night  thrilled  Mark 
Daryl  to  his  pleasure-loving  heart. 

As  lie  remembered  the  years  that  had  passed 
eince  he  was  last  in  such  a  place  he  fell  straight- 
way to  cureing  the  grim  poverty  which  now  de- 
barred him  from  the  pleasant  things  of  life.  A 
spendthrift  from  his  youth  up,  at  six  and  forty  he 
found  himself  aa  poor  as  he  had  been  at  two  and 
twenty  ;  and  oh,  the  memories  that  lay  betwixt 
those  two  periods  I 

**Evil  courses  have  brought  me  little  profit," 
he  thought,  as  sadly  and  enviously  he  looked 
around  on  his  brilliant  neighbora.  In  some  way 
he  must  fill  hia  empty  purse.  By  what  means 
conld  he  now  hope  to  do  it  ? 

The  matchless  strains  of  Donizetti's  mnsic  burst 
upon  the  house.  The  prima  donna  stepped  forth 
upon  the  stage.  A  storm  of  applause  rolled  up  to 
the  roof.  At  the  same  moment  a  party  of  three 
persons  entered  a  proscenium  box — two  ladies  and 
a  gentleman — j)enple  of  note,  evidently,  for  there 
was  a  craning  of  many  necks  and  a  turning  of 
many  heads  in  Mark  Daryl's  vicinity.  His  eyes,* 
following  the  direction  of  all  the  lorgnettes  in  the 
house,  fell  on  the  now  arrivals,  and  remained 
fixed  in  a  hlatik  stare. 

The  geutlcnian  waa  a  fine  type  of  the  American 
aristocrat,  slightly  gray,  with  a  severe,  regular 
face  and  dignifled  bearing.  The  yonnger  of  the 
two  ladies,  a  sallow,  vivacious  brunette,  wore  a 
Worth  dress  of  amber  silk,  and  a  breastknot  of 
yellow  marguerites.  The  other  was  a  blonde  in 
the  full  maturity  of  her  charms  —  a  beautiful 
creature,  gowned  in  Pompadour  brocade,  cut 
square  in  front,  to  display  a  very  handsome 
throat  flashing  with  superb  diamonds.  The  same 
gems  shone  on  her  bodice  and  in  her  fair  hair. 
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She  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  box,  and  drow 
hack  the  curtain  with  ono  exquisitely  gloved  hand. 
Smiles  and  bows  greeted  hor  from  all  sides.  With 
tnieenl y  grace  she  gc;itcd  herself  in  her  chair,  and 
let  her  cream-tinted  opera  cloak,  bordered  deep 
with  ostrich  tips,  elip  from  her  shoulders.  Her 
entrance  had  created  a  decided  sensation  in  the 
house.  Seemingly  unconscious,  however,  of  the 
glasses  leveled  at  her,  she  sat  in  that  blaze  of  light, 
fully  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  all — a  prond  yet 
gracious  vision,  with  such  a  smile  on  her  lips  as 
only  happy  women  wear. 

The  gentleman  handed  the  blonde  lady  an 
opera  glass  bearing  a  monogram  in  diamonds, 
and  unfurled  for  her  a  priceless  AVatteau  fan. 
She  rested  the  trinkets  on  the  velvet  cushion  sur- 
rounding the  front  of  the  box.  With  an  air  of 
tender  devotion  lie  bent  to  murmur  something  in 
her  ear.  She  looked  np  at  him,  and  her  smile 
became  gravely  sweet,  llcr  very  heart  shone  in 
her  eyes. 

Mark  Daryl  started,  like  a  man  waking  from 
sleep.  On  his  right  hand  sat  a  bald-headed,  be- 
nevolent-looking party. 

**  Can  yon  tell  me  the  name  of  those  people  ?*' 
whispered  Mark  Daryl,  hoarsely. 

The  bald  party  stared  at  him  in  gentle  surprise. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  ho  answered,  **  I  perceive  that 
you  are  a  stranger  in  town.  The  brunette  is  Miss 
Winthrop,  an  heiress  of  note  ;  the  blonde  is  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Lithgow." 

"And  that  man  ?'' 

"Mrs.  Lithgow's  husband.  He  has  built  rail- 
roads on  two  continents,  and  made  a  colossal 
fortune.  He  returned  only  this  morning  from 
Mexico." 

Mark  Daryl  sat  like  a  graven  image  and  wntched 
the  Lithgow  box.  Tlie  crashing  chords  of  the 
orchestra,  the  silver  flute  notes  of  the  prima  donna, 
fell  unheeded  on  his  ears.  What  did  he  see  that 
he  gazed  so  steadily?  A  wild  mountain  road, 
thick  with  storm  and  gathering  darkness,  a  des- 
perate, white-faced  girl  hurling  cnrses  at  her  de- 
stroyer, and  in  tlie  delirium  of  her  despair  turn- 
ing a  weapon  of  death  to  her  own  frenzied  heart. 
Can  the  dead  rise  from  the  grave  and  walk  the 
earth  again  ?  Was  that  the  girl  whom  he  liad 
left  bleeding  and  lifeless,  more  than  five  and 
twenty  years  before,  on  the  mountain  road  of 
Berkshire  ? 

"  Yei?,  by  Heaven  !"  he  muttered  ;  "  it  is  Myr- 
tle, or  her  ghost  !'* 

Tiie  magnitude  of  his  discovery  paralyzed  him 
for  a  spaoo.  The  opera  of  "  Figlia  del  Ueggi- 
mento"  went  on.  Friends  slipped  into  Mrs. 
Lithgow's  box  to  pay  court  to  the  beautiful  so- 
ciety queen.    Flattered,  adored,  caressed,  she  sat. 


smiling  and  fair,  by  the  side  of  the  bright,  pi- 
quant Maud  Winthrop,  lightly  responding  now 
and  then  to  the  remarks  of  that  sparkling  person, 
and  happily  unconscious  of  the  sinister  eyes  that 
watched  her  from  the  centre  of  the  house. 

The  prima  donna  sang  her  last  note  ;  the  cur- 
tain fell  ;  the  vast  audience  poured  out  of  the 
theatre. 

As  they  gained  the  street  Sydney  Lithgow  said 
to  his  wife  : 

'•Yon  have  enjoyed  this  night.  Myrtle,  and  I 
also,  for  to  me  there  is  no  pleasure  in  life  like 
that  of  seeing  you  happy." 

With  these  fond  words  in  her  ears  she  moved 
toward  her  elegant  carriage.  She  had  almost 
reached  it  when,  by  some  evil  chance,  she  lifted 
her  eyes,  and  saw  a  man  standing  on  the  curb- 
stone, staring  at  her  fixedly. 

She  knew  hiui,  as  he  knew  her.  Her  heart 
gave  a  sickening  leap,  her  hand  clutched  her  hus- 
band's arm,  every  vestige  of  color  vanislied  from 
her  face. 

"  Yon  arc  ill  !"  said  the  railway  king. 

"  Yes,"  she  gasped  ;  "  help  me  into  the  car- 
riage, Sydney." 

Her  rich  garments  brushed  against  Mark  Daryl ; 
the  next  moment  she  was  in  the  vehicle,  and  Syd- 
ney Lithgow  had  followed  her.  Eager  for  an- 
other look,  Daryl  pressed  a  step  nearer. 

"  Stand  back,  sir  !"  commanded  a  liveried  foot- 
man, and  ho  closed  the  door  and  sprang  to  his 
own  place. 

Olf  went  the  carriage  into  the  night,  and  Mark 
Daryl  was  left  alone  on  the  pavement,  staring 
after  it,  with  a  curious  smile  on  his  lips,  and  in 
his  heart  a  most  vnlioly  exultation. 

9  «  *  *  9  4t 

That  night  he  wrote  the  following  message  to 
his  daughter  Esther:  "Stay  at  Crag  Head,  if 
you  like,  or  return  to  your  Grandmother  Marthe 
— it's  all  one  to  me.  I  have  another  game  in 
hand.  My  niece  Bruna  is  of  small  consequence 
now."  

Chapter  XVL 

"You  are  very  pale  this  morning.  Myrtle — did 
you  sleep  well  after  the  opera  ?" 

It  was  Sydney  Lithgow  who  asked  the  question, 
and  his  voice  was  full  of  unspeakable  tenderness. 
All  the  world  knew  that  the  railway  king  was  ab- 
surdly fond  of  his  fair  wife. 

In  a  charming  breakfast  room  the  two  sat,  tUo- 
(t-tete  at  an  exquisite  table  that  glittered  with  sil- 
ver and  Sevres.  Fog  and  wet  drifted  through  the 
grand  avenue  outside,  but  within  a  fire  glowed  on 
the  tiled  hearth,  and  warmth  and  perfume  filled 
the  air.     The  beautiful  Mrs.  Lithgow,  attired  in 
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a  French  morning  gown  garnished  with  costly  lace 
and  knots  of  ribbon,  smiled  as  she  answered  : 


under  her  violet  eyes ;  the  white  hands  trembled. 
Mrs.  Lithgow  had  reached  an  age  when  GlecplcBa 


jc 


"  I  am  always  pale,  Sydney,  and  iiigomnia,  you 
know,  has  long  been  my  bane.'' 

Her  fair  faco  was  wan  ;  fiiint  liollows  showed 


iiiglits  and  mental  dietnrbancc  tell  heavily  on  a 
woman's  strength  and  beanty.  I  lor  husband 
pushed  away  his  ooifco — a  product  grown  on  some 
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hacienda  of  his  own  in  the  shadow  of  the  far 
Aiules — and  gazed  at  her  anxiously. 

''Society,  I  fevi*,  demands  too  much  of  you,'* 
he  said.  "  My  dailing,  it  breaks  my  heart  to  t>ee 
jon  looking  so  ill.'' 

lii  she  certainly  was.  The  step  of  a  servant, 
the  cloBiug  nf  ft  drtor,  even  the  ordinary  sonnda  of 
life  in  the  street  cMiUidc,  thrilled  lier  like  an  elec- 
tric shock.  Every  instinct  of  her  being  was  ex- 
pectant of  some  near  crisis.  She  felt  that  tliis 
day  would  certainly  bring  her  grievous  evil. 

''  Yes.  the  season  haa  been  long/^she  answered, 
with  feigned  lightness,  '^and  its  exactions  some- 
what severe.  But  one  cannot  piny  recluse — at 
lea*>t/*  with  a  forced  amile,  *'  not  tlie  wife  of  Syd- 
ney Lithgow." 

He  was  inordinately  proud  of  her  beauty  and 
social  successes  ;  but  his  face  grew  grave.  Vixih 
feverish  haste  she  tried  to  turn  the  conversation 
from  htM'self. 

**To  tell  the  truth,  Sydney,  I  am  troubled  a 
little,  judt  a  little,  a1>out  Jack.  The  prospect  of 
u  union  be«twiit  that  iwrverse  boy  and  Maud  Win- 
throp  seems  farther  olf  tlian  ever.  1  have  qulLe 
lost  l]o{}e  of  Jock  since  his  return  from  South 
America.  lie  ia  not  in  the  least  inclined  to 
matrimony." 

Sydney  Lithgow  looked  amused. 

"True;  Jack  cai-es  nothing  for  your  sex. 
Don't  frot  youi-self  about  him.  my  dear  Myrtle — 
he  was  always  unmanagi^able.  Remember  tlie 
storm  he  raised  a  few  years  ago  when  you  Hrst 
tried  to  marry  hiui  to  Mifis  WiiUhrop.  He  l(»ve3 
freedom.  If  he  is  bothered  with  matchmaking 
he  will  probably  procure  a  ftesh  pair  of  spurs  and 
ride  away  in  quest  of  now  adventures." 

Mrs.  Lithgow  sighed. 

**  Miss  Winthrop's  ancestors  were  among  the 
iirst  settlers  of  Shawmut,  and  she  is  the  richest 
heiress  in  the  city." 

*'  I{ut  Jack  does  not  need  to  marry  an  heiress," 
replied  the  railway  king,  cheerfully;  '*  he  has 
money  enough  of  his  own.  The  lad  ra  made  of 
good  stuff — his  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  Only 
last  night  he  wa^  talking  to  me  about  a  friend  of 
his — a  certain  Mr.  Ferris  whom,  as  he  said,  you 
have  once  or  twice  entertained  here.*' 

She  grew  suddenly,  preternatu rally  rigid. 

*•  Yes  ?"  in  a  faintly  interrogative  tone. 

'*  The  young  man  is  now  oat  of  employment." 

"Ah  I" 

"Jack  will  entertain  him  for  several  weeks  at 
Witch  Hollow.  He  begged,  as  a  particular  favor, 
that  I  would  tind  a  luerativo  position  f(»r  Mr. 
Ferris  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  return  to 
town.** 

A  great  consternation  swept  over  her. 


''Jack  asked  yon  to  help  that  person!"  she 
gasjied  ;   '*  vou — oh,  Sydney — ffnii  ^ 

**And  wliy  not  .^"  he  asked,  iii  mild  Rurjirise. 
"The  two  were  pupils  together  at  a  lierkshire 
parsonage,  where  I  once  sent  Jack  to  read  classics 
witli  the  learned  minister.  Tbe  friend  of  my  son 
is,  of  course,  entitled  to  \\\\  warmest  interest.  I 
will  certainly  do  my  best  for  Mr.  Ferris." 

She  was  holding  herself  with  a  firm  hand. 

'•  How  kind  of  you,  Sydney  !  Jack  brought 
Mr.  Ferris  to  my  five-o'clock  tea  one  day,  and 
afterward  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
me." 

"  And  did  the  young  man  impress  you  favora- 
bly r 

**  Certainly — oh,  yes  I  He  seemed  a  well-bred 
person,  though  very  shy." 

She  arose  abruptly  from  the  elegant  table. 
Breftkf;i3t  was  over.  Mrs.  Ijilligow  walked  to  a 
table,  and  looked  out  into  the  sombre,  misty 
morning. 

'"Oh,  Qod  !"  her  heart  wi\8  crying  within  her, 
''  what  anguish  will  this  day  bring  to  me  ?  At 
last,  at  last,  Nemesis  has  found  me  out.  and  all 
my  happiness  ia  over  forever  !" 

He  advanced  to  her  side — that  stately,  distin- 
guished man,  whoso  face  would  have  seemed  se- 
vere but  for  the  grave  tenderness  which  softened 
it.  Love's  instincts  are  unerring.  With  a  trou- 
bled air  he  -looked  down  into  her  blue  jewels  of 
eyes. 

"  Myrtle,  since  I  left  you  to  make  that  Mexican 
joiirney  you  have  lost  flesh  and  color.  I  see  some 
indcGnable  chiinge  in  your  face.  Toll  lue,  are  you 
quite  happy  ?'' 

She  leaned  her  white  cheek  against  his  breast. 

**  But  all  fashionable  women  are  like  scarecrows 
at  the  end  of  a  season.  Sydney.  Have  I  not  every- 
thing that  the  heart  of  womati  can  de-sire — wealth, 
position,  power,  and,  above  all,  your  love  ?  How, 
then,  can  I  fail  to  be  happy  ?  Ah,  I  am  spoiled, 
I  think,  with  too  many  triumphs,"  striving  to 
laugh,  but  failing  utterly. 

The  window  curtain  of  coppery-red  brocade, 
lined  with  pale-blue  s&tin.  slipped  suddenly  from 
her  hold,  and  swung  again  over  the  plate  glass. 
Mrs.  ^  iti.,r,.^v  clas)>ed  both  white  hands  around 
her  T  neck. 

•*My  king!''  she  sobbed,  "my  grand,  true 
lover  !  what  do  1  not  owe  to  you  ?  Remember 
how  you  found  me — a  poor  friendless  nursery  gov- 
erness, toiling  for  daily  bread,  hating  life,  hating 
all  mankind,  hating,  most  of  all.  my  own  miser- 
able self.  And  you  came — rich,  proud,  famous, 
but  oh,  how  gracious  and  kind  ! — and  raised  me 
as  high  as  your  great,  gcneroua  heart — you  made 
me  a  sovereign  lady,  with  no  ungratiQed  wish — no 
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lack  of  any  good  thing.  Sydney,  Sydney,  sorno- 
timos  I  fear  tliat  too  much  has  been  given  nie — 
th»t  I  shall  vet  wake  from  my  splendid  dream 
and  11  nd  all  tny  treasurus  turned  to  dust  and 
ashes.  '* 

*' Fonlish  child!"  he  snid,  fondly  smoothing 
her  ricli  blonde  hair,  **do  not  liurbor  auoh  fore- 
bodings. Why.  the  loss  of  your  posacsaions,  you 
know,  itnpliea  my  death  and  Jack'a.  and/'  with  a 
m'-'llow  hingh,  '*  iti  the  fiiiam'i:d  world  something 
&a  bad  H6  the  Lisbon  eiirthquake.  It  is  true,  you 
were  a  nursery  governess  wheii  I  found  you. 
Myrtle,  but  I  recognized  in  you  an  uncrowned 
queen.  No  fairer  woman  was  ever  wooed  or  won, 
and  the  gifts  that  I  c*inld  bestow  were  poor  iu 
comparison  with  the  riiiliesyou  lirought  me — your 
youth,  your  l)eauty,  and  a  love  above  price." 

She  :;huddored.  The  p.mg^  of  remorse  cut  her 
like  a  knife. 

*'  Oh,  stop,  Sydney  ;  I  cannot  boar  to  hear  yoti 
talk  like  this !  Your  devotion  frighteuu  mo. 
What  ordinary  woman  could  feel  quHe  worthy  of 
it?  And  yet" — her  voice  grew  very  solemn — 
'M.iod  knows  that  in  all  my  life  F  never  really 
oared  for  anything  but  you.  AH  else  that  my 
past  holds  seems  false,  mean,  trivia!.  At  least  I 
have  given  you  love  for  love,  Sydney.  Kvery 
thonght,  every  wish  of  my  lieart  hiw  been  conse- 
crated to  you,  I  am  yours  till  death — yes,  and 
beyond  death,  if  it  may  be  so." 

Ik*  strained  her  to  his  breast.  Wh^t  hand 
would  dare  to  snatch  her  from  thai  place  of  shel- 
ter ?  After  BO  many  yeare  of  unalloyed  happi- 
ness, could  any  form  of  evil  sepanite  her  from 
Sydney  Litligow  ? 

At  last  slie  withdrew  from  his  strong  arms. 
ller  mood  chatiged. 

**  I  fear  we  have  never  outlived  our  honeymoon. 
Sydney,'*  she  said,  liglUly.  '*  I  must  not  keep 
you  longer  talking  sentiment.  You  have  l)ndi- 
neaa  engagements,  I  know;  and  as  for  myself, 
there  are  charities  that  I  must  attend  to  this 
morning,  a  reading  cinile,  an  art  elub  and  a  Wag- 
ner recital.  I  must  also  drive  to  the  Bureau  of 
Industry,  to  see  if  a  suitable  housekeeper  haa  been 
found  for  Jack's  bachelor  establishment  at  Witch 
Hollow." 

lie  kissed  the  lids  down  over  her  soa-blne  eyes. 

"Ood  be  with  you,  sweet  wife/' said  Sydney 
Lithgow,  **  till  we  meet  again." 

{To  be  etmUnwd 


Ten  minutes  later  he  had  left  the  house,  and 
Mis.  Lith^uw  was  in  her  own  boudoir — a  room 
costly  witli  black  mahogany  and  heliotrope  satin, 
rugs  of  white  fur,  and  draperies  and  brocade  pan- 
els of  that  rosy  lilac  shacie  which  blonde  wonien 
find  wonderfully  becoming.  Here  «Iig  sank  into 
a  deep  chair  and  tried  to  think.  A  rap  sounded 
on  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Lithgow,  and  a  smart 
maid  iu  cap  and  apron  appeared  on  tlte  thresimld. 
*•  A  female  from  the  Industry  Hurcan  is  Minting 
to  see  Mrs.  Lithgow/'  she  announced. 
*'  Show  her  iu,  Marie." 

Straightway  a  plain,  decent-looking  woman  of 
middle  age.  dresded  in  respectable  blai^k.  and 
wearing  a  somewhat  timorons  air,  stood  before 
Mrd.  Lithgow,  and  made  an  old-fashioned  court- 
o<3y. 

•*  I  come  from  the  Bureau,  ma'am,"  she  said, 
'*  to  hinquire  about  the  shore  place  where  a  'ouse- 
keoper  ia  wanted  for  the  summer." 

-Mrs.  Lithgow  took  a  critical  survey  of  the  ap- 
plicant. 

"  You  are  English  born  ?"  she  said. 
**  Yes,  ma'am,  but  I've  lived  ten  years  in  the 
Stiitea.      I  'ave   city   references,   if  yon    please, 
ma'am." 

"  Your  name  ?" 
"Sarah   Rose." 

In  a  mottotonouB,  businesslike  way  the  woman 
began  a  list  of  her  own  rumlilications.  and  [tro- 
dnced  a  nwitly  folded  paper,  whereon  her  char- 
acter was  described  by  her  last  employer  as  thor- 
oughly lionest  and  reliable.  She  expressed  her- 
self as  willing,  even  eager,  to  undertake  the  care 
of  a  beach  honse  and  the  charge  of  I  ivo  suhsordi- 
nate  sorvanta.  Tiien.  with  her  large,  coarsely 
gloved  hands  folded  upon  the  pit  of  her  stomach, 
Sarah  Hose  awaited  Mrs.  LithgowB  decision. 

'*  Witch    Hollow  is    said    to    be   a   very  lonely 
place,"  that  fair  lady  observed,  by  way  of  a  test. 
The  quiet  face  of  Sarah  Rose  betrayed  no  dis- 
may. 

*'  I  like  lonesome  places,  ma'am." she  answered, 
calmly. 

"You  will  see  few  people  ther-e." 
**  I'm  glad  to  'ear  that,  ma'am." 
*'  1  tliink  you  will  do,  Sarah." 
The  woman  was  dismissed,  and  Mrs.  Lithgov 
returned  to  her  meditations. 


"  UK  THEN    KSrOUTKD   Tins    TKItSON    TO   A   TAULB. 
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*' Great  man,  that  Smitlij"  ruminatod  Van 
Deering,  as  he  wanned  up  under  the  influence  of 
ccrUiu  nntcprandijil  observanccB,  *'  'I'hoy  say 
tho  whole  corps  of  colored  waiters  are  kept  here 
just  because  these  people  don^t  want  to  purt  with 
Iiinj.  Of  course  they  coultln't  ]>iU  the  regulation 
•  garsongs  '  uiwlcr  ii  negro.  Lossing.  I'll  hoi  liiat 
fat  darky  has  a  fatter  bank  acconnt  llinn  voii  can 
show.  They  must  give  him  a  couple  of  thousand, 
and  iio  could  more  tluui  liro  ou  hia  tips." 

**  I  hate  that  kind  of  darky,"  said  Losaiug. 
"  I'm  afraid  to  compare  balances  with  him,  and 
of  course  he  is  a  euporhitiTC  head  waiter  ;  but  to 
my  mind  he's  lost  eyerything  that  made  tho  race 
attractive,  and  gained  only  —  a  bank  account. 
What  a  smirking,  oleaginous,  rcBpectablo  rascal 
hti  ifl  !  One  might  as  well  expect  to  Oud  the  Nau- 
lahka  in  him  as  a  heart.     The  old  ragtag-and- 
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bobtail  darkies  did  have  hearts — big  and  good 
ones,  too.     This  kind  grates  on  me," 

''  I  notice  that  you  are  as  anxious  as  any  of  us 
to  have  Smith  keep  an  eye  on  our  table." 

'*  I  don't  require  heart  as  a  feature  of  ray  table 
d'hott*,"  retortetl  Lossing.  "  I  admitted  that  this 
new  order  of  black  man  was  au  unimpeachable 
purveyor,  and,  for  all  I  know,  a  useful  citizen  ; 
but  as  a  hnmnn  being  I  cousider  him  a  gigantic 
fraud.  Look  ab  the  despicable  assumption  of 
delicacy  !  He  has  calculated  to  a  nicety  how 
much  readier  with  their  dollar  those  now  arrivals 
will  be  if  ho  puts  on  a  modest,  unexpectant  pose. 
The  obese  hypocrite  1  There  are  three  elements 
in  Smitli,  and  only  three  :  blubber,  veneer  and 
an  artistically  hidden  greed  for  jnoney." 

*•  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Peyton  ;  as  tho  South- 
ern member  of  thoir  trio  it  socmed  natural  that 
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he  should  re-echo  Lossiug'a  aeutimenU.  "  Tho 
faut  is/'  he  coutinncd,  with  some  hesitation,  **  I 
know  Siiiitli.  I  quite  agree  with  you^  Lossing, 
that  these  fiu-desiecJe  negroes  of  the  city  have 
lost  the  peculiai*  cliarrn  of  their  race  while  they 
tiirnofl  ft  cog  in  ilioir  evohuion.  When  tliey  are 
insolent,  for  my  own  part,  I  can't  imagine  any 
I'elief  eliort  of  instant  annihilation.  Hut — there 
IS  a  little  Btory  about  Smith." 

'*  Well,  out  with  it,"  grumbleii  Los^sing.  after 
a  barren  pause.  **  He  lias  probably  l>eateu  a  prize 
French  r/*^/*  cooking  eanvasbaok  duuk,  or  poured 
twenty-live  p<nisse-vafes  in  five  minutes,  or  made 
a  dinner  for  three  go  around  thirteen.  1  gave 
lu'rii  credit  for  all  that." 

Peyton  looked  at  his  watch, 

**  We'll  get  to  the  coffee  first,"  he  said,  *'aud 
then  I  will  tell  you  the  story.  But  there's  not 
niucli  to  it," 

Tlie  subject  was  dismissed  for  the  !iext  half- 
hour,  and  Peyton's  story  would  have  blushed  un- 
heard had  he  not  eaid.  abruptly  : 

**  If  Yoii  will  look  at  Smith  now  you  will  see 
liini  act  in  a  slightly  peculiar  manner.  Ho  is  go- 
ing slowly  but  surely  toward  the  dining-room 
door.  He  will  stop  at  several  tables  on  the  way 
in  order  to  attract  as  little  attention  as  possible  to 
hiti  movcmeut." 

The  three  men  covertly  watched  the  portly 
steward  bow  and  scrape  his  way  by  successive 
tables  until  he  reached  a  jjuiut  from  which  lie 
could  command  a  view  of  the  entrance  hall.  He 
stopped  here  and  busied  himself  with  some  real 
or  imaginary  duties  ;  upon  Peyton's  suggestion, 
it  could  be  seen  that  Smith  had  an  eye  on  the 
doorway.  In  a  few  momenta  he  waddled  vigor- 
ously out  and  begafi  to  make  a  careful  disposition 
of  the  hat  and  overcoat  which  an  elderly  gentle- 
man surrendered.  He  then  escorted  this  ]iersou 
to  a  table  which  had  been  reserved  by  the  nni- 
versjil  device  of  a  tilted  chair.  At  a  second 
glance  the  gentletnaii  appeared  rattier  feeble  than 
aged,  and  tliere  was  a  nervousness  about  him 
wliicL  looked  like  dissipation.  Nor  did  he  by  any 
means  display  signs  of  that  prosperity  and  lavish 
intention  which  might  Justify  Smith's  extreme 
solicitude.  In  fact,  he  gave  the  impression  of 
having  been  reclaimed  from  shabbiness  only  by 
immaculate  linen  and  studious  grooming. 

But  as  to  Smitlvs  solicitude  tliere  could  be  no 
shadow  of  doubt.  Indeed,  lie  showed  a  personal 
deference  which  had  been  quite  lacking  in  his 
former  beaming  altruism.  He  not  only  arranged 
the  table  furniture  with  his  own  skillful  hands, 
and  muttered  a  word  of  timely  exegesis  as  the  ob- 
ject of  his  attentions  bent  over  the  bill  of  fare  ; 
ho  actually  served  in  propria  persona  the  dainty 


dishes,  fianked  by  a  bottle  which,  to  the  experi- 
enced  eye,  gave  unmistakable  evidences  of  being 
"  aouiething  particular." 

•' That,"  said  Peyton,  lighting  a  cigar,  "is  a 
sccTie  from  Smith's  little  story  ;  it  runs  something 
like  this  :  Thirty  years  asjo  Smiili  was  a  slave  on 
Moncnre  Harrison's  big  James  River  plaulatii>ii. 
I  remember  Smith  myself  —  but  ho  was  only 
known  as  'Pete*  then — because  he  was  'young' 
Moncure's  body  servant  and  right-hand  man. 
His  master  was  proud  of  him.  aud  boasted  that 
he  w^as  the  shiftiest  darky  in  the  country.  When 
Moncure  was  a  baby  he  had  cried  for  breakfast 
from  the  same  ntaternal  fount  that  had  nonrishetl 
Pete  ;  for  the  white  b^iy  a  mother  hail  died  in  giv- 
ing birth  to  him.  When  they  were  old  enough 
he  and  Pete  had  played  together,  had  gone  fish- 
ing together,  had  been  thrown  by  the  same  for- 
bidden colt  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  had 
been  kicked  by  it  quite  contemporaneously.  In 
other  words,  he  had  been  '  Mist*  Muncure's  boy.' 

'^  In  spite  of  this  brotherly  attitude  Pete  was 
not  treated  too  wi-ll.  Indeed,  Moncure  was  a 
sorry  fellow,  who  treated  no  one  decently  for  any 
length  of  time — least  of  all  himself.  He  was  an 
only  child,  and  when  his  stern  ohi  father  died 
the  estate  went  from  bad  to  worse,  with  the 
young  master  gayly  leading  the  way. 

"The  war  came.  Harrison  fought  through 
five  years  of  it  like  a  gentleman,  and  when  he 
stiunbled  back  from  Appomattox  Pete  trudged 
beUiud  him,  carrying  their  few  effects  in  a  shabby 
knapsack. 

"The  great  old  house  was  sold.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  farm  had  gone  for  the  money  its  owner  had 
put  into  the  jilca«ant  but  too  permanent  invest- 
ments that  arc  favorites  with  young  men  of  his 
temperament. 

*' The  muster  and  his  servant  took  up  their 
quarters  in  what  had  been  the  overseer's  house, 
and  there  were  a  couple  of  huTidred  aci*c8  arouad 
it  which  they  might  still  call  their  own. 

"But  if  'Mist'  Muncure's*  temper  had  been 
mercurial  before  it  was  beastly  now.  He  made 
various  attem{>ts,  political  and  speculative,  to  get 
a  foothold  in  the  world,  and  with  the  failure  of 
each  the  'hard  trials,  great  tribulations'  which 
Pete  and  Jatie  chanted  at  their  evening  cjibin  tire 
became  harder  and  greater.  For  Pete  had  mar- 
ried. That  is  why  there  is  a  story  about  him. 
One  day  Harrison  had  been  '  taking  too  much,' 
and  gave  Pete's  little  boy  a  whipping — not  a 
brutal,  but  an  unjust,  one.  Pete  cried.  He  liad 
cried  once  before,  when  'old'  Moncnre  was 
buried.  That  night  ho  asked  the  gentleman  who 
now  lived  in  the  big  house  to  tell  him  where  he 
could  apply  for  work  in  the  great  city  *  up  North.' 
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And  tlie  broad  bottoms  of  James  River  which  bad 
known  Pete  knew  him  no  more  forover. 

'•  Pete  was  too  handy  and  clever  a  young  darky 
to  spend  his  life  stowing  away  blocks  of  ice  and 
cleaning  kettles.  Hu  rose.  In  a  few  years  he 
was  allowed  to  come  into  the  dining  room  of  the 
hotel,  to  remove  dishes  and  assist  the  waiters. 
With  the  change  his  name  became  'Pete'  in  his 
own  right,  whereas  before  it  had  been  '  the 
nigger.' 

"It  is  queer  how  much  importance  these  snug 
darkies  who  are  getting  on  in  the  world  attach 
to  the  form  in  wliich  tliey  are  addressed.  When 
Pete  was  promoted — for  liandsome  service  in 
times  of  emergency — to  be  a  full-fledged  waiter 
lie  insisted  that  he  slioiild  bo  called  Peter.  And 
after  ten  long  years  of  faithful  and  skillful  work 
in  his  capacity  of  waiter  he  felt  than  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  his  rise  to  the  stewaidsiiip  of 
the  great  establishment  was  incarnate  in  the  name 
iSmith,  which  he  thereupon  assumed. 

''But  it  is  one  thing  to  assume  a  name,  and 
quite  another  to  make  people  use  it.  Smith,  n^ 
Pete,  could  knock  down  the  waiters  under  his 
command  when  tliey  refused  to  respect  his  dig- 
nity;  and  he  did  it.  Most  of  the  people  over 
wliose  gastronomic  destinies  he  presided  were,  too, 
sufficiently  impressed  with  his  real  importance  to 
give  him  his  coveted  title. 

*' There  were,  however,  many  visitors,  mostly 
AVeetern  iind  Southern  men,  who  would  persist  in 
ordoiing  tlio  ht-ad  waiter  about  a8  '  boy/ or  that 
discouragingly  impersonal  'John.'  I  suppose  it 
would  be  hard  for  us  to  imagine  tlie  heartBickuess 
which  sometimes  attatrked  the  thrifty  darky  ut 
these  failures  to  ivssert  hiniRelf. 

"1'iicre  was,  in  fact,  a  little  coterie  of  gentle- 
men patronizing  tiie  caf6  and  bar  of  the 

House  who  felt  it  necessary  to  assert  themselves 
by  bullying  thu  waiters  to  the  last  limit.  Though 
some  of  them  were  certainly  not  from  tlie  South 
or  West,  or  from  anywhere  particidarly — other 
than  that  dubious  source.  Xew  York  city — they 
assumed,  for  reasons  best  knowii  to  themselves, 
tiie  slouciied  hut  and  swagger  of  the  Southerner, 
and  they  made  it  their  business,  for  inscrutable 
reasons  of  which  tlioy,  again,  were  the  host 
jiiil^es,  to  mingle  with  the  guests  who  wore  in- 
duliitably  strangers  in  the  city. 

•'These  geiitry,  if  not  exactly  free  with  tkeir 
money,  were  at  any  rate  useful  in  bringing  to  the 
bar  those  more  genuine  specimens  of  the  type 
they  simulated  who  were  free-handed  ;  and  thonglj 
Smith  wiis  a  recognized  power  in  the  eetablish- 
ment,  his  complainta  of  this  class  brought,  for 
some  time,  no  drastic  remedies. 

"  But  there  had  been  one  among  them  who. 


whether  blackleg  or  victim,  had  been  particularly 
offensive  to  the  waiters,  and  oven  especially  so  to 
their  smiling  chief.  lie  had  been  for  come 
months  quite  an  habiitd  of  the  place.  He  could 
be  seen  tliree  or  four  evenings  out  of  the  week 
talking  excitedly  about  some  investment  he  had 
to  offer.  He  studied  the  hotel  register,  and  when 
he  had  found  a  likely  name  and  address  tackled 
the  owner  instanter.  He  invariably  wound  up  the 
evening  at  the  bar  with  his  friends  of  the  slouched- 
hat  fraternity. 

**Thi8  man  was  unbearable.  It  waa  an  imper- 
sonal way  in  which  he  *  cussed 'the  hotel  people; 
but 'cuss' he  did,  strong  and  deep  and  often. 
Smith  liad  thought  that  this  cnijo  would  right  it- 
self, and  that  soon,  for  every  day  the  objection- 
able visitor's  pocket  was  getting  slimmer  —  bis 
drinks  were  a  perfect  measure  of  his  piirBo — and 
his  steps  more  feeble  and  imcertain.  Finally  even 
the  scum  of  blacklegs  in  the  billiard  and  bar 
rooms  seemed  to  have  had  enough  of  him. 

"Smith  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  this 
man.  But  tlie  innate  politeness  of  the  darky  put 
oil  the  remonstrance  from  time  to  time  until,  one 
night,  the  marked  man  walked  into  the  barroom 
with  eyes  bloodshot  and  feverish  from  drink,  or 
sickness,  or  both,  with  one  shoe  un buttoned  and 
hat  dented  in — an  unpleasant  spot  on  the  gor- 
geous trappings  of  the  hotel  rooms.  Smith  sent  a 
waiter  for  a  policeman  and  awaited  developments. 

'*  Tlie  man  tried  to  join  a  group  at  a  table  where 
he  had  formerly  been  welcome,  but  finding  the 
utmos[>he]*e  uncongenial,  threw  himself  into  a 
chair  and  ordered  winn.  in  a  voice  which  weak- 
ness made  quiet.  Again  and  again  he  drained 
the  glass.  The  waiter  took  in  his  disreputable 
attire,  and  at  the  sixth  order  became  dubious. 
Finding  no  encouragement  in  the  eye  of  his  chief, 
who  was  observirig  the  scene,  the  darky  refueod 
to  bring  any  more  champagne  until  that  which 
he  had  served  was  paid  for. 

*'  Tlie  man  arose  like  a  maniac  and  struck  him 
in  the  face,  the  policeman  advanced  into  the  field 
of  action,  and  there  was  a  row,  The  limb  of  the 
law  iui^iptcd  that  the  wine  should  be  paid  for  and 
that  the  tipsy  man  should  leave  the  house. 

"  '  I'm  a  gentleman  I*  frantically  shouted  the 
stranger.  '  Here's  my  card.  I've  no  money  about 
me.  Bring  ine  that  order  and  send  your  dam 
bill  !' 

'*  Brass  Bnttons  advanced  again,  inexorably; 
tliere  was  a  scuffle,  and  the  soiled  card  which  the 
man  had  offered  was  sent  spinning  through  the 
air  to  the  feet  of  Smith,  who  stood  decorously  by. 
He  picked  it  up,  and  continued  to  observe  the 
snudl  fracas  with  studied  impassivcness.  The  un- 
ruly   had   drawn   a  pistol  ;    Brass   Buttons  had 
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Btruok  down  the  arm  wliiolk  held  it  with  a  mighty 
blow  of  his  club,  nnd  the  etricken  man  dropped, 
fainting  with  woakneRS  and  piiin,  to  the  floor. 
Then,  as  a  knot  of  waiters  and  liystandcrB  closed 
in,  with  that  morbid  curiosity  which  ench  cases 
always  inspire,  Smith  glanced  at  the  bit  of  paper 
ill  his  hand — sturted,  looked  again,  turned  it  over 
ill  a  bewildered  fashion^  as  if  a  thousand  tlioughts 
were  jostling  each  other  to  get  into  his  brain,  and 
then  fairly  yelled,  '  A[y  Gawd  !  Mist'  Muneuro  I' 
for  the  card  read  :  'James  Moncure  Harrison.' 

*' Then  occurred  a  scene  the  like  of  which  the 

House  has  not  witnesi-ed  before  or  siiice. 

As  the  group  around  the  prostrate  man  turned 
with  wonder  toward  Smith's  exclamation  his 
portly  body  came  hurtling  among  them,  over- 
tnrning  several  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a 
ball  and  tenpins.  Deportment,  dignity,  beauti- 
ful dress  suit  and  all,  he  flung  himself  on  his 
knees  beside  his  inastor.  and  with  great  beads  of 
perspiration  breaking  out  ou  his  fat  face,  alter- 
nately called  for  restoratives  and  avowed  liis  lirm 
belief  in  the  person's  solvency. 

**  *I  know  dis  gen'l'man.  He's  got  plenty  o' 
money.  It's  all  right.  Much  obliged,  sah  ' — to 
the  policeman — 'yon  ah  wanted  no  mo'.' 

*'  The  intensity  of  astonishment  on  the  faces  of 
some  thirty  high-class  darky  waiters  cannot  bo 
told  in  words.  JAr.  Smitii,  their  chief,  their 
paragon  and  exemplar,  of  whom  even  the  high 
white  boss  was  afraitl,  the  head  waiter,  down  on 
his  knees  ministering  to  a  drunken  man  and  howl- 
ing like  mad,  his  spotless  tie  broken  loose  and  one 
beautiful  broadcloth  shoulder  disgracefully  ripped 
—what  a  fall  was  this  !     And  what  did  it  mean  ? 

**Thoy  never  found  out.  Smitli  soon  regained 
enough  composure  to  order  them,  imperiously  as 
ever,  about  their  business.  He  had  his  quondam 
master  taken  to  one  of  the  hotel  rooms  until  he 
could  bo  put  in  a  cab  and  driven  to  liis  poor  lodg- 
ings. During  the  next  six  weeks  Smith  and  his 
wife  nursed  him, 

*'The  morning  after  the  nnnanal  proceedings 

at  the House  Smith  requested  liis  second 

Bon,  the  scholar  of  the  family,  to  stay  homo  from 
cchool.  With  his  assistance  he  indited  to  hia 
employers  an  extraordinary  letter  of  resignation. 
They  puzzled  over  it  and  the  rej)ort  Smith's  sub- 
ordinates gave  of  the  night  previous.  Finding 
no  clow  to  the  mjBtery,  and  failing  in  their  at- 
tempts to  win  their  steward  from  his  determina- 
tion, they  decided  that  Smith  hitd  succumbed  to 
the  attruotious  held  out  by  another  establiahmeut  j 


which  opinion  was  con6rmed  when,  some  weeks 
later,  he  entered  the  employ  of  this  hotel. 

**  Moncure  Harrison  is  now  living  \\\  Washing- 
ton Square,  He  has  sold  the  miserable  bit  of 
Virginia  in  which  there  waa  to  be  found,  accord- 
ing to  hia  prosjtectnscs,  untold  quantities  of  man- 
ganese, iron,  etc.,  when  only  the  requisite  capital 
should  be  apjdied.  He  sold  it  to  a  man  whom  ho 
had  not  met  before — a  man  wliom  Smith  brought 
to  him.  Smith's  family  live  in  the  back  of  the 
house  in  which  Harrison's  pleasant  second-story 
iiont  room  is  situated.  Every  morning  Smith's 
youngest  boy  imparts  to  'Mist'  Muncure's*  hoots 
the  last  degree  of  shine.  Jane  takes  as  much 
pride  in  hia  washing  and  mending  as  if  it  were 
the  one  thing  she  had  to  live  for. 

'*  As  for  Harrison,  I  don't  know  what  ho  thinks 
of  it  allj  itor  how  much  he  is  in  the  secret  of 
Smith's  service  and  devotion  ;  but  at  any  rate  he 
is,  though  feeble  in  body,  twice  the  man  he  ever 
was  before  he  came  to  his  senses  after  that  terri- 
ble spell,  and  found  Smith  and  Jane  at  his  bed- 
side. 

"  He  busies  himself  with  Bome  small  literary 
work — sometimes  I  let  his  *  copy'  push  out  yours. 
Van  Deering.  For  before  I  knew  anything  of  the 
story  Smith  came  scraping  up  to  me  one  day, 
after  he  had  given  me  a  tUnner  fit  for  an  em- 
peror, and  told  mo  that  he  knew  a  gentleman 
who  '  wrote  mighty  fine,' a  Southern  gentleman 
he  was,  'and  maybe  Mist'  Peyton  knowod  hinj.' 
He  added  that  this  unknown  author,  while  one 
of  the  most  noble  gentlemen  in  the  world,  had 
been  somewhat  'raiafortunate  with  his  prop'ty,' 
and  that,  being  a  stranger,  ho  did  not  know  niany 
'geuTmen  what  writes  for  alivin','  And  as  Smith 
knew  me,  'from  all  what  other  gcn'i'men  say,  to 
bo  one  of  the  very  fnst  and  fo'most  in  that  |>er- 
fession,  ho  tliought  it  would  be  good  if  that  geuT- 
man  wliich  he  knew  about  came  to  see  me.'  All 
of  which  BO  hap|>encd. 

"Every  evening,  at  6:30  on  the  dot,  Moncnro 
comes  here  for  his  dinner.  You  saw  l»im  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  there  he  is  in  the  flesh  at  yon- 
der table.  He  always  receives  the  same  atten- 
tions, and  how  his  dinner  and  wine  checks  aro 
made  out  or  paid  no  one  knoweth  save  Smith 
alone.  And  don't  look  at  him  too  hard  ;  ho 
would  never  forgive  me  for  betraying  hia  mas- 
ter's history." 

"  I  don't  believe  things  aro  often  better  than 
they  seem,"  said  TiOssing,  flententiously.  **But 
I  beg  Smith's  pardon.'^ 
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if  tho  nuw8  world  of  Lotidon  is  easy  eriimeiit  carritd  the  mail.  This  may  be  ono  rca- 
to  define.  It  lira  bctwooii  St.  Paul's  Oathcdi'iLl  on  eon  for  tho  origin  of  tho  location  of  tlie  news 
the  cast  and  Clmritig  Cross  on  the  west.  T!ic  world  of  London  ;  but  more  likely  atill  it  is  duo 
larger  portion  of  it  is  coniprisi^d  in  rnucli  smaller  to  tho  connection  which  in  old  days  existed  bc- 
compnss,  between  St.  PauPs  and  Temple  Bar. 
Two  or  three  daily  newspapers  are  printed  and 
published  west  of  Temple  Bar  ;  but  Fleet  iStreet, 
from  tiio  Strand  to  Lndgato  INll,  is  essentially 
the  home  of  tho  London  press.  In  the  area 
bounded  on  the  wesl  by  tho  (iriffln,  wliich  years 


tweon  booksellers  and  tho  ncwspaj.cr  press.   Then 
newspapers  were  generally  printed  and  published 
by  booksellers,  who  conducted  them  in  connection 
with  their  ordinary  business.     Tho  cotnbination 
was  a  natural  one,  and  ono  easy  to  manage  when 
tho  nowspajiera  wore  small  in  sizo  ajid  in  circula- 
ago  look  the  place  of  tlio  old  Teniplo  Bar,  on  the     tion,  and  could  bo  produced  on  a  hand  press,  and 
oast  bv  tho  ugly  railway  bridge  wliich  cross-^s  and     tlio   entiro  newspaper  plant  accommodated  in  a 
80  sadly  diBllgurea  Ludgato  Hill  utid  tho  approivch    couplB  of  rooms  over  a  bookseller's  ehop» 
to  St.  PanPs,  on  tho  south 
by  tho  Thames  and  its  noble 
Enil>ankrnent,   ami    ou   tlie 
north    by    Ilolborn,    more 
type»  printers' ink  and  paper 
are  t^sed  than  on  any  other 
gqnaro    mile   in    tho  world. 
Night  and  day  all  the  year 
round,     with    less    than 
twenty-  four    houri'    inter- 
mission for  Sunday,  thou- 
sands   of    printing    presses 
are  at  work  in  this  part  of 
the  metropolis,  and  at  some 
hours    of    the    day  almost 
every  man  ono  meets  tlierc 
has  his  sliaro  in  the  news- 
world  activities  of  London. 
For    generations    it    has 
been  the  tendency  of  trades 
to    group    themsGlvea   into 
particular    districts   of    tho 
metropolis.      It   is   c:iay   to 
uudfU'stand  how  this  group- 
ing toiulency  cornea  about, 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
tell  why  this  particular  ti-ado 
centres  a  r  o  u  n  d   Ilolborn, 
and  that  trade  about  Clieap- 
eide.     Just  why  the  press 
and   printing    world    has 
found  its  home  under    the 
shadow  of  tho  great  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  it  is  dimcult  to 
say.     It  is  true  that  Fleet 
Street    is   within    easy   dis- 
tance   of    St.   JIartin's    le 
Orand,  wliere  Louilon's  cen- 
tral Post  Office  stands,  and 
iias  stood  ever   since  gov- 
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Fleet  Street,  a  hundred  yenvs  ago,  was  noted 
for  its  bookBellers.  They  are  not  now  as  numer- 
ous as  they  were ;  but  the  business  which  the 
booksellers  were  so  largely  instrnniental  in  intro- 
ducing into  the  street  has  gradually  extended 
itself*  until  Fleet  Street  to-day  is  the  liuadquar- 
ters  of  the  British  press.  Outwardly  this  world- 
faTnuus  I^mdon  street  in  many  respects  is  not  un- 
like some  of  the  other  portions  of  the  great 
highway  through  the  metro]iolia  from  east  to 
west  of  whioli  it  forms  a  part.  It  is  much  nar- 
rower than  the  Strand,  although  its  buildings  arc 
generally  of  about  tliu  eamc  dute,  and  have  many 
of  the  same  charactcristica.  Its  edifices  are  older 
than  those  of  mudertiizcd  Cheapside,  and  only 
here  and  thei-e  is  a  clew  given  to  the  leading  char- 
acteritstic  of  the  street  by  Iho  appearance  of  the 
buildings.  Around  City  llall  Park,  the  centre  of 
the  press  world  of  Xew  York,  nuiy  be  counted  a 
dozen  or  more  handsome  structures,  all  move  less 
devoted  to  the  production  of  newbpapers.  'I'his 
is  not  ])08siblo  in  Fleet  Street,  for  only  two  large 
ucwGpapcr  ju'inting  offices,  those  of  the  Daihj 
Tekgraph  and  the  DaiUj  Sportsman,  front  on  the 
street.  To  lind  tlic  hundreds  of  otlices  which  are 
in  the  neighborhood  one  has  to  explore  some  of 


the  narrow,  old-fashioned  streets  which  slope 
soutiiward  to  the  Kiver  Thames,  or  make  one's  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  the  still  narrower  courts 
which  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  and  fill 
up  the  area,  crowded  with  early  seventeenth-cent- 
ury buildings  with  little  to  recommend  them 
but  their  antiquity,  between  Fleet  Street  and  IIol- 
born. 

If  there  is  one  part  of  London  in  which  even  a 
Londoner  needs  a  guide,  it  is  in  this  network  of 
courts  on  the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street.  It  is 
unmatehablo  anywhere  else  in  the  inetro]x>lia. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  the  houses  in  these  ding)'  old 
courts  are  given  up  to  the  claims  of  the  news  world 
of  Ix)udon.  Many  of  these  were  standing  in 
Johnson's  time.  One  of  the  courts  bears  John- 
son's name,  and  the  house  still  exists  in  which 
Johnson  lived,  as  docs  abo  the  old  tavern,  the 
Cheshire  Cheese,  at  which  he  was  went  to  meet 
his  friends.  'I'hese  olil  buildings,  with  their  oak- 
paneled  staircases  and  their  quaint  fireplaces  and 
mantelshelves,  are,  of  course,  not  now  occupied 
by  the  daily  papers.  !Many  of  them  are  in  tlio 
hands  of  small  master  printers,  who  turn  out  two 
or  three  newspapers  a  week.  Others  are  let  off  in 
rooms  to  artiste,  journalists,  engravers  and  adver- 
tising agents,  whose  work  or  business  comjicls 
them  to  be  somewhere  wiihin  hail  of  Fleet  Street. 
Some  of  the  great  daily  papers  were  born  in  these 
old  courts  and  narrow  bystreets,  and  when  more 
room  was  demanded  the  old  premirice  were  pulled 
down  and  modern  buildings  erected  on  the  site. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Standard,  It  was  so, 
in  «  measure,  with  the  Daily  Tidegraph^  and  al- 
thougji  the  Daily  Xews  now  occupies  ono  of  the 
liandBomest  buildings  in  the  streets  sloping  from 
Fleet  Street  to  the  river,  it  commenced  its  career 
in  a  narrow  and  dingy  court  on  the  other  side  of 
Whitefriars  Street,  in  an  office  where  Puftrh  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past, 
printed. 

The  London  newspaper  otlices  diiTer  in  ono  es- 
sential particu  lar  from  the  newspaper  otlices  of  Xew 
York  and  the  oilier  American  cities.  The  build- 
ings, no  nmtter  how  largo  tliey  may  be,  are  focu- 
pied  exclusively  by  the  staffs  of  the  newspapers. 
The  best  rooms  arc  given  up  to  tlie  editorial  staff. 
No  London  newr^paper  proprietor  would  think  of 
renting  to  the  first  comers  the  best  rooms  in  their 
buildings,  and  houi*lng  their  editorial  writers,  re- 
porters, compositors  an«l  proof  readers  in  the  lofts 
and  attics,  AVithin  the  last  few  years  the  Ameri- 
can stylo  of  ne\v8pa[)er  office  architecture  has  been 
adopted  in  the  provinces  in  England.  It  can  be 
BCeu  in  Manchester  and  Sheffield  ;  but  so  far  it 
has  not  been  adopted  in  London.  The  Times 
wonld  as  soon  think  of  allowing  an  outsider  to 
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examine  its  circulation  and  advertising  revemte 
books  as  to  allow  l»im  to  share  any  part  of  the 
palatial  offices  it  occiipios  in  Printing  House 
Square. 

Fleet  Street  has  been  described  as  the  homo  of 
the  British  previa,  Tliis  is  no  figurative  descrip- 
tion. It  is  literally  true.  There  is  not  a  provin- 
cial pa]>or  of  note,  nor  a  paper  published  in  Aus- 
tralia, Xew  Zealand,  India  or  Ciinada.  whose 
owneiT*  claim  to  be  enterprising,  which  is  not 
represented  in  Fleet  Street.  Fron\  the  upper 
rooms  of  many  of  the  shops  and  stores  telegra^di 
wires  stretcli  away  lo  Edinburgh  and  to  Glasgow, 
to  Aberdeen  and  to  Dundee,  and  Boutli  of  the 
Tweed  to  Newcastle  and  to  liceds,  to  Manches- 
ter and  to  Liverpool.  Some  of  thefco  are  kept 
going  all  round  the  clock,  transmitting  news  from 
London  to  the  provinces.  Otliers  are  busiest 
while  London  sleeps  :  for  Fleet  Street  and  the 
news  world  never  sleep.  It  is  didicult  to  say 
when  it  is  at  its  busiest.  When  one  set  of  its 
working  population  goes  homeward  another  set 
moves  in  and  continues  the  bustle  and  activity. 
In  the  world  of  tlie  morning  press  things  are  at 
their  liveliest  between  the  hours  of  seven  o'clock 
at  night  and  two  o'clock  next  morning.  At 
seven  the  compoaitora  take  jKJssession,  and  the 
upper  rooms  they  occupy  are  soon  aglow  with 
electricity.  After  them  come  the  editors  and  the 
eu bed i tors,  and  abou t  mid n igh t  the  ed i torial 
rooms  and  the  composing  rooms  are  full  of  life 
and  activity.  Fleet  Street  itself^  so  far  as  the 
general  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic  are  con- 
cerned, also  becomes  lively  between  half-past  ten 
autl  midnight,  when  the  thirty  or  thirty-five  thea- 
tres and  music  halls  in  the  Strand  and  at  the 
AVrat  End  are  emptying  of  their  audiences.  At 
half-past  twelve  the  j)n])lic  liousos  and  the  bai*fi 
are  closed,  the  omnibuses  ce;ise  to  run,  the  last 
train  has  departed  from  Ludgate  Hill  Station, 
and  the  denizens  of  the  news  world  are  left  in 
full  and  sole  possession  of  their  territory,  Only 
a  few  of  them  are  outf»ide  and  afoot  iit  this  time. 
Telegraph  messengers  a)id  boys  in  the  uniform 
of  the  press  agencies  hurry  along  the  quiet  but 
well-lighted  streets,  carrying  the  Ijwt  dispatcht'S 
of  home  and  foreign  news.  When  Parliament  is 
in  session  messengers  mounted  on  bicycles  steal 
along  the  Thames  Embankment  and  dash  up  the 
sloping  streets  into  Fleet  Street  with  the  final 
batches  of  copy  from  Westminster.  The  Ilouei.' 
of  Cnmmone  usually  sits  until  half  an  hour  after 
midnight,  and  one  great  eilort  of  the  nnma^ing 
editor  of  a  LondoiL  daily  is  to  get  the  last  bit  of 
Parliamentary  copy  into  the  composing  room. 
There  is  a  sense    of  relief  when   this    has    been 

iliieved  and  the   editorial  work   for   the   night 


is  finished.  An  hour  or  so  later  gas  and  elec- 
tric liglits  begin  to  bo  turned  off  in  the  comj»oii- 
ing  room  ;  for  the  next  threQ-c)uarters  of  an  hour 
the  activity  is  transferred  to  the  stereotyping 
foundry,  where  the  plates  are  cast  for  the  print- 
ing machine,  and  as  soon  lis  that  process  is  nt 
an  end  the  machine-room  men  and  the  disputch- 
ing-room  staff  take  up  the  tale,  nnd  the  printed 
sheets  are  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale 
news  agents. 

One  great  wholesale  newspaper  distributing  firm 
almost  dominates  this  department  of  the  news 
world.  Fifty  years  ago  its  founder  started  busi- 
ness in  a  small  and  unpretentious  shop  in  tlio 
Strand.  He  folded  neW8pa]>crs  and  tied  up  par- 
cels himself.  Eighteen  months  ago  his  son  and 
successor  in  the  business  died  a  millionaire,  a  Cab- 
inet Minister  and  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  to-day  the  word  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith 
&  Sou  is  law  in  the  news  world  of  London.  It 
can  make  or  nuir  a  newspaper  property.  If  a  new 
venture  in  the  newspaper  world  obtains  the  loyal 
and  full  support  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Son  its  suc- 
cess is  assured,  for  the  firm  controls  the  sale  of 
books  and  newspapers  on  all  tlie  great  trunk 
line^  of  railway  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  is 
the  largest  customer  of  every  newejiaper  seeking 
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a  general  circulation  which  is  published  in  Lon- 
don. This  grent  firm — whose  irinuMise  prem- 
ises ia  the  Strand  and  the  peculiar  activities 
wiiich  are  carried  on  in  them  are  one  of 
the  early  morning  sights  of  London — has 
pretedeuco  over  all  the  other  wliolesalu 
dealers  at  the  otliccH  of  the  morning  newa- 
papers.  Ita  vans,  which  are  ub  familiar  to 
Londoners  as  the  street  omnibuses,  or  the 
mail  carU  belonging  to  the  Post  Oflioe.  are 
backed  up  to  the  doors  of  tlio  publishing 
offices  as  soon  as  the  wheels  of  the  printing 
machines  begin  to  tnrn.  Tlionsands  of 
copies  are  piled  into  tliom,  and  are  carriLnl 
in  hot  liaste  to  the  warehouse  in  the  Sitnnd. 
Avherc  they  are  eortud  and  parceled  for  the 
special  trains  which  are  awaiting  them  at 
every  terminal  railway  station  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

In  some  cases  the  sorting  is  done  while 
the  train  is  traveling.  Messrs.  Smith  &  Son 
own  sufficient  plant  tn  furnisli  a  good-sized 
railroad.  All  of  It  is  built  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  vast  business.  Their  railroad 
vans  in  constrnctton  aie  similar  to  the 
postal  vans  which  are  attached  to  the  long:- 
di.siivnfc  trains  on  the  American  railroads, 
each  being  fitted  with  tables  running  down 
the  sides  and  middle.  1'he  parcels  are  made 
np  for  the  stations  along  the  line  of  route  as 
the  train  proceeds,  and  when  the  station  ia 


reached  the  train  hardly  stays  for  &  longer  timo 
than  is  necessary  to  throw  out  the  huge  parcels 
of  newspapers.  Messrs.  Smitli  tt  iSon  arc  tho 
autocrats  of  tho  Knglish  newspaper  world,  and 
are  tho  owners  of  a  business  which  is  nnmatched 
in  any  other  country. 

In  proportion  to  its  population  London  h:»s  not 
so  many  daily  newspai)er8  as  New  York.  It.  has 
fonrteon  morning  jmpei's  and  eight  afternoon 
journals.  Of  tho  morning  jtapers,  two  are  de- 
voted to  commerce  and  Ilnance  and  two  to  8|H>rt. 
English  people  are  greatly  interested  iu  all  de- 
partments of  sport,  especially  horse  racing,  and 
olthimgh  all  tho  ordinary  daily  papers  give  whole 
services  of  sporting  news,  London  for  ten  yoara 
past  lias  supported  two  large-sized  dailies  given 
up  exclusively  to  sport.  In  the  provinces  there 
are  also  two  or  three  daily  sporting  newspapers, 
and  sport  has  such  a  hold  on  tiie  English  people 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  Knglish  daily 
paper  to  ignore  it.  For  a  timo  three  or  four  daily 
papers  attempted  to  i*esist  tins  ]>opuIar  demand  for 
sporting  news  ;  but  their  rivals,  who  sought  to 
meet  it^  soon  stole  ahead  of  them,  and  tho  attempt 
utterly  broko  down. 

In  England  the  government  owns  and  works 
the  telegrapii  \\\\\iS,  It  has  always  given  excel- 
lent facilities  and  most  favorable  terms  to  the 
newspaper   press,   and  as   the   newspapers  avail 


"times"  office,  qtteek  victoria  btrekt. 
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ihomsclvoa  of  theao  reduceil  nitea  for  the  truTianns- 

eiou  of  racing  and  betting  intelligence,  the 
chiirchea  are  uow  suggesting  that  it  is  tinio  to 
step  in  and  protest  against  the  government  givitig 
fuciiitica  for  the  dissemination  of  newswliich  they 
contend  is  positively  liarnifnl.  The  present  Poat- 
uiaster  General  is  tlio  eon  of  one  of  the  most  act- 
ive and  liberal  ohnrnh  members  the  English  Con- 
gregational Church  ever  had,  bnt  the  Postmaster 
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General  himself  is  a  man  of  a  different  character, 
lie  is  a  newspaper  owner  as  well  as  a  politician. 
As  a  newspaper  owner  he  is  aware  of  the  hold 
that  racing  has  on  the  English  people,  and  as  a 
politician  he  knows  that  ahnost  every  daily  news- 
paper in  the  land  wonld  be  down  npou  hitn  if  Ite 
interfered  with  what  is  to  them  a  groat  source  of 
revenue. 

From    what    has   been    stated    with    regard   to 
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sporting  news  it  will  be  seen  that  the  policy  of 
uewspiiper  proprietors  and  the  tasto  of  newspaper 
readers  are  pretty  much  the  same  in  England  as 
in  America.  Newspaper  editors  give  the  news 
they  know  people  want,  and  jusople  buy  the  news- 
papers which  cater  to  their  tastes.  There  is  not 
much  nf  a  niissionary  spirit  in  English  newspa- 
pers nowadays,  either  in  politics  or  in  anything 
else.  'J'hifl  paper  is  Liheral  and  that  paper  is 
Tory,  not  alwavs  bt'Cuiise  its  proprietors  are  dis- 
intoreatodly  zealous  to  propa^'ato  Tory  or  Liberal 
views,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  generally  because 
the  proprietors  feel  that  there  is  a  constituency 
for  tlie  cliiss  of  paper  of  the  kind  they  arc  aiming 
to  prmlnce.  In  London  there  are  to-day  only  five 
daily  papers  which  are  Liberal,  while  tliero  are 
eleven,  more  than  double  the  number,  which  are 
(Conservative.  Three  of  tlio  five  Liberal  jtapers 
are  newcomers.  Two  have  been  in  the  field 
less  than  a  year.  This  disparity  in  numbers  is 
easily  explained.  In  England  the  mid<llerda8ses — 
that  ifl,  those  between  tfie  landed  ariHtocraey  and 
the  skilled  and  miskilk'd  laborers — urn  the  main- 
stay of  the  two-cent  pujjers.  They  also  form  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Conservative  party.  Hence  it 
comes  that  London  has  eleven  papers  which  in 
their  editoriii!  ptiljiits  preach  Confiervatism,  and 
only  five  which  are  advocates  of  Liberalism  and 
Kadicalism. 

Etiglish  people  ore  generally  partisans  in  their 
newspaper  buying  and  reading,  and  it  is  usually 
safe  to  determine  a  man's  politics  by  the  2>H|>er  he 
habitually  buys 


journey  to  town  in  the  morning,  to  read  tho 
Sinntlard  or  the  }fnrnin(j  Post,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, on  his  way  back,  to  read  the  Ohbe  or  tho 
Sf.  JameAn  Oatffff,  it  is  assuming  very  little  to 
conclude  that  he  votpd  Tory  at  the  last  election. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  reads  the  Daihj  NrtrM 
or  the  Dftify  Chrnnirh  in  the  momitig,  and  the 
Westminster  fiazetfe  or  the  Star  in  the  evening, 
it  is  safe  to  say  thnt  he  is  a  Liberal  or  a  Radical. 

There  are  two  or  three  LoTidon  papers  which 
have  constituencies  of  their  own  apart  from  poli- 
tics. The  Daily  Telet/rupk  is  one  of  these  ;  the 
Et'?to,  a  one-cent  afternoon  paper,  is  another  ;  and 
the  Morning  Advurtisci'  is  a  third.  The  two  first- 
named  pajHTS  have  features  which  recommend 
them  to  their  particular  constituencies  altogether 
apart  from  politics,  while  as  regards  the  yforning 
Adverti»cr  it  holds  a  position  wliich  can  only  be 
described  by  that  hackneyed  word  **  unique."  Its 
position  ia  unique,  for  it  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  brewers  and  saloon  keepers  of  London.  It 
was  started  in  1794  by  a  society  of  London  li- 
censed vietuulers.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee, 
and  its  profits  are  still  devoted  to  the  funds  of  an 
asylum  for  the  orphans  of  brewers  and  publi- 
cans. Every  member  of  the  Publicajis'  Associa- 
tion subscribes  to  the  Morniny  Advert isa:  This 
is  one  condition  of  tlieir  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  thus  it  comes  that  the  paper  is  always 
to  be  found  in  the  bars  and  salrK)ns  of  London. 
It  gives  special  attention  to  the  beer,  wine  and 


spirit  trades,  to  all  matters  concerning  licensing, 
If  he  is  seen  regularly,  on  his  and  to  law  cases  which  affect  brewers  and  pub- 
licans. Otherwise  it  is  as  good  in 
tone  and  chai^acter  as  any  other  Lon- 
don morning  paper,  and  at  times  is 
ahead  of  tliem  in  reporting  occur- 
rences happening  in  tho  metroi^olis. 
Among  its  p:v8t  contributors  were 
Lord  Brougham  ami  Sir  Daviil  Brews- 
ter. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  mention 
of  the  Times  in  this  brief  summary  of 
the  character  and  constituents  of  the 
London  morning  press.  Its  position 
in  England  is  quite  peculiar.  It  is 
venerated  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  have  never  purehas*  d  a 
copy  of  it  in  their  lives,  and  who 
know  of  it  only  by  tradition  or  by 
references  to  it  they  occasionally  see 
in  the  more  popular  journals.  It  has 
a  reputation  which  fur  exceeds  its  cir- 
culation. Years  ago  the  Timen  was 
regarded  as  a  political  power.  Tra- 
dition has  it  that  in  days  gone  by 
"  DAILY  »Bwa    opncK,  B6LVERiK  STREET,  Fi-EET  STHEET.  it  could  and   did  cxcrt  a  j)owerfuI 
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influence  on  tlie  government.  If  this  be  tnieof  tlie 
past,  it  is  efjnally  true  that  iit  this  time  little  of 
such  influence  attaches  lo  llio  Thnea.  It  is  a  great 
newsjiaper,  in  that  it  gives  tlie  news  of  the  world 
more  completely  ti»au  ;uiy  other  daily  paper  pub- 
lished ill  the  English  language  ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  its  editorials  have  more  weight  in 
the  political  world  than  those  of  the  Standard  or 
any  other  well-edited  morning  paper.  The  fact 
is  that  with  a  democracy  wliicli  does  not  read 
two-cont  daily  papers,  and  with  eonditions  such 
as  exist  in  England,  the  value  of  the  newspaper 
editorial  is  a  declining  quantity.  The  province 
of  the  modern  newspaper  is  not  so  much  to  con- 
vince as  to  inform,  and  the  pai>er  which  gives  the 
fullest  news  and  in  the  best  6ha[)e  exercises  tho 
greatest  educutional  power.  In  this  direction  tlie 
Tiuirn  gtill  leads. 

In  many  particulars  the  English  morning  and 
evening  papers  differ  from  those  of  New  York 
and  tho  other  American  cities.  English  people 
want  the  news,  hut  not  in  such  detail  as  tho  Amer- 
icans. The  deacrijttive  a!id  imaginative  reporter 
ha8  much  more  play  in  an  American  than  in  an 
English  daily  paj)er.  The  American  newspaper 
touches  life  at  many  more  points  than  docs  tho 
English  newspaper.  The  leading  American  pa- 
pers are  also  much  more  cosmopolitan  than  the 
two-cent  papers  in  LondoD.    All  the  English  daily 


papers  give  much  more  space  and  attention  to 
Parliament  than  tho  New  York  papers  do  to  Con- 
gress. Ten  or  twelve  columns  are  frequently 
given  up  to  the  reports  of  speeches  in  Parliament 
and  the  editorial  comments  upon  them,  and  in 
the  case  of  most  of  the  Loudon  morning  papers 
more  than  half  the  sum  expended  on  reporting 
goes  in  payment  of  the  Parliamentary  corps,  Tho 
Timeg  maintains  a  corps  4*f  fifteen  or  seventeen 
shorthand  reporters  in  the  Press  (iallery  at  West- 
minster. The  staffs  of  the  other  papers  arc  much 
smaller,  generally  numbering  seven  or  eight  men. 
To  obtain  a  i)hice  on  a  corps  in  tho  Parliament- 
ary Press  Gallery  is  the  aim  and  ambition  of 
young  newspaper  men  all  over  England.  When  a 
man  reaches  the  Clallery  he  is  regarded  as  liuv- 
ing  secured  tho  best  thing  the  reporting  pr<tfea- 
fiion  has  to  offer  him.  The  jiay  is  not  very  largo  ; 
it  ranges  from  tliirty  dollars  to  thirty-five  dollars 
per  week,  and  in  most  cases  the  Gallery  reporters 
are  in  the  service  of  their  papers  only  while  tbo 
Houscrf  of  Parliament  are  in  session.  This  means 
that  for  twenty  or  twenty-two  weeks  in  the  year 
lliey  are  unemployed  or  only  partially  employed, 
and  that  those  who  are  dependent  npon  their 
earnings  have  to  husband  the  pay  of  one  session 
in  oriler  to  carry  them  over  to  the  next.  As  far 
as  the  work  is  concerned,  it  is  exceedingly  ])leaB- 
ant,  and  is  done  under  the  most  congenial  condi- 
tions. Every  now  and  again  there  are  rush  and 
pressure  ;  but  as  a  genci'al  thing  the  work  is 
light,  and  always  interesting  to  a  man  who  likes 
politics  and  is  f(>nd  of  the  excitement  atten«lant 
upon  the  political  activities  at  Westmitister. 
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Another  point  on  which 
the  London  daily  press  dif- 
fers from  that  of  Now  York 
is  tliat  none  of  tlio  London 
dailies  are  publislicd  on 
Sunday.  Exclusively  Sun- 
day papera  liave  never  beau 
n  snccosa  in  England.  Lon- 
don lias  only  two  papers 
which  belong  to  tliia  clasa, 
and  neither  of  tlieni  does 
much  more  than  pay  work- 
ing expenses.  A  third  was 
tried  a  little  while  ago.  En- 
terprise, good  work  and 
brains  were  all  put  into  it ; 
but  it  did  not  succeed,  and 
it  had  to  fall  back  into  the 
ranks  of  the  cheap  weekly 
papers  which  begin  publica- 
tion on  Thnrsday  or  Friday 
uud  continno  witii  editions 
lip     to     Sunday    morning. 
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sold  in  London  on  Sunday. 
Thoy  are  busy  all  week,  and 

seldom  tbink  of  buying  a 
daily  paper.  On  Sunday 
they  give  themselves  up  to 
a  long  read  between  meals, 
and  thoy  want  a  newsptipor 
which  gives  them  all  (lie 
news  of  the  week,  and  tlio 
larger  the  number  of  police 
and  divorce  court  cases  the 
paper  contains  tho  better 
thoy  like  it.  These  papera 
have  no  hold  on  the  middle 
classes  Avho  buy  tho  daily 
journals.  All  the  newa  in 
tliem  is  history  to  these  peo- 
ple by  Sunday.  Atten»pta 
have  boon  made  to  cater  for 
these  (ihisses — that  is,  for 
those  who  buy  tho  morning 
and  evening  papers  during 
the  week — but  they  have  al- 


These  papers  pay  well,  because  their  earlier  odi-     ways  failed,  owing  to  tho  conservative  habits  of 


tions  have  large  sales  among  tho  laboring  classes 
in  the  rural  districta  in  the  provinces.  Such  pa- 
pers are  not  dependertt  on  their  Sunday  sales,  al- 
thuugh  these  are  largo  among  the  laboring  classes 
in  London.     The  laboring  classes,  in  fact,  are  tho 


English  people.  People  who  attend  church  look 
askance  at  a  Sunday  paper.  They  will  neither 
buy  it  nor  advertise  in  it  ;  and  as  London  is  so 
vast,  and  most  of  the  nsual  agencies  for  distribu- 
tion are  at  a  standstill  on   Sunday,  attempts  to 


purchasers  of  nine-tenths  of  the  papers  which  arc     establish  Sunday  journals  are  almost  liopeless. 
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Bv  BEi.Le  Hint. 


Wk  raise  hay,  na  wo  do  ovorything  else  in  Texas, 
"on  a  big  scale."  We  do  not  have  ''farnifl'* 
and  "meadows,"  but  pastures,  rancdios — wiiolo 
l>rairies,  in  fact,  of  hay  as  ricii,  fine,  wcedless  and 
level  as  though  it  had  been  sown  and  harrowed 


souri  Pacific  Hailroad,  about  halfway  between 
Dallas  and  Texarkaim.  This  black  laiid  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  an  elevated  marsh — if  the 
expression  may  be  used — tho  accumulated  drain 
or  **  wash  "  soil  of  ages.     Though  tho  face  of  tho 


each  Buccoeding  season  by  two  past  generations     country  is  now  made  np  of  high,  rolling  ridges 


of  hay  farmers. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  nbont  the 
cotton  fields  of  Texas  that  her  hayfields  havo 
been  practically  unknown  to  the  outside  world, 
wiiile  it  in  a  matter  of  commercial  and  agricult- 
ural statistics  that  tlio  hay  product  of  tho  Soutli- 
west  exceeds  that  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  that 
while  cotton  raising  as  a  business  is  steadily  fall- 
ing off  haymaking  is  increasing. 

AVhat  is  known  as  "the  black  waxy  html"  of 


or  plateaus,  it  was  evidently  In  ai^i's  [nisi  a  bog 
or  marsh,  which  has  been  gradually  liftixl  by  tho 
conformation  of  land  and  sea  to  its  present  eleva- 
tion, preserving  at  the  same  time  the  (puility, 
quantity  and  nature  of  its  original  soil.  Near 
tho  eastern  edge  of  the  black-lan<l  lino  is  tlie 
famous  Davy  Croci\Ctt*s  Trail,  or  Great  Divide, 
wliich  was  tho  earliest  highway  of  travel  and 
commerce  over  what  was  then  known  as  "  the 
plains."     Over  this  trail  t)»o  great  trains  of  prai- 


Texas   is  the  finest  h.iy-])roducing  land   in    the  rie  schooners  used  to  ply  their  trade  between  tho 

world.     The  most  famous  and   valuable  section  posts  and   settlnments  on  the  frontier  and  Now 

or  district  of  this  land  is  in  and  about  Forney,  Orleans.  CJalvcston.  Mobile  and  Shrcveport,   I  he 

an  otherwise  insignificant  little  town  on  tho  Mis-  anh-bellum  market  and  shipping  points  of  tho 
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Southwest.  By  twos,  fours,  dozens  or  hundreds 
theso  cumbersome,  blue-bodded,  boat-prowcd  old 
ahips  of  tlio  desert  used  to  creep  and  creuk  tlieir 
tbroo  niontlis*  *' round  trip"  from  fort  to  coiist, 
and  back  from  coast  to  fort,  drawn  by  tlieir  four 
spans  of  broad-horned  oxen,  bcsido  which  the 
diiver3  walked,  booted,  soinbrerocd  and  nrmcd  to 
the  teeth  for  Indian,  Greaser,  '*  baar,*'  **painU*r '* 
or  coyote  attack.  Now,  in  tlicao  hitter  days  of 
l>eaco,  the  old  trail  \i  an  indistinct  outline  of  frag- 
mentary rntfl,  where  tlie  grass  still  grows,  less 
riotously,  leaving  the  streaks  of  coal-blacl'eiirth 
glinipiied  here  and  there  across  the  prairies.  Hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  barb-wire  fence  inclose  it,  pio- 
tcctini?  tlic  piisturan;c  from  the  range  stock,  where 
thousands  uf  acres  uf  hay  ripen  and  sweeten 
through  the  long  warm  days  and  balmy,  dewy 
nights. 

There  is  absolutely  no  dust  or  gravel  in  the 
black  land,  hence  no  sand  or  grit  in  the  hay  pro- 
duced thereon.  This  in  itself  gives  tlio  black- 
lund  hay  an  immense  advantage  over  tlnit  grown 
upon  the  sandy  or  red  loamy  land. 

The  largest  an<l  nio^t  famous  hay  ranches  of 
tlio  Forney  district  are  those  of  tho  Bondies 
Brothers  and  the  McKellar  Brothers.  The  l5on- 
dics'  ranch  contains  1,900  acres  of  prime  hay-pro- 
ducing land,  and  tho  McKellars  make  enough 
each  season  on  their  hay  crop  to  pay  for  a  new 
hhick-land  farm,  which  they  add  to  their  already 
l)riucel)-  inclosure.  Tho  black 
iaml,  by  the  way.  is  the  most 
valuable  in  Texas,  not  except- 
ing the  famous  Ued  UiA-er 
bottom  lands.  The  price  of 
this  land  is  anywheto  from 
i(30  to  $75  an  aero,  anJ  is  iu 
close  demand  at  that.  Wiieu 
it  is  remembered  that  whole 
counties  of  Texas  land  may  be 
bought  at  $^  or  %3  per  acre 
it  will  bo  undcrstotjd  that  the 
bhick  land  is  iudce*l  of  su- 
]>crior  quality  and  compara- 
tively litnited  supph'. 

From  Forney  alone  are 
shipped  from  15,000  to  30,000 
tons  of  hay  a  season — tho  sea- 
eon  beginning  about  Jnno 
15th  and  lasting  till  the  end 
of  August,  or,  indeed,  until 
cut  short  by  the  fall  rains. 
The  land  produces  from  one 
to  four  tons  per  acre,  and  is 
ousceptible  of  a  second  crop 
in  good  seasons.  Iu  the  sum- 
uior    this    hay   sells    readily 


at  from  $0.50  to  tS  per  ton,  and  in  wititer  rises 
as  high  jis  $15.  It  is  widely  known  and  adver- 
tised as  *' Forney  Newmowu  Hay,*' and  has  no 
equal,  much  less  rival,  in  tho  Southwest.  It  is 
used  almost  exclusively  iu  Texas,  New  Orleans 
and  Xcw  and  old  Mexico,  and  has  been  shipped 
as  far  cast  as  the  Carolinas  and  New  York,  sup- 
jilying  almost  entirely  the  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  markets.  This  hay,  when  cured, 
is  of  a  bright-green  color,  and  keeps  its  juice, 
Ilavor  and  fragrance  throughout  tiio  year.  So 
famous  and  wonderful  is  the  fnigraiico  of  this 
grass  that  there  is  an  incorporated  perfumery 
company  in  Dalian  which  nnikes,  sells  and  ad- 
vertises extensively  an  extract  labeled  **  Forney 
NcAvmowu  llay." 

Tho  reason  for  tho  remarkable  preservation  of 
color,  juice  and  fragrance  of  this  particular  hay 
is  that  it  is  cut,  baled  an<l  pressed  in  a  single 
diiy,  thus  preventing  rust  or  fermentation  from 
exposure  to  rain  or  dew,  and  staleness  or  dryness 
from  sun  and  wind.  For  this  purpose  tho  two- 
horse  sulky  mower  is  used,  the  drag  rake  and 
steam  press.  This  wonderful  hay  prcas  is  also  u 
road  engine  propelling  itself  by  steam  over  the 
level  earth  from  pasture  to  pasture.  A  twelve- 
horse-power  engine  oostj  >1,500,  and  turns  out 
1,000  poumls  of  hay  where  the  old-fashioned 
haml  or  horse  press  turned  out  but  fiom  400  to 
500  pounds. 
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Abont  tlte  middle  of  Jane  the  Imy  rancbea  are 
ill  full  blast,  the  "  oiuHt"  being  generally  owned 
by  some  wealthy  runcliman,  or  |iei'imps  a  corpo- 
ratioa  of  tliein,  and  moved  from  oue  rauch  to 
unother,  accorrling  to  precedent  or  agreement. 
This  niitQt  cousistH  of  from  six  to  a  dozen  tents, 
n  complete  commissariat,  or  cooking  supply,  even 
to  »  huge  conking  eilove  which  plants  its  iron  feet 
in  the  earthen  tloor  of  the  kitchen  tent,  thrusts 
its  iron  pipe  out  from  a  hole  in  the  roof  or  wall, 
and  jtours  forth  its  sigiml  smoke,  mingled  with 
iuviting  odors  of  boiling  coffee,  fried  meat,  on- 
ions, and  nil  things  appeti;!ing. 

About  this  central  and  centralizing  tent  the 
fimaller  sleepitig  tents  are  pitched,  their  white 
flaps  tlying  in  the  south  breeze;  the  wagons, 
horses  aud  mules,  tlie  great  black,  putHng,  snort- 
ing engine,  and  the  high,  red-painted  j>reas,  all 
making  a  veritable  little  village  on  the  green. 

And  l>est  of  all  are  the  haymakers  !  A  brawny, 
Inirdy,  sun-  and  wind-tannod  sot  of  fellows  are 
they  ;  ruddy  of  cheek,  bright  of  eye.  slipshod  of 
dress,  and  full  of  song.  tiiu.  practical  jokes  and 

don't-give-i4 ness.     The  season  is  short,  wages 

high,  the  life  merry,  and,  as  **  hands"  are  in  de- 
mand, personal  idiosyncrasies  and  a  bit  of  *•  lip" 
ijow  and  then  are  overh)oked  by  the  *'  boss,"  if  a 
fellow  can  swing  a  pitchfork  well  and  stjiud  the 
Ain  alt  day. 

There  are  from  ten  to  a  hundred  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  camp  and  the  (lemand 
of  the  crop.  They  are  Irish,  CJerman,  .S\ve<le, 
Korwegian.  Yankee,  negro,  and  the  native  '*  long- 
lioru."  Some  of  them  are  well-educated,  well- 
bred,  scapegrace  sons  of  good  families,  who  have 
run  off  and  come  West  to  **  have  their  flitig." 
Thoy  arc  as  motley  in  dress  as  in  nationality  and 
accent.  Though  the  jeau  pantaloons  and  hick- 
ory shirt,  with  a  wide-brimmod  straw  hat  anil  a 
cidorod  handkerchief  knotted  around  tlie  neck, 
make  up  the  costume  of  the  majority  of  tliem, 
still  there  are  some  with  new  "store-bought" 
suits  of  flannel  or  cheviot,  the  coat  only  laid 
aside.  Some  wear  common  duck  ovrndls  and 
blouses,  some  blue  or  gray  flannel  oversliirts,  and 
one  coal-black  Hercules  of  a  negro  wore  ou  his 
body  oidya  red  flannel  undershirt  with  the  sleevcfl 
torn  off  at  the  elbow.  All  wear  the  harvester's 
hat,  and  most  of  thom  buckskin  gloves.  There 
u  generally  a  banjo  or  '*  flddle"  in  the  "gang," 
and  always  a  lot  of  good  voices.  During  a  setison 
these  fellows  learn  to  sing  some  really  beautiful 
part  songs,  which,  interspersed  with  yarn  gpin- 
ning  and  practical  jokes,  make  up  the  evening's 
entertainment  of  the  camp.  The  haymaker's 
wages  are  good,  averaging  from  $10  to  llS  per 
week,  and  as  he  has  no  opportunity  whatever^ 


outside  of  a  little  gambling  done  on  the  sly — to 

spend  it,  he  finds  himself  by  Saturday  evening 
quite  **  flush,"  and  hies  himself  away  to  the  near- 
est railroad  town  to  spend  that  niglit  and  Sunday 
in  drinking,  gambling  and  carousing  generally. 

Spending  a  portion  of  my  last  summer's  vac4i- 
tiou  at  the  hospitable  and  delightful  home  of 
my  friends  the  Voiers  of  Forney,  a  day  on  the 
Uondies'  hay  ranch  was  one  of  the  many  items  of 
entertainment  provided  for  my  8|>ecial  benefit. 

"  No  morning  nap  for  haymakers,"  said  Hexio, 
warnihgly.  as  I  mounted  the  stairs  with  my  bed- 
room candle  at  ten  o'clock  the  night  before. 

Bcxie  is  one  of  those  rare  and  radiant  women 
who  are  born  good-natured,  cheerful,  happy, 
smooth-haired,  and.  like  the  child's  store  doll, 
ready  dressed.  1  never  saw  her  hair,  collar  or 
temper  rnfflctl  in  my  life.  Her  clothes  never  get 
crooked  or  soiled  ;  she  never  stops  doing  some- 
thing, and  yet  is  never  hurried  or  tired.  I  never 
knew  her  too  busy  with  housework  to  stop  and 
play  Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata,  nor  too  ab- 
sorbed \i\  the  sonata  to  know  exactly  wlien  tlie 
preserves  needed  skimming  or  the  rolls  or  cake 
were  ready  to  brown. 

I  mention  these  peculiarities  of  Bexie's  to  elu- 
cidate how  it  is  that  I  cannot  explain  how  it  was 
that  there  she  stood,  at  tivc  oVlock  in  the  morn- 
ing, her  hair  and  collar  exactly  as  they  had  heen 
the  night  before,  with  an  ice-jingling  mint  julep 
in  one  hand  for  me  and  a  lot  of  tickles  for  my 
ribs  in  the  other.  Downstairs  the  house  was  in 
order,  the  children  dressed  and  curled,  a  hamper 
of  ice,  lemons,  peaches  and  light  literature  packed 
for  the  start,  and  a  glorious  old  .Southern  break- 
fust  of  French  coffee,  fried  chicken,  hot  waflles 
and  cream  gravy  smoking  ou  the  table. 

So  we  were  off  at  six  o'clock,  Bexie,  I,  and  the 
hired  man  in  the  carriage;  the  three  children 
tucked  at  our  feet ;  'I'abby.  the  little  maid 
of  all  work.  Jangling  her  slim  ginger-cake  legs 
from  the  trunk  seat  behind,  and  Jumbo,  the  New- 
foundland dog.  boui\ding  at  our  side. 

The  six  miles  to  the  ranch  spun  off  like  so  many 
crosstown  blocks,  and  Tabby  was  down  opening 
the  pasture  gates  before  1  knew  we  were  well 
started.  And  oh  !  what  words  might  paint  a  Texas 
iiay  ranch  ?  Imagine  a  boundless,  rimless,  fence- 
less expanse  of  green  silk  flogs,  fine,  frayed  at  the 
ends  and  dusted  with  silver,  every  one  of  the  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  threads  standing 
erect,  except  as  it  swayed  north  or  south  with  the 
breeze,  waving,  curving,  crinkling  like  a  huge 
cloth  of  green  and  silver  shaken  in  the  sunshine. 
Not  a  hill,  not  a  tree,  not  a  bush,  not  a  weed  to 
break  or  blur  the  exquisite  monotony.  Two  miles 
across  the  pasture  the  camp  s^ood,  its  white  teuta 
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blending  almost  impeiceptiblv  with  the  truiia- 
Iticent  liorizon,  and  its  grouped  wagons,  tetliered 
inulud  aitd  the  busy,  tioitfy  haymakers  and  erigiuo 
dimmed  into  a  vague  guesswork  of  motion  and 
ahiidows. 

We  made  our  wnj  to  tlie  camp,  ^uidod  by  two 
fresh,  clean-cut  wheel  tracks,  where,  through  the 
frr:i3S,  the  bug;,'y  of  ihe  '*  boss"  i)ad  hut  rooenily 
preceded  us.  Flocks  of  doves  and  field  hirks  rose 
from  the  grass,  tlie  whir  of  thi'ir  win^  and  the 
dash  of  brown  and  gold  of  their  pliunago dazzling 
our  eyes  and  confusing  our  cars.  Ou  a  level  with 
our  ^i^^ht,  as  we  approached  the  e'astcrn  liorizon, 
the  ;ur  seemed  to  ho  swarmhig  with  an  infinitude 
o**  liny  whirling  gold  dust  or  I'uzz.  The  sky  in  the 
couth,  west,  n'ortii  and  zenith  n':is  deeply,  divrkly 
blue,  while  to  the  ea<(t  it  ha:1  no  tint  at  all,  pre- 
senting the  appearanee  of  an  opened,  endless 
realm  of   light. 

Halfway  to  the  camp  we  met  the  sulky  mower, 
drawn  by  two  spirited  horses,  the  driver  seated 
on  his  high  cup  of  a  seat,  and  the  long,  revolving 
eoytlie  felling  the  hay  in  a  six-foot  aisle,  leaving 
u  pathway  of  golden  stubble  clean  across  the  tield. 
This  fallen  hay  is  called  the  ''swath/' and  is 
speedily  gathered  into  tnfta,  or  "  bunched,"  as 
they  call  it,  by  iho  sulky  rake  which  follows  the 
mower.  Those  ••  bu inches  '*are  then  scooped  up  by 
the  long-tentacled,  spidery-looking  "drag  rake" 
and  carried  to  the  press,  where  it  is  received  by 
men  with  pitchforks  atid  tossed  over  and  over  as 
it  feeds  the  press.  It  is  very  amusing  to  watch 
the  intelligent  and  stolid  old  mules  matiipulating 
this  drag  rake.  They  soon  get  to  do  it  mechan- 
icrtHv,  almost  independently  of  the  driver,  the  in- 
side mule  taking  his  little  joggy,  short  steps  on 
the  centre  of  the  circuit,  while  the  outside  mnle 
stretches  his  legs  around  the  circumference. 
And  what  an  insatiable  monster  that  hay  press 
is  I  With  its  alternately  disten<led  atid  contracted 
red  jaws  it  tjikes  in  the  bundles  of  tangled  grass, 
and  spits  them  out  square-cut.  wire-tied  bales  of 
hay.  At  one  end  of  the  press  stand  two  men 
with  the  wire,  deftly  throwing  it  under  the  hay 
as  it  is  thrown  in,  while  at  the  other  end  stand 
two  more  who  catch  the  ejected  hales  on  iron  grab- 
bing forks  and  hurl  tliem  on  to  a  dray  or  "  float." 
backed  up  ready  to  receive  thorn,  which  when 
loaded  hauls  them  off  to  the  barns.  These  hay 
barns,  or  **  warehouses,"  as  they  are  called,  are 
all  painted  red,  strange  to  say,  and  mark  the  dis- 
tances through  the  hay  country,  like  huge  biota 
of  blood  upon  the  level  Inndscape. 

How  interesting  ami  idealized  all  this  is  in  the 
early  morning  ! — the  burr  of  the  machinery,  the 
tramp  of  the  mules  and  horses,  the  shouting  of 
the  "  boss/^  and  the  singing  and  joking  of  the 


picturesque  haymakers  as  they  straddle  the 
swaths,  mount  the  bunches,  or  swing  tla*  glit- 
tering pitchforks  above  their  heads.  But  by 
noonday  one  begins  to  see  why  it  is  that  hay- 
makers are  paid  so  well  and  Forney  newmown 
hay  is  so  valuable.  The  August  sun  comes  down 
in  untempered  fury.  The  cliaff  flies,  stinging 
the  face,  sifting  down  the  collar,  blinding  the 
eyes.  Flies  and  gnats  swarm  and  bite,  the  water 
in  the  wooden  pails  grows  tepid  and  dusty,  the 
smell  of  nuichine  oil  and  burning  wood  grows 
furious,  the  men  perspire,  taking  off  their  hats 
and  i:nl|iing  down  the  warm  water,  blowing  the 
chafi  from   tiio  surface. 

At  la«t.  as  the  sun  stands  still,  directly  and 
designedly  over  our  heads,  it  seems,  i)Ouring  and 
Bpoutiug  his  dog-day  anger  upon  us.  the  clear, 
lusty  sound  of  a  horn  comes  through  the  palpitat- 
ing air  from  the  tents.  The  engine  shrieks  a  long, 
piercing  answer,  the  steam  puifs  and  rises  toward 
heaven,  the  wheels  and  pistons  creak,  tlio  belts 
and  batuls  slacken,  the  press  groans  und  leaves  a 
bale  half  clamped  in  its  red  maw,  and  the  **  boss" 
orders,  "  All  hands  off  to  dinnah  !" 

The  "hands"  throw  down  their  reins,  pitch- 
forks, rakes  und  wire,  the  mules  and  horses  are 
unhitched,  tlie  harness  knotted  over  their  backs, 
and  they  are  ridden,  led,  or  driven  pellmell  to  a 
'-  tank  "  or  artiticial  pond,  a  half-mile  across  the 
}»astnre,  to  water.  As  we  drive  around  the  press 
to  join  the  "  boss  "  in  going  to  camp  we  see  a  little 
boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  in  his  cottonade  panta- 
loons, hickory  shirt  and  dirty  white  ^'gallowses," 
stretched  sound  asleep  in  the  hav  on  the  north 
side  of  a  **  bunch."  His  tanned  and  freckled  face 
is  covered  with  chaff  and  nibbled  by  gnats,  but 
his  slumber  is  one  which  a  prince  on  his  bed  of 
silk  and  down  might  envy. 

*•  Who  is  it  ?"  Bexie  asks  of  Lewis. 

Lewis  sliakes  his  head,  looking  smilingly  and 
quizzic:ally  into  his  mother's  face. 

'*  Why,  don't  you  know  Little  Boy  Blue  when 
yon  see  him  ?"  she  asks. 

It  was  fully  an  hour  from  the  blowing  of  the 
horn  until  the  men  were  seated  at  dinner.  But 
that  dinner  !  Oi»  the  north  side  of  the  kitchen 
tent  was  a  long  scaffolding  of  jvoles,  wagon  bows 
and  covers,  bits  of  oilcloth,  superfluous  tent  flies, 
and  so  forth,  which  formed  a  patched-up  arbor. 
under  which  the  long  table  was  placed,  with 
benches  on  either  side.  The  crockery  was  of  the 
heavy  white  dulf,  witli  iron  knives  and  forks  and 
bright  new  tin  spoons.  But  what  munificence 
and  deliciousness  of  food  !  Huge  jilatters  of  fried 
chicken,  bubbling,  buttery  pans  of  chicken  pie, 
boiled  cabbage  and  }>ork,  bowls  of  sliced  toma- 
toes, potatoes  boiled  with  their  jackets  on,  corn 
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in  the  ear,  sliccid  onions  and  cnctimbers,  "norn- 
dodgera "  and  liot  biscuits,  blur.k  coffee  and 
fresli  buttermilk,  and  peacb  cobblers  wbich  were 
dreams  of  sticky,  Bynipy  doliciousness  (and  indi- 
gestion). And  wbat  appetites  liaymuking  brings  ! 
— even  the  watrhlnr}  of  baymaking  !  The  snn 
poured,  the  Hies  Bwiirmcd,  tlie  gnats  buzzed,  tlie 
Jiot  coffee  steaniod,  but  we  ate  on.  Heated  at  tbe 
"bossa"  right  hanil  at  one  end  of  the  tabic,  I 
wonbl  not  have  exchanged  places  with  any  wine- 
testing  host  at  Delmonico's. 

The  *' hands'*  ha<l  all  made  their  toilet  at  a 
long  bhelf  outside  the  kitchen  wall,  where  wood- 
en pails,  tin  wash  basins,  some  bars  of  soap  and 
a  row  of  coarse  towels  on  nillers  made  up  tho 
toilet  appliances.  Tiiey  laugliod  atid  rdiaffed  each 
otlicr,  passing  their  pocket  combs  and  penknives 
(for  manicuring  purposes)  fraternally  among 
themselves.  They  all  wet  their  hair  and  combed 
it  very  sleek,  and  some  of  tliem  tied  fresh  white 
handkerchiefs  about  theii*  throats  —  in  special 
compliment  to  the  ladies,  I  suppose. 

•*  Y'  wash  yer  face  ever'  hayin'  time,  don't  yer, 
Jim  V  asked  one  jolly  fellow  of  anotlier. 

'*  Only  every  other  year,"  was  the  good-natured 
responBc. 

Among  them  was  a  gonuiue  Paderewski — a 
polo  he  must  have  been,  with  his  fine  thin  feat- 
ures and  his  enormous  halo  of  brilliant  red  hair, 
slightly  curly,  and  as  One  and  fluffy  its  spun  silk. 


His  brow  was  as  white  as  milk,  while  hia  cheeks 
and  chin  were  brick  red  from  exposure.  After 
dinner,  while  tho  "hands"  were  finishing  their 
full  two  hours'  midday  rest,  lie  played  on  the 
violin  the  strangest,  weirdest  Polish  folk  song  I 
ever  listened  to. 

The  afternoon  was  but  the  continuation  and 
the  ultimate  fullillmeut  of  the  morning  and  mid- 
day. 

Hour  by  hour  tho  sun  grew  less  burning  as  it 
slanted  and  slipped  to  the  sontliwest.  About  four 
o'clock  the  tiead  sultriness  was  broken  by  the 
gently  rising  i\\\\i  breeze. 

Then  six  o'clock,  and  the  peal  of  tho  supper 
horn,  the  answering  shriek  of  the  engine,  the 
creak  and  slack  of  niaciiinery,  tho  sigli  of  relief 
from  man  and  beast,  and  the  day's  work  was 
done.  The  whole  pasture  was  a  fiehl  of  gold, 
where  it  had  been  silver  in  the  morning.  I^ng- 
legged  and  grotesque  were  the  shadows  of  men 
aiul  mules  as  they  ere]>t  across  tiio  grass.  Bright 
glowed  the  llickering  wind-swept  flames  of  the 
gasoline  torches  at  the  tents. 

Then  sunset,  and  the  long,  sweet,  lingering 
Southern  twilight,  through  which  wc  drove 
hotne,  facing  tho  Gulf  breeze,  Bexie  and  J  si- 
lent. Jumbo  trotting  slack-llanked.  with  his 
toMgno  hanging  out,  and  the  tousle-heiided,  rnra- 
ple-aproned  children  hanging  over  the  back  scat, 
teaching  Tabby  "  Little  Boy  Blue.'* 


THB  OUTFIT  VH  THE  7IEI.D, 


<^l3fc> 


KAPOLEON    BOKAPARTK   POrPTNOHAM    WITH    A   (IREAT    FLAPPIXO   AROSE.  BO   TO   9PKAK, 
rpON   THE   WINOS   OF    HIS   OWN    OENn'S." 


POPPING  HA 

Uy    Cl^kF.NCR 

Napoleon  B.  Popptnoham  was  an  inventor. 
From  Ilia  Ijoyliooil  tlic  niiijor  portion  of  his  time 
liud  been  apciit  in  pliiiining  aiui  i>erfecting 
rnriouB  contrivanros  for  lightening  tlie  labors, 
or  otherwise  nmoliorntiug  the  condition,  of  his 
fellow  men.  Thus  fur  his  inventions  had  not 
brought  him  the  full  measure  of  fame  and 
worldly  prosperity  which  his  genius  undoubtedly 
merited  ;  but  now  he  had  hit  upon  an  idea  which 
could  not  fail,  not  only  to  nuike  him  rieh  beyond 
his  wildest  drcanirt,  but  Ut  suud  his  name  down 
through  tlie  ages  along  wilh  tijose  of  (rutenberg, 
Stephenson,  ^lorse  and  Edison. 

"Yes,  Maria,*' ho  remarked  to  his  wife  in  a  high- 
pitched  nasal  tone,  which  betrayed  his  Yankee 
origin,  •*  Fvo  struck  it  at  last,  an*  it's  very  simple 
when  yon  onco  get  the  idea.  Men  ha^e  been 
n-tryin*  all  these  ai^ea  to  navigate  the  atmosphere, 
but  they  have  failed  because  they  either  depended 
Vol.  XXXVI.,  No.  1-7. 


M'S    PERIL. 

H.  Pearson. 

on  A  bag  filled  with  hot  air  or  hydrogen  gas,  or  on 
mechanical  wings.  Now,  a  balloon  is  unwieldy, 
dangerous  an'  mighty  oncertain.  Yon  start  in  a 
balloon  to  go  to  Jimson's  Corners,  an'  jest  as  liko 
as  not  you'll  fetch  \\\*  in  Bellbnckle,  Maine,  or 
Kingdom  Come,  Yon  can't  steer  one  of  'cm  any 
more  than  you  can  steer  a  cyclone,  an*  when  you 
git  ready  to  oomo  down  you're  jest  as  liable  to 
land  in  the  middle  of  an  alder  swamp  as  on  a 
cushion  of  roses.  As  for  wings,  there  ain*t  no 
man  got  strength  to  work  a  pair  that's  big  enough 
to  raise  his  weight.  A  bird's  lightor*n  a  man  in 
l>roportion  to  his  bulk,  an*  muscled  different. 
More'n  half  a  bird's  muscle  is  ii:  his  breast,  an' 
the  muscles  acrost  a  man's  chest  ain't  only  about 
one-seventieth  of  the  whole.  Of  course  he  can't 
work  wings  big  enough  to  h'ist  hisself.  Now,  my 
iilee  is  to  conihiue  the  balloon  an*  flyin'  machine. 
Make  a  small  balloon,  say  big  enough  to  raise  tho 
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wings  an'  one  bimdied  an'  forty  pounds  besides. 
Now,  *t  the  operator  weighs  one  hundred  an* 
forty-five  pounds,  he's  only  got  to  exert  enough 
force  on  the  wings  to  h'ist  five  pounds.     See  'f' 

Mrs.  Poppingham  saw. 

After  several  weeks  of  arduous  labor  the  flying 
machine  was  completed.  It  consisted  of  a  cigar- 
shaped  silk  bag  inflated  with  hydrogen^  beneath 
which  were  a  pair  of  immense  wings,  with  a  rudder 
attachment  and  an  ingeniously  contrived  harness 
by  which  the  adveuturous  navigator  was  to  be 
held  in  place  during  hia  aerial  voyages.  The 
labor  of  constructing  the  machine  had  t^eeu  car- 
ried on  in  the  privacy  of  Mr,  Foppvngham'a  work- 
shop, a  large,  barnlike  strneiare  id  the  rear  of 
hid  residence,  and  no  ooe  save  bis  wife  bad  any 
hint  of  the  mighty  addition  that  had  been  made 
to  the  world  of  invention.  Mr.  Poppingham  had 
guarded  bis  great  secret  veil  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of 
his  neighbors,  whom  he  regarded  as  very  obtuse 
and  unappreciative  }>eople  ;  and  secondly,  because 
he  feared  that  some  one  might  steal  his  idea  be- 
fore he  got  it  fully  perfected  and  his  caveat  filed 
at  the  Patent  Office. 

But  now  this  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism 
was  complete  in  every  part,  his  application  for  a 
patent  had  been  duly  made,  and  he  was  ready  for 
his  initiatory  trip.  With  beating  heart  ho  com- 
pleted his  preparations  for  his  first  excursion 
through  the  air,  while  his  wife,  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  fluttered  around  the  back  yard  from 
which  the  air  ship  was  to  be  launched,  and  offered 
cautionary  suggestions  until  he  was  nearly  in  a 
condition  to  fly  without  the  aid  of  wings. 

*'  IIow  high  d'ye  s'pose  you'll  go,  Napoleon  P* 
she  asked,  as  her  husband  buckled  the  straps 
around  him. 

*'I  dunno — two  or  three  mile,  mebbe,"  he  an- 
swered, carelessly. 

**0!i.  Napoleon,  what  if  yon  should  fall  ?" 

"'Twould  jar  my  system  a  good  deal,  I  ciil- 
c'late,''  he  replied,  grimly,  as  he  loosed  the  ropes 
that  held  down  the  cigar-shaped  bag. 

"Oh,  Napoleon,"  shrieked  his  wife  between  her 
sobs,  **  don't  go  so  high  !  If  you  love  me,  promise 
me  that  you  won't  go  up  more'u  a  mile  !" 

The  required  promise  was  given,  and  a  moment 
later  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Poppingham  with  a 
great  flapping  arose,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  wings 
of  his  own  genius.  Reachitig  a  height  of  six  or 
eight  hundred  feet,  he  sailed  gracefully  over  the 
turnip  patchy  and  on,  on  toward  the  far-off  west- 
ern bills. 

As  Napoleon  mounted  upward  and  gazed  upon 
the  world  beneath  him  his  heart  swelled  with  tri- 
umph almost  to  bursting.     At  last  those  who  had 


always  ridiculed  him  and  sneered  at  his  inven- 
tions would  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
power  and  value  of  that  wondrous  inventive 
faculty  with  which  kind  Nature  had  so  gener- 
ously endoVed  him.  How  easily  this  marvelous 
air  carriage  was  propelled  !  A  single  stroke  of 
the  broad  pinions  lifted  him  many  feet  in  the  air, 
and  then,  sweeping  in  gradual  descent,  he  was 
borne  without  effort  over  field  and  forest,  hill  and 
vale.  How  perfectly  the  steering  apparatus 
seemed  under  control !  A  slight  movement  of  his 
footj  and  he  could  change  his  course  and  sail  in 
majestic  circles  high  above  the  heads  of  those 
poor  pony  human  worms  who  were  content  to  crawl 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  How  pure  the  air 
seemed  I  Every  inhalation  was  like  a  draught  of 
wine.  His  blood  coursed  through  his  veins  as  it 
never  had  done  before,  and  a  strange,  wild  exhil- 
aration thrilled  him  to  his  finger  tips.  It  seemed 
that  he  had  but  just  begun  to  live. 

The  world  was  hie ! 

As  he  swept  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  near  a  beau- 
tiful lake  he  heard  a  loud  noise,  and  looking 
downward,  saw  a  venerable  colored  man  kneeling 
on  a  rude  platform  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
dusky  faces.  He  had  come  upon  a  negro  camp 
meeting,  and  seized  with  a  sudden  fancy  to  hear 
the  prayer,  he  circled  on  noiseless  wings  above  the 
sable  throng  and  listened. 

"  Oh,  bressed  angel,  come  down  !"  prayed  the 
old  man,  in  wavering  accents.  **Come  now! 
Spread  dy  broad  pinions  an'  fiy  to  us  !  Tote  along 
dy  sickle,  for  we  am  ripened  grain,  ready  for  do 
harvest !" 

Just  then  there  was  a  shriek  from  a  colored  sis- 
ter as  the  strange  object  hanging  above  their  heads 
came  within  range  of  her  vision,  and  a  moment 
later,  with  discordant  yells  of  fear  and  wonder, 
the  congregation  broke  for  the  adjoining  woods, 
and  left  the  deaf  old  preacher  with  only  two  vis- 
ible auditors,  Mr.  Poppingham  and  a  crippled 
darky  whose  crutches  had  been  knocked  out  of 
his  hands  in  the  scramble,  and  who  now  lay  flat 
on  his  back,  with  an  expression  of  more  than  mor- 
tal terror  on  his  face. 

"  Oh,  Mars' Angel !"  he  shrieked,  stretching  bis 
hands  toward  the  supposed  supernatural  visitor, 
*' don't  min'  dat  ol'  nigger  !  Don't  min'  him,  I 
say  I  De  grain  ain't  ripe  I  Dat  ol'  fool  orter 
know  hit's  de  mos'  backward  season  in  nigh  on 
fohty  year !" 

Leaving  the  camp  ground,  Mr.  Poppingham 
skimmed  across  the  lake,  flying  quite  near  the 
water,  and  watching  his  reflection  on  the  smooth 
and  shining  surface.  Just  as  he  reached  the  far- 
ther shore  two  sportsmen  emerged  from  a  clump 
of  trees  not  far  away,  and  one  of  them,  with  a 
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qaick  exclftmation  of  fear  and  surprise,  raised  his 
giin  iiiul  fired.  Niipolcoii  felt  a  sharp,  tingling 
aensution  in  one  of  hia  logs,  and  at  onco  began 
widening  the  distance  between  himself  and  the 
gunners.  A  few  moments  of  rapid  work  and  lie 
was  well  out  of  range,  congratulating  liimself 
that,  altiiougli  ho  had  been  stung  by  fine  shot, 
the  balloon  attachment  hud  not  been  punctured. 

"  It's  dangerous  tlying  too  low  until  these  duru 
fools  with  guns  gits  used  to  aeein'  men  travel  in 
this  way/'  iio  soliloquized.  '*  I'll  keep  up  liigher 
after  this." 

It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  he  came  across  sevenil  liunters,  and  nearly 
every  one  of  them  shot  at  him  onco  or  twice  for 
luck.  He  kept  out  of  harm's  reach,  however,  al- 
though two  or  three  times  he  heard  the  swish  of 
bird  shot  through  the  air. 

He  had  been  traveling  for  some  hours  in  a  west- 
erly direction,  and  did  not  notice  the  storm  cloud 
which  had  giithcred  in  the  northeast,  until  a  sud- 
den gust  of  wind  caught  him  up  like  a  feather  and 
carried  him  along  at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than 
lie  hud  before  attained.  Somewliat  alarmed,  lie 
essayed  to  turn  abont,  but  found  to  his  conster- 
nation that  he  oonld  make  no  headway  against 
the  wind,  A  few  moments  later  the  storm  bnrst 
in  all  its  fnty;  he  lost  entire  control  of  his  air 
ship,  and  was  whirled  abont  like  a  bit  of  thistle- 
down and  borne  through  the  air,  he  knew  not 
whitlier.  He  liad  once  been  at  sea  during  a  terri- 
ble Btorni,  but  that  experience,  its  he  now  remem- 
bered it,  seemed  like  a  mere  bit  of  holiday  diver- 
sion in  coui[iari60u  with  the  terrors  of  his  present 
situation.  One  moment  he  was  hurled  aloft  like 
a  splinti-r  upon  the  waves  of  an  angry  sea,  and  the 
next  he  seemed  to  be  going  down,  down,  down 
into  a  fathomletvs  abyss.  An  indescribable  feel- 
ing of  giddinesci  and  nausea  seized  him.  Soon 
the  darkness  of  night  was  a<ldcd  to  his  other  hor- 
rors, and  still  he  went  on  his  devious  way  through 
the  trackless  skies,  faint,  sick,  frozen  with  fear, 
tossed  hither  and  von  by  the  demons  of  the  storm, 
the  shuttlecock  of  the  elements.  But  amid  all 
the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  that  awful  ride 
on  the  winds,  whether  borne  above  the  clouds  or 
hurled  downward  toward  his  mother  earth,  ho 
carried  with  hitn  one  thing  tliat  was  as  firm  and 
immovable  as  the  eternal  hills,  and  that  was  his 
determination  that,  if  kind  Providence  allowed 
him  to  escape  from  his  present  predicament,  he 
wotild  never,  never  invent  anything  again — not 
even  an  excuse. 

Uy  and  by,  during  an  unusually  heavy  gust  of 
wind,  he  suddenly  realized  tfiat  the  straps  con- 
necting liim  witii  his  air  ship  had  parted,  and  that 
ho  was  falling.     A  eeooud  later  he  8topi>ed  with  a 


terrible  jerk,  and  soon  became  dimly  conscious 
that  he  was  suspended  between  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  by  some  object  which  had  evidently 
caught  in  the  back  of  his  coat.  He  felt  a  sensa- 
tion of  thankfulness  as  he  remembered  that  the 
garment  was  of  unusually  strong  material,  and 
then  lost  consciousness. 

The  residents  of  the  quiet  village  of  Possum 
Uidge.  Tenn.,  were  somewhat  surprised  one  morn- 
ing to  find  a  man  hanging  by  the  coat  tails  to  the 
weather  vane  which  surmounted  the  steeple  of 
their  only  church,  liko  a  ripe  persimmon  waiting 
to  be  plucked.  After  some  discussion  ladders 
were  procured,  and  a  committee  of  two  went  up 
and  harvested  him.  He  remained  int^ensible  for 
a  long  time,  but  vigorous  rubbing,  alternating 
with  occasional  generous  potions  of  newly  dis- 
tilled apple-jack,  finally  restored  him.  He  per- 
sistently refused  to  divulge  his  name  or  phvce  of 
residence,  but  rery  plausibly  explained  how  he 
came  to  be  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  found 
by  saying  that  he  calculated  he  **  must  'a'  walked 
in  his  sleep."' 

A  few  days  later  a  particularly  limp  and  de- 
jected-looking specimen  of  the  (fcnttn  htn/nt  was 
seen  hobbling  slowly  and  painfully  up  the  walk  in 
front  of  the  I'oppingham  mansion,  and  a  moment 
later  there  was  a  shriek  of  joy  as  the  lady  of  the 
house  recognizetl  her  lord  and  master. 

•'  Where  un  airth  have  you  ben,  Napoleon  ?'' 
asked  Mrs.  Poppingham,  after  the  first  tender 
greetings  were  over. 

•'  Well,  I've  been  on  a  little  pleasure  excursion 
from  Ballyh&ck  to  breakfast  and  return,  my 
dear,*'  replied  the  wanderer.  "  I  have  flirted 
with  a  cyclone  an'  waltzed  with  a  tornado  ;  I  have 
jostled  agin  the  tail  of  the  comet,  played  tag  with 
the  Ursa  Major,  an'  bathed  my  throbhin*  brow  in 
the  Milky  Way,  b*  gosh  !  It  was  very  iuterestin*, 
from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  Maria,  an'  at 
times  it  was  excitiu'  an'  even  thrillin',  but  it 
mode  me  yearn  for  the  quiet  joys  o'  home  as  a 
country  minister  yearns  for  a  square  meal.  You 
can  tell  your  folks,  Maria,  an'  likewise  the  neigh- 
bors an'  inquiriu'  friends,  that  your  husband  luis 
dihc^ntinood  aerial  navigation,  cither  for  plca.snre 
or  business,  until  he  gits  to  be  a  seraph  with 
wings  manufactured  by  somebody  as  thoroughly 
understands  the  trade.  Yon  can  further  inform 
a  noos-lovin'  an'  anxious  public  that  your  life 
partner  is  now  a  free  moril  agent,  so  to  speak, 
bavin*  swore  off  on  the  inventin'  habit  forever  an* 
eternally,  world  without  end.    Amen  !'* 

'*  What  are  you  goin'  to  do  now,  Nappy  ?" 

"If  I  pull  through  this,  my  dear,  I'm  goin*  to 
study  an'  improve  my  mind  with  the  one  idee  of 
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tryin'  to  pass  tbo  civil-scrvioo  examination  for 
luiinii'iion  into  tlic  Natioiuil  Itulroat  for  Btisled 
lEallouniitictt,  Wapiilt*-jiiwcil  Irnbuuiles  uuil  Dud- 
iloiin*  Idiots." 

••  You  look  nwful,  Niipokion." 

"  YoH,  Miiriu,  I  ft'|»r>50  [  do.  1  fcol  ftwful.  If 
I  do  not  Hurvivo  my  ii)joori*«M ** 

••Don't  tiilk  liko  tlnit.  Nappy." 

"  Don't  you  interrupt  ino,  old  Iwly.  I  say,  if 
I  hu})p(Mi  to  rlyviilo  my  toea  na  tho  result  of  my 
brief  but  tempuHluoufl  oxporicnoo  na  nppryntico 
in  tbo  sky-uurapiri*  lino,  I  don"'t  want  you  to  let 
tho  piii'Hon  go  into  tbo  liarrowin^detuils  at  tbo  fu- 


noral.  Jest  notify  him  that  he  can  dish  up  couso- 
[alion  to  the  bereaved  friends  and  relatives  for  all 
bo's  worth,  but  Llmt  when  he  has  to  allood  to  the 
late  bimontcil  he  must  stick  to  glittorin'  gcueral- 
itios,  an'  stiek  elua.  An',  Maria,  you  hoar  mo  : 
when  I'm  duly  planted  accordin'  to  law  an'  gos- 
pel, don't  erect  no  towerin'  mouyment,  no  costly 
marble  urn,  no " 

"Oh,  Napoleon!" 

"Jest  a  jdaiii  stun  slab  will  do,  Maria,  with  no 
frills  or  filigree,  an'  bearin'  this  simple  but  tech- 
)u'  inseriptiou :  'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  a 
dumb  fool," 


ov^|jJNmK^j(J,C;EA^ 


By  Colonel  Nicoi-*s  Pikk. 


Ik  all  tropiout  seas  of  the  world  sharks  abound, 
aiid  aro  greatly  feared  by  those  wlio  go  down  to 
the  mighty  dtHsp.  Some  of  Iheso  fish  aro  very 
largOp  often  meaauring  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
arc  the  most  cruel  and  voracious  of  all  tho  inhab- 
itants of  tho  deep.  While  at  tho  Uland  of  Pra- 
lin,  one  of  tho  Seychelles  group,  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Africji,  the  weather  being  excessively  warm, 
1  was  obliged  to  remain  near  tlie  coast  in  order  to 
have  tlio  udvuniago  of  seii  baths.  Tlie  nights  in 
tUu  climato  ntx^  quite  as  warm  as  tlie  day,  and  ono 


welcomes  tho  first  gleam  of  light  in  tho  east  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  as  this  ia  the  most  enjoyable 
part  of  tho  whole  day.  I  always  made  my  way  to 
tbo  Bca  ac  this  time  for  a  plunge  in  tho  cool  and 
refreshing  waters  of  tho  Indian  Ocean. 

Ono  morning  I  visited  a  favorite  and  secluded 
spot  alone,  to  enjoy  wlmt  was  to  mo  tlio  greatest 
luxury  on  earth,  a  bath.  I  bad  been  warned  by 
tho  native  people  of  tlio  man-eating  sharks  with 
wliich  tho  coast  abounded.  I  was  told  not  to 
venture  out  too  far  from  the  shore,  and  to  remain 
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in  shallow  water,  na  there  wns  dnii^cr  if  I  did  not 
observe  tins  strictly.  I  therefore  governed  myself 
accordingly,  and  was  suti^fied  with  the  small  tide 
pools.  This  morning  the  tide  wa-s  full,  and  no 
pools  were  in  sight.  I  ventured  out  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  in  shallow  water.  I  had 
been  there  but  a  few  minutes  when  u  large  shark 
was  seen  coming  directly  toward  me.  Witli  a 
speed  I  made  for  the  shore,  and  reached  it  in 
safety  witli  not  a  moment  to  spare.  I  was  some- 
wlnit  alarmed  at  my  position  and  the  hairbreadth 
escape  1  hod.  I  dressed  myaclf  irninediately,  and 
Ihon  gave  my  attention  to  the  sliark,  who  still 
remained  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bank  on  which 
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I  stood.  There  was  just  wnter 
I'nongh  for  him  to  swim  in. 
Still  he  was  persistent,  and 
swimming  slowly  down  the 
shore,  fn| lowed  me  closely. 
If  1  stopped  he  wonid  <ln  the 
same.  Althongli  at  times  1 
was  ten  feet  away  from  him, 
I  could  see  his  wicked  eyes 
were  upon  me,  I  was  afraid 
to  go  nearer  to  hitn,  as  they 
have  been  known  to  jump  out 
of  the  water,  and  in  one  case, 
of  a  colored  man  fishing  from 
a  small  rock,  a  largo  shark 
sprang  from  the  sea  and  dis- 
a])peared  with  liini  below  the 
water. 

I  have  known  a  nnmbcr  of 
cases  of  this  kind,  one  while  I 
was  at  St.  Ileleua.     A  soldiei 
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vrho  bad  recently  arrivM  there  lost  his  life  in  thia 
nmuuer,  and  an  old  fisherman  wiia  taken  out  of 
his  boat  at  Triuconialee.  in  Ceylon,  and  carried 
ftway  by  one  of  thefie  man-eating  a]iarks,  with 
which  the  waters  abound. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  careless  and  ran  many 
ri^ka  when  studying  the  habita  of  this  class  of 
fish.  I  laughed  at  danger,  but  my  boldness  was 
owii»g  to  the  ignorance  of  tlie  great  risk  I  was 
running,  for  wliat  1  learned  later  made  me  very 
cautious. 

During  my  residence  at  the  Isle  de  France  an 
Engliuli  bark,  the  /CHrti  Waltnrey  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor.  On  bimrd  was  a  young  sailor  who 
wanted  to  visit  tlie  shore  for  a  good  time.  The 
captain  refused  him  that  privilege.  Feeling  a  lit- 
tle ch:igrined  at  the  refusal,  he  made  up  his  mind 
tliat  he  would  take  tlte  responsibility  and  desert 
the  ehip  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered  itself. 
On  the  same  day,  wliile  the  captain  was  at  din- 
ner, the  sailor  jumped  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
into  the  water  with  tlte  intention  of  swimming  to 
the  shore.  Just  aa  soon  as  he  touched  the  water 
he  was  seized  by  a  large  shark  and  bitten  in 
two.  This  was  witnessed  by  some  of  his  com- 
rades on  the  deck  of  the  ship  ;  one  shriek  from 
the  poor  fellow  and  all  was  over.  Such  cases  are 
not  Qncommon  in  all  tropical  seas.  While  at 
Santa  Cruz  sharks  were  seen  constantly  around 
our  ship.  A  sailor  from  a  German  bark  lying 
near  wa  plunged  into  the  water  for  a  swim;  a 
shark  seized  him  in  Ichs  than  half  a  minute  after 
ho  reached  the  water.  His  comrades  saw  the  shark 
seize  him.  The  next  day  tlie  shark  was  captured 
with  hook  and  chain,  and  part  of  the  man's  body 
taken  from  its  stomach.  tSome  years  ago  a  large 
shark  of  the  shovel  nose  species  was  taken  at  .Sag 
Harbor,  Long  Island.  From  his  stomach  the  re- 
nmins  of  aman  were  taken.  In  l^'AX  a  man  who  was 
rowing  in  a  boat  in  Boston  Hay,  Mass.,  was  whip- 
)>od  out  by  a  shovelnose  shark  and  devoured. 
When  these  brutes  are  hungry  they  frequently 
jump  out  of  the  water  into  boats.  I  know  of  one 
caae.  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  of  a 
"'Malabar"  being  taken  from  a  pirogue  (tlug- 
out)  and  devoured  in  sight  of  his  comrades. 
While  visiting  the  Seychelles  group  of  islands 
a  party  of  three  English  gentlemen  and  myself 
started  out  in  an  American  whaleboat  for  a  day's 
8j>ort.  M'halo  lances,  lines  and  harpoons,  with 
plenty  of  salt  pork  for  bait,  were  placed  in  our 
boat.  We  proceeded  to  a  small  cove  near  one  of 
the  islands  where  sharks  abound,  and  anchored  in 
about  twenty  feet  of  water.  Tlie  water  of  this 
ocean  is  always  very  clear,  so  that  one  can  see  the 
bottom  sometimes  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet.     Sharks  were  very  plentiful,  and  our  lines 


had  been  set  but  a  short  time  before  we  had  a 
iarfje  one  hooked.  We  pulled  on  the  line,  but  we 
could  not  move  him,  yet  by  constantly  twitching 
him  he  6nally  rose  to  the  surface.  It  was  a  very 
large  one,  and  was  some  distance  from  the  boat 
when  we  first  saw  him  ;  he  lay  motionless  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  a  twitch  and  a  haul  caased 
him  to  swim  toward  the  boat  slowly,  and  when 
within  twenty  feet  from  ns  he  paused  as  if  to 
take  in  the  situation.  I  stootl  ready  in  the  bow 
to  kill  him  with  a  whaleman's  spado  if  ho  gavu 
me  a  chance,  bnt  he  darted  away,  taking  out 
many  fathoms  of  line,  going  far  from  ns.  We  ar- 
rested his  course  and  turne<l  him  a  second  time, 
when  he  came  furiously  toward  the  boat,  making 
tlie  water  foam,  with  month  wide  open  and  all 
the  six  rows  of  teeth  set  for  serious  duty.  We 
knew  he  meairt  business  this  time,  as  sharks  never 
set  their  six  rows  of  teeth  except  when  they  are 
very  vicious.  Hie  object  was  not  only  to  bite, 
but  to  destroy  us  and  our  boat  by  striking  at  the 
keel  and  knocking  the  craft  to  pioces,  which 
they  frequently  do  with  keel  boats  ;  bat  as  ours 
was  an  American  whaleboat,  with  a  perfectly 
round  bottom,  with  no  keel,  he  passed  the 
stern  too  far  away  for  me  to  strike  him  with  my 
lance.  Tie  went  rapidly  some  two  hundred  feet 
the  other  side,  but  immediately  came  on  again, 
looking  more  savage  than  ever,  a  fine  sight  to  one 
who  has  the  courage  to  look  on  the  brute  without 
fear.  This  time  he  came  right  at  me,  as  I  was 
a  prominent  object,  standing  up  in  the  boat. 
When  within  four  feet  of  mc  I  struck  him  with 
my  whale  spade,  or  lance,  just  back  of  the  head, 
severing  the  spinal  column,  killing  him  instantly. 
Ho  turned  up  a  harmless  umss  of  flesh. 

One  may  cnt  these  brutes  almost  into  pieces, 
and  yet  they  ^vill  bite.  I  have  seen  them  swim 
away  with  their  entrails  hanging  from  their  bodies, 
and  they  would  then  attack  and  bite  if  pursued. 
The  only  way  to  attach  a  shark  and  dispatch  him 
is  the  one  described.  I  will  admit  that  I  was 
nhown  how  to  kill  them  by  an  old  American 
whaleman  from  New  Bedford.  It  requires  son»o 
nerve  and  skill  to  do  it,  but  I  have  never  missed 
a  stroke,  and  have  killed  a  good  many  mrge  one?. 

On  another  occasion  I  made  up  a  party  of  two 
Eriglish  officers  of  the  army  to  accompany  me  on 
an  excursion  of  shark  hiiiting.  This  is  a  favorite 
sport  in  some  parts  of  China.  Nearly  all  the 
Malay  6i}hermen  are  great  experts  in  this  danger- 
ous business.  It  has  always  been  a  favorite  sport 
of  mine,  and  I  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  to 
engage  in  it.  if  time  and  circumstances  are  fa- 
vorable, for  it  gives  me  great  delight  to*  kill  these 
man  eaters.  My  bargemen  were  Malays,  and  two 
of  them  entered  into  this  sport  with  me,  which  £ 
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consider  more  dangerous  than  taking  sharks  by  the 
hook.  It  is  necfseary  thiit  the  day  should  be  a 
cleur  Olio,  and  the  sea  smooth.  The  morning  we 
had  cliosen  for  our  sport  was  a  calm  and  beautiful 
one.  and  the  ocean  as  smooth  a^  a  mirror. 

We  embarked  in  a  whuleboal,  with  a  *'  pirogue  " 
(dugout)  trailing  at  our  stern,  an<l  a  dead  bul- 
lock astern  of  thnt.  On  hnanl  wo  hitd  whahng 
gear  of  every  description  used  in  tlie  capture  and 
destruction  of  these  m'^naters  of  the  deep,  with  a 
pailful  of  bullock's  blood  frf»m  the  abattoir.  Thus 
equipped,  we  went  forth  full  of  spirits,  determined 
to  have  a  day's  sport.  The  ottifers  who  accom- 
panied me  had  hunted  tigers  and  clepliants  in  In- 
dia and  Ceylon,  and  were  true  as  steel  in  case  of 
emergency.  We  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  outer  reef,  and  here  we  anchored  our  bullock 
in  about  tliirty  feet  of  water.  The  carcass  was 
nnule  to  float  by  artificial  means,  our  boats  moring 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  away  from  it.     The  bul- 


that  the  genus  Carcliarias  of  the  Indian  Ocean  do 
this.  We  were  within  a  few  feet  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  sliarks  of  all  sizes,  from  tltree  feet  to  eight- 
eeti,  and  some  over  twenty  feet,  in  length,  all  so 
intent  on  feeding  tlnit  our  presence  was  hardly 
noticed  by  them. 

After  studying  all  we  wislied  of  their  habits, 
and  deciding  some  point  previously  in  douht,  we 
commenced  our  sport.  Our  Malay  tiKhermen  were 
experts  \\\  iioosiTig  the  shark.  It  wa«  very  dar»ger- 
ouB  businesi?  to  lean  over  the  boat's  side,  as  these 
brnties  had  got  a  taste  of  blood  and  were  really  to 
hite  at  anything  that  tliey  could  get  hold  of.  A 
wlmleman's  lino  was  carefully  coiled  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  and  a  noose  was  prepared  by  the  Malays 
to  slip  over  the  tail  of  the  largest  shark.  We  ap- 
proached slowly  two  good-sized  fellows,  and  tho 
first  attempt  was  successfully  accomjilished  ; 
after  a  few  minutes  the  second  one  was  secured. 
Wo  then  backed  slowly  away,  throwing  over  the 


^1  lib-  » 
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lock's  blood  was  thrown  overboard.  Sharks  large 
and  small  began  to  assemble,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes we  had  a  great  number  around  us.  Some  of 
the  large  ones  were  seen  to  bite  huge  pieces  from 
the  legs  and  neck.  We  brought  our  boat  near,  so 
that  wo  could  aec  and  study  their  habits,  espe- 
cially while  feeding.  So  eAger  were  tliey.  and  the 
numbers  so  great,  all  could  not  get  a  cl»»nce  for  a 
mouthful,  and  they  began  to  light  each  other. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  man-eating 
sharks — in  fact,  all  sharks — turn  on  their  backs 
when  they  bite,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  If  you  ex- 
amine a  shark's  jaws  you  will  at  once  see  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  bite  at  all  in  the 
position  attributed  to  him.  The  shark  turns  on 
his  side  when  feed i n g,  and  bites  se ru icircular 
pieces  with  one  row  of  teeth  ;  the  other  rows  of 
teeth  are  seldom  used  except  when  fighting  or 
when  very  angry.  At  any  rate,  I  hud  on  this  occa- 
sion an  excellent  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself 


slack  line,  till  we  were  some  distance,  or  near  the 
eiij^a  of  the  i>uter  reef,  when  we  began  to  take  in 
the  slack  line  and  pull.  As  soon  as  the  shark  felt 
this  he  began  to  flounder  and  plunge,  in  his  en- 
deavor to  escape.  Tlie  pccond  one  all  this  time 
was  quietly  feeding.  When  we  began  pulling  him 
ho  plunged  at  once  into  deep  water,  where  ho  re- 
mained quiet.  We  wore  over  an  hour  i,'ettiug  the 
two  M\  into  shoal  water  ou  the  reef. 

Now  the  re-al  sport  commenced.  Just  as  soon 
as  they  realized  that  they  were  in  shoal  water 
a:id  there  wiis  not  mueii  tension  on  the  lines 
they  came  for  the  boats  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a 
tiger.  1  iiad  now  drawn  my  pirugje  to  the  side 
of  the  boat  and  stepped  into  it,  with  my  trained 
Malay  boAtemD,  who  was  to  manage  it  while  I 
killed  one  of  tlie  sharks.  We  had  previously  eep- 
ai*ated  them  by  allowing  one  a  large  amount  of 
line,  so  that  he  had  swum  a^vay  nearly  to  the 
outer  reef  into  deep  water. 
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The  iiidividiinl  I  was  abont  to  taclclo  was  a  very    He  was  turned  again  by  those  in  tho  boat,  and 


sava^o  and  pngnacioiis  otic,  and  I  was  a  little 
afraid  of  him.  Aa  I  a|)proached,  head  on  ho 
oame  for  mo  in  the  greatest  fury,  but  before  ho 
reached  mo  he  sidled  cjiT  about  ten  feet  to  my 
right,  and  swam  out  to  tlie  full  extent  of  his  line. 


canio  rnpidly  toward  mo,  striking  the  boat  ob- 
liquely on  the  left  side  to  where  I  stood,  alrao&t 
tlu'owing  me  down.  Turning  quickly,  he  came 
the  third  time,  going  down  under  the  water,  com- 
ing up  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  making  tho 
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fourth  attack^  and  tie  last  otio,  for  I  struok  hlin 
fairly,  killing  him  insUintl3\ 

Wo  rioiv  pnllcd  on  tho  other  ono,  drawing  him 

from  Ilia  retreat.    My  friend  Captain  S ,  who 

Imd  excellent  nerve,  took  my  pluco  in  the  bow  of 
the  pirogue,  and  after  much  skillful  skii'misliiiig 
killed  tlie  other  shark  handsomely  with  ouo  blow, 
lie  declared  the  sport  waa  more  exciting  than 
tiger  or  elephant  hunting  iu  India.  Althongh 
thc5o  brutes  are  bo  savage  and  quick  in  tladr 
movement?,  man  i3  a  match  for  them,  and  the 
greatest  enemy  they  havo. 

In  many  i^tanda  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean  tho  flesh 
of  tho  shark  ia  used  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
oil  la  extremely  valuable  as  a  lubricant,  and  nearly 
all  tho  native  iishermen  put  it  on  their  bodies,  as 


l>ert8  to  destroy  tliom.  It  ia  a  very  novel  but 
courageous  method  which  they  adopt,  and  re- 
quires great  courage  and  an  immenso  amount  of 
iiorvc.  A  native  discovers  a  shark  ;  ho  arms  him- 
self witii  a  pieco  of  wood  from  twelve  to  twenty 
inclies  iu  length  and  about  two  in  diameter.  It 
lias  on  each  end  a  sharp  iron  {)oiut.  This  in  one 
liand  and  a  large  kuifo  iu  the  other,  ho  dives 
down,  goes  under  tho  sharli,  and  turns  quickly 
for  an  aUauk,  which  ia  sure  to  follow.  As  the 
brute  makes  tho  charge  wiLh  mouth  wide  oi>eil 
tho  native  inserts  tho  stick.  The  shark  closes 
liis  mouth,  and  is  at  ourc  impaled,  so  that  he 
cannot  open  his  jaws,  ami  is  easily  destroyed 
with  tho  knife.  I  have  known,  ono  of  theso 
men  to  dive  with  two  of  these  impaling  itislru- 
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thoy  say  it  keeps  them  healthy  autl  makes  them 
supple.  The  natives  of  Madagascar  are  not  afraid 
of  these  terrible  monsters,  though  when  iu  their 
presence  they  use  great  caution,  and  are  well 
awaro  that  they  are  very  dangerous  brutes  to  deal 
with.  Nearly  all  the  cattle  that  are  furnished  the 
l>eople  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  come  from  the 
interior  of  ^fadagascar.  They  are  driven  to  the 
coast  in  herds  (to  the  sea),  where  ropes  are  placed 
round  their  *norns,  and  they  are  towed  through 
tho  water  to  the  ships,  where  they  are  hoisted  on 
hoard.  During  their  transit  from  ehoro  to  ship 
many  aro  destroyed  by  sharks,  which  abound 
there.  Oftentimes  largo  oxen  are  taken  down 
bodily  by  them.  Tho  loss  is  very  great  to  tho 
cattlo  dealers,  who  employ  natives  that  are  ex- 


meuts  iu  his  hands  at  tho  same  time,  and  iitscrt 
them  successfully,  one  after  the  other,  in  the 
jaws  of  two  monster  slmrks,  and  return  to  tho 
boat  inside  of  five  minutes.  This  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  thing  to  do,  bnt  it  is  done 
by  many  of  the  natives  of  other  islands  of  tlie 
Indian  Ocean.  Seldom  an  accident  occurs.  I 
have  seen  four  large  sharks,  the  smallest  eiglUeen 
feet  in  length,  destroyed  in  this  manner  in  ono 
day  by  an  expert  who  liad  followed  this  danger- 
ous busitiess  for  son»o  years.  It  requires  an  im- 
menso amount  of  nerve  for  a  jx^rson  to  ]>erform 
this  feat,  for  if  the  impaling  instrument  is  not 
placed  correctly  it  is  certain  death  to  him. 

Oftentimes  I  have  seen  groups  of  fifty  or  one 
hundred   of  these  flsh  lying  on   tlio   bottom   of 
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the  sea,  where  the  water  was  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  depth.  They  lie  side  by  side  so  close  as 
to  touch  each  other.  Throw  over  a  carcass  of 
a  bullock  or  goat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  will 
have  them  swimming  frantically  around  the  boat. 
Some  of  them  will  measure  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
length.  I  have  killed  them  measuring  twenty- 
seven  feet. 

It  is  supposed  that  they  live  to  a  great  age. 
While  I  was  at  one  of  the  islands  of  Eastern 
Africa  I  was  shown  the  Jaw  of  a  shark  that  had 
been  captured  just  before  my  arrival.  Imbedded 
in  the  bone  was  a  small  harpoon,  which  had  been 
there  twenty  years,  and  was  identified  by  the  man 
who  made  it  and  threw  it  into  the  shark.  The 
natives  who  make  a  business  of  capturing  them  as- 
sert that  it  is  their  opinion  that  some  of  the  large 
ones  they  capture  are  more  than  one  hundred 
years  old. 

On  one  occasion,  while  hauling  my  dredge  in 
a  small  bay  called  Bai  de  Tombou,  in  the  Island 
of  Mauritius,  I  observed  a  large  shark  of  the 
shovelnose  species  very  near  my  boat.  At  first  I 
did  not  give  him  much  attention,  as  there  are 
so  many  sharks  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see  them  rise  at  any  time 
alongside  the  boat  when  fishing ;  one  becomes 
familiar  with  their  presence  when  hunting  for 
marine  specimens,  shells,  coral  or  algae,  on  the 
outer  reef.  This  shark  soon  became  troublesome 
by  biting  at  my  dredge  as  I  dragged  it  along  the 
shallow  bottom  of  the  bay.  After  awhile  the  in- 
terference with  my  drag  rope  was  so  great,  I  con- 
cluded to  take  it  in  the  boat.  As  I  drew  it  along- 
side to  the  surface  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
bite  the  drag  rope  from  the  dredge.     The  net  of 


this  dredge  was  protected  by  a  large  piece  of  cow- 
hide with  hair  on.  This  was  what  he  was  after, 
and  to  save  it  I  drew  it  in.  After  I  had  done  this 
he  gave  a  desperate  spring  from  the  water,  pass- 
ing clear  over  the  boat  without  doing  any  dam- 
age. He  then  swam  very  near  the  boat,  so  that 
we  were  obliged  to  keep  him  off  with  our  boat 
hooks;  and  not  till  we  had  nearly  deprived  him 
of  sight  did  he  cease  to  molest  us,  when  he  finally 
disappeared. 

This  hammerhead  shark  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  I  am  familiar  with.  I  have  had'  them 
follow  in  the  wake  of  my  boat  many  times  and 
come  dangerously  near  to  me.  I  have  often  ar- 
rested their  course  by  putting  a  bullet  into  their 
heads.  The  fishermen  in  these  waters  are  dread- 
fully afraid  of  tliem,  as  they  oftentimes  appear 
suddenly  alongside  the  boat  while  fishing.  On 
one  occasion  I  was  on  Flat  Island,  twenty-five 
miles  from  Manritius.  I  had  been  looking  for 
shells  on  the  reef,  aud  had  waded  oat  some  dis- 
tance. It  was  low  water,  and  some  of  the  large 
blocks  of  detached  coral  were  quite  out  of  the 
water.  I  thought  I  would  rest  myself,  so  took  a 
seat,  with  my  feet  and  legs  partly  in  the  water. 
To  my  snrprise  a  small  shovelnose  shark  discov- 
ered my  presence,  and  with  hardly  enough  water 
for  him  to  swim  in  he  made  a  bold  and  fierce 
attack  on  me,  biting  at  my  rock-booted  legs.  I 
was  somewhat  astonished  at  this  bold  attempt  on 
my  person  ;  he  charged  and  charged  at  me  with 
the  ferocity  of  a  tiger.  His  boldness  was  very  re- 
markable, and  ho  did  not  cease  to  bite  at  me  till 
I  had  shot  out  his  eyes,  which  I  was  obliged  to  do, 
as  the  implements  which  I  carried  with  me  when 
wading  on  the  reef  had  been  left  on  the  shore. 


GULF   COAST    TURPENTINE    ORCHARDS. 


By  Robert  Yulee  Toomus. 


Along  the  Gulf  coast^from  the  Mississippi  River 
east  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lies  a  strip  of  country 
thickly  timbered  with  heavy,  long-leaf  pines.  It 
is  here  the  turpentine  manufacturer,  the  lumber- 
man and  the  cattleman  Sourish  best  in  the  South. 
Southern  Alabama,  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
canebrake  region  to  the  Gulf,  may  be  considered 
the  heart  of  the  turpentine  industry. 

The  practical  manufacture  of  turpentine,  from 
the  bleeding  pine  to  the  shipping  barrel,  is  so  well 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  that  no 
mere  technical  explanations  will  be  required  by 
the  intelligent  reader.  A  short  paper,  however, 
on  the  manners,  customs  and  mode  of  life  of  the 


turpentine  makers — men,  women  and  children 
who  are  born  beneath  the  great  pines,  live  all 
their  years  on  turpentine,  and  at  last  are  buried 
in  a  pine-board  box  to  the  soft  susurrus  of  the 
tall  forest  monarchs — may  not  prove  uninterest- 
ing to  readers  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Northern  visitora  South  see  less  of  the  turpen- 
tine industry  than  of  any  other,  from  the  fact 
that  as  a  rule  the  turpentine  orchards  are  seldom 
directly  on  the  railway.  When  the  traveler  enters 
the  State  from  the  north  he  sees  first  the  rich, 
alluvial  bottoms  between  the  extreme  southern 
spars  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  then  the  rich 
and  flourishing  iron  towns  of  Central  Alabama, 
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then  the  rolling  prairies  ;iiid  hammocks  of  the 
far-famed  caiiebrake  regiou,  one  of  the  beat  cot- 
ton districts  in  tlie  South.  All  these  are  visible 
from  the  car  wi?»dowa — but  the  turpentine  people 
who  fill  tlie  land  from  tlie  canebrakes  to  the  sea 
are  horn  to  labor,  unBeen  by  the  stranger,  far  bock 
hi  the  dark  depths  of  the  dense  pines. 

The  buzz,  roar  and  smokoof  a  sawmill  will  first 
attract  one's  attentioTi  a^  a  train  stops  at  a  small 
railway  station  umon^  the  pines.  A  dozen  little 
frame  houses  are  scattered  about,  prominent 
umong  which  is  seen  the  *' hotel."  and  back  of 
this,  perhaps,  a  church  ;  whiloout  of  sight  entirely, 
a  short  distance  away,  may  be  a  tnr]>cntine  still. 
At  times  the  train  will  run  for  miles  aeross  au 
orchard  in  the  pin©  barrens,  where  every  white 
hleeding  pine  appears  in  the  dense  shadows  uvery 
sheeted  ghost. 

As  a  rule,  free  white  labor  is  eraployed  in  the 
work,  but  colored  labor  is  preferred  when  it  caJi 
be  obt4iined,  and  many  of  the  larger  mannfaet- 
iirers  lease  convicts  from  the  State  Penitentiary. 
In  Florida  the  State  convicts  have  for  yeuis  been 
leased  by  a  wealthy  couipaoy  of  turpenliae  tueu. 


The  dwellers  among  the  pities  may  be  truly  said 
to  live  on  turpenihu*.  and  many  of  tliem  find  it  a 
wholesome  diet.  Old  age  is  the  rule,  and  from 
the  towheiid  child — no  one  ever  saw  a  dark-haired 
cliild  born  in  the  pine  woods — to  the  white-haired 
great-grandsire  may  exist  the  lajise  of  a  century, 
all  living  in  happiness,  peace  and  poverty  under 
one  i-oof.  They  are  not  learned,  these  turpentine 
folk  ;  a  spelling  hook,  Bible  and  almanac  often 
constitute  t)ieir  entire  libraries — in  many  instances 
they  have  only  the  almanac. 

The  local  newspaper— almost  invariably  Demo- 
cratic— fnrni-shes  all  the  outside  news  that  ever 
reaches  them,  which  is  equivah^it  to  no  news  at 
all.  A  proe]»eron8  merchant,  the  owner  of  au 
immense  turpentine  orchard,  sawmill  and  farm, 
told  the  writer  that  lie  had  never  read  a  ''  ra<lical 
newepaper"  in  his  life,  and  "never  intended  to." 
This  spirit  among  the  leaders  may  explain  the 
overwhelming  Democratic  majorities  that  obtain 
in  the  turpentine  region.  In  (!ovingt<iii  County, 
Ala.,  in  1888,  the  Democratic  vote  wai5  1,058^ 
Bepublicau  vote,  50  ;  in  Dale  County.  T>emo- 
cratic,  1,2G0 — Ucpublicau,  15  ;  ia  Geneva  County, 
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Democratic,  794 — Repnblican,  5  ;  in  Henry  Conn- 
ty.  Democratic,  1,947— licpublican,  23  ;  and  so  all 
througli  that  section. 

A  good  cbop  ax,  a  "liack"aiul  a  whetrock  U 
all  tiie  oiiLfit  I  lie  tiirpriitino  laborer  of  tlio  better 
class  needs.  If  lio  Blumld  bo  forced  to  come  down 
to  "dipping  "  (gathering  tlia  turpentine  from  the 
"boxos"),  which  is  generally  performed  by  tho 
"niggers,"  be  will  need  a  loiig-harulled  ladle  for 
that  purpose.  Families  are  largo  in  tliat  country, 
and  the  children  remain  at  Ijome  ua  children  until 
thoy  marry.  It  is  nothing  strange  to  see  three 
or  four  gniy-baired  '*boy''  bachelors  and  aged, 
wrinkled  "girls*'  congregated  about  tho  break- 
fast table  in  a  pine- woods  cabin,  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  pap  and  mam  x\a  to  the  coming  day's 
work,  Tha  writer  knew  an  instance  where  a  fa- 
ther of  more  than  seventy  and  his  fifty-year-old 
son  liad  a  "  fair  fist-and-skuU  fight  "  to  decide 
which  should  take  the  first  tree  in  chipping  a  new 
crop  of  virgin  pines.  Readers  may  be  pleased  to 
know  that  the  father — who,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "wa'n't  gwine  to  go  Becnnd  to  his  own 
boy  ft'ter  leading  all  tho  country  for  more'n  forty 
year" — triumphed  over  the  aspiring  and  impu- 
dent youth. 

When  a  "boy"  marries  tho  old  folks  give  liim 
abed,  some  chairs  and  cooking  utensils.  Stoves 
are  unachieved  luxuries  there  as  yet.   Tho  bride's 


parents  give  her  somo  dislios  and  the  various 
liousekeeping  et  cetor.os  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  nuw-mailo  husband  manufactures  all  else  that 
they  may  want  with  his  ax  and  "drawing  knife" 
from  the  pine  trees  about  hitn.  Then  ho  takes 
his  wife  houju  to  a  now  log  house,  and  under  tho 
mourning  of  the  eternal  pines  Ihey  begin  over 
again  the  lives  their  fathers  have  lived. 

The  country  and  village  people  arc  shy  of  all 
strangers,  and  treat  as  aliens  and  outlandera  even 
those  who  arc  brought  into  contact  with  thorn  in 
necessary  business  transactions  ;  drummers,  cattle 
buyers  and  tourists  aro  invariably  treated  as  vis- 
itors from  another  sphere,  with  whom  the  natives 
feel  that  they  can  bold  no  interests  in  common. 
"  If  a  man  wants  to  do  right,"  they  say,  "ho  can 
do  best  where  he  is  known  best."  It  is  therefore 
held  that  the  stranger  is  an  adventurer,  "a  man 
who  wants  to  live  without  work  " — ami  they  can 
B:iy  no  woi'so  of  any  man.  Tho  local  grayheadsy 
as  they  chew  and  spit,  wisely  pronontice  against 
liiui  ;  tho  lean,  mildewed  housewives  and  mothers, 
Avitli  Bunft  filickfl  clinched  between  leathery  lips, 
pass  tho  word  around,  and  the  boys  ostracize  him. 
The  round-limbed,  rosy-checked,  soft-eyed,  mar- 
riageable girls  may  cast  gentle  glances  at  tho 
handsome  stranger,  and  mentally  contrast  his 
store  clothes  and  town  manners  with  the  local 
beaus*  homespun  and  lumbering  ways — but  thoy 
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cau  only  look,  and  long,  and  linger.  Ere  their 
full  growth  iy  attained  in  most  instances  the  girls 
are  we<l,  and  long  before  middle  age  they  are 
called** old  women/'  which  in  truth  they  81*6. 
Early  and  exccissive  childbcaring,  heavy  field 
labor  and  ex|>oi>ure  under  various  unfavorable 
conditions  apo  them  rapidly.  And  yet  they  live 
long.  Ouce  they  have  attained  the  honor  of  grand- 
father- or  grandmotherhood  they  simply  linger 
on.  Rheumatism,  neuralgia  or  bone  fever  may 
trouble  tlicm  ocoasionally,  but  they  cumber  the 
ground  untiJ  they  walk  among  their  third  and 
fourth  generationg. 

In  the  villagea  very  good  free  schools  are  •'  run  " 
from  three  to  five  months  every  year,  but  in  tho 
remoter  country  sections  these  attempts  at  au 
educational  system  are  a  bare  faroe.  It  is  rare 
indeed  that  the  sanra  teacher  is  employed  two 
Ronsecntive  yeai-s  in  the  same  country  school. 
Wild,  untrained  and  uncouth  at  home,  at  school 
the  turpentiners'  children  are  simply  ungovern- 
able. Oftener  than  otherwise  the  school  breaks 
up  in  a  row,  the  teacher  is  driven  away  with  a 
bad  name,  and  the  school  house  is  given  up  to  be- 
come a  sited  for  hogs  and  sheep,  and  a  roosting 
place  for  bats  and  owls. 

Methodists,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians — in  the 
order  named — are  the  ordy  known  religious  de- 
nominations, *•  Protracted  meetings"  are  held 
annually  during  the  months  of  August  and 
iSeptfmber.  and  for  tho  time  great  excitement 
prevails.  This  Huon  dies  away,  howovcr,  after  the 
violent  brimstone  orators  have  passed  on,  and 
when  Christmas  again  comes  around  the  fiddle 
and  whisky  jug  reigti  supreme  under  the  piues,  as 
the  country  boye  sing  : 

'<  Au'  ru  not  H«n  iiiv  fiiMIe 
For  ne*eT  h  girl  iu  town." 

It  is  in  this  (uilf  eoast  HeL'tioii  tlint  cyclones 
are  made.  The  lo^v,  sultry  lagoons  and  the  arid 
pine  barrens  breed  these  wind  demons  that  at 
times  hurl  themselves  across  the  country  in  wild 
fury  and  carry  destruction  to  life  aud  property  far 
up  into  cooler  and  better-developed  regions.     Be- 


fore leaving  home,  however,  tho  cyclone  causes 
consternation  anu">ng  the  pines — tossing  the  great 
trees  about  as  a  boy  plays  with  jnckstraws.  Vast 
turpentine  orchards  are  often,  ruined  iu  au  hour 
by  a  cyclone,  while  the  frail  log  cabins  are  as 
leaves  in  the  storm.  In  nearly  every  instance, 
however,  the  family  has  a  *•  storm  pit"  dug  deep 
into  the  gronnd,  after  the  fashion  of  the  local 
gopher's  retreat,  and  in  this  they  find  safety  from 
the  wii»d's  fury.  If  caught  out  in  tho  woods  dur- 
ing a  cyclone  the  turpentiner's  fate  is  sealed,  for 
as  a  rale  these  hurricanes  fairly  sweep  the  ground 
and  scrape  the  sky,  and  leave  not  one  behind  to 
tell  the  Ule. 

The  cyclone  is  always  a  premeditated  affair, 
and  so  the  weathervise  pine-woods  man  generally 
saves  himself  ;  even  the  Weather  Bureau  occasion- 
ally foreeasts  one  loug  enough  before  its  coming 
to  send  out  telegraphic  warning.  If  sent  in  any 
other  manner  tho  cyclone  ia  apt  to  get  there 
first.  The  cyclone  sends  no  agent  ahead  to  lay 
out  territory  or  make  appointments — but  it  always 
gets  there. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  cyclone  takes  to 
the  woods  down  somewhere  near  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  heads  frantically  toward  the  Blue  Ridge 
or  the  Ohio  Kiver.  Its  wind  gauge  is  set  to  cover, 
say,  a  width  of  a  mile  or  less,  and  it  attends 
strictly  to  business  within  these  limits.  Sometimes 
it  plays  without  a  limit,  and  then  it  breaks  every- 
thing. The  writer  saw  one  burst  a  First  National 
Bank  on  the  Gulf  coast  last  summer. 

The  cyclone  is  quick  and  effective,  as  energetic 
and  thorough  iu  its  work  as  any  force  known  in 
nature.  It  makes  puny  man  realize  his  weakness, 
and  iu  this  is  the  most  restraiuinir  and  civilizing 
power  known  to  the  uneducated  and  sometimes 
lawless  tnr[>entine  men.  It  teaches  them  effect- 
ively their  dependence  on  a  strong,  unseen  Power. 
A  nnin  who  has  come  out  of  one  cvelone  alive  is 
apt  to  conclude  that  he  was  born  destined  for 
some  worthy  purpose,  and  resolve  to  devote  to  it 
the  life  so  wonderfully  and  providentially  pre- 
served. Above  all  things,  the  man  who  Ims  been 
tlirough  a  cyclone  will  always  tell  tho  truth.  The 
writer  has  been  through  several. 
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Ky  J.  E.  C.  BooutY. 

In  the  snmmer  of  18S(».  when  I  was  commenc-  gests  to  me  all  that  generous  hospitality  and  sym- 

ing  in  Paris  the  work  which  still  occupies  me,  the  pathy  which  the  French  accord  to  strangers  who 

post  brouglit  me  one  morning  a  letter  addressed  love  their  nation.     It  was  from  the  Comte  Albert 

iu  a  handwriting  the  sight  of  which  always  sug-  de  Mun,  who  wrote  that,  as  the  days  were  at  hand 
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when  PurisiuMs  quit  the  capital,  he  had  sent  Rome 
letters  introducing  nie  to  certain  friends  of  his 
whom  he  thouglit  it  would  be  useful  for  me  to 
know.  One  was  addressed  to  Mgr.  Freppel,  tlie 
bellicose  deputy  of  Finisterej  since  gone  to  his 
real  with  more  than  one  other  remarkable  French- 
man witli  whom  I  associate  that  day.  No  greater 
coutrafit  to  the  militant  Bishop  of  Angers  can  be 
imagined  than  the  pacitic  philosopher  Ilipjwlyte 
Taine,  to  whom  another  of  these  introductions 
was  addressed.  That  day  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
College  de  France,  which  alone  would  have  made 
the  day  memorable,  for  I  had  seen  one  of  the  two 
great  writers  then  living  who  had  chiefly  influ- 
enced thouglit  in  modern  France  ;  and  on  com- 
ing home  from  M.  Renan's  a  telegnvm  awaited 
mo  from  the  other,  asking  me  if  I  could  come  at 
once  to  his  house  in  the  Rue  Cassette,  a  street  in 
the  tranquil  quarter  of  St.  Sulpice  and  the  Lux- 
em  honrg. 

Habited  in  a  traveling  snit,  which  explained 
the  hurried  message,  M.  Taine  looked  so  much 
younger  than  Bonnal's  picture  on  the  wall,  that 
it  was  hard  to  believe  in  the  sixty-two  years  even 
then  attributed  to  him.  His  almost  yonthfnl 
buoyancy,  probably  increased  by  the  prospect  of 
his  retreat  to  the  country,  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  impression  given  mo  by  hia  friend  and 
colleagtiQ  an  hour  before.  M.  Rcnan  I  ha<i  found 
flufferiiig  and  reading  a  Hfhrow  page  ;  and  through 
his  conversiition,  in  that  marvelous  French  whicb 
has  charmed  nearly  two  generations  of  Europe, 
wiw  on  modern  topics,  it  seomed  to  me  tliat  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  the  venerable  figures  of  the 
dim  prophetic  age  had  invested  him  with  the 
hoary  attributes  of  a  seer.  He  was  five  years 
older  than  M,  Taine,  who  on  that  summer's  day 
lo(»ked  twenty  years  liis  junior,  as  though  the 
atialyais  of  tlie  perpetual  youth  of  France  were  a 
more  rejuvenating  process  than  the  destruction 
of  the  idols  uf  Semitic  arttiqiiity. 

M.  Kenan  talked  with  calm  though  somewhat 
wearit'd  content  of  his  coming  depiirture  for  his 
native  Brittany.  M.  Taine  was  starting  in  an 
honr  for  the  Hante  Savoie  ;  and  though  his  birth- 
place in  the  Ardennes  was  far  from  that  region, 
he  spoke  with  such  hoartfelt  joy  of  his  return  to 
the  Lake  of  Annecy  that  I  determined  one  day 
to  explore  the  shores  from  which  a  few  weeks 
later  he  was  to  date  the  preface  to  his  '*  Napoleon 
Bonaparte."  The  first  sentence  of  that  preface 
contained  a  promise  nevcM*,  alas  !  to  be  fulfilled — 
•'Cette  troisif^me  et  derniero  partie  des  Origines 
de  la  France  Contemporaine  aura  detix  volumes." 
The  loss  to  the  world  of  that  concluding  volume 
of  his  greatest  work  is  inestimable.  Portions  of 
it  are  fortunately  completed.     The  chapters  on 


the  Church  have  already  appeared  in  the  Revtte 
deti  Deux  Monties,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  pub- 
lished with  those  relating  to  education.  But  iu 
the  preface  written  at  Monthon  he  announced 
that  there  was  still  ''  il  considerer  Teglise,  I'^cole, 
la  famille :  d  d^crire  le  milieu  moderne,  ^  noter 
les  facilit^B  et  les  difficultcs  qu*une  society  con- 
stitute oomme  la  n6tre  trouve  il  vivre  dans  ce 
nouveau  milieu  ;"  and  whatever  parts  of  this  pro- 
gramme have  been  ilnished,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
lost  forever  is  the  final  summing  up  by  the  mas- 
ter's hand  of  the  results  of  a  hundred  years  of 
revolution,  together  with  his  promised  forecast 
for  the  new  century  on  whose  brink  he  haa 
left  ns. 

It  was  precisely  upon  the  beet  methods  of 
studying  the  political  and  social  phenomena  iu 
France  that  our  conversation  turned,  and  M. 
Taine  proceeded  to  write  out  a  list  of  books  with 
which  ho  counseled  me  to  supplement  my  own 
observations  of  French  contemporary  life.  I  have 
the  list  lying  bef*>re  me.  It  does  not  profess  to 
be  an  exhaustive  bibliogmphy,  and  it  may  seem 
to  some  students  reactioiiary  iu  tendency,  but  it 
is  interesting  as  being  from  the  pen  of  a  great 
writer,  who  is  conspicuous  for  hia  acknowledg- 
ment of  indebtedness  to  texts  and  documents,  his 
last  volume  being  dedicated  in  gratitude  to  the 
librariv)^  of  the  Bibliotliequo  Nationale.  The 
list  is  as  follows:  '*La  France  economrque,  par 
de  Foville  ;  La  Reforme  Sociale  en  F'rance,  par 
Leplay  (et  tons  lea  travaux,  monographiea,  etc., 
publics  depnis  20  ans  par  la  aociete  qu'il  a  fondle, 
et  qui  puhlie  nne  Revue  spcciale)  ;  L*6tat  mo- 
derne et  ses  fonctions.  par  Paul  Leroy  Boaulieu  ; 
Histoire  de  la  Monarchic  de  Juillet,  par  Thureau 
Dangin  ;  Eiiqtitrteparlenientaire  sur  Tinsurrection 
de  liJil."  The  last  of  these  entries  is  the  moat 
characteristic.  Attacliing  a  supreme  importance 
to  the  study  of ''documents,"  M.  Taine  consid- 
ered of  special  value  the  revelations  made  before 
the  Commiesion  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
Communard  rising  when  the  Frussiana  were  in- 
vesting Paris.  He  added  to  the  list  **!>  articles 
de  H.  Taine.  dans  la  Revue  des  Denx  Mondett  de 
1887  a  lSi*0  (indiquant  en  has  dii  texlo  lea  sources 
et  lea  ouvrapes  h-s  plus  instructif**)."  These  arti- 
cles wore  two  months  later  to  be  republished  as 
the  first  volume  of '*  Le  Regime  Moderne."  and 
he  empliasizecl  the  utility  of  the  elaborate  refer- 
ences in  the  footnotes,  wherein  consints  the  great 
value  of  his  later  work.  If  his  conclnsiona  are 
open  to  criticism,  he  hiis  given  to  his  critics  the 
amplest  means  of  investigating  the  sources  of  his 
information.  The  vulvie  of  his  authorities  are  un- 
doubtedly unequal,  hut  the  student  can  appraise 
them  for  himself,  and  occupy  his  whole  lifetime 
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in  tracing  the  references  which  crowd  the  pages. 
When  M.  Taine  had  finished  writing  out  the  list 
he  added  the^names  of  certain  provincial  cities 
which  ho  counseied  me  to  visit,  and  said  :  "Ar- 
thur Young  traversed  our  country  on  liorseback  ; 
you  should  improve  on  his  method  and  explore  it 
on  foot,  though  I  warn  you  that  France  has  over 
36,000  communes  ;  so,  suppose  you  rush  through 
them  at  the  rate  of  three  a  day,  your  work  will 
oconpy  you  more  than  thirty  ynars  if  you  are  to 
do  it  thoroughly,  in  which  period  the  wars,  revo- 
lutions and  changes  of  dynasty  which  might  oc- 
cur would  affect  the  actnaliti  of  your  earlier  im- 
pressions." Ilis  advice  to  examine  contemporary 
I'^rance  a  pied  is  characteristic  of  his  own  minute 
method  of  investigating  the  past.  When  Prince 
Napoleon,  wounded  in  his  family  pride  at  M. 
Taiuo's  treatment  of  his  uncle,  described  him  in 
his  famous  pamphlet  as  an  entomoIogi3t  who  ex- 
amined fragments  of  anatomy  under  a  magnify- 
ing glass,  without  regarding  outside  the  narrow 
lens,  he  was  referring  to  the  microscopic  process 
latterly  adopted  by  M.  Taine.  But  in  this  age  of 
handbooks  when  slovenly  teachers  take  indolent 
disciples  at  railroad  speed  over  superficial  ti*acks 
of  cnlture,  all  honest  students  should  be  grateful 
to  the  patient  philosopher  who  exhausted  the 
ripeness  of  his  life  in  laboriously  leading  them  on 
foot  over  the  rugged  paths  which  alone  Jead  to 


knowledge.  Now  that  both  those  great  intellects 
are  forever  silent — two  of  the  brightest  that 
France  has  produced  this  century — it  is  not  fit' 
ting  to  revive  the  controversy  which  divided  them. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  one  particular  in  which 
he  provoked  Prince  Jerome's  wrath  M.  Taine  did 
a  striking  service  to  the  Emperor's  memory  ;  for 
while  he  ignored  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon, 
which  all  the  world  remembers,  he  brought  into 
prominence  the  usually  forgotten  magnitude  of 
his  power  as  an  administrator.  The  one  worthy 
heritor  of  the  name  of  Bonaparte  should  have 
known  that  the  founder  of  his  family  has  in  the 
imagination  of  men  passed  into  the  ranks  of  the 
immortals  ;  and  though  ninety-five  years  had  not 
elapsed  since  his  career  began,  it  seemed  as  incon- 
gruous the  other  day  for  a  pious  nephew  to  be 
defending  the  memory  of  Napoleon  in  his  quality 
of  kinsman  of  living  persons  as  it  would  have 
been  for  one  of  the  House  of  France,  which  de- 
scended from  the  Roman  emperors,  to  have  taken 
personal  umbrage  at  Voltaire's  appreciation  of 
Julius  Cfesar.  The  results  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  of  Napoleon's  reintegration  are  still 
developing;  but  the  great  epoch  of  change  and 
of  reconstruction  ought  to  be  studied  with  that 
objectivity  of  which  M.  Taine  boasted  when  he 
said  :  *' J'ai  6crit  comme  si  j'avais  eu  pour  sujet 
Ics  revolutions  de  Florence  ou  d'Atheues." 


TWO    REGRETS. 

By  Alice  Crarv. 


A  HAN  reviewed  his  years  and  sighed 
ASt  through  the  ebbing  of  life's  tide, 

He  saw  his  life  : 
All  worldly  wealth  was  his,  and  gain, 
Yet.  with  a  trembling  as  of  paiu. 

He  knew  no  wife ! 


And  why.  we  ask,  has  this  been  so  ? 
Why  did  not  Heav'n  a  crossroad  throw 

Between  these  two  ? 
O  heart,  be  calm  and  hushed  and  still. 
For  Qod  is  Iiove,  and  His  wise  will 

Sees  all  earth's  view. 


A  woman,  musing  o*or  her  past, 
Gave  furth  a  weary  sigh  at  last. 

In  lieu  of  groan : 
Life  held  no  wound — no  tears  had  wet 
2t8  surface :  yet  her  hearths  regret 

Throbbed  on  alone. 


Perhaps  that  road  held  p.iin  or  death, 
Or  falling  soul  or  failing  breath — 

Some  woe  unknown! — 
But  still  each  heart  sobs  out  its  strain, 
**  I  could  have  borne  a  life  of  pain 

If  not  o/wi^."' 


TnE   INKJLNTA    EULALIA. 
[From  a  photoffrapU  prescuted  to  the  writer  by  UoAa  Kulalla,  Madrid,  1892.J 
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Bv  G.  Stanton  Sicklbs. 


Js  accepting  tho  invitation  tendered  her  by  the 
United  States  to  viait  tho  World's  Columbiau 
Exposition,  ller  Majesty  the  Queen  Kegent  of 
Spain  could  have  paid  no  higher  honor  to  this 
country  than  by  her  selection  of  fio  illustrious  and 
distinguished  a  personage  as  her  eister-in-law,  tlio 
Infanta  Uofla  Knlalia,  to  represent  her  at  the 
great  Chicago  Fair. 

The  youthful  King  of  Spain,  Don  Alfonso 
XIIL,  li:\d  also  been  invited,  but  the  laws  of  iho 
Spanish  Constitution  forbid  tho  Regent  and  her 
son  to  leave  tho  country  until  the  latter  shall 
haro  attained  the  ago  of  sixteen,  the  ago  of  ma- 
jority of  tiio  Kings  in  the  land  of  Cervantes.     It 
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is,  therefore,  on  account  of  her  inability  to  come 
in  person  that  Don  Alfonso's  mother  sends  na  her 
wortliy  representative. 

Her  Hoyal  Ilighnesa  laSercnisima  Seflora  Dofla 
Maria  Kulalia  Francisca  dc  Asis  Margarita  Ro- 
berta Isabel  Francisca  do  Paula  Cristina  Maria 
de  la  Pitidftd  de  Borbon  y  Horbon,  Infanta  de  Ks- 
paCa,  was  born  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Madrid  on 
the  12th  day  of  February,  1864.  Her  mother, 
Queen  Isabella,  wivs  then  in  the  height  of  her 
power.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  and 
pompous  court  tliat  Dofia  Fulalia  uttered  her  first 
sentences.  She  was  only  four  years  old  when  tho 
revolution  compelled  Isabella  and  her  family  to 
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fly  from  Spain  iiud  seek  refuge  in  hospitable 
France,  then  an  empire  under  the  rule  of  Napo- 
leon III.  Isabella  found  a  cordial  welcome  in  his 
courts  lis  tlie  Emprees  Eug^aie  was  the  daughter 
of  one  of  Isabella's  subjects,  the  Countess  de 
Montijo. 

DoHa  Kululia  found  herself,  in  childhood,  in  a 
stninge  land,  and  surrounded  by  a  weeping  mother 
and  sorrowful  sisters.  She  was  placed  in  the 
Convent  du  Sucre  Cceur,  in  Paris,  where  all  the 
children  of  the  French  nobility  are  educated,  and 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  her  future  accom- 
plishments. Spain,  tired  of  her  changes  of  gov- 
ernment and  her  unsuccessfnl  republic,  turned 
her  eyes  toward  the  son  of  Isabella,  and  pro- 
claimed him  King  on  December  29th,  1874.  under 
the  title  of  Alfonao  XII.  It  was  not  long  before 
Dona  Eiilalia  joined  her  brother,  witli  her  two 
sistertj,  the  Infantas  Dn  Pilar  and  Da  Paz.  What 
happiness  must  have  filled  the  heart  of  the  youth- 
ful princess  once  more  to  behold  the  scenes  of  her 
childliood  !  She  continued  her  education,  not 
now  in  a  convent,  but  at  her  hrolhcr's  ]mlace, 
with  the  most  prominent  teachorn  and  artists  of 
Spain,  She  became  the  brightest  ornament  to 
her  brother's  court,  and  embellishetl  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  XII.  by  her  beatity.  her  lulent  and  her 
charity.  She  was.  and  always  is,  tlie  friend  of 
the  poor,  and  many  ai'e  the  unfortunates  who  bless 
her  name.     The  IufaMt4i  owes  a  great  many  of 

I  her  sterling  qualities  to  the  wholesome  influence 
and  good  advice  of  her  oldest  sister,  the  talented 
and  virtuous  Infanta  Dofia  Isabel.  This  noble 
princess,  althougli  yet  a  yonng  woman,  has  been 

I  like  a  mother  to  lier  brother  and  sisters.  It  was 
she  who  giiidtMl  Alfonso  through  the  arduous  du- 
ties and  resiionsibilities  of  a  sovereignty,  and 
watched  ovor  onr  heroine  with  the  anxiety  and 
care  of  a  fond  mother.  It  is  no  wondor.  then,  that 
Dona  Kiilalia  became  a  model  for  mothers,  wives 
and  daughters  to  imitate.  Her  first  sorrow  was 
the  death  of  her  brothoi*.  Alfonso  XII.  He  idol- 
ized lier,  and  she  returned  his  love  with  a  deep 
affection.  Alfonso  called  her  "  mi  hermana  pre- 
diUcta  "  (my  favorite  sister). 

There  is  nn  interesting  and,  at  the  same  time, 
touching  ronuuioe  in  DoAa  Enlalia's  life.  Only 
two  months  previous  to  her  brotlier's  death  she 
became  engaged  to  ber  first  oonsin,  the  Infante 
Don  Antonio  de  Orleans  y  Borbon.  Her  brother, 
perhaps  fearing  hia  end  was  ap|»roaching,  earnestly 
desired  to  have  the  marriage  take  place  on  Febru- 
ary I2th,  1886,  the  Infanta's  twenty-second  birth- 
day. But  Death,  who  rules  kings  as  well  as  sub- 
JeoUr  snatched  away  Alfonso  before  be  could  see 
his  sister  married.  The  wedding  was  postponed 
lor  one  year,  until  the  court  mourning  should  be 


over.  The  Queen  Hegent,  anxious  to  carry  out 
her  husband's  last  wish  on  earth,  then  appointed 
the  same  day  he  had  chosen  for  the  ceremony. 
But  the  Infanta  was  seized  with  a  malignant 
fever,  that  postponed  her  union  with  Don  An- 
tonio to  the  6th  day  of  March.  The  marriiLge 
took  place  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of  the  royal 
palace.  Everyone,  from  the  Quccti  Uegent  to  the 
last  of  her  attendants,  was  attired  in  the  deepest 
mourning;  only  the  Infanta  appeared  in  white. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  or  imagine  her  appcar- 
auce  on  that  day  without  having  been  an  eyewit- 
ness. Her  beautiful  figure  seemed  more  perfect 
than  ever,  while  Jier  radiant  face  w.a3  enhanced  by 
the  sad  expression  it  bore.  As  she  walked  toward 
tho  altar,  and  stopped  for  a  second  before  the 
throne  where  her  brother's  widow  8loo<l  with  sor- 
rowful countenance.  Dona  Enlalia  exchanged 
with  her  a  look  of  the  moet  touching  pathos. 
Tho  Qneen  seemed  to  represent  Alfonso  at  that 
moment,  and  tho  devoted  sisttM'  wisheil  r.o  pause 
and  show  him,  in  the  person  of  his  widow,  that 
she  liad  complied  with  his  dying  request. 

The  Queen  Regent  placed  the  Palace  of  Aran- 
juez  at  the  Infanta's  disposal  for  hor  honeymoon, 
perhaps  because  it  was  there  that  Alfonso  and 
Mercedes,  hia  first  love,  passed  the  early  days 
of  their  brief  happiness.  Don  Antonio  was  tho 
brother  of  the  late  Queen  Mercedes,  and  they  oc- 
cupied tlie  same  apartments  she  had  aa  Alfonso's 
bride.  This  romantic  union  has  been  blessed 
with  two  beautiful  children.  The  elder  is  named 
after  his  mother's  brother,  Alfonso.  The  Queen 
Regent  stood  as  goilmolher  to  liim.  and  conferred 
upon  him,  as  well  as  upon  his  young  brother,  the 
title  and  rights  of  an  Infante  of  Spain.  Although 
tho  Infanta  takes  up  her  residence  in  Mmlrid, 
she  does  not  resitle  in  the  royal  palaco.  She  lives 
in  an  elegant  private  mansion,  where  she  can  dis- 
pense with  the  strict  etiquette  of  the  Spanish 
court  and  devote  herself  to  her  children's  care. 
The  Queen  is  an  assiduous  visitor  in  this  homo  of 
love  and  virtue,  and  it  is  with  real  satisfaction 
that  she  steals  away  for  a  few  hours  from  her  re- 
sponsible duties  and  political  worries  and  joins 
her  sister  in  her  happiness. 

Such  a  true  type  of  r?rfect  womanhood  is  the 
royal  lady  whom  Spain  sends  ns  to  represent  her. 
That  sho  will  be  greatly  admired  is  beyond  doubt, 
as  to  her  rare  qualities  of  character  Bho  unites 
beauty,  youth  and  a  charming  manner.  S^he  is 
naturally  very  distinrfneCf  and  is  always  the  .best- 
dressed  woman  at  court. 

The  Infante  Don  Antonio  shares  with  his 
royal  wifo  the  Spanish  Oovcmment  representa- 
tion, and  he  is  certainly  well  qualified  to  meet  the 
recjuirements  of  so  high  a  commission.     He  is 
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two  Tears  younger  than  the  Infanta,  and  liighW 
accomplished.  As  the  only  son  of  the  Duke  uf 
MoDtpenaier,  Don  Antonio  was  educuted  in  tlio 
severe  discipline  of  the  OrlcaiiB  family,  and  not- 
withstaudiiig  his  rank  he  is  very  quiet  and  unoa- 
lentatioua  in  his  manner.  He  inherited  a  vast  fort- 
une at  his  father's  death,  the  Duke  of  Mnutpensier 
being  one  of  the  wealthiesc  princes  in  Europe, 


lie  is  a  Colonel  in  the  Regiment  of  the  "  Ilngarcs 
do  la  Piincesa"  (Princess  Hnssars),  and  a  Knight 
of  the**  Golden  Fleece,"  the  highest  decoration 
in  Spain.  It  will  be  interesting  for  Americans  to 
remember  that  he  is  a  brother  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Paris,  whose  noble  husband  fought  so  hrarely  in 
our  Civil  War,  and  wrote  the  best  history  of  that 
fearful  struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
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By    VALERirS    GRIBAVfOOFF. 


There  will  be  few  people  in  onr  community  to 
dispute  that,  of  the  varioiis  foreign  war  8liii)S  as- 
sembled recently  within  the  Bay  of  Nuw  York  to 
do  honor  to  our  thriving  republic,  none  ifXciled 
more  interest  than  those  of  the  Czar.  Tlio  causes 
for  this  apparent  anomaly  ai*e  not  fur  to  seek  ; 
they  are  both  historical  and  political.  Not  even 
the  stanchest  upholder  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  America  ctkn  close  his  eves  to  the  fact 
that  thirty  years  ago  the  Union  owed  its  salvation 
to  the  prompt  and  friendly  action  of  Alexander 
11.  in  dispatching  a  powerful  fleet  to  thcf^o  shores 
to  head  off  the  naval  demonstration  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  favor  of  the  Secessionists.  That  pnrtinn 
of  the  Ruesian  lleet  whieli  apfieared  In  New  York 
harbor  had  l>cen  sent  thither  hy  the  nnfroqnented 
route  of  tlie  North  Sea  around  the  Farrtn  Ishinds, 
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and  its  presence  was  not  known  to  the  English 
Government  until  the  formidable  vessels  had 
sighted  Sandy  Hook,  Ever  since  that  time  Rus- 
sia has  been  our  warmest  ally;  she  has  sold  us 
Alaska,  and  is  standing  by  us  now  that  England 
is  attempting  to  restrict  our  rights  in  those  wa- 
ters. Although  the  two  empires — Russia  and  the 
United  JStutes — are  contiguous  in  the  Far  North 
their  interests  do  not  clash,  nor  is  it  ever  to  be 
supposed  that  they  will  do  so  in  the  future.  To 
sum  the  matter  np  in  tn'o  words,  the  Russo- 
American  alliance  is  au  absolute  case  of  two  ez- 
trenips  meeting. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  present  strong  political  ties  binding  the  two 
nations  liave  been  only  strengthened  by  the  per- 
Konid  intercourse  of  our  citizens  with  the  Czar's 


lie 
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gallant  Benmon  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,     To  tho  faith  aud  devotion  of  Peter.     Like  him  she 

hegiti  with,  tho  Riiasiuns  fairly  earned  away  tho  saw,  partly  in  fact  and  partly  in  glorious  fancy, 

prize  for  deportment  and  niilitary  bearing  in  the  the  war  argosies  of  Russia  sweeping  the  main  and 

great  laud   parade  of  April  28th  ;  they  won  the  carrying  to  the   ends  of  tho  earth  the  flag  and 

enthusiastic  plaudits  of  two  hundred  thousand  of  fame  of  her  empire.    Catherine  was  ready  to  protit 

our  citizens  who  lined  the  great  highway  of  tho  from  the  skill  and  experience  of  nations  older  in 

metropolis,  while   on  the  other  hand   the  social  naval  arts,  so  she  held  out  inducements  to  foreign 

quidities  of  their  officers,  from  the  adminU  down  officers  of  recognized  ability  to  take  service  in  her 

to    the   youngest  ensign,  insured  them  a  hearty  fleet.     Admiral   Elphiustone   aud   Captain  Grieg 

welcome  in  our  formal  social  circles.  — the  former  an  Englishman   and  the  latter  a 

It  is  my  purpose  to  furnish  a  cursory  descrip-  Scotchman  —  were   tlie    most  prominent  of  the 

lion  of  life  on  a  Russian  niau-of-war,  which  dif-  foreign  seamen  who  thus  assisted  in  tho  develop- 

fers  to  a  great  extent  from  the  routine  of  most  ment  of  Russia's  navy.     liutii  sorvod  under  tho 

other   navies  ;    but   before   entering   upon    these  illustrious  le:idership   of  Count  Alexis  OrlufT  in 


details  the  reader  will 
perhaps  appreciate 
some  reference  to  tho 
growth  and  dovelop- 
niont  of  Russia's  naval 
strength,  I  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I 
say  that  the  Czar's  em- 
pire owes  her  present 
preoniinence  among  tho 
nations  of  the  world 
nearly  as  much  to  her 
Jftck  tara  as  to  lier 
Iftud  forces.  Russia's 
navy  dates  its  birth  to 
the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  saw  that,  iu 
order  to  establish  on  a 
solid  basis  tlic  prestige 
and  power  of  the 
country  over  which  he 
ruled,  it  was  essential 
that  an  efficient  naval 
arm  should  be  added  to 
tho  nntional  defenses. 
Though  himself  so  con- 
slitiitionalty  averse  to 
the  water  that  ho  dis- 
liked even  to  drive  across  a  bridge,  and  on  such 
occasions  would  pull  down  the  blinds  of  his  car- 
riage, he  resolved  upon  overcomina;  this  weakness, 
and,  after  learning  all  lie  could  about  sliipbuild- 
iiig  at  Archangel,  went  to  England  and  Holland 
to  extend  and  couqilcte  his  education.  In  the 
years  between  1G72  and  1721  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  walchii»g  the  actual  growth  of  a  national 
navy,  tlic  offspring  of  his  own  unremitting  vigi- 
lance and  unceasing  labor,  and  before  his  death 
witnessed  its  victorious  opcnitioiis  against  Sweden. 
On  lh;it  chapter  iu  tiie  Iiistoiy  of  the  Russian 
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the  stirring  events  of 
the  latter  part  of  the 
cighteentii  century. 

In  1770  tho  original 
Russian  Baltic  fleet 
sailed  from  Cronstadt 
u  n  d  e  r  tho  supreme 
command  of  Orloff, 
Admiral  Spiridoff  be- 
ing tho  next  in  com- 
mand. The  object  of 
the  expedition  was  the 
breaking  of  tho  power 
of  Turkey,  whose  fleet, 
under  the  Kapitan 
Uosammedeen  Pasha, 
was  awaiting  tho  Rus- 
sians near  the  Island 
of  Chios.  The  Turks 
numbered  fourteen 
ships,  the  Russians  flf- 
teen.  After  a  long  and 
eangniuary  series  of  en- 
gagements the  Turks 
withdrew  to  the  shelter 
of  the  port  of  Tchesme. 
Tho  Russians  then, 
profiting  by  the  lessons 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  sent  a  tireship  in  among 
their  enemy,  and  of  the  Sultan's  entire  fleet  only 
one  frigate  and  three  xebecs  escaped  the  flames. 

During  the  years  when  Napoleon  was  menac- 
ing Russia  she  had  too  much  on  her  hands  to 
bestow  adequate  attention  on  naval  affairs,  but 
iu  the  year  1807,  when  peace  was  declared  with 
France,  a  new  imi>etu3  was  given  to  shipbtiilJing, 
and  about  a  twelvemonth  later  the  Baltic  fleet 
counted  twenty  new  liners  with  1.588  guns ; 
fourteen  frigates  and  liners  witli  42(j  guns,  be- 
sides smaller  vessels.     Several   frigates  carried  50 


Navy.  60  gratifying  to  patriotic  students,  1  will  guns  eacli.  In  1808  Admiral  Chanikofl  left  Cron- 
not  dwell  at  length,  but  pass  on  to  tho  reign  of  stadt  to  attack  the  Swedes  ;  and  eloquent  is  tho 
the  Czariua  Catherine.    This  great  ruler  inherited    record  of  how  Russian  gallantry,  opposed  to  two 
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hostile  fleets — for  England  was  co-operating  wiili 
Sweden — defended  the  Sfobahd  against  cajiturc, 
yielding  only  when  tlio  tlecka  of  the  noble  eliip 
were  crimson  with  the  lifcblood  and  heaped  with 
the  prostrate  forms  of  the  fearless  seamen  who 
knew  how  to  die,  but  not  how  to  surrender. 

By  1838,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  energy 
of  Czar  Nicholas,  who  had  expended  millions  and 
opened  dockyards  at  Cronstadt,  Kicolaieff  and 
Sevastopol,  the  Russian  Navy  had  made  enormous 
strides  forward.  Colleges  and  schools  for  naval 
cadets  and  shipwrights  were  in  active  operation, 
and  a  corps  of  pilots  was  formed  whose  knowl- 
edge enabled  them  to  navigate  in  every  part  of 
tho  world  where  ships  can  go.  At  thi'j  time  the 
Baltic  fleet  alone  comprised  a  total  of  thirty  lin- 
ers and  twenty-one  frigates,  manned  by  30,000 
sailors. 

Tho  Crimean  War,  although  disastrous  to  Rus- 
sia, furnished  her  sailors  wicli  an  opportunity  to 
add  to  their  laurels.  A  perusal  of  ToJlebcn's 
graphic  account  of  the  siege  of  Sovasto[tol  will 
show  tho  navy  to  have  borne  more  than  its  part 
in  tho  perils  and  sntTorings  of  that  gloomy  epoch. 
Tho  loss  of  tho  battle  of  tlic  Alma,  on  September 
20th,  1854,  and  the  simultaneous  approach  of  tlie 
allied  fleets  and  armies  toward  Sevastopol,  left 
the  Russians  no  alternative  but  to  sink  their  ships 
in  tho  harbor  of  the  town  in  order  to  blockade 
tlic  channel.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Tod- 
lebcn's  account  of  this  pathetic  incident. 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  September," 
ha  says,  "the  vessels  doomed  to  bur  the  cliannel 
were  anchored  at  the  entry  of  the  road,  deprived 
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of  tlieir  yards  and  baiU,  but  still  armed  with  tlioir 
gnus.  The  euemy  seeing  them,  siippoBed  the 
Russian  fleet  had  tlie  intenlirm  nf  fighting  a  bat- 
tle. In  truth.  Vice  Adniiral  Koi-niloff  ordered  tbe 
landing  of  the  artillery  of  the  ships  intended  to 
bo  sunk  to  be  deferred,  counting  on  the  power 
of  the  guns  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  enemy  ; 
but  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Uudsian  na- 
tional flag  was  lioisted  above  the  city.  This  was 
the  Bignal  of  the  (iniil  order  to  sink  the  ships.  la 
obedience  to  this  instruction  it  would  have  been 
rcquinito  in  the  conrse  of  the  night  to  land  all  the 

tmieriel  which  could  be  transported,  and  at  the 
point  of  day  to  lower  the  masts  and  sink  the  ships 
to  the  bottom.  The  sailors  displayed,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  orders,  extraordinary  activity. 
During  the  evening  and  tlie  course  of  the  night, 
however,  they  were  unable  to  land  the  artillery, 
as  it  would  have  taken  too  mnch  time.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  on  23d  of  September^  where  before 
had  been  anchored  the  LizopoU  Vartia  and  /?iYw- 
/rifl,  line-of-battle  ships,  only  some  dibris  of 
their  masts  were  seen   floating.     After  them   the 

Oxpveel  and  the  SelaphnU  were  ingulfed,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  the  Flora,  frigate,  disapj>eared  also 
under  the  water. 

*' The  line-of-battle  ship  Tri'Sviatiidia  alone 
Bank  very  slowly,  notwithstanding  that  the  water 
flowed  through  all  the  holes  pierced  in  her  side. 
The  sailors,  with  sorrowful  countenances  and 
hearts  full  of  poignant  anguish.,  regarded  in  si- 
lence the  unreasonable  waves  which  swallowed 
up  these  noble  ships  to  which  so  many  glorious 
souvenirs  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  were  attached, 
but  their  emotion  was  at  its  height  when  the 
steamer  Grmnoiwaficiz  was  ordered  to  fire  some 
round  shot  into  the  Tri-Sviahifha  to  quicken 
her  imujersion.  Tears,  till  then  restrained,  ran 
down  the  bronzed  cheeks  of  onr  brave  sailoi's.  It 
was  thus  that  the  excellent  and  celebrated  road 
of  Sevastopol  was  transformed  for  a  time  into  a 
sterile  lake,  and  the  sailors  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet. 
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forced  to  abandon  their  original  destination,  en- 
gaged in  a  conflict  altogether  novel  to  them,  in  a 
military  life  on  shore.  Having  many  a  time  given 
proofs  of  their  intelligence  and  intrepidity  at  sc-a, 
they  were  about  to  give  their  aid  to  the  defense 
of  their  nat^il  city,  menaced  by  a  powerful  adver- 
sary." 

Todleben  beai-s  further  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
subsequent  achievements  of  the  sailors,  whose 
I'apid  construction  of  earthworks  and  other  de- 
fenses practically  saved  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
until  then  devoid  of  fortiflcatioiis,  from  a  Budden 
coup  lie  main.  After  the  death  of  Korniloff  the 
command  of  the  naval  forces  devolved  upon  the 
no  less  heroic  Nakhimoff.  and  these  two  names 
are  now  held  in  the  same  veneration  in  the  Rus- 
sian naval  sorvie*  as  is  P'arragnt's  in  ours. 

During  the  war  with  Turkey  in  1877  the 
achievements  of  Russia's  naval  men  calletj  forth 
the  unstinted  admiration  of  the  world  at  large. 
Here  were  Shestakoff  and  Donbassoflf  and  Daran- 
off,  iu  the  frailest  craft  imaginable,  resisting  or 
destroying  the  formidable  modern  war  vessels  of 
the  enemy  with  the  dash  and  fieshivulhtre  of  a 
Oushing  ;  and  against  their  temerity  and  ^hn  all 
the  science  of  a  Hobart  Fa^ha  could  avail  nothing. 

At  the  present  day  Russia's  navy  unqaestion- 
ably  ranks  third  on  the  list,  being  inferior  only 
to  England  and  France  in  the  number  of  its 
ships.  She  has  not  only  many  coaet-defense  ves- 
sele,  but  some  of  the  largest  line-of-battle  ships 
afloat.  In  addition  to  the  regular  navy  she  pos- 
sesses a  so-called  volunteer  fleet,  which  sprang 
into  existentje  in  1878,  in  consequence  of  Eng- 
land's menacing  attitude  after  the  Treaty  of  8aa 
Stefano.  This  consists  of  fast-sailing  crnisers, 
built  purposely  to  prey  on  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  enemy,  and  is  ofl^cerod  by  some  of  the  best 
naval  men  in  the  service. 

The  presence  of  several  large  men-of-war  ia 
the  port  of  Now  York  has  afforded  me  an  ample 
opportunity  of  observing  the  routine  of  a  Russiiin 
Jack  tar's  life.  Our  Russian  blue  jacket,  unlike 
his  brethren  in  other  navies,  is  essentially  military 
in  spirit  and  e<iucation.  Your  English  sailor  af- 
fects to  despise  Tommy  Atkins.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  well-known  refrain  : 

**  A  shipuuiie  before  a  Hctitiunte, 
A  messmate  before  n  shipmate, 
But  A  dog  befurt*  a  aotdipr!" 

Kot  so  the  Russian,  //t*,  scorning  the  free- 
and-easy  gait  affected  by  the  Englishman,  prefers 
the  martial  st^p  and  bearing  of  a  grena<1ier.  To 
be  brief,  he  is  a  soldier  before  iKMug  a  sailor,  and, 
as  the  experience  of  the  Crimean  War  shows,  is 
%n  expert  ac  throwing  up   intreuchments.     To 
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this  very  day  all  Russiiin  mon-of-war  carry  a  full 
Bet  of  small  spades  for  that  purpose.  Russia's 
Jack  passes  his  winters  in  the  icebound  ports  of 
his  native  land,  and  tlierc  engages  in  the  practice 
of  every  known  military  inuno.>uvre.  It  is  not 
surprising,  thorefore.  that  the  Russians  should 
have  impressed  us  with  their  marching  on  the 
great  piinide  day.  Their  step  was  equak'd  only 
by  one  body  of  mou,  and  that  was  our  own  Sev- 
enth Regiment. 

The  Russian  sailor  is  awakened  from  his  slum- 
bers at  fivo  oVlock  in  the  morning,  winter  and 
snmmer  alike,  excepting  8undaySy  when  he  en- 
joys an  extra  half-lionrs  sleep.  Half  an  hour 
later  the  adjustable  mess  tables  are  lowered,  and 
he  is  seated  at  the  bourd,  devouring  with  tlie  best 
of  a])j)otites  a  large  dish  of  kascha,  a  kind  of 
farinaceous  meal,  not  unlike  wlieaten  grits.  Im- 
mediately after  this  the  entire  crew  take  up  their 
positions  on  deck,  and  the  morning  prayer  is  in- 
toned by  a  petty  officer.  All  heads  are  uncov- 
ered, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
the  sign  of  the  cross  is  devoutly  made.  During 
the  six  weeks  following  Easter  the  ordinary  on- 
eons  are  sujiplemented  with  the  words  '*  Kristos 
voskress  "  (Christ  is  arisen).  In  addition  to  the 
Pater  Nost«r  other  prayers,  equiralent  to  the 
Ave  Maria  and  the  Salvum  Fac,  are  recited,  upon 
which  the  duties  of  the  day  begin  in  real  earnest. 
There  are  decks  to  be  holystoned,  bright  streams 
of  water  to  be  flushed  upon  the  glistening  boards  ; 
and  should  it  have  been  wet  the  previous  night 
and  the  sun  l>e  now  brilliant  in  the  heavens  nim- 
ble limbs  scale  the  rij^ging  and  bestride  the  yards 
to  unfurl  the  dripping,  rain-soaked  canvas  and 
spread  it  in  the  breeze  to  dry.  Brasses  and  metal- 
work  need  attention,  and  a  hundred  other  petty 
duties,  each  inctdeuUd  to  tlie  routine  of  marine 
"houskeeping,"  are  discharged  with  thorough- 
ncds  and  expedition. 

It  is  npproacliing  eight  o'clock,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  a  halyard  at  the  8t<;rn  indicates  tliat  the 
first  solemn  ceremony  of  the  morning  is  about  to 
take  place.  Almost  instantly  we  see  the  men 
drav^  up  in  line  and  present  arms,  while  the  na- 
tional ensign  of  Russia  flntters  in  the  wind,  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  other  formali- 
ties. If  the  vessel  is  the  flagship  of  the  squadron, 
and  an  admiral  consequently  on  board,  that  high 
officer  receives  the  morning  report  from  the  cap- 
tain, who  has  got  it  in  turn  from  the  first  navi- 
gating lieutenant,  the  first  torpedo  officer,  the 
first  artillery  officor,  or  other  special  oMoer  on 
duty.  Then,  as  a  general  rule,  tlie  day's  instruc- 
tion begins,  for  in  addition  to  drills,  attendance 
on  the  ship's  school  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
Russian  mau-o'-war   man's  life.     At  10:45  a.m. 


all  hands  enjoy  a  resjite,  and  the  custom,  now 
obsolete  in  our  Americaa  Navy,  of  ''serving  out 
the  grog"  is  observed  with  the  formality  and  re- 
spect  due  to  its  time-honored  and  imrinsic  popu- 
larity. As  I  looked  on  at  this  performance  I  was 
reminded  of  the  lines  appropriate  to  each  occa- 
sions, written  by  Dibdiu,  the  famous  bard  of  the 
Britifili  blue  jacket  : 

^'  Aad  Jock  swigged  and  Bill  swigged,  ftud  Tom  swigged 
and  Bob  swiggcfd. 
And  we  all  uf  us  nwiggi^d  it. 
Aud  we  Bwur«  there  was  notiiiiig  like-  grog." 

Ivan  and  Mikhail  and  Nicolai,  however,  unlike 
Jack  and  Bill,  do  not  swig  the  kind  of  grog 
whose  praises  Dibdin  sang  ;  they  revel  in  pota- 
tions of  olchischennaya  vodka,  tlie  whisky  of 
Kussia,  and  only  when  the  supply  of  this  gives 
out  is  Jamaica  rum  served  instead.  The  shrill 
whistle  of  the  petty  officers  having  sounded,  the 
crew  gather  in  a  semicircle  around  a  large  copper 
bowl,  across  the  top  of  which  a  board  is  laid,  two 
dippers,  or  charotchkas,  being  set  upon  the  lat- 
ter. These  cups  have  a  capacity  of  two  liquid 
ounces,  the  exact  allowance  for  each  man.  As 
each  sailor  stejjs  up  to  receive  his  share  his  name 
is  marked  ofl?  in  a  book,  while  those  who  do  not 
care  to  drink  have  a  small  sum  credited  to  them 
in  lieu  of  liquor.  The^e  groups  around  the  vodka 
bowl  are  always  very  jolly,  and  while  the  cheenng 
cup  circulates  jokes  and  friendly  repartee  accom- 
pany it.  The  spar  deck  is  next  deserted  for  the 
gun  <leck,  where  tho  messmen  have  spread  the 
midday  meal,  which  consists  of  a  single  dish,  com- 
posed, on  Fridays,  of  fish,  and  on  other  days  usu- 
ally of  stchi.  Stchi  is  an  excellent  and  savory 
mess  of  cabbage  and  meat,  prepared  in  a  way 
which  makes  the  simple  ingredients  very  attract- 
ive, as  tiie  Russians  are  good  cooks,  and  have  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Everyone  eats  just  as  much  stchi  as  ho  desires. 
The  ration  of  fre^h  white  bread  is  unlimited  ;  and 
I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  good  ap- 
petite finds  ample  satisfaction  in  a  Kussiaa  sailor's 
dinner,  for  I  have  tasted  it  myself,  and  en- 
joyed it, 

I'he  siesta,  that  peculiarly  Oriental  iustitutioD, 
is  religiously  believed  in  by  Russians,  who  have 
learned  by  long  experience  that  one  of  ihe  very 
best  ways  to  preserve  health  is  to  sleep  a  good 
deal.  So  when  dinner  is  over  the  tars  abandon 
themselves  to  ease  and  repose,  and  scatter  in  pict- 
uresque grou})s  al>out  the  ship,  at  first  to  chat, 
but  eveittually  drowsily  to  succumb  to  the  wooing 
of  the  gentle  god.  Now  a  certain  languorous 
quiet  reigns  upon  the  sliip,  which,  seldom  de- 
void of  a  certain   degree  of  activity  and    life. 
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well  matched  tlio  contest  becomos  quite  exciting, 
procoetling  nmidst  alternate  cries  of  derision  or 
encouragement  from  the  spectators,  a  shout  of 
glee  arising  when  the  Tanquished  combatant  rolls 
ingloriously  upon  the  lloor,  leaving  tiio  fellow 
who  haa  come  out  *' on  top"  iu  undisputed  pos- 


Slavonic  instinct,  from  grave  to  gay,  from  mel- 
ancholy to  boisterousness,  and  turned  from  con- 
templating the  gonial  horseplay  of  a  liammock 
fight  to  admire  the  graceful  trcpak,  or  listen  to 
the  j]eiigive  strains  of  musical  instruments  oom- 
iag  from  uU  parts  of  the  ship.     The  trepak  is  a 
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session  of  the  bench.  When  the  trxste  twilight 
of  a  fine  May  evening  succeeded  the  setting  sun, 
flud  the  stern  form  of  the  Dmitri  Donskoi  loomed 
up  in  sombre  outline  at  its  anchorage  in  the 
North  River,  by  Manhattan  Island,  I  loved  to 
watch  the  Russian  eallora  ulternaltng,  with  true 


Russian  dance,  somewhat  resembling  a  jig,  bat 

is  more  graceful  in  its  movement ;  it  is  a  uni- 
versal favorite  i?i  Russia,  and  when  the  Muscovite 
goes  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  he  carries  it  with 
hirn  wherever  he  sails,  and  owes  many  a  moment 
of  fo'castlo  fun  to  its  rhythmical  figures.     All 
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Russians  are  essentially  musicah  And  hence  it  is 
that  singing  and  [ilaying  form  an  important  ele- 
ment in  their  pleagnres.  Slavonic  music,  too,  is 
characterized  by  an  intrinsic  quality  of  weird 
melancholy,  rendering  it  curiously  attractive  and 
interesting  to  all  music  lovers.  M^ny  a  well-re- 
nienibcred  folk  song,  many  a  traditional  lune, 
lilted  and  sung  to  by  countless  generations  of 
Russians  long  before  the  Grand  Princes  ruled  in 
Moscow  or  the  Tartar  was  hurled  from  liis  power, 
songs  that  breutliu  the  spirit  of  a  people  and  tlie 
pwtry  of  tlu'ir  history,  I  heard  once  more  stealing 
in  soft  cadenza  from  forccastlet  disUint  bnhvark 
and  dusky  hatchway  on  board  the  Dmitri  Don- 
skot. 

It  was  ]>lutn  that  cjiir  Kiissiiin  seaman  lovdfl  to 
cultivtUe  pets,  for  it  afforded  nie  nearly  as  roach 
pleaanrc  as  it  did  the  owners  to  see  the  clever 
and  ingenious  performAnce  of  the  numerous  an- 
imal friends  by  wliich  the  tars  had  surrounded 
themselves.  Tulk  about  sailors*  pets  !  Why,  there 
wore  brilliant  parrots  from  Singapore,  ablaze 
ill  scarlet,  green  and  yellow  —  parrots  that  had 
outparruted  i»arrol'lom  by  learning'  how  to  speak 
in  Russian  !  J  screral  times  excited  merriment 
by  turning  my  head  in  response  to  what  I  imag- 
ined was  a  salutation  from  a  Russian  acquaint- 
nnce,  but  tpiickly  discovered  to  be  nothing  moro 
than  the  friendly  chatter  of  one  of  these  Sin- 
gapore sinners  in  feathers.     There  was  a  goat  so 


considerate  as  to  refrain  consistently  from  butt- 
ing except  when  a  victim  might  chance  to  be 
descending  the  companion  way,  and  whose  insa- 
tiable appetite  for  glues  bottles  and  the  discarded 
tin  casings  of  preserved  fruit  had  resulted  in  its 
acquisition  of  an  astounding  pliyaique  and  a  coat 
surpassingly  sleek  and  glossy.  AVhite  mice^  trained 
to  stand  on  their  hind  legs  and  wrestle,  to  dance 
and  to  climb  tlie  rigging  with  all  the  agility  and 
fearlessness  of  thf^ir  hnman  instructors,  also  con- 
tributed to  thegayety  and  distraction  of  shipboard 
life.  The  various  animals  and  birds  which  made 
up  this  miniature  menagerie  had  been  collected 
in  every  part  of  the  world  :  the  parrots  at  Singa- 
pore, the  white  mice  at  Leghorn,  the  goat  at 
Genoa,  and — but  can  it  bo  I  had  nearly  forgotten 
to  mention  tlu'in  'f — -ihe  two  bright  liarbary  ajiea, 
which  had  all  kinds  of  tricks,  and,  wooden  razor 
in  handy  would  go  through  the  mock  perform- 
ance of  shaving  each  other,  u^ing  all  the  ortho- 
dox motions  of  the  most  arconiplished  tonsorial 
artists  of  our  own  large  cities.  They  were  very 
atTcotionate  animals,  these  monkeys,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  the  ship  I  had  the 
6li;;hily  I'ntbari-Hssing  exi>erience  of  receiving  from 
one  of  iliera,  without  any  warning  whatever,  an 
embrace  which  resulted  in  my  semi-strangulation 
as  tliis  eutliuaiastic  descendant  of  our  prehistoric 
forefathers  greeted  uie  as  a  man  and — a  brother. 
The  universal  rule  on  Russian  sliips  in  general, 
and,  as  I  learned  from  personal  observation,  on 
board  tlie  Dmitri  Donttkot  in  i)artioulary  is  a  pre- 
vailing b(ifthomi$  and  good  nature  amongst  all 
hands.  Fights  and  qnarruls  arc  practically  un- 
heard of ;  crime  ia  uon-existent ;  mild  cases  of 
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"  druuks  "  may  crop  up  now  and  then  while  in 
port  ;  really  Berions  oITeiisoa  are  all  but  uiikuown. 
Aa  a  consequence  punialimenta  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  penalties  imposed  mild  and 
Bimple.  Russian  sailors,  like  Russian  soldiers, 
are  readily  amennble  to  discipline,  which  during 
liours  of  actual  duty  is  extremely  rigid,  but  at 
other  times  relaxes  to  a  degree  utiknown  in  any 
other  navy.  In  fact,  the  relations  of  the  oftieers 
with  their  subordinates  rather  resemble  those 
nmintiiined  hinweon  miistors  and  boys  in  a  large 
academy  than  tiie  stern  rrgimti  of  a  war  ship.  All 
ranks  converse  freely  when  off  duty,  and  the  sep- 
arating gnlf  of  professional  station,  which  in  the 
services  of  other  nations  is  impusKably  fixed,  is 
here  somewhat  bridg^cd  over.  The  bond  of  cor- 
diality and  friendship  thus  created  is  per|>etually 
in  evidence,  and  forma  the  solid  basis  of  a  lasting 
sentinient  of  earnest  and  enthusiastic  co-operation. 
The  Czar's  navy  is  an  exoellont  school  of  manners, 
and  while  its  membeis  make  no  pretense  of  being 
uuy  more  virtuous  or  free  from  human  faults 
than  tlu'ir  fellow  men,  they  learn  and  rcdm^e  to 
practice  the  useful  lesson  of  mutual  confidence 
and  loyalty. 

Any  reference  to  the  officers  of  a  Russian  war 
ship  and  tlieir  ways  must  include  the  personality 
of  that  most  intportant  individual,  the  chaplain. 
Any  vessel  of  the  f'zar's  navy  would  be  lacking 
iu  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features  if  the 
chaplain  were  absent.  The  Batiuahka,  as  he  is 
called,  is  genenUly  a  middle-aged  nuin  of  portly 
figure,  and  wears  a  long  beard  which  lends  a  pa- 
triarchal dignity  to  his  presence.  His  office,  of 
course  entails  upon  him  the  obligation  of  a  cer- 


tain rpserve,  which,  however,  does  not  preclude 
his  l}eing  on  friendly  terms  with  all  on  board,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  enjoys  the  respect  and  good 
will  of  the  little  world  in  which  he  moves  to  a 
degree  indicated  by  tiie  namo  custom  has  con- 
ferred upon  him,  "  little  father,"  It  is  a  term 
of  affectionate  regard,  peculiar,  in  this  connec- 
tioQ,  to  the  race  who  mse  it,  ami  it  indicates  a 
simple  faith  and  trustfulness  well  justified  by  the 
facts,  for  the  Hatiushka  is  always  u  good  friend 
to  hia  constituents,  liis  leading  duties  are  su- 
perintending tlie  morning  and  evening  prayers 
on  deck  and  officiating  at  the  Sunday  mass. 
Should  a  death  oocur  he  recites  the  prayers  over 
the  body  of  the  departed  comrade  as  it  sinks 
beneath  the  wave.  He  can  be  gay  and  social  in 
the  wardroom  during  the  hours  of  relaxation, 
and  prove  himself  not  only  a  mentor,  but  a  com- 
panion. 

The  wardroom  of  a  Russian  liner  is  an  inviting 
place.  There,  amid  comparatively  luxurious  sur- 
roundings, the  officers  forgot  the  inevitable  cares 
of  professional  duty,  and  for  the  time  abandon 
themselves  to  social  conviviality.  Having  referred 
already  to  the  musical  proclivities  of  the  sailors, 
I  may  say  that  the  same  remarks  appiy  to  the 
officers.     No  wardroom  is  complete  without  its 
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piano,  and  wlion  mess  is  over  and  the  sparkling 
Clip  goes  round  the  witty  Bally  and  the  merry  jest 
are  uttered  to  the  note  of  niusic  and  the  snatch 
of  song.  There  are  no  better  comrndes  than  Rus- 
sian niival  ofllcera;  their  hospitality  U  most  gen- 
erous and  their  good-fellowship  proverbial.  Like 
tl)e  sailors,  tlioy  are  mucli  given  to  tbo  cultivation 
of  pets,  and  brighten  thuir  quarters  with  gay- 
plumagcd,  sweot-voiccd  feathered  minstrels.  Yot 
birds,  though  special  favorites,  are  not  tho  only 
pets  one  sees  there,  for  the  dog,  cat  and  mar- 
moset, and,  in  fact,  almost  every  small  atiimal  of 
Hiat  class  which  U  not  offensive,  is  a  familiar  ob- 
ject to  the  visitor.  With  the  exception  of  the 
higher  and  older  officers,  few  are  married  in  the 
wardroom  ;  hut  doubtless  in  tho  brilliant  social 
circles  of  St,  Petersburg  and  Moscow  many  a 
heart  longs  for  the  return  of  tho  gallatit  follows 
who  are  "breasting  tho  yeasty  waves"  in  their 
country's  service. 

Probably  tlio  finest  opportunity  of  observing 
tlie  Russian  seaman  of  all  grades,  and  obtaining 
A  view  of  him  under  one  of  his  most  picturosqne 
aspects,  ia  w  h  e  n  , 
upon  a  Sunday 
morning,  all  hands 
assemble  npon  tho 
gun  deck  and  join 
in  the  stately  cere- 
monial nf  theOrcck 
Church.  One  of 
tho  special  features 
is  the  singing  of  tho 
choir,  a  regularly 
trained  body  select- 
ed from  the  per- 
sonnd  of  the  ship, 
a  n  d  composed  of 
tho    best   voices    it 

i«t8.    The  chant- 


ing, led  by  tho  chap- 
lain, who  wears  his 
robes  and  headdress, 
is  very  impressive, 
and  the  natural  qual- 
ity of  tho  Slavonic 
voice,  deep  and  rich, 
is  well  adapted  to  en- 
hance the  interest  of 
the  scene  and  in- 
crease its  grandeur 
and  solemnity. 

The  cook  of  the 
ollicera'  mess  ia  usu- 
ally either  French  or 
Japanese,  but  nev- 
ertheless tho  tradi- 
tions of  tho  Russian  ciiisine  are  jealously  cher- 
ished in  the  wardroom,  as  nothing  would  com- 
pensate for  tho  absence  of  orthodox  Russian 
dishes.  For  instance,  no  meal  is  complete  with- 
out the  preliminary  zakonska,  a  thoroughly  Rus- 
sian institution.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  elaborate  relish  tit  for  the  gods,  consisting  of 
a  tempting  array  of  caviare,  smoked  herrings,  an- 
chovies, fried  eggs,  and  many  other  light  delica- 
cies of  a  more  or  less  similar  nature;  also  bot- 
tles containing  several  kinds  of  vodka.  After 
these  have  heon  judiciously  sampled  one  is  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  an  appetite  of  generous 
proportions,  and  so  it  only  remains  to  say  grace 
before  commencing  the  work  of  serious  and  com- 
plex dining. 

Saying  grace  is  quite  a  ceremony,  however. 
Around  the  table  stand  the  officers,  chanting  in 
their  rich,  mellow  voices  the  prescribed  formula 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  conveying  to  an  un- 
used spectator  the  idea  that  something  quite  out- 
side the  ordinary  rontiue  is  going  on.  Dinner  is 
distinctly  of  a  Russian  flavor,   including  stclii. 
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borsch,  or  beet-root  soup  ;  crullers  filled  with 
meat  and  known  as  pirojki,  spinach  soup  with 
cream,  cakes  stuffed  with  cabbage  and  ogg 
chopped  very  fine,  and  one  hundred  ami  one 
other  peculiar  culinary  features.  As  the  meal 
progresses  tlie  samovar  id  hissing  with  a  com- 
forting sound  close  by,  a  portent  of  other  liquid 
deliglits  to  follow.  Tliia  U  the  prehido  to  tho 
ukimato  Ruprcnio  satisfaction  of  tho  diner,  who, 
growing  more  and  more  at  peace  with  himself 
and  all  tho  world,  03  he  takes  his  soitp^ou  of 
rum  Avith  his  glass  of  tea^  involuutarily  murmurs 
a  well-known  refrain  : 

**  Chiu  KiUiski !  (Chinese  tea.) 
Bom  Jamaiski !"  (Jamaica  Rom.) 


Before  leaving  the  Russian  sailor  I  feel  bound 
to  say  that,  however  contented  he  may  be  with 
his  life  afloat,  cheerfully  enduring  its  hardships 
and  reveling  in  its  compensations — true  tar  and 
real  boa  camarade  on  shipboard  as  I  found  him — 
the  conviction  was  forced  upon  me  that  he  is 
after  all  fully  in  sympathy  with  his  Kngliah 
brother  in  his  keen  appreciation  of  a  jolly  time 
ashore,  and  that  to  him  rjuito  as  much  as  to  the 
former  those  familiar  lines  from  "The  Mikado" 
apply : 

'*  To  ftflil  aloft  in  a  howling  breeze 
May  be  to  a  litDdsuina'B  ii^ttte, 
Bui  the  happiest  hour  u  suilur  bocb 

Is  >vhen  he's  down  in  an  inland  town 
With  hia  Nancy  on  his  knees, 
And  his  ann  around  her  ivaist" 
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"  One  of  those  chiys,"  writes  John  Bnrrnnghs,  "some 
one  will  gire  us  a  hanilbnuk  of  onr  wild  floners.  by  tho  uUl 
of  which  we  shrill  oU  be  able  to  name  thu»t>  wu  gather  io  onr 
walks  witliniit  tho  trouble  of  iinalyzing  them.  In  this  1>o<>k 
we  shalt  have  a  list  of  all  our  flowers  nrriingml  nccoriling 
to  color,  ns  white  flowers,  blue  flowers,  yellow  flowers, 
pink  flowers,  etc.,  with  place  of  growth  and  time  of  bloom- 
ing." Tliis  is  tho  idea  which  Mrs.  William  Strtrr  Dana  bus 
practically  carried   out   in   her   admirable   work   entitled 


"  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers."  pnbliiJied  by  the  Sprih- 
ners.  It  is  n  cuiii]ileto  guide  to  the  names,  liannts  and 
liubits  of  our  native  wild  flowers  common  to  the  Atlautio 
slope,  addressed  to  Nature  lovt^rs  in  general  rather  than 
to  students  of  botany  in  particular— though  explicit  and 
aoGumte  in  its  soientiflo  ns  well  us  in  its  ])opiilar  descrip- 
tiooB.  Sirs.  Diina'A  list  inclnde^  over  five  hundred  flo\vGrs, 
grouped  arcor<liug  to  culors.  and  each  of  which  is  de- 
scribed, with  lis  oomuiuu  English  name,  its  scientific  or 
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lAtin  name,  and  the  English  title  of  the  hirger  family  to 
M'hich  the  plant  belongs.  There  aro  IfH  pUtt'H.  poii-und- 
ink  drawings  from  nature,  by  Marion  Hatlcrl*'**.  jllnetrut- 
ing  the  ninre  notahle  species.  Convenionce  aut]  elegance 
are  combined  in  the  form  of  this  book  :  auii  its  immedi- 
ate snccess  (it  having  already  mn  through  two  editions) 
proves  that  it  meets  in  a  highly  satisfactory  way  the  wide 
demand  which  called  it  into  extstenoe. 

SoMK  Seasonable  and  attractive  numbers,  lately  issued, 
of  that  convenient  series  of  guidebooks  pnbli^thed  by 
Mtssrs.  Ort'H  FUshIi,  uf  Zurich,  under  the  generitl  title  of 
*•  lUnstriited  Enroj>e,*'  are  at  hand.  No.  135  is  devoted 
to  the  vroU-known  Alpine  healtb  r*^f*ort,  Dav^is.  No.  139- 
142  describe  and  illustrate  the  historic  region  of  the  Vo8ges 
Monutains,  on  the  Frauco-Germnn  frontier.  The  a\ithnr 
of  the  work  vies  with  the  artist  in  depicting  this  beautiful 
diatrict.  What  charming  landscapes  are  h^-re  unrolVd  be- 
fore our  astonished  eyes!  From  the  time  he  enters  it  at 
Strasbnrg  till  the  termination  of  bin  jonmoy  iu  the  Valley 
of  St.Anirian  the  tanrist  scew  an  uuinternipted  sncceseion 
of  flourishing  indnstriiil  towns,  romantic  castles  crowning 
wooded  heights,  idyUio  valleys  and  charming  villages. 
The  plains  are  covered  with  fertile  fields  having  an  tin- 
broken  girdle  of  orcharda  and  of  vineyartls  yielding  highly 
esteemed  wines,  inviting  the  traveler  to  rest  and  onjoy 
those  liftviHU  gifta  of  Nature.  Noa.  143  and  144  are  tlevoted 
to  the  Knrs  ^iil  Maloja,  in  the  Upper  Eugudtlae,  and  Nos. 
14r>  1-17  attract  readers  and  tuurista  alike  by  their  account 
and  iUustrutioua  uf  the  Baths  of  Frauzenabad  (Bohemia) 
and  their  environs,  in  particular  of  the  smiling  Valley  of 
the  Eger  and  the  neighburing  richly  wooded  Vale  of  the 
Wtller.  TAe  artistiG  merit  and  the  fidelity  uf  tbe  uumor- 
ouH  engravings  in  these  and  other  volnmea  of  **  lUntitrat^d 
Eiiri'pii  "  lire  a  new  proof  of  the  remarkabltj  lalent  of  the 
well-known  artist,  J.  Weber. 

A  VALUABui  Uttle  book  for  visitors  in  Chicago  is  *'  Hiirs 
Souvenir  Onide  to  Chicugo  and  the  World's  Fair ''  (T^ird  Jk 
Lee.  Chicago,  111. )•  giving  as  it  does  full  iiiforuiution  about 
tbe  principal  points  of  interest  iu  the  W<!Btcm  metropolis 
and  a  concise  description  of  tVia  features  of  the  Odnmbian 
Exposition.  The  book  contains  350  ilhistmtions,  amcug 
u  hich  are  portraits  of  the  mayors  of  Chicago.  iii>d  <)a  maps, 
all  small  and  handy,  and  made  for  easy  refcrfnce.  Great 
care  bus  been  taken  to  make  the  Guide  as  simple  and  clear 
to  the  stranger  as  possible,  and  many  novel  features  have 
been  introduced  for  this  purpose.  With  tho  aid  of  the  ex- 
cellent street  index  and  well-arranged  division  maps  of  the 
various  scotious  of  the  city,  the  visitor  cim  find  the  loca- 
tion of  any  street  or  park  in  a  few  secoads. 

TiiK  charming  style  of  Kate  Bonglas  Wiggin's  "  A  Ca- 
thedral Courtship"  and  "Penelope's  English  Experi- 
ences," jnst  published  in  ono  voluniu  by  Huughton,  Mif- 
flin A  Co.,  Host-on,  is  thoir  only  excuse  for  bfiiiig.  and  they 
neej  no  other.  Tiiey  have  no  strong  plots,  no  exciting 
incidents,  no  dramatic  sttnations,  to  attract  and  hold  atteu- 
tiou.  but  they  arc  so  enterl^iiningly  written  that  the  read- 
ing  of  tUem  is  a  real  pleasure. 

**  As  It  lb  To  Bk  '*  is  a  singalarly  Imaginative  little  book. 
by  Mrs,  Cnra  TJiin  Daniels,  whose  cB&ay  in  rouiauce,  en- 
titled '*Fardi:i,"  attracted  some  attention  a  year  or  two 
lineo.  Mrs.  Daniels  builds  up  an  ingouinus  scheme  of 
universal  revelation,  based  npou  individutil  psyobolngical 
intimations— or,  as  she  chooses  to  call  them,  "  the  message 
of  tbe  Voices."  It  is  at  times  difficult  to  follow  her  logic, 
and  imi>OB8ible  to  keep  np  with  it.  so  to  speak ;  yet  there 
is  a«  enthusiasm  about  her  writing  which  wins  upon  the 


sympathy  if  it  does  not  conquer  the  eonvlction.  There 
are  abuudant  testimonials  to  this  effect  from  men  of  emi- 
ueuce  and  anthority.  Professor  Elliott  Cones,  for  instance, 
writes  :  "  If  yon  commune  nitb  an  extraneous  spirit  yon 
have  a  wise,  strong  and  good  counselor.  If  yon  commune 
with  your  own  higher  sjiirit  you  must  accept  tho  very  high- 
est compliment  from  me." 


NEW  PUBIJCATIONS    RECEIVED. 

The  CotrMnrfl  Gai.i.eby.  The  Discoverer  as  Represented 
in  the  Portraits,  Monuments,  Statues,  Medals  and 
Paintings  of  the  World.  With  UisUirical  Description 
by  Nestor  Ponoo  de  Leon.  17a  pp.  N.  Ponce  de 
Li?on,  New  York. 

Columbus's  Spanibs  Lctteb  announcing  the  disctivery  of 
the  New  World  (printed  at  Darceloua  in  April.  1493) 
rt'prcidutcd  in  reduced  fao-simile  from  tbe  original ; 
with  a  translutiun.  Paper,  40o.  Bernard  Quoritch, 
Loudon. 

CoLiiMutm's  Latin  Letter,  trauslatvd  from  the  Spanish 
and  printed  at  Rome  in  14<J3 ;  reproduc«d  in  fac-«imile, 
with  a  preface.  Paper,  30c.  Bernard  Quuritoh,  Lon- 
don. 

Vbspccci's  Fnisr  Foun  Voyaoes,  reproduced  in  fae-similo 
from  one  of  tbe  live  extant  copies  of  the  origiual  edi- 
tion (printed  at  Florence  in  lOUS) ;  with  tnuislutinn 
and  introduction.  Paper.  75e.  Bernard  Quaiitch, 
London. 

Habiot's  Relation-  or  thx  Fihht  Beitluixnt  in  Viroini*  ; 
reproduced  from  the  editiou  printed  at  Fnujkfnrt  in 
ir>iH) ;  with  fac-similes  of  the  plates  engraved  by  Tb. 
do  Bry  from  »lohn  White's  designa.  Paper,  GUc.  Ber- 
nard Quaritoh,  London. 

Taa  Deatu  or  the  Discovebes.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By 
WilUs  SteeU.  90  pp.  Paper.  HiUier  Murray  A  Co., 
Philailelphta  and  New  York. 

Red  Leaves  and  Ko«es.  Poems.  By  Madison  Cawein. 
a<)5  pp.  Cloth,  tl.25.  G.  P.  Pntnuui'a  Suns.  New 
York . 

How  TO  K3IOW  THE  WiLD  FwiWEBs.  By  Mrs.  Williiiui  StjUT 
Dana.  Illustrated  by  Marion  Batterlee.  298  pp.  Cloth, 
*1.B0.     Charles  ficribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Tbk  8ow.  (*' Andre  Coruelis.")  By  Paul  Bourget.  311 
pp.     Pap«r.  50c.     Ihe  Waverly  Co.,  New  York. 

As  It  Is  To  Be,  By  Cora  Linn  Daniels.  Illustrated. 
liTiB  pp.     Cloth,  75o.     Cottk,  Linn  Daniels,  Franklin, 

MllhH. 
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PBEE  Thoijoht.  By  Kl'V.  Thomas  Mitchell.  456  pp. 
Cloth,  ^'l.    The  Duivoiwal  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

A  Ca^tbedoaz.  CorsTsBiP  amp  PvemiOPE^s  EyoLisa  Experi- 
KNOEB.  By  Ktttfi  Douglas  Wiggin.  IlluBtruted.  104 
pp.     Cloth,  $1.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Si  Co.,  Boston. 

Lost  in  a  Gbeat  Cxtt.  By  Amanda  M.  Douglas.  Good 
Co.  Series.  468  pp.  Paper,  50c.  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston. 

The  Raopiceeb  of  Paris.  By  Felix  Fyut.  Tnmslattd  by 
Benjamin  R.  Tucker.  317  pp.  Paper,  GOc.  W<trth- 
ingtou  Co.,  New  York. 

Thb  CoiiQCEST  OP  Mexico  and  pERr.  An  Historical  Narra- 
tive Poem.  By  Kinahim  (^rnwnllis.  443  pp.  Cloth, 
$1.     Tlie  Dniiy  invtittfgaUn',  New  York. 

Ii^uhtbated  Ei-rope,  Nos.  135—147.  "  The  Orand  Hotel 
KnrhauB  Duvos."  With  10  illuBtrationa  by  J.  Wt- bcr, 
and  a  map.  Paper.  50c.  "The  Vofgtfs  MountaiiiK." 
Bv  Fritz  Ehrenlwrg.  With  68  illnstralinns  by  J. 
Weber,  and  two  maps.  Paper,  50c.  '*  The  KufNial 
Maloja,  in  tbe  Upper  Eugadine,  anditsEuvintns."  By 
Wilh.  Altenbnrgl  With  plans,  illustrations  and  an  ex- 
cursiou  map.  Paper,  ^c.  "The  Health  ReM>ri  of 
Franzensbad  "  (Bohemia).  With  47  illnslrations  by 
J.  Weber,  and  a  map.  Paper.  30c.  Art.  Institute 
Orell  Fiissli,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
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As  ALL  roads  led  to  Rome,  so  do  all  rojuis  now 
lead  to  tho  World's  Fair,  and  the  Exposition  can 
be  reached  by  an  almost  endless  variety  of  routes, 
no  matter  from  what  State  the  traveler  starts.  A 
fact  that  has  been  commented  on  by  railroad  men 
generally  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  visitors 
are  going  to  the  World's  Fair  via  St.  Louis,  while 
of  those  who  do  not  select  a  route  which  gives 
them  stop-off  privileges  in  that  great  mannfact- 
nring  centre,  a  very  large  proportion  return 
through  it  and  remain  a  few  days  as  its  guests. 

St.  Louis  as  a  railroad  centre  is  the  admiration 
of  the  entire  continent,  and  it  is  so  located  that 
almost  countless  routes  from  Ettst  to  West  and 
from  North  to  ijouth  pass  through  it.    Few  cities 


city  on  tho  banks  of  tho  Mississippi  River  report 
an  extraordinary  Increifcse  in  tho  number  of  trans- 
continental passengers  in  both  directions.  They 
attribute  this  very  largely  to  World's  Fair  influ- 
ences. It  is  natural  to  ex[>ect  that  the  railroad 
facilities  of  Chicago  will  be  overtaxed  during  the 
holding  of  the  Fair,  and  those  who  are  crossing 
the  continent  on  business  or  pleasure  bent,  but 
who  are  not  taking  in  the  World's  Fair  on  the 
trip,  naturally  favor  a  route  which  they  expect  to 
find  free  from  the  crowding  inconvenience  insep- 
arable from  the  holding  of  such  a  mam  ninth  ex- 
position as  that  now  in  progress  in  Jackson  Park. 
It  is  estimated  that  many  thousands  of  passengers 
in  addition  to  tlie  usual  average  have  selected  St. 
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in  the  world  have  a  larger  mileage  of  railroads  di- 
rectly connected  with  tfjem,  and  when  it  is  stated 
that  more  conventions  are  held  in  .St.  Louis  than 
in  any  other  two  large  cities  in  America  it  will 
be  seen  how  generally  the  accessibility  of  the 
Western  and  Soutliwestern  metrojwlis  is  appreci- 
ate by  delegates  to  professional  and  commercial 
gatherings.  It  has  been  found  on  investigation 
that  a  greater  nnmber  of  delegates  to  a  National 
Convention  can  get  to  St.  Louis  at  a  smaller  out- 
lay in  the  way  of  transportation  than  to  any  other 
city,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  railroads  are  alive 
to  the  importance  as  well  as  the  popularity  of  tho 
city. 

Just  now  the  amount  of  passenger  travel  to, 
from  and  through  St.  Louis  is  remaikably  largo, 
and  the  general  passenger  agents  located  in  tho 


Louis  routes  for  throngh  jonmeys  dnring  thelasc 
month  or  two  ;  and  as  these  routes  are  in  many 
respects  tho  moat  pleasant  as  well  as  the  shortest, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  majority  of  the 
travelers  will  take  advantage  of  the  experience 
thns  forced  upon  them  and  use  these  routes  al- 
most excluHively  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  tbu  large  volume  of  traffic  thus 
deflected,  there  are  passing  through  St.  Ixiuisdaily 
large  crowds  on  thoir  way  to  the  World's  Fair. 
Passengers  to  and  from  the  Southern  States  al- 
most invariably  select  the  St.  Lours  route,  while 
a  very  large  proportion  from  tho  Southeastern  and 
Southwestern  States  do  the  same.  The  business 
relations  between  St.  Louis  and  these  States  are 
so  intimate  that  it  is  natural  for  resiilcnts  in  tlie 
latter  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
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spend  a  few  dajB  in  their  commercial  metropolis 
and  call  at  the  factories  and  wareliousea  whence 
they  arc  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  their  supplies. 
As  a  rnle  two  or  three  days  are  taken  in  St.  Louis 
either  going  or  coming,  or  both,  and  the  railroad 
rates  are  so  equitably  adjusted  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  additional  expense  incurred  in  doing 
this.  There  are  an  immense  number  of  attrac- 
tions in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  always  calculated  to 
both  instruct  and  interest  the  visitor,  and  it  really 
takes  a  week's  sojourn  to  appreciate  fully  the  im- 
portance of  the  city  which  has  become  the  great 
mannfactnring  stronghold  of  the  West  and  the 
great  distribating  point  for  the  most  fertile  and 
euterprising  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  new  factories  which  hare  been 
erected  since  the  manufacturing  era  sot  in  with 
all  its  renewed  Tigor  are  among  the  grandest  in 
the  world.  As  is  well  known,  the  largest  brewery 
in  America  has  its  home  in  the  city  of  conventions, 
io  which  also  are  to  be  found  the  largest  drug 
Lotise  in  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  largest 
stove  and  range  factory,  hardware  establishment, 
wooden-ware,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  and  dozens 
of  other  largest  or  next  to  largest  in  the  world, 
too  numerous  to  specify  in  detail  in  the  necessarily 
prescribed  limits  of  a  short  article.  These  fac- 
tories are  not  dark  and  dingy  buildings,  remarka- 
ble only  for  their  output  and  their  ugliness.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  for  the  most  part  archi- 
tectural triumphs.  The  mammoth  brewery,  for 
example,  is  really  a  collection  of  buildings  nearly 
all  of  which  are  handsome  in  elevation  as  well  as 
complete  in  internal  fittings.  The  great  tobacco 
factories,  whoso  combined  output  makes  St.  Louis 
by  far  the  greatest  tobacco  manufacturing  city  in 
America,  are  costly  and  elegant  as  well  as  valua- 
ble and  productive,  and  of  the  largest  shoe  fac- 
tory in  the  world  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  even 
more  conspicuous  for  its  ingenuity  and  complete- 
ness than  for  its  size  and  equipment.  The  mam- 
moth wooden-ware  factory  already  referred  to  is 
carried  on  in  a  building  which  is  not  only  remark- 
able for  architectural  completeness,  but  is  also  the 
only  building  in  the  country  in  which  there  exists 
a  miniature  freight  depot,  with  cars  loaded  and 
unloaded  in  the  very  centre  of  the  factory  itself, 
tliercby  effecting  an  enormous  saving  in  hauling 
and  loading  and  reloading. 

Also  among  the  massive  sights  of  St.  Louis  are 
the  enormous  electric-light  plants,  the  world's 
records  having  been  beaten  both  in  arc  and  in- 


candescent stations.  The  entire  city  and  all  its 
streets  and  alleys  are  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
its  street  cars  are  also  moved  by  the  same  agency 
in  a  manner  which  bos  earned  for  the  city  the  dis- 
tinction and  reputation  of  havii»g  the  best  rapid- 
transit  service  in  America.  These  and  many  other 
reasons  of  a  commercial  and  substantial  character 
may  be  quoted  as  among  those  which  are  inducing 
such  a  htrgo  traffic  just  now  to  St.  Louis.  lu 
addition  to  them  there  is  of  course  tho  tradi- 
tional hospitality  of  St.  Louisans,  who  have  raised 
tho  largest  fund  on  record  for  the  entertainment 
of  strangers  and  the  general  advancement  of  the 
city's  interest.  The  Autumnal  Festivities  Associr 
ation  and  its  million-dollar  fund  have  both  ac- 
quired a  national  reputation,  and  the  success 
wliich  has  attended  the  carnival  attractions  of 
past  years  is  expected  to  be  far  outdone  this  year. 
The  street  illuminations,  acknowledged  to  bo  the 
grandest  the  world  has  ever  seen,  are  to  be  ren- 
dered more  attractive  than  ever  this  year  by 
countless  additions  and  improvements,  the  vast 
electrical  resources  of  tho  city  enabling  it  to  snc- 
cessfuUy  undertake  apparently  impossible  feats 
in  the  way  of  set  pieces  and  panoramas  of  light. 
Tons  of  thousands  of  dollars  will  be  spent  on  il- 
luminations this  year,  and  there  will  also  be  a 
vast  number  of  parades  and  other  carnival  attrac- 
tions. The  Veiled  Prophet's  parade  and  ball  on 
October  3d  will  be  worth  traveling  halfway  across 
the  continent  to  see,  elaborate  preparations  being 
already  in  progress  for  the  event. 

The  great  annnal  Exposition  will  be  open  dur- 
ing September  and  tho  greater  part  of  October. 
It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  Europeans  visiting 
this  country  to  know  that  St.  Louis  is  the  only 
city  in  America,  or,  indeed,  in  the  world,  which 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  an  annual  Exposi- 
tion on  a  self-sustaining  and  profitable  basis.  St. 
Louis  has  done  tliis  easily,  and  each  of  the  nino 
consecutive  seasons  has  been  remarkable  for  its 
great  success  and  increased  attendance. 

This  year  all  tho  old  features  which  made  the 
Exposition  a  permanent  success  will  be  repeated, 
with  an  immense  number  of  novelties,  some  of 
them  of  a  character  never  yet  attempted  in  any 
Exposition.  Tourists  who  fail  to  visit  St.  Lonis 
will  havo  failed  to  take  in  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  sights  in  the  country,  and 
those  who  cannot  arrange  to  visit  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  must  certainly  bo  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctly unfortunate. 
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Dv  Leila  Southard  Frost. 

An  excursion  on  tliat  "strcum  of  plonsnre."  the  tmveler  may  well  fancy  himself  iu  some  su- 

tho  Thames  above  Lmnlon,  discloses  to  the  atnin-  perb  park  belonging  to  nn  ideal  castle  of  romance, 

ger  anil  sightseer  many  pleasing  anil   marvelous  ami  the  liiatoric  Thames  a  limpid  sti'eani  flowing 

sights.  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  a  princely  entertainer 

Descending  the  river  of  royalty  from  Oxfonl  to  and  his  favored  guests. 
Richmond  in  no  matter  what  sort  of  craft — fussy        And  here  also  are  aeen,  "  by  the  margin  willow- 


steamer,  swift  canoe,  white-winged  ytu.'ht,  electric 
launch,  punt  or  racing  shell — i)ie  impressions  of 
the  excursionist  and  tourist  are  always  delight- 
ful.    The  charming,  reposeful,  wooded  landscape 


veiled,"  such  *' heavy  barges  trail'd  by  slow 
horses''  as  Tennyson's  Lady  of  Shalott  vieweil  in 
her  magic  mirror;  and  "  trail'd "  in  like  man- 
ner, among  all  sorts  of  modern  craft  propelled  by 


affects  the  sense  like  a  caress  of  affection.     There    sail,  ateaai  or  our,  floats  that  peculiarly  Engiisli 
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BY  THK  MAROEKT   «>|f    lilK  THAMES. 

river  vessel  of  wliicli  NotiiTs  ark  muat  be  the  i>ro- 
totvpc,  tliG  lionsoboiit. 

This  remarkable  vegsol.  inv-onte<l  by  tbo  Eng- 
lish, to  wiiora  we  are  indebied  for  so  iiuiny  de- 
lightful otildoor  aiiuieemeiits  —  for  the  British 
Islander  has  n  positive  genius  fur  the  open  air — 
this  vessel,  the  luiuscbimt,  in,  as  its  name  snggestSj 
a  clever  combinaiion  of  a  house  and  a  boat,  re- 
taining many  of  tiie  moat  desirable  features  of 
boti).  nllhongh  jterforru  omitting  some  of  their 
nsuftl  cliaracteri^tic^. 

Oh  a  lionseboiit  you  may  dwell  in  safety,  enjoy 
the  water  views  exempt  from  seasickness,  and 
travel,  if  slowly,  at  least  surely,  and  with  every 
op[)ortnniiy  to  be  comfortable  as  well  as  gay. 

As  William  Hlack  says,  in  his  charming  novel, 
**  Strange  Advytilnros  of  a  IIouBcboat/*  *' There 
is  all  the  freedom  and  remoteness  and  landscape 
surroundings  of  a  picnic,  but  then  you  have 
comfortable  Beats  lo  t-il  on,  ami  the  unmistakable 
convenience  of  a  table," 

The  Imuseboat  is  a  comparatively  recent  inven- 
tion, and.  being  unpatentoti.  its  multiplication 
and  improvenient  go  on  yearly,  until  now  some 
of  them  are  veritable  floating  pahicfs,  and  a  prince 
might  envy  the  London  sybarites  wlio  live  in  this 
style  *•  upon  the  river"  during  the  season. 

Lovers  of  fast  yacht  sailing  will,  perhaps,  fail 
to  see  much  to  admire  or  desire  in  the  commo- 
diotis  and  plow-proceeding  houseboat,  but.  the 
ficttker  for  genuine  enjoyment  and  luxury  will  find 
more  con»fort*'to  tlio  sfpiaro  inch '*  alH)anl  one 
than  on  tlie  swiftest-speeding  and  most  peifectly 
appointed  yacht. 

An  average  Thames  houseboat  may  be  twenty, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long  **ovcr  all,"  as  yachtsmen 
say,  and  Is  drawn  like  a  cannl  boat  by  horses  plod- 


ding along  a  towpath  by  the  river.  Small-sized 
houBeboats  are  drawn  by  liand,  wldrh  requires 
some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  substitute  for  equine 
labor,  and  also  are  propelled  by  poling. 

The  boat  itself  is  a  sort  of  barge,  a  large  fiat 
boat  upon  which  is  constructed  the  **house,"  a 
cabin  of  several  apartments,  comprising,  accord- 
ing to  the  dimensions  of  tho  hoireeboat,  one  or 
two  slee])ing  rooms,  a  dining  saloon  and  sitting 
room,  kitchen,  bath  ami  necessary  otliccs,  and  a 
roofed  veranda,  front  and  back.  A  flight  of  steps 
leads  from  the  forward  deck  up  on  to  the  flat  top 
or  **  roof  "of  this  one-storied  house,  and  licre,  as 
on  an  upper  deck^  sheltered  by  a  gay,  multicolored 
awning,  the  passengers  sit  and  amuse  themselves 
variotisly,  reading,  chatting,  sewing,  sketching, 
singing,  as  pleases  individual  fancy. 

Some  of  iheeo  Thames  houseboats  cost  a 
"  pretty  penny,*'  and  are  fitted  up  witli  every 
elegance  and  luxury  that  a  fastidious  ami  extrav- 
agant taste  can  require  and  modern  art  atul  in- 
geiniily  supply  ;  yet  *'  houseboating  "  is  not  nec- 
essarily an  expen??ive  luxury. 

A  renovated  old  canal  boat,  or  barge,  with  the 
hold  planke<i  over,  is  sometimes  made  to  do  duty 
as  a  houseboat.  Upon  the  body  of  the  boat  a 
long  room,  some  iifloen  or  twenty  by  seven  or 
eight  feet,  is  built,  allowing  pivssagewaya  of  alniut 
two  feet  at  each  side,  so  that  the  coxswain  may 
pass  safely  from  bow  to  stern  of  the  boat.  Lock- 
ers, which  aliio  serve  as  seats,  are  built  around  the 
inside.  In  tiie  centre  the  dining  table,  with  fold- 
ing leaves,  is  scoured  to  the  flooring,  and  at  either 
end  of  the  cabin  or  saloon  are  contrived  state- 
rooms of  moderate  size,  with  hingt«d  berths,  wire 
frames  for  waslistamls,  ami  square,  cushioned  seats 
which  are  lockers  in  disguise.  When  the  house 
is  built  and  the  roof  tinned  tlio  whole  Vmat  ia 
paintud  a  glossy  white  or  some  attractive  light 
color,  her  name  lettered  in  bright  coloia  across 
the  stern,  and  the  national  colors  run  up  the  tow- 
pole,  which  rises  about  five  feet  above  the  roof. 

Such  is  the  coustrnctinn  and  appearance  of  an 
ordimu'y  houseboat,  and,  considering  its  simplicity 
of  nuiniifacture  atid  the  fun  to  be  had  out  of  it, 
it  is  almost  a  wonder  that  It  is  not  to  be  seen  on 
the  M'aters  of  our  lakes  and  oanals  as  well  as  upon 
the  Thames. 

jMnch  increase  of  pleasure  might  be  estimated 
if  the  houseboat,  with  all  its  comforts  and  de- 
lights, were  floated  upon  our  American  waters. 
The  Wealthy  American,  like  the  En;^dish  million- 
aire, could  well  afford  one  of  those  Hoating  jial- 
aces  similar  to  that  reproduced  in  our  illustra- 
tion. For  two  thousand  dollars  a  fine  one  could 
be  built  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  whole 
family,  no  matter  how  numerous,  and  a  few  friends 
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1)^de8.  A  smaller  one  would  make  a  charming 
lioueyruoon  nest  for  two  young  weildeJ  lovers — or 
for  a  luxurious  bachelor.  On  tiie  Thames  house- 
boats of  all  sizes  can  be  rented,  like  a  cottage  by 
the  sea,  at  so  uiucli  jwr  month,  or  by  tlie  season. 
TJie  lotting  of  houseboats  niiiy  yet  become  a  lu- 
crative industry  here  as  on  the  Thames. 

A  few  years  since  a  gentleman  from  New  York 
on  a*  visit  to  friends  in  England  became  favorably 
impressed  with  houseboatiitg  its  an  amusement, 
and  upon  his  returu  home  had  a  fine  boat,  somc- 
what  larger  and  heavier  than  the  English  river 
hoat.  built  after  the  model  of  a  regular  house- 
boat, lie  had  a  tug  to  transport  it  wherever  it 
was  desired  along  Long  Island  Sound,  and  when 
winter  ciune  had  it  shipped  to  Florida  by  sea,  and 
there  it  floated  arnid  tlie  orange  groves  and  ever- 
living  green  of  the  tropic  woods  along  the  St. 
John,  tlie  Indian  and  tiie  Ocklawaha  Rivera.  Of 
course  it  cost  him  a  fortune,  and  was  only  a  mill- 
ionaire's novel  amusement. 

But  all  are  not  milliiitiaircs  like  Mr.  Lorillard, 
antl  the  pleasurable  novelty  of  jnst  sucji  a  boat 
could  not  be  compassed  by  everyone.  Even  on 
the  Thanjes,  where  tugs  are  not  needed,  to  own 
a  handsome  houseboat  **  costs  numey,"  chieily 
for  the  furnishing  and  fittings,  some  of  tliem 
lieing  AS  residendent  with  polished  brasses  and 
tiiled  decks  as  one  of  tlie  **  White  Squadron." 
And  then  the  exqnisito  saloons,  witli  ricli  carpets 
and  hangings,  and  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
Ixtndon  drawing  room  on  a  lesser  scale.  And  the 
Howers.  English  latlies  of  fashion  and  fortune 
squander  whole  fortunes  on  their  cut  flowers, 
perpetrating  real  extravagances,  and  the  perfumed 


cargo  wliich  a  fine  houseboat  will  Bometimes  carry 
would  snfBce  to  supply  the  market  of  a  great 
city. 

The  most  cogent  charm  of  this  mode  of  sum- 
mering out  is  ill  the  possibility  of  ilomiciling  at 
any  part  of  Liie  river  according  to  fancy.  Hav- 
ing pitched  upon  a  place  to  his  liking,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  floating  palace  steers  toward  iho 
desired  location  tlirough  the  thousand  and  one 
locks  of  ilie  Upper  Thames,  and  moors  his  resi- 
dence beside  a  shaded,  grassy  bank.  Here  the 
happy  "crew'*  pass  the  briglit  summer  months 
of  '*  outing.'*  If  familiar  with  the  place,  they 
maybe  deluged  wiih  visitors;  if  the  auchonige 
is  new  to  them,  there  will  be  places  to  explore, 
friends  to  cultivate,  jmrties  and  excursions  to 
organize,  in  a  way  novel  in  every  respect.  The 
girls  and  boys  will  be  wild  with  joy,  atul  with 
good  reason  :  it  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  fill  tlie  lungs  with  plenty  of 
fi*eah  air  ajul  create  robust  health. 

It  is  a  charming  excursion  on  the  eve  of  a  Hen- 
ley regatta,  along  something  like  two  hundred 
houseboats  and  stejuncrs  all  laden  with  flowers, 
Take  a  skiff  and  row  along  the  file  of  houseboats, 
and  you  will  sec  all  the  ]>ann.'an»a  of  their  family 
life  unroll.  Here  is  the  saloon  where  the  ** gov- 
ernor" [Amjlue  for  paternal  parent)  sifis  his  grog 
and  reads  the  magazines,  tlie  mamma  crochets. 
the  girls  jilay  the  piano  and  the  banjo  afiJ  sing, 
Charlie  lies  off  in  an  armchair  smoking  his  silver- 
mounted  pipe,  and  the  whole  party  are  enjoying 
also  the  fresh  evening  air.  Farther  along  are  the 
chambern^aids  **  laying  down"  the  beds.  Else- 
where steaks  are  broiling',  and  the  fashionable 
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Cliinese  tamtam  sounds  the  dinner  hour.  Here, 
ugutn,  is  baby  goin^  to  sleep  by  ilio  open  window, 
to  whioh  1)0  owes  his  rosy  clieeks. 

And  the  day  ends  under  tho  veranda  or  on  tbe 
roof  deck  in  gay  conversation,  sometimes  flirta- 
tions amongst  tbc  young  people,  while  in  the 
saloon  their  ciders  court  sleep  over  a  last  hand 
of  whist. 

What  a  luxury  of  summer  living  I  And  did  not 
tlio  rennells,  in  their  lust  ileliichtfu!  hook,  rightly 
christen  the  Thames  tlio  **  stream  of  iiloasurti"? 

In  our  prosaic  United  States  economical  con- 
siderations deter  many  of  tis  from  thinking  much 
of  any  such  prolonged  summer  pleasure  on  tho 
water.  Yachting,  iis  goes  witliout  saying,  i^  an 
amusement  for  millionaires  only — the  million  arc 
"not  in  it."  Steamer  travel  is  not  inexpensive  if 
carried  on  to  any  extent.  Why  shouldn't  we  try 
hou:>eboating  forni'liange  ?   Not  the  iloating-pnl- 
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ace  arrangement,  but  the  everyday  ordinary  house- 
boating. 

Our  larger  rivers — the  Hudson,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  and  others — are  too  broad,  have 
too  sti*ong  currents,  and  no  suitable  paths  alung 
their  banks  for  towing :  but  we  have  fiuo  canals 
innumerable,  ami  plenty  of  lei^ser  streams  witli 
low  shores,  and  in  every  State  are  lovely  lakcii 
where  the  houseboat  might  harbor  a  gay  set  of 
summer  girls  and  boys.  Life  in  a  houseboat 
moored  on  a  placid,  lily-grown  lake  would  surely 
bo  idyllic,  even  if  the  traveling  was  rather  cir- 
cumscribed. 

If  nnyuno  feel  inclined  to  try  houseboating  on 
an  economic  plan,  let  him  procure  an  old  barge, 
not  too  cumbrous,  nor  yet  uuseaworthy,  and  have- 
a  carpenter  build  the  "house"  upon  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  neat  cabin,  some  twenty  by  nine  feet, 
patting  in  two  or  three  windows  in  the  side  walls. 
Have  the  flat  roof  covered  witli 
tin,  and  a  flight  of  light  steps 
to  lead  up  to  it.  The  house 
should  be  about  eight  feet  high. 
In  the  four  corners  the  individ- 
ual cabins  must  be  built.  For 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars- 
such  a  boat  could  be  built,  large 
enough  for  four  to  live  in  all 
summer.  A  smaller  boat  could 
lie  built  at  lessex[>ense.  Setiond- 
hand  stuff  can  l>e  used,  and  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint  will  make  all 
"spick  and  span/' 

All  the  furnishings  —  cocoa 
matting  for  the  floor,  denim  or 
scrim  for  porfihrjt.  chairs, 
stools,  bedding,  crockery,  glass 
and  kitchen  apparatus— can  be 
furnished  from  home,  or,  if  not 
convenient,  flfty  dollars  is  a 
sufficient  outlay  for  such  nec- 
essaries. Have  hooks  for  tea- 
cups and  racks  for  plates,  etc. 

Take  along  a  few  rngs  and 
pillows  for  use  on  deck,  and 
there  is  jour  houseboat,  all 
"compac'and  comf  able.*' 

If  on  a  river,  tugs  or  i)astiing 
steamers  can  be  hired  to  tow 
the  boat  from  place  to  ]dace, 
instead  of  hoi*ses.  On  a  canal 
horses  can  he  had.  So  you  will 
have  an  inexpensive  floating 
home,  and  at  any  time  can  *'tie 
up  "alongshore  and  explore  the 
surrounditig  country,  go  u-fish- 
ing,  kodaking,  sketching,  flirt- 
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mins  ?"  qiici'k's  some  imseutimentiil  one,  with  no 
thirst  for  the  iimittaiuable.  It  is  »  littlo  stnm^o, 
but  there  really  are  just  eucli  iit'0[)le,  wlio  eaii't 
appreciule  poetry  or  loiiiaiiticisn],  or  be  moved  by 
seiuimentikl  eoiisiderations  for  u  moment ;  the 
prfictical,  the  utilitarian  aiul  llie  nceeswiry  so  jipr- 
vadc  their  mortal  mind  iw  to  leave  no  routn  for 
tiie  soul  to  expand  into  the  incfTuble. 

However;  it  must  be  iidniiLted  that  uufavorablo 
weaithcr  is  corlainly  doleful.  Leaden  skies,  drip- 
ping trees,  dark  meadows,  coffee-colored  water, 
witii  u  heavy  current  almost  always  Imrd  to  steer 
against,  and  naturally  this  stress  of  weather  oc- 
curs ai.  the  very  prettiest  and  most  romanlio 
jmiut  of  the  trip.  Wrll,  in  sneh  a  predi(!anieut 
thoro  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  do  ns  they  do  in 
Spain,  let  it  raiu  I — pour  torrents  if  it  wants  to, 
and  while  this  all-powerful  **  it  "  wreaks  '*it«" 
own  sweet  wet  will  without,  gather  *' crowsily  ** 
into  the  little  t-aloour  light  up  tlio  oil  stove.  relL 
Tolly  to  '^put  the  kettle  od,  and  all  take  tea.' 
8ort  out  jdaying  cards,  wind  worsted,  and  show 
how  charming  your  naturally  amiable  disposition 
really  is  under  such  nntowarduess  of  weatlier. 
By  and  by  you  look  out,  and  lo  !  all-outdoors 
ing,  or  otherwise  dii4K)rt  yourselves  all  the  long  has  undergone  a  magic  transformation.  Where 
summer  days.  are  the  black  trees  and  the  brown  water  ?    Masses 

And  how  delicious  the  soft,  still  nights,  when  of  silver-white  clouds  sail  slowly  through  the 
tho  river  glitters  with  brilliant  moonlight  and  opening  blue  ;  the  water  is  glancing  and  shim- 
the  few  scattered  stars  veil  their  bright  eyes,  en-  mering,  ami  all  tlie  elms,  or  chestnuts,  or  willows 
rious  and  dazzled  by  the  silver  splendor  of  the  are  swaying  and  rustling  and  scattering  diamonds 
lovely  summer  moon  sailing  in  gentle  queenliuess  in  the  breeze.  Your  fJU't/osicrlc  edition  of  f'hris- 
across  the  vague  blue  of  the  night  sky  I  She  toi>hcr  Columbus  tjikes  heart  of  gnwe  and  iho 
Emiles  softly  at  her  fair  mirrored 
Imago  in  the  glanciug  river,  aiid 
the  river  quivers  with  eager  delight 
and  smiles  back,  flattering  with  ev- 
ery sparkle  the  beauty  and  bright- 
ness of  its  divinity.  The  shores 
are  dark  masses  of  wreathed  green- 
ness ;  tlic  Avater  depths  mirror  sha- 
<lowy,  graceful  shapes,  as  well  as 
the  moon's  radiant  face  ;  the  air  is 
ustir  with  soft  zcphyrous  sighings 
and  mysterious  breaths  of  intangible 
fnigrauce.  Tlie  eoftness,  the  fra- 
grance, the  languor  of  the  vague 
sweet  summer  night,  the  musical 
undertone  of  the  lapping  river,  the 
rustle  of  the  trees,  lull  us  to  reverie, 
4ind  ihence  to  sleep,  under  tho 
watching  stars  and  the  passing 
luoon,  and  we  dream  of  never-end- 
ing summers  and  sim])le,  ever-happy 
life  amid  the  sweet  surroundings  of 
nature. 

•'But  what  do  you  do  when  it 
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find  it  (the  can)  defy  pocketknife, 
scissors,  boAt  hook,  sharp  stones,  anti 
every  availuble  bit  of  sharp  metal 
aboui'il,  id  not  only  niaililening  for  the 
moment,  but  enough  to  shed  gloom 
over  an  entire  boating  party  for  tlie 
space  of  one  wiiole  day's  working 
lionrs. 

And  when  defeat  ends  the  strug- 
gle, and  in  despair  you  wildly  cast 
the  battered,  shapeless  hulk  of  a  onc& 
smooth,  rounded  can  into  the  watcr'a 
depths,  and  watch  it  sink  with  all  it» 
hoarde<l  store  of  daintiness  within, 
jou  mentally  register  a  noble  resolve 
to  discijiline  your  weak  memory  yet 
more,  so  that  no  necessary  adjunct  of 
comfort  may  be  lacking  to  mar  such 
an  excursion  hereafter. 

Resides  the  indispensable  can  open- 
er, you  will  want  plenty  of  oil  for  the 
stove,  candles,  soda  water,  novels,  sta- 
tionery, telegraph  blanks  and  towing 
rope.  The  young  ladies  will  remem- 
ber to  bring  along  their  own  banjos 
and  crochetwork,  and  a  young  man  or 
two  to  make  fun  of  by  way  of  killing 
time. 

But  don't  in  any  case  make  the  error 
of  taking  too  much.  What  on  earth 
is  the  use  of  packing  trunks  full  of 
finery  and  boxes  of  cloying  sweetness, 
and  lots  of  foolish  things  which  you 
think  essential  to  your  pleasure  and 
comfort,  but  which  are  all  o!)ly  useless 
lumber — surplusage  ? 

A  good  many  will  loa^i  their  house- 
boats as  thoy  do  their  vessels  for  the 
voyage  of  life — lots  of  gorgeous  ap- 
parel, hosts  of  fine  friends  that  they 
don't  care  anything  for  and  who  don't 
care  anything  for  them,  only  for  what 
they  can  make  out  of  them — with  fashion,  show 
and  etiquette,  until  tlie  boat  is  so  loaded  and 
so  cumbrous  and  hard  to  manage  that  yoti  never 
know  a  moment's  respite  from  cure  and  anxiety, 
never  have  time  to  lie  watching  the  wind-swept 
clouds  and  the  sparkling  river,  to  sec  the  white 
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tiller,  ami  away  yon  steer  for  fresh  discoveries. 
Naturally  much  of  the  comfort  of  the  expedi- 
tion depends  on  a  judicious  supply  of  the  things 
you  **  take  away."  You  will  need  everything  your 
daily  habits  call  for  in  the  way  of  food — fresh 
vegetables,  milk,  eggs  and  meat  can  he  purchased 
en  ronfe — and  tlie  necessary  utensils  for  preparing  and  yellow  lilies  jiod,  and  the  blue  forget-me-nots 
and  cooking.  Here  is  where  the  oil  stove  or  al-  smile  at  you.  No  !  you  must  dress  fine  and  air 
cohol  lamp  and  canned  delicacies  come  in  with  your  jewels,  and  entertain  your  friends  and  take 
telling  effect.  care  not  to  fail  to  flatter  their  pet  foibles,  and 

Hut  don't,  on  your  life,  forget  the  can  opener.     **  trim  sliip''  and  keep  all  well  under  way,  with 
To  struggle  with  a  hermetically  sealed  can  wIu.mi     an  ever-watchfnl  eye  to  avoi<l  disaster. 
the  palate  is  tempted  and  tortured  to  vain  desiie        Don't  do  it  !    Let  your  houseboat  and  your  boat 
by  hunger  and  the  appetizing  picture  of  savory    of  life  be  packed  with  simply  a  comfortable  homo, 
vegetable  or  luscious  fruit  outside  the  can,  and    a  few  friends  whom  you  love  and  who  love  you. 
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your  cat  and  dog,  enough  to  eat,  and  eomething 
to  wear  that  will  wash  and  keep  its  looks.  Then 
you  will  find  your  boat  easy  tu  [niH,  and  if  it 
should  strike  a  snag  and  upset,  nothing  will  take 
much  hurt,  yon  will  have  a  little  time  to  enjoy 
yourself  and  think  as  well  as  work — and  it  won't 
cost  80  nnicli ;  and  of  an  evening  you  can  tinkle 
tlic  banjo  a  little  i\tu\  hum  an  old  soTig  or  two. 
instead  of  bothering  your  head  figuring  up  ox- 
]>en8es. 

Though,  as  wo  have  said,  our  American  rivers 
are  for  the  most  part  too  rapid  and  wide  for  such 
boating  as  enlivens  the  Upper  Thames  in  England, 
yet  on  our  magniticcnt  canals,  with  their  many 
locks,  a  houseboat  can  find  sufficient  scenery  and 
adventure  to  entertain  the  most  eager  of  novelty 
seeker?,  notwithstanding  most  of  the  neighbor 
craft  will  be  the  commercial  and  sluggish  canal 
boats. 

Towing  and  poling  are  the  houseboat's  math* 
ods  of  locomotion,  and  thougli  some  can  bo  rowed, 
it  is  almost  too  hard  work. 

A  moderate-sized  boat  can  be  pulled  by  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  a  party  in 
turn  ;  if  one  has  to  do  all 
the  lowing  liis  trip  will  be 
much  tike  the  Irishman's 
first  voyage  on  the  *'ragin' 
canawl." 

'*  Shnre  a  Yankee  ia  srcwd- 
er  thin  a  fox,"  said  the  poor 
fellow.  **  I  undhertuk  to 
wurruk  me  passage  on  their 
owld  canal  boat,  and,  do  yez 
moind,  thim  divils  of  Yan- 
kees put  me  to  dhrivin'  the 
horses  along  the  towpath. 
liedad,  but  fur  th'  name  o' 
tiio  tiling,  rd  OS  well  gone 
ftfut."  It  would  seem  as  if 
accidents    were     impossible 

ih  primitive  methods  of 
c^motion,  and  the  timid 
Bi:d  nervous  can  congratulate 
themaelses  accordingly  on 
tiieir  choice  of  a  pleasure 
craft.  But  yet  accidents  hnt'e 
occurred.  The  locks  are 
sometimes  quite  exciting 
phices.  Carelessness  about 
the  steering  gear  hiis  )>een 
known  to  send  a  happy  boat 
load  of  pilgrims  flying  or 
sprawling  in  various  undig- 
nified and  uncou»fortable  atti- 
tudes around  the  quiet  house- 
boat. 


Then  the  towing  line  will  catch  on  stumps  or 
unyielding,  low  branches  of  trees,  or,  if  slack, 
tangle  itself  up  as  hopelessly  as  Lucy's  crochet 
wool,  and  never  an  end  be  gelatable.  Never  set 
a  spooney  couple  to  tow  yon.  They  will  want  to 
do  it,  but  take  timely  warning — a  well-meaning 
youth  and  maid  went  ashore  to  tow  tlieir  aunt 
and  chaperon,  and  behold  I  in  the  sweet  mysteries 
of  betrothal  conversatioi*  they  iilly  let  the  tow- 
line  become  unhooked  from  the  bout  without  no- 
ticing it,  and  strolled  two  or  tlirce  miles  on  shore 
dragging  the  loose  line  unconscionsly  after  them, 
while  auntie  took  her  afternoon  siesta  in  un- 
wonted peace,  seeing  not  that  the  bont  was  drift- 
ing jdacidly  back  in  tlie  opposite  direction  to 
where  the  lovers  were  tending.  Finally  they  were 
rudely  roused  from  tlieir  daydream,  and  their  at- 
tention called  to  the  nnatUiched  towing  rope. 

Poling,  too,  has  its  dangers.  Sometimes  an 
experienced  poler  will  get  oTigrossed  in  thought 
orconversution,  a?id  put  the  pole  in  a  hole,  throw- 
ing him  oft  his  balance  ;  or.  us  one  dreamy  young 
man  did,  calmly  stroll  off  the  boat  into  the  water. 


SLOW.  UTT  SAKK — A  srOOESTlOS  FOR 
MKN  WHOPK  Wn*ES  ARK  NERVOUb 
ON    THK    WATKR. 
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with  only  the  pole  to  hang  on  to,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  toy  monkey  on  a  stick. 

In  this  instance  the  heartless  company  aboard 
actually  laughed  at  their  unlucky  poler. 

"  Help,  help  !  I  am  drowning  !''  cried  the  vic- 
tim of  daydreams,  aa  he  iguominiously  sank  into 
the  muddy  water. 

"Stand  up,  you  idiot  I"  yelled  his  brother. 
And  80  he  did,  and  the  water  being  about  two 
feet  deep,  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  waded  after 
the  boat,  and  got  aboard,  "  a  sad  and  sorry  sight 
for  gods  and  men." 

Also  the  steersman  needs  to  be  very  cautious 
when  horses  are  towing,  and  not  try  to  bo  too 
clever,  especially  if  on  a  river  and  the  stream  is  in 
flood.  Of  course,  everyone  who  undertakes  to 
manage  the  tiller  wants  to  be  able  to  display  all 
the  skill  and  careless  grace  possible  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  not  let  the  boat  get  too  much  mixed  up 
with  the  towpath,  which  is  very  surprising  and 
annoying,  not  to  say  disconcerting,  to  an  amateur, 
especially  if  there  are  ladies  aboard.  To  pull  the 
wrong  line  and  send  the  boat  into  the  bank  with 
a  violent  shock  affects  the  nerves  of  all  aboard, 
and  will  make  sad  inroads  on  the  unwary  steers- 
man's popularity.  Even  an  unskillful  tower  is 
less  looked  down  upon  than  a  'prentice  hand  at 
the  tiller  ropes,  for  any  novice  knows  it  is  less 
trouble  to  stay  aboard  and  steer,  with  horses  to 
do  the  actual  pulling,  than  to  plod  along  afoot, 
tugging  a  perverse  towline,  with  all  the  interest- 
ing passengers  enjoying  the  trip  very  satisfactorily 


without  your  society.  But,  as  usual,  **the  post 
of  honor  is  the  post  of  danger,"  and  thus  it  ia 
with  the  tiller  post. 

The  ladies  have  much  the  advantage  in  a  house- 
boat outing.  Seldom  is  much  required  of  them 
except  to  look  lovely  in  dark-blue  serges  or  cot- 
tons made  up  in  natty  nautical  styles,  and  to  at- 
tend to  the  commissary  department,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  their  peculiar  province.  Their  duties 
fulfilled  in  this  respect,  they  arc  at  leisure  all  day, 
and  have  their  reward  in  unlimited  opportunities 
for  fancywork,  fishing  or  flirtation,  lily  gather- 
ing or  landscape  sketching,  or  making  the  air 
musical  with  vocal  melodies  of  pretty  pathos  or 
dainty  comicalities. 

Probably  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  time 
on  a  houseboat  Is  when  she  is  calmly  anchored  in 
some  lovely  nook,  and  all  the  crew  and  passengers 
free  from  cares  or  duties  of  any  description. 

Then,  when  lying  at  full  length  on  your  rug 
under  the  shady  awning,  with  the  prettiest  girl 
you  know  assuring  you  musically  that 

' '  If  you  \rant  to  get  to  heaven 
On  the  uickel-plated— (etc.) — 
You  must  push  dcui  clouds  away,'* 

tinkling  out  a  dainty  accompaniment  on  the 
banjo,  you  feel  as  if  heaven  was  near  enough 
without  either  "pushing  or  shoving,"  and  that 
for  the  present  you  have  no  desire  to  exchange 
your  delightful  life  on  a  houseboat  for  any  more 
active  pleasure  than  you  are  enjoying. 


':* 
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WHY  CARL    HENNEMAN    NEVER   MARRIED. 

By  Makia  L.  Fickien. 

"  Do  YOU  know,  doctor,  that  I  luive  often  won-  much  attached  to  one  of  our  professors.  Dr.  Carl 

dcrcd  wliy  vou  Iiave  remained  a  baclielor  ?    It  has  llenneman,  wlio  seemed  to  respond  to  my  feelings 

become  a  habit  witli  me,  whenever  I  see  a  passably  and  treated  me  with  all  the  affection  of  a  father, 

attractive  man  or  woman  remain  single  through  I  was  spending  an  evening  with  him  in  hia  private 

life,  to  wonder  what  was  the  youthful  romance  room,  and   liad    become   suflBciently  intimate    to 

which  decided  him  or  her  not  to  marry,  for  surely  propound  the  question  with  whicli  this  narrative 

everyone  lias  had   some  kind  of  a  love  affair,  begins. 


"Without  meaning  to  flatter,  you  are  a  very  fair 
«itocimen  of  manhood  at  fifty,  and  why  is  it  that 
you  have  remained  so  long  unappreciative  of  the 
fair  sex  ?" 

1  was  a  young  medical  Btudfub  from  Saltville, 
Virginia,  Henry  Braxton  by  name,  and  had  a  few 
months   before   entered   the    Richmond   Medical 


The  doctor  shook  the  ashes  from  his  cigar,  and 
smiled  rather  easily  as  he  replied  : 

"I  think,  Henry,  that,  as  a  rule,  your  theory 
in  regard  to  jK'oplo  ia  correct,  ami  1  am  not  an 
exception.  I  don't  believe  in  parading  sorrows, 
for  if  we  feel  very  deeply  they  become  sacred,  atid 
then  silence  necessarily  ensues ;  but  as  you  have 


OolIegG ;  and  then,  by  that  straiigc  altniction  by  seemed  to  grow  very  near  to  me,  I  will  tell  you 
which  some  people  draw  us  to  them  while  otiiers  the  great  secret  of  my  life,  which  has  been  burled 
repel  us  in  the  same  proportion,  I  had  become    for  many  years. 
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"As  my  naino  indicates,  I  iim  of  Gennan  de- 
scent, but  having  been  born  in  Virginia  and  lived 
here  all  my  life.  I  gave  all  my  filial  allegiance  to 
the  South,  and  when  the  war  broke  ont  enlisted 
at  once  in  the  Confederate  Army.  I  remained  a 
private  soldier  through  the  four  years,  tliongh  I 
was  very  proml  to  wear  the  gray  even  without 
any  stars,  and  particularly  proud  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  under  Virginia's  bravo  cliieftain, 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  Like  mo3t  young  men, 
I  fell  in  love  Defore  my  boyhood  was  hardly  past, 
though  my  feelings  were  deeper  and  more  lasting 
than  the  love  of  most  youths. 

"Eleanor  Harrison  was  the  girl  of  my  choice, 
and  she  seemed  to  return  my  fervent  attachment 
most  ardently.  Xever  were  lovers  more  unlike  in 
appearance  and  disposition.  J,  as  you  see,  still 
bear  the  impress  of  my  fatherland,  and  am  light 
in  coloring  and  not  at  all  excitable ;  she,  on 
the  contrary,  was  tall  and  slender,  with  beautiful 
dark  eyes  and  hair  and  the  fairest  complexion  I 
over  saw.  She  was  all  fire  and  impulse,  with 
her  feelinp  of  the  most  intense  kind.  Often  I 
would  tease  her,  just  to  see  liow  beautiful  she 
looked  in  her  jealous  anger.  It  was  so  different 
from  my  calm,  cool  nature.  It  was  wrong  for  me 
to  vex  her,  I  suppose,  but  I  did  not  think  of  that 
at  the  time.  I  can  see  her  now  as  she  looked 
when  I  told  her  I  thought  Miss  Emma  Twichell 
was  the  sweetest  and  prettiest  girl  I  knew.  How 
her  eyes  flashed,  and  she  stamped  her  little  feet 
as  she  cried  out :  '  /  hate  ifou^  Carl  Henneman  !" 
But  then,  when  I  told  her  I  wixs  only  joking,  how 
sorry  she  was  as  she  crept  close  to  me  and  said  she 
could  not  help  it,  because  she  loved  me  so  I 

"This  all  took  place  while  the  war  was  going 
on  ;  but  as  lier  home  was  out  on  the  Grove  Road, 
near  Richmond,  and  I  was  stationed  in  the  city 
most  of  the  time,  I  could  see  a  great  deal  of  ?ny 
darling. 

"About  the  time  when  the  warlike  spirit  on 
both  sides  was  at  its  greatest  height  I  went  out, 
by  permission  of  General  Stuart,  to  spend  an  aft- 
ernoon with  my  betrotlied  vife.  The  weather 
was  beautiful,  and  I  proposed  a  walk.  The  Fed- 
erals were  encamped  all  around  Richmond,  and 
unconsciously  we  strayed  very  near  their  camp. 

"As  usual,  I  had  been  teasing  Eleanor  by  tell- 
ing her  of  the  beautiful  flowers  and  delicacies  a 
Richmond  girl  had  sent  me,  and  with  a  petulant 
toss  of  her  head  she  had  walked  away  from  me  on 


the  other  side  of  a  clump  of  bushes.  I  thought 
to  wait  a  few  moments  before  seeking  her  to  make 
up,  as  usual,  but  before  that  time  she  saw  what 
I  did  not  see,  that  a  blue-coated  officer  had  a- 
mnsket  aimed  at  me  on  the  other  side — thinking, 
I  suppose,  that  I  was  a  spy  around  their  camp. 

"  With  the  cry  of  a  wounded  animal  Eleanor 
sprang  to  my  side.  Two  white  arms  went  up 
around  my  neck,  her  soft  cheek  pressed  against 
my  bronzed  one.  I  heard  the  report  of  the  mus- 
ket before  I  knew  what  was  the  matter,  and  then, 
with  one  sigh  and  a  gas]>,  Eleanor  was  dead  and 
I  unharmed. 

"  In  an  instant  the  Federal  captain  was  by  my 
side,  as  I  leaned  over  her  lifeless  form  ;  his  voice 
was  very  husky  as  he  said  :  '  I  would  give  my 
life  not  to  have  done  this  ;  we  don't  make  war  on 
women.' 

"  But  regrets  were  unavailing,  for  the  deed  was 
done.  No  effort  was  made  to  molest  me,  and 
with  an  escort  of  Federal  troops  to  assist  me  I 
carried  Eleanor's  body  home.  The  next  day  we 
buried  her  in  old  St.  John's  Churchyard,  the  cap- 
tain with  his  whole  regiment  attending  the  serv- 
ices, and  standing  with  uncovered  heads  while 
the  solemn  words  were  being  said.  It  could  be 
truly  said  of  many  of  them  that 

*' '  S'miething  on  the  soldier's  cheek 
Washed  off  the  stikin  of  powder.' 

"As  I  lingered  at  the  grave  a  few  moments 
after  all  the  rest  were  gone  the  blue-coated  officer 
approached  me,  and  grasped  my  hand  as  he  said  : 
'  My  friend,  we  both  think  we  are  fighting  in  the 
right  cause,  but  I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  undo 
the  harm  I  have  done  you.  I,  too,  love  a  beauti- 
ful girl  on  New  Hampshire's  hills,  and  know  how 
you  must  feel  !'  Then  he  was  gone,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  cherish  any  malice  toward  him. 

"On  the  tombstone  at  Eleanor's  grave  was 
carved  these  words,  though  now  they  referred  to 
a  woman  ;  '  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  another.'" 

The  doctor  had  been  much  moved  during  his 
narration,  but  now  he  was  subduing  his  emotion 
and  closing  this  portion  of  his  heart  forever.  I 
arose  to  take  my  leave,  more  than  ever  convinced 
that 
**  In  each  heart,  thongh  not  always  marked  by  a  cross, 

There  is  the  grave  of  some  fond  hope,  some  cherished 
scheme." 
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THE    RIGHT   TO    FIGHT. 


By  JoAQriN  Miller. 


OiTK  me  the  right  to  fight,  to  toil : 

To  till  the  Bonl,  or  so<1 ; 
To  fight,  vithont  the  thought  of  Bpoil— 
To  guide  the  world  with  God. 

And  who  fought  first,  fought  laat,  revealed 

The  right  to  still  fight  on  ? 
Behold  His  lilies  of  the  field 

Arrnyed  like  Solomon ! 

But  man  arrayB  himself  and  creeps 

From  out  the  ringing  fight. 
WThat  though  God  toils,  if  he  but  keeps 

His  two  hands  helpless  white! 


Would  he  at  Fontenoy  have  fought  ? 

Hiive  bled  with  brave  Navarre? — 
The  8i>ear  to  pnming  hook  is  wrought ; 

The  sword  to  sharp  plowshare. 

And  he  who  fears  the  sharp  plowshare. 

Nor  faces  toil  with  joy — 
Why,  he  had  skulked  with  brave  Navarre,. 

And  fled  from  Fontenoy. 

A  very  dog  will  dig— I  give 

My  compliments  to  d(^B. 
The  only  luzy  things  that  live 

Are  "dudish"  men  and— hogs. 


MY   NEW   ENGLAND   PLAY. 

By  Burt  Arnold. 

Td  been  told  there  was  a  fortune  in  a  good  New  England  play. 

And  I  thought  I'd  try  to  write  oue  that  might  prove  to  be  au  fait ; 

But  as  I  was  born  in  G.>tham  on  a  fashionable  row, 

I  knew  nothing  of  the  farmers  who  used  threshing  fl  lil  and  hoe. 

So  I  packed  a  little  gripsack  and  to  Yankeedom  made  way, 

Tu  investigate  the  ruralists  within  the  land  of  hny ; 

There  I  hunted  fur  a  stopping  place  in  several  country  towns, 

T'ntil  finally  I  found  one  at  Miss  Cinthy  Patience  Brown's. 

Th-n  began  experiences  tint  provoked  my  city  ire. 

For  Miss  Cinthy  set  her  cap  for  me,  "I  wur  sao  like  Josiah ;" 

And  that  comedy  individual.  I  subsetxuentl,.  learnod. 

Was  u  lover  in  her  early  days  for  whom  she'd  always  yearned. 

With  her  aptitude  for  uosin;];  while  I  roved  nl>out  tho  furm. 

She  discovered  'mongst  the  notes  I'd  made  a  cause  for  great  alarm : 

Then  with  arm  akimbo  waite  1,  with  my  notebo-ik  for  a  fau. 

On  the  doorstep  where  she  hailed  nie  with.  "  I  wanter  sec  yeou,  man ! 

"  I  shud  likeler  knaow  whnt  this  stuff  meaus  thet's  writ  daown  in  this  hjntr? 

Sbamele^s  critt  r,  yeou  I     An'  me  tew  think  thet  yeou  wuz  like  Josiah  !" 

S<»  Miss  Cinthy  ranted  till  her  face  assumed  an  ashen  \i\u\ 

And  she  shook  her  corkscrew  ringlets  as  she  eyed  me  tlirough  and  through. 

"  My  good  lady."  I  ventured,  "  those  are  notes  that  I  jot  down  each  day 

As  material  to  be  used  in  the  writing  of  a  play: 

But  what  right  you  have  to  read  them  o'er  I  cannot  plainly  see. 

And  I'll  thank  you  to  return  them,  please —that  book  belongs  to  me." 


"  Whut  I    retam  this  ovidenci?  ergin  yeou  fer  er  libel  suit? 

I  guess  not.  young  man :  'S^jnire  .It^nkins'  court  kin  settle^eour  dispute ; 

Ef  yeou'd  likf-ter  marry  me.  thaough.  I'll  fergive  ther  things  yeou've  writ. 

An*  I'll  p'int  ye  aout  some  chanicters  ter  help  ye  aout  er  bit." 

It  wos  thus  my  airy  castle  cmmbled— faded  far  away. 

For  I  left  the  yokel  '*  deestrict "  on  the  first  train  out  that  day ; 

Ko  more  characters  TU  study  while  within  their  homes  I  stay. 

And  Miss  Brown  is  welcome  to  those  notes  for  my  New  England  play. 
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By  M. 

On'  dashes  ilie  cavtilcaOc  !  Tlie  fine  horses 
«niff  tlic  clear  moniUain  air  !  Hocks  and  stones 
ily  behind  ;  tlie  jtlaiiis  sweep  ubotit  tliein,  as  the 
iiorizon  about  a  ^yiug  train,  and  the  mountains 
■oclm  their  screams.  The  rnina  of  Aztec  cities 
«eeni  to  fly  ])ii9t  like  clouds  before  the  blast. 
There  are  deserts  of  sand  atid  many  lakes,  along 
the  green  margin  of  which  these  Xavajoes' steeds 
«\recp  with  tlie  clatter  of  a  mountain  torrent. 
The  lipa  of  the  Navajo  arc  set  :  he  appears  to 
be  a  ))ai't  of  his  horse ;  his  limbs  almost  encircle 
the  uuimal.  Herds  of  antelopes  see  this  frantic 
ride,  aniiff  the  air,  tuni  to  fly,  wheel  about  and 
gaze  as  the  band  of  half-savages  pass  like  faUing 
«tar3  down  Bomo  precipitous  wall  out  of  sight. 
Jn  a  moment  the  tossing  manes  and  streaming 
masses  of  black  braids  are  waving,  txs  the  horses, 
€till  at  a  gallop,  mount  the  opposite  |>eak3.  Along 
the  mountain  crest  they  seem  a  dark  line  drawn 
against  llie  early  morning  sky,  A  yell,  a  shout, 
and  down  they  go  into  the  forest's  depths,  who^ 
dim  j)at}ig  only  they  and  the  wijd  beasts  have  over 
kn.iuri.  On,  on  they  fly  to  the  northwest  part  of 
New  ilexico,  a  mountainous  country,  inaccessi- 
ble and  unknown,  where  live  the  Xavajoes,  whom 
we  see  returning  from  one  of  iheir  frequent  raids 
into  Mexican  territory. 

Far  in  tho  rear  of  these  matchless  horsemen 


L.  F':tGG. 

come  their  confreres  with  hands  of  stolen  horses, 
eheep,  stuiTs  of  all  kinds  and  enslaved  Mexicans, 
Those  wlio  liurried  forward  send  back  armed 
bands  to  escort  safely  to  their  encampment  tho 
pillaged  stuffs. 

When  once  in  their  rocky  fastnesses  the  inac- 
cessibility of  their  country  proves  a  sufficient  bar- 
rier to  the  intrusion  of  any  enemy.  And,  indeed, 
this  kind  of  country  must  be  selected  ;  were  it 
not,  their  enemies,  the  Spanish-Mexicans,  would 
easily  track  them,  and  dire  punisliment  would 
surely  follow  their  many  depredations. 

The  Spaniards  under  Coronado  conquered  tho 
Xavajoes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  like  tho 
Taehlos  and  Aztecs,  they  suffered  unspeakably 
from  their  cruelties.  But  bo  valiant  and  inde- 
pendent a  race  could  not  long  remain  in  subjec- 
tion, and  when  Popt',  a  powerful  PiiebU*  chief,  led 
an  insurrection  against  the  Spaniards  and  regained 
their  liberty,  tiie  Xavajoes,  too,  were  freed,  and 
have  retained  their  freedom. 

Tliey  have  amply  repaid  the  cruelties  heajxHl 
on  them  by  the  Spaniards  by  raiding  Mexican 
towns,  and  only  since  the  death  of  their  chief  in 
ISjO,  noted  for  twenty-five  years  aa  ''the  >Iexi- 
can  Scourge,"  named  Xarbona,  have  their  depre- 
dations l}een  successfully  cnrtiiiled. 

The  cliff  dwellinga  are  scattered  over  portiona 
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of  Northwest  Xew  Mexico,  aiul  even  in  Arizona. 
The  only  reason  these  people  coukl  have  had  for 
building  so  eyrielike  nuiet  have  been  from  motives 
of  secnrity  and  defense.  The  sides  of  the«e  ruina 
(see  ])icture)  conform  to  the  cardinid  points,  and 
the  buildings  cover  a  rectangle  ^00x307  feet. 
Defaced  rooms,  heaps  of  rubbish,  are  everywhere, 
and  experienced  army  officers,  after  studying  the 
cliffs,  their  hieroglyphics,  the  broken  potteries, 
fragments  of  woven  woolens,  etc.,  Iiave  confidently 
aftirmcd  tl»at  the  Navnjoes  are  the  descendants  of 
tlie  inhabitants  of  these  mighty  cliffs. 

It  is  an  oft-aske<l  question,  if  the  above  fact  is 
true,  why  then  has  this  tribe  so  retrograded  in 
building  their  dwellings  i*  One  answer:  When 
they  deserted  the  cliffs  the  cultivable  and  pas- 
toral portions  of  this  arid  country  were  absorbed 
by  the  I'ueblos  ;  of  necessity  they  became  luco- 
motivo  and  scattered.  Thus  they  gradually 
adopted  the  habitation  suitable  for  such  an  ex- 
istence— the  lodge  they  now  inhabit, 

AVhy  were  these  cliffs  deserted  ? 

Tlie  grim  visage  of  this  stupendous  mass,  fast- 
ening our  attention  by  tlie  sublimity  of  its  ap- 
pearance, vouchsafes  no  reply.  Desolate  I  De- 
serted ! 


^•<^fe^ 


VAJIBOKA^  TUE  NAVA.JO  CmEF  AKD 
BCOURGE." 


MEXICAJ^ 


yxvAjo  cmiRCD,  nkau  fort  winoatb,  n.  ai. 

These  nomads  usually  settle  in  summer,  camp- 
ing in  some  fornieily  frequented  ground,  ueing 
old  iuits  or  quickly  buikling  others  of  conical 
shape  which  niucli  resemble  tlie  jaailes  of  the 
Pawnees.  These  are  about  eight  feet  high,  eight- 
een feet  at  tlie  base,  and  constructed  of  poles, 
which,  laid  against  each  other  at  the  apex,  are 
spread  out  to  the  required  diameter  below,  the 
whole  being  covered  witli  bark  or  brush  and  mud. 

DnriTig  this  i»rolonged  stay  largo  crops  of  corn, 
maize,  vegetables  and  melons  are  inised,  to  be- 
dried  for  winter  use  ;  for  strangely,  though  tliese 
Indians  have  sucli  immense  herds  of  every  kind, 
they  never  eat  meat,  cheese,  butter  or  milk. 

When  they  first  saw  thu  Spaniards  sheep  were 
unknown  to  them  ;  but  they  have  stolen  and  in- 
creaswl  their  flocks  since  with  such  care  that  llie 
best  merino  sheep  have  not  finer  nor  softer  fleece 
than  have  the  Nava joes'  flocks.  Their  fleeces- 
make  superior  wool,  and  the  brilliancy  and  dura- 
bility of  the  various  dyes  is  nnexcelled  by  the  sci- 
entific chemists  of  P>urope. 

From  time  immemorial  they  have  excelled  all 
Indian  tribes  in  tlieir  original  manufactures  ;  the 
exquisite  styles  of  their  cotton  textures,  the  in- 
genuity shown  in  embroideriTig  with  feathers 
skins  of  animals,  and  the  variety  of  patterns  em- 
ployed for  their  various  artii-les,  vie  with  tlie 
craft  of  civilized  artisans.      These   patterns  are 
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Baid  to  hiive  been  Btiggestcrl  br  the  strata  of  dif- 
ferent colored  cni'tbiS  in  the  sides  of  the  mighty 
cliffs  whore  lived  tht-ir  anuestora.  ThcMi*  aingulur 
blanket,  the  Sftrupe  Xavajn,  is  of  so  dense  a  text- 
ure that  it  will  fref|nentl_v  hold  water,  and  thoy 
not  seldom  sell  in  >[exico  city  for  *3uO.  Imper- 
vious to  water,  defying  roughest  iiwge,  includ- 
ing soiling,  when  carefully  waslied  the  rich  hues, 
blues,  crimsons,  purples  of  these  Oriental  shawls 
regain  their  primitive  freshness. 

A[id  thoy  know  (not  alniie  ja  this  art  conOticd  Lo 
our  diplomatists)  liow  to  keep  their  counsel,  for 
no  outsider  knows  how  their  dyca  are  made,  how 
llieir  wools  are  prepared  or  dyed,  so  no  one  has 
■been  able  to  copy  tiiis  branch  of  their  work. 

The  costume  of  these  senii-gavages  is  unique, 
-even  for  au  Indian  dress  ;  ami  the  round  cap  lield 
in  place  by  a  chin  strap,  iioUling  eagle  feathers, 
.surmounts  well-sha]>ed  lieads  with  bold  features. 
Their  eyes  have  extraorilinary  sight,  and  their 
symmetrical  foreheads  denote  latent  powers.  'Fine 
figures,  not  less  than  six  feet,  eouibiiic  ease,  grace, 
power  and  activity.  Nor  nro  the  women  inferior 
in  any  way  to  the  men.  Many  albinos  are  here 
who  have  delicate,  fair  skin,  fiaxen  haii*,  liglit-blue 
■  or  pink  eyes.  These  are  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  prevailing  coloring. 

A  Tariety  of  herbs  are  raised  by  the  modicino 
men,  who  alone  possi'ss  knowledge  of  their  prop- 
erties. Incantalions  accompany  the  administration 
of  these  decoctions,  and  if  tl»e  patient  does  not 
quickly  succumb  to  thedu  united  horrors  they  are 
soon  placed  where  they  no  longer  burden  their 
fellows — tliey  are  da?erted. 

Polygamy  prevails,  tlie  last  wife  ruling  the 
others.  Eating  from  the  opposite  sides  of  a  bas- 
ket is  their  simple  marriage  ritual.  Among  in- 
llucutial  chiefs,  as  in  Intlia,  wife  burning  with  the 
husband's  corpse  prevails. 


The  lioraes  receive  far  mora  cai'e  than  either 
wife  or  children,  and  are  noted  for  their  fleetness, 
power  and  gentleness ;  and  so  united  are  uuister 
und  beast  tliat  when  mounted  the  Navajo  seems 
centaurlike  in  grace  and  movement. 

If  they  can  be  obtjiined  by  purchase  or  theft, 
the  horses'  trappings  arc  Oriental,  often  valued 
at  hundreds  of  dollars — the  richest  iMcxican  sad- 
dles Embossed  with  silver,  ofttimes  inlaid  with 
jewels;  bridles  of  finest  leather,  heavy  with  em- 
broidery, resplendent  in  silver  ornaments;  across 
the  neck  a  folded  blanket  is  thrown  ;  over  the 
flanks  a  long,  fleecy,  silky  black  fur  falls.  And 
our  Navajo,  happy  in  iho  hi»r6e'a  finery,  rmvs 
not  that  he  is  practically  liumeless. 

They  are  fearless  horsemen,  hunters,  thieves 
and  would  be  jiccrless  tight-rope  walkers.  They 
have  renuu'kable  voices,  wliieh  enable  tliem, 
when  watching  our  troops,  or  other  intruders  into 
their  domain,  to  communicate  with  each  other 
from  distant  crags  in  that  far-reaching  tone  pe- 
culiar to  the  Swi^s  peasiint. 

When  they  descend  these  almost  vertical 
heights  the  Navujoes  trip  down  as  quickly  and 
lightly  as  minuet  dancers  ;  and  this  diming  per- 
formance seems  Tieitherto  alarm  them  nor  partic- 
ularly attract  tlitdr  fellows* aitencion — so  common 
is  it. 

Witchcraft  abounds,  and  among  their  st.ange 
superstitions  is  their  unwillingness  to  tell  their 
Indian  names,  l;elieving  it  is  followed  by  ill  luck. 
For  these  names  they  give  Mexican  substitutes, 
so  Xarajo  was  the  name  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
Spaniards.  Tlieir  tribal  Indian  name  is  now 
known  to  be  Teninii  (man). 

Fetiches  are  made  and  much  used,  and  they 
worship  *' their  unknown  god ''in  the  churches 
he  has  built.  Near  Fort  Wingate,  N.  M.,  where 
this  church  is  found  (piige  141).  t he  Nava joes  often 
camp  in  great  numbers.  The  pass  is  narrow,  but 
through  it,  immediately  it  expands  into  a  valley 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  tnilo  huig.  which,  for  this 
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rooky  country,  is  one  of  extru- 
ordinary  beauty.  Rich  soil,  pines 
tnll  and  largo,  Inxnriant  grass  ; 
tlie  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
IS  undulating,  is  covered  witli  a 
profusion  of  the  most  beautiful 
And  delicate  flowers,  espenially 
the  wild  rose,  during  the  entire 
summer.  A  wholesome  stream  of 
water  trickles  tlirough  tliese  wilds, 
making  it  a  safe  and  coniforUible 
retreat. 

Here  come  the  hordes  of  Navit- 
joes  to  propitiate  their  many  gods 
and  to  prepare  fetiches  for  tlie 
year — the  annual  council  of 
fetiches. 

Now.  a  fetich  may  be  described 
as  an  object  in  which  a  spirit  has 
been  induced  to  dwell  for  the 
biMiolU  of  the  owner.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  un1es:4  the  ob- 
ject is  ronBtrncte<l  in  the  proper 
manner,  also  painted  mrrectlv. 
the  spirit  will  not  remain  there. 
These  spirits  are  very  particular 
about  sucli  things.  Only  the 
pnestg  can  make  tho  feticliee 
properly. 

When  the  hunter  is  about  to 
set  forth  upon  an  expedition  he 
takes  his  image  of  tho  particular 
piey  god  he  desires  to  propitiate, 
and  has  it  loaded  by  a  priest  with 
the  spirit  of  that  divinity.  Re 
hangs  it  about  his  neck,  performs  many  more 
Ceremonies,  scattering  sacred  meal  nf  corn,  pray- 
ing the  trees  of  the  forest  and  its  dense  tliickets 
to  hold  and  entangle  his  game.  When  he  reaches 
the  spot  where  the  beast  he  is  pursuing  has  lain 
down  he  goes  through  more  leligions  acts,  wilh- 
fuit  which  success,  he  thinks,  would  fail  liiui. 

And  so  for  all  the  gods  there  are  rites  to  be  [>er- 
formed.  Tho  rain  god,  the  sun  god,  the  war  god, 
the  mother  god,  eacli  is  mhlressed  with  |»rayer ; 
sacred  meal  is  cast  over  each,  prayer  chatiis  are 
sung  with  dancing,  acconipained  by  r:vttles;  a 
feast  follows,  where  the  best  is  reserved  for  the 
god. 


MORE  AHOU'I*  THK  NAVAJ<»ES. 

Ix  the  recent  troubles  on  San  Juan  liiver  tho 
Navajoes  were  represented  as  conducting  them- 
selves in  an  itisolent  fashion,  and  as  if  they  owned 
the  region,  so  tlmt  they  Jieedeil  to  be  disciplined. 

This  view  of  them,   however,  according  to  a 


A    ^AVAJO    l.NOIAN    WEAVING    .MATI?. 

Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
contrasts  strongly  witli  tho  general  tone  of  army 
officers  of  experience  and  high  rank  wljo  have 
commanded  in  that  region  during  yen  is  past. 
Mention  has  l^en  made  in  the  )tre8S  of  the  kind- 
ly spirit  in  which  General  McCook  s[K)ke,  in  his 
last  report,  of  the  Mavajoes,  as  ''this  most  in- 
teresting people,"  ami  aleo  of  the  declaration  of 
his  predecessor.  General  Cirierson,  that  they  were 
"a  powerful  and  deserving  tribe  of  Indians." 
General  Grierson  pointed  out  that  they  had  of 
late  years,  in  consequence  of  tlic  settlement  of 
tlie  country,  been  'M.)ionght  into  closer  mntact 
with  an  exacting  and  avaricious  class  of  white 
men.  among  whom  are  many  Mormons  and  for- 
eigners, who  try  to  moriopolizc  the  unsnrveyeil  gov- 
ernment Ian*ls  to  the  detriment  of  the  Indians." 
One  evidence,  at  all  events,  of  ihe  good  faith  of 
the  Navajoes  is  their  surrender  of  the  Indian 
who  killed  Welch.  If  ibis  man's  story  is  to  l>e 
believed,  the  two  men  had  for  a  lojig  lime  been 
at  odds  over  an  unpaid  debt,  and  Welch  attacked 
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the  Imlian,  who  thereupon  killed  his  adversary  aiibsiat.  These  henU  are  so  lar^^e  and  great  ia 
ill  Belf-defenso.  Whether  this  U  true  or  not,  it  numbers,  thcr  cannot  hide  thorn  away.  For  sna- 
ia  probable  that  there  occurretl  a  brawl  and  fight  lenauce  thny  must  scatter  over  great  areas  of 
like  hundreds  that  occur  every  year  not  only  on  country.  The  same  conditions  obtuiu  for  their 
the  frontier,  but  in  the  cities,  and  tliat  the  Ji.s-  larg^e  herd*  of  horses.  The  Xnvnjo  Indians  have 
tortion  of  fiuoU  an  affair  into  a  massacre  of  whites  been  and  are  now  peaceful  and  industrious  in 
and  a  going  of  the  Knvajoes  upon  the  warpath  agriculture  wherever  a  locality  can  be  found  with 
was  absurd.  water  or  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  warrant 

Turning  to  a  previous  report  of  General  Mc-    attenijits  at  this  industry.     From  the  date  of  our 
Cook,  we  shall  learn  sometlnng  more  of  the  char-     first  knowledge  of  these  Imliatia  they  have  been 

celebrated  for  the  style  and  ex- 
ti*aor(linary  good  quality  of  their 
weaving,  their  patterns  often 
exceeding  in  beauty  any  known 
to  our  civilization.  These  In- 
dians, with  their  herds  of  sheep 
and  horses,  are  self-supporting. 
They  number  nearly  IS.OOO. 
Four  thousand  dollars  has  been 
allotted  to  this  people  for  tho 
firica!  year.  The  Navnjoes  are 
anxious  to  have  sehods  estab- 
lished at  points  within  their 
reservation,  hut  serionsly  object 
to  having  their  children  taken 
to  different  places  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  parents,  wiio  may 
desire  to  visit  them  during  the 
scliDol  term." 

This  does  not  carry  out  tho 
idea  of  a  turbulent  anri  insolent 
trihc  intent  upon  making  trou- 
ble.    If  we  take  the  report  of 
the  former  agent  of  the  tribe, 
Mr.  VundcTer,  ra.ide  in  the  cen- 
sus year.  1800.  we    shall    find 
these  further  etatements  iit  re- 
gard   to   their    condition    and 
their  prospects  :  **  I..ast  6i»ring 
t  li  e     governniLMit    distributed 
among  the  members  of  Che  tribe 
wheat,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  melon 
and  pqimsh  seeds  to  the  extent 
of    #oOO,  M'hich    promise   well. 
The   crops    last    year    were 
estimated  as  follows:   Wool, 
2,070,000  pound?;  squashes,  1,000,000;  peaches, 
8,000  bushels;  pelts.  201.OOO  ]K)unds  ;  blankets, 
value  $30,000  ;  pinon  nuts.  li^T.OOO  pounds  ;  po- 
tatoes. 'iOO  bushels  ;  rye,  100.     Owing  to  the  very 
limited  extent  of  farming  laud  on  the  reservation, 
these  Indians  have  very  little  inducement  to  be- 
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ncter  and  disposition  of  the  Navajoes.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  need  of  enlargirtg  Fort  Wingate,  which 
is  at  Bear  Spring,  near  the  southeastcorner  of  the 
Navajo  reservation,  about  tliree  miles  from  tlio 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  General  McCook 
pointed  out  its  importance  on  accontit  of  its  situ- 
ation.    Then,  referring  to  tlio  Indians,  ho  adds  : 


come  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  give  nearly  all  their 


•*  The  Navajoes  would  prove  a  formidable  enemy  attention  to  stock  raising,  I  consider  the  follow- 
as  to  numbers  and  arms  in  case  of  war,  but  are  ing  a  fair  estimate  of  their  possessions  in  animals: 
vulnerable  on  account  of  their  possessing  such  Sheep,  700,000 ;  goats,  500.000;  horses. -250.000  j 
nameroua  herdH  of  sheep,  upon  which  they  mostly  cattle,  6,000  ;  burros,  1.000  ;  mules,  GOO/' 
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W'k  were  hitif/  rordinhiieniti  invited  to  honor 
with  ouv present  ia  the  enlnre  rovjvf/fd  of  Miiriliita 
Gonzalez  ami  Ignacio  Baca,  wliich  was  to  talvo 
place  at  the  Cathedral  at  eight  o'clock  in  tlie 
luorDing  ou  the  date  given.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  ceremony  ft  reception  was  to  be  held  at 
the  house  of  the  bride,  and  in  the  evening  a 
grand  ball  would  bo  given  at  the  favorite  public 
hall  of  the  place.  The  invitation  is  on  ragged- 
edge  Bristol  board,  folded  aquaro.  One  inside  sur- 
face bears  the  form  of  invitation,  printed  in  gill, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  are  two  tiny,  ragged- 
edge  envelopes,  pasted  and  tied  with  white  ribbon 
bows»  containing  respectively  the  canU  of  liie 
bride  a  n  d  groom,  also 
printed  in  gilt. 

A  band  of  native  nmsi- 
cians,  violin,  guitar  and 
horn,  led  the  wedding  \n>>- 
cession  to  the  church,  and 
all  were  afoot.  After  the 
ceremony  the  music  pre- 
coded  the  wedding  party 
back  to  the  house  of  the 
bride'a  parents.  Tables 
were  set  with  refreshments, 
where  not  much  ceremony 
wiu  obseived  in  partaking 
by  both  invited  and  unin- 
Tited  gue3t8.  The  musi- 
cians played  some  dauce 
tunes,  and  those  so  inclin- 
ed— and  iher  were  many 
for  such  limited  space — 
joined  in  the  dance.  The 
bride  also  whirled  tlirough  the  mazes  witli  the 
rest,  Most  of  the  guests  retained  their  bonnets 
and  wraps  even  while  dancing,  and  no  one  seemed 
to  think  that  the  style  of  dress  made  any  differ- 
ence even  ul  a  *'  wedding  reception." 

Calico  or  velvet,  summer  hat  or  winter  hat,  or 
no  hat  at  all,  it  was  all  tlie  same.  \o  one  allowed 
the  lack  of  appropriate  apparel  to  jirevent  jiartici- 
pation  in  the  wedding  festivities. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  briile  and  groom 
went  to  have  their  photograph  taken  in  their 
bridal  array,  a  custom  observed  by  all  well-to-do 
Mexicans. 

I  hav*>  seen  a  number  of  such  pictures,  and 
tliey  all  bear  a  monotonous  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  the  same  subjects  might  have  iK)8ed 
for  all,  as  far  as  any  ditterence  is  observable  to 
to  the  disinterested  eye.  Tlie  photo  is  made  in 
Vol.  XXSVI..  No,  2-10. 
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a  she  to  frame,  and  afterward  adorns  the  wall  of 
the  best  room.  The  couple  stand  stiffly  side  by 
side,  jriiuiiig  hands  and  staring  fixedly  at  t-!ie 
camera  with  an  expression  of  uncettainty  and 
some  apprehension. 

The  iiall  where  the  wedding  ball  was  given  was 
the  second  story  of  a  partly  adobe  and  j>:irtiy 
stone  building  whose  walls  were  threateningly 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  room  was  of  gen- 
erous size,  having  been  built  for  use  as  a  lecturo 
room  or  tlieatrical  purposes,  and  hud  a  stage  at 
one  end.  Sitting  with  his  feci  swinging  from  the 
edge  of  this  stage,  when  we  entere<l  the  Indl,  waa 
a  man  of  such  untidy  and  rough  appearance  that 
I  thought  him  a  belated 
workman  and  wondered  at 
his  being  allowed  to  linger, 
but  he  afterward  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  guests.  His 
long-  Icggeil,  well-worn 
cowhide  boots,  into  which 
his  loose,  shabby  trousers 
were  tucked,  never  missed 
a  dance  during  the  even- 
ing. 

The  walls  of  the  room 
were  whitewashed,  and 
scattered  about  were  sim- 
ple pine- wood  brackets 
holding  the  candles  and 
lamps  which  served  for  il- 
hunination.  The  door  had 
nut  been  sporially  prepar- 
ed for  dancing,  and  would 
have  been  improvetl  by  a 
good  scouring.  At  intervals  between  the  dances 
water  avhs  sprinkled  about  to  lay  the  dust  created 
by  so  many  fee:.  A  tousle-headed  boy  of  eleven 
or  twelve  years,  habited  in  a  cast-off  suit  of  adult 
size,  which  some  generous  American  had  un- 
doubtedly endowed  him  with,  circulated  among 
the  guests  occasionally  with  a  bucket  of  water  an*! 
tin  cup.  that  tlie  thirtity  might  refresh  themselves. 
It  was  a  motley  crowd,  AH  ages,  sexes  and 
conditions  were  represented,  and  in  most  inatancea 
the  '*  wedding  garment  '*  was  sadly  lacking.  Num- 
bers seemed  to  have  forgotten  to  fiiush  their  toi- 
lets, and  men  without  collars  and  minus  sus- 
penders rather  shocked  our  American  fastidious- 
ness, while  such  niceties  of  toilet  as  a  necktie  and 
polished  shoes  were  glaringly  apparent  by  their 
i-arity.  There  were  not  many  chairs  in  the  hall, 
so  but  few  of  those  not  dancing  could  be  seated. 
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but  that  fact  did  not  at  all  diBcommode  the  Mex- 
icans, who  squatted  around  in  their  customary 
primitive  fashion  against  the  walls,  most  of  the 
women  with  the  inevitabie  shawl  drawn  over  head 
and  shoulders,  from  beneath  which  came  occa- 
sional infant  wails  and  not  oppressively  fragrant 
clouds  of  cigarette  smoke.  The  natives  grow  a 
tobacco  of  their  own,  or  buy  cheap  American 
brands,  and  make  their  own  cigarette  wrappers 
of  dried  corn  husks  or  brown  paper,  the  com- 
bined odor  of  which  in  burning  is  not  the  motst 
agreeable  perfume  to  sensitive  olfactories.  The 
women  smoke  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
the  men,  and  at  all  times  and  places.  The  sharp 
concussion  of  cracking  pifion  shells,  the  nut  of  a 
native  species  of  pine,  resounding  upon  the  air 
from  all  directions,  also  added  character  to  the 
occasion. 

No  one,  of  whatever  age  or  condition,  refuses 
to  dance,  and  the  grandfather  and  grandmother 
join  in  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  Cuna  or  the  Var- 
soviana  with  quite  as  much  zest  and  enjoyment  as 
the  young  man  and  maiden.  The  Mexicans  do 
not  appear  to  enjoy  dancing,  wliile  in  reality  they 
are  inordinately  fond  of  it,  and  will  undergo  any 
sort  of  privation  and  go  through  any  kind  of 
weather  in  order  to  attend  a  baile.  They  are  not 
usually  of  lively  disposition  or  mirthful  expres- 
sion, but  when  dancing  their  appearance  is  posi- 
tively funereal.  They  have  none  of  the  undulat- 
ing movements  of  the  Americans  in  dancing,  but 
neither  are  they  stiff  or  ungraceful.  Tliere  ap- 
pear to  be  but  two  joints  in  their  bodies,  those 
at  the  waist  line  and  elbows.  As  for  smiling,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  part  of  theirt:ode  that  at  such 
a  time  it  would  be  uupardonably  sinful,  and  never 
a  word  is  uttered  between  partners. 

The  toilets  of  the  ladies  were  peculiar  and  va- 
ried, while  those  of  the  men,  although  not  offer- 
ing scope  for  as  much  variety,  were  quite  as  pe- 
culiar in  their  way.  One  man,  a  stout,  loose-hung 
individual,  who  in  one  of  the  figures  was  dancing 
opposite  where  our  party  was  standing,  caused  us 
much  discomfort  by  the  maladjustment  of  his 
costume,  and  his  descriptive  list  will  serve  as  a 
sample  of  many  there.  Undeniably  he  had  neg- 
lected the  process  of  ablution  that  morning  upon 
arising  from  his  night's  rest — water  is  scarce  and 
expensive  in  this  part  of  the  country — and  had 
again  omitted  to  attend  to  it  before  coming  to 
the  bade.  He  had  also  evidently  been  unable  to 
find  his  comb  and  brush,  or  likely  he  did  not  own 
and  could  not  borrow  one.  His  shirt  was  of  some 
coarse,  dark,  striped  cotton  material,  which  was 
new  a  long  time  previous,  and  had  apparently 
never  been  laundried.  He  was  innocent  of  col- 
lar, cravat  or  stud,  and  a  vest  and  suspenders 


were  not  comprised  in  his  wardrobe.  His  nether 
garments — trousers — were  too  large  about  the 
waist  and  required  continual  attention  to  keep 
them  in  position.  He  tugged  at  them  constantly, 
and  yet  was  apparently  oblivious  of  being  uncom- 
fortable. A  benevolent  young  bachelor  in  our 
party  suggested  our  donating  our  handkerchiefs 
to  improvise  a  substitute  for  his  lack  of  the 
proper  article  for  support.  Of  course  the  man^s 
shoes  were  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his  toilet, 
and  besides  needing  the  acquaintance  of  blacking, 
would  have  been  benefited  by  a  visit  to  the  cob- 
bler. 

The  partner,  in  this  same  dance,  of  this  un- 
kempt specimen  is  worthy  of  description.  She 
had  the  most  lengthy  expression  of  countenance 
I  ever  beheld.  It  was  painfully  lugubrious,  and 
she  was  depressingly  homely.  One  unfeeling 
young  man  began  to  quote,  "She  never  told  her 
love,  but  like  a  canker  i'  the  bud,"  etc.,  and  the 
quotation  was  so  ridiculous  as  applied  to  such  a 
case  that  even  the  most  dignified  of  us  could  not 
restrain  our  laughter.  She  had  taken  great  pains 
with  her  toilet.  If  water  was  scarce  at  lier  house 
face  powder  wiis  not,  and  she  was  a  living  proof 
of  her  admiratioii  for  an  alabaster  complexion. 
The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  could  never 
liave  vied  with  the  miniature  flower  garden  which 
she  bore  upon  her  head,  and  which  contained 
artificial  botanical  specimens  of  hue  and  form 
unknown  to  nature.  Her  dress  was  a  silk,  green 
in  effect,  of  weave  and  design  like  we  unearth 
from  our  grandmothers' and  great-grandmothers' 
closets.  It  was  made  with  a  plain  round  waist 
and  straight,  full  skirt.  At  her  throat  she  had 
an  expansive  white  lawn  bow,  tied  with  mathe- 
matical precision  and  decorated  w:th  a  gorgeous 
red  artificial  rose.  She  wore  a  profusion  of  Mex- 
ican gold- filigree  jewelry,  which,  while  very  fine 
as  to  quality  of  metal,  was  hardly  of  a  style  to 
suit  refined  taste.  Her  hands  were  covered  with 
brown  cotton  gloves  so  ill  fitting  that  they  had 
the  most  ludicrous  effect  of  making  her  fingers 
look  as  if  separately  done  up  in  h  'ge  poultices. 
At  one  time  something  occurred  which  seemed 
to  be  amusing,  and  she  was  just  about  to  be  guilty 
of  attempting  an  abortive  smile,  when  conscious- 
ness overwhelmed  her  and  brought  every  one  of 
those  ten  poulticed  digits  to  her  mouth  and 
strangled  the  unnatural  expression  of  merriment 
in  its  birth. 

Another  sefiora,  dressed  also  in  a  rich  silk  of  a 
bygone  age,  and  whose  person  was  also  lavishly 
flower- bedecked,  wore  at  her  waist  line  at  the  back 
a  plain  steel  buckle  of  such  immense  size  and 
high  polish  as  to  suggest  the  warning, ''  Clear  the 
track,"  it  so  resembled  a  locomotive  headlight. 
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But  all  the  seflorfu  wore  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
the  posseeaors  of  steel  buckles  or  cotton  gloves, 
niid  the  majority  were  devoid  of  any  oruament 
whatever,  appearing  at  the  ball  in  the  only  clothes 
they  owned,  their  everyday  attire,  consisting  of 
-calico  skirt — sometimes  short,  sonietinies  trailing 
— short,  shapeless  calico  sack  and  shawl  ilrawn 
■over  head  and  shoulders. 

Artificial  flowers  of  colors  and  forms  to  make 
nature  bhisli  abounded  among  the  rich  ladies, 
their  persons  being  plentifully  decorute<l  with 
tliem.  Of  all  the  native  element,  the  britle  only 
was  dressed  in  goo<l  taste,  a»id  she  was  so  per-force, 
as  her  toilet  and  all  its  accessories  were  of  neces- 
fiity  white.  A  few  diivs  later  she  gave  evidence  of 
lier  natural  taste  by  appearing  upon  tlie  street  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  dressed  as  for  an 
afternoon  call  and  retaining  the  same  costume  the 
day  Ihrough.  A  day  or  so  later  still  she  came  out 
in  a  black  crape  bonnet,  which  had  done  service 
fiome  months  before  ia  mourning  for  a  relative,  a 


black  shawl  and  calico  dress,  and  wore  the  same 
without  change  the  entire  day.  Another  day  she 
appeared  with  a  shawl  over  her  head  in  real 
Mexican  fiishiou. 

An  episode  of  the  ball  whicli  aftorded  ili version 
for  some  at  least  was  one  oidy  to  be  experienced 
in  sucli  a  country  as  this.  A  woman  who  hud 
attended  with  un  infant  in  arms  embraced  the  op- 
portunity, wliicli  the  child's  ^oiiig  to  sleep  af- 
forded her,  for  n  dance.  She  de|i08itetl  (he  sleep- 
ing bundle  upoti  a  chair  which  she  lia<l  been  oc- 
cupying, but  siie  evidently  kept  a  watcliful  ej-e 
for  its  safely,  for  presently  a  maternal  shriek  rent 
the  air,  crying.  *'My  baby — dou't  sit  on  my 
baby  r  just  in  time  to  prevent  an  innocent  and 
oblivions  man  from  occupying  the  baby's  impro- 
vised bed,  with  the  baby  for  a  cushion. 

The  diincing  and  revelry  continued  until  day- 
light next  morning,  although  the  following  day 
wjia  Sunday;  but  wo  retired  from  the  festivitioa 
at  an  early  hour. 


VO 
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TifR  vacations  of  the  snmmor  season  have  not 
half  tlio  jay  of  tlioso  taken  in  winter,  wlieu  ono 
takoR  fliglit  from  storm  ami  snowa  to  tlie  tendcr- 
tenipereil  tropics.  ]'!soa|>fl  is  easy.  When  this 
liiglit  was  taken  winter  was  at  ita  worst.  Tlie 
stont  Spanish  steamship  Panama,  of  Barcelona, 
hvy  shivering  ami  siillen  at  her  Soiiili  Street  pier, 
A  soft  split  tir  of  icy  raiti  dampened  the  docks  and 
bedewed  the  Vandyke  beard  of  Pedrillo,  the  tall 
bos*D  wiio  stood  at  the  Imtchwar,  hurrvin^  be- 
lated  freight  into  the  hold,  and  cnrsing  the 
chnnky  Catalan  crew  in  soft  C'aslilian.  Far  down 
in  the  depths  of  tlie  deeply  laden  bhip  came  the 
sound  of  a  steady  scraping  i\b  the  stokers  slioveled 
Cumberland  coal  under  the  boilers  and  a  cloud  of 
bitumen  poured  from  the  smokestack.  Somelliing 
like  Htirted  sit^liing  floated  out  of  tlie  door  hibeled 
"Maqnina."  It  was  lime  to  start  for  (.'uba,  the 
Pearl  of  tho  Antilles,  tlie  Ever-faithful  Isie,  which 
is  always  having  revolutions,  or  any  other  pet 
name  that  may  suit  tlie  fancy.  From  the  dining 
room  below  tho  insinuating  odor  of  garlic,  accom- 
panied by  the  more  pungent  flavor  of  Spanish  oil. 


obtruded  itself,  now  and  then  ro-enforced  by  a 
breath  from  the  galley  out  of  which  raced  a 
str'^am  of  waiters  bearing  dishes  to  the  tlireo 
PVenchmeu,  the  single  Cuban  and  tlie  Spaniard, 
who,  with  a  person  who  became  known  as 
'*  Chonny  Smeef  "  and  the  Pilgrim,  made  up  tho 
cabin  list.  They  were  very  merry,  those  live,  and 
it  was  well  thoy  were.  This  was  their  hist  meal 
for  tliree  days,  and  it  was  not  long  with  them. 

There  wiia  no  lingering.  When  the  hour  came 
the  C  atalans  scam|KMed  about  briskly  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  in  another  the  Panama  had  swung  out 
into  the  stream.  The  big  policeman  on  the  dock 
waved  a  dignifled  farewell,  and  tho  voyage  had 
bogini.  Tho  sea  is  forever  tho  wiine,  yet  ever 
changing.  Two  days  and  three  nights  the  Paua- 
ma  tumbled  amid  the  Avallowing  waves,  but  when 
the  third  morning  broke  winter  had  ffivon  wav  to- 
spring  ;  by  night  spring  had  become  summer. 
Tlie  tall  needle  of  Jupiter  Tiight  warned  the 
Panaiiuf  off  the  Florida  coast,  but  all  day  long- 
she  kept  within  sight  of  the  low  peninsula,  driv- 
ing away  at  evening  when  the  light  on  (irand  Key 
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fcegau  to  glon*.  Ouly  a  few  montbs  before  the 
"wreckers  IjiuI  lured  the  Pttnauia  upon  the  coral 
rocks,  iiml  she  will  never  again  trust  herself  with- 
in tlic  glimmer  of  their  false  lights. 

The  waters  of  t!ie  Gulf  ran  high  and*  kept  the 
decks  awash.  But  on  the  top  of  the  cabin  was  a 
place  of  refuge,  Ucro  canio  the  wretches 
from  the  close  cabins  as  soon  as  they 
could  crawl.  Uere  "Chouny  Snieefl'' 
nibbled  his  aour  roll  and  sipped  diluted 
8t.  Vincent  wine,  wliile  the  Pilgrim  weut 
Ijelow  and  ate  all  ho  couUi  get.  One  by 
one  the  Fronclimen  became  viaible.  All 
had  been  in  tho  diplomatic  service  of  the 
republic,  and  were  on  errands  on  the  Isth- 
mtia,  in  Cuba  and  in  Mexico.  Tiie  oldest 
M-as  going  to  establish  a  banana  planta- 


company.  The  sky  was  bright  and  warm  winds 
blew,  >i'ow  and  then  the  cook  killed  a  chicken. 
Tlie  ship's  cat  lolled  as  lazily  on  a  locker  as  upon 
a  fireplace  rug.  The  ship's  barber,  who  was  also 
the  '•  medico"  and  the  priest,  attended  to  all  tho 
tasks  which   these  oflices  required.     lie  dosed. 


A    tlULUUAM   VILI^A. 
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tion  at  Baracoa ;  the  next  in  years,  a  gay  fellow 
who  sang  chausonnettes  from  the  boulevards  all 
day  long,  was  returning  to  Mexico  to  look  iip 
some  mining  interests  ;  and  the  third,  a  big  lieu- 
tenant iu  the  army,  was  on  a  roaming  military 
mission.  The  Spaniard  kept  to  himself,  but  the 
Cuban,  when  he  secured  his  sea  legs,  clung  to 
the  Yankees.  He,  too,  was  on  a  mission,  but  it 
liad  to  do  with  politics  and  trouble  with  Mother 
Spain.  lie  was  not  afraid  of  the  Americanos  ;  to 
the  rest  he  was  dumb. 

Life  went  lazily  on  the  Panntjia,  It  was  made 
np  n»08tly  of  sleep  and  meals,  with  occasionally 
an  episode.     Flying  fish  and  porpoises  kept  her 


confessed  and  shaved  with  equal  Hkill fulness. 
*•  He  skeena  me,"  said  the  Cuban,  after  testing 
one  accomplishment.  Tho  only  Kuglisli  speaker 
in  the  ship's  company  wjis  tho  engineer.  He  had 
eeeu  too  much  of  life  and  was  placidly  tired.  His 
sighing  engine  ran  on  night  and  day,  and  tho  en- 
gineer waa  almost  as  automatic.  Xothiug  moved 
liim.  The  gale  t)iT  Hatterad  had  chased  Ihv  Pa u- 
ania  far  out  of  her  course,  and  she  was  late.  How 
late  ?  /*  I  do  not  know,"  he  responded,  with  the 
neatest  possible  shrug;  "I  am  the  ma^juinista." 
She  was  also  lost  because  tho  sun  had  not  sliono 
for  three  days.  Where  was  she  r*  "  Kobody 
knows/'  said  tho  engineer,  with  a  philosophically 
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deprecatory  wavo  of  both  bainU.  He  was  right. 
But  by  and  by  tlio  navigators  got  their  bearings 
atid  BJiiled  lK)l<3Iy  forward  until  tlic  bluu  htlU 
that  }iid()  MHt:it)ziui  and  the  \*iilicy  of  the  Yiiniiiri 
from  the  sen  peeiwd  up  into  the  sky.  IJoforo 
sunset  the  Pitnama  would  pass  the  Slorro  L'uatle 
and  he  fiitfc  in  Iluvanu  liarbor. 

Tlio  Catalana  swarmed  into  tlic  foretop  and 
furled  snugly  tlio  great  sr|nare  paii  that  eteadiwl 
the  steamer  in  the  tumbling  sen.  I'ho  Pnttauift 
was  a  wave  plower,  and  cared  nothing  for  aggres- 
sive billows.  8ho  hold  her  way,  lei  them  pUiiige 
and  break  as  they  would.  A  statichor  sliip  never 
floated,  ller  crow  was  moat  industrious,  l-'rom 
daylight  to  dark  they  scrubbed  and  painted  under 
the  tirele&s  eve  of  the  boa'ii,  until  tliO  ship  shone 
and  was  as  sweet  aa  now.  Every  man  of  them 
Bmok(Hl  yellow  cigarettes,  and  suioked  them  all 
the  time  and  overywiici*e.  Whether  lying  under 
a  lifelHiat  painting  its  bottom  or  shinning  up  the 
ehrnuds,  the  cigarette  was  never  for^iaken.  It 
was  an  nnendiiig  stiow  to  watch  them  while  one 
idled  oil  the  hurrieano  deck.  The  hurricane 
deck  was  an  ideal  place  to  loaf  and  to  lunch  on 
a  bit  of  chicken,  tlic  jam  or  jelly  of  the  guava, 
and  absorb  wine  of  St.  Vincent  in  portions  of 
one  to  four  with  water.  The  blue  j)eaks  grew 
into  big  mountains.     It  was  time  to  pack  up. 

The  air  of  the  cabin  was  too  dense  for  the  lieu- 
tenant, llo  wouhl  pack  up  on  deck.  'I'hither 
then  the  ^towards  bore  a  litter  of  Parisian  truiis^ 
iiicluding  the  long  sabre  of  u  cavalry  olliuer;,  a 
hat  box  and  a  dress-snit  ca^c.  Just  to  heighten 
the  incongruity,  the  lieutenant  threw  upon  the 
dock,  together  with  itsHheath.  a  wicked  Arkannas 


toothpick  eighteen  inches  long,  that  glittered 
savagely  in  the  tropic  sun  and  served  notice  of 
dreadful  things  to  come.  It  lay  there  beside  the 
sabre,  looking  twice  as  formidahle  aa  the  longer 
weapon.  The  glitter  of  this  blade  fascinated  the 
Pilgrim.  The  Frenchmen  regarded  it  witli  tioa- 
chtdanee.  They  were  used  to  such  compimions. 
The  Cuban  gazed  at  tlie  knife  with  a  sniff  of  con- 
tempt. He  was  a  quiet  young  man  who  looked 
and  acted  like  a  theological  student  on  a  tempo- 
rary assignment.  "It  is  nothing,"  he  said — 
"  nothing  at  all  I  Thees  ees  much  queecker.*' 
As  lie  spoke  ho  turned  about  and  threw  his  coat 
tail  aside,  revealing  to  the  gaze  of  the  two  Yankee 
innocents,  who  did  not  have  a  decent  jackknife 
between  them,  the  butt  of  a  forty -two-cjilihre 
eeveu-shooter  of  the  rapid-fire  typo.  Those  trav- 
elers, with  the  polish  of  accomplished  men  of  the 
world,  were  armed  to  the  teeth.  They  knew  thoy 
were  about  to  invade  countries  in  parts  of  which 
tliey  would  Imve  to  enforoo  much  of  their  own 
law. 

It  was  high  noon  when  the  TiOaf  of  Matanzas 
first  api>eared.  It  was  within  a  quarter-hour  of 
sundown  when  the /*tfM//mrt  rounded  to  under  the 
guns  of  the  ^[or^o  Castle,  and  waited  until  tho 
comic  crew  of  a  mammoth  longboat  could  tug 
the  pilot  up  to  tho  leeward  side  and  hoist  him 
aboard.  The  blue  Gulf  had  become  calm.  Soft 
winds  blew.  The  setting  sun  bathed  the  sky  in  a 
far-reaching  golden  glow.  The  yellow  walls  of 
the  fortress  were  softened  in  tho  reflection.  Far 
away  across  the  bay,  from  the  Castillo  del  Prin- 
cipe, a  bugle  sounded  tho  evening  call.  It  wjis 
answered  melodiouslv  from  the  Morro,     Before  us- 
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lay  the  city,  its  varicolored  liouse  walla  forming  a 
real-estnte  inusaic  that  lost  its  beauty  when  viewed 
near  by.  The  harl>or,  opening  narrowly  at  the 
Biitlory  of  llie  Twelve  Apostles,  between  castle 
wmIIs,  wua  tlirongi'd  with  shipiiing.  not  at  tli? 
eoaiity  wiiurves,  but  at  anchor  in  convenient 
spots.  Here  jostled  together  colliera  from  Hull 
jind  fleet  stcuniersfrom  tlie  States,  fine  Ptoamshipfi 
ft'on»  Barcelona,  more  mugnilicent  on  the  interior 
than  iiny  sailing  from  New  York ;  high  red- 
stacked  French  vessels  from  Havre  ;  ilie  Cuban 
coasters  of  Ramon  de  Herniera^a  lines;  a  cluster 
of  Spanisl)  gunboats;  and,  best  of  all,  the  trim 
Atht/t/a.  rtving  the  starry  banner  of  the  United 
States,  just  in  from  the  Windward  Tslatnls.  bound 
for  Kcv  West,  to  see,  in  company  wirh  the  bra^e 
Jifftrsrtrfj*',  if  there  were  enrh  things  as  filihuatevs 
abrnuil.  Off  in  a  far  corner,  rusty  and  battered, 
but  afloat,  and  in  fnrm  at  least  perfect,  hiy  the 
last  of  a  forgotten  fleet,  where  she  has  rested  for 
almost  thirty  years,  the  Confederate  blockade 
rnnni^i-  IJonwi,  which  dodged  into  Havana  when 
tiie  war  ended,  ami  was  too  complicated  with  in- 
ternational problems  ever  to  get  out  again.  Swift 
pirogues  tckimmed  about  the  Panama,  laden  with 
guileful  linlel  runners,  who  ttdked  Knglish  flu- 
entlv,  and  swore  that  every  hotel  but  their  own 
was  full.  It  costs  fifty  cents  to  get  ashore  at 
Havaiitt,  but  it  is  worth  it.  Once  ashore,  travel- 
ing is  cluap.  Three  thousand  little  victorias 
liittrl»ed  lo  good  little  horses  fiirnisli  rapid  transit. 
Tlie  streets  are  so  narrow  that  all  coaches  going 
one  way  stick  to  the  Calle  del  Accosta — which  is 
aiipiopriatoly  named — and  come  back  by  the  Callc 
ilel  Obispo.  Cuban  change  is  nmdc  mostly  of 
twenty-cent  pieces,  to  accommodate  the  hack- 
men.  Five  of  these  break  up  a  dollar.  Each 
l)iecewill  fnrtiisli  two  persons  with  a  carriage  ride 
lo  any  part  of  the  city.  Tlio  rate  is  fully  under- 
stood arid  is  never  disputed. 

Cities  are  but  cities.  Havana  is  like  tho  rest 
of  its  kind  tho  world  over,  but  with  a  brosid 
smack  of  Paris,  co»itainiug  all  the  requirements 
of  nietropolilan  life,  including  a  dusty  little  jairk 
where  it  costs  ten  cents  to  sit  in  a  rusty  iron 
chair  under  a  languisliing  laurel  tree,  where  sorue- 
tinu'3  a  big  band  plays  at  night  aronnd  tiie  mar- 
ble counterfeit  of  the  exiled  but  gay  I:sabella. 
once  Queen  of  Spain,  which  was  pnlled  down 
when  Spain  from  very  shame  sent  her  froni  tlie 
throne  and  became  a  republic,  and  which  was  re- 
stored when  her  eon  Alfonso  came  to  the  throne, 
but  which  must  now  come  down  again  in  this 
(litadrennial  year  to  make  way  for  the  figure  of 
the  great  Christopher  Colon,  whose  epitaph,  if 
not  his  bones,  is  in  the  Havana  Cathedral.  Hut 
enough  now  of  the  town.     The  Cuban  country 
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\i  more  taking  to  the  taste  of  the  traveler  who 
loves  beauty  and  the  idleness  of  a  languorous 
land. 

II. 

IIaIluoaI>S  radiate  out  from  Havana  to  Llie 
8uburi>s  of  Tulipau  and  Mariauao,  to  San  Diego 
de  los  Banos,  to  Itatambo,  the  port  for  Santiago 
de  Cuba  ;  for  Cienfuegos.  *'  tlie  city  of  a  hundred 
heat.s/' and  for  Matanzaa.  All  the  roails  except 
tiie  Marianao  line  leave  Bahia,  across  tlie  bay 
from  Havana,  from  a  union  station.  The  line 
to  Matanzas,  from  which  some  of  tlie  others 
branch  off,  is  the  Important  Ferrocarril  Union 
de  Bahia,  the  great  trunk  line  of  Cuba.  The 
cars  are  of  the  American  pattern  of  forty  years 
ago,  when  thei*e  roads  were  built.  The  engines 
are  of  more  modern  pattern,  but  are  by  no  moans 
up  to  date.  Most  of  these,  as  well  as  the  engines 
cm[tloyed  upon  tlie  niiles  of  track  laid  through 
the  c;ino  fields,  are  from  the  Baldwin  Work.-?.  The 
seats  in  the  flrst-class  cars  arc  of  mttau,  and  in 
the  second-class  and  third-class  mere  benches. 
Tlie  fare  is  high,  but  excursions  at  low  rates  are 
fiequ»uit.  Sundays  and  holidays  are  tho  e.u-ur- 
sion  dates.  There  are  about  sevonty-five  lioliduys 
every  year  in  Cuba,  so  no  one  really  Buffers  for 
lack  Iff  cheap  riding.  Kxcept  for  the  single  turn- 
pike three  hundred  miles  long,  built  by  tho  gov- 
ernment to  atlord  the  means  of  getting  stores  and 
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artillery  into  tiie  rebel- 
liouB  region  during  the 
great  revolt,  tiiero  are  i»o 
good  caniuge  roads  in 
Cuba.  Merc  bridle  ]mt)i3 
prevail,  and  everyljody, 
including  the  beggars, 
rides  horseback.  The 
horses  are  clioiipaud  met- 
tlesome.' They  are  nat- 
ural pacers,  and  coming 
from  Arabic  stock,  are 
8])]endid  swldle  steeds. 

But  it  takes  the  rail- 
road to  conquei'  dii^tancea 
and  to  pull  the  traveler 
swiftly  away  front  the  city 
10  iJie  most  beautiful  of  all 
valleys,  a  Vale  of  Terape 
not  exceeded  in  peace  and 

beauty  by  that  valley  in  which  Prince  Rasselas 
contrived  to  be  miserable.  It  id  tlie  Valley  of  the 
Yumuri^  and  ns  melodious  name,  though  born 
out  of  sorrow  and  deatli,  clings  to  tlie  tongue. 
Wlien  Diego  Velasquez,  the  Spaiush  governor,  wlio 
succeeded  Columbus,  was  hunting  tlie  simple  isl- 
and natives  down  with  bloodhonnda,  and  burn- 
ing them  at  the  stake  to  save  their  sonls,  his  sol- 
diers, in  1511,  drove  one  little  band  to  a  fastness 
amid  the  crags  that  separate  tlie  Yunuiri  from 
the  sea.     Surrounded,  and  desperately  revolving 
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never  to  bo  taken,  they  lGai>ed  to  their  dcatli  on 
the  rocks  far  down  below,  with  the  cry  "  lo 
More  !**  (I  die  I)  upon  their  lips,  and  so  perished 
to  the  lust  man.  This,  at  least,  is  the  tradition. 
Tiiat  lliey  were  all  hunted  to  their  death  by  the 
Spaniards  within  a  few  years  after  the  settlement 
of  the  island  is  an  established  fact.  Not  a  trace 
remains  of  the  aboriginal  people  on  the  islands 
that  fell  first  into  the  hands  of  Spain.  Cireed  for 
gold,  for  slaves,  and  strict  regard  for  the  good  of 
savage  souls,  combined  to  urge  oiv  the  \York  of 
destruction. 

But  the  Yumuri  gives  now  no  trace  of  tragedy. 
It  is  a  smiling  valley,  deep-hued  with  the  greens 
and  yellows  of  tropical  foliage,  dotted  with  coun- 
try seats  and  peon  farmhouses.  The  blue  mount- 
ains, with  the  huge  Loaf  of  ^Fatanzas  towering 
into  the  sky,  form  an  impressive  background. 
Fringes  of  graceful  cocoanut  trees  crown  the 
lower  eminences  that  mark  either  side  of  iho 
valley.  Cacti  ami  palms  lend  themselves  to  the 
landscape.  The  air  is  cool  and  delightful,  and 
the  scene  one  of  Nature  in  all  her  glory.  The 
soil  is  sanguinary,  like  the  crimson  hue  nf  the 
dragon's  blood,  not  the  pasty  pink  of  the  so- 
called  red  soil  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  rich  loam 
in  which  cane  and  all  other  crops  liave  thrived  fur 
over  three  hundred  years  without  fertilization. 
Tlie  upturned  soil  adds  its  vivid  patches  of  color 
to  the  landscape.  Guava  bushes,  laden  with 
succulent  fruit,  cluster  in  tliickets.  Pineapples 
abound  in  prickly  groups.  Here  and  there  ladeu 
orange  trees  gladden  the  eye.  The  cane  fields  in- 
trude but  little  in  llio  valley  itself,  but  are  plenti- 
ful along  its  reaches.  They  are  Gimj>ly  like  gi'eat, 
thickly  eown  cornfields,  the  cane  carrying  a  pro- 
digious blade.     This  is  used  for  fodder,  and  the 
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peona  vtho   get  it  mnst  cut  ntitl  trim  free  the 
cano  for  the  planter  in  wliose  fields  they  glean. 

The  charm  of  the  vnlley  is  most  complete  ia 
the  morning-.  It  is  then  cool  tind  clear.  Out 
from  Miitnnzas  the  drive  along  the  ri(l;:!ro  called 
tlie  Ciimbre  winds  above  the  valley,  affording  from 
many  points  fine  tiows  of  both  the  valley  and  the 
fJnIf,  From  this  eminence  it  is  also  possible  to 
look  back  at  the  Bay  of  Muunzas,  with  its  ships 


at  anchor,  and  to  note  the  contour  of  thirty  miles 
of  coast.  Irregular  and  picturesque  as  is  this 
outer  scene,  bounded  by  the  fihimmering  sea,  its 
attractions  arc  surpassed  by  the  inland  vale.  Fifty 
years  ago  a  modest  physician  who  jotted  down  his 
emotions  with  more  than  common  care  wrote  a 
description  of  the  valley  that  cannot  be  improved  : 
'*  On  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  far  down  below 
our  very  feet,  lay  the  lovely  A'ulloy  of  the  Yumuri, 
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with  its  giouiiJs  uow  broken  into  sbiirp  peiiks, 
now  gently  undulating;  ita  caiie  fields  with  tlieir 
pea-green  verdure,  nnd  the  durk-green  foliage  of 
the  tall  paltns  soiittcrcd  irreguhiilv  over  them  ; 
its  ornTigo  groves  and  Inxunnnt  pluntntions  with 
broad  waving  leaver  ;  its  cocoas,  its  almonds,  nnd 
It8  coffee,  with  here  and  there  a  gigantic  ceiba 
spreailing  out  iu  nms-sive  arms  high  in  air.  As 
the  mist  which  in  difTorcnt  jtarts  hung  over  tlio 
scene  rose  in  fleecy  masses  or  gradually  diasolvod 
in  the  iucre^ising  heat  of  day,  and  farm  after 
farm  and  cottage  after  cotUige  became  lit  in  the 
bright  sun'ji  rays,  throwing  into  bold  relief  llie 
illuminated  porlioi.a,  while  the  rest  lay  in  the 
deep  shmle  of  the  Cirnbre,  a  huulBcajK)  was  pre- 
Bented  that  I  had  never  seen  rivaled  even  amid 
the  jiictureaqne  scenery  of  Switzerland.  The  val- 
ley \A  very  sniall.  whii^h,  indeed,  adds  to  its 
beauty,  and  is  bo  completely  hemmed  in  on  every 
side  by  high  precipices  that  it  seems  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  M*orld  ;  while  the  Oriental 
and  quiet  air  it  presents  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  busy  city  just  by  it  and  the  long  extent  of 
mountainous  region  stretching  far  in  the  distance 
beyond." 
But  it  is  when  the  sun  sets  behind  the  mount- 
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ains  into  the  shining  Gnlf  that  the  Yuinuri  be- 
comes magnificent.  It  is  always  beautiful,  but 
witli  tlie  approach  of  night  a  wondrous  change 
comeH  on.  The  sky  grows  clenrcr,  and  its  bor- 
ders brighten  with  golden  gleams.  The  great 
sun  of  the  tropics  shifts  its  color  from  molten  to 
crimson  hues.  The  cocounut  palms  are  unstirred 
by  the  rising  breeze.  Yet  the  air  feels  aluKist 
chill  as  the  strong  breath  comes  in  from  theOulf. 
Shallows  deepen  about  the  foot  of  tiie  hills  just 
as  their  tops  brighten  with  the  gleams  from  tho 
sinking  orb  of  day.  The  birds  flutter  about  un- 
easily. The  far-scattered  houses  stand  out  iu 
the  wliito  and  red  of  tlieir  walla  and  tiled  roofs. 
The  shadows  creep  upward  toward  the  mountain 
tops.  Then,  almost  as  if  tlio  sun  went  liissing 
into  the  sea,  there  is  a  wide  spreading  of  liright- 
ne?8.  The  wholn  valley  lights  up.  Then  the 
shadows  leap  up  and  cover  the  hills.  The  dark- 
ness drops  a  mantle  over  the  scene.  In  a  momei\t 
more  tlic  stars  peep  out  like  diamonds,  and  the 
^ky  i^  alight^  but  with  a  soft  silver  sheen  unlike 
in  every  way  the  gorgeous  extravagancy  of  color 
tliat  has  passed.  Then  when  the  slender  crescent 
of  the  dawning  moon  comes  out  the  night  picture 
U  complete. 

But  all  this  beauty  lies  on  the  borderland  of 
death.  Tlie  waters  of  the  Ynnuiri  and  San  Jnan 
discliarge  themselves  into  a  poisoned  sea.  The 
Bay  of  Matanzas  h  a  harbor  of  death.  Its  waters 
leLMU  with  mun«eating  sharks,  and  tiie  contagion 
of  yellow  fever  mAkes  them  foul.  Scores  of  ships 
have  lain  listless  in  the  harbor  without  a  crew,  all 
liaving  been  swept  away  by  the  pestilence.  Hun- 
dreds of  New  England  sailors  liav»i  lost  their 
lives  in  this  deadly  port.  It  is  safer  now,  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint,  than  ever  before,  but  once 
it  was  03  bad  as  that  Brazilian  perdition  called 
Santos,  to  enter  wliich  is  to  die. 

Tlien  in  the  rainy  seasor:,  when  the  great  cloud- 
bursts fall  from  the  akles,  phenomenal  freshets 
form  in  the  Yumnri  and  in  tlie  broud  reaches 
formed  by  the  glades  of  the  San  Juan,  and  Matan- 
zas  is  overwhelmed.  Twenty  years  ago  one  of 
these  miglity  freshets  cost  three  thouBand  lives. 
A  lesser  disaster  iu  Johnstown  sliook  the  world 
with  horror,  but  this  Cuban  calamity  is  scarcely 
remembered.  It  occurred  at  a  ]>oint  not  more 
than  four  times  as  far  from  New  York  na  that 
city  is  to  Johnstown,  but  counts  as  little  in  mem- 
ory as  the  destruction  of  Chiriose  thousatids  in  the 
floods  of  the  IIoang-Ho. 

The  far-famed  Caves  of  Bellaniar  lie  ia  a  lime- 
stone ridge  skirting  the  Bay  of  Matanzas.  and  are 
reached  by  a  short  but  picturesque  drive  jmst  the 
bcilraggled  botanical  garden  and  many  pretentious 
residences.     The  caves  are  old  in  point  of  diacov- 
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ery,  but  have  never  been  tliorongiily  explored. 
The  entrai»ce  is  directly  from  the  hilltop,  and 
lea<33  into  a  cavern  with  a  torrid  ti'niperatare. 
Tliis  is  odd.  Most  caves  arc  cool,  but  these  cham- 
bers of  Bellainar  are  stifiingly  hot.  They  are  ex- 
tenBive  n;id  beautiful.  'J'lie  stalactite  formation 
is  of  tnagiiosia  and  singularly  Iiiminoud.  It 
gleaniB  like  the  Iticowork  of  the  frost.  Spriiigs 
abound,  and  rare  forniiUions.  There  are  many 
aide  paths  in  the  cavern  tlmt  have  never  been  ex- 
plored. Tlie  bottomless  pit  mtist  have  n  bottom 
fioniewhore,  and  it  only  await*  tlio  corning  of  some 
adventurer  who  possesses  the  boldness  anil  et»ter- 
prise  to  throw  open  new  marvels.  Cuba  is  a 
country  of  caves.  The  coqnina  stone  whit'h  un- 
derlies the  eoi!  is  so  calcareous  that  it  oiTors  pe- 
cnliar  advantages  to  the  natural  forces  that  form 
tlie^e  Hirange  cavities  in  the  earth. 

Between  floods  and  fevers  Matanzas  has  lust 
most  of  its  prosj>erity  and  much  of  its  outward 
beauty.  The  splemlid  bridge  over  the  S:iu  Juiin, 
u  single  arch  of  stone  eighty  feet  in  span,  was  re- 
cently lifted  out  bodily  by  the  rush  of  water,  and 
lias  never  been  replaced.  The  town  is  tints  cut 
in  two,  while  con»municati(»n  is  maiiitairied  with 
a  square-toe  scow  navigated  by  a  lusty  colored 
gentleman  who  twists  a  windlass.     Mutanzas  hoe 


hope  again,  though.  Local  capitalists  have  just 
completed  a  sugar  refinery  built  on  very  expen- 
sive lines,  and  so  well  conceived  architecturally 
that  it  suggests  an  art  museum  rather  than  a  fac* 
tory.  No  white  sugar  is  made  in  Cuba,  the  raw- 
product  going  eritireiy  to  tlie  United  States  and 
Europe.  Tiie  experiment  has  often  been  tried, 
but  without  euccess.  Kefined  sugar  for  home 
consumption  is  imported,  though  of  the  raw  arti- 
cle the  island  produces  not  less  than  four  billion 
pounds  annually.  Large  ca|>ital  is  behind  this 
enterprise,  and  the  condition  of  the  industry  in 
the  United  States  gives  a  ehun;*e  for  success. 

The  labor  problem  is  a  serious  one  in  Cuba. 
The  cane  fields  require  large  numbers  of  laborers, 
and  as  the  slave  trade  no  longer  re-enforces  the 
colored  supply  it  grows  less  every  year.  There 
are  not  more  tluin  half  a  million  blacks  on  the 
island,  and  tliey  are  dying  out  rupidl}'.  In  the 
slave  times  an  able-bodied  African  conld  be 
bought  for  *"^oO  to  f350,  and  if  he  survived  for 
five  years  he  earneil  his  prici*  and  a  handsome 
dividend  besides.  F'ew  slave  womeii  were  brought 
to  Cuba,  because  the  demand  was  wholly  for  field 
hands  and  the  need. for  them  immediate.  It  was 
not  part  of  n  planter's  plan  to  raise  slaves  an<l 
traffic  in  them.  lie  simply  had  to  have  help,  and 
secured  it  in  the  most  immediate  way.  80  the 
two  millions  of  Africans  who  were  sold  into  slav- 
erv  from  the  time  Sir  John  Hawkins  started  the 
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tra<3e  have  left  few  (loacemlaiits,  >[rtny  of  tlio 
slaves  who  were  freed  a  fe^v  years  ago  arc  native 
Africans,  for  the  Cuban  slave  trade,  under  con- 
traband, continued  to  a  very  late  date,  beset  aa  it 
was  with  perils.  The  Spaniali  efforts  to  suppress 
it  were  perfunctory,  though  the  lime  came  wlien 
Spain  freed  tlie  slaves  by  a  gradual  and  peaceful 
process,  whicli  begau  with  the  principle  that  no 
child  couM  be  born  a  slave  and  tluit  released  the 
old  froui  bondage.  \V"iien  at  last  tlie  decree  camo 
that  all  should  bo  set  free  the  planters  lined  their 
chattels  in  a  row,  and  told  them  they  could  there- 
after do  as  they  liked,  go  wiiero  they  pleaded,  or 
work  for  wages  in  their  employ.  The  poor  creat- 
ures are  ignorant  and  nnprogressive.  Tiiey  work 
a  little  and  die  easily.  The  infant  niortaliry  is  ex- 
cessive for  various  causes,  and  tlierc  is  no  outlook 
for  tlio  race  aa  a  ])olitica]  or  labor  factor.  The 
Chinese  who  wore  onco  called  in  to  re-enforce  the 
blacks  have  ]»roTen  failures.  They  make  good 
<»nough  mill  hands,  but  are  wort lilcss  in  the  fields, 
wliere  the  need  is  greatest.  The  peon  farmers  do 
not  like  to  work  very  hard.  Some  progress  is 
Tiiiblo  among  them.  The  more  clever  Cubans 
arc  learning  to  replace  tlie  Americans  who  for 
ilfty  years  have  ruled  as  engiiicLTa  and  fnremen, 
rbemists  and  Buperinteudents.  There  are  fewer 
Americans  on  tlie  island  to-day  than  there  were 
forty  years  ago,  though  its  trade  with  the  United 
Slates  has  increased  a  hundredfold.  'J'he  young 
men  uf  Spain  have  found  here  their  opportunity, 
4>nd  are  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  it. 


If  the  Btory  of  the  Cuban  slaves  could  be  writ- 
Tcn,  it  would  be  a  record  of  cruel  blackness  and 
-tudicd  econndrelism  that*6hould  make  the  de- 
-^cendants  of  the  old  slave  cajitains  of  Salem,  Xew- 
Ituryport  aiul  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island 
t-ilush  for  their  names.  Yet  the  slave  captain  did 
not  always  profit.  The  greatest  estate  near  Ua- 
.  ana  was  founded  by  a  man  who  was  both  planter 
ind  speculator  in  slaves,  who  died  in  a  palace 
worth  at  least  a  million,  lie  had  dealings  with 
a  Yar.kec  captain,  and  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  profits,  planned  a  coup  of  great  merit,  from  a 
standpoint  of  rascality,  llis  estate  ran  down  to 
rhe  Gulf,  and  a  creek  afforded  a  little  sheltered 
iiaven.  From  this  offing  signal  lights  would  be 
hfhown  and  the  black  cargo  bo  brought  ashore  in 
^oats.     It  sometimes  took  a  week  of  manueuvring 

to  land  a  shipload.     On  this  occasion  Don  R 

Jressed  his  retainers  in  the  uniform  of  the  Ordro 
I'nblicoand  hid  them  in  ambush.  Then  the  lights 
were  shown.  M'hen  the  cargo  wu3  all  ashore,  but 
before  the  price  was  paid,  the  mimic  troopers 
rushed  from  the  concealment,  and  captain  and 
crew  tumbled  into  their  boats  and  pulled  for  their 
lives.     The  trick  was  discovered.     A  year  after 

the  Yankee  captain  met  Don  R in  Havana 

and  shot  him  down  in  his  tracks. 

III. 

Although  the  cities  of  Cuba  are  heavily  gar- 
risoned, in  all  matters  except  taxation  the  Span- 
ish rule  sits  lightly  upon  the  ]>eople.  There  is  no 
limit  to  orderly  personal  liberty,  and  the  word 
orderly  is  liberally  interpreted.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  may  not  be  done  for  pleasure  or  profit, 
if  one  gets  past  the  Customhouse.  Havana,  for 
instance,  is  heavily  policed  and  garrisoned,  but 
the  people  are  the  merriest  on  earth  except  the 
Parisians.  Of  course,  beneath  it  all  is  the  shadow 
left  by  the  revolution — the  great  revolution  of 
1S08,  that  degenerated  into  a  mere  comjietition 
in  brutality  and  savagery.  It  became  a  matter 
of  burning  haciendas,  ruining  sugar  estates  and 
miscellaneous  shooting,  throat  cutting  and  garrot- 
in?"  It  gives  one  a  chill  to  sit  in  what  is  now 
liio  gayest  corner  of  the  Tlolel  Inglaterra  and  be 
told  that  one  night  during  the  war  time  a  reck- 
less woman  was  tempted  by  a  dare  to  spring  upon 
the  table  and  sing  the  wild  air  of  the  rebels'  war 
song,  and  that  there  followed,  by  way  of  applause 
from  without,  a  deadly  shower  of  bullets  fired  by 
the  soldiers  on  guard  in  the  street,  killing  the 
singer  and  the  Yankee  telegraph-cable  oj)erafcor 
who  tempted  her  into  the  folly,  and  smashing 
the  great  mirror  that  covered  the  wall,  which  re- 
mained bullet-shattered  for  years  to  tell  the 
story.    But  these  things  ate  memories  only.    The 
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Cuba  of  to-day  bears  no  marks  of  active  oppres- 
sion. There  is  much  geueml  prosperity.  Com- 
merce is  active,  and  the  demand  for  products  is 
good.  Sugar  and  tobacco  bring  millions  to  the 
island.  There  is,  however,  a  curse  fastened  upon 
the  country  for  which  the  government  is  respon- 
sible, and  in  the  proflts  of  which  it  shares — the 
lottery.  Every  ten  days  the  •*  Real  Lottery  de  la 
Isla  de  Cuba  "  collects  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and 
from  the  cigarmakers  of  Key  M'est  and  other 
Southern  towns  where  cigars  are  made,  and  gives 
lip  about  half  of  it  sometimes.  At  other  perio<la 
it  draws  the  big  prize  itself.  It  is  always  ''Heads 
I  win,  tails  you  lose  "  with  this  lottery.  It  keeps 
the  poor  iii  poverty,  it  destroys  all  desire  to  save, 
it  is  a  breeder  of  ruin.  But  everybody  buys  lot- 
tery tickets.  Old  women  and  boys,  blind  men 
and  cripples  sell  them  on  every  corner,  invade 
hotels  and  infest  barrooms,  peddling  the  pale- 
pink  promises  of  luck.  There  are  twenty  parts 
to  a  ticket,  and  the  jieddlers  keep  close  track  of 
their  clients.  If  one  wins,  a  handsome  cash  pres- 
ent is  expected.  It  is  always  given.  Kot  to  do 
so  is  considered  low  down. 

Performances  of  patriotic  pieces  are  tolerated 
in  the  theatres,  thougli  some  of  these  preach  seri- 
ous sedition.  Plays  of  this  sort  always  end  in  the 
triumpli  of  Free  Cuba,  and  Mother  Spain  is  un- 
pleasantly treated,     liut  nobody  cares  for  the  aj 


planse  which  this  sentiment  provokes.  The  guard 
who  lounges  in  the  doorway  looks  languidly  on 
and  does  not  even  shift  his  rifle.  The  guard,  by 
the  way,  is  everywhere — in  the  lobbies  of  the  thea- 
tres, in  the  foyers  of  tlie  ballrooms,  in  the  streets, 
clustering  on  every  coiner,  trudging  along  the 
ties  of  the  lailroads  in  tlie  wild  country,  tramping 
along  the  one  decent  turnpike  iu  Cuba,  and  in 
obscure  bridal  paths  where  no  one  but  poor  peons 
pass.  lie  is  universal,  and  armed  to  the  teeth- 
Besides  the  rifle,  ho  carries  two  revolvers  in  his 
belt,  and  a  huge  swonl  bayonet  built  like  a  bowio 
knife.  Yet  with  all  these  dread  accoutrements 
he  is  not  very  formidable  nor  very  brave,  lie  had 
rather  travel  with  a  companion  than  patrol  alone, 
and  sometimes  seems  afraid  of  his  arsenal.  Dressed 
in  a  bluish-gray  uniform  with  red  trimmings,  and 
topped  off  with  a  Panama  hat,  the  Ordre  Publico 
is  an  attractive  person,  though  of  very  little  use. 
In  Havana  his  efforts  at  protecting  life  and  prop- 
erty are  bupplemented  by  a  separate  municipal 
guard  dressed  in  drill  and  attached  to  a  cavalry 
sabre  with  Kemington  revolver  trimmings.  There 
is  also  a  night  watch,  decked  out  wilh  halberds 
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iiiid  lanterns,  who  prowl  about  in  the  niglit.  The 
Cuban  Volunteers,  loyalists  who  wear  calico  clothes 
and  turn  out  every  morning  before  breakfast  for 
review^  also  contribute  a  little  to  the  policing  of 
the  town.  They  garrison  tlie  Bank  of  Cuba  and  do 
some  patrolling.  In  return  they  get  a  few  civic 
privileges,  and  are  praised  at  reasonable  intervals 
by  the  Captain  General.  Despite  all  this  display 
of  police  it  is  easy  to  get  robbed,  and  you  can 
have  a  man  killed  for  a  comparatively  moderate 
fium.  Occasionally  the  bravo  will  blunder  and 
«tab  the  wrong  man,  but  the  court  commonly 
takes  cognizance  of  the  error.  It  is  not  consid- 
ered etiquette  on  the  part  of  these  several  kinds 
of  police  to  pay  attention  to  the  official  acts  on 
the  part  of  any  one  kind,  otlier  than  his  own. 
An  Ordre  Publico  might  have  both  hands  and 
his  teeth  full,  and  none  of  the  other  kind  would 
bother  about  him. 

If  you  would  drink,  go  to  Cuba.  Such  bars  ! 
They  present  a  variety  of  beverages  before  which 
«ven  the  toughest  toper  must  feel  respectful. 
Every  form  of  twist  or  cordial  brewed,  distilled 
or  concocted  by  man  is  to  be  found.  Fine  Span- 
ish wines  and  native  Cuban  compounds  offer  the 
most  comfort.  The  green  cocoanut  furnishes  the 
best  slaker  of  thirst.  Every  bar  has  a  pyi-amid  of 
nuts  at  one  end.  With  four  blows  of  a  machete 
the  nut  is  plugged,  and  from  the  incision  gushes 
a  sparkling  liquid,  a  trifle  sweet  and  faintly  acrid, 
but  fit  for  nectar.  Cocktails  two  inches  deep  and 
cigars  six  inches  long  are  consumed  as  appetizers 
before  breakfast.  Evening  is  the  true  drinking 
time.  Then  the  caf6s  are  crowded  and  everybody 
lias  something.  The  something  is  usually  soft 
iind  liarmless,  and  spirits  are  used  in  compound- 
ing toy  drinks.  Nobody  gets  drunk — that  is,  no 
natives  do.  Even  the  wine  of  Navarra  is  diluted. 
The  Cuban  baker  has  a  trick  of  beating  the  whites 
of  eggs  and  loaf  sugar  stiffly  into  the  form  and 
size  of  a  banana.  This  is  baked  nntil  it  becomes 
a  snowy,  porous  cocoon.  The  Cuban  who  wishes 
to  refresh  himself  orders  one  of  those  '*  pamales" 
And  a  bottle  of  iced  milk  or  plain  soda,  and  stirs 
the  pamales  in  a  glass  with  the  liquid  until  it  is 
dissolved.  The  tempered  sweetness  of  sugar  and 
albumen  adds  a  mild  flavor  to  the  beverage.  It 
does  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  more  robust  taste 
of  the  Caballero  del  Norte,  but  it  comforts  a 
Cuban  immensely. 

The  pet  beverage  on  the  estates  is  known  as  a 
"bul."  It  is  easily  put  together.  Every  haci- 
enda has  a  plentiful  supply  of  beer  in  stone  bot- 
tles. Six  bottles  are  emptied  into  a  big  pitcher 
and  half  diluted  with  water.  Then  half  a  pound 
or  so  of  brown  sugar  is  stirred  in  until  thoroughly 
dissolved.     This  concoction  is  not  so  dreadful  as 


it  appears.  The  yeasty  flavor  is  a  trifle  accentu- 
ated and  the  malt  toned  down,  but  it  is  a  cooling 
compound,  and  can  be  swallowed  in  unlimited 
quantities  without  barm.  It  is  simply  the  Cuban 
plan  of  qualifying  all  liquors  applied  to  malt 
products. 

There  is  fun  enough  in  Havana  all  the  time,  as 
this  leaf  from  a  local  guidebook  goes  to  show  : 

*'  Performances  iu  all  the  tlieatrea,  circus,  etc.  Italinn, 
French  and  Spanish  operas,  etc. 

*'  During  the  Caruival  mouths  the  city  is  rendered  very 
lively  by  the  following  amusements : 

*'  Elegant  balls  given  by  all  the  leading  clubs. 

"  Mas(|uerade  processions. 

"  Bullfights. — This  old  entertainment  and  amusement 
in  Spain  has  also  its  lovers  in  Havana.  The  best  torea- 
dores  (bullfighters)  ure  engaged  for  this  season,  and  the 
bulls  will  be  importtd  from  Spain.  The  bullfights  take 
place  on  Sundays  nnd  holidays,  commencing  at  3  p.m. 

"Cockpits. — Fights  take  place  every  Sundaj' and  holi- 
day from  10  A.M.  AVhile  bullfight  lovers  enjoy  themselves 
at  the  Plaza  de  Toroa,  the  excitement  prevails  at  Mauriqae 
Street.  The  Cuban  cockpits  are  the  most  famed  and  re- 
puted in  the  world." 

As  between  the  two  kinds  of  savagery,  the  ex- 
citement in  Manrique  Street  is  the  most  diverting. 
The  bullfight  is  a  mere  slaughter  of  timid  toros. 
Once  in  several  years  a  first-class  fighter  does 
come  from  Spain,  but  he  failed  to  appear  last 
winter.  The  butchers  were  bungling  amateurs. 
So  were  the  bulls.  The  hotel  runner  who  called 
them  "  fiery  Andulusians"  was  a  liar.  They  were 
of  degenerate  Cuban  stock.  It  was  not  worth 
$2.50  to  sit  on  the  shmly  side  of  the  ring  to  see 
the  slaughter,  nor  one-fifth  of  the  sum  to  view  it 
facing  the  sun — the  established  rates  of  admis- 
sion. There  was  no  crowd.  But  when  Mazzan- 
tini  comes  with  fierce  cattle  and  the  presage  of 
his  prowess  the  fighting  becomes  &  furore.  Maz- 
zantini  was  a  S|)anish  telegraph  operator  who 
yearned  for  fame,  and  who  decided  it  was  to  be 
gained  only  on  the  operatic  stage  or  in  the  bull 
ring.  lie  failed  on  the  stage,  but  leaped  boldly 
into  the  bull  ring  and  found  his  goddess  there. 

As  in  all  Spanish-American  countries,  the  game- 
cock holds  a  high  place  in  public  esteem.  In  the 
unemotional  North  taste  for  chicken  fighting  has 
to  be  cultivated.  Life  is  too  serious  to  be  diverted 
by  the  nimble  contention  of  a  pair  of  roosters. 
Not  80  in  Cuba.  Here  the  "chicken 'Ms  regarded 
with  affection  and  tenderly  cared  for.  He  is  even 
made  an  intimate  companion.  Just  as  in  temperate 
countries  a  man  travels  around  with  a  dog,  in 
Cuba  ho  makes  a  companion  of  a  rooster.  Grave 
citizens  attend  a  cockfight  with  much  zest  upon 
their  way  home  from  church  on  Sunday,  and 
during  the  week  days  are  not  above  being  towed 
about  town  by  a  brisk  gamecock  tethered  to  the 
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forefinger  by  a  string.  It  looked  odd  at  the 
Flotel  Telegrafo,    in    Ilavatm,   to   see  a  distiii- 

guislied-looking  Ciibano  come  into  the  dining 
room  with  a  "chicken''  in  the  leash,  and  chat 
affably  with  tlie  Volunteer  otficer  and  bis  beaniifnl 
wife  at  iin  opposite  table,  while  tl»o  fowl  stalked 
abont  loftily,  between  the  ciiairs,  diaregarding  the 
feelings  of  some  personully  conducted  ladies  from 
the  States  who  acted  aa  if  tljey  wanted  to  shiiek 
•*8hoo!''  When  the  cliat  was  over  the  gontle- 
man  lifted  the  rooster  to  his  arm  and  went  com- 
placently upataira.  The  rooster  \i  «o  constructed 
ihut  it  is  iiard  for  liim  to  go  up  Cnlwin  stairs,  the 
steps  are  so  liigh.  This  bird's  master  was  not  too 
proud  to  lend  his  assistance.  They  seemed  to  get 
on  charmingly  togetlier,  Tlie  excitement  at  a 
rocklijrbt  is  often  equal  to  the  frenzy  in  the  \ew 
York  Stock  Exchange  when  things  are  panicky. 
Wild  shrieks  and  yells  and  extraviigarvt  bet^<, 
pometimes  aggregating  ^*iO,000  or  ^30,000,  mark 
the  intensity  of  the  interest. 

IV. 

Political  conditions  in  Cuba  are  better  than 
the  exiles  in  l!ie  United  States  represent.  Con- 
scious of  its  own  weakness,  and  perhapH  |>ercciv- 
ing  the  economic  advantages  of  an  easy  rule,  tlie 
Spanish  Government  has  relaxed  its  iron  gi'asp. 
It  does  not  care  enough  for  the  *•'  patriot"  vapor- 
ings  to  pay  special  attention  to  tliem.  but  it  re- 
spects tlie  Autonomist  or  Constitutional  party 
very  much,  and  is  mild  in  its  dealings  with  it. 
'Sow  and  then  an  Autonomist  editor  gets  into 
jail,  but  it  is  usually  due  to  speaking  disrespect- 
fully of  some  ortlcialj  rather  than  from  his  polit- 
ical opinions.  Tlie  Liboiula  frequently  have  a 
majority  of  the  Cuban  delesrales  sent  to  the  (Jortea 
at  Madrid,  though  tliis  year  the  party  met  with  a 
round  defeat,  the  government  wintiing  by  a  heavy 
majority,  not  by  oppressive  metho<ls,  but  by  t!ie 
plain  American  method  of  getting  the  most  voles. 
This  was  of  course  disappointing,  but  it  afforded 
no  excuse  for  armed  revolt,  nor  was  the  disap- 
pointtnent  at  all  widespread.  There  exist,  how- 
ever, in  the  wilder  portions  of  the  island  a  race 
of  restless  peojde  who  are  either  patriots  or  ban- 
dits, as  is  most  profitable  or  convenieiit.  They 
can  rise  and  disappear  with  startling  rapidity. 
One  bandit,  Mannelo  (iarcia,  has  defied  the  au- 
thorities for  several  years,  an<l  thinks  nothing  of 
rnnning  a  fat  farmer  or  villager  off  into  the 
monrUains  and  denninding  ransom.  It  used  to 
\.te  the  custom  of  Cuban  bamJits  to  clip  off  part  of 
a  captive's  ear  and  send  it  to  his  anxious  relatives 
with  the  information  that  the  rest  of  his  person 
could  be  had  for  a  specific  number  of  hard  dol- 
lars.    Mannelo  is  less  barbarous,  but  equally  in- 


sistent upon  the  dollars.  The  authorities  do  not 
try  very  hard  to  catch  him.  and  have  conceived 
the  wise  notion  that  soiTre  day  the  burden  of  his 
crimes  will  become  so  great  as  to  move  him  to 
leave  the  country.  He  will  have  no  passport. 
Then  he  will  be  ciiugbt.  It  is  tKisy  to  get  into 
Cuba — no  questions  are  asked;  but  when  it 
comes  to  leaving,  the  scrutiny  is  severe.  The 
previous  Cajitain  Ceneral,  Sahunar.ca,  was  not  so 
gentle  in  his  ways.  He  hunted  down  and  hai! 
garroted  about  fifty  bandits,  including  Carlos  Oar- 
cia,  brother  of  the  present  speculator.  Then  he 
was  removed. 

The  recent  revolt  in  the  province  of  Holguin 
was  conducted  oti  lines  of  perfect  safety*  It  is 
tiresome  work  to  trail  bamls  of  guerrillas  through 
the  jungles  and  fastnesses  of  the  mountainous 
region  that  here  abounds,  and  Captain  General 
Arias  took  the  simpler  way  of  prnchiiming  an 
eight-day  amnesty,  during  wliich  time  the  bellig- 
erents laiil  down  their  arms.  This  pacificatory 
proceeding  is  alwavs  anticipated  hy  the  leader  of 
u  Cuban  revolt.  Sometimes  ho  is  paid  to  stop. 
Experience  has  shown  the  Spanish  rulers  that 
this  is  a  much  better  way  of  allaying  disturbatices 
than  bringing  men  of  apirit  to  the  giirrote.  The 
bands  that  broke  loose  in  May  and  so  soon  sur- 
rendered no  doubt  did  so  under  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  they  were  to  be  joined  by  an  expetliti(»n 
from  tlie  United  States.  Cuba  has  long  been 
looking  for  ctnch  an  enterjjiise,  but  the  awful  les- 
son of  the  VinfiuiHH  has  cooled  the  ardor  of  out- 
side adventurers,  and  the  so-called  Cuban  Jlinta 
maintiiiTied  in  New  York  is  just  abo!]t  snch  an 
ovganizatio!!  as  the  old  Irish  **  Head  Centrfs'* 
formed.  Money  is  forever  being  collected  to  free 
Cuba,  but  Cuba  is  never  freed,  nor  is  an  earnest 
effort  ever  ma^le.  Now  and  tlien  there  is  a  llour- 
ish  over  a  proposed  expedition  from  Key  West,  or 
Cayo  Hueso,  as  the  Cnbuns  call  it,  coincident 
with  some  disturbance  on  the  island.  That  is 
the  end  of  it,  but  the  Junta  continues  to  formu- 
late j>laus  and  to  collect  funds.  There  are  no 
doubt  thousands  of  Cubans  in  the  United  States 
who  theam  of  Cuba  Libni,  but  it  can  be  no  more 
than  a  dream  under  existing  conditions. 

The  Cubans  are  patriotic,  enthusiastic  and 
weak.  They  are  also  poor.  The  capital  of  the 
country  is  in  Spanish  hands.  The  concentration 
of  the  sngnr-refining  interests  iu  the  United 
States  hfui  hud  the  effect  of  killing  off  small 
planters,  and  the  industry  now  requires  large  in- 
investments  for  its  successful  operation.  The  con- 
Qscations  and  destruction  resulting  from  the  great 
rebellion  of  1S*>3  took  the  control  of  the  planta- 
tions out  of  the  hands  of  Cubans  and  gave  it  to 
the  Spanish.     The  fact  that  the  United  Statea 
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takes  ninety-eix  per  cent,  of  tho  product  has  en- 
abled the  present  owners  to  retain  possession. 
There  is  no  o|)eu  market.  With  but  one  real  cus- 
tomer, the  opportunity  for  Cubans  to  obtain  cap- 
ital is  not  wide-  Nor  docs  tlie  government  make 
it  easily  possible  for  luitivea  to  get  aliead.  TIio 
grinding  taxation  falls  heaviest  upon  the  poor, 
and  tlicy  have  no  way  to  get  cut  from  under  ex- 
cept by  goiii^  into  voluntary  exile.  The  cigar 
factories  pay  out  ready  money,  and  provide  an 
easy  existence  for  the  native  city  population,  and 
nature  is  kind  to  the  country  folk.  It  is  this 
oaso  and  kindness  that  make  botli  classes  lazy 
and  unprogre:-?ive.  The  leading  business  men  of 
the  island  to-day  are  the  Spaniards  who  profited 
by  the  revolt.  They  were  able  to  step  in  and  take 
the  place  of  the  rich  Cubans  wlio  were  impover- 
ished by  their  contributions  to  the  war  and  by  the 
conSscatiou  of  their  estates.  Spaniards  who  were 
on  the  "  inside/'  as  the  phrase  goes>  made  great 
fortunes  by  httyin;^  up  property  at  couGscation 
sales,  while  the  few  once  opulent  Cubans  who 
were  at  lust  released  from  prison  and  exile  came 
back  to  die,  broken-spirited  and  iQijJOveriHhed. 
The  ablest  and  richest  man  in  Cuba,  Seflor  Al- 
(hima,  who  built  tlio  Union  I?ni!road  at  his  own 
expense  and  lived  in  a  million-dollar  palace,  re- 
turned, after  long  exile,  to  die  in  a  wretched  little 
house  next  to  a  bhiokamith's  shop  at  the  other  end 
of  the  same  Prado  from  that  made  magntticent 
by  his  mansion.  Now  this  palace  has  been  turned 
into  a  cigar  factory  ;  the  railroad  no  longer  starts 
from  its  back  yard,  as  Aldama  had  it,  but  from 
across  the  bay.  Traces  of  his  liberality  are  evcry- 
wheri:  visible  in  Havana,  but  even  the  honor  of 


having  a  brand  of  cigars  named  after  him  is  denied 
his  memory.  This  experience  was  duplicated  in 
hundreds  of  cases.  The  failure  of  the  revolntion 
left  the  patriot  party  in  the  same  straits  that  the 
end  of  the  relxilliou  in  America  loft  the  South. 
The  people  who  were  ruined  can  never  as  a  whole 
again  enjoy  prosperity.  They  must  suffer  for 
their  defeat  in  poverty  and  humiliation.  A  suc- 
cessful armed  revolution  cannot  be  maintainytl. 
What  is  coming  is  freedom  on  lines  of  annexation 
to  the  United  States,  The  men  who  dream  of  a 
near-at-hand  Cuban  republic  are  the  patriots  of 
the  past.  The  men  who  are  planning  what  will 
some  day  be  a  free  island  are  tlie  Spaniards  who 
have  discovered  that  their  interests  are  defwndent 
entirely  u])on  the  United  States.  Mother  Spain 
does  nothing  for  Cuba  but  drain  It  with  taxes. 
She  buys  scarcely  enough  to  make  her  account 
worth  noting.  Spanish  steamsliips  are  sustained 
by  subsidies,  and  such  comroerce  as  exists  is 
forced.  Not  so  with  the  United  States.  The 
millions  paid  to  the  sugar  trust  go  in  three-fourths 
of  tlieir  amount  to  Cuba.  Every  sort  of  product 
has  its  almost  entire  market  in  the  Uniteil  States. 
It  is  this  commercial  unity,  which  is  stronger 
tlian  armies  and  war  ships,  that  is  pulling  Cuba 
away  from  Spain.  It  is  only  a  question  of  timo 
when  the  last  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbna 
shall  slip  away  from  the  nation  which  they  onco 
made  mighty  in  the  history  of  tlie  world. 


By    KU7.ABETM    C.  WiNTE*. 


*'SHK  TUllKEU  TOWAKD  THE   OPEK    WINDOW    BESIUK    HCB.' 


"Uncle  Calkb  LoxosmEKT"  was  the  richest 
farmer  iu  tlio  county  ;  ami  everybody  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  knew  that  Abigail  Verity 
was  to  be  heiress  to  *'nll  of  which  bo  iniglit  die 
possessed,"  SuuU  una  the  wording  of  his  "last 
will  ;ind  testament";  aiul  though  such  doouincuts 
are  supposed  to  bo  private,  an<l  a  knowledge  of 
their  contents  strictly  confidential,  the  pliraso  had 
somehow  pot  abroad — perhaps  because  Uncle  Ca- 
leb himself  was  so  fond  of  using  it.  Only  one 
coudition  was  attached  to  Abigairs  inheritance — 
and  it  was  nob  set  down  in  tho  will  !  Like  tho 
Vol.  XXXVl..  Ko.  2-11. 


unwritten  laws  that,  after  a  time,  become  more 
binding  tlian  those  in  the  statute  books,  it  was 
quite  uudcralood  that  Abigail  should  become  tho 
wifo  of  Charley  Longstreet ;  and  they  had  long 
and  raitlifiilly  considered  themselves  the  projierty 
of  each  other.  Even  the  constitutionul  grumblers 
of  the  neighborhood — who  could  not  understand 
why  Farmer  Longstreet  should  leave  everything 
he  owned  '*  to  a  gal,"  and  **a  gal  who  wa'n't 
no  kiu  o'  his  nuther,  but  jest  'dopted,  'stid  o' 
leavin*  it,  iiat'rally,  to  his  own  brother's  boy" — 
usually  wound  up  by  ''giiessiu'  'twould  be  all  the 
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same  anyhow,  since  Charley  wns  to  have  Abigail ; 
an'  Abigail  was  that  sot  on  Charley,  she  worship't 
the  ground  he  walked  on  for  his  sake/' 

Perhaps  that  was  putting  it  strongly,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Abigail  loved  Charley  with  all  the 
capacity  for  love  that  sometimes  becomes  a  de- 
vouring passion  within  the  pent-up,  narrow  limit 
of  repressed  womanhood. 

-  They  were  as  unlike  as  two  people  could  he, 
and  it  was,  originally,  because  of  this  unlikeneaa 
that  Farmer  Longstreet  had  mude  his  choice  of 
an  heir.  His  nephew  had  no  taste  for  farming, 
and  at  an  early  age  had  run  away  to  sea — to  the 
despair  of  his  aunt,  who  loved  him  as  a  son,  and 
who  used  to  lie  awake  on  stormy  nights  weeping 
tears  as  salt  as  the  waves  that  beat  against  his 
ship.  But  he  always  returned  safely  at  the  end. 
of  each  voyage,  heart-free  as  when  be  had  said 
'*Good-by,"  but  always  with  some  trijtket  for  his 
promised  bride, 

Ciinrley  had  never  professed  to  be  in  love  with 
Abigail,  nor  had  she  ever  seemed  to  expect  prot- 
estations of  such  a  nature.  Instinctively  she 
felt,  though  she  had  never  put  it  in  words,  that 
all  she  required  of  him  was  that  he  should  refrain 
from  being  in  love  with  anyone  else,  and  on  the 
one  occasion,  up  to  this  time,  when  she  had  ut- 
tered herself  on  the  subject  she  had  said  to  Aunt 
Hetty  that  she  "could  love  enough  for  two." 

It  was  early  summer,  and  Charley,  the  hand- 
some, debonair  and  gay  young  spendthrift  whom 
Uncle  Caleb  could  not  but  love  in  bis  own  way, 
though  afraid  to  trust  him  with  the  more  dearly 
loved  savings  of  a  lifetime,  was  home  from  bis 
latest  voyage,  and  being  temporarily  tired  of  the 
sea,  he  had  promised  to  give  it  up  forever,  settle 
down  on  the  farm,  and  marry  Abigail  Verity  and 
his  uncle's  money. 

The  day  was  a  very  hot  one,  toward  the  end  of 
June,  and  Abigail,  who  had  never  been  known  to 
complain  of  the  heat  or  of  the  cold,  of  dry  or  of 
wet  weather,  at  last  gave  a  slight,  unconscious 
sigh,  and  the  fine  white  sheeting  she  was  hem- 
stitching dropped  from  her  fingers, 

Her  glance  encountered  the  merry  twinkle  of 
Charley  Longstreet's  blue  eyes,  and  he  lauglied 
outright  as  ho  said  : 

"  Why  don't  yon  call  it  blamed  hot,  Abby,  and 
done  with  it  ?  That  sigh  was  more  eloquent  than 
words  !  Oh,  for  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave  !  Fm 
sorry  already  that  I  gave  my  word  not  to  go  back 
agaiu.  The  sea  !  the  sea  !  the  open  sea  !  —  on 
her  broad  blue  bosom  we  always  havo  a  breeze, 
even  in  the  tropics." 

An  almost  imperceptible  flush  rose  to  Abigail's 
sallow  cheek,  and  she  silently  resumed  her  sew- 
ing, stitching  rapidly. 


The  wedding  had  been  fixed  for  September,  and 
there  were  still  tablecloths,  napkins  and  a  dozen 
pillow  slips  to  be  made,  for  Abigail  had  deter- 
mined to  do  all  the  sewing  of  her  housekeeping 
outfit  herself,  and  it  was  a  finer  one  than  often 
fell  to  the  lot  of  even  rich  farmers'  daughters. 

Charley  turned  toward  his  uncle,  and  contin- 
ued, carelessly : 

'*  I  suppose  you  would  like  me  to  drive  over  for 
the  summer  boarders.  Uncle  Caleb  ?  AVill  you  go 
with  me,  Abbv,  or  can  you  spare  the  time  ?" 

These  words  were  spoken  witli  almost  loverlike 
gentleness,  for  lie  had  noticed  that  quick  flush, 
slight  though  it  had  been,  and  he  knew  why  it 
now  deepened  to  a  bright  crimson  as  Abigail  an- 
swered : 

"Yes,  certainly  I  can  spare  the  time." 

Nature  and  habit  had  made  her  undemonstra- 
tive ;  but  the  most  careless  lover  could  not  fail  to 
see  the  warm  glow  in  her  large,  deep-set  dark  eyes. 

Those  eyes  were  Abigail's  one  beauty,  and  they 
shone  now  like  a  flame  streaming  out  through  the 
midnight  darkness — a  flame  that  was  revealing  too 
much,  as  slie  thought,  for  she  rose  quickly,  fold- 
ing up  her  work  and  hastening  away,  to  return 
almost  immediately,  ready  for  her  drive  ;  and 
with  the  nimble  ease  that  characterized  all  her 
movements,  she  stepped  into  the  *'  double  wagon  " 
which,  on  its  return,  was  to  bring  its  load  of 
summer  boarders,  ^ 

"What  a  wife  she'll  make  !"  said  tho  farmer  to 
Aunt  Hetty,  who  had  come  to  the  door  to  see  lier 
boy  drive  off,  "  No  nonsense  about  her  !  Spry 
as  a  grasshopper,  staid  and  calm  as  a  woman  o' 
forty.  She'll  be  the  makin'  of  Ciiarley.  He'll 
never  waste  my  hard-earned  substance  while  she 
controls  it,  an'  he'll  never  come  to  want  while  she 
has  the  care  of  him.  It's  a  providence  that  he's 
never  fell  in  love  with  any  giddy  young  thing  iu 
all  his  v'yagin'  to  and  fro ;  an*  now  the  weddiu' 
day's  set,  an'  there's  no  more  danger." 

Aunt  Hetty  heaved  a  short,  impatient  sigh. 

**  Abby's  a  good  girl,"  she  said,  **  but  she  does 
look  drctful  old  for  Charley.  Seems  as  if  she 
might  he  his  mother,  'nio8t,  when  they  go  out  to- 
gether. I  feel  to  wish  she  could  look  more  of  a 
girl." 

**  Stuff  and  nonsense  !"  exclaimed  her  husband. 
"  What  I  most  admire  in  Abby  is  that  she's  never 
been  young  an'  giddy,  never  once  acted  so,  even 
if  she  felt  it — not  as  I  believe  that  she  over  did 
feel  so." 

"  I'd  a-liked  better  if  she  had,"  said  his  wife, 
provokingly ;  "  such  quiet  ways  ain't  nat'ral  I 
Then  she's  years  older'u  Charley — five,  anyhow — 
perhaps  ten,  an'  as  for  looks,  she  might  pass  for 
his  mother,  an'  I've  always  said  so." 
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"  Notliin'  o'  the  sort  !"  retorted  Uiiclc  Culob, 
crosdly.  "Abigail  wiw  jest  turnetJ  ten  when  I 
took  lior,  an'  Ciuirley  was  goin'  on  for  six.  Tm 
real  jileased  she's  tiie  oldest — it  gives  her  n  kind 
o'  power  over  him,  and  he  needs  it.  lie's  flighty 
«8  a  bird,  an'  a  born  speu'thriff." 

Mrs.  Lougstreet  said  uo  more.  The  grievance 
was  an  old  one,  and  could  never  be  set  right  to 
her  mind  ;  and  her  husband  was  satisded  to  have 
closed  the  argument,  us  usual,  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. 

The  afternoon  waned,  the  sun  moved  slowly 
westwiird,  and  a  breeze  sprang  up  and  brought 
on  its  cool  wing  the  perfume  and  freshness  of 
the  blooming  clover  and  the  waving  summer  grass 
and  flowers. 

Aunt  Hetty  sat  on  the  veranda,  idly  dreaming 
and  dozing  over  her  worsted  and  needles,  till 
presently  the  sound  of  wheels  and  the  music  of 
laughter  and  merry  voices  awoke  her  to  tlio  fact 
that  the  summer  boarders  had  arrived,  and  Char- 
ley Wiis  assisting  them  out  of  their  somewhat 
cramped  quarters  in  the  doublo  carriage. 

Of  the  summer  boarders  there  were  tluee,  Mrs, 
Price.  Mrs.  I-iiiird  and  Miss  Amie  Laird.  Ill 
makiufr  her  terms  for  board  Mrs.  Laird  had  de- 
scribed her  daughter  as  her  '*  little  girl,"  and 
had  insisted  on  paving  only  half  rates  for  her  ; 
and  at  first  glance  Mrs.  Laird's  descriptive  epi- 
thet seemetl  correct  and  snfticient.  Amie  Laird 
was  a  girl,  and  she  wiis  a  slight,  slender  creature, 
looking  much  smaller  than  she  really  was,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absurdly  juvenile  manner  in  which 
she  was  dressed.  But  she  was  not  a  chil<l  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  as  her  mother  was  fon*!  of 
declaring;  and  to  the  keen  eyes  of  Aunt  Hetty, 
who  WIIS  now  regarding  her.  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  much  moru  ttian  a  little  girl. 

•*  A  grown  youtij^  woman  !"  said  L^ncle  CJaleb, 
indignantly,  later  in  the  evening.  **  Sixteen  or 
seventeen  if  she's  n  day  I" 

"  Never  mind,  father/*  said  Aunt  Hetty  ;  "she 
don't  eat  a  mite — any  child  of  ten  would  eat 
more  ;  an'  she's  pretty  as  a  pictur'." 

"  Purty  ?"  repeated  Caleb  F^ngstreet.  **  Can't 
see  nothin'  about  hor,  an*  shouldn't  think  as  uny- 
ODe  else  could.  Purty?  Sho  !  Notions  wimmin 
have,  anyway  !*' 

Hut  more  than  women  had  this  notion  pres- 
ently, atid  before  Amio  T^aird  had  been  a  week  at 
Meadowbrook  Vxivm  it  was  evident  that  Charley 
more  thun  agreed  in  his  aunt's  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Laird's  "little  girl." 

To  Abigail,  Amie  Laird  was  :i  revelation.  Sho 
h(ul  Tievorseon  anything  so  fair,  ?o  fresh,  so  dainty 
and  sweet — hut  above  nil,  so  yoinig  !  To  this  self- 
repressed  spinster,  old  before  her  lime,  this  yontig 


girl  was  an  embodiment  of  youth,  laughter,  mirth, 
innocent  fun,  and  all  the  untold  beauties  of  the 
springtime  of  life — not  only  something  she  had 
never  seen,  but  something  of  whose  existence  sho 
had  only  dimly  guessed,  never  daring  in  her  own 
person  to  realize  it,  and  only  dindy  conscious  of 
it  in  her  passionate  love  for  Charley  Longstrcet. 
At  first  she  was  so  al>sorbed  in  watching  and  ad- 
miring Amie  that  bhe  gave  no  tlionght  to  the 
admiration  bestowed  on  her  by  Charley ;  and  long 
before  she  had  observed  this  Aunt  Hetty  had 
smiled  to  herself  many  times  at  the  pictures  con- 
jured up  by  hor  own  imagination;  and  Uncle 
Caleb  had  sworn  a  hundred  ngly  oaths  against 
*' the  conceited,  giddy  young  thing,*'  and  had 
hinted  again  and  again  to  Mrs.  Laird  that  her 
room  would  be  much  preferred  to  hor  company, 
and  that  he  never  did  care  for  summer  boarders 
**  later'n  the  middle  of  July." 

It  was  now  the  1st  of  August,  and  Abigail, 
having  Gnished  all  her  household  linen,  was  fur- 
tively, in  the  privacy  of  her  own  apartment,  sew- 
ing on  her  wedding  gown,  and  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  stitches  counting  out  the  number  of 
suns  that  yet  must  rise  aiid  set  before  her  mar- 
riage morn. 

**The  5th  of  September,"  she  said,  softly,  to 
herself,  and  the  white  drapery  dropped  for  tho 
moment  into  her  lap;  "thirty-six  days — oh, 
Charley  !" 

She  turned  toward  the  open  window  beside  her, 
and  glanced  shyly  oi»t  through  the  mornitig-glory 
vines  that  shaded  it,  toward  her  lover,  who  was  at 
tliat  moment  engaged  in  swinging  Mrs.  Laird's 
''little  girl"  in  a  hammock  that  he  had  slung 
across  between  two  great  maple  trees. 

Abigail  had  readily  accepted  the  fiction  about 
Amies  age — she  did  indeed  appear  to  be  a  mere 
ciiihl  to  this  staid  and  elderly  young  woman  ;  and 
at  this  moment  she  might  have  seemed  so  to  any- 
one— at  a  distance  ae  far  off  as  Abigail  then  was, 
both  in  thought  aiul  in  actual  fact. 

It  was  A  very  warm  day,  and  Amie,  in  one  of 
her  most  juvenile  white  frocks  (the  skirt  of  whicli 
she  had  lengthened,  however,  by  letting  out  the 
tucks),  was  lying  curled  up  in  the  hammock,  her 
jireUy  arms,  bare  to  the  elbow,  thrown  upward, 
and  her  locked  hands  8upj)orting  her  head,  witii 
all  its  sunny  hair,  half  loosened,  floating  about  her 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  catching  tlio  golden 
lights  of  the  glancing  suushiuc  as  she  swayed  to 
and  fro. 

"  How  pretty  she  is  !"  thought  Abigail.  '*  Sho 
might  be  Charley's  little  sister,  so  much  they 
seem  alike.  I  wish  she  was  his  sidter,  and  then 
she  would  be  mine,  too  !" 

Not  a  thought  of  euv\ing  tho  girl's  youth  and 
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beauty  camo  into  her  mind — not  a  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy, for  her  love  for  and  confidence  in  Charley 
waa  so  great  that  she  had  never  yet  coupled  it 
with  any  other  idea. 

But  Charley  Avas  far  away  from  thinking  of 
Amie  as  a  sister,  or  wishing  for  such  relationship. 
He  gave  a  quick  glance  about,  in  every  direction, 
liS  he  thought,  but  he  failed  to  see  the  sallow  face 
behind  the  morning-glories,  nor  did  ho  feel  the 
tender  glow  of  the  great  dark  eyes  that  drank  in 
the  manly  beauty  of  his  gay  and  smiling  face  ; 
then  he  stooped  with  a  swift  movement,  and,  like 
a  bee  swooping  down  on  a  flower,  his  lips  were 
pressed  in  a  long,  lingering  kiss  on  the  lips  of 
Aniic  Lainl. 

*-To-niglit,  darling — to-night !"  he  whispered. 

"Is  there  no  other  way,  Charley?"  said  the 
young  girl. 

"  Your  mother  would  never  consent,''  he  said. 

'*0h,  never — never  !**  laughed  Aniie.  **  Poor 
mamma!  to  her  I  shall  be  only 'that  child 'for 
ten  years  to  come  !" 

"Therefore  we  must  take  the  affair  into  our 
own  hands,"  urged  Charley.  "Say  to-night, 
dearest." 

"Oh,  well,  then,  to-night,  if  it  must  be  so." 

She  drew  the  little  hands  from  beneath  her 
head  and  clasped  them  about  his  neck,  interlock- 
ing the  slender  fingers  there  instead,  and  Charley 
Longstreet,  passing  his  arms  under  the  hammock, 
raised  her  to  his  breast  and  held  her  there,  while 
their  two  hearts  beat  against  each  other. 

Had  a  knife  been  thrust  through  tlie  heart  of 
Abigail  tl^a  pain  could  not  have  been  more  pierc- 
ing or  more  unexpected.  Slio  had  started  to  her 
feet,  and  now  stood  glaring  through  the  leafy 
screen  that  hid  her  from  view,  and  the  fire  of  her 
glance  might  well  have  been  supposed  to  burn 
those  on  whom  it  fell — but  they  remained  uncon- 
scious of  it. 

A  strangling,  choking  sob  burst  from  Abigail's 
lips,  and  she  staggered  backward — the  wedding 
dress  she  had  been  sewing  on  had  fallen  to  the 
fioor,  and  she  trod  it  underfoot,  but  without 
knowing  it. 

"He  loves  her — he  loves  her !"  she  groaned. 
He  never  loved  me — ah,  I  guessed  that  much  !  I 
knew  it  in  my  inmost  soul  !  But — now — he  loves 
her — what  shall  I  do  ? — what  shall  I  do  ?'* 

Hours  passed — Abigail  never  knew  liow  many, 
and  never  tried  to  guess.  When  dinner  time  camo 
she  only  answered  in  hoarse  tones  that  she  cared 
for  none,  and  wa8  not  coming  downstairs ;  that 
no  further  attention  was  paid  to  this  unusual  cir- 
cumstance she  did  not  notice.  She  was  suffering 
too  much  to  be  conscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
it  was  long  afterward  that  she  fully  understood 


why  she  was  left  so  entirely  to  herself  all  that 
afternoon  and  evening  and  through  the  long 
watches  of  the  night. 

Abigail  was  not  the  only  one  absent  from  the 
dinner  table. 

Charley  Longstreet  and  Amie  Lp,ird  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared,  and  it  was  not  till  the  next 
morning  that  Mrs.  Laird  learned  by  telegraph 
that  her  "  little  girl  "  had  eloped  with  "  the  farm- 
er's good-for-nothing  nephew  " ;  and  as  tlic  name 
signed  to  the  dispatch  was  Amio  Longstreet,  it 
was  clearly  already  too  late  to  pursue  the  run- 
aways with  any  hope  of  saving  them  from  each 
other. 

Mrs.  Laird's  chagrin  and  anger  were  far  out- 
weighed by  Uncle  Caleb's  tempestuous  fury,  and 
the  silent  anguish  of  Abigail  was  easily  over- 
looked in  the  general  upheaval,  except  by  Aunt 
Hetty,  who,  while  she  triumphed  in  the  fact  that 
her  darling  boy  was  not  to  be  tied  for  life  to  a 
"  sallow  old  maid,"  was  too  kind-hearted  not  to 
pity  that  poor  woman's  suffering. 

Mrs.  Laird  and  her  friend  brought  their  sum- 
mer among  the  hills  to  a  sudden  conclusion,  and 
Uncle  Caleb's  only  regret  was  that  their  ill-starred 
visit  had  not  ended  before  it  began  ;  and  it  was  a 
joyful  trouble  when  he  harnessed  up  to  drive  them 
and  their  belongings  to  the  depot,  where  he  re- 
mained till  their  train  had  carried  them  out  of 
sight,  so  anxious  was  he  to  see  them  actually 
started  on  their  journey. 

"An'  now  that  it's  all  over,  Caleb,"  said  Aunt 
Hetty,  as  they  drove  homeward,  "let's  make  the 
best  of  it.  Abby  w.as  never  the  right  one  for 
Charley,  an' youth  an'  good  looks  like  his  must 
have  their  fling." 

"  Their  fling  !"  shouted  Uncle  Caleb,  purple 
with  rage.  "  He'll  have  his  fling,  never  fear — a 
fling  into  the  gutter  he'll  find  it,  before  he's 
much  older,  or  I'm  mistaken." 

"  No,  no,  Caleb,"  declared  his  wife,  with  fatu- 
ous insistence,  and  thinking  only  of  her  favorite; 
"you  vuist  ^o  him  justice  now;  you  must  alter 
your  will  so  as  to  provide  for  Charley  fairly  and 
like  your  own  brother's  child." 

"  Brother's  child  be  hanged  !"  roared  the 
farmer.  "  Not  a  penny  of  my  hard-earned 
money  does  he  ever  touch.  No,  let  him  die  in 
tlie  ditch  his  young  beauty  has  dragged  him 
into  ;   let  him — let  him " 

He  suddenly  swallowed  hard,  as  if  choking ; 
a  spasm  twisted  his  purple  face,  and  he  fell  side- 
ways half  over  the  wheel,  while  the  reins  dropped 
from  his  nerveless,  stiffening  fingers,  and  were 
entangled  about  his  feet. 

"  Caleb  !  Caleb  !"  shrieked  Aunt  Hetty.  "  Oh, 
Heavenlv  Powers  1  ho  has  a  fit  1" 
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Perhaps  it  wag  tlie  smlJcii  liircli  of  Uncle  Ca- 
leb's heavy  body  over  the  side  of  the  wagon,  per- 
liftps  it  was  the  shrill  shriek  of  terror  fruai  Aunt 
llutty,  but  the  next  moment  Uncle  Caleb's  erect 
fnriti  was  lying  lielpless  beside  the  road,  and  the 
fjjghteued,  excited  horses  were  tearing  madly 
furvvard,  while  Aunt  Hetty  cowered  in  tlic  bottom 
of  the  carriage,  instinctively  holding  on  to  the 
ecat,  and,  when  fiiio  was  finally  rescued  from  her 
perilous  poaition,  niuuli  more  dead  than  alive. 

It  was  Abigail  that  seized  the  reins  and  quieted 
tho  horses  when  they  rushed  iuto  the  yard  and 
stopped,  pantingj  on  recognizing  the  familiar  sur- 


could  not  bo  paralleled  in  tho  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant:  the  elopement  first,  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  tragic  death  of  Uncle  Caleb  ; 
tho  heiress-ship  of  Abigail,  which,  although  ex- 
pected, wjis  ni>wa  very  dilTerent  affair  since  it  was 
not  to  bo  shared  with  Clmrley  ;  the  refusal  of  the 
heir  to  wear  mourning  for  her  benefactor;  and 
finall)'  her  removal  to  a  great  and  distant  city  to 
enjoy  her  new  prosperity. 

**  In  the  name  of  all  tbe  calendar,  Abby,  whore 
are  you  going,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do?** 
asked  Aunt  llctty,  as  Abigail  made  her  appearance 
one  morning,  ready  for  a  journey,  while  the  hired 
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ronndingg;  and  it  was  Abigail  that  helped  Aunt 
Hetty  to  enter  the  house  and  recover  snniciontly 
to  tell  what  had  happened  ;  and  it  was  Abigail 
that  summoned  the  hired  man  and  sent  him  in- 
stantly to  tho  assistance  of  Uncle  Caleb, 

Hut  Farmer  Lo!ig3treet  was  past  all  earthly  aid. 
Tho  full  had  broken  his  neck,  and  ho  had  died 
instantly  ;  and  that  was  iiow  it  came  to  pass  that 
his  will  remained  unchanged  ;  and,  after  provid- 
ing for  hid  wife,  Abigail  was  left,  ns  he  had  de- 
clared she  sliould  be,  solo  heir  to  everything  of 
which  ho  "died  possessed/' 

The  excitement  in  tho  neighborhood  rose  to 
forcr  heat.  Snch  a  succession  of  sensational  events 


man  lifted  her  trunk  into  tlie  wagonette  outside, 
and  stood  waiting  her  appearance  that  he  might 
drive  her  over  to  the  "deepo." 

Abigail  did  not  reply  immediately,  fjhe'was 
buttoning  a  i>uir  of  fashionable  gloves,  very  long 
in  tho  wribti,  and  having  u  great  many  buttons. 
Slie  was  fashionably,  and  also  very  youthfully, 
drepsed  from  liead  to  foot.  Her  outfit  had  been 
ordered  ;ind  lavishly  paid  for  at  tho  nearest  town  ; 
and  the  effort  to  render  it  becoming,  and  to  im- 
part an  appearance  of  girliahness  to  its  wearer, 
would  have  been  pathetic  had  it  not  como  so  dan- 
gerously near  being  ridiculous. 

Having  finished  tho  last  button,  Abigail  caught 
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Tip  a  brilliant,  lace-trimmed  parasol,  and  then  she 
turned  toward  her  questioner. 

**  I  am  going  to  New  York,  where  I  mean  to 
etay  for  c he  present,"  she  said  ;  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  she  added,  with  concentrated  and 
indescribable  bitterness  :  '*  I  am  going  to  be  a 
giddy  young  thing — if  it  isn't  too  late,  and  if 
nature  will  let  me.  The  man  you  all  call  my 
benefactor  crushed  out  of  my  soul  every  ray  of 
youth  and  brightness  and  innocent  pleasure  that 
God  had  put  there,  and  I  hate  him  for  it.  I 
have  no  use  now  for  the  wealth  he  left  me. 
I  only  valued  it  because  of  him  who  made  the 
least  or  tlio  greatest  things  of  value,  so  that  I 
could  share  them  with  him.  Had  I  been  simply 
a  light-hearted,  happy  girl — a  giddy  young  thing 
such  as  Caleb  Lougstreet  hated — Charley  might 
have  loved  me.  I  have  lost  him,  I  have  lost  the 
whole  world,  I  have  lost  every  possibility  in  life ; 
but  before  I  die  I  mean  to  know,  if  I  can,  what 
it  is  to  be  a  giddy  young  thing.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
late,  perhaps  it  was  always  too  late — no  matter  ! 
If  I  was  put  into  the  world  for  any  purpose  I  am 
going  now  to  find  out  what  it  is.  Good-by,  Mrs. 
Longstreet.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you — you 
have  been  kind  to  me  always — you  woQld  have 
made  me  young  and  happy  and  giddy  as — as — 
Amie  Laird,  if  you  could  have  had  your  way." 

Aunt  Hetty  had  retreated  backward  while  Abi- 
gail spoke.  Every  word  of  that  impassioaed,  em- 
bittered outpouring  of  long- restrained  feeling  fell 
on  her  like  the  stinging  blow  of  a  whiplaeh  ;  and 
when,  as  she  retreated,  she  came  againgt  a  chair 
she  dropped  into  it,  grateful  for  the  -opportunity 
to  sit  down,  as  her  knees  bent  under  her.  She 
did  not  answer  a  single  word,  and  when  Abigail 
at  lengtli  turned  away  she  had  not  even  found 
breath  enough  to  echo  her  last  "good-by." 

It  was  a  little  more  than  three  years  later  when 
Abigail  returned  to  Meadowbrook  Farm.  She 
did  not  look  like  a  giddy  young  thing.  Her  fash- 
ionable attire  had  disappeared.  Her  face  was 
thinner  and  more  sallow  than  ever.  She  wore  a 
sad-colored  gown  of  dusky  gray,  and  a  sm.ill  bon- 
net of  dark  straw  fitting  closely  over  the  hair  that 
was  already  growing  thin  and  gray ;  but  there 
was  a  new  look  in  her  face,  and  in  some  indescrib- 
able way  it  seemed  to  beautify  lier — a  look,  as 
Aunt  Hetty  afterward  said,  "as  if  there  was  sun- 
shine about  her  like  them  halos  in  pictures  of 
saints." 

She  had  not  come  alone — Charley  and  his  wife 
were  with  her  ;  and  she  carried  their  baby  in  her 


arms — its  little,  sleeping,  flowerlike  face  resting 
against  her  breast. 

No  one  ever  fully  knew  the  story  of  those  three 
years  of  absence;  but  Aunt  Hetty  thouglit  sho 
could  guess  at  a  good  part  of  it  from  the  frag- 
mentary remarks  tliat  occasionally  fell  from  Abi- 
gail's lips — almost  as  close  as  ever,  but  with  a 
sweet  and  gentle  smile  softening  their  firm  lines; 
and  from  the  effusive  gush  of  young  Mrs.  Char- 
ley, who  declared  Abby  to  be  "an  angel  of  good- 
ness, who  liad  saved  them  all  from  death  and 
starvation  when  she  found  them  ill  with  the 
fever,  and  perishing — actually  dying  —  for  food 
and  care  !" 

"I  wasn't  intended  for  'a  giddy  yonng  thing,' 
Aunt  Hetty,"  Abigail  said  once,  on  a  rare  occa- 
sion when  her  lips  unclosed  to  speak  of  herself ; 
"one  has  to  be  born  that  way.  Now,  Amie 
— it  is  natural  to  her,  and  becoming  to  her.  It 
made  me — silly  1  We  can't  change  the  nature 
God  has  given  us,  and  I  don't  even  wish  to  have 
Amie  different.  Charley  loves  her  that  way,  and 
I  love  them  both." 

Aunt  Hetty  felt  the  tears  rush  into  her  eyes, 
and  for  the  first  time  she  found  herself  ready  to 
wish  that  Charley  could  have  loved  Abigail. 

It  was  Ihat  evening  tliat  Amie  found  in  her 
room  a  parcel  containing  all  the  household  linen 
that  had  been  so  carefully  prepared  during  that 
summer  when  she  had  first  come  to  Meadowbrook 
Farm.  It  was  all  marked  "A.  L.,"  and  a  line  of 
writing  said:  "So  lucky  our  initials  are  the 
same  !" 

Charley  goes  to  sea  occasionally,  and  when  he 
tires  of  it  he  remains  at  home  for  the  summer,  or 
longer.  He  swings  Amie  in  the  same  old  ham- 
mock, between  the  maple  trees,  and  she  continues 
to  be  as  pretty  as  ever,  and  tlie  same  giddy  young 
thing — though  she  wears  longer  dresses,  and  very 
becoming  ones,  and  a  great  many  of  them. 

There  are  three  children  now,  and  Abigail  has 
almost  the  sole  care  of  them,  and  they  call  her 
"  mamma  "  more  often  than  they  do  their  mother ; 
but  Amie  only  laughs  at  that,  and  says  : 

"  She  can  have  the  children,  Charley,  so  long 
as  I  have  yon.  She's  a  kind  of  Madonna,  anyway, 
and  she's  made  her  will  already  ;  and,  after  giv- 
ing us  a  life  interest  in  everything,  those  babies 
inherit  every  dollar.     But  I'm  satisfied." 

"And  so  am  I,"  said  Charley.  "Dear  old 
Abby — I  never  thought  she  could  be  so  happy." 

Then  he  swung  the  hammock  to  and  fro,  and 
the  sunlight  fell  on  Amie's  golden  hair. 
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By  James 

The  picture  of  a  cliild^s  home  is  a  chapter  and 
lesson  of  the  child's  life.  All  Ferpians  except  the 
(iwellors  in  tents  live  either  in  closelr  built  nnd 
walloil  villages  or  iu  cities.  Tlie  Persian  chilil  is 
accustomed  to  the  restricted  quarters  of  the  house 
and  court.  It  is  in  the  villages  surrounded  with 
orchards  and  gardens  only  that  he  hag  any  pleas- 
injff  pros|>eot  or  attractive  playground.  The  illus- 
trat.ion  shows  two  clnases  of  dwellings  such  as  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  large  cities.  The  one  in  the 
foreground  is  a  Persian  house  nf  the  middle  class, 
or  such  as  is  occupied  by  a  family  of  niodorato 
means.  On  the  right  and  in  the  rear  of  it,  Iialf 
concealed  by  the  foliage  of  large  plane  nnd  poplar 
trees,  is  the  white  palace  of  a  Pcrsiiin  oflicer  of  the 
government.  The  grounds  about  it  form  an  ex- 
tensive park,  in  which  are  canals  of  running  water, 
&nd  broad  stretches  of  flowers,  and  beautiful 
shrubs.  The  dwellinp  of  the  two  classes  of  peo- 
ple are  here  in  jdain  contrast.  The  humbler 
house  is  not  without  attractions.  It  has  decided 
ail  vantage  over  our  city  homes  of  the  same  class 
of  people,  though  it  has  its  evils,  The  open  court 
gives  room  for  fountains  and  shrubbery,  and 
permits  the  family  to  live  much  of  the  time  iu 
the  open  air,  nnder  the  trees,  an<l  to  enjoy,  though 
they  be  poor,  the  sight  and  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  and  the  play  of  the  fountain.  After  sun- 
it  the  family  resort  to  the  open  court,  having  for 
their  canopy  the  starry  sky,  and  for  their  music 
the  song  of  a  nightingale  perched  in  one  of  the 
rosebushes  tliat  adoru  the  court.     When  the  air 
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is  heated  with  the  summer  day  and  the  rooms 
are  close  and  hot  there  is  great  relief  to  be  had 
from  the  feeling  of  oppression  by  going  to  the 
court  and  to  the  roof.  No  wonder  that  the  Per- 
sians are  all  astrologers,  for  they  sit  and  sleep 
more  than  half  the  year  in  the  sturlightl  The 
stars  look  down  upon  the  family  group,  and  each 
member  of  the  household  hives  to  study  his  own 
destiny  as  written  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
stars  that  shed  their  light  upon  him.  When  he 
wakes  at  night  or  in  the  earliest  dawn  a  star  is 
the  first  object  that  greets  his  eye. 

In  tliese  hotises  there  need  he  no  lack  of  light, 
for  one  side  of  every  room  may  have  wiidnws 
upon  the  courts.  A  Persian  hotise,  then,  had  as 
it  may  be,  i.s  incompaiahly  bi*tter  arranged  for 
light  and  health  than  the  flats  of  our  crowded 
cities,  and  far  more  desirable  as  a  home  for  poor 
children.  I  write  of  the  average  house  of  a  Per- 
sian city,  of  its  form  of  construction,  not  of  its 
sanitary  condiiirin  as  known  to  Persia. 

Persian  parents  have  a  strong  natural  affection 
for  their  children,  varying  iu  intensity  with  the 
refinement  of  their  natures  and  habits  of  their 
lives.  They  have  ways  of  manifesting  their  lovo 
iu  common  with  the  ways  of  other  nations.  But 
they  have  other  ways  which  are  peculiar  to  them, 
and  determined  by  the  prevalent  ideas  of  right 
and  what  is  best.  With  reference  to  the  fate  of  a 
daughter,  they  tirmly  believe  that  no  worse  fort- 
une could  possibly  befall  her  than  that  she  should 
remain  unmarried.     To  sell  her,  therefore,  to  be 
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the  life  companion  or  Berviwit  of  the  rich,  seems, 
in  some  instances,  to  them  to  be  far  better  thiin 
to  ]eave  her  to  the  fortunes  of  tlie  poor,  or  to  the 
power  of  her  father's  master. 

The  Moliummodim'B  daughter,  in  accord  with 
cuetom,  leaves  at  a  lender  age  lier  fathor'jj  lioiit^o 
for  that  of  lier  husband,  and  pasaea  from  tlio  care 
and  control  of  her  own  mother  to  the  nilo  and 
tutelftgo  of  her  mother-in-law.  A  Mohammedan 
mother's  affection,  therefore,  xs  concentrated  upon 
her  Bon.  He  is  the  support  of  her  old  nge  uiul 
her  solace  in  sorrow,  and  he  is  tanght  that  it  is 
his  great  duty  and  honor  to  love  and  obey  her. 
There  is  not  so  great  a  dilTerenco  made  botwei-'n 
the  fates  of  bo^s  ami  girly  of  LMiristian  Persians. 

Whether  the  birth  of  a  I'eiriiati  baby  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  or  of  imlilTeronce  to  the  parents 
depends  very  much  upon  the  sox  of  the  child. 
The  advent  of  a  son  is  deemed  the  realisation  of 
the  most  Banguiiio  expectation  and  fiiltillnient  of 
prayer,  as  well  as  an  occasion  of  gnitnlaUori  on 
the  part  of  friends.  The  birth  of  n  daughter  is 
sometimes  thought  a  hai>py  event,  but  is  more 
often  considered  a  tiling  that  must  he  tolerated, 
lint  wlietlier  boy  or  girl,  the  wee  thiug  must  have 
a  Btring  tied  on  the  arm  for  good  hick  ;  tl»e  arms 
must  bo  drawn  down  close  to  the  boily,  the  lower 
limbs  etraiglituni'd  side  by  side,  aitd  tlipn  the 
whole  body  wrapped  iu  coitun  bands.  When  so 
dono  up  the  chiM  looks  like  u  mummy.  In  this 
way  it  is  cjirried  about  during  the  first  weeks  of 
its  life,  and  when  laid  to  rest  is  strapped  or  lied 
in  the  cradle.     In  its  wrapping  of  bands  the  in- 


fant looks  much  like  a  papoose.  This  treatment 
has  for  its  object  to  keep  the  body  and  limbs 
straight. 

It  seems  to  bo  true  the  world  over  that  babies 
must  have  some  kind  of  ii  cradle,  and  must  be 
rocked.  The  Persian  bnby  luis  a  cradle,  but  in- 
stead of  two  rockers  the  bottom  of  the  box  is 
rounded  like  tlie  bottom  of  a  boat,  yet  it  is  so 
fixed  that  it  cannot  turn  over.  Many  Persian 
mothers  seem  to  prefer  a  small  Imnunock  to  the 
wooden  cradle.  The  liammock  is  trussed  up  in  a 
corner  of  a  room,  and  the  baby  is  rocked  by  swing- 
ing the  hammock. 

In  well-to-do  families  the  youngster  is  handed 
over  to  the  keneez,  a  lilack  "urse,  for  the  Moliam- 
medans  are  slaveludders  ;  but  there  are  not  s^laves 
enough  for  all  the  people,  and  only  a  few  persons 
can  purchase  and  keep  them,  for  they  are  an  ex- 
pensive luxury.  In  the  lack  of  a  negress,  a  white 
slave  or  hired  servant  is  nsed.  The  nurse  has  al- 
most the  entire  charge  of  the  child  night  and 
day. 

'i'he  separation  of  the  sexes  begins  in  the  earli- 
est years  of  childhood.  Since  the  Persian  girl  is 
of  ago  at  nine  years,  sho  must  think  herself  a 
young  woman  very  early  in  life.  The  conscious- 
ness of  this  face  appears  with  tho  iirst  intelligeut 
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acte.    Tho  garmetita  of  infancy  are  cxclmnged  for 
thoso  of  womaiiliood  only. 

IVrsiims  have  a  great  fontlnesa  for  ciipidsand 
cliembs,  anil  the  propensity  is  infiulgcil  in  tho 
dress,  or  undress,  of  the  little  chihlrcn,  even  in 
wealthy  families,  and  is  manifested  in  tlie  decora- 
tion of  ceilings  and  Avails.  It  is  olTevcd  as  an 
apology  for  tlie  short  skirt  and  harem  dress  that 
the  females  are  little  girls,  and  that  there  is  there- 
fore no  more  imi>ropriety  in  such  costnme  than 
there  Is  in  the  costume  of  European  and  American 


girls,  who  qnito  late  in  girlhood  wcnr  short 
dresses.  The  Persians  say  ihoy  desire  their 
women  always  to  be  girls. 

Wlum  the  Persian  girl  is  nhl  cnongh  to  walk  nt 
all,  if  sho  sliould  go  into  the  street,  led  by  tl»e 
liand  of  her  mother,  she  is  dressed  after  tho  fash- 
ion of  the  old  hidy.  She  must  wear  tho  trousers 
or  overalls,  and  the  chadnr  and  veil.  ITer  homo 
costume  is  the  same  ua  that  of  the  other  females 
of  the  harem. 

The  Persian  girl's  education,  under  the  Persian 
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BjBtein,  18  a  very  short  proocsB.  Her  schooling 
consists  in  tlio  mutine  of  household  duties. 
Among  the  pcasiintrv  find  poor  it  is  learning  to 
winnow  and  wash  the  wheat,  milking  the  sheep 
or  kine,  ftiwl  cooking  tlio  food  for  the  lionsehold, 
weaving  dotli  and  carpets,  and  spinning  cotton, 
woolen  and  silk  thread,  and  making  the  fine  em- 
hroitlery.  The  period  butween  helpless  diildliood 
and  marriage  is  too  brief  for  any  great  amount 
of  cnltnre  of  either  hand  or  head.  She  is  deliv- 
ered over  to  her  linshiind  and  mother-in-law  for 
the  completion  of  her  odncation.  If  a  child  of 
wealth  and  rank^  all  menial  service  and  toil  is 
thouglit  to  be  ben(!ath  her  earc,  and  the  princi- 
pal consideration  presented  to  her  is  her  mar- 
riage. She  passes  the  {>eriod  of  childhood  in  idle- 
Bess  and  play.  If  the  girl  is  taught  to  read,  it 
mnst  be  by  n  private  tutor  or  some  member  of  the 
family,  for  she  cannot  go  to  sehool  in  the  mosque 
with  the  hoys.  Yet  in  spile  of  these  disabilities 
many  Mohammedan  women  are  good  readers  and 
writers,  and  some  have  made  marke<l  proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  Persian  literature.  Daugh- 
ters of  the  rich  and  of  the  nobles  are  commonly 
taught  to  read,  and  many  receive  instruction 
from  a  mullah  in  the  history,  doctrines  and  rites 
of  the  Mnhaniniedau  faitli.  The  religious  cere- 
monies atid  festivals  are  so  many  that  every  child 
is  fairly  instructed  and  familiar  with  them,  and 
the  Shoah  calendar  has  many  names  of  women 
who  are  renowned  saints  and  examjdes  of  domes- 
tic virtues.  In  the  absence  of  any  public  system 
of  education,  the  girl's  fate  dejK'nds  upon  the  pro- 
clivities and  wealth  of  the  parents  or  guardian. 
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The  first  playtliing  of  a  Persian  girl  is  a  doll. 
It  ifi  made  of  cloth,  having  ink  spots  for  eyrs  and 
mouth  and  hair;  but  the  doll  dre^s  may  be  of  ^ilk 
or  satin,  if  these  please  her  more  than  a  pretty 
piece  of  calico.  Her  amusementa  are  not  so  dis- 
tinct a  type  as  those  of  her  sex  in  C'hrigtinn  lands. 
She  is  deprived  of  all  those  whicii  come  from  as- 
sociation with  boys  and  young  men.  But  music 
and  dancing  are  common  pastimes,  especially  with 
the  honeehold  that  can  affonl  the  exfienae  of 
hired  dancers.  The  most  common  sport  of  all 
classes  is  romping  in  the  open  air,  in  the  court  of 
the  house  or  in  the  gjirdeus  without  the  villnge. 
liut  there  i;*  really  very  little  variety  to  girl  life, 
and  marriage  is  looked  to  as  tlie  speedy  end  of 
the  monotony  and  restrictions  of  girlhood  and  the 
beginning  of  the  true  sphcra  and  wide  libertiea 
of  womanhood.  She  may  legally  wed  at  nine 
years  of  age,  and  is  deemed  au  unfortunate  old 
maid  if  not  married  before  the  close  of  her  twelfth 
year.  So  imperative  is  the  popular  sputiment 
that  every  girl  mnst  marry  that  an  old  maid  is  a 
being  not  to  be  found  at  all,  unless  it  be  among 
a  very  few  families  of  high  rank,  in  which  any 
mismating  would  be  thought  a  social  disgrace. 
Yet  during  twelve  years  of  residence  in  the  land 
I  did  not  hear  of  any  such  instance.  Commer- 
cial enterprise  has  not  attiunc<t  that  strength  that 
it  sliould  disturb  the  distribution  of  the  nuile  and 
female  population  as  it  does  in  America.  Polyg- 
amy also  in  that  country  tends  to  facilitate  matri- 
mony. 

The  laws  that  govern  the  purely  social  life  of 
Jews  and  native  Christians  in  Persia  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  which  govern  Mohamme- 
dans, Early  marriage  is  thought  to  be  impera- 
tive. The  daughter  of  a  Jew  must  marry  quite 
fui  early  in  life  as  the  daughter  of  a  Mohammedan, 
European  ideas  of  social  life  have  entered  some 
jmrta  of  Persia,  and  have  affected  somewJuU  the 
native  customs  ;  but  I  write  not  of  the  Enropean- 
ized  but  of  the  genuine  Persians.  The  Jewish 
girl  looks  forward  to  marriage  as  the  chief  end  of 
her  being,  child  though  she  may  be.  In  educa- 
tion she  is  not  above  her  Mohammedan  sister, 
possibly  not  quite  equal  to  her,  but  she  has  more 
liberty  than  the  Mohammedan  girl,  aud  if  she 
were  old  enough  might  have  some  choice  in  the 
matter  of  her  own  marriage.  She  algo,  as  the 
Mohammedan  girl,  suffers  the  evils  of  polygamy 
and  easy  divorce.  She  learns  the  work  and  cus- 
toms of  Jewish  women,  which  are  slightly  chan.ecd 
l»y  religious  rites  and  laws  from  those  of  ]\lohrtm- 
luedaus.  But  owing  to  the  disabilities  uiulcr 
which  her  ])eople  suffer  she  has  not  the  freedom 
of  the  Mussulman  girl.  Her  dress  is  essoutiaily 
the  same  as  that  of  Armenian  girls,  that  is,  in- 
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stead  of  the  short  skirt  of  the  harem  she  wears 
the  long  dress. 

The  social  ciiBtoms  of  Armenian  Christians  rlif- 
fer  in  no  great  nieusuie  from  those  of  otlier  Ori- 
entals ;  but  tiie  coHtumea  of  tlie  fonntles  are  in 
iiuirked  contraBt  with  those  of  Mut^snlnian  women 
as  Been  in  tlieir  homes.  Armenian  girls  wear  the 
long  skirt  both  at  home  and  on  the  street,  thoiiajh 
when  in  the  street  they  are  covered  with  the  cha- 
<Uir.  Tliis  is  sometimes  white,  but  where  Moham- 
medan tolerance  will  permit  the  Armenian  woman 
prefers  to  wear  the  durk-bluo  chadiir  worn  by  all 
Mohammedan  women.  The  Armenian  girl  lias 
more  to  do  with  the  selection  of  a  hnnbund  for 
lierseir  than  Uie  Mussutmim  girl.  Ostensibly  the 
matrimonial  arrangements  from  first  to  lust  are 
made  by  the  parents  und  third  parties,  but  her 
<»wn  feelings  are  not  disregarded  in  all  cases,  and 
if  they  are  not  in  accord  with  those  of  the  parents 
the  marriage  hardly  ever  takes  place  nntil  opposi- 
tion on  her  part  ceases.  As  she  is  but  a  child, 
her  notions,  likes  and  dis^likes  are  quite  unreliable 
and  changeable.  Yet  the  Oriental  customs  of  be- 
trothal and  marriage,  though  they  appear  to  he 
yery  arbitrary,  seem  to  result  in  quite  as  happy 
marriages  as  our  customs  of  engagement  and  per- 
6onal  preferences. 

Bmall  Armenian  girls  attend  Bchool  with  Ar- 
menian boys  in  some  places.  Private  tutors  also 
ai-e  employed,  but  commonly  the  schools  for  girls 
are  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity  of  a  nunnery  only, 
wliere  the  nnns  give  instruction  in  the  primary 
branches  and  ornamental  work. 

The  Persian  boy  of  Mohammedan  parentage 
enjoys  large  liberty  oomp;irt'd  witli  his  sister. 
Like  her,  however,  in  this  particular  his  promo- 
tion  from  infancy  to  maturity  is  very  rapid. 
There  is  no  costume  intermediate  between  that  of 
infancy  and  manhood.  In  the  second  or  third 
year  he  is  dressed  like  a  man.  In  the  long  coat, 
long  trousera  and  high  black  hat  he  looks  like  a 
quaint  old  man.  Until  six  or  seven  years  of  age 
he  hii«  time  for  play  ;  but  certainly  after  that,  if 
of  poor  parents,  he  mn.«t  work.  Tlie  middle  and 
lowest  ciasaes  of  the  people  are  so  pressed  for  the 
means  of  subsistence  that  every  member  of  the 
family  must  be  a  breadivimier.  The  boy  at  eight 
years  of  ago.  if  not  earlii-r,  is  nmdo  a  shagird,  that 
ii.  an  apprentice.  If  the  parents  are  farmers  he 
is  j>ut  to  work  on  the  farm  in  some  way  suited  to 
his  yeara.  If  his  parents  are  townspeople  the  boy 
will  most  likely  learn  the  trade  of  his  father,  or 
be  iii>prei)ticed  to  a  shoenuiker,  mason,  carpenter, 
or  other  mechanic  or  tradesman. 

The  shagirds  have  a  rongh  time.  Persians  be- 
lieve in  the  virtue  of  tlie  rod  and  of  cuffs,  and  the 
maeter  is  not  slow  to  use  his  authority  over  the 
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child.  Little  boys  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  are 
employed  to  carry  mortar  for  masons,  and  to  mix 
the  gatch,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  as  we  term  it. 
When  mixed  it  most  be  used  quickly  before  it 
Bets.  80  the  boy  rnnat  be  lively  ;  if  he  is  not,  he 
is  sure  to  get  a  cutting.  But  he  is  consoled  with 
the  reflection  that  his  master  was  once  a  shagird, 
and  that  he  himself  will  be  a  master  some  day 
and  rnff  other  hoys. 

Tiie  Persian  l»oy  is  frequently  employed  to  care 
for  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  ;  but  he  must  be 
a  large  lad  if  left  alone  with  thum,  for  it  is  a  com- 
mon saying  of  Persians  that  wlierever  there  is  a 
flock  of  sheep  there  is  a  wolf  near,  but  nsnally 
there  is  more  than  one  wolf  at  hand,  and  thiev- 
ing is  common,  for  bands  of  gypsies  and  elyots 
roam  over  the  country,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  whatever  they  can  make  way  with.  So  the 
Persian  boy,  if  a  shepherd,  must  either  have  the 
help  of  a  man  or  keep  his  flock  in  a  safe  place. 
However,  ho  has  good  help  in  his  shepherd  dog, 
a  great  buff  or  tan-colored  creature,  well  able  to 
kill  the  largest  wolf  in  a  few  seconds. 

Boys  in  Persia  are  employed  to  beat  cotton,  for 
they  have  no  cotton  mills.  After  it  is  picked  by 
the  boys,  women  or  men,  the  pod  ia  taken  off.  it 
is  put  in  a  pile,  when  a  boy  or  a  man  takes  an 
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implement  like  a  long  bow  with  one  tant  8trii»j»  ; 
he  lets  tliu  string  rest  iu  i\  tinrill  bit  of  the  cnttan, 
and  then  strikes  tho  Gtriiig.  cjiiisiui^  it  to  vibrato 
rapiiilv,  KG  that  the  cotton  fibres  nro  all  quickly 
fiepnrated  and  tho  dust  and  dirt  fall  out.  Persian 
boya  8oo!i  learn  to  mnke  sandala  and  shoes  and 
hats,  ond  to  bind  books  and  to  weave. 

Some  of  the  jioor  boys  are  apprenticed  to  pro- 
fessional dancers,  musicians  and 
showmen,  by  whom  they  arc  trained 
to  eing  and  dance  and  to  perform 
many  tricks.  The  trainin*^  is  any- 
thing but  fun,  for  tho  little  fellows 
are  badly  bcalen  and  hard  workod. 
AV'heri  they  have  attained  profieioii- 
ry  they  aro  dressed  in  girl's  clotli- 
ing,  and  made  to  dance  and  sing  in 
public  places  or  in  private  parlors 
for  the  entertainment  of  compAiiies 
of  men  or  gatherings  of  women, 
especially  at  weddings  and  other 
festivals. 

The  music  is  not  such  as  Euro- 
pean and  American  boys  love  to 
liear,  and  I  fear  they  would  think  it 
inoro  noisy  than  harnionions  ;  but 
it  is  sueh  as  Persians  lnve»  and  cni»- 
aidcr  tho  most  finished  fu;d  artistic. 
The  boys  love  to  sini*,  but  their 
Bfnging  is  quaint  and  mnnotonous, 
the  variations  being  made  more  by 
qnavers  and  trills  and  tremulous 
tones  than  by  any  decided  range  of 
voice.  I  never  heard  a  Persian  girl 
sing.  I  have  seen  many  of  litem, 
but  I  have  never  heard  even  by  re- 
port that  any  of  them  eing.    I  have 


known  that  trnvelera 
have  written  of  Hugiug 
&nd  dancing  girls  whom 
they  saw  and  heard  ;  but 
their  girls  were  tho 
P^  dancing    and    singing 

j|it^  boys   I   have  described. 

Yet  it  seems  to  bo  true 
that  in  rare  instances 
girls  sing  and  dance  for 
tho  ladies  of  tho  harem. 
Persian  boys  are  not 
r)nly  put  to  work  in  tho 
trades  and  at  farming 
at  a  very  tender  age, 
but  they  are  early  in  life 
charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  govorn- 
meut  and  the  manage- 
ment of  estates.  Tho 
son  of  a  khan  is  himself  a  khan,  the  head  of  a 
tril)u  or  a  clan,  arid  eaily  learns  to  assist  his 
father  in  llio  duties  of  liis  station.  The  sons 
of  the  nobles  by  this  means  acquire  tho  courteous 
and  graceful  manners  of  tho  princes.  The  gov- 
ernor of  a  largo  district  in  Persia,  whom  I  knew 
pcrsonaily,  left  his  capital  for  some  months,  giv- 
ing the  entire  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
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province  to  Lia  son,  who  was  tlnrteeu  years  of 
ago.  It  is  truo  that  the  affairs  of  tho  capital  be- 
came somewhat  complicated,  but  not  solely  from 
misnianagemetit  by  tlic  youiig  lad.  'J'lie  tliiid 
sou  of  the  king  was  mayor  of  tho  capital  at  eight- 
een years  of  age. 

The  Persian  boy  whose  parents  can  give  him 
food  and  pay  a  sniall  tuition  lue  can  go  to  scl»i>o]. 
Tlic  village  schuoU  are  sustaiued  only  by  individ- 
ual enterpriso  or  by  tlio  revenues  of  a  mosque. 
There  arc  no  district  or  frue  schools,  unless  tlio 
nncei'tain  revenues  of  tlm  mosques  can  make  some 
free. 

In  most  villages  there  are  no  revenues  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  any  school  be  had  it  is  taught  by 
the  mullah  in  hta  own  house  or  in  the  porch  of 


in  tho  shop  and  store,  but  occasionally  a  Httle  in- 
stnicticn  in  keeping  ncconnta  is  given  in  tho 
Bclioola.  Ail  tho  liigher  branches  of  learning  are 
tlioughttobo  necessary  for  the  mullahs  and  princes 
oniy. 

When  the  boy  has  learned  to  road  the  Koran — 
his  Bible — and  can  write,  and  h:va  read  some  of 
iiio  Persian  poets  and  rules  of  prayer  and  religions 
ritod,  hit;  education  is  compluted,  unlets  ib  is  in- 
tended that  he  shall  be  a  mullah.  In  that  case 
he  puts  on  tho  white  turban,  and  attends  tho 
school  at  the  mosques  in  some  of  the  large  towns 
or  cities,  attending  upon  the  lectures  and  lessons 
given  by  the  most  distinguished  professors.  He 
studies  with  tliein  logic,  rhetoric,  grammar  and 
theology,  and  tfie  religious  ceremonies.     In  tho 
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the  mosque.  In  tho  large  cities  schools  are  more 
abundant.  Private  schools  are  taught  by  mirzas, 
or  mullahs,  for  their  own  pecuniary  profit.  A  few 
boys  assemble  in  one  room  ;  each  one  has  liis  own 
rug  or  mat,  which  he  puts  upon  the  matting  of 
tho  floor,  and  upon  wiiich  ho  sits  crosslogged  as 
lie  studies.  The  studying  consists  in  reading  aloud 
in  concert  with  tho  teacher,  all  the  scliolars  sway- 
ing the  head  and  body  forward  and  backward,  in 
concert  with  tho  movements  of  the  teacher.  The 
tcaclier  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  slicks,  and  keeps 
a  bnndlo  of  them  at  hand  as  a  remedy  not  only  of 
disorderly  conduct,  but  of  dullness  of  comprehen- 
sion also.  The  course  of  study  consists  of  learn- 
ing to  read  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  learning  to 
write  the  difTorent  stylos  of  jiennuinship.  Tlio 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  commonly  learned 


course  of  these  studies  he  receives  rations,  or  al- 
lowances of  money,  from  tho  authorities  of  the 
mosque.  His  ambition  is  to  go  to  tiio  celebrated 
schools  at  Najaf — the  shrine  of  Ali — and  to  Kor- 
ballah — the  shrine  of  Imam  Uuscin.  In  these 
and  other  renowned  places  thousands  of  mullahs 
are  supported  as  they  pursue  their  studies  during 
many  years. 

Tho  Shah  has  established  a  university  at  Tehe- 
ran whicli  is  attended  by  some  three  hiimlred 
lads.  Most  of  the  pupils  are  the  sons  of  Moham- 
medan {parents,  but  some  are  Jews,  and  olliers  are 
Armenians.  Tho  school  with  its  course  of  ttudy  ia 
conducted  in  the  main  on  the  plan  of  European 
universities,  and  is  very  difToroni  from  the  oid- 
style  Persian  echool,  Tho  boys  are  eubjoct  to  the 
order  and  service  of  the  Persian  Government,  and 
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have  ail  aiinuul  Allowance  for  food  and  olothing, 
having  a  re£^ulutioii  coritiime. 

Tliu  Armenian  and  Jewiiih  boys  have  Bcparate 
schoola  from  eacli  otlier  and  from  Mohammediiu 
ohil'lren.  Each  religions  Boct  is  careful  to  main- 
tain its  own  order  and  faith.  It  is  only  in  the 
flcliools  conducted  by  foreign  misftionarics,  or  in 
the  Shah'a  College,  that  the  children  of  the  differ- 
eut  religions  are  brought  togetlier.  Tiie  Arme- 
nian boys  do  not  commonly  learn  to  read  at  all. 
A  few  of  them  go  to  school  to  a  priest  or  vartobcd, 
and  learn  to  read  and  write  the  Armenian  Ian- 
gnage.  The  occupations  of  Jews  and  Armenians 
are  essentially  tlie  same  as  those  of  the  A[oharn- 
nie<)an8.  and  tlie  sports  of  the  boys  are  the  same, 
except  that,  as  the  parents  of  ^[ohammeda^  chil- 
dren are  commonly  better  off  in  money  matters, 
they  have  more  means  of  gratifying  their  wishes, 
and  iiave  more  liberty  to  hold  property  than  the 
]>eople  of  other  religions.  The  Mohammedan  boys 
of  wealthy  partMits  learn  horaomanship  while  they 
are  very  youtig,  and  are  good  riders. 

The  chiKlren  of  all  the  peasantry  of  Persia  mubt 
suffer  much  privation  and  hardslup.  They  are 
poorly  fed  and  clothed,  and  unhealthy.  They 
suffer  from  ophthalmia  ami  fevers,  and  have  somo 
or  all  of  the  diseases  known  by  chililron  of  other 
couiitrieB.  They  could  sympathize  with  an  Amer- 
ican or  European  boy  in  his  exporloiK.^*  of  toetli- 
ing,  croup,  measles,  diphtheria  an>l  smallpox. 
JJiphlheria  is  said  to  have  been  unknown  until  in- 
troduced from  Europe.  So  we  may  know  there 
ifl  this  exchange,  that  if  Orientals  have  given  the 
cholera  to  us,  we  have  repaid  them  in  iliplithe- 
ria.  and  perhaps  smallpox  ;  but  the  measles  and 
smallpox  are  commonly  so  mild  in  type  that  they 
seem  not  to  be  fearcrl  at  all,  and  are  sohlom  at- 
tended with  any  serious  results,  tlianks  to  the  dry 
and  genial  climate. 

The  mortality  among  Persian  children  is  very 
great.  The  graveyards  show  that  this  statement 
is  true  ;  it  is  proved  also  by  the  fact  that  the  ag- 
gregate pofinlatiou  is  not  increased  in  the  course 
of  several  decades,  even  in  times  of  pence.  The 
mortality  is  attributed  to  the  lack  of  sanitary  ar- 
nkngeriiontB  in  villages  and  cities,  as  well  a^  to 
iuHufficieiicy  of  food  and  clothing  and  medical 
attention. 

There  are  some  things  in  regard  to  which  the 
Persian  children  can  sympathize  with  American 
and  Kuropean.  Tlioy  ilo  not  like  cjvstor  oil.  espe- 
cially the  crude  oil  extracted  from  tlie  ca-stor  bean 
in  Persia.  They  do  not  like  the  dentist ;  he  is 
either  the  barber  or  the  blacksmith,  atid  pulls 
teelh  with  the  same  in^itniment  with  wtiirh  he 
pulls  ntiils  out  of  tlie  horcie's  shoes,  unless  he  has 
been  ao  far  European i^ed  aj  to  possess  some  of 


the  instruments  of  a  European  dentist.     Persian 

boys  are  often  truants  ;  but  they  all  have  a  pro- 
found respect  for  gray-haire<l  and  aged  [>eople, 
and  are  taught  to  be  very  polite,  and  to  manifest 
their  respect  by  very  profound  bows,  silence  and 
service. 

There  are  many  amusements  known  by  Amer- 
cau  boys  of  which  the  Persian  has  no  knowledge. 
lie  never  saw  a  marble,  nor  a  pair  of  skates,  al- 
though in  all  tho  northern  half  of  his  country  he 
has  soeu  ice.  He  never  went  skating  with  the 
girls,  nor  riding  on  a  toboggan  or  in  a  sleigh, 
and  never  went  to  spelling  school.  He  hates  tlie 
snow  and  ice,  except  in  the  summer  season.  He 
dislikes  to  walk  in  the  mud  or  snow  with  sandals 
on,  and  to  go  out  in  a  snowstorm  dressed  in  white 
cotton  trousers,  the  usual  costume  of  the  common 
people.  He  and  his  sisters,  instead  of  suowhaJl- 
ing  one  another,  or  sliding  on  the  ice,  prefer  to 
tuck  their  feet  under  a  warm  knrsee,  that  is,  a 
quilt  spread  over  a  framework  above  a  pan  of  live 
coals  of  fire. 

But  poor  Persian  babies  have  many  sorrows 
and  mishaps.  They  have  many  floggings.  They 
are  Bcotde<l,  and  the  little  fellows  often  tumble 
into  tho  hose — the  fountain  in  the  court — and  are 
drowned  ;  yet  Persians  think  they  must  have  the 
fountain,  and  take  their  chances,  so  far  aa  the 
children  are  concerned. 

But  Persian  Iwys  have  their  sports.  They  flj 
kites,  and  queer-shaped  kites  they  are,  but  they 
fly  high.  Persian  boya  play  a  game  which  we  may 
call  marbles,  but  it  is  played  with  the  vertebrie  of 
bulls  and  goats  which  have  been  killed  for  the 
market.  These  arc  snapped,  and  rolled  as  mar- 
bles. Persian  boys  wrestle  and  scuffle  a  great 
deal  as  other  boys  do,  and  run  foot  races.  Some 
of  them  go  to  ram  and  cock  flghts.  They  all 
seem  to  have  a  passionate  love  of  flowers,  and 
like  to  stroll  in  the  gardens  and  to  eat  cucum- 
bers, grapes  and  melons.  There  are  hardly  any 
Persians  so  poor  that  they  cannot  keep  a  donkev, 
and  the  bnys  have  fine  sport  riiling  the  white  and 
gray  dnnkeya.  They  are  pretty  creatures,  very 
fleet,  and  the  jialons,  or  saddles,  used  on  them  are 
very  gayly  finished  and  covered  with  crimson  or 
green  velvet,  or  with  pretty  patterns  of  small  Per- 
sian carpets.  The  donkeys  are  rapid  pacers,  and 
canter  fleetly. 

Persian  boya  take  part  in  many  of  the  religious 
ceremonies.  Bands  of  them  ate  trained  for  tho 
mournings  of  the  month  of  Moharceni.  when  they 
go  about  the  streets  in  procession?}  following  a 
draped  standard,  and  led  by  men  who  repeat  the 
names  of  their  sainta  Hassan  and  Hosein.  at  tho 
same  time  beating  their  breasts  iia  they  pronounce 
the  name  of  one  and  the  other.     Tho  little  boya 
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are  a  solemn-looking  set  as  they  march*  each  one 
liaviiig  Jiis  hunds  clasped  oa  bis  breast,  and  hiiv- 
ing  liis  eyps  intently  looking  forward,  without 
turning  liis  bead  to  either  side.  Little  boys  Icuru 
to  rt'pciit  the  iizon  in  very  early  years.  The  uzon 
is  the  cull  to  prayer  whicli  is  cried  from  the  top 
of  a  Ikigh  minaret  or  from  tlic  roof  of  a  house.  It 
is  quite  an  art  to  repeat  the  uzon  correctly,  with 
ull  the  iutonatiou  given  by  au  experienced  aingcr, 
or  crier. 

The  Pursinn  boy  boa  his  objects  of  ambition. 
Ho  baa  a  liistory  which  tells  him  of  great  men 
in   nearly  every  line  of  life  —  great  soldiers  and 


kings,  great  poets  and  great  martyrs  for  their  re- 
ligion. His  teacher  will  tell  him  of  mirzas  who  are 
famous  for  tlio  beauty  of  their  penmausbip,  and 
whose  writings  are  worth  fabulous  prices.  Sadi 
and  Firdusi  are  rea<l  as  models  of  the  poetic  art. 
Kustuni  is  the  fabled  hero  of  the  myths.  Ali 
and  Hoseiu  and  many  other  martyrs  are  thought 
to  be  examples  of  the  highest  virtues.  Bat  the 
Persian  boy  knows  uotliing  of  the  world  beyond 
bis  own  country  and  iiis  own  religion.  No  won- 
der tiiat  he  thinks  his  own  laud  the  best,  his  own 
king  the  greatest,  his  own  prophets  the  wisest  of 
the  world  ! 
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A  oabukh  full  of  bloftsonis  large, 
A  cedar,  aod  a  streaoi  of  pearl, 

And,  (Ireiiming  by  tbe  mirrored  marge, 
?uru.  tlic  luzy  FerniaD  girl. 


A  robe  of  film,  for  Bnraraer  honm, 

Flows  wiftly  rountl   ht'r.  light  as  air — 

Of  fainter  gold  tban  cowslip  flowers— 
And  both  hwr  rosy  feet  nre  biiT«. 

Hc-r  pillows,  rich  «i(h  silken  cloth. 
With  tiger'8  skiuji  thereunder  rolled, 

HuTe  liifltreB  liko  tho  puiutcd  tnulh. 
Splendid  wilb    arubf  st{ues  of  gold. 

Bbe  fet'U  iho  noon  of  drowny  power. 

Tbi*  wind  of  iityrrh  that  wnuder8  in — 
She  lit'H  in  liingnor.  like  u  Bitwer, 

Upon  tbe  iiughty  tig«r*8  skin. 

She  only  huars  the  fly  that  bums; 

8be  only  «;*»(?  l-be  wi»tir  wild 
FliiW  uu  betwei*u  the  flag  bh>fisoma, 

And  rock  tbe  lotus  lilw  a  child; 


While,  lulled  «mong  tbe  bloBsomB  bright , 
Khe  dreumii  through  all  the  liKut  of  noun, 

Until  etift'Colored  oonies  the  night. 

And  brings  the  bulbol  and  the  moon. 


.^1  ■ 


BTErriKa  betwken  ms  twu  men,  rhr  eaid,  *  schblt  tou  two  are  not  qoimg  to  quarrel  \" 


WON    IN    THE    LOSING. 

UV    JAMES    Cox. 


It  was  early  in  the  evening  of  Easter  Monday, 
ISSO,  and  the  intense  lient  of  that  premature  sum- 
nier  day  was  giving  way  to  a  gentle  breeze  from 
the  south.  Oklahoma,  the  youngest  of  our  Terri- 
tories, had  been  open  to  setllL-rncnt  but  a  fi'W 
hours,  and  the  deer  and  rabbits  which  had  lield 
nndispnted  possession  of  the  hind  since  the  In- 
dians had  moved  from  it  had  not  had  time  to 
cither  recover  from  their  friglit  or  to  find  shelter 
from  the  mass  of  humanity  wliidi  had  been  rac- 
ing into  and  throngli  the  '*  promised  land  "  since 
the  President  s  proclamation  had  gone  into  effect 
lit  high  noon. 

Two  hooded  wagons,  or  "  prairie  schooners," 
were  moving  rapidly  along  the  Canadian  River 
Valley,  and  running   one  of  the  countless  races 


quarter  section  with  every  indication  of  excep- 
tional fertility.  The  horses  were  being  urged  to 
renewed  exertion  by  shouts  and  blows,  and  the 
astonished  and  overheated  quadrupeds,  accus- 
tomed for  years  to  a  three-mile-an-hour  gait  or 
less,  wore  in  momentary  danger  of  utterly  coi- 
ittpsing. 

Suddenly  the  trail  the  wagons  were  following 
turned  sharply  to  the  nortli,  and  in  place  of  the 
dry,  sandy  soil  through  which  the  wagons  had 
been  plowing  there  was  a  profusion  of  grass  as 
high  as  the  hubs  of  the  wheels  and  the  knees  of 
the  horses. 

*'  Ain*t  that  worth  waiting  si-x  months  for, 
lass  ?"  demanded  the  driver  of  the  foremost 
wagon,  addressing  a  fair-haired  girl  of  seventeen 


which    characterized  the   opening   day  of   OkhL-     or  eighteen  summent  who  was   standing   behind 
huma,  the  goal  in   each   instance  being  a  choice     him   and   eagerly  scanuing  the  distant  horizon. 
Vol.  XXXVI.,  No.  2-12. 
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*'  I'm  afear'd  that  outfit  knows  where  we're  goiri', 
and  means  to  head  us  off ;  but  if  we  cuii  beat  him 
by  a  yard  we'll  hold  that  claim  agiu  all  America.'* 

The  girl  made  no  immediate  response.  Life 
liad  not  had  many  charms  fur  her  that  year,  nor 
tlie  one  before  it ;  for  her  father  was  one  of  the 
unfortunate  farmers  who  had  started  out  two 
years  too  soon  for  the  new  country,  and  he  had 
been  twice  ejected  for  ignoring  the  law  and  set- 
tling ill  Oklahoma  before  its  legal  oj>tining.  Ilia 
wife  had  died  from  exposure  and  hardship,  and 
his  daughter,  Ethol,  who  had  been  his  contpaa- 
io!i  throughout  liis  i>rotracted  struggle  with  the 
soldiers,  had  found  much  less  of  the  romantic 
than  of  the  tragic  in  the  experience. 

"I'm  glad  we're  there  at  la«t,"  abo  said,  after 
a  few  seconds'  silence.  *'  It's  been  a  dreary  time 
bince  mother  died." 

**  Well,  it's  all  over  now,  lass/'  was  the  reply. 
'*  We've  beaten  the  sorrel  team  by  a  hundred 
vanlti,  and  the  law'll  stand  by  us  for  all  time  j" 
tttui  8i>ringing  from  the  wagon,  the  old  man — for 
ho  was  long  past  middle  age — hastily  unhitched 
his  team,  and  then,  with  the  busineaslike  pre- 
cisiou  of  an  old-time  '^  boomer,"  he  produced 
from  a  place  of  safety  a  roughly  constructed  no- 
tice board,  which  he  speedily  attached  to  a  con- 
Tenient  sapling.  It  bore  the  simple  legend, 
'*This  Claim  is  Taken  ;"  and  to  the  mind  of 
Joel  Wayman.  who  had  wasteii  over  two  years 
of  his  life  waiting  and  fighting  for  a  new  home, 
this  established  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  title 
to  the  homestead. 

In  the  meaniime  tlie  second  wagon  had  ar- 
riveil,  and  its  sole  occupant,  a  man  of  herculean 
build,  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age.  had 
also  taken  steps  to  secure  a  title  to  the  coveted 
quarter  section.  The  law  is  proverbially  uncer- 
tain, and  the  law  as  to  the  settlement  of  public 
lands  abounds  with  an  nncertaiuty  which  is  glori- 
ous ouly  to  the  band  of  lawyers  and  shysters  who 
fatten  on  tlie  Iianl-earned  and  harder-saved  dol- 
lars of  misguided  *'  boomers,"  as  it  is  usual  in  the 
West  to  call  men  who  devote  the  best  olforts  of 
their  lives  to  a(^quiriug  a  farm  site  without  pay- 
ing anything  for  it.  iSo  while  Joel  Wayman,  a 
Ivansjis  farmer,  relied  on  his  signhoard  as  a  title 
creator,  Herbert  Walker,  who  had  been  born  and 
rtviaed  in  Indiana,  proceeded  to  dig  a  trench  round 
hie  wagon  and  camp,  on  the  legal  principle  he  be- 
lieved to  be  beyond  dispute,  that  the  first  man  to 
commence  actvial  improvements  is  the  owner,  de 
jure  lis  well  as  de  fariOj  of  the  ground  upon  wliieh 
lie  settles.  Eminent  lawyers  and  courts  of  record 
have  decided  that  each  of  these  theories  is  correct, 
and  where  doctors  of  the  law  differ  it  is  not  re- 
Uitkrkable  that  houest  farmers  fail  to  agree. 


The  two  home  seekers  had  pitched  their  tents* 
if  such  tlie  thin  coverings  of  the  wagons  conhl  be 
called,  within  a  hundred  paces  of  each  other,  but 
it  wiis  not  until  noon  on  the  following  day  that 
they  made  one  auothers  acquaiuianoe.  Tliey  had 
eyed  each  other  suspiciously  in  the  twilight,  and 
the  sleep  of  cither  would  have  been  sounder  luvd 
tlie  otiier  been  a  mile  farther  away,  while  the  tirst 
thought  of  each  in  the  morning  was  of  the  in- 
truder who  was  the  only  obstacle  to  that  feeling 
of  security  which  the  seeker  after  a  home  naturally 
desires.  Uut  it  was  not  until  they  met  at  the  river 
bank,  whither  they  had  led  their  half-rested  horses 
to  drink,  that  they  formally  recognized  each 
other's  existence. 

Joel  was  the  first  to  speak.  As  ttte  winner  ia 
the  race  he  felt  himself  aggrieved  at  the  persist- 
ence of  the  man  he  had  beatea. 

"  What  go(Mi  do  you  suppose  you  did  digging 
that  ditch  on  my  property  last  night  V  he  asked, 
in  u  tone  which  might  easily  be  taken  as  olTeusivo 
if  »)  desired  by  tb«  ]K*rBou  addressed. 

Said  i)erson  displayed  a  perfect  willin^^ncBS  bo 
to  ac<*opt  it,  though  it  was  his  manner  rather 
than  \\n  words  that  invited,  or  at  least  did  not 
repel,  a  quarrel. 

"That's  my  business.  What  I'd  like  to  know  is 
how  soon  3*ou  and  your  girl  are  going  to  move  oiF 
my  claim." 

**  You  ain't  got  no  claim,*'  retorted  the  Kan- 
san.  angrily.  '*  I  located  this  quarter  section  two 
years  ago,  when  I  was  here  with  Captain  Payno 
and  twenty  others.  The  soldiers  drnv  ua  out,  but 
\\\  marked  this  creek,  and  could  have  found  it 
blindfold  any  time.  If  you're  htintin'  trouble 
you'll  wait  here  till  I  get  you  kicked  off,  or  do  it 
myself,  for  that  matter  ;  but  if  you've  an  ounce  of 
good  sense  you'll  hiLuli  up  your  wagon  and  locate 
oil  some  other  quarter  before  all  the  good  ones 
are  look." 

The  younger  man  took  the  advice  in  rather  bad 
part,  and  proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  law  as  it 
had  been  expounded  to  hitn  by  an  Indiana  attor- 
ney, who  had.  with  a  doubtful  regard  to  the  code 
of  good  morals,  or  at  least  of  brotherly  love,  ad- 
vised the  young  home  seeker  to  follow  the  trail  of 
some  man  who  appeared  to  know  the  lay  of  the 
land,  and  then  to  get  ahead  of  him  by  commenc- 
ing improvements  on  the  quarter  section  before 
the  man  of  superior  geographical  knowledge  liad 
time  to  make  a  start.  Mr.  Walker  did  not  repeat 
all  that  the  attorney  had  told  him,  but  he  said 
enough  to  establish  what  he  regarded  as  an  unan- 
swerable argument  in  favor  of  hia  rights. 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  what  your  lawyer  told 
you,"  shouted  out  Joel  in  response  ;  **  but  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  if  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
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yonr  father  I've  etrength  enough  to  throw  you 
off  this  claim,  jiiid  FU  do  it  too." 

He  advanced  a  Btep  toward  his  opponent,  evi- 
dently as  a  liint  to  that  gentleman  that  he  was 
prepared  to  settle  the  dispute  then  and  tliero  by 
force  of  arms  or  Hats,  and  a  collision  would  in  all 
probability  have  taken  place  but  for  the  prompt 
action  of  Ethel,  who  had  scented  danger  and  had 
followed  her  father  through  the  rich  blue  grass  to 
the  river.  Stepping  between  the  two  men,  she 
said,  very  quietly,  bat  firmly  : 

**  Surely  you  two  are  not  going  to  quarrel !  We 
are  miles  from  home,  and  need  be  neighbors,  and 
not  enemies." 

Her  father  muttered  something  about  it  not  be- 
ing any  of  her  business,  and  the  younger  man 
said,  somewhat  shamefacedly: 

'*  I  ain't  after  pickin'  a  quarrel  with  the  old 
man,  miss.  I  claim  this  quarter  section,  and  as 
I've  traveled  over  a  thousand  miles  to  get  it,  it 
ain't  to  be  expected  I'm  going  to  give  up  without 
a  word." 

'•  Bnt  we  were  here  first,"  replied  the  girl, 
"and  if  you  only  knew  Jiow  we  suffered  all  Inst 
winter  waiting  for  the  proclamjitton  you'd  bo  sorry 
for  us.  At  any  rate,  j'ou  and  fallier  needn't 
quarrel  about  it.  I  suppose  there's  some  court 
that  will  settle  everything." 

*'  Tiiat's  jtist  what  I  was  sayiug,  and  I  don't 
see  why  we  can't  be  friends  until  it's  all  settled," 
was  the  retort ;  and  Joel  grunting  an  ill-humored 
assent,  hostilities  were  a-ljourned  by  coninion  con- 
sent, and  the  n^en  turned  their  attention  to  the 
more  pressing  needs  of  the  hour. 

But  it  was  a  truce  rather  than  a  treaty  of  peace 
that  had  been  aj^reed  to,  and  all  through  the 
burning  heat  of  the  summer  tlie  man  from  Kan- 
and  the  man  from  Indiana  kept  up  a  petty 
arfare  and  ven<letta.  \either  had  more  than  a 
few  dollars  left  out  of  the  little  hoard  each  had 
possessed  when  he  started  out  in  seurch  of  a  new 
home  in  a  land  reported  to  be  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  but  two  notices  of  claim  and  two  of 
contest  were  filed  at  the  Kingfisher  Land  OfHoe  in 
respect  of  the  '•  N.E.  quarter  of  Section  15,  Town- 
ship K,  Range  15  N./'as  the  coveted  quarter  sec- 
tion wjis  known  in  the  Government  Survey.  And 
the  lawyers  smiled  as  they  noted  the  circumstance, 
while  the  land  commissioner  kindly  suggested  that 
the  boat  way  out  of  the  difficnltr  would  be  for 
each  to  take  eighty  acres  rather  than  both  to  run 
the  risk  of  losing  all. 

Walker  was  willing  to  compromise.  Pioneer 
life  had  not  proved  quite  so  alluring  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  three  munths'  **  batching"  un  a  very 
bHui  larder  had  reduced  his  pugnacity  as  well  as 
his  avoirdupois.     Besides   this,   he   felt   a  tride 


ashamed  of  himself  for  having  taken  the  lawyer's 
advice,  and  he  found  himself  wishing  that  he 
were  back  in  Indiana  again,  more  than  once. 

But  Wayman  wus  obdurate."  That  he  was  mor- 
ally in  the  right  no  one  could  question,  and  that 
he  had  the  law  on  his  side  he  was  equally  cer- 
tain. He  had  lost  none  of  the  old  •'boom  ''  fever, 
and  he  openly  expre8se<l  his  contempt  for  the 
hundreds  of  farmers  who  had  abandoned  their 
claims  in  despair  and  commenced  their  weary  and 
ruinous  march  back  toward  older  and  more  set- 
tled States. 

lie  had  built  a  little  dugout  cabin  in  which 
his  daughter  and  himself  existed  ;  it  would  be  a 
libel  on  the  word  '*  lived  "  to  use  it  in  conneotion 
with  the  existence  dragged  out.  Wayman's  con- 
stitution was  giving  way  to  the  exposure  and  hard- 
ship of  the  last  two  years,  and  although  he  toiled 
hard  to  raise  a  crop,  the  corn  failed  to  tassel  and 
the  potatoes  yielded  next  to  nothing.  How  the 
two  were  going  to  live  through  the  winter  was  a 
problem  he  dared  not  attempt  to  solve. 

Early  in  the  fall  tired  nature  asserted  itself,  and 
one  morning  Wayman  found  himself  unable  to 
leave  the  rude  bench  which  served  as  a  bed. 
Ethel  had  feared  this  fur  weeks,  and  althongh  she 
busied  hL-rself  about  the  house,  attended  to  the 
harecs,  and  maintained  an  nir  of  even  unusual 
cheerfulness,  her  heart  was  very  sad,  and  every 
time  she  couhl  do  so  unobserved  she  took  refuge 
in  that  never-failing  source  of  consolation  to  a 
daughter  of  Eve,  a  good  cry.  Her  father  grow- 
ing weaker  instead  of  stronger,  she  determined,  a 
few  mornings  after  his  breukflown,  to  visit  the  lit- 
tle town  that  had  grown  up  a  few  miles  from  their 
claim,  in  scnrch  of  medical  aid.  The  wagon  tongue 
was  broken,  and  there  being  no  one  to  mend  it, 
she  started  upon  her  journey  on  foot. 

Walker  watched  her  start,  and  when  he  saw  she 
passed  the  next  little  farmhouse  and  kept  on  the 
trail  toward  the  town  he  divined  her  errand,  and 
forthwith  had  what  ho  called  a  "good  think," 
This  took  him  a  few  minutes,  and  then^  with  a 
haste  thoruughly  at  vai'ianoe  with  his  usual  phleg- 
nuitic  manner,  he  hitched  up  his  team  and  drove 
toward  town  as  rapidly  as  his  sorrels  could  bo 
prevailed  upon  to  trot. 

He  overtook  his  opponent's  daughter  about  a 
mile  on  the  road,  and  pulling  up  suddenly,  at- 
tempted to  rehearse  the  little  speech  lie  had  been 
composing  as  he  drove  along.  But  a  bashfulness 
which  was  a  novel  experience  took  possession  of 
him,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  say  what  he  had 
intended,  but  feeling  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  say  something,  he  remarked,  somewhat 
sheepishly,  that  it  was  a  *' fine  morning." 

Ethel  ignored  the  remark,  but  did  not  ignore 
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the  fact  that  the  wagon  was  apparently  going  to  The  feud  between  him  and  Wiilkor  was  a  thing 

town,  and  that  bIic  could  eavo  time   as  well  as  of  the    pagt.     Tlio  yonng   man   attended   to  the 

trouble  by  riding  in  it.     She  had  not  exchanged  **  chores,"  helped   in    the    house   generally,  and 

many  words  with  the  yonng  farmer  since  the  en-  became  qiiit^j  one  of  the  family,  and  when,  early 

counter  by  the  river,  but  she  had  watched  him  at  in    December,    the    old    **  boomer's  "  eyes   wero 

work  repeatedly,  and  had  long  since  come  to  tho  closed  in  death,  it  was  the  man  who  had  qnar- 

conclusion  that  he  was  not  such  a  "ba<l  sort'*  as  reled  with  him  on  the  law  of  claims  and  home- 


lier father  persisted  in  believing.     So  it  was  with 

little  hesitation  that  she  asked  : 

**Arc  you  going  into  town,  Mr.  Walker?" 
"Yea,  I  was  thinking  of  going.''  stammered 

the  Iiidianian.  as  thongh  he  were  out  driving  in  a 

baroiK'he  and  was  not  particular  just  where  his 

high-steppers  took  him. 


steads  that  superintended  tho  arrangementti  for 
the  humble  interment  in  a  sccludod  corner  of  tbo 
disputed  quarter. 

Three  nioutlis  had  elapsed  pince  Air.  Wayman'^i 
deatli,  and  Kthel  was  living  with  some  rehitivca 
near  Wichita,  Kansas,  in  the  very  unsatisfactory 
"Then  won't  you  please  let  me  ride?   Father's    condition  of  doing  twice  as  much  work  as  the 


very  sick  and  I'm  going  for  a  doctor." 

Tho  ride  was  a  pleasiint  one  for  the  young 
farmer,  who  sncceedod  in  convincing  his  fair  com- 
panion that  everything  would  come  out  all  right, 
and  that  there  needn't  be  any  fighting  over  the 
claim,  after  all. 

Hut  if  tho  susceptible  young  ludianian  wob 
honest  in  his  intention  of  uhniidoui ng  his 
'*  rights "  to  please  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed 
danghtcr  of  the  man  he  was  opposing,  ho  was 
never  called  upon  to  carry  out  this  act  of  self- 
sacriSce.  The  doctor  who  accompanied  them 
back  from  the  town  sliook  his  head  when  ho  saw 
Mr.  Wayinan,  and  told  Walker  conlidentially  tliat 
it  was  a  cubo  in  which  medicine  wonld  do  little 
or  no  good. 

TJie  sick  man  was  slow  to  give  up  hope,  but 
before  the  winter  had  set  in  his  only  anxiety 
was  what  would  bcconio  of  his  child. 
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hired  girl,  and  getting  nothing  in  return  but  her 
board  and  an  occasional  hint  at  the  kindness  of 
her  benefactors.  But  the  food  was  better  than 
what  she  had  eaten  in  Oklahoma  or  on  its  borders, 
and  the  life  generally  was  far  less  arduous;  the 
result  being  that  she  had  lust  the  sad,  weary  look 
which  she  hiwl  brought  away  with  her  from  tho 
little  cabin  in  wliic!»  her  father  died.  She  was 
astonished  one  nfternoon  to  be  told  by  one  of  her 
cousins  that  a  gcntlomau  wanted  to  see  her  :  and 
she  was  more  astonislicd  still  wlien,  a  few  minutes 
later,  she  found  herself  in  tho  presence  of  Ilorbort 
Walker 

Tho  Yonng  man  was  evidently  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  Ethel  was  half  ashamed  of  the  sur- 
prise she  felt  at  his  handsome  appearance. 

"  IIow  did  you  find  out  lliat  I  was  living  in 

this   neighborhood,   Mr.  Walker  ?*'  was    her  first 

question  after  the  usual  exchange  of  greeting^?. 

*'Got  your  address  from 

tho    land   office,"    was    the 

reply. 

**  Oh,  I  Bupposo,  then, 
you've  got  some  papers  for 
mo  to  sign,''  said  the  young 
girl,  sadly,  *'  Uually,  I 
don't  care  aiiything  ahoiit 
the  chtim.  If  you  want  it 
you  can  have  it,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned." 

Walker  laughed  a  little 
uneiisily. 

'*  I'vo  sold  out  my  right 
to  Will  Johnson's  son.  Ho 
wanted  to  get  a  claim  near 
his  father,  and  he's  ge'ed 
me  one  hundred  dollars  for 
a  quit  claim.  I  guess  tlio 
half  of  it  belongs  to  you." 
'*  So  that's  what  yuu've 
como  for  !"  said  tho  young 
lady,  with  just  a  tinge  of 
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disappointment  in  her  tone  and  a  distinct  feeling 
of  disappoiiUment  at  her  heart. 

No  gill  wuaever  lesg  of  a  coquette  thiin  ElIicI,  but 
BliO  iiad  tbotiglit  a  good  deal  of  lier  old  lleigh^>^^r 
and  liiK  kiruliioss  during  her  father':!  illness,  and 
t.)  iiiid  that  he  had  only  come  to  get  her  receipt 
for  fifu  dolliirs  was  a  distinct  blow  to  Iier  vanity. 
Fifty  doUara  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  money  to  a  girl  who 


Herbert,  whose  knowledge  of  Liudley  Murray  waa 
limited,  and  whoso  embarrasamont  and  bad  gram- 
nmr  invariably  kept  pace  with  each  other.  "  IVo 
bin  a-thinkiu'  aa  liow  Td  acted  kinder  mean  to- 
ward you  folks,  and  as  how  I  oughtcr  make  some 
amends." 

Et.iiel  assured  liim  no  "amends"  were  neces- 
sary, and  an  awkward  pause  ensued.    Then  Ethel, 
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never  had  a  bank  account  and  whose  pocketbook 
contained  less  than  fifty  cents,  but  the  knowledge 
that  she  is  the  object  of  interest  to  a  good-looking 
member  of  the  opposite  sc-x  is  worth  coTisidernhly 
more,  even  to  a  young  lady  who  has  neither  funds 
nor  expectations. 

***Tain't  that  altogether,  neither,"  stammered 
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ill  order  to  keep  up  a  semblance  of  conversation, 
asked  her  visitor  where  he  proposed  settling. 

*•  Well,"  he  eaid,  pulling  his  chair  a  little  closer 
to  hers  and  making  an  uusucceesful  effort  to  take 
hold  of  one  of  lier  hands,  ''  1  was  thinkin'  of 
going  back  to  Indiana,  where  I  can  earn  a  decent 
living  without  quarrelin'  and  fussin'  with  tiie 
neigiibors.  Only  I'd  hate  worse  kind  to  go  hum 
alone,  and  I  want  you  to  go  'long  wi'  me." 

Just  what  Ethel  said  in  reply  need  not  be  re- 
corded. Siiffico  it  to  fay  that  when,  a  few  days 
later.  Mr.  Herbert  AValker  resumed  his  retreat 
Eastward  ho  did  nut  go  alone  ;  and  it  is  his  em- 
phatic opinion  tliat  ho  won  a  great  deal  more  by 
losing  the  race  along  the  Canadian  River  Valley 
than  he  could  have  jNjsaibly  secured  by  winning  it. 
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TBI  D'aKTKRBOCHXB  HTPTI^LS. 

That  ardent  young  French  marquis  who  came 
speeding  over  the  sea  to  strike  a  blow  for  American 
liberty  at  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  struck  a  note  in  American  hearts  that 
has  been  vibrating  ever  since.  Everything  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Lafayette  touches  a  re- 
sponsive chord   in  the  memory  or  the  imagina- 


roches;  "we  never  fire  first!*'  It  was  the  same 
Connt  d'Auterroches  who,  at  the  siege  of  Maes- 
tricht,  replied  to  some  one  wlio  maintained  that 
the  town  was  impregnable,  ''That  word,  sir,  is 
not  French." 

A  scion  of  a  younger  branch  of  this  D'Anter- 
roches  family  was  Joseph  Louis,  Chevalier  d'An- 
terroches,  born  at  the  Chateau  of  Puydernac,  near 


tion  of  a  grateful  people,  and  the  fact  that  the  Tulle,  Limousin,  on  the  25th  of  Augnst,  1753. 

hero  of  this  little  early  love  story  was  a  kinsman  His  father  was  Jean  Pierre,  Connt  d'Anterroches, 

of  that  beloved  French  ally  of  Washington  be-  aud  his  mother.  Lady  Jeanne  Fran^oise  Teissier 

speaks  him  a  kindly  interest  with  the  readers  of  de  Channac  (whence  the  Lafayette  relationship). 


this  late  day,  even  if  he 
had  not  a  romantic  atmos- 
phere of  his  own.  His 
story  has  unfolded  itself 
8o  delightfully  from  au- 
thentic old  records  and 
letters,  and  the  cherished 
memories  of  an  ancient 
lady  (who  died  recently, 
nearly  a  hundred  years 
old),  that  one  wonders 
why  it  has  not  seen  the 
light  before.  Back  of  it 
is  so  much  entertaining 
and  instructive  French 
history,  that  it  opens  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  the  his- 
torical student ;  but  it  is 
only  with  a  young  French 
bridegroom  in  tlie  strug- 
gling colonies  of  America 
that  we  have  to  do  here. 

In  the  "days  of  Te"  the  head  of  the  noble 
bouse  of  D'Anterroches  in  France  was  Joseph 
Alexander,  Count  d'Anterroches,  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral of  the  French  Army,  the  Captain  of  tlie 
French  Guard  about  whom  we  may  read  in  Vol- 
taire's "  Reign  of  Louis  XV.''  There  he  is  cele- 
brated for  his  urbanity  of  manner,  and  the  ex- 
quisite miniature,  which  we  copy  by  favor  of  an 
American  citixen  of  D'Anterroches  blood,  bears 
out  the  semblance  of  the  polished  French  gentle- 
man. He  is  the  hero  of  the  famous  story  of  the 
great  battle  of  Fontenoy,  when  a  portion  of  the 
English  army  met  the  French  Guard  face  to  face. 
Tlie  English  officers  took  off  their  hats.  Tlie 
French,  who  had  moved  forward,  returned  their 
salute.  "  Gentlemen  of  the  French  Guard,  fire  V* 
exclaimed  Lord  Charles  Hay.  *'  Fire  yourselves, 
gentlemen  of  England,"  replied  Coont  d'Anter- 


conrr  d  AXTERaonres  s  dacghteii 

(mtS.  BOOBBS). 


The  bewildering  array  of 
geneclogical  notes,  care* 
fully  preserved,  won  Id 
carry  us  back  to  the 
twelfth  centnry  if  we 
should  stop  to  trace  the 
connection  among  the 
nobility  of  France,  for 
there  is  a  clean  record  of 
this  ancient  house,  with 
not,nb)e  men  in  every  gen- 
eration. g:iining  distinc- 
tion mainly  in  arms.  In 
this  military  family,  how- 
ever, Joseph  Louis,  being 
a  yonnger  son,  was  in- 
tended for  the  church, 
and  carvfully  educated 
toward  that  end.  He  was 
sent  to  complete  his 
studies  with  his  uncle, 
Alexander  Ciesar  d'An- 
terroches.  Bishop  of  Condom  (wlio  has  a  fur- 
ther trail  of  dtles,  overmatching  even  th^se  of 
his  brother,  the  polite  commandant  ai  Fontenoy). 
The  bishop  essayed  to  mold  and  develop  the 
priest,  but  the  hot  soldier  blood  would  af^dert  it- 
self, and  finally  the  youth  ran  away  to  England 
and  joined  her  army.  His  arisiix^ratic  parents 
bought  him  a  commission  as  ensign,  and  :i$  a 
Brilish  soldier  he  came  to  America  in  1777.  He 
soon  discovered  into  what  a  peculiar  position  his 
willful  precipitation  had  placed  him.  for  as  a 
Frenchman  in  British  ranks  he  was  opposo<l  xo 
the  declared  policy  of  his  country,  which  was 
soon  in  alliance  with  the  colonies. 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans.  At  his  capt- 
nre  he  begged  for  paper  and  ink,  and  wrote  im- 
mediatelj  to  Lafisyette,  "and  in  a  short  time," 
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as  hia  dnnghter  used  to  tell  the  story,  '*  thoee 
two  ynung  Frenchmen  were  in  each  other's  arms." 
Of  the  history  of  his  parole  we  know  nothing,  but 
of  the  freedom  of  his  movements  within  the 
American  lines  wo  have  every  evi4lence. 

One  clay,  wliile  riding  with  some  American  of- 
ficers over  the  Morris  highway  through  Chatham, 
N.  J.,  he  enconntered  near  tiie  bridge  over  the 
Passaic  in  that  ancient  village  a  pretty  girl  who 
had  just  stepped  out  of  her  home  on  the  slope 
above  the  river.  He  looke<l  in  her  sweet  face, 
and  lost  his  heart.  She  wiis  Mary  Vandcrpoel, 
the  datiglitcr  of  Captain  David  Vanderpoel,  a 
sturdy  American  patriot,  whoso  ancestors  had 
come  from  Holland.  Captain  David's  thoughts 
were  given  to  his  distracted  country,  to  the  suf- 
fering army  retreating  through  New  .Jersey,  and 
to  the  risks  of  his  family  dnring  these  luuiniet 
times.  But  Love  was  laying  siege  to  his  daugh- 
ter'B  heart ;  and  before  lie  had  realized  the  situa- 
tion the  citiuli'l  was  taken  and  the  lover  was 
claijuing  tiie  hand  of  his  pretty  Polly.  Then  the 
father  stormed  and  threatened,  swore  the  French- 
man should  never  have  his  daughter,  and  brought 
the  lovers  to  despair.  The  young  chevalier, 
heartsick,  took  to  his  bed,  and  according  to  that 
quaint  chronicler,  his  aged  daughter,  **  tnrned 
his  face  to  the  wall  and  said  he  should  die." 
Then  the  stern  father  relented.  Perhaps  he  saw 
war  enough  outside  of  his  home  to  long  for  peace 
and  happiness  within  it,  even  at  some  cost  of  his 
prejudices.  It  is  evident  that  the  farmer  soldier 
had  little  care  for  rank  or  family  connection  ;  he 
was  opposed  to  **  Polly's  marrying  that  French- 
man." But  they  won,  plighted  their  troth,  and 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  severest  winters  on 
record  looked  forward  to  their  bridal. 

Early  in  January,  1780,  there  had  been  one  of 
the  most  terriBc  storms  ever  remembered,  and  up 
atuoug  the  bleak  Morris  County  hills  the  army 
and  the  farmer  families  were  suffering  from  the 
intense  cold  and  the  great  barriers  of  snow  that 
obstrncted  the  roaila  everywhere  and  threatened 
a  famine  for  the  troops.  8uch  conditions  did 
not  admit  of  festive  gatherings  and  wedding  ban- 
quets. There  was  not  even  a  chance  for  a  fine 
wedding  gown  and  bridal  adomings,  for  the 
country  between  New  York  and  Chatham  was  so 
harassed  by  the  enemy  that  such  purchases  were 
out  of  the  question.  There  is,  however,  a  tradi* 
tion  that  the  trousseau  was  not  lacking — that  the 
bridegroom's  family  in  France  took  care  that  the 
pretty  bride  had  wedding  gear  iu  spite  of  the 
watchful  foe.  There  were  rich  old  brocades 
handed  down  in  the  family  whose  associations 
]K>inted  dimly  to  the  wedding  time,  and  if  the 
midwinter  bride  was  not  arrayed  in  the  like^  at 


least  they  graced  her  dainty  fignre  in  the  happy 
days  of  the  honeymoon. 

But  we  know  there  were  no  great  merrymak- 
ings in  the  home  in  Chatham,  for  the  bridal  party 
went  over  the  snow  to  the  minister's  house  at 
Bottle  Hill,  and  there  good  Mr,  Bradford  made 
the  twain  one  on  the  30th  day  of  that  cold  Jan- 
uary. The  happiness  of  those  two  triuniphant 
lovers  in  that  bitter  extremity  of  the  war  and 
the  weather  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  co]iteniplate — 
a  warm  bit  of  romance  against  a  dreary  back- 
ground. But  the  young  chevalier  was  not  mar- 
ried as  completely  as  he  meant  to  be.  He  was  a 
Frenchman  and  a  Romanist,  and  seven  year^ 
after,  when  war  had  ceased  and  his  ailoptcd 
country  had  settled  into  peace  —  when  he  ha-l 
maile  tlie  elaborate  pre]iaration8  that  the  laws  of 
his  native  land  iTuposed— he  took  his  pretty  Polly 
and  his  little  ciiildren  to  New  York,  and  iu  the 
chapel  of  tho  French  Legation,  by  Count  Otto 'a 
chaplain,  had  a  second  ceremony  performed,  ac- 
cording to  French  law.  The  lengthy  certificate 
of  that  marriage  is  a  cnrious  documfent,  with  ita 
extracts  of  French  baptismal  records,  its  note  of 
the  first  modest  ceremony  according  to  American 
law,  its  elaborate  consent  of  all  the  parents,  and  the 
many  necessary  details  that  made  it  legal  then 
and  make  family  history  now.  With  it  the  de- 
scendants in  this  generation  cherish  letters  from 
Lafayette  and  his  wife — for  whom  two  of  the  chil- 
dren were  named  ;  other  letters  from  the  sarnedis- 
tingnislied  pen,  referring  to  tho  nnule- bishofi 
who  enriched  them  by  his  will,  and  to  other  fam- 
ily matters  ;  yellow  manuscripts  that  piece  one 
the  history  of  the  family  in  America  and  in 
France,  and  quaint  oM  letters  from  the  count  to 
his  ''dear  Polly,**  which  show  his  romantic  af- 
fection down  to  old  age.  With  them,  too,  are 
beautiful  and  valuable  miniatures  (all  belonging 
to  his  great-grandson,  Mr.  Warren  Rogers  Dix,  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.),  one  of  which  is  Joseph  Louis 
himself,  who  at  the  death  of  hia  father  and  ehler 
brother  became  Count  d'Anterrochos.  Perhaps 
the  most  valued  of  these  relics  of  an  interesting 
past  are  tlie  letters  which  refer  to  his  career  as 
an  Amfericau  soldier,  for  tho  same  impetuous  ar- 
dor that  made  him  a  devoted  and  loyal  lover  and 
husband  led  him  to  fervent  devotion  to  hia 
adopted  country.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
Whisky  Rebellion,  was  a  consummate  tactician, 
and  won  the  heany  praise  of  military  leaders 
(General  ''  Harry  Lee"  was  one)  in  the  troublous 
days  of  1794.  An  extract  from  a  letter  to  his 
wife  in  that  year  bespeaks  the  man  :  '*  You  know 
my  love  for  you,  and  you  know  also  how  much  I 
love  our  country.  I  have  left  all  I  had — the 
dearest — to  support  her  laws.    My  attention  must 
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1>o  givc7i  at  present  to  hor,  untl  nighta  and  days 
shuU  bo  duTotod  to  her  service  without  murmnr- 
ing. 

After  the  llevolution  tho  D'Autcrroches  homo 
was  in  tho  nncient  borough  of  HIizuboLli  Town, 
■where  tho  count  h;id  eomo  oompiitriots.  Ito  \v'ii3, 
indeed,  tho  head  of  a  French  colony  tlioro,  whoso 
life  within  these  limits  had  much  of  interest  iind 
romance  attncliinsj  to  it.  Weivthcnvorn  slabs  in 
St.  John's  Churchyard,  and  tho  traditions  that 
linger  in  the  memories  of  some  old  residents  and 
nbont  some  antique  dwellings,  are  the  traces  wo 
find  to  m.'irk  that  interesting  period.  One  epi- 
taph in  Flench  aiid  English  commemorates  the 
"Lady  Anne  Renoe  Defcerger  do  Mauperrins,  the 
widow  of  JIarc  An- 
toinc  Nicolas  Gabriel, 
liaron  do  Clngny,  tho 
(Jovernor  of  the  Isl- 
and of  Guadalonpe 
and  its  dependencies, 
Avlio  died  at  Elizaboth 
Town,  in  New  Jeisey, 
July  20th,  1793." 
Another  ajvpcala  for 
the  '"Demoiselle  Jnlie 
Du  iJuc  do  Marcucy, 
horn  in  tho  Island  of 
M  ar  ti  n  iqno.  Her 
brotlier,  Abraham  r>n 
Tiuc  de  Maroncille, 
recommends  the  re- 
Bi>ect  and  the  care  of 
tliis  tomb  to  tho  hos- 
pitable inhabitants  of 
\\h  town."  An  old 
French  resident  nsed 
to  toll  of  li  0  a  r  i  n  g 
Elizabeth  Town  spok- 
en of  in  the  West 
Indies,  many  years 
ago*  ^y  people  who  know  no  more  of  tho  United 
States  than  this  place,  which  had  become  cele- 
brated as  a  pleiisant  city  of  refuge  from  the  trou- 
ble in  their  own  land. 

,  Even  the  tombstones  sometimes  hide  their  iden- 
tity. Who  could  know  that  the  great  tablet,  to  tlic 
memory  of  *'  JIariali  Piiso  (-ampbell  ''  marks  thi; 
dust  of  the  dainty  Marie  de  Ronsalab  of  the  minia- 
ture—  godmotlier  (married  to  a  worthy  Scotch- 
man) of  little  Julie  Krnn(;oi8e  d'Atitorroches  (after- 
ward Mrs.  Rojrers)  ?  Di-Tonchimbert,  De  Marolcs, 
Terrier  de  Laistre,  Malliorbes,  Dufor,  Godot, 
Trujon  Dnpont,  Cahierre,  Tngonno,  Do  Clot  (to 
wliose  home  Jerome  Bonaparte  brought  his  beau- 
tiful Haltimore  wife)  and  Jlosqueron  are  some  of 
the  names  associated  with  that  of  D'Anterroches^ 
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and  belonging  to  ancient  denizens  of  the  town. 
Many  of  them  had  largo  wealth  and  lived  in 
great  stylo.  Many  brought  slaves  with  them  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  there  is  a  picturestjuencss 
and  a  foreign  flavor  about  their  life  in  the  Iomu 
that  hangii  like  an  attractive  atmosphere  around 
some  shabby  mansions  stranded  on  old  highways 
or  in  neglected  corners  of  the  modern  city.  Tlie 
Clievalier  d'Anterroches  was  a  useful  friend  to 
many  of  these  refugees  in  their  new  homes — 
which  in  some  cases  were  hut  temporal  v  —  but 
he  was  an  American  among  them.  lie  had  in- 
deed gone  back  once  to  France  to  visit  Ids  pa- 
reiits  in  1789,  when  his  little  son  Pierre  was  pro- 
«cuced  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.     The  littlo 

lad's  court  dress,  in 
the  fashion  of  a 
French  officer's,  is  an 
heirloom  in  tho  fam- 
ily now,  and  with  it  is 
preserved  the  certifi- 
cate of  Elias  Dayton, 
Mayor  of  Elizabetli 
Town,  to  tho  French 
Republic  (1796).  who 
wore  treating  Cheva- 
lier d'AnterrochcB  as 
an  emigrant  and  con- 
fiscnting  his  property, 
showing  that  became 
to  Elizabeth  Town  in 
1784  and  only  left 
America  once — on  the 
occasion  referred  to. 

In  later  years  he 
went  again  to  see  his 
parents,  when  he  was 
growing  old,  and  they 
wore  aged  i  n  de  e  d  . 
While  he  was  in 
France  his  father  d  ied, 
and  before  he  could  arrange  his  affairs  and  get 
back  to  his  wife  and  fan)ily  he  himself  died  in  his 
native  land  at  the  age  oE  siity,  Mary  V.anderpocl 
d'Anterroches  lived  on  in  Elizabeth  Town  and  New 
York  till  she  was  an  old  lady  of  eighty-six.  When 
Lafayette  revisited  this  country  in  1824  she  and 
hrr  rliildron  were  received  at  a  private  interview 
and  embraced  with  the  affection  of  a  relative — as 
tlio  cliildrcn  told  their  children.  Most  of  tho 
members  of  the  household  lived  and  married  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Elizabeth  Town  home,  though 
one  son,  Paul  (Lafayette's  namesake),  went  to 
Franco  and  married  his  cousin  Josephine,  the 
daughter  of  Vicomte  d'Anterroches,  at  the  Cha- 
teau d^\uduberti,  Fuydernac,  Limousin.  Hut  tho 
name  in  this  century  attaches  rather  to  Neir  Jer* 
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Bcy  than  to  France,  and  to  Now  Jersey  aloue  be- 
longs the  tender  liLtlo  lovo  story  timt  began  by 
tho  bridge  at  Cii:ithum, 


II. 

THX   SlUBAX*   OF   JOKH    >At   AND   SABAH   IJTIMOBTCm. 

Just  a  year  before  the  news  of  tho  light  at 
Tioxingtou  thrilled  through  the  land — while  New 
Jersey  was  still  a  royal  province  witli  an  unpopu- 
lar Governor — there  occurred  a  social  event  within 


JOSEPH  LOUIS,  COUKT  D  AKTEUROCBBS. 

her  limittt,  which,  seen  through  the  pers|)ective 
of  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter,  takes  on  a  luv- 
tional  significance. 

The  quaint  yellow  page  of  tho  New  York  Ga- 
tetU,  in  tho  issue  of  May  9Lh,  1774,  thus  an- 
nounces it : 

'*Tlio  \reek  before  liut  was  nmrrietl  John  Jny,  Esq.,  cm 
emiuent  barrister  of  tljis  cily,  to  MUa  b&lly  LiriugHtou. 
tliinl  ilungUter  tif  Williimi  Liviugstou,  Estiiiiri.'.  The  CtT©- 
ZQony  wnu  porfurmod  at  tho  Sent  of  the  young  Lady's  Fa- 
ther near  Elizabeth  Town,  in  Eu^  Jorsey.** 
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It  was  the  bridal  of  a  beantiful,  highborn  girl  of 
eighteen  and  a  rising  young  lawyer  who  yiws  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  foremost  statefimen 
of  the  new  nation.  The  local  associations  of  this 
wedding  are  of  nerer-fHiiing  interest,  and  the 
•torj  of  both  the  families  represented  in  the 
anion  is  Tividly  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
ReTolntioD  and  of  the  young  republic. 

The  lorely  bride  was  Sarah  Van  Brngh  Liv- 
ingston. Her  father,  William  Livingston,  was  one 
of  the  famous  New  York  family  of  that  name, 
who  were  descendants  of  a  Scotch  Lord  Living- 
ston, and  had  many  (liatingnisheil  members.  He 
was  the  brother  of  the  lord  of  Livingston  Manor, 
«nd  of  Philip  Livingston,  the  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  He,  himself  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congre^,  and  sncceciled  by  the  suffrjiges  of 
the  people  the  last  Royal  Governor  of  Xcw  Jersey, 
holding  the  office  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
wa?.  indeed,  the  most  prominent  nuin  in  New 
Jersey  during  the  troiibloud  period  of  her  Revolu- 
tionary history,  a  very  bulwark  of  patriotism, 
whose  fearless  words  and  actions  did  much  to 
crystallize  the  sentiments  of  the  people  and 
awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  independence. 

Her  mother  was  Susannah  French,  the  grand- 
diuighter  of  Lieutenant  Govenior  Anthony  Brock- 
bolU  of  New  York,  and  great-granddaughter  of 
the  first  lord  of  Philipse  Manor.  This  lady  was 
a  handsome  and  noble  -  hearted  woman,  and  a 
worthy  wife  and  mother,  courageous  and  wise 
daring  the  dangerous  period  of  the  Revolution  ; 
A  fitting  helpmeet  for  the  uncompromising  \Var 
Governor,  and  a  discreet  guardian  for  her  bevy  of 
fair  daughters. 

In  1773  William  Livingston  removed  his  family 
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from  New  York  to  the  handsome  mansion  in  Eliz- 
abeth Town,  N,  J.J  which  is  at  this  day  the 
finest  monument  of  colonial  times  in  the  ancient 
borongh.  He  bad  bnilt  the  house  on  the  large 
estate  in  his  possession  since  1760,  which  he  hud 
brought  to  a  fine  state  of  cultivation,  and  on 
which  he  had  long  exercised  his  favorite  hobbv  of 
fruit  culture.  The  busy  lawyer  found  his  greatest 
delight  in  this  country  home  among  his  beloved 
fruit  trees;  but  his  lively  daughters  left  the  gayer 
metropolis  rather  ruefully.  '*  to  bo  buried  in  a 
seqnestereil  part  of  the  globe,'^  as  they  expressed 
it.  However,  they  did  not  leave  all  social  gayo- 
ties  behind  them,  for  *•  Liberty  Hall  "in  Elizabeth 
Town  at  once  became  an  attract  ire  spot  for  a  wide 
family  connection  and  hosts  of  friends.  To-riay 
the  noble  dwelling  is  one  of  the  historic  mansions 
of  America,  with  romantic  associations  connecteil 
with  every  nook  and  corner,  paneled  wall  and 
secret  cupboani ;  with  traditional  ghosts  of  brill- 
iant women  and  brave  men  flitting  over  the 
broad  staircase,  which  still  retains  the  sabre  cuta 
of  the  Hessian  raiders  ;  with  thrilling  tales  of 
midnight  attack  and  exciting  adventures  and  un- 
swerving loyalty  attaching  to  its  very  name. 
What  stories  those  ancient  walls  could  tell  I  What 
grcjit  men  they  have  sheltered  !  What  history- 
making  events  they  have  witnessed  I  Before  the 
war  broke  over  them  and  they  braved  the  venom- 
ona  onslaught  of  Tory  and  Hessian  foes  they 
made  hospitable  protection  for  a  big-brained, 
opeu-hearted  schoolboy  from  the  West  Indies, 
who  was  domesticated  in  the  livingston  home, 
and  gained  there  wise  guides  and  gay,  youthfnl 
companions.  This  was  the  young  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, wiio  found  his  first  refuge  in  this  bright 
household  when  he  was  sent  from  his  early  honie 
to  Mr.  Barbers  famous  grammar  school  in  £liz;i- 
beth  Town.  The  bonds  of  friendship,  interest 
and  esteem  thus  early  established  seem  never  to 
have  been  broken,  as  the  letters  of  later  life  deni- 
onsti-ate ;  and  indeed  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
effect  of  the  fine,  unseltish  and  happy  natures  of 
those  five  Livingston  girls  npou  a  lonely,  suscep- 
tible youth  of  sixteen. 

The  oldest  daughter  of  Governor  Livingston  waa 
Susan — the  **  pretty  Susan  "  that  the  nnfortuuate 
Major  Andr^  immortalized  in  one  of  his  satirical 
cantos,  just  before  his  tragic  end.  She  was  a 
high-spirited,  witty  and  talented  girl  —  quick- 
witted aud  full  of  tact,  brave  and  lovable,  as  in- 
numerable war  stories  testify  ;  indeed,  no  young 
lady  of  that  eventfal  period  has  such  romantic 
episodes  and  adventures  attached  to  her  honored 
name.  Her  sister  Kitty  was  almost  her  coauier- 
part  in  courage  and  accomplishments,  as  her  busy 
father's  correspondence    intimates.     Both   theso 
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5oun^  puliliciana  actcnl  as  HOoretArips  to  that  alilo 
Btatesman  and  solilicr  :  tlier  were  belles  in  suciul 
circles,  and  helpful  ilaiigliters  in  domestic  and 
public  life.  Their  beautiful  sister  Savah — the 
**  Sally  "of  many  tender  letters — was  us  charming 
in  her  homo  in  those  early  days  as  she  was  when, 
later,  she  moved  a  queen  in  New  York  society  and 
in  diplomatic  circles  abroad. 

How  fond  and  proud  her  sisters  wore  of  her 
may  bo  gathered  from  one  of  8u£an*s  letters.  "  I 
wonder,"  she  writes,  while  .Mrs.  .lay  was  with  her 
husband  at  the  court  of  Spain,  "whether  my 
dear  sister  appears  as  sweet,  amiable  and  beauti- 
ful to  the  sefioras  as  she  does  to  her  own  coun- 
try folks  !"  But  wo  anticipate  the  triumphs  of 
this  brilliant  sister  in  showing  her  worih  in  her 
own  home  circle.  We  must  still  consider  her  in 
her  peaceful  home  nest  on  the  S]>ringfield  road 
of  old  Elizabeth  Town.  The  grassy  slojies  that 
lead  to  tlie  niaiision,  the  century-old,  embowering 
tre«a,  tho  shining  lake  back  of  it,  and  tho  ancient 
higliway  in  front  of  it.  are  all  associated  with  this 
Bweet  Y"'"iK  gill*  ^nd  the  love  that  irradiated  her 
when  tliis  wti3  her  home.  Not  that  Iter  pretty 
lovG  story  differed  from  a  hundred  more  in  the 
borougli  with  which  she  was  identified,  but  her 
subsequent  exaUed  position  in  society,  when  her 
busbaud  assumed  ever-increasing  dignities  and 
honors,  has  made  all  details  of  her  early  life  and 
home  peculiarly  fascinating.  The  lover  of  this 
fair  lady,  with  her  bright  eyes  and  nwitclilesa  com- 
plexion, is  described  as  **  a  slender,  graceful  man, 
witli  refined,  handsome,  serious  face";  and  when 
he  had  wooed  and  won  his  bride  he  was  snflicieutly 


advanced  in  the  profession  of  law  to  be  named  aa 
•*an  eminent  barrister  "  in  the  marriage  notice 
whifh  \ve  hare  found  in  the  archives  of  the  N'aJf 
York  Historical  Society.  He  was  tho  son  of  Peter 
Jay,  a  rich  New  York  merchant,  and  Mary  Van 
Cortlandt.  The  family  was  of  French  Huguenot 
descent,  which  tho  Revocation  of  tho  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  driven  into  exile.  It  was  allied  to  the 
Bayards  and  Stuyvesjints.  the  Van  Cortlandts  and 
Philipses— a  typical  family  of  the  old  New  York 
aristocracy.  The  family  home  was  in  Westchester 
County,  where  tho  eminent  and  honoreil  grand- 
son of  tho  6rst  John  Jay  still  has  a  enrnmer  resi- 
dence. His  boyhood  in  that  French  neighbor- 
hood, his  youth  in  Columbia  C<illege  and  his  early 
manhood  while  studying  law.  all  have  interesting 
light  thrown  npon  them  by  little  chance  allusions 
in  his  father's  letters,  *•  My  Johnny  gives  nie  a 
very  pleasing  prospect,"  writes  the  worthy  mer- 
chant. **  He  seems  to  be  endowed  with  a  very 
good  capacity,  is  Tery  reserved,  and  is  quite  of  his 
brother  James's  disposition  for  books."  This 
brother  James  referred  to  was  tho  distinguished 
physician  Sir  James  Jay,  who  was  knighted  for 
his  success  in  raising  funds  for  Columbia  (then 
King's)  College. 

John  Jay  was,  from  a  youth,  so  remarkablv  se- 
date and  reticent,  that  one  wonders  that  his 
course  of  love  should  run  so  smoothly  in  the' 
midst  of  that  lively  Livingston  family  ;  but  there 
]3  nothing  to  show  us  that  tlie  sweet  Sully  did  not, 
from  the  first  of  bis  grave  and  proper  wooing, 
recognize  the  true  worth  of  her  serious  swain. 
Fancy  the  young  man  as  he  embarks  from  Nenr 
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York  to  cross  the  long  ferry  to  Elizjil>etli  Town 
Point !  There  ho  must  take  liorse  and  rido  np 
tlio  king's  highway  und  ilirongli  tiio  little  town  to 
Liherty  llull  iu  iu  bower  of  trees,  wlierc  his  im- 
jHilient  thoughts  have  jirecedod  liim.  lint  how 
properly  these  iinputicnt  thoughts  will  be  con- 
trolled !  llow  properly  he  will  make  his  obei- 
Buiices  to  tho  ladies,  iiow  pnipoily  they  will 
ronrtesy  to  him,  and  how  shy  his  pretty  Sally 
will  bo!  But  there  will  be  fiiu  twinkling  in 
Kitty's  bright  eyes,  and  the  light-hoarted  girls, 
re-enforced  by  the  cousins  wiio  so  often  filled  tho 
hospitable  mansion,  will  break  through  tho  stiff 
eigliteenth-coMtiiry  decorum  with  their  gay  laugh- 
ter and  teasing  sallies,  while  the  first  wedding  in 
the  now  house  is  discussed,  to  tho  exclusion  even 
of  that  Boston  Tea  Party,  which  is  the  absorbing 
topic  iu  the  country  at  the  moment.  It  is  but  a 
delightful  effort  of  tho  imagination  to  divest  tho 
Btately  Chief  Justice  Jay,  in  the  great  painting 
that  hangs  in  the  corridor  of  the  New  York  llis- 
toncal  Society,  of  his  scarlet  robes  of  office,  of  the 
look  of  weighty  official  duties  wliich  even  at  liia 
mnrriago  day  began  to  press  him,  and  to  think 
of  him  as  the  young,  happy  and  successful  lover, 
ready  to  claim  the  lovely  Sally  and  to  ally  him- 
self with  the  family  already  so  influential  iu  the 
country.  It  is  John  Jay  the  bridegroom,  rather 
than  the  President  of  Congress,  tho  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Chief  Justice,  tho  diplomat 
or  tho  Govoriior,  tliat  fascinates  us  here,  though 
tho  love  of  this  sweet  young  girl  in  her  country 
home  is  interesting  to  us,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  years,  because  of  the  fame 
that  has  crowned  the  Ktatesman, 


WTLUAU   LrVTNOSTON. 

The  Livingstons  were  stanch  Presbyterians,  and 
tlio  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  i^astor  of  the  church  of 
which  the  War  Governor  was  a  sturdy  pillar,  was  a 
man  of  like  calibre,  and  a  Itevolutionary  patriot 
and  soldier  himself.  Tlie  murder  of  his  wife  at 
Springfield  waa  a  thrilling  incident  of  tho  war. 
It  was  during  tho  retreat  from  burning  Spring- 
ficKU  when  the  British  soldiers  stopped  at  Lib- 
erty Hall,  that  a  flash  of  lightning  disclosed  the 
Aviiito  dress  and  face  of  Kitty  Livingston  to  a  ter- 
rified soUiier,  who  exclaimed:  "My  God,  it  is 
Mrs.  Caldwell  that  we  killed  to-day!*'  But  no 
such  tragedies  had  yet  been  enacted  when  Pai*son 
Caldwell  rode  up  to  Liberty  Hall  to  marry  tho 
daughter  of  his  much -esteemed  friend  William 
Livingston  to  the  New  York  lawyer  of  such  good 
parts.  U  was  tho  :i8th  of  April,  and  the  mud  on 
the  highway  must  be  taken  for  granted,  though 
no  history  records  it.  Doubtless  tlie  good  clergy- 
man fiunid  it  nu>ro  endurable  than  the  gay  com- 
]»atiy  from  Now  York.  One  wonders  how  the 
journey  was  accomplished  that  transported  so 
much  finery  to  the  scone  of  the  rural  wedding. 
Did  the  ladies  travel  iu  their  stiff  brocades  and 
their  wonderful  coiffures?  Did  the  velvet  and 
the  satin  of  tho  resplendent  gentlemen  get  sj»at- 
terod  with  odious  Jersey  soil  ?  And  how  did  tho 
metropolitan  guests  fare  as  they  crossed  the  bay 
into  tlie  wilds  of  East  Jersey  ?  No  special  parlor 
car  for  them  then  ;  no  thirty-ininutc  journey  on 
easy  cushions  and  schedule  time  !  But  a  wedding 
Avas  a  wedding  then  as  now,  with  a  charm  in  it 
which  discounted  any  trouble  that  attended  it. 
The  company  that  filled  Liberty  Hall  for  that  mar- 
riage ceremony  includod  men  and  women  whoso 
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names  were  to  go  into  history — some  men  who 
were  to  fight  nnd  (Tic  for  the  love  of  Iil)erty  thnt 
was  even  then  kiinlling  iit  llieir  bosoms,  and 
mnny  women  who  were  to  sijino  in  the  new  re- 
piiblicftu  court  whioh  iioiio  could  then  foresee. 
In  the  immediate  bridal  circle  Sally's  sister  Snsnn 
wMd  to  bo  a  WHY  hei'oino  and  uYciitiially  the  wife  of 
Judge  John  Cleves  8ymmcs,  the  founder  of  Cin- 
rinnuLi.  She  was  to  go  vvitli  him  to  that  new 
Northwest,  and  to  assiKtat  the  ronianlic  rtiuriiago 
of  her  stepdiinghtor  Anna  iind  tlie  yoinig  William 
Henry  Harrison,  destined  to  be  President  and  the 
grandfiither  of  a  President.  Tlio  young  brother, 
Bi'ockholst  Livingston,  was  afterward  colomd  iu 
(he  army,  and  the  cnltured  jurist  who  was  raised 
10  tiio  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
The  gay  bello  Kitty  was  to  marry  Matthew  Rid- 
ley,  of  Baltimore,  and  wlion  she  was  a  widow,  iu 
later  years  to  wcd^  at  the  mansion  of  Governor 
Jay,  her  cousin,  John  Livingston,  of  Livingston 
Manor.  Mary,  next  in  ago  to  the  bride,  was  to  bo- 
come  Mrs.  James  Linn,  and  a  younger  sister,  Ju- 
dith, to  marry  John  Watkins,  of  New  York. 

Of  the  Livingston  kin  tl»ere  were  not  a  few — 
the  fair  bride  bad  cousins  by  tho  score.  Tho 
two  danghtera  of  Lord  Stirling  and  his  wife,  the 
sister  of  William  Livingston,  were  the  distin- 
guished ladies  who  afterward  figured  in  New 
York  high  circles  as  Lady  Mary  AVatts  and  Lady 
Kitty  Diier.  Tlicre  was  another  cousin  there, 
lluMi  a  girl  of  sixteen — vSusan,  tho  daughter  of 
Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  wim  became  the 
wife  of  John  Kcan,  of  South  Carolina,  the  ciwh- 
ier  of  the  fust  Bank  of  tho  United  States  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Afterward  vvlien  she  was  a  widow — her 
uncle  William  de:ul,  and  his  home  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  who  ran  away  from 
England  with  a  schoolgirl  and  bronglit  her  to 
tills  historic  Liberty  Hall — she  purchased  the 
property  again,  and  as  the  wife  of  the  Polish 
Count  Julian  Ursin  Neinicewicz,  rechrJstcned  it 
Ursino  (its  name  to-day),  and  made  it  once  more 
the  hospitable  resort  of  gcholara  and  statesmen. 
One  of  her  sisters  married  Count  Otto,  the  French 
Consul  of  Revolutionary  times,  and  much  of  the 
state  and  ceremony  of  the  first  national  capital 
seems  associated  with  this  oM  suburban  manKion 
and  tho  wi^lc  family  connection  that  linked  it  to 
New  York.  Tiic  history  of  those  wedding  guests 
ti  in  no  email  measure  the  history  of  tlie  Wash- 
ington retjime,  and  that  April  wedding  in  1774 
might  stand  as  the  illuminated  initial  letter  of  a 
chapter  of  events  the  most  momentous  in  Ameri- 
can annals. 

Hardly  was  the  honeymoon  over  when  the 
bridt-groom  h*ft  his  girl  wife  iu  her  Jersey  home 
while  lie  took  his  place  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Then  came  the  tide  of  war  which  surged 
about  Liberty  Hall,  threatening  ever  and  unun  to 
ingulf  it.  The  Jay  letters  of  that  period  show 
the  anxiety  of  the  public  nmn  for  hU  "dear 
Sally"  in  her  country  rctront,  and  indeed  the 
Livingston  mansion  was  a  shining  mark  for  tlio 
malice  of  the  Uovernor'a  enemies.  The  aloriea  of 
those  troublous  times,  full  of  exciting  adventure. 
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make  complete  chapters  by  themselrefi,  and  they 
might  be  eupplemeiited  by  as  inuriy  more,  filled 
with  tl»e  brighter  details  of  tl»o  social  aud  official 
life  that  succeeded  the  eatablishmeut  of  independ- 
ence ;  wiien  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Jay  became  the 
centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  stately  dames  and 
notable  men  ;  when  she  ehone  in  Madrid  and 
Paris  ;  when  Blie  entertained  80  charmingly  in 
New  York  as  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Cliief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Governor. 

But  through  all  such  captivating  annals  none 
indeed  can  fail  to  mark  the  constant   love  for 


each  other  that  beautifies  the  correspondcnoe  of 
this  truly  romantic  pair — where  the  lover  was 
never  lost  in  tlie  husband  or  wife  to  the  day  of 
lier  death,  early  in  the  new  century.  It  is  the 
backward  glance  over  long  years  of  tender  affec- 
tion, notwithstanding  tlic  anxious  separation  in- 
cident to  the  war  and  ofliuial  duties,  that  gives  to 
the  bridal  day  the  charm  that  it  possesses.  When 
death  }>arted  tltese  fond  hearts  John  Jay's  public 
life  was  over,  but  he  lived  for  anotlier  quarter  of 
a  century  in  honorable  retirement  with  his  chil- 
dren, ever  faithful  to  tlie  memory  of  his  lovelj 
wife,  the  Jersey  bride  of  1774. 
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There  are  few,  if  any,  animals  about  which 
eucb  orroneoofi  ideas  are  entertained  as  about  the 
snake.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  Man  is  always 
credulous  in  proportion  as  he  is  ignorant,  and 
there  in  jirobably  no  animal  with  whose  habits  ho 
is  as  unfamiliar  as  with  those  of  the  snake  :  heriee 
he  is  ready  to  accept  anything  that  is  told  him 
on  this  subject,  and  believe  it  more  or  less  im- 
plicitly. The  fact  that  in  almost  every  country 
there  ia  at  least  one  poisonous  species  of  ser)>ent, 
aud  |>erhaps  niore»  is  sufficient  to  prevent  him 
from  investigating  tlie  subject  for  himself  as  he 
might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  do. 

Prominent  among  the  superstitions  held  in  re- 
gard to  snakes  is  the  widely  spread  belief  that  they 
fascinate  or  oliarm  their  prey,  rendering  it  i?icapa- 
ble  of  motion  ;  in  fact,  it  is  often  thought  that 
the  snake,  by  the  mere  power  of  its  glance,  can 
force  its  victims  to  come  up  and  be  swallowed. 

Numerous  accounts  of  this  power  of  fasciimtiou 
have  been  given  by  people  who  clairued  to  have 
themselves  observed  it,  but  I  think  wt;  must  clas- 
sify these  stories  as  absolutely  worthless,  for  they 
are  written  by  persons  who  have  not  nnide  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  habits  of  snakes,  and  who  arc 
hence  liable  to  make  grave  errors  of  observation. 
No  one  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  snakes, 
cither  cageil  or  at  liberty,  has  ever  witnesbod  this 
power  of  fascination,  though  naturalists  have 
often  observed  cases  whicli  to  an  ignoi*unt  mind 
might  have  ap|>eured  as  *' charming  *';  therefore 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  power  does  not 
exist. 

Many  a  time  have  I  watched  my  own  snakes 
and  others  catch  the  prey  that  was  put  into  their 
<!age,  but  in  no  instance  was  tiiere  the  slightest 
Appearance  of  the  so-called  charming.     It   fre- 
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quently  happens  that  the  frog,  bird  or  monsa 
does  not  realize  the  dangerous  character  of  those 
niotioule^ss  coils  that  are  nevertheless  ready  for  a 
spring,  and  time  and  again  have  I  seen  a  frog  hop 
upon  the  enuko's  back  or  right  np  to  its  very 
mouth  without  suspecting  any  danger.  Birds  will 
often  peck  at  the  reptile's  back  to  ascertain  if  it 
is  good  to  eat,  aud  rats  have  been  seen  even  to 
come  and  fearlessly  nibble  at  its  head  ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  realize  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  being  with  whom  they  have  to  deal  frogs  and 
rats  at  once  scurry  off  witli  jdaiii  evidences  of 
fright,  showing  clearly  tliat  their  previous  con- 
duct was  the  result  of  ignorance,  aud  not  of  any 
special  charm. 

With  the  vciiomous  snakes  there  is  another  ex- 
phmalion  which  ])robably  accounts  for  every  au- 
thentic case  of  fascination  observed.  Nature  has 
provided  the  harmless  serpents  with  the  power  of 
constriction,  that  is  to  say,  the  ability  of  coiling 
themselves  aroutid  any  lively  prey  and  crushing 
it  tu  death.  The  poisonous  snakes  have  not  this 
power  of  constriction,  for  their  bodies  posseaa 
very  little  flexibility.  Consequently  they  are 
often  unable  to  hold  the  auimal  they  hnve 
struck,  and  the  latter,  if  a  s^piirrel  or  a  bird, 
may  escape  and  take  refuge  in  a  tree.  But  the 
poisonous  wound  received  prevents  them  from 
going  far.  and  as  the  vetiom  enters  into  their 
circulation  they  gradually  become  benumbed, 
and  diDp  down  into  the  jaws  of  the  waiting  rep- 
tile. A  casual  observer  coming  up  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  seeing  the  serpent's  eyes  greedily  tixed 
on  his  prey,  and  witnessing  also  the  subsctpient 
numbness  ot  the  bird,  wouM  certainly  attribute 
it  to  some  species  of  hypnotic  inllucnce  or  fasci- 
nation. 
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As  to  snake  charming  proper,  that  is  to  say,  the 
charming  of  snakes  by  men,  this,  too,  is  to  be 
relegntod  among  the  superstitions.  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  serpents  cluirrneii  are  per- 
fectly liarinless  species,  who  conltJ  ii(»t  if  ihey 
would  do  their  Ciiptors  any  injnry.  When  truly 
veuomons  species  are  used  for  exhibitions  their 
fangs  are  usually  extracted  beforehand  so  as  to 
ronder  them  harmless  for  tlie  time  being,  but 
there  are  some  so-calleii  snake  charmers  who  actu- 
ally go  through  their  performancea  with  the  rc\%\ 
]ive  reptiles  in  full  possession  of  their  poison  ap- 
pjiratus,  and  sad  to  tell,  it.  not  infrequently  hap- 
l»eDS  that  the  charmer  is  bitten  and  succunibs  to 
tlie  effects  of  the  wound.  Yet  even  with  the  ven- 
omous species  the  danger  is  not  very  great  for  one 
vlio  understands  them,  as  tht'se  serpents  are  usu- 
ally slow  in  their  movements,  and  tnoreover  soon 
become  accustomed  to  being  handled.  An  addi- 
tional safeguard  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  very 
sparing  of  their  (Kiison,  evidently  knowing  their 
own  helplessness  after  striking.  Hence  they  first 
do  all  in  their  power  to  frighten  their  tormentors, 
and  even  make  feints  of  striking  before  really  en- 
deavoring to  inflict  the  dangerous  wound.  All 
6nnke  charmins;  nmy  therefore  bo  properly  de- 
scribed as  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  snakes,  and 
a  dexterity  of  movement  to  keep  them  from  strik- 
ing when  they  become  enraged. 

As  regards  the  fascination  of  serpents  by  music, 
this,  too,  must  be  relegated  among  the  supersti- 
tions of  antiquity.  The  snake's  powers  of  hearing 
are  very  poor,  and  I  have  frequently  tried  the 
specimens  in  my  collection  with  music  of  different 
sorts,  but  always  with  absolutely  negative  results. 
Snakes  pay  much  more  attention  to  what  they  see 
than  to  what  they  hear,  and  this  is  not  surprising 
when  we  remember  that  they  have  no  visible  ears, 
their  organs  of  hearing  being  internal. 

The  remedies  for  snake  bites  are  inttumerablc, 
and  are  all  more  or  less  tinged  with  8U|>erbtitiou, 
from  the  applying  of  the  warm  liver  of  the  ser- 
pent itself  to  the  bite;  to  the  use  of  the  snake 
stones  which  are  placed  u[Kin  the  wound,  adhere 
tliere  a  few  moments  and  then  drop  off.  The 
popular  idea  is  that  these  stones  are  inannfactured 
in  some  way  by  the  serjients,  and  that  they  are 
air  infallible  remedy  for  the  bite.  This  is,  how- 
ever, merely  a  superstition.  The  stones  are  usu- 
ally waterworn  specimens  of  crinoidal  limestone, 
And  i>robably  have  no  action  whatever  upon  the 
poison  of  the  bit-e.  It  is,  however,  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  for  the  bite,  even  of  a  ven- 
omous serpent,  to  prove  mortal  to  a  human  being, 
and  consequently  the  stone  receives  the  testi- 
monial of  all  those  victims  who  recover,  and  it 
aIbo  receives  credit  in  the  still  more  numerous 


cases  where  the  serpent  which  infiicta  the  wound 
happens  to  be  of  a  harmless  species.  Another 
very  widely  spread  belief  is  that  the  female  snake 
aeuompauies  her  young,  and  on  the  approach  of 
danger  receives  her  brood  into  her  month  atid 
holds  them  there  until  the  danger  has  passed, 
when  she  releases  them.  Mr.  Arthur  Nichols,  a 
careful  naturalist,  gives  the  following  explanation 
of  the  probable  origin  of  this  belief.  He  claims 
that  one  day  while  walking  in  the  woods  he  came 
across  a  serpent  with  its  young,  and  immediately 
upon  his  apjiearance  the  young  snakes,  to  his 
surprise,  all  disappeared  down  their  mothur*B 
throat.  On  waiting  a  few  moments  tliey  all  re- 
appeared again,  hut  at  a  movement  from  him  all 
vanished  a  second  time,  and  to  all  appearance 
they  seemed  lo  squirm  into  their  mother'^  throat. 
Anxious  to  condrm  his  observations,  he  killed  the 
mother  sttake,  but  then  found  that  the  young, 
instead  of  being  in  her  body,  as  he  supposed,  were 
really  under  it,  having  concealed  themselves  be- 
neath her  coils  ;  and  he  states  that  even  when 
the  mother  was  iu  her  death  throes  the  young 
still  used  every  endeavor  to  hide  under  her  body. 

This  explanation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  belief 
seems  quite  plausible,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  as  a  rule,  even  among  the  viviparous  snakes, 
the  young  api^ear  to  have  no  feelings  of  affection 
for  their  mother,  or  the  mother  for  its  young. 
Even  in  a  cage  it  drops  them  as  it  goes  along,  and 
never  troubles  again  about  them  unless  it  finds 
one  some  day  when  it  is  in  want  of  a  meal,  in 
which  cose  the  youngster  does  indeed  disappear 
down  its  parent's  throat. 

As  rt^gards  the  constricting  snakes,  stories  of 
their  wonderful  strength  are  so  currently  received 
that  it  is  common  for  novelists  to  treat  ua  to  ac- 
counts of  pythons  or  boas  crushing  lions  and 
tigers  iu  their  coils,  when  in  reality  such  a  feat 
would  he  a  physical  impossibility.  We  also  read 
frequent  accounts  of  serpents  which  swallow 
horses  and  otlier  large  animals,  wlien  in  point  of 
fact  the  largest  snakes  of  which  wo  have  any  au- 
thentic records  tind  a  rabbit  a  good-sized  morsel. 
An  eighteen-foot  boa  (Uoa  murinus)  that  is  at 
present  in  the  Jardin  des  Plaiiies  at  Paris,  and 
which  eats  on  an  average  only  about  five  meals  a 
year,  never  swallowed  anything  larger  than  a 
young  kid  weighing  only  twenty-seven  pounds. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  mor- 
sel, for  1  have  several  times  had  some  of  my 
smaller  snakes  eaten  by  the  larger  ones  in  the 
cage,  and  there  is  on  record  the  case  of  a  horned 
viper  which  swallowed  a  serpent  somewhat  larger 
than  itself. 

While  this  may  seem  to  confirm  the  wonderful 
stories  told  of  the  snake's  powers  of  deglutition,  it 
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really  docs  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  it  innst  be  re- 
inembcre<l  tliat  the  finiike^a  hen<I  \^  by  far  the 
smallest  part  of  its  body,  and  that  while  tlte  bones 
of  tiio  Lend  aro  not  unitei],  and  tlio  jawa  can 
therefore  stretch  to  considenibly  more  than  their 
iiornKil  size,  yet  they  could  not  by  any  possibility 
Bwallowan  animal  of  the  sizo  of  a  liorse,  nor  could 
they  crush  its  bones  in  their  coils,  as  often  stated. 
Another  popular  belief  on  tlie  score  of  serpents 
is  that  entertained  in  regard  to  the  coachwhip 
enakc,  wUicli  is  said  to  bo  able  to  separate  a  man 
in  two  by  one  stroke  of  its  powerful  tail.  Others 
more  careful  in  their  statements  aver  tliat  the 
enake  cannot  kill  a  man  with  one  stroke,  but  that 
it  whips  him  to  death.  They  evidently  think  it 
ndvigable  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 


TWO   OLD   JiniKKY    WKIiDINOS— TTIK   BIinXlK   AT   CHATHAM  —  SEE   PACIK    182. 

A  very  curious  superstition  is  that  wliich  pre- 
vails in  regard  to  the  hoop  snake.  It  is  stated  that 
when  this  Huakij  spies  its  prey  it  titkes  tlie  end  of 
its  tail  in  its  luoiilhand  llnis  forms  a  circle,  wliich 
erects  itself  ajid  rulU  nipiilty  toward  itie  uiiinial 
perceived,  tlie  serpent's  locomotion  being  exactly 
the  counterpart  of  that  of  a  child's  hoop.  To 
vary  matters  a  little,  this  snake  is  said  to  inflict 
tiio  tlcatliblow  by  a  stroke  from  the  Bting  in  its 
tail. 

It  is  needless  to  say  tliat  tlie  whole  story  is  fic- 
tion from  beginning  to  qw^x  no  snake  iti  existence 
bei?»g  able  to  advance  without  every  jiart  of  its 
body  (except  in  some  cases  its  head)  being  in  con- 
tni!L  with  the  ground.  Moreovur,  no  snake  is  pro- 
viuod  with  offensive  or  defensive  weapons  in  its 


tail,  the  rattles  of  the  rattlesnake  and  the  horny 
spines  of  other  species  being  perfectly  harmless 
bony  protruberanccs. 

Another  favorite  power  attributed  to  the  snako 
is  the  faculty  of  killing  men  and  animals  by  its 
poisonous  breatl).  In  this  case,  however,  tliero  is 
a  grain  of  truth  in  tho  belief,  for  almost  every 
species  of  serpent,  when  irritated,  will  give  vent 
to  a  strong  and  most  unpleasant  odor  by  means  of 
scent  glands  situated  near  tlie  anus.  In  tho  case 
of  our  ordinary  garter  snake  (Kutojuia  sirtalis)  and 
our  common  water  snake  (TropLdonotus  sipcdon) 
the  odor  is  especially  strong,  sometimes  jdmost 
sickening  with  largo  specimens.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  object  of  this  otior  id 
to  prevent  the  reptile  from  being  devoured  by 
opiiiophagons  animali^,  tho 
strong  odor  being  enough  in 
many  cases  to  disgust  the 
captor  of  liis  prey,  bo  far  ns 
swallowing  it  is  concerned. 

Another  superstition  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  certniu 
species  of  sniikes,  such  as  the 
Dipsas,  is  tliat  these  serpents 
suffer  from  an  insatiable  thirst 
and  coil  themselves  in  tho 
ejirings  of  the  desert,  pollut- 
ing tho  water  and  imparting 
to  the  man  who  happens  to 
drink  it  their  own  insatiable 
thirst,  whicli  can  never  bo 
(juenched  to  tho  cad  of  his 
days. 

As  regards  the  death  of 
snakes,  popular  superstition 
is  ns  rife  here  as  elsewliere, 
and  it  is  astonishing  tn  fco  tlio 
variety  of  absurd  talcs  on  lliii 
score  to  which  human  credulity  hns  given  birth. 
In  tho  tlrst  place  it  is  currently  believed  that  a 
enake  will  never  die  Iwforo  sundown,  "however 
nuu'li  he  may  be  killed."  To  a  certain  extent  it 
is  Line  Ihut  tho  snake,  like  the  frog  and  the  eel, 
is  extremely  susceptiblo  to  galvanic  action,  anil 
even  for  some  hours  after  the  animal's  deatli  tho 
tail  may  twitch  convulsively,  anr)  tlio  jaws  even 
bite,  if  the  mnsolcs  aro  stiniulatod  in  some  w:iy. 
It  is.  however,  merely  a  mnscnlar  contracLiou, 
and  is  no  more  a  sign  of  life  than  the  twitching 
of  an  isolated  i\ervo  or  muscle  in  a  scientist's  lab(»- 
mtory.  when  an  electric  current  is  pupsed  through 
it.  In  both  cases  a  stinuilns  of  some  sort  is  re- 
<inire<l  before  tho  action  will  manifest  itself  in  a 
distinct  manner. 
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Dv  ETTA 
CUAPTEU    XV 

ALF  an  hour  la  tor  the 
maid  Mario  rapped  again 
ftt  tlio  door.  This  time 
she  bore  a  letter. 

"  It  was  left  by  a  per- 
son who  did  not  give  his 
namCr  madam,"  she  6ai^]. 
With  u  epiisrn  of  fjur 
Mrs.  Litligow  tore  open 
tho  envelope  and  rea*l 
thc80  words  :  **  Meet  me  at  twelve  sharp  in  the 
Gardens,  Beacon  Street  aide.  If  you  do  not  come 
I  must  Beck  an  interview  under  yonr  husband*fl 
roof." 

No  name  woa  eei  to  tho  above  lines,  none  was 
needed.  Mi-h.  Lith,i;^ow  kjiew  only  too  well  wlioso 
hand  liad  peiinod  tlu-m.  She  was  caught — caught  I 
"Wildly  she  looked  around  her  charming  bontli.ir, 
us  ihougli  seeking  some  avenue  of  escape.  Muik 
Daryl  had  recognized  her  on  the  previous  nighr, 
and  she  had  known  that  some  catastrophe  must 
follow  tho  cnconnter.  Now,  should  slie  deny  her 
dark,  hateful  past,  or  face  it  recklessly  ?  To  meet 
Murk  Haryl  by  liis  own  appointment  was  to  jd.icc 
herself  in  his  power  at  tho  vcvy  beginning  of  the 
struggle.  On  tho  other  hand,  if  liis  letter  was 
disregarded,  ho  would  come  there — thcn\  to  her 
own  door — to  be  soon  by  her  servants,  and  perhaps 
her  husband  and  stepson  !  Tliis  thought  deter- 
mined tho  distracted  woman.  On  tho  mantel  a 
French  clock  in  tortoise  sliell  and  brass  pointed  to 
Indf-jiast  eleven.  She  had  barely  time  to  reach 
the  Gardens  at  the  hour  he  had  named. 

Tho  self-possession  wliich  distinguished  ?Ir8. 
Lithgow  in  society  did  not  altogether  desert  her 
at  this  crisis.  SIjo  went  straight  to  her  dressing 
room,  locked  the  door,  and  prociHMk'd  to  disguise 
herself  in  tho  plainest  garments  thathurward- 
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robe  hold.  Then  sho  donned  a  long  gray  cloak 
and  a  veil  of  extraonlinary  thickness,  and  without 
being  observed  by  any  member  of  her  household 
she  glided  iioiselessly  down  tho  carved  stairway 
and  out  into  the  street. 

Fortunately  t!ie  avenue  was  well  ehronded  with 
chilly  mists.  Into  these  Mrs.  Lithgow  plnngeil 
like*  a  gray  ghost,  As  this  society  (pieen  had  never 
been  seen  on  foot  and  ulone,  dressed  like  a  com- 
mon shopwonnm,  she  felt  that  the  danger  of 
recognition  by  friend  or  acquaintance  was  com- 
puralively  small.  A  few  moments  and  she  was 
in  the  Gardens. 

As  sill'  turned  to  the  left  and  hurried  along  to- 
ward Buacon  Street  her  8tc[j  became  less  rapid, 
her  breath  grew  quick  and  shoj-f..  High  noon 
was  just  sounding  from  the  city  steeples.  Mrs. 
iiithgow  rjiised  lier  thick  veil  to  look  around.  As 
she  did  so  a  man  who  wiia  loitering  in  a  neighbor- 
ing walk  adv;inced  smartly  to  meet  her. 

"Ah,  \on  arc  here,"  he  saitl,  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
pressive satisfaction  ;  "and  promptly,  too — good 
— very  gooil  !" 

Of  a  sudden  her  face  seemed  to  lose  its  beauty 
and  grow  oUl  and  haggard.  Mrs.  Lilhgow*s  aris- 
tocratic ndniircrs  would  never  have  recognized 
her  at  that  moment. 

"What  do  you  want  of  mo  J*^' she  dems.ndedj 
in  a  hard,  cold  voice. 

*'  Oh,  come  now  !  For  five  and  twenty  years 
I  have  thotiglit  you  dead,"  said  Mark  Daryh 
'•  Fancy  my  feelings.  Myrtle,  when  I  saw  you  sit- 
tint;  in  lliat  opera  box  last  night  !" 

If  tlio  bhindo  face  of  the  woman  betrayed  hor- 
ror and  ilespair,  llie  dark  fiice  of  the  man  glowed 
with  cruel  exultation  and  conscious  power. 

"  I  do  not  need  to  say  tliat  1  am  alive,  since 
you    havo  discovered  the  fact  for  yourself,"  she 
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replied,  m  a  frigid  tone.  "  But  why  have  you 
called  me  to  this  iuteiriew  V 

*•  Why  ?  Because  I  naturally  have  a  few  things 
to  tulk  over  with  you,  Mrs,  Lithgow,"  siiid  Daryl, 
with  an  aggrieved  air.  ''Let  ns  walk  on  a  little 
— we  may  be  observed  if  we  stand  here  like  posts. 
Nut  that  I  care,  of  course  " — with  an  airy  wave  of 
thu  hand — '^  but  such  a  matter  might  be  awkward 
for  ?/o«."  He  looked  her  full  in  the  face.  "First 
of  all,"  he  said,  "  where  is  the  child?" 

Slie  clinched  her  delicate  hands  tightly  under 
hei*  long  gray  cloak. 

*'  Dead  !"  she  answered. 

**  Indeed  !     How  long  ago  ?" 

"At  its  birth." 

Ilis  pitiless  black  eyes  kept  a  narrow  watch  on 
her  bloodless  face. 

"  You  show  a  good  deal  of  agitation,  my  lady," 
he  thought,  "at  the  mention  of  a  child  five  and 
twenty  years  dead.  I'll  wager  my  head  it  still 
lives,  and  that  you  know  where  it  can  be  found  I" 

They  were  moving  along  the  wet  walk  side 
by  side.  The  thick  mists  closed  darkly  around 
them  ;  the  bleak,  mutinous  day  was  as  dreary  as 
death.  Till  her  last  hour  of  life  she  would  re- 
member the  wretched  brown  sparrows  hopping 
across  her  path,  the  steely  glimmer  of  the  little 
lake,  the  subdued  roar  of  life  in  distant  streets, 
the  sudden  sense  of  ruin  and  disaster  that  over- 
whelmed her.  Once  she  had  loved  this  man  at 
her  side — now  she  loathed  and  abhorred  him. 

"Since  last  night,"  he  said,  "I  have  made 
many  inquiries  around  the  town,  and  I  find  that 
you  are  the  wife  of  a  millionaire,  with  all  the  world, 
so  to  speak,  at  your  feet.  'Pon  my  soul,  I  call 
timt  clever  !  While  I  have  been  storming  about 
the  earth,  feeding  on  husks,  you  have  worn  pur- 
)>le  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every 
day.     Pray,  how  did  you  manage  it  ?" 

An  unspeakable  disdain  appeared  on  her  face. 

*•  I  decline  to  answer  you." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Oh,  very  well.  Then  I  will  tell  you  what  I, 
by  judicious  questions,  have  already  discovered. 
Some  years  ago  you  were  employed  as  a  governess 
in  a  family  of  wealth  and  importance.  Sydney 
liithgow  met  and  wooed  you  there.  He  is  madly 
in  love  with  yon  still.  Excellent !  I  hope  you 
reciprocate  his  affection,  for  in  that  cose  you  will 
sooner  die  than  have  him  know  of  your  past  re- 
lations with  that  poor  unfortunate  devil  Mark 
Daryl  I" 

Ab  she  looked  at  him  she  knew  that  in  heart 
and  life  he  was  unchanged — that  she  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  his  mercy. 

'''Oo  not  speak  of  my  husband  !"  she  panted, 
>  lips.     "  lie  is  as  high  above  you  as  the 


heavens  above  the  earth.  Would  you  link  his 
honored  name  with  scandal — bring  misery  and 
disgrace  to  his  house  and  heart — you,  you  f" 

"  Kot  at  ail,"  answered  Mark  Daryl ;  "  that  is, 
unless  you  force  me  to  do  bo,  which  is  not  likely. 
Keep  your  millionaire,  by  all  means — he  is  a  rare 
bird  !  You  were  mighty  fortunate  to  wing  such 
game.  Hanged  if  I  do  not  honor  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  heap  up  riches  as  Sydney  Lithgow 
has  done.  I  have  no  wish  to  disturb  his  marital 
felicity — what  profit  could  I  reap  from  that  ?  I 
merely  wish  you  to  know  that  I  am  disgracefully 
poor.  Yesterday,  to  be  sure,  I  had  a  bright  hope 
of  gain  before  me,  but  it  went  out  suddenly,  like 
a  rushlight." 

He  smiled  as  he  inwardly  compared  the  meagre 
chance  of  securing  Bruna  Daryl's  moderate  fort- 
une with  the  rich  certainty  of  obliging  this  fair 
wife  of  the  railway  king  to  buy  his  silence  at  his 
own  price. 

"You  have  basked  in  the  smiles  of  Fortune, 
Myrtle,  and  I  have  borne  the  jade's  frowns.  I 
find  myself  forced  to  appeal  for  aid  to  some  one 
— why  not  to  you,  the  love  of  my  youth  ?" 

She  drew  a  quick  breath. 

"  You  want  money  ?"  she  said. 

"  In  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind — ^yes." 

"  How  much  will  satisfy  you  ?" 

He  swung  along  the  gravel  walk  beside  her, 
with  an  air  of  easy  nonchalance, 

"  A  few  thousands  down,  and  a  regular  allow- 
ance secured  to  me  for  life.  That's  moderate,  is 
it  not  ?  You  have  wealth  galore.  The  wife  of 
Sydney  Lithgow  may  ask  what  she  will,  and — 
get  it  !". 

A  raging  red  appeared  on  the  gray  pallor  of 
her  cheek.  All  the  wrath  and  abhorrence  in  her 
heart  looked  out  of  her  violet  eyes. 

"  A  regular  allowance  secured  to  you  for  life," 
she  repeated,  slowly.  "  Then  you  mean  to  tor- 
ment me  for  the  rest  of  my  existence,  Mark 
Daryl  P  I  am  to  live  henceforth  with  a  Damo- 
clean  sword  sus[>ended  over  my  head  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  protested.  "  I  bear  you 
no  malice  —  not  the  least  in  the  world,  so  why 
should  I  torment  you.  Myrtle  ?  To  forget  me 
and  marry  the  millionaire  was  quite  right  and 
proper.  Let  us  bring  the  whole  matter  down  to 
a  business  basis.  I  happen  to  know  certain  events 
in  your  past  life,  which  you,  for  the  sake  of  do- 
mestic peace  and  your  present  exalted  station, 
wish  to  conceal.  Well,  I  am  ready  to  hold  my 
tongue — ready  to  keep  severely  out  of  your  way, 
provided  I  am  paid  for  it.  I  ask  nothing  exorbi- 
tant— simply  the  comforts,  or,  maybe,  now  and 
then,  the  luxuries,  of  life.  The  millionaire,  I 
hear,  is  no  niggard  with  you ;  but  if  a  request 
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ioT  five  thousand  dollars  is  likely  to  arouse  his 
siiBpioiotis,  let  me  suggest  that  you  sell  some 
of  those  dianionda  which  you  wore  at  the  opera 
last  nighty  aii<l  after  that  you  will  bo  able,  1  dare 
say,  to  save  froui  your  ]iiu  money  the  allowauce 
due  rae." 

The  two  hiid  reached  the  end  of  the  path.  Now 
they  turned  about  to  walk  in  the  other  direction. 
Mrs.  Lithgow  looked  at  her  eompaniou.  Char- 
lotte Corday'a  bi*ave,  hatuUome  face  might  have 
woni  a  like  expressiuu  wlieii.  kuife  iii  hand,  she 
stood  over  Marat  in  his  hath. 

"  My  jewels  are  my  husband's  gift  !*'  she  said, 
iu  a  thick,  stilled  voice.  **  I  will  not  sell  them. 
Give  me  time  to  raise  the  money  iu  some  other 
way.*' 

He  bowed. 

"Anything  that's  reasonable.  The  beautiful 
Mrs.  Lithgow,  as  people  call  you^  demands  my 
utmost  consideration.  By  the  way,  do  you  quite 
deserve  the  reputation  which  you  have  for  beauty  ? 
Lttat  night  at  the  o}>era  you  seemed  a  wonderfully 
well-preserved  woman  ;  to-day  I  see  that  you  are 
faded,  jVfir^^rV — done  for,  in  fact,  so  far  as  looks  go. 
Well,  twenty-five  years  make  havoc  of  the  fairest." 

''And  shall  I  tell  you  the  impression  which 
your  face  produces  upon  lue  ?''  she  answered,  with 
wrtheriug  contempt.  "  It  is  full  of  gross  lines — 
it  says  plainly  that  your  life  is  thoroughly  evil — 
that  you  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse  since  your 
wild  youth.  I  used  to  think  you  handsome  then  ; 
now  you  are — hideous." 

lie  winced. 

"We  are  not  here  to  exchange  compliments, 
Mrs.  Lithgow.  but  to  arrange  matters  for  the  fut- 
ure." 

He  tore  a  leaf  from  a  notebook,  wrote  an  ad- 
dress upon  it  and  put  it  in  her  gloved  hand. 

"I  require  five  thousand  dollars  by  to-morrow 
night,"  he  said.  "  Vou  can  transmit  the  sum  to 
ine  by  any  means  that  suits  you  best.  I  give  you 
my  word  that  1  shall  not  intrude  upon  you  iu 
your  own  gay  and  festive  halls,  nor  risk  any  en- 
counter with  your  nabob  husband.  1  wish  to 
make  things  as  easy  as  possible  for  you.  Myrtle.*' 

'i'o  his  greed  he  seemed  to  unite  a  strange  cau- 
tion arul  forbearance.  He  meant  to  enrich  him- 
self from  Sydney  Lithgow's  purse,  but  in  secrecy 
and  silence,  and  with  no  imprudent  haste,  He 
declined  to  provoke  an  explosion.  This  conduct, 
altogether  unlike  mad.  headlong  Mark  l>ary], 
]>tizzled   Mrs.  Litligow, 

•*  Perhaps,"  she  said,  in  a  deliberate  voice,  "it 
would  be  best  for  me  to  go  straight  to  my  bus- 
band  and  tell  him  everything." 

Alarm  and  dismay  chased  eiich  other  over  Mark 
Daryl's  con nte nance. 


"Are  you  mad  ?"  he  cried.  "  Fancy  the  sensa- 
tion your  confession  would  make  iu  the  fashiona- 
ble world  !  What  !  tell  the  millionaire  you  made 
a  runaway  match  with  mo  iu  your  clnir ruing 
youth,  and  that  it  soon  turned  out  to  be  no  match 
at  all  ?  Produce  my  child — I  mean,  of  course, 
show  its  grave,  if,"  airily,  ''there  is  such  a  S|>ot 
to  be  fouud  on  the  face  of  the  earth?  Good 
Heaven  !  what  nonsense  you  talk  I  Sydney  Lith- 
gow would  cast  you  down  from  your  pedestal  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  He  worsliips  you  now, 
but  a  shattered  idol  commands  no  man's  homage. 
Come,"  in  an  encouraging,  even  coaxing  tone, 
"it  is  too  lale  by  nmny  a  year  for  you  to  speak. 
Do  I  not  assure  you  that  1  will  not  push  matters 
to  extremes?  I  wish  to  go  abroad — to  pass  the 
rest  of  my  days  on  the  other  side  of  tlic  Atlantic 
— nothing  deters  me  from  doing  so  but  the  lack 
*of  funds." 

She  eyed  him  sharply. 

"And  if  I  furnish  the  funds  will  you  swear  to 
leave  the  country  ?" 

"  Y'Ta — with  the  speed  of  a  winged  Mercury, 
Mrs.  Lithgow." 

"  You  ask  for  Ave  thousand  dollars  by  to-mor- 
row night — von  shall  have  it." 

••Thanks  awfully." 

"  Now,  have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?" 

He  dug  his  heel  into  the  wet  gravel  of  the 
walk. 

"You  remember  that  duffer  who  called  him- 
self a  justice  of  the  peace,  before  whom  we  stood 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ?  At  your  stubborn 
solicitation  he  gave  you  some  sort  of  a  certific4ite 
of  mariiage.    May  I  iisk  if  you  have  preserved  it?" 

Her  hp  curled. 

"The  certilicatc  of  n  null  and  void  ceremony — 
a  shameless  farce  ?  <Jf  what  eousequence  can  the 
fate  of  such  a  paper  be,  and  why,"  with  a  darkly 
suspicious  glance,  "your  sudden  interest  in  it  ?" 

He  bit  his  lip,  then  assumed  an  air  of  pro- 
found indifference. 

"1  chanced  to  meet  that  fellow  in  the  West. 
He  was  a  queer  case.  No  man  that  I  ever  en- 
countered could  lie  so  glibly.  He  had  the  im- 
pudence to  tell  me Hut  let  it  pass.     I  see 

you  are  impatient  to  be  gone.  Pardon  nie.  Mrs. 
Lithgow,  if  I  suggest  that  you,  at  parting,  give 
aie  some  pledge  of  good  faith." 

She  understood  him,  and  drew  out  her  purse. 
She  was  in  the  power  of  tliis  scoundrel,  and  to 
submit  to  his  demands  was  the  only  course  pos- 
sible for  her. 

"Take  it!"  she  said,  all  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  her  heart  finding  voice  at  last;  "and 
whatever  you  do,  Mark  Darylj  never  seek  to  see 
or  speak  to  me  again  !" 
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i^CMJktKil. —  FROM    TItE   i-AINTINO    UY   rVVIS    DE  CUAVANMIH,  IN 
TOB  HOTEL  DE  VIIXE,  FAKIB. 


As  fihc  thniet  tho 
purge  into  liis  out- 
strclclicd  h  u  n  d  u 
quick,  firm  6tc[i 
sniindcMl  on  llic  gravel 
beljiiid  her.  Drop  her 
u»il  ?  It  M*«s  too  late. 
Already  hci*  face  had 
been  Eoeri.  With  Ins 
hat  crushed  low  ovtr 
his  brows  Mark  Daryl 
Blippcd  liko  a  finakc 
into  a  nc'iffhhorinw 
cltirnp  of  shrubbery 
and  vanished.  Mrs. 
LilW<5'(»w  stood  in  tho 
gravel  walk,  and  look- 
ed Btraighb  into  the 
astonislied  eyes  of  Imt 
hnsbund'B  son,  Jacko' 
tho  Ijight. 

IIg  had  certainly 
witnessed  tho  act  of 
bestowing;  tho  purse. 
By  an  effort  she  gath- 
crwl  Toice  to  speak. 
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"Tlie  town  swarms  with  beggars,  Jack.  That 
i:ia:i  tasked  for  n»ont\v — I  cnnM  not  refuso  him.'* 

Jack  Litligow  gazed  sUuilily  in  tho  diii'otiou 
which  Daryl  liaJ  takcni.  A[iiiai'i;fiUy  lii^  did  not 
800  his  stopnuither's  tremor,  or  the  gvalt  mul  foar 
wrillL'ii  pl.iinly  ou  her  face.  In  a  ohccrful  tone 
ho  answered  :  "Quito  like  yoti,  litlle  motlier" — 
that  was  liia  pot  name  for  liis  fitther's  wife. 
''  Yon  are  taking  a  constitutional  in  the  Gardens  P 
Healthful  MUii  diverlini* !  Perliapa  yon  will  ac- 
cept my  esforl.  I  will  at  least  gimranteo  to  keep 
the  numdicants  at  proper  distaTice." 

*' Thank  yon/'siie  answered,  faintly.  "I  am 
goin^  home  now." 

**  Then  I  will  walk  with  yon  ;"  and  lio  drew  her 
hand  tlirongh  hi«  arav,  and  tnrnod  her  promptly 
from  llie  spot.  'J'hoy  crossed  tlie  Gardens  in  si- 
lence, and  entered  the  avenue.  By  tlmt  time  she 
had  partially  regained  her  compoanre. 

**  My  dear  Jack,"  she  said,  in  an  ordinary  tone, 
*' I  have  found  a  lionsekeeper  for  yonr  AVitch 
Hollow  liorinitagc." 

"That  is  good." 

"Am  Eni^^lishwoman,  JaL'k.  Tier  name  is  ^arah 
Uo3o.  She  drops  her  h^a,  but  her  references  are 
excellent.  I  am  sure  she  is  quite  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  yon  and  your  frieitd  Mr.  Ferris.  Pray, 
how  do  yon  mouu  to  employ  yonr  time  at  the 
North  Shore  T 

"  In  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  my  neigh- 
bors— there  are  some  very  inleresting  ones  at 
Witch  Hollow." 

**  My  dear  Jack,  yon  rarely  find  people  inter- 
esting! Neighbors  that  yon  will  take  thf  pains 
to  cnUivate  can  be  no  ordinary  mortals.  AVliat 
are  thoy  like  ?" 

"I  ara  not  good  at  description, "saiil  Jack,  with 
an  nneasy  langh. 

Mrs,  Lithgow  reached  the  door  of  her  own  re- 
gal dwelling.  As  she  was  about  to  ascend  the 
steps  she  turned  to  her  husband's  son. 

''If  you  love  me,"  she  eaid,  with  pitcona  en- 
treaty, **  forget  that  soene  in  the  Gardens  just  now. 
Jack — dear  Jack  !  toll  no  one — noon^ — that  I  was 
walking  there  to-day  !'' 

lie  looked  straight  away  from  thowonum  vhom 
ho  both  reverenced  and  admired,  and  in  a  tone 
that  carried  peace  and  tissuranco  to  her  heart  ho 
answered,  promptly  : 

*•  I  will  tell  no  one,  little  mother — so  help  mo 
God  I  I  will  tell  no  one!*' 

CUAPTEIl   XVII. 

Late  May  time,  bright  and  balmy. 
Tl)e  woods  of  Essex  had  opened  countless  green 
leaves  to  the  snnshiae.     Wild  flowers  nodded  in 


every  nook,  Vellow  butterflies,  like  winged  blos- 
soms, fluttered  over  slopes  and  ferny  hollows. 
Up  and  down  the  scaly  pine  Irnnks  at  Crag  Head 
rod-brown  squirrels  whisked  their  ]ilnmy  tails, 
and  through  the  cool  sweet  undergrowth  furry 
rabbits  scampored.  All  along  the  little  silvery 
beaches  of  tlio  slioro  myrinil  waves  danced  and 
luugbed,  and  made  merry  music,  as  though  with 
the  sense  of  a  living  delight  in  the  mellow,  golden 
days. 

Down  nt  Witch  Hollow,  in  a  cliarniing  old  don, 
known  now  as  a  ernoking  room.  Jack  Lithgow, 
one  quiet  afternoon,  was  lounging  in  a  deep-cush- 
ioned window  seat,  with  a  lighted  clieroot  held 
idly  in  his  fingers.  Near  by  Gabriel  Ferris  sat 
tilted  back  in  a  chair  of  dark-red  leather,  witlt  a 
brierwood  pipe  between  his  lips,  and  a  sombro  ex- 
pression on  his  comely  olive  face. 

"How  is  your  suit  prospering,  Gabo  ?**  asked 
Lithgow,  from  the  window.  '*  Is  she  kind  or 
otherwise  ?" 

*'  Kind — too  kind  !"  answered  Ferris,  gloomily. 
"  By  Jove  !  she  is  even  sisterly  nt  times,  and 
that's  the  worst  possible  sign,  yon  know," 

'*  Is  it  ?'*  queried  Lithgow,  cjirclessly.  "  I'm  not 
an  fait  in  such  matters.  Steady,  old  man  !  Put 
on  all  your  war  paint.  Yon  will  never  win  her  by 
halfway  measures." 

Ferris  laid  down  his  pipe.  The  two  young  men 
had  now  been  at  Witch  Hollow  for  a  fortnight. 
Dnriug  that  time  Gabriel  had  seen  Bruna  Daryl 
daily,  and  paid  homage  at  her  shrine  with  more 
or  less  ]>ei8istcnoo,  encouraged  continually  hy 
Jiu:k  o*  the  Light.  Apart  from  a  formal  call  at 
Crag  Head,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  s}>ecial  in- 
vitation to  Innch.  Lithgow  had  kept  well  \n  the 
backcfround — extinguished  himself,  in  fact,  and 
spurrL'd  on   Gabriel. 

"That  fellow  La  Merle, "growled  Ferris,  "pnta 
attar  of  rose  in  his  baths,  nses  rouge  atid  blane  de 
perh  for  his  orunplexi'^u,  and  has  more  nonseubo 
about  him  than  a  bello  of  twenty.  Do  you  call 
such  a  man  a  dangerous  rival,  Jack  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  boy,"  replied  Lithgow,  thought- 
fully, "  for  ho  is  talented  beyond  belief.  And  in 
spite  of  his  weakness  for  diamonrl  rings  tlmse 
while  liands  of  his  can  do  extraordinary  things. 
With  his  foreign  polish  and  fascinating  persint- 
ality,  not  to  speak  of  his  prodigious  service  to 
Miss  Daryl,  La  Merle  certainly  possesi^es  an  im- 
mense advantngo  over  any  other  suitor  who  may 
enter  the  lists  against  him." 

'•  I  fear  yon  are  rigiit,"  said  Ferris,  dejectedly. 
*•' There's  some  inUnigiblo  thing  standing  betwixt 
Hriina  and  myself — 1  feel  it,  yon  know,  hut  can 
give  it  no  name.  Haug  it !  Jack—  it'e  the  French- 
map  !•• 
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"  Never  mind  !  Go  ahead  with  your  wooing — 
don't  flinch  for  him  !" 

"  Oh,  it's  very  well  for  y<m  to  talk  like  that !" 
cried  Ferris,  in  an  aggrieved  tone  ;  "  he  is  not 
your  rival." 

*'  Do  I  not  try  to  give  yon  every  possible  op- 
portunity to  get  the  better  of  the  man  ?  Yon 
went  riding  with  Miss  Daryl  this  morning,  Gabe 
— why  didn't  yoa  propose  then,  without  fnrthei* 
ado  ?" 

**  Oh,  she  wonld  have  her  cousin  Esther  and 
I/i  Merle  along,  too  !  It  is  always  so,"  indig- 
nantly ;  "  she  will  give  me  no  chance  to  speak 
with  her  alone.  She  keeps  that  little  Esther  con- 
stantly at  her  right  hand.  Yes,  yes,  you  are  do- 
ing your  best  for  me.  Jack,  and  it's  awfully  kind 
of  yon,  old  fellow.  I  often  wonder  at  the  way  in 
which  you  eflface  yourself  of  late,  and  all  for  my 
benefit.  Now  that  you  have  given  me  the  hint, 
I  see  the  truth  plainly  enough.  Tja  Merle,  with 
his  yellow  eyes  and  milk-of-almonds  complexion, 
is  bound  to  destroy  my  happiness.  He  is  the  one 
man  whom  I  ought  to  fear." 

"  Pooh  !  I  did  not  say  that,"  replied  Lithgow, 
impatiently.  "What  rot  you  talk!  Put  your 
claims  plainly  before  Miss  Daryl.  My  father  has 
promised  to  look  after  your  future — a  lucrative 
position  will  be  given  you  when  we  close  up 
Witch  Hollow.  Your  skies  are  clear,  man.  All 
that  you  lack  is  courage  ;  or,"  with  a  sharp 
glance  at  his  friend,  "are  you  deceiving  your- 
self, (Jabo  ?  Perhaps  you  are  not  so  deeply  in 
love  with  your  Greek  goddess,  your  snow  maiden, 
as  you  fancy  yourself  to  be  ?" 

"  I  love  her  more  than  my  own  soul !"  cried 
Ferris,  petulantly.  "  Have  you  not  seen  her 
again  and  again  ?  Then  you  can  certainly  judge 
of  tlie  sort  of  passion  with  which  she  is  likely  to 
iiiHpire  a  man." 

Lithgow  did  not  answer.  The  lighted  end  of 
hirt  cheroot  had  burned  his  hand.  With  a  smoth- 
ered exclamation  he  flung  the  weed  upon  an  ash 
triiy  near  by. 

'*  I  say.  Jack  !" 

"  Fire  away,  old  fellow." 

"  Do  me  a  favor,  will  you  ?" 

*'  Anything  in  reason." 

"  I  want  you  to  question  Miss  Daryl  on  the  sub- 
ject of  La  Merle.  I  am  mad  to  know  in  what 
light  she  really  regards  the  Frenchman.  You 
are  my  friend,  and,  of  course,  she  is  very  civil  to 
you.  She  will  be  sure  to  understand  that  you 
make  the  inquiries  for  my  sake,  and  she  will  not 
take  them  amiss." 

"  //"  said  Lithgow,  with  a  blank  stare.  "  And 
what  would  you  have  me  say  ?" 

**  Anything  that  you  think  fitting  and  proper. 


Jack.  Yon  might  ask  if  she  has  a  penchant  for 
red-haired,  middle-aged  men  —  my  word!  L* 
Merle  is  ^ve  and  forty,  if  a  day !— or  what  the 
dence  the  man  means  by  haunting  Crag  Head 
like  a  shadow." 

Lithgow  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

"  Yonr  suggestions  are  exceedingly  delicate," 
he  said,  dryly,  "  but  you'll  have  to  excuse  me — I 
must  draw  the  line  at  that  business.  I  can  take 
no  farther  hand  in  your  wooing,  Gabe.  A  lover 
who  is  worthy  of  the  name  will  not  be  frightened 
at  difucultics—^  least  of  all,  at  a  bogy  like  La 
Merle." 

But  Ferris  kept  his  uneasy  look. 

"He  is  always  at  Crag  Head,"  he  grumbled, 
"  He  reads  and  talks  French  with  Bruna  ;  he 
makes  himself  agreeable  to  Miss  Cicely,  1  could 
shoot  him  with  pleasure." 

"  Calm  yourself — we  are  no  longer  in  South 
America." 

"  Ijook  here.  Jack — it's  a  thousand  pities  yon 
do  not  know,  by  actual  experience,  what  love  and 
jealousy  are — then  you  might  better  understand 
my  present  feelings." 

A  mocking  gleam  shot  into  Lithgow's  iron-gray 
eyes. 

"  My  dear  Gabe, 

**  *  He  smarteth  most  vho  bides  bis  smart, 
And  sues  for  no  compassion.' 

Pardon  me  when  I  say  you  are  somewhat  inclined 
to  make  an  ass  of  yourself.  I  am  ready  in  any 
possible  way  to  aid  and  abet  you  in  discomfiting 
I^  Merle." 

Ferris  still  looked  dismal. 

"You  decline  to  interview  Bruna  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  French  doctor  —  well,  perhaps  yoa 
won't  refuse  to  do  the  lady  a  small  service  ?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"  She  has  a  pet  hound,  Romeo — an  old  favor- 
ite of  her  father's.  The  brute  is  ailing — old  age, 
I  fancy,  though  she  won't  believe  it.  I  told  her 
you  knew  something  about  dogs,  and  would  ad- 
vise her  how  to  treat  him."' 

"All  right." 

"  She  seems  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the 
hound's  illness." 

"Ah!" 

The  conversation  drifted  into  general  subjects, 
but  not  for  long.  With  a  nonchalance  either 
real  or  feigned  Lithgow  arose  from  the  window 
seat. 

"  I  may  as  well  go  up  to  Crag  Head  at  once 
and  look  at  that  dog,"  he  said.  "  Will  jou  come 
with  me,  Gabe  ?" 

Ferris  shook  bis  head. 

"It's  no  use  —  I  want  to  see  her  alone,  yoa 
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know — have  been  manoeuvring  long  days  for  the 
opportunity,  and  all  in  vain.  Til  BLay  horc  aitd 
write  letters.  I  wish  you  wmitd  bo  a  little  more 
attentive  to  the  Cra^  Head  people,  Jiitik.  Yon 
make  no  attempt  to  cnltivato  them.  They  think 
you  a  rather  unsocial  fellow." 

**  Eb  ?"  said  Litligow,  absently.  '*  Sorry,  I'm 
sure.*'     Aitd  he  took  liis  hnt  and  left  the  house. 

Uuder  the  reign  of  a  new  master  Witch  Hol- 
low now  blossomed  like  the  rose.  Tiim  walks 
ha»l  been  uowly  cut  through  the  rank  s!irubl>ery, 
and  flower  beds  and  lawns  f^niiled  at  every  turn. 

Lithgow  plunged  into  the  garden,  still  epaik- 
ling  wiilt  the  raindrops  of  a  rt'cent  shower,  and 
set  his  face  toward  Crag  Meail. 

Birds  were  singing  everywhere.  Under  the 
green  trees  a  liUl«  brook  danced  ahmg  by  his 
eiiJe  like  a  happy  child.  He  crossed  sonic  inoasy 
stepping  stones,  and  found  himself  near  a  bouml- 
ary  wall.  Somewhere  at  hand  he  reraembored  that 
a  stile  communicated  with  the  Daryl  estate;  but 
A  tangle  of  luxuriant  foliage  hid  it  frorn  view. 
As  Lithgow  paused  to  consider  iiis  bearings  the 
Bound  of  voices  smote  his  ear.  Noiselessly  part- 
ing a  network  of  low  branches,  he  saw  before  him 
the  stile,  and  perched  on  it  stopmost  stone  Esther 
Daryl  sitting,  clothed  in  a  white  serge  gown,  her 
small  feet  incased  in  silken  hose  and  bhick  Ox- 
ford shoes,  a  white  sailor  hat  tilted  back  from  the 
curly  red-brown  locks  on  her  forehead,  a  loving 
sunbeam  on  her  riant e  fiice. 

Against  a  brown  pine  trunk  near  hen-  leaned 
Bruna.  She  wore  a  dress  of  some  tltin.  lustrous 
black  stnfT,  garnished  with  butterfly  bows  4tf  sil- 
ver ribbon.  Her  wide  hat,  ornamented  witli  a 
white  owl's  head,  swung  in  one  hand,  and  the 
other  held  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  gathered  in 
some  nook  anir)ng  the  pines.  The  great  conls  of 
her  uncovered  hair  shone  like  gold. 

— ■•  Half  liKht.  Ui»lf  fibuae. 
She  stoodf  a  sight  to  make  au  oM  luttti  yount;." 

Lithgow  WM  in  his  own  domain,  she  in  Crag 
Head,  yet  only  a  few  yards  severed  the  two.  As 
he  was  about  to  atlvanco  and  greet  the  girls  Es- 
ther Daryl  began  to  speak,  and  her  words  rooted 
him  to  the  spot. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  taken  me  into  your  con- 
fidence, Bruna,"  she  said.  "  Now  I  understand 
your  very  peculiar  position.  You  are  married, 
and  your  husband  is  to  you  only  a  horror — a 
frightful  memory  !  Oh,  had  I  known  this  story 
I  would  never  have  ventured  to  Crag  Head  !  How 
kind,  liow  generous,  how  noble  of  you  to  receive 
Mark  Daryl's  daugliter  to  your  house  and  heart, 
after  all  that  you  had  suffered  at  Mark  Daryl's 
hands  !" 


Genuine  emotion  filled  Esther's  Toice — tears, 
her  big  black  eyes.  The  girl  bad  been  deei)ly 
moveil,  it  seemed,  by  her  cousin's  wrongs. 

*' I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you,"  answered  Hruna, 
quietly  ;  '*  hut  you  were  so  persistent  to  know  why 
I  severed  u\y  old  relations  with  Gabriel  Ferris 
that  1  felt  obliged  to  disclose  the  whole  story.*' 

'*And  the  man  Bevil  has  never  appeared  to 
claim  you — jii-.U  prize  that  you  are  !"  cried  Esther, 
from  her  perch  on  the  stile.  *•  Now,  that  is  the 
strangest  part  of  it  all.  /  think  V* 

**  He  has  never  been  seen,  or  heard  of,  since 
the  nii;ht  of  my  father's  deatli,**  replied  Bruna> 
with  composure. 

"  Is  not  thclhought  of  him  like  a  perpetual  men- 
ace ?  Ob,  Hrnna,  were  1  in  your  place  my  heart 
woiilil  stup  hearing  at  every  unfamiliar  step— at 
the  mere  sigitt  of  a  stianger." 

Biiuia  smiled. 

"At  first  I  was  like  that  ;  but  with  renewed 
health  came  strenglh  of  nerve — I  batn'shevi  all  my 
fears.  Nftw."  proudly,  *' I  feel  no  terror  of  any 
living  oreatiire  I*' 

E>iher,  witli  hands  clatped  about  her  knees, 
looked  at  the  speaker  and  meditated. 

"I  see.  You  are  strong  and  sound,  and  able 
at  the  present  day  to  give  battle  to  your  foes. 
Moreover,  yon  know  the  divorce  court  will  at  any 
time  umke  you  a  free  woman." 

Hrnna  no<lded, 

**  Yet,  liow — how  have  you,  for  more  than  four 
years,  managed  to  tolerate  tlte  thought  of  that 
man?  He  parte<l  you  from  (tabriel  Ferris;  he 
went  through  some  form  of  marriage  with  yon 
before  a  clergyman  ;  he  is  likely,  at  any  moment, 
to  spring  up  in  your  way  like  a  jaok-in-tlie-box. 
Indeed,  Bruna,  you  seen*  stratigely  apathetic  and 
iudilTorent  to  a  very  serious  and  alarming  matter !'' 

•'  Maybe,''  answered  Bruna,  gruvely.  **  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  that 
night's  work  appear  rml  tome.  Consider:  the 
man  entered  Crag  Head  like  a  whirlwind.  I 
heanl  a  step,  a  hand  touclied  mine.  My  father 
was  <lying  near — violence  and  death  worke*!  their 
will  at  the  same  moment,  and  1.  shut  up  in  great 
darkness,  could  not  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 
Then  there  was  a  clatter  of  horse  hoofs  in  the 
night — nothing  more.  And  from  that  hour  to 
this  no  shape  has  alarmed,  no  word  annoyed  me. 
Sometimes  I  think  wo  must  all  have  been  labor- 
ing under  a  frightful  deliieion.  Terhaps  it  was  a 
dream.  Perhafw  both  the  man  and  the  marriage 
were  nightmare  fancies. '' 

Esther  lifted  her  pretty  shonldera  expressively. 

*'I  wonder.'*  she  said,  "if  Mr.  Ferris  takes  the 
same  view  of  the  affair  ?  Did  he  find  any  reality 
in  being  gagged  aud  bound,  and  pitched  into  thut 
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closet  by  my  father  ? — in  losing  brido,  lionio,  fut- 
ure prospects,  all  in  a  moment  ?  Brnmi,  dear" — 
the  crafty  voice  was  very  sweet  and  coaxing — **  tell 
me,  do  you  still  love  your  first  lover  ?" 

The  blonde  girl,  leaning  against  the  old  tree 
trunk,  smiled  at  the  half-veiled  curiosity  iu  the 
other's  tone. 

*'  My  first  lover  ?     And  who  is  he  ?" 

*'Why,  Mr.  Ferris,  of  course." 

l>:una  grew  suddenly  frigid. 

*•  I  am  neither  maid,  ^vife  nor  widow,"  she  an- 
swered, *'A  woman  in  such  a  predicament  should 
not  talk  or  think  of  love.  Why  do  yon  ask  such 
questions,  Essie?  You,  at  least,  know  nothing 
about  the  grande  passion.  You  havo  but  just 
left  your  dolls.'* 

Esther  reddened. 

**  I  never  cared  for  dolls,"  she  answered,  bit- 
terly ;  **and  I  cannot  remember  any  childhood. 
All  my  life  I  have  felt  old.  Of  course,  I  thouglit 
you  would  not  mind  telling  me  about  Mr.  Ferris." 

**If  you  please,  dear,"  replied  Bruna,  sweetly, 
but  firmly,  *' wo  will  talk  of  yourself  instead.  I 
fancy  that  your  past  life  has  been  far  from  joy- 
ous :  but  you  aro  now  happy  with  me,  arc  you 
not  ?    You  like  Ora?  Head  tolerably  Avell  ?" 

Esther  sprang  to  her  feet. 

'*Yes,  yes,  yes!"  she  cried,  vehemently.  "I 
should  be  a  wicked  little  demon,  indeed,  if  I  did 
not  feel  grateful  to  you,  Binna — if  I  did  not 
lore  you  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  re- 
ceived me  here  !  I  will  never  repay  you  with 
evil !"  her  voice  rang  out  as  if  in  defiance  of  some- 
thing or  somebody  unseen.  "I  will  never  do 
you  anything  but  good — never,  never  !" 

On  both  her  cheeks  a  red  spot  flashed  out.  She 
leaped  down  from  the  stile. 

**  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  with  Gabriel  Ferris 
yet.  Yes,  I  do — I  do  ! — remember  that  I  said  it  ! 
You  deserve  his  love,  and  everything  else  that  is 
good  in  life.  But  I — I  am  a  little  viper — the 
wicked  daughter  of  a  wicked  father  !" 

"  Esther  !" 

She  had  no  time  to  say  more.  There -was  a 
step  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  wall.  A 
gallant  young  figure  mounted  the  old  stile  and 
doffed  his  hut  to  the  two  girls.  From  his  look 
and  manner  neither  could  dream  that  Mr.  Jack 
Lithgow  had  been  playing  eavesdropper. 

"Miss  Daryl,"  he  said  to  Bruna,  "  my  friend 
F'jrris  tells  me  you  have  a  favorite  hound  in  need 
of  treatment.  If  yon  will  trust  him  to  me,  I  may 
be  able  to  do  something  for  him." 

**  You  arc  very  kind,  Mr.  Lithgow.  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  see  Romeo — that  is,"  with  a 
charming  smile,  "  if  you  aro  not  taking  too  much 
trouble  ?" 


A  gleam,  like  tho  flash  of  a  hidden  sword., ap- 
peared in  hio  eyes. 

**  None  at  all!  I  understand  dumb  creatures 
fairly  well — better,  perhaps,  than  I  do  my  fellow 
men." 

lie  went  up  tho  path  under  tho  pines,  and  tho 
girls  with  him,  both  talking  of  Koinco  and  hij 
ailments.  Tlio  brown  needles  made  a  smooth 
carpet  underfoot,  tho  pino  tops  murmured  over- 
head. A  wind  from  sea  blew  Bruna's  black  dress 
against  liim,  and  once  she  slipped  on  the  pine 
needles,  and  to  save  her  from  falling  he  caught 
her  quickly  by  her  ungloved  hand.  How  that 
soft,  warm  touch  electrified  tho  man  !  It  was 
liko  a  draught  of  strong  vino. 

*■  Let  us  go  round  to  Romeo's  kennel,"  she 
said,  as  they  turned  from  the  pines  into  the  gar- 
dens of  tho  Crag.  "  My  groom,  Roger,  has  been 
trying  to  dose  the  dog,  but  with  no  success.  You 
see,  he  fancies  that  Romeo  has  the  rabies,  and  ho 
is  half  afraid  to  go  near  him." 

Lithgow  stopped  short  in  the  walk. 

'*  The  rabies!" 

His  voice  grew  sharp.  By  an  imperious  gesture 
he  brought  both  girls  to  a  stand. 

"  Remain  here  till  I  can  examine  the  brute," 
he  said.  ''  Not  a  step  farther,  please  !  Possibly 
Roger's  fears  aro  not  groundless.  At  any  rate, 
the  safest  way  is  the  best." 

'*  In  that  case  I  havo  certainly  asked  too  much 
of  you,  Mr.  Lithgow.  Neighborly  courtesy  has 
its  limits.  You  must  not  risk  your  own  safety  by 
attempting  to  help  a  rabid  dog." 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of  thick  driving 
gloves. 

"  I  have  ample  protection  here,"  he  answered. 
"  If  Romeo  is  mad,  you  and  your  household  are 
exposed  to  great  danger.  He  must  be  examined 
and  dealt  with  promptly.  Meanwhile,  I  beg — I 
entreat  both  you  and  your  cousin  to  remain  out 
of  harm's  reach." 

"Indeed  /will,  for  one,"  said  Esther  Daryl; 
*'for  I  havo  no  wish  to  go  howling  mad  with 
hydropliobia.  Roger!  Roger  !"  as  the  groom  who 
had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  DaryJs  came 
forward  to  meet  tho  trio,  **  liave  I  not  seen  a 
gun  iu  tho  stable  ?" 

"  Lor',  yes,  miss— certainly,"  answered  Roger. 

"And  it  is  loaded,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Yes,  miss.  I  rammed  in  the  shot  myself,  al- 
most five  years  ago — yes,  tho  very  night  that  Mark 
Daryl  and  his  devil  of  a  comrade  rode  up  hero 
from  Fogport,  with  mo  a-following  at  their  heels, 
in  fear  of  my  life.  You  see,  they  had  been  can- 
ning enough  to  send  the  minister  a  good  bit  ahead, 
so  that  hoM  git  to  tho  house  first  and  suspect  noth- 
ing wrong." 
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"  Oh  !"  said  Esther. 

"Jest  60,  miss,  and  I  was  bound  to  fire  on  the 
villains  if  ever  they  dared  show  theirselves  at  the 
Crag  urter  that  night's  work.  The  weepon  is  be- 
hind the  stable  door,  a-waitin'  for  'em  still !'' 

Bruna  changed  conntenance.  By  a  frown  she 
signified  to  the  old  man  that  the  conversation  was 
taking  a  wrong  tarn. 

^'  If  the  same  charge  has  been  rusting  in  it  for 
almost  five  years,  Roger,  I  think  your  gnn  is  more 
to  be  feared  than  the  dog,"  she  said,  dryly. 

"  Maybe,  miss,  maybe/'  answered  Roger.  "  The 
gentleman" — pulling  his  forelock  to  Lithgow — 
**  is  welcome  to  bust  it,  if  he  likes." 

With  a  queer  laugh  Lithgow  declined  the 
weapon,  and  turned  toward  Romeo's  kennel. 
Roger  followed  cautiously.  At  the  door  lay  the 
sick  hound,  drowsing  in  the  warm  sunshine.  He 
saluted  Roger  with  a  testy  growl ;  but  when  the 
master  of  Witch  Hollow  bent  to  pat  him  his  tail 
wagged  hopefully. 

After  some  coaxing  and  caressing  Romeo  went 
so  far  as  to  extend  to  the  visitor  a  hairy  paw,  in 
token  of  his  amicable  feelings.  With  perfect  do- 
cility he  submitted  to  Lithgow's  examination. 

"Miss  Daryl,"  said  the  yonng  fellow — he  was 
kneeling  by  the  dog,  and  she  stood  at  his  shoul- 
der— "there  is  no. sign  of  rabies  here.  I  relieve 
Romeo  of  that  black  suspicion.  His  ailment  is 
trifling  and  curable." 

She  looked  down  on  man  and  beast,  and  a  smile 
parted  her  lips. 

"  Papa  nsed  to  say  that  Romeo  was  very  saga- 
cious in  his  friendships,  Mr.  Lithgow,  and  that 
the  person  who  could  win  the  dog's  love  was  sure 
to  deserve  the  master's  trust.  See,  he  is  telling 
us  as  plainly  as  possible  that  he  considers  yon  to 
be  a  man  worthy  of  all  confidence." 

He  was  off  his  guard  for  a  moment.  His  im- 
perious eyes  fell  before  hers. 

"Don't  believe  it,"  he  said,  huskily.  "I  am 
not  worthy  of  your  confidence,  nor  even  to  touch 
the  hem  of  your  garment  ;"-and  before  she,  star- 
tled, disconcerted,  could  utter  a  word  in  reply  he 
had  turned  to  Roger  and  was  instructing  the  old 
groom  as  to  the  future  treatment  of  the  hound. 

"  When  a  beast  has  had  his  day  let  him  die, 
say  I/'  grumbled  Roger. 

"  Not  if  he  happens  to  be  your  young  lady's 
favorite,"  replied  Lithgow.  "  We  must  prolong 
his  life  for  her  sake." 

He  walked  away  with  the  two  girls  to  Crag 
Head.  As  they  passed  the  brick  stable,  matted, 
like  the  house,  in  clinging  vines,  Esther  pointed 
to  some  object  gleaming  behind  its  open  door — a 
gun  barrel. 

"Behold   the  weapon,"  she  said,  mockingly. 


"  that  Roger  keeps  to  scatter  a  spoiler  who  never 
appears  !  If  the  poor  old  man  docs  not  mind,  he 
himself  will  be  blown  to  little  bits  by  it  some 
day." 

Jack  o'  the  Light  left  his  companions  at  the 
first  turn  in  the  path. 

"I  am  very  grateful,  Mr.  Lithgow,  for -your 
kindness  to  my  poor  hound,"  said  Bruna,  at  part- 
ing, and  her  queenly  eyes  dwelt  upon  him  gra- 
ciously. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  he  stammered,  and  swung 
away  into  the  green  gloom  of  the  pines  and 
quickly  disappeared. 

Late  that  night,  when  the  moon  was  shining  on 
the  sea,  Bruna  Daryl  rapped  at  the  door  of  her 
cousin's  chamber.  The  French  oculist  had  dined 
at  the  Crag,  and  gone  away  on  an  evening  train. 

*'  Belle  cousine,"  said  Esther,  who  was  combing 
out  her  long  hair  before  the  mirror,  "  I  heard  you 
playing  a  nocturne  to  La  Merle.  I  thought  he 
would  never  leave  you.  Oh  I" — she  stepped  back 
to  survey  the  elder  girl  cntically — "aiter  all,  a 
blonde  should  always  wear  black — it  makes  yon 
dazzling,  nta  chere." 

Bruna  advanced  to  the  toilet  table,  with  the  tail 
of  her  long,  sombre  gown  flung  across  her  arm. 

"  Dr.  La  Merle  staid  a  little  later  than  usual,'* 
she  answered  ;  "  he  is  very  fond  of  music.  "  Es- 
ther, I  want  your  father's  address — I  must  send 
him  a  message  before  I  sleep." 

Esther  dropped  comb  and  brush  in  her  amaze- 
ment. 

"  My  father's  address  !" 

"  Make  haste,  dear,"  urged  Bruna,  with  com- 
posure. 

"But  can  you  mean  it  ?" gasped  Esther.  "  Will 
you  hold  any  communication  with  Mark  Daryl — 
you  ?" 

"Yes — I  have  no  alternative.  Where  can  he 
be  found?" 

Esther  mentioned  an  aristocratic  hotel  in  town. 

"  Is  he  a  guest  at  that  house  ?"  asked  Bruna,  in 
-  a  surprised  tone. 

Esther  nodded. 

"  Papa  tells  me  nothing  about  himself — his  let- 
ters are  few  and  brief,  but  I  feel  sure  that  some 
good  fortune  has  befallen  him  of  late — he  no 
longer  lacks  money.  Bruna,  dear  Bruna" — her 
face  was  pale  with  anxiety — "  what  can  you  want 
with  my  father  ?" 

"A  little  information,  which  he  only  can  give 
me,  Esther — do  not  be  alarmed." 

"Perhaps — oh,  I  must  say  it — I  must  warn 
you  ! — perhaps  he  is  still  your  enemy." 

The  elder  girl  smiled. 

"It  does  not  signify — he  can  harm  me  no 
more." 
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"Are  yon  sure  of  that — quite  snre,  consin  ?" 
Poor  Esther  had  auddenly  forgotten  to  8pc>ak  of 
her  fattier  aa  a  penitent.  "  Yon  cannot — yon 
will  not  seek  to  »ee,  him,  Bruna  ?** 

"  Yes,"  answered  Bi-iuiii,  resolntely.  **  I  will 
see  him — I  will  talk  with  him,  face  to  face." 


Chaptkr   XVIII. 

It  was  a  bachelor  dinner.  Around  the  hand- 
Bomo  table  four  men  eat  in  eaey  attitudes,  each, 
ai^cording  to  his  own  Bwect  will,  talking  or  keep- 
ing silent. 

The  sea  outside  was  dark  with  storm.  Onsts  of 
rain  swept  the  windows  of  the  room.  A  boister- 
ous wind  fiurged  around  the  corners  of  the  old 
house.  Little  Dolly  Telfair  wjta  tiilking.  He  had 
come  down  to  Fogport  for  the  yacht  race,  and 
now  made  the  fourth  man  at  Lithgow's  dinner. 

"  Really,  with  all  this  l>Iack  wainscoting,  you 
know^  ami  so  many  secret  closets  and  poky  pas- 
sages, Witch  Hollow  seems  quite  aa  lively  as  a 
family  tomb.  Jack.  You  may  be  sure  there  are 
ghosts  parading  about  yon  here,  whether  you  see 
them  or  not.  All  the  same,  yntir  cook  is  a  jewel, 
chappie.  The  consomme  and  Lduefish  were  ex- 
cellent, and  for  a  long  day  I've  tasted  nothing 
better  tlian  than  aspic  of  foie  gras,  and  your  Cha- 
teau Ltttour." 

Lithgow  smiled. 

*' You  are  incorrigible,  Dolly.  Some  day  you 
will  either  die  of  apoplexy  or  marry  a  female 
cook/' 

An  unwonted  agitation  appeared  in  little  Tel- 
fair's wizened  face. 

"Tell  you  what,"  he  said,  with  a  flurried  air, 
**  I  was  never  a  marrying  man,  you  know — for 
years  I've  baffled  the  wiles  of  the  sex,  anil  laughe<l 
consuinedly  at  other  fellows;  but  as  I  catne  here 
to-day  I  saw  t^omething  on  the  beach  tliat  quite 
did  me  up.  By  Jove  !  all  the  witches  are  not  yet 
dead  on  the  North  Shore  I" 

'*  You  have,  then,  encountered  one  ?"  said  Ga- 
briel Ferris,  with  suspicions  interest. 

"Yes — born,  not  made,  like  the  poets.'* 

*•  In  what  guise  did  tho  creature  appear,  mon- 
sieur ?'"  asked  Dr.  La  Merle. 

Little  Telfair  grew  as  red  as  a  lobster. 

"Fancy  a  yellow  dogcart,"  lie  said,  "and  a 
jet-bla(rk  pony,  in  yellow  harness,  with  a  bow  of 
gold-colored  ribbnu  on  his  forelock,  and  another 
flying  from  the  smart  whip.  Fancy  the  cart  half 
full  of  yellow  daisie=t.  and  in  the  midst,  holding 
the  line?,  a  girl — a  hoiiri — a  f!irce — yes,  the  pret- 
tiest creature  man  ever  looked  upon  I  She  gave 
me  no  end  of  a  shock.     I  saw  sparks  before  my 


eyes — my  head  whirled  like  a  weathercock  on  a 
wii]dy  day." 

A  broad  smile  appeared  on  the  faces  around  the 
table. 

"  Yellow  cart — bhick  pony, ''said  Gabriel  Ferris, 
pausing  in  the  act  of  cracking  a  walnut ;  *'  why, 
that  must  be  Miss  Daryl's  turnout.  The  driver 
was  blonde — eh,  Ttdfair  'f 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!*'  replied  Telfair,  '' bnt  a 
petite  brunette,  with  velvet-blnrk  eyes,  a  complex- 
ion like  a  calla  lily,  and  Rometliing  of  a  Titian-red 
tint  in  her  brown  hair." 

'*  Mile.  Ksther,  the  cousin  !"  pronounced  Dr. 
La  Merle,  promptly. 

"Sure  enough  !"  said  Jack  o' the  Light.  "And 
so  you  lost  your  henrt  to  her.  Dolly  T* 

'•  As  Ood  hears  me,  I  did  I"  cried  little  Telfair, 
with  a  vehemence  that  startled  his  hearers.  "  I'll 
never  be  the  same  man  again  I  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  that  enchanting  creature  lives  somewhere 
about  here  Y* 

"  She  is  my  next-door  neighbor,"  said  Lithgow. 
"Good  Heaven  I  Pnll  yourself  together,  man  I 
Yon  are  nn  old  stager  I  Don't  go  down  like  over- 
ripe grain  before  a  little  thing  in  her  teens.'' 

With  a  melancholy  air  Telfair  twirled  his  small 
waxed  must^iches. 

"  Sooner  or  later  every  man's  honr  is  certain  to 
strike,  chappie.  Just  powers  !  How  chic  she  was  f 
And  sweet  as  a  Jacqueminot  rose.  My  niiru)  is 
made  up.  I  shall  take  qnarters  for  tho  season  at 
<ine  of  your  North  Shore  liotels,  and  yon  must 
present  me  at  once  to  AfiKs  Esther  Daryl." 

Ferris  frowned.  Telfair  was  rich,  and  of  high 
socinl  standing;  but  his  age  exceeded  Esther 
Daryrs  by  twenty  yeai*8  at  least ;  and  not  only  was 
his  head  growing  bald,  bnt  it  did  not  contain  a 
single  idea  beyond  rare  old  wines  and  French 
cookery.  Ferris  felt  an  unreasonable  displeasure 
at  this  violent  admiration  for  Mmc.  Martha's 
granddanghter.  The  little  man's  amorous  out- 
break eeeuied  in  abominable  taste. 

Lithgow  and  his  guests  arose  from  the  table. 
The  storm  was  increasing  steadily.  The  bay 
roared,  the  wind  shrieked  like  mad  through  the 
shrubbery  and  iu  the  deep  chimneys.  Dr.  La 
Merle  looked  out  of  a  window  opening  toward 
the  beach,  wliich  was  now  white  with  tearing, 
foaming  surf,  and  said,  cheerfully : 

"  A  night  for  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death, 
messieurs." 

"  And  a  game  of  bezique,  or  anything  else  that 
you  care  to  phiy,"  answered  Lithgow. 

Bnt  I^  Mnrle  was  not  fond  of  cards.  Ho  left 
his  three  companions,  and  crossing  the  long,  low- 
ceiled  drawing  room,  he  opened  a  piano  in  a 
corner,  and  sat  down  there  to  amuse  himself. 
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His  elegant,  diamond-ringed  hands  touched  tlie 
instrument  ligluly  nt  first,  then  with  increasing 
|x>wer.  Storms  of  harmony  began  to  roll  through 
the  old  room,  llaptnre  and  despair,  exultation 
and  poignai:t  heartbreak  mingled  in  the  music. 
Now  it  soared  and  crashed,  now  wailed  and  fal- 
tered. Groans  of  defeat  sncceeded  cries  of  vic- 
tory. P'irst  a  sonl  was  mounting  grandly  to  the 
stars,  then  it  sank  fainting  in  surges  of  anguish — 
down — down — to  the  very  darkness  of  aecepted 
death.  Lithgow  iiud  Gabriel  Ferris  made  no 
comments,  but  Dolly  Telfair  stared. 

'•'  ITe  plays  likeademon,"hc  mutteied.  **  What 
ails  (ho  nmn  ?  He's  got  a  vulture  at  his  vitals, 
like  that  classic  duffer  Prometlieus." 

Lithgow  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  Never  mind  the  doctor,"  ho  said,  dryly.  "  He 
will  feel  better  after  all  that.  Perhai)3  you  don't 
know  it,  Dolly,  but  you  are  playing  an  amazingly 
bad  game." 

"Bo  so  good  as  to  ring  for  lights,"  answered 
Telfair,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "  I  cannot  toll 
one  card  from  another — tliis  beastly  night  falls 
early." 

Lithgow  rang.  In  answer  a  plain,  middle-aged 
woman  in  black  entered  the  drawing  room  and 
proceeded  to  set  the  candelabra  on  the  higl»  man- 
tel, blazing.  It  was  Sarah  Rose,  the  housekeeper 
at  Witch  Hollow. 

A  methodical,  well-trained  person.  Of  Lith- 
gow*8  guests,  only  Ferris  had  seen  her  before,  for 
her  duty  was  not  to  receive  visitors  at  Witch  Hol- 
low, but  only  to  minister  to  their  comfort.  She 
now  moved  to  her  task,  looking  not  to  right  hand 
or  left,  and  heeding  neither  the  knot  of  young 
men  at  the  card  table  nor  the  one  elegant  gentle- 
man thundering  at  the  piano  in  the  corner.  She 
dropped  the  curtains  noiselessly  over  the  windows, 
set  a  chair  in  place,  and  made  her  exit  with  ad- 
mirable dispatch.  As  the  door  was  closing  upon 
her  black  respectable  figure  the  music  ceased  ab- 
ruptly. Jack  Lithgow  looked  up  from  the  cards 
he  was  dealing,  to  see  La  Merle  leap  from  the  pi- 
ano stool,  with  his  pale  eyes  like  living  coals. 

"  In  God's  name,  wlio  is  that  woman  ?"  he 
demanded.     Lithgow  put  down  his  cards. 

**  My  housekeeper." 

**  Her  name,  monsieur  ?" 

**  Sarah  Rose." 

*'  Is  she  American  ?" 

*'I  think  not." 

**  English?" 

"  TInit's  it." 

Telfair  and  Ferris  were  staring,  but  tho  French 
doctor  did  not  seem  to  mind  it. 

"  Rose — Sarah  Rose  !"  he  turned  the  name 
Boftlj  on  his  toptvne.     "  I  have  seen  her  before. 


I  cannot  be  mistaken.     Mr.  Lithgow,  may  I  ask 
permission  to  speak  to  your  housekeeper  alone  ?* 

Lithgow,  too  courteous  to  express  surprise,  an- 
swered, **  Certainly.  The  next  room  is  unoccu- 
pied.    You  are  welcome  to  talk  with  her  there." 

And  he  rang  tho  bell  a  second  time  for  S:irah 
Rose. 

She  came  promptly,  all  unconscious  of  any- 
thing amiss.  L:i  Merle  confronted  her  just  in- 
eidc  the  drawing-room  door.  At  sight  of  tiio 
small,  elegant  man  with  the  pale  eyes  and  red 
hair  the  woman  recoiled  violently  and  let  fail  a 
smothered  exclamation.  Taken  completely  by 
surprise,  she  had  neither  the  time  nor  wit  to  dis- 
semble. 

"You  remember  mo  ?"  said  La  Merle,  transfix- 
ing her  with  a  look. 

**  Good  'E:ivc!i  I  no,  sir  !"  gasped  Sarah  Rose. 

"Think  again  !"  urged  the  doctor.  "I  havo 
been  seeking  you  for  years.  1  came  to  America 
expressly  to  find  you." 

Lithgow  and  tho  others  were  looking  on  in 
silent  amaze.  Tlic  woman^s  face,  placid,  usually, 
as  some  ruminating  cow's,  now  betrayed  a  groat 
dismay. 

"I  don't  know  you,  sir — I  don't  know  you  !" 
she  cried,  with  unsteady  vehemence. 

*'  Pardon — I  think  you  do !"  replied  Dr.  La 
Merle  ;  "and  I  havo  M.  Lithgow's  permission  to 
talk  with  you  in  the  next  room — perhaps  I  can 
revive  your  memory  there." 

He  waved  her  toward  a  door  which  Lithgow 
had  opened.  She  obeyed  his  gesture,  as  it  seemed, 
against  her  will.  The  two  stepped  into  an  apart- 
ment furnished  as  a  library.  La  Merle  closed  tho 
door  and  turned  to  Sarah  Rose. 

"  Eighteen  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  you  were  wait- 
ing maid  to  a  celebrated  opera  singer — Mme.  As- 
tarte." 

She  stood  as  though  paralyzed,  and  answered 
not  a  word. 

"  It  is  strange,"  continued  La  Merle,  "  that 
after  my  long  quest  I  should  stumble  upon  you  in 
this  place.  Ma  foi !  you  pretend  that  you  do 
not  recollect  me.  And  yet,  I  repeat,  yon  were 
Mme.  Astarte's  maid,  and  you  were  with  her  in 
Paris,  in  London,  in  many  Continental  cities — 
also  at  her  last  triumph  in  Antwerp." 

Surah  Rose  stared  as  though  bereft  of  her  wits 
— with  cool  insistence  the  French  doctor  went  on  : 

"You  cannot  fail  to  recall  tho  day  when  Mme. 
Astarte's  husband  arrived  nt  tho  H6tel  de  VFa\- 
ropc  and  found  there  a  certain  admirer  of  your 
mistress — Daryl,  the  American.  You  have  not 
forgotten  how  ho  struck  M.  Daryl  in  liis  evil  face, 
and  culled  him  certain  names  that  made  him  ill 
— quite  ill — nor  tho  little  journey  to  Ostend,  nor 
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the  duel  atuoug  tbo  saud  dunca  there.  Mou  Dieu  ! 
yes,  you  remember  ull  tins,  wumaii  !" 

The  panic-Btrickeu  Samh  found  her  voice  at 
luat, 

'*  Lord  'ave  mercy !  I  remembers  nothing, 
sir  !'*  she  protested — "nothing  I  Moreover,  you 
was  killed,  sir,  in  the  Belgian  duel  I" 

He  smiled  grimly. 

*' Bravo!  I  felt  quite  sure  that  you  were  not 
as  stupid  as  you  appeared.  Well,  we  are  getting 
on  !  Desperate  wounds  are  not  always  fatal.  But 
lot  that  pass.  Mme.  Asturte  lied  with  Daryl — yuu 
bore  them  company — you,  and  another  servant, 
nurse  to  the  infant.  Our  prima  donna  could 
abandon  her  husband,  but  not  her  child.  Now, 
as  her  attendant,  Sarah  liose,  and  the  companion 
of  her  flight,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  my 
questions:  What  treatment  did  your  young  mis- 
tress receive  from  Daryl  ?  llow,  when  and  where 
did  she  die  ?  Whtit  was  tlie  fate  of  her  infant 
daughter  ?*' 

A  terrible  earnestness  filled  his  voice,  blazed  in 
his  pale  eyes.  Was  it  the  sight  of  a  man  whom 
fihe  had  long  believed  dead,  ur  some  ghastly  train 
of  memories  aroused  by  his  words,  that  made 
oarali  Kose  shrink  and  grow  blue  ? 

'*Sir  !  sir  !'*  was  all  that  she  could  answer. 

**  Compose  yourself,  woman.  I  received  tidings 
that  the  child  died  with  the  mother — was  that 
true  r 

"I  can't  remember,  sir — indee<l,  I  can't  !  1  *ad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  child.  /  wasn't  its  nurse. 
Oil,  sir,  you  'ave  given  me  a  sad  turn  !" 

AVith  a  resolute  air  he  made  a  step  toward  her. 
Willing  or  unwilling,  she  saw  that  she  must  apeak. 
8he  glanced  furtively  around  the  libiary.  At  its 
far  end  a  door  communicated  with  the  hall.  On 
this  loophole  of  escape  her  eyes  remained  fixed. 

'*  I've  got  letters,  sir — in  my  own  room,"  she 
faltered,  faintly  ;  "  they  might  tell  you  something, 
if  you'll  let  me  fetch  'em.  S^te  wrote  'em,  sir, 
with  'er  own  hand — you  know  'er  'and.  I've  kept 
'em  eighteen  years.'' 

Ilis  eyes  grew  black  with  his  intense  excite- 
ment. 

Grand  Dieu  I  Letters  in  her  handwriting  ? 
Bring  them  imnuHliately."  he  commanded. 

Like  an  arrow  from  a  bow  Sarah  Hose  shot 
through  the  door  which  she  had  been  watching, 
and  vanished. 

J^a  Merle  stood  and  waited.  It  is  the  unex- 
pected which  always  happens,  saith  the  French 
proverb.  lie  had  hungered  long  to  find  this 
woman — had  set  scouts  on  ber  track  many  times. 
The  abruptness  of  his  discovery  in  Lithgow's  old 
shore  house  well-nigh  unnerved  him. 

Five  -ten  minutes  passed.     Sarah  Uose  did  not 


return.  He  became  impatient.  Where  did  the 
woman  keep  her  letters  ?  To  cool  his  agitation 
he  began  to  pace  the  floor.  Suddenly  a  dark  sus- 
picion seized  him.  He  rushed  to  the  door  through 
which  Sarah  had  disappeared.  A  square  hall, 
with  a  waied  floor  and  oaken  beaniis,  lay  beyond  it. 
At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  a  housemaid  wan  just 
lighting  the  evening  lamps.  La  Merle  stalked  up 
to  her. 

*'  Where  is  Mrs.  Itose,  the  housekeeper  ?"  he 
demandotl,  breathlessly. 

"She  has  just  gone  out,  sir,"  answered  the 
girl. 

••  Gone  out !— whither  ?" 

"  I  can't  say,  sir.  She  left  the  honse  fifteen 
minutes  ago.  She  seemed  in  haste.  I  canght 
only  a  glimpse  of  her  bonnet  and  shawl  as  the 
door  shut  on  lier." 

A  moment  later  Dr.  La  Merla  stood  in  the 
drawing  room  and  said  to  his  host : 

"My  dear  Lithgow,  your  housekeeper  has  out- 
witted me — taken  to  flight,  in  fact — left  Witch 
Hollow." 

Lithgow  started  to  his  feet. 

•*  Pray  explain  this  little  mystery,  doctor." 

Ln  Merle  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  First  of  all.  let  me  beg  a  thousand  pardons 
for  the  trouble  I  have  made  here.  Monsieur, 
Sarah  Itosc  was  once  the  servant  of  a  very  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine,  though,  as  you  know,  she 
declined  to  remember  n\e  to-night.  She  has  in 
her  possession,  monsieur,  some  imjtortant  infor- 
mation uf  a  strictly  private  nature,  which  I  would 
be  glad  to  obtain,  but,"  grimly,  *'8he  is  very  loath 
to  part  with  it." 

He  told  how  the  housekeeper  had  tricked  him, 
and  added  : 

"I  must  follow  her  at  ouoe — I  must  find  her 
before  I  Bleo[)." 

Lithgow  called  the  maidsorvant/qucstioned  her 
about  Sarah's  departure,  and  bade  her  search  the 
woman's  room. 

"Oo,"he  said,  "and  see  if  she  has  carried 
any  luggage  away  with  her." 

The  girl  obeyed,  and  promptly  returned  to  say 
that  Sarah  Rose  had  left  all  her  belongings  be- 
hind her,  and  fled  empty-handed  from  Witch 
Hollow. 

Without  another  word  Lithgow  ordered  his 
trap  to  be  brought  to  the  door  and  lanterns 
lighted. 

**  It  is  my  duty  to  recover  my  houseKeeper,"  he 
said,  dryly,  *'  so  |>ermrt  me  to  join  in  your  seai'ch, 
doctor.  Ferris  and  Dolly  Telfair  can  entertain 
each  other  till  we  return.  It  will  be  well  to  take 
the  road  to  the  railway  station." 

Tke   raiu  was  pouring   in   torrents,  the  wind 
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blowing  a  gale  ;  but  the  two  men  sprang  into  the 
trap,  ami  tore  off  together  through  the  wild  night. 
Tt'lfair  and  Ferris  were  left  alone  in  the  drawing 
rouui. 

**By  Jove  !"  said  little  Dolly,  as  he  picked  up 
the  scattered  eurds  from  the  table.  '*  I  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  skeleton  that  French  doctor  keeps 
ill  his  closet  ?'' 

Iji  au  amazingly  short  time  he  has  managed 
to  rob  Lithgow  of  an  excellent  servant/*  grumbled 
Ferris. 

'*  My  eyes  I^said  Dolly,  pulling  his  waxed  mus- 
taches in  perplexity.  "  It  sounds  like  a  page  from 
a  sensational  novel,  eh  ? — that  womun  running 
away  through  a  pitch-black  night  like  this,  just 
to  escape  from  La  Merle.  Wonder  what  secret 
tliey  have  between  them — murder,  robbery,  or 
arson  ?" 

*•  Yea,  yes,  the  whole  affair  has  an  uncommonly 
queer  look,"  replied  Ferris,  gloomily.  Then  with 
honest  frankness  he  turned  to  Telfair,  **  Look 
here,  Dolly,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  detest 
Dr.  La  Merle.  We  are  both  in  love  with  the  same 
woman.  As  I  cannot  talk  of  him  without  preju- 
dice, it  is  better  for  me  to  try  another  subject." 

Half  an  hour  after  the  thud  of  hoofs  at  the 
door  of  Witch  Hollow  announced  the  return  of 
the  trap.  Jack  o*  the  Light  entered,  dripping 
and  alone. 

*'  What  luck,  chappio  T*  cried  little  Telfair. 

Lithgow  looked  annoyed. 

*' Sarah  Rose  reached  the  station  in  advance  of 
ns,"  he  replied,  "and  took  the  evening  express 
foi*  Boston.  We  drove  like  Jehu  the  son  of  Nim- 
ehi,  but  only  to  hear  the  receding  wiiistle  of  tlie 
locomotive.  1  left  La  Merle  at  the  station,  wait- 
ing for  the  next  train  to  town.  I  doubt  if  he  will 
find  the  woman — she  is  evidently  determined  to 
escape  him." 

He  threw  off  his  wet  mackintosh,  and  resumed 
his  place  with  Ferris  and  Telfair  as  though  noth* 
ing  had  hajipcned.  He  turned  the  conversation 
promptly  from  Lu  Merle,  and  made  his  guests  un- 
derstand that  he  would  not  discuss  the  little  epi- 
sode of  the  night.  Dolly  Telfair  was  engrossed  in 
tlioughts  of  his  owu.  Could  his  charmer  of  the 
yellow  pony  cart  be  the  woman  with  whoni  both 
ti.ibriel  Ferris  and  the  French  doctor  were  iu 
love  ?     Ah,  Heaven  forbid  ! 

Two  days  passed.  A  new  housekeeper  was  in- 
stalled at  Witch  Hollow.  No  tidings  came  from 
the  missing  Sarah — none  from  Dr.  La  Merle.  On 
tlie  thinl  ilay  a  smart  yacht,  the  property  of  Jack 
Lithgow,  appeared  in  the  harbor.  Invitations 
were  sent   forth   promptly,  and  a  party  of  the 


owner's  friends  gatjicied  on  the  deck  of  the  Ocean 
Slnrt  to  test  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  elegant 
craft. 

**  Now  is  yoiir  opi>ortunity.  Dolly,"  whispered 
Litiigow.  ::3  the  yarhl  went  gliding  out  into  the 
blue  deep.  •*  The  beauty  of  tiie  pony  cart  is  here, 
with  her  euMsin.  and  Miss  Riiinsford,  their  chap- 
eron." And  he  seized  little  Telfair,  and  draw- 
ing him  tuward  a  group  of  ludies,  presented  him 
iu  due  form  lo  Esther  Daryl. 

She  gave  him  only  a  glance.  The  insignificant 
dandy,  with  his  blase  air  and  eyeglass,  was  hardly 
the  person  to  arouse  a  young  girKs  inierest.  Be- 
sides, Edtlier  was  out  of  spirits  this  day.  Her 
blue-ami-white  yachting  dross  fitted  her  slender 
figure  jauntily  ;  her  creamy  complextou  could 
safely  defy  both  wind  and  sun  ;  but  the  heait  ia 
her  busotn  ^I'as  like  a  lump  of  leiul.  During  tl]e 
sail  Gabriel  Ferns  paid  open  (!ourt  to  Bruna — 
overwhelmed  her,  in  fact,  with  abtentions,  and 
|>o()r  Ksthcr  had  little  thought  for  Dolly  Telfair. 
Silent  ufi  the  Spartan  lad  of  ancient  story  when 
tlie  fox  was  gnawing  his  vitals,  she  saw  Ferris*8 
ardent  glances,  heard  his  tender  little  speeches — 
to  which  Bruna  responded  carelessly,  evasively,  or 
not  at  all — iind  gave  no  sign  of  the  jealous  tort- 
ures that  racked  her.  Once  indeed  had  he  looked 
into  Iter  heart,  and  bitterly  had  she  repented  of 
that  momentary  weakness.  Never  again  should 
he  see  that  ho  hud  the  power  to  move  her.  And 
Bruna — how  cool  and  indifferent  she  seemed  ! — 
how  bored  !  Certainly,  Ferriss  open  devotion 
evoked  little  response.  AVas  she  dissembling,  or 
had  the  old  love  ceased  to  charm  ?  Inwardly  de- 
bating this  question,  Esther  leaned  on  tlie  rail  and 
looked  pensively  down  into  the  water  that  foamed 
about  the  freshly  painted  side  of  the  yacht.  Pres- 
ently little  Telfair  pattered  up. 

**  Jolly  good  fun.  isn*t  it,  Miss  Daryl  ?"  lie  be- 
gan, cheerfully.  '*  Hope  youVe  not  sick  ?  It's  a 
beastly  sensation — seasickness.  I  give  jou  my 
word,  I  hadn't  an  idea  of  stopping  on  the  North 
Shore  when  I  came  down  here,  but  now,  by  Jove  I 
Tm  going  in  for  a  long  stay." 

**  Indeed  ?"  murmured  Esther,  absetitly. 

What  wjis  Gabriel  Ferris  saying  just  then  to 
Bruna.  and  why  did  both  look  that  way  and 
emih'  ? 

*'l*ve  engaged  quarters  at  the  nearest  hotel,** 
prattled  Telfair.  "  I  mean,  the  hotel  nearest 
Crag  Head,  don't  you  know?  Oh,  really,  now, 
I'm  glad  I  joined  tfiis  party  to-day,  if  only  to  dis- 
cover the  object  of  Mr.  Ferria's  devotion."  He 
nodded  good-naturedly  toward  Gabriel  and  his 
companion,     •'  It's  a  ton's  weight  off  my  mind." 


{^Tif  be  a>rUinv«i.) 


'^'CLAnifiSA    HARLOWEr 

Straight  nnd  slim  as  white  Lent  lilies,  rosy  as  the  wreaths  of  May, 
Throtigh  the  April  rniu  t)f  lH»rdrop8  shine  her  eyes  of  English  grny; 
Oil,  BO  doiDty  nnd  so  tender — I  can  see  her  luiiuiug  there 
O'er  the  very  ptigo  I'm  holding,  in  her  stiff  oh)  high-bucked  ehair  t 

Not  a  curl  npon  her  forehead— nil  her  bright  locks  backward  rolled. 
And  a  little  film  of  ]>owder  deftdening  the  girlish  gold . 
Tight  and  straight  her  little  bodice,  prim  and  close  Ihe  tncker  drawn — 
Just  a  peep  of  warmer  whiteneas  through  the  whiteness  of  the  lawn. 

There  she  sits,  and  through  the  casement  I  can  see  the  primrose  sky, 
And  the  clipped  yews  black  ugninflt  it,  and  the  gray  hats  wheeling  by: 
She  is  lost  in  winked  Ijoudon,  dreaming,  shudderiu|/  as  she  rends — 
In  the  net  the  victim  struggleH— Xxivelacc  mocka  and  Belford  pleads. 

Here's  the  leaf  her  slender  fingers  trembling  tamed  and  folded  down — 
Hen's  a  tear  blot  in  the  middle  of  the  page  so  old  and  brown ! 
These  the  licks  that  bind  her  to  me— though  a  hundred  yours  have  flown 
Btnce  she  read  **  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  and  my  copy  was  her  own. 

Now  elip  rnsts,  my  little  maiden^dnst  to  dual  these  hundred  years; 
She  hii3  shut  the  hook  forever — no  more  pity,  no  more  leura; 
In  some  dim  neglected  chancel  there's  a  tablet  on  the  wall. 
Funeral  uni  and  torch  inverted,  and  a  mime — and  that  is  all. 

Or  the  bluck  yew  branches  spreading,  sweep  the  long  grass  where  she  lies, 
With  her  feet  Luward  the  dawning,  and  her  face  toward  the  skies; 
Dust  to  dust — yet  here's  the  tear  blot  on  the  faded  leaf  she  scuuncd — 
And  across  the  great  gulf  stretching,  lu !    I  touch  her  living  haud. 

Smootli  and  worn  the  ancient  covers,  with  their  lines  of  tarnished  gold — 
Hero  with  Kicbardsonian  pathos  fair  ClariMui'a  wrongs  are  told : 
Comes  more  sweet  the  unwritten  story — clearer  than  that  lettered  woe — 
Of  my  little  phantom  maiden,  dead  a  hundred  years  ago! 
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SEEN   FROM   THE  CHURCH   TOWER. 

By  David  Ker. 


"  The  view  from  the  church  tower  is  greatly 
badmired/'  says  the  stout,  short-breathed,  chatty 
old  lady  who  shows  you  over  the  principal  church 
of  the  picturesque  old  English  town  of  Foxleigh- 
on-the-HilL 

And  well  indeed  it  may  be,  for  no  painter  could 
imagine  anything  more  charming  thau  that  seem- 
ingly boundless  panorama  of  low  green  hills  and 
sunny  valleys,  quaint  old  thatched  farmhouses 
half  buried  in  clustering  leaves,  pretty  little  peb- 
bly broolcs  dancing  and  sparkling  between  high 
banks  bright  with  countless  wild  flowers,  rich 
grassy  meadows  dotted  with  grazing  sheep  and 
cuttle  (too  much  absorbed  in  their  dinner  to  look 
Dp  even  wlieu  the  Western  Express  comes  thun- 
dering past  amid  a  rolling  cloud  of  steam),  tall 
hedgerows  spangled  with  magnificent  wild  roses, 
and  tiny  red-tiled  cottages  scattered  broadcast 
along  the  dusty  white  cart  roads  that  wind  to  and 
fro  over  the  fresh  green  surface  like  the  veins  on 
a  cabbage  leaf. 

But  when  I  saw  this  charming  view  for  the 
first  time  it  was  supplemented  by  a  very  unex- 
pected addition,  which  formed  the  first  scene  of 
a  very  curious  romance,  well  worth  chronicling. 

There  were  three  of  us  on  the  tower,  for  the 
fourth  member  of  the  party — my  hospitable  host- 
ess, Mrs.  Bright,  who  had  driven  us  into  the 
town  in  her  neat  little  wagonette  that  morning — 
hiid  preferred  to  remain  below,  saying  to  us;  with 
her  usual  good-humored  smile  : 

"I  am  not  quite  nimble  enough  now  to  run 
up  and  down  stairs  as  you  young  people  do,  and  I 
don't  want  to  be  a  drag  upon  you,  so  I  shall  just 
stay  still  here  till  you  come  buck." 

Mrs.  Bright's  place,  however,  was  well  filled  by 
her  daughter  Letty,  who  was  indeed  Bright  by 
name  and  bright  by  nature,  for  she  was  the  brisk- 
est, merriest,  most  piquant  little  thing  that  ever 
drove  the  young  men  of  a  country  town  to  distrac- 
tion. I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  think  how  her 
cousin  Dick  (our  companion  on  this  occasion) 
could  ever  have  married  anrone  else — as  he  had 
done  three  years  before — after  being  brought  up 
with  her  from  childhood  ;  but  a  little  reflection 
might  have  told  me  that  that  very  fact  fully  ac- 
counted for  it. 

Dick  was  in  high  spirits,  having  left  his  wife  at 
home  wlien  he  came  upon  this  visit,  **  lest  the 
journey  should  be  too  much  for  her,"  without 
ever  troubling  himself  to  find  out  her  sentiments 
on  that  point ;  and  hardly  had  he  reached  the 


summit  of  the  tower  when  he  began  to  spout,  as 
an  appropriate  quotation,  Tennyson's  famous  New 
Year  lyric : 

"  I  stood  on  a  tower  m  the  wet. 
And  New  Tear  and  Old  Year  met — 

The  winds  were  coming  and  going ; 
And  I  said ;  *  O  years  that  are  fall  of  tears, 
Have  ye  anght  that  is  worth  the  knowing  ?"* 

"No,  you  must  alter  that,"  said  I;  "after 
standing  on  a  tower  in  the  wet  the  verse  would 
naturally  end  thus : 

**  And  slowly  I  rose,  and  I  blew  my  nose. 
For  I  felt  that  it  wanted  blowing !" 

**  Oh,  Mr,  Ker  !"  cried  Letty,  indignantly, 
"you  are  too  bad  !  Don't  you  know  Tennyson 
is  my  favorite  poet  ?  If  you  dare  to  make  fun 
of  him  I  shall  be  very  angry  with  you  !** 

''  The  mere  threat  of  such  a  punishment  is 
enough,"  said  I,  humbly.  "Tennyson  shall  be 
sacred  for  me  henceforth.  But  hello  !  what  now  ? 
Here's  some  niore  tennis  on!" 

In  fact,  a  tall,  good-looking  young  man  in 
white  flannel,  carrying  a  lawn-tennis  net,  had 
just  issued  from  the  door  of  a  neat  red  brick 
house  right  below  us  ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  a  young  lady  in  a  bewitching  summer  toi- 
let, laden  with  che  other  adjuncts  of  the  game, 
came  forth  in  turn,  and  after  making  a  very 
transparent  show  of  helping  him  to  put  up  the 
net,  suddenly  slipped  away  to  a  low  garden  seat 
on  one  side  of  the  tiny  lawn,  which,  though 
plainly  visible  from  our  elevated  standpoint,  was 
(as  I  at  once  perceived)  quite  hidden  by  the  trees 
around  it  from  the  windows  of  the  adjacent 
houses. 

'*  Ahem  V*  said  Master  Dick,  with  a  meaning 
grin. 

Left  to  himself,  the  yqung  cavalier  finished  off 
the  preparations  for  the  game  as  quickly  as  if  his 
life  depended  on  it,  and  then,  taking  up  from  the 
ground  a  pair  of  light  shoes,  went  toward  the  scat 
on  which  the  lady  had  placed  herself,  as  if  to  put 
them  on.  But  no  sooner  had  he  got  well  within 
the  shelter  of  the  trees  than  we  saw  him  fling  the 
shoes  to  the  earth,  throw  his  arms  round  the 
girl,  and  cover  her  with  kisses,  which  she  repaid 
promptly  and  with  bountiful  interest. 

**  Go  it  !"  cried  Dick,  with  a  wicked  chuckle  ; 
'*  that's  *  the  freedom  of  the  preits/  and  no  mis- 
take I  I  wonder  how  many  they  get  through  in  a 
minute !" 
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•'I  really  don't  think  we  ought  to  look  on  nt 
this,  tliottgh — its  luirdly  fair  to  them  J'*  said  tho 
kind-heiirted  Miss  Letty,  probably  doing  as  ehe 
would  bo  done  by. 

**  Well,  if  they  feill  hold  thoir  performance  in 
a  public  ]>lacc  they  cun't  complain, "  rejoined  I  ; 
"and  our  position  here  is,  after  all,  only  a  type 
of  how  the  church  looka  down  upon  etirthly  j^aa- 
sion.  Hesidea,  I  rather  think  the  exhibition  is 
about  to  close." 

In  fact,  the  shower  of  kisses  had  begun  to 
abate,  uiul  tlie  young  man,  taking  the  girKB  left 
hand  tenderly  in  his  own,  drew  something  (prob- 
ably a  ring)  from  his  pocket  ;  for  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  seen  to  kisa  very  lovingly  one  of  tho 
GngerH  of  tho  hand  that  he  held. 

•*  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  //(rtZ/'said  Dick,  with 
another  and  a  broader  grin  ;  **for  really,  in  the 
absence  of  a  mistletoe  bough,  it  needs  a  ring  to 
legalize  sncli  proceeding." 

But  at  tlmt  moment  the  two  other  tennis  play- 
era  came  through  the  churchyard  gate,  and  tho 
young  lady  wcut  demurely  forward  to  meet  them, 
while  her  lover,  drawing  hastily  back,  came  round 
tiie  other  end  of  tho  clump  of  trees  with  an  air  of 
resolute  innocence,  as  if  he  had  only  just  arrived. 

*'  Here,  then,"  said  I,  "is  the  beginning  of  a 
romance  ;  I  wonder  if  we  shall  get  a  chatice  to 
see  the  end  of  it  I" 

We  (lid  see  tlie  end  of  it,  soon  enough  ;  and  we 
saw  it  much  sooner  than  we  had  expected,  and  iu 
A  form  that  no  one  could  possibly  have  foreseen. 

IL 

A  MONTH  later  the  suiooth  green  turf  of  the 
Foxleigh  cricket  ground  was  framed  in  an  eager 
ring  of  clamorous  spectators,  hoarse  with  shout- 
ing and  wild  with  excitement — massed  together 
like  bees  r^  watch  the  linal  struggle  of  the  county 
match,  Clayshire  versus  Marlshire.  I  had  got 
a  good  place  upon  one  of  the  front  benches  of 
the  pavilion,  beside  Mrs.  Bright  and  her  charm- 
ing daughter  ;  for  this  was  the  last  day  of  my 
visit,  and  the  ladies — who.  apart  from  their  know- 
ing much  more  about  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
game  thiui  ladies  usually  have  a  chance  to  do. 
were  moat  zealous  partisans  of  tiie  **  native  team," 
anil  woulil  far  rather  have  sufferei)  some  real  ca- 
iHoiity  titan  have  seen  their  eleven  bi*aten  on  its 
own  ground — had  insisted  on  bringing  mo  over 
(o  tlie  towu  again  to  **  show  me  a  little  good 
cricket  before  I  went  away,  since  I  would  not  be 
likely  to  get  much  of  it  where  I  was  going  ;" 
whict)  cet'tainly  did  not  seem  very  probable,  aa  I 
was  about  to  sail  for  the  Congo. 

The  excitement  stirred  up  by  the  county 
match,  great  at  all  times,  was  doubly  intense  on 


that  particular  morning,  for  up  till  now  the  bat- 
tle had  gono  sorely  against  the  native  eleven. 
The  Marlshire  team  were  all  picked  men,  the 
heroes  of  a  hundred  fights,  and  mostly  profea- 
BLonala  ;  and  they  had  well  sustained  their  for- 
midable renown.  When  the  last  Marlshire 
wicket  went  down  on  the  previous  day  the 
strangers  had  scored  two  hundred  and  eighly-five 
runs  to  Clayshire *s  one  hundred  and  nine;  and 
the  fielding  of  the  Marlshire  men  had  been  so 
perfect  from  first  to  last  that  there  seemed  to  be 
little  if  any  hope  of  Claysbire's  making  good  so 
large  a  deficit  aa  one  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Several  of  the  Clayshire  men  (including  the  two 
who  were  to  go  in  fii'st)  were  strolling  abont  in 
froTit  of  the  pavilion  ;  and  I  suddenly  noticed  one 
of  them,  a  handsome  young  fellow  whose  face  and 
figure  seemed  strangely  familiar  to  me,  though  I 
could  not  think  where  I  had  seen  him. 

All  at  once  he  came  to  a  halt,  as  if  by  chance, 
just  opposite  the  spot  where  I  was  seated  ;  and  a 
pretty  girl  who  sat  right  in  front  of  me,  seem- 
ingly <)uite  alone,  bent  forward  over  the  edge  of 
the  barrier,  and  said  to  him,  in  a  whisper  so  low 
that  no  one  else  caught  the  words  but  myself : 

*'  Now,  Frank,  mind  and  do  your  best  ;  I 
should  break  my  heart  if  we  were  to  be  beaten  1" 

•*  I  will,  darling,  if  only  for  yotir  sake  I"  re- 
plied the  young  hero,  with  an  emphasis  that  thei^ 
was  no  mistaking. 

And  then  be  lounged  innocently  away,  not  a 
whit  too  soon  ;  for  hardly  was  his  biick  turned 
when  np  came  a  stout,  florid,  resolute-looking 
old  gentleman  with  short,  iron-gray  hair,  who 
took  his  seat  beside  the  girl  (whom  1  rightly 
guessed  to  be  his  daughter),  and  called  out  : 

**  Here,  Milly,  I've  got  you  a  scoring  card,  so 
now  yon  can  start  fair." 

Five  minutes  later  tho  final  contest  had  begun. 

«*  So  !'*  said  I  to  myself  ;  "  the  plot  thickens  ! 
I  thought  I  knew  that  young  fellow's  face,  some- 
how, and  now  I  see  the  whole  tiling  as  plain  as 
print.  He  and  this  girl  are  the  two  whose  love- 
making  we  watched  from  the  church  tower;  and 
this  is  the  'stern  parent'  who  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  suit.  Well,  here,  sure  enough,  is  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  our  romance  ;  but  what  will  the 
third  be  like,  1  wonder  !'* 

Just  then  the  delivery  of  the  Hrst  hall  broke 
my  musings,  and  for  the  next  half-hour  I  uns 
fully  employed  in  watching  somu  of  the  finest 
play  that  I  ha<l  ever  seen  yet. 

*•  Well  bowled,  Ilawley  !  well  bowled  !" 

"  Good  score,  though,  for  all  that !  Well 
played,  Rogers  !" 

Aud    the  criea   of   the    two   rival    factions — 
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swelled  by  many  a  hoarse  shout  from  the  throng- — 
rolled  tlnoiigh  the  hot,  breezeless  air  like  a  peal 
of  distant  thunder. 

Sure  enougl),  tlie  captain  of  the  Clayshire 
eleven,  after  a  long  and  brilliant  innings,  had 
seen  his  wicket  fall  to  one  of  those  cunning 
"lobs"  for  which  liawley  was  famous.  But  he 
had  scored  fifty-six  runs,  while  his  comrade.  Hart, 
had  contributed  twenty  more ;  and  the  hopes  of 
the  Clayshire  party  began  to  rise. 

"  Not  so  bad — seventy-six  runs,  and  only  one 
wicket  down  yet  V*  said  a  joyful  critic  in  the 
throng.  "  Come,  that  makes  up  our  leeway  a  bit, 
anyhow — we  shall  do  yet !" 

"And  Hart's  bound  to  make  a  good  score," 
added  a  second  man.  "I  saw  him  punish  the 
Kent  bowling  in  fine  style  the  other  day  !" 

But  just  at  this  point  fortune  seemed  inclined 
to  turn  against  Clayshire.  Poor  Hart,  instead  of 
making  good  the  hopes  reposed  in  him,  was 
cauglit  out  ere  he  had  time  to  make  one  more 
run,  to  the  great  snrprise  and  chagrin  of  his 
many  admirers  ;  and,  worse  still,  the  tliird  wicket 
fell  for  only  nine  ! 

"If  this  goes  on,"  growled  an  excited  "Clay" 
in  the  crowd,  "  I  shall  tow,  like  the  Irishman,  to 
hang  myself  or  perish  in  the  attempt  !" 

But  far  worse  than  this  was  still  to  come  ;  for 
the  champion  "  hitter"  of  the  native  team,  Jack 
Barton  (commonly  called  "Slasher  Jack"),  who 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  capable  of  winning 
the  match  by  his  own  unaided  prowess,  rashly 
"swiped"  at  an  insidious  underhand  ball  de- 
signed for  that  very  purpose,  and  was  caught  out 
for  five  runs  \ 

"  Oh,  hang  it  all,  we  may  as  well  hang  up  our 
fiddles  now  !"  grunted  a  zealous  Clayshire  sym- 
pathizer, with  a  darkening  face,  "Eighty-six 
runs  to  make  yet,  only  to  be  level  with  'em — and 
then  they  have  another  innings  to  como  after 
that !" 

"Who  is  the  next  man  to  go  in  ?*'  I  heard  a 
man  behind  me  ask  his  neighbor. 

"A  fellow  of  the  name  of  Rnnnington,"  said 
the  other  ;  "  but,  bless  yer,  he  ain't  a  bit  o'  good  ! 
He's  one  o'  yer  uncertain  ones,  he  is — makes  a 
good  score  once  in  a  way  by  accident,  and  then, 
just  as  likely  a3  not,  gits  out  fust  ball  the  very 
next  time." 

I  bent  forward  to  look  for  the  "fellow  of  the 
name  of  RunningtO!i,'*and  saw  below  me,  moving 
out,  bat  in  hand,  from  the  pavilion,  the  hero  of 
the  church-tower  adventure,  whom  his  sweet- 
heart's bright  eyes  followed  wistfully  from  the 
seat  in  front  of  mc.  I  could  see  by  the  sudden 
flush  on  his  bold  brown  face,  and  the  fiery  gleam 
of  his  dark-gray  eye.  that  ho  had  caught  every 


word  of  the  sneering  criticism  on  himself ;  and  I 
said,  under  my  breath  : 

"  If  he  does  not  get  out  the  very  first  thing, 
that  insult  will  be  worth  twenty  runs  to  the  Clay- 
shire side,  or  I  am  no  judge  of  men." 

But  for  the  first  few  "overs"  there  was  no 
sign  of  my  prophecy  being  fulfilled,  for  Frank 
Runnington  seemed  bent  on  belying  his  name  by 
making  no  runs  at  all.  Steadily  refusing  to  risk 
anything  by  hitting  out,  he  "  blocked  "  alike  the 
perilous  lobs  of  Hawley  and  the  whirlwind  round 
hands  of  Massiugham,  while  Beckerton,  the  pro- 
fessional, who  was  in  with  him,  made  three  or 
four  single  rnns  in  quick  succession,  raising  a  lit- 
tle the  drooping  spirits  of  his  party. 

But  the  lookers-on,  already  excited  by  the  Clay- 
shire captain's  splendid  inning  at  the  outset,  were 
not  in  a  mood  to  bo  patient  with  a  man  who  made 
no  runs  at  all,  and  began  to  jeer  poor  Frank  with- 
out mercy. 

"  That's  the  way — nothin'  like  bein'  careful, 
eh.  Bob  ?" 

"  He  don't  give  'em  no  chances,  he  don't !" 

"  Bless  yer,  it's  all  right — he  thinks  it's  his 
bat  they  want  to  bowl  at,  not  the  wickets  !" 

"  I  say,  Jack,  I'm  a-goin'  to  sleep  ;  just  wake 
me  v/hen  he  begins  to  make  runs,  will  yer  ?" 

Taunt  and  laugh  passed  over  Runnington  as 
unheeded  as  if  he  had  not  even  heard  them  ;  and 
he  remained  firm  to  his  Fabian  tactics  for  several 
more  "overs,"  to  the  huge  displeasure  of  the 
crowd.  But  a  few  of  the  more  experienced  crit- 
ics nodded  their  heads  approvingly  as  they  watched 
him,  and  one  veteran  cricketer  muttered,  with  a 
knowing  smile  : 

"  That's  right — he's  taking  the  measnre  of 
their  bowling  before  he  tries  at  it;  he'll  punish  it 
before  long,  no  fear  !" 

Hardly  had  the  prediction  been  uttered  when  it 
was  made  good.  All  at  once — so  quickly  that  no 
one  could  see  how  it  was  done — there  came  a  re- 
port like  the  stroke  of  a  heavy  mallet  on  a  plank, 
and  one  of  Massiiigham's  best  balls  was  seen  to 
fly  like  a  rocket  clean  over  the  railing  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  ground,  and  right  in  among 
the  spectators  beyond,  who  tumbled  over  each 
other  like  apples  out  of  a  bag  in  their  haste  to 
avoid  it. 

"Well  hit,  Runnington  !"  roared  hundreds  of 
voices  ;  for  a  hit  for  fonr  from  this  do-nothing 
man  was  a  surprise  to  all,  and  cheers  in  place  of 
sneers  ran  round  the  whole  circle. 

And  now  Frank  began  to  show  in  earne«t  what 
he  could  do.  The  next  moment  away  went  a  ball 
of  Hawley's  for  three,  and  then  one  of  Massing- 
liam's  for  four.  Meanwhile  Beckerton  had  added 
to  the  score  three  singles  and  a  brace  of  twos ;  so 
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that  Mftrlsliire'g  ni.ijoritv  of  eighty-six  was  already 
retlnoed  to  sixty-four,  without  the  fall  of  anotiicr 
wickot. 

But  nil  this  was  nothing  to  what  was  yet  to 
come.  Warming  to  his  work,  our  hero  began  to 
punish  Iluwley  8  bowling  terribly.  Twice,  thrice, 
four  times,  six  timed  in  siicocssion,  tlioso  treach- 
erous '*  lobs,"  despite  tlie  fatal  skill  of  their  pitch, 
wore  hit  hard  away  for  four,  right  over  the  bound- 
ary rail  of  the  cricket  ground.  The  crowd  of 
lookers-on  shonlod  themselves  hoarse  with  de- 
light ;  the  hidies  in  the  pavilion  clapped  till  they 
burst  their  gloves;  Milly's  beautiful  face  glowed 
with  joy  at  her  lover's  triuinpli  ;  and  even  her 
hard-licaded  father  (who,  us  I  had  gathered  from 
the  talk  around  me,  was  no  less  a  man  than  Dr. 
Colocyuth,  a  j>}iy8ician  of  great  local  renown) 
Beemod  to  lose  for  a  moment  liis  evident  disliko 
of  the  young  hero  in  honest  admiration  of  tlie 
hitter's  prowess  ;  for  the  doctor  himself  liad  been 
a  cricketer  of  no  moan  power  in  his  younger  days, 
Aud  the  old  spirit  was  still  as  strong  in  him  as 
ever. 

The  oool  BeckertoDj  too,  had  made  six  moro 


runs,  thus  reducing  Marlshire's  overplus  to  thiity- 
four  ;  and  the  captain  of  the  Marlahire  team  now 
began  to  look  glum  in  his  turn.  If  tins  were  tn 
go  oil  ho  aud  his  men  might  bo  beaten  after  all, 
just  when  they  thought  their  victory  sure  ;  and 
nt  all  events  tlie  sooner  this  terrible  '*  bat  '*  was  got 
rid  of  the  better.  So  he  changed  the  bowling, 
and  put  on  Tiverton,  one  of  his  professionals,  in- 
stead of  Uawloy. 

Aud  then  came  a  sudden  lull  in  the  fight,  to 
the  no  small  chagrin  of  the  excited  crowd  ;  for 
tho  wary"bnt"  met  this  new  attack  by  going 
back  at  once  to  his  old  system  of  "  blocking  "  in 
place  of  hitting  out,  Beckerton  was  equally  cau- 
tious, nud  throo  overs  passed  without  a  single 
run. 

The  new  howler,  who  had  hoped  to  make  short 
work  of  **tho  elapdaali  young  chap,"  began  to 
lose  his  temper  at  finding  himself  so  steadily  met 
and  foiled,  and  at  length  sent  a  ball  just  a  little 
wide  of  tho  direct  line — and  that  little  was  quite 
enough.  Instantly  the  countless  watching  eyes 
around  saw  Runnington  swing  up  his  bat,  and, 
striking  with  the  full  might  of  his  strong  arms. 


di4 
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Bend  the  ball  flying  through  the  air  as  if  fired 
from  a  gnn.  Right  acroaa  the  ground  it  flew, 
over  the  boundary  rails  beyond,  over  the  outer 
path,  and  vanished  behind  the  houses ;  and  just 
where  it  had  disappeared  a  shower  of  splinters  of 
broken  tiling  were  seon  to  shoot  np  into  tlie  air 
like  a  fotintiun  jet ! 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  pause  of  mute 
amazement— for  never  yet  had  such  a  hit  been 
known  since  cricket  was  first  played  in  Foxleigh 
— and  then  arose  a  shont  that  was  plainly  lieard 
at  the  railway  station*  half  a  mile  away. 

After  this  hit — a  sixer — our  hero  went  on  car- 
rying all  before  him,  and  when  an  unlucky  stnm- 
ble  at  last  got  him  run  out  he  had  one  hundred 
and  one  runs  to  his  credit.  Nor  had  Beckerton 
been  idle  on  his  side  ;  and  Marlshiro,  in  place  of 
being  eighty-six  ahead,  was  now  fifty-four  be- 
hind ! 

A  perfect  storm  of  cheers  and  clapping  burst 
forth  as  Knnnington  walked  slowly  away  ;  but 
more  than  one  looker-on  noted  how  white  and 
worn  his  handsome  face  appeared  when  the  flush 
had  died  out  from  it;  and  Dr.  Colocynth,  glano- 
iDg  keenly  at  him,  said,  half  aloud — happily  with- 
out noticing  the  startling  effect  of  the  words  upon 
his  daughter  : 

"Something  ttT07i^  with  that  young  fellow  ;  he 
will  need  a  doctor  before  long,  as  sure  as  my  name 
is  John  Colocynth  T 

•  *»»•♦ 

Frank  Hunnington'a  success  seemed  to  have  in- 
fused his  own  spirit  into  all  his  remaining  com- 
rades, for  one  and  all  acquitted  themselves  well  ; 
and  when  the  fall  of  the  last  Clayshire  wicket  at 
length  set  free  both  teams  for  lunch  Marlshire 
had  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  runs  to  make 
in  order  to  win  ! 

And  for  a  time  it  seemed — thanks  to  the  spleu* 
did  fielding  of  the  Clayshire  men — as  if  the  stran- 
gers had  little  or  do  chance  of  making  up  their 
leeway.  The  first  three  Marlshire  wickets  fell  for 
Boventeen  runs,  and  the  hopes  of  the  native  party 
began  to  rise  high. 

But  these  hopes  were  doomed  to  be  quickly 
blighted.  Massingham  made  fifty-four  oti  his 
own  bat ;  Tiverton,  forly-eeven  ;  and  Hawley, 
forty-five  ;  and  thus  only  sixty-six  runs  wore  left 
to  make,  with  four  wickets  still  remaiuing  to  go 
down. 

The  general  excitement,  heightening  as  the  end 
drew  nigh,  at  length  rose  to  a  pitch  without  par- 
allel in  the  annals  of  county  cricket  ;  for  when 
the  church  clock  tolled  six  Marlshire's  last  man 
was  in^  with  one  run  to  make  in  order  to  '*  i\^" 
and  two  to  win  ! 

80  close  a  contest  had  never  been  seen  beforej 


and  the  shouting  gave  place  to  a  deep  and  breath- 
less silence. 

All  at  once  the  ball  shot  up  in  the  air,  amid 
loud  cheers  from  the  Marlshire  men  ;  but  these 
were  retorted  the  next  moment  by  the  Clayshire 
party  with  a  shout  to  whicli  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore it  were  as  nothing.  Frank  Hunnington  (who 
was  fielding  cover-point)  had  leaped  up  in  the  air 
as  the  ball  reached  him,  and^  making  a  desperate 
stretch,  had  caught  it  with  one  hand  I  Cla^'shire 
hat.]  won  ! 

Some  laughter  mingled  with  the  deafening 
plaudits  that  followed,  for,  in  snatching  at  the 
ball,  the  hero  had  overbalanced  himself,  and  gone 
sprawling  on  the  ground.  But  cheer  and  laugh 
alike  died  away  wheu  it  was  seen  that  he  did  untget 
up  again  ;  and  there  was  an  instant  rush  of  Clay- 
shire men  and  Marlshire  men  together  up  to  the 
spot. 

Then  a  sudden  commotion  was  visible  amid  the 
group,  and  the  captain  of  the  Clayshire  team  was 
heard  to  shout  hoarsely  for  "a  hurdle." 

The  hurdle  was  brought,  and  the  helpless  man 
borne  slowly  and  sadly  away.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment there  was  a  slight  bustle  in  the  front  row  of 
the  pavilion,  and  some  one  called  out  that  a  lady 
had  just  fainted. 

III. 

MoRB  than  a  year  went  by  ere  I  passed  through 
Foxleigh  again  on  my  return  from  the  Congo, 
bound  on  another  visit  to  my  old  friend  Mrs. 
Bright.  Letty  met  me  at  the  train,  and  hardly 
had  we  shaken  bauds  wheu  she  called  out,  ea- 
gerly : 

"Guess  who  is  coming  to  dine  with  us  to- 
night !" 

'*  I  haven't  a  notion,**  said  1 ;  "  unless^  per- 
haps, it  is  Mr.  Gladstone.*' 

•'Tlie  idea  !"  cried  the  pretty  little  Conserva- 
tive, indignantly.  •'  \VeII»  I  know  you'll  never 
guess,  60  I  had  better  tell  you  all  about  it.  You 
remember  poor  Frank  Runnington's  accident  at 
the  county  match,  the  last  time  you  were  here  ?" 

"  I  should  think  I  did/'  said  I  ;  "and  I  never 
had  a  chance  to  hear  whether  he  got  over  it  or 
not." 

"  Well,  that's  just  what  Fm  going  to  tell  you 
about,**  replied  the  young  latly,  with  the  impress- 
ive air  of  one  who  lias  got  the  first  news  of  an 
important  event  and  means  to  make  the  most  of 
it ;  "and  it's  really  the  most  wonderful  story  you 
ever  heard,  though  I  know  you  must  have  had 
some  strange  ones  in  your  time.  Wheu  he  fell, 
and  didn't  get  up  again,  we  all  thought  it  must 
be  heart  disease  ;  but  Dr.  Colocynth.  when  As 
came  and  examined  him,  got  quite  excited,  and 
said  it  wasn't  that  at  all,  but  some  queer  com- 
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plaint  with  a  long  name,  whicli  conies  only  once 
or  twice  in  a  wliole  generation.  Re  had  been 
longing  for  years  and  years,  it  seems,  to  hare  a 
chance  of  studying  a  case  uf  it ;  and  the  moment 
he  saw  what  it  was,  what  did  he  do  but  take  Run- 
nington  right  oiT  to  his  own  liuiise,  and  niJree  him 
day  iind  niglit !" 

"  Not  quite  the  best  way  to  make  his  daughter 
forget  her  lover,"  said  I,  with  a  langli. 

'*  That's  just  what  we  all  thought,"  cried  I^etty  ; 
''bnt  the  doctor,  in  his  zeal  for  science,  seemed 
to  have  no  attention  to  waste  npon  such  a  trifle 
as  the  possible  bieaking  of  his  daughter's  heart. 
However,  he  wivs  so  much  interested  in  this  rare 
disease.,  that,  bit  by  bit,  he  got  to  bo  quite  foud 
of  the  man  who  hod  been  so  kind  as  to  develop  it 
for  him  ;  and  so,  by  and  by,  they  came  to  be 
great  friends.  And  then,  after  a  time,  Frank 
Runniiigton  (he's  a  sort  of  gentleman  farmer,  you 
know,  and  a  very  unlucky  one,  too)  told  the  doc- 
tor all  about  his  affairs  :  and  the  doctor — who  bad 


always  been  used  to  think  liim  a  careless,  hand- 
to-mouth  young  fellow,  letting  his  farm  run  to 
waste  just  for  want  of  a  little  care — was  quite 
sorry  for  him  when  he  lieard  how  hard  he  had 
been  working,  and  what  bad  luck  he  had  had, 
and  gave  him  some  hints  on  chemical  appliances 
to  the  land,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  were 
very  useful  to  him  indeed.  And  after  tliat,  when 
the  doctor  had  cured  him " 

'*  Oh,  he  did  cure  him,  then  ?"  broke  in  I,  not 
a  little  relieved. 

"Indeed  he  did,  very  cleverly,  though  it  took 
a  good  while  ;  and  tlie  end  of  it  all  was  that  Milly 
and  Mr.  Runnington  were  marrieil  this  spring, 
and  the  doctor  went  and  staid  with  them  on  the 
farm  for  a  month  and  more,  to  get  the  place  in 
order  for  them  ;  and  now  it's  doing  first-rale. 
And  they're  all  three  coming  here  to  diuner  with 
us  to-night,  and  if  you  don't  fall  in  love  with 
Milly  at  Brst  sight  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself !" 
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Two  OHMTfl  of  letters  with  pndlocked  lid } 
Ono  mora  inoi1«tru  in  ahape.  and  guy 

With  curluiiB  cipht^rs  whose  scoBe  is  hid 
lu  the  \M%i  of  a  foreign  tongue  Aw&y. 

IVo  tiny  keys,  but  on  one  tho  mat 

Haa  been  gnthering  thick  thin  numy  a  year. 

And  the  hnnd  wtiioli  gave  it  hitf  tamed  to  dust, 

'       But  tho  be&rt  of  the  letters  is  with  me  here. 


The  m&D  with  the  fair  hrown  hiiir  is  dead. 

And  he  loved  me  triil)-,  thene  letters  tell. 
**  H7  heart  is  bnried  with  him,"  I  uaid  ; 

*'  I  bUhU  love  him  tilwavB.  ivnd  love  him  well.'* 
But  the  graea  grows  over  his  grave  flo  tall. 

And  the  gmas-grown  ways  to  wiy  heart  were  hid. 
But  the  other  ttaid  :  "  Is  a  dead  love  all  ?" 

And  I  buried  his  letters  with  padlocked  lid. 


Two  ohesta  of  letters,  two  locks  of  hair, 

Two  pictures-each  in  a  jeweled  frame — 
And  both  men  loved  me ;  the  letters  there 

Vow  love  alike — but  'iwns  not  the  samet 
Ah,  differs  tbis  tress  of  fair  brown  huir 

Nn  more  from  the  black  nf  the  other's  hue 
Than  Ibe  hearts  of  tlione  two  men  differed  there 

One  was  so  false  and  out:'  was  so  true. 


And  my  heart  leaped  lightly  his  grave  Abt)ve, 

I  put  the  dead  rmiu  out  of  my  sight. 
Ah,  love  is  life,  and  tu  live  is  love ! 

And  the  tempter  whispered:  "To  love  is  right." 
Bnt  false  in  his  hetirt  to  foe  ur  friend — 

His  letters,  you  see.  ore  of  recent  date — 
The  love  that  1  thought  with  my  life  would  end 

In  a  few  Ethort  months  had  turned  to  hate. 


And  I  swear  to^^lsy.  if  the  dead  man  dear 

Can  forgive  the  insult  I  did  bis  dust, 
And  take  nie  back  to  his  heart,  you  b*  nr. 

With  tlie  8ame  old  tenderness  burn  of  trust, 
I  would  sooner  mitke  u«  my  marriage  Ix'd 

Ju  that  narrow  chamber  that  grave-worms  know. 
And  hold  on  my  bosom  tlmt  dear  dead  head 

That  never  was  false  to  friend  or  foe, 
Than  bide  forever  with  him  who  lives 

With  his  craven  heart  and  his  feeble  liee. 
Odo  blade  of  grass  which  that  dear  grave  giTOS 

Is  worth  his  chances  of  Paradise. 


1.  UEview.    2.  TU£  CAMr. 


THE    CANOEING   SEASON 

Bv  L.  J.  Vance. 
It  18  now  just  uboiit  a  quarter  of  a  century  ugo 


that  canoe  euiling  wils  nddcd  to  tho  list  of  outdoor 
Bports  for  gentlemen.  Since  then  tho  pro*;:re83 
and  popnlftrity  of  etinoeing  in  America  Imvo  been 
Iiltlo  lesd  tlinn  wotidcrrul.  Every  person  at  all 
interested  in  athletic  pastimes  must  have  noticed 
its  fast-increasing  favor,  eo  tlnit  to-day  every 
section  of  the  country  from  J[;iino  to  California 
lias  its  cnnoc  clubs  and  canoe  men.  Even  the 
ladies  have  bccomo  interested  in  the  sport  within 
the  past  few  years,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  fair 
sex  are  seen  paddling  their  own  canoes. 

Wherever  there  are  rivers  and  stroanis  and  lakes 
there  also  you  find  tlic  haunts  and  homes  of  ca- 
noeists. Almost  every  State  in  tlio  Union  ha? 
some  water  course  suitable  for  cruising.  Many  a 
voyage  in  a  canoo  has  been  made  down  the  great 
rivers — down  the  Missidsijtpi,  tho  Missouri  and 
tlio  Ohio. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  bold  canoeist  who  first  explored 
and  described  Elk  I>aku,  where  the  Father  of 
AVaters  really  rises.  One  of  the  earliest  as  well 
as  one  of  tho  longest  voyages  was  made  by  Mv. 
Bishops  wlio  sailed  in  a  ]mper  canoe  from  Mon- 
treal, through  Lake  Champluiu,  down  the  Hud- 


son and  along  tho  coast  to  Florida.  The  water 
routes  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  (iulf 
of  Mexico  have  been  traversed  over  and  over  again 
by  canoeists,  who  do  not  mind  a  little  cruise  of 
500  miles  or  more. 

The  popularity  of  canoeing  is  confined  to  no 
one  part  of  the  country.  People  in  tho  Eiist  will 
bo  surprised  on  learning  what  progress  the  sport 
has  made  in  the  West  and  Nortliwest.  and  liow 
enthosiastic  and  active  its  followers  are.  We  find 
in  those  places  where  water  sports  are  enjoyctl 
that  the  canoo  rivals  tho  rowboat  in  popular 
favor.  Thoro  are  hundreds  of  clubs  in  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Mirhij^an,  Wiriediif^in  and  MinneRota.  They 
have  a  membership  of  Eevrrnl  thousand.  Thcso 
clubs  sctnl  their  expert  sailors  to  tho  meetings  of 
the  Western  Canoo  Association,  which  are  hold 
every  summer  usually  at  Ballast  Island,  Lake 
Erie,  near  Sandusky.  On  the  Pacific  coast  canoe- 
ing is  an  organized  sport.  There  are  many  canoe 
chibs,  and  there  is  an  association  whose  annual 
'*  meets"  bring  together  "crack"  canoeists  from 
far  and  near. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  popularity 
of  cauoeiug  iu  Canada^  '*  the  home  of  the  cauoe." 
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There  are  Bonio  Canadian  districts  whero  tlio  row-  jiupularity  of  canoeing.  There  aro  many  rea- 
boiit  is  almost  unknown.  Every  able-bodied  Caun-  sons  why  the  canoe  should  find  immediate  favor 
diiin  U  a  canoeist.  Jf  a  boy  or  girl  has  Jiot  been  witli  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  who  love  out- 
initiated  into  the  mystery  atid  the  art  of  ciinoc-  door  exercise.  No  one  can  ever  hope  to  realize 
ing,  his  or  her  education  has  been  sadly  ncglectcil.  the  pleasures  of  canoeing,  slill  less  to  feel  the 
The  Canadians  are  the  nost  export  paddlors  iu  charm  and  excitement,  merely  by  reading  about 
the  world.     Their  work  with  tlie  siM£[lo  or  doublo  it.     On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  take  a  cunoe 


blade  is  simply  wonderful.  Notliing  like  it  U 
often  seen  in  ll»o  United  States.  At  tlio  difTerent 
races  the  paddling  championships  have  been  car- 
ried off  year  after  year  by  tlio  Qucen*8  subjects. 
Tile  Canadians  have  not  been  so  successful  iu  the 
Failing  races,  however,  for  Iho  luLcrnatioual  Ciial- 
lengo  Cup  etill  remains 
son  til  of  the  St.  Ijawrence. 

And  60  wo  venture  to 
think  that  no  other  outdoor 
sport  has  more  active  fol- 
lowers than  has  canoeing. 
There  are  some  2,500  canoe 
clubs  and  30,000  canoeists 
in  the  Dnited  Statea  and 
Canada.  T  h  e  recognized 
head  of  these  clubs  and  club 
members  is  the  American 
Canoe  Association,  or,  as  it 
is  known  among  tlie  elect, 
the  A.  C.  A.  This  associa- 
tion makes  laws  that  govern 
the  sport.  The  relation  of 
the  A.  C.  A,  to  the  progress 
of  canoeing  in  America  will 
be  noticed  farther  on. 

It  is  not  dillicult  to  ac- 
count for  the  fafit-increasing 


voyage  lasting  several  days  without  becoming  in- 
terested iu,  and  then  fascinated  with,  a  pitstinie 
which  brings  so  much  health,  strengtii  and  recre- 
ation in  its  train. 

What   BO   peacefnl  and   so   restful   as   to  glide 
along  the  shaded  shores  of  some  silvery  streiuu  ? 
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What  eo  exciting  as  running  the  rapids  wliere 
danger  lurks  ? 

The  ciuioe  hiis  nviny  advantages  over  the  best 
rowhoftt.  It  can  go  wliere  (l)e  rowboat  or  tlie  puil- 
boat  cnnnnt  follow.  Hoiv  quick  and  obodipiit  to 
the  touch  the  rranoe  U  at  all  times  !  It  u  like  a 
thing  of  life.  In  a  boat  the  oarsman  sits  witli  Win 
back  to  danger  ;  in  a  canoo  the  paddlfr  faces  the 
danger.  Just  tliink  of  riding  barkwnrd  down  the 
tnrbnlcnt  rapids  1     No  sensible  ninti  would  do  it. 

Then  there  is  another  point.  **  After  all,"  suld 
one  canoeist  to  another,  "  there's  no  exercise  so 
pleasant  as  paddling  with  a  gir)  in  the  bow." 

"  That's  8o,"  replied  the  iitlier  man.  *' When 
yon're  ont  with  a  pretty  girl  you  always  have 
Bomething  nice  to  look  forward   to." 

One  nuiBt  forego  the  ple^isuro  of  company  in  a 
Bailing  caTioe,  which  will  seldom  carry  more  than 
one  person.  Such  a  canoe  is  distinctly  ansociable. 
TJie  sailing  canoe  of  to-day  is  decked  over,  and 
often  has  a  cockpit  less  than  four  feet  in  length. 
There  are  watertight  coinpiirtnients  at  either  end. 
The  sailor  cannot  be  bothered  with  a  companion, 
even  if  he  desired  one,  lis  he  must  give  his  entire 
time  and  attention  to  sailing  his  eggshell  craft, 
which  is  liable  to  overturn  at  any  unexpected  mo- 
ment. A  sudden  gust  of  wind,  and  overboard  ho 
goes,  unless  he  jumps  about  in  lively  fashion. 

In  truth,  the  art  of  canoeing  calls  for  some  very 
rare  qualities.  In  the  first  place,  the  canoe  sailor 
must  know  all  the  points  about  sailing  a  yacht, 
and  all  about  the  |>ecu1iarities  of  a  canoe  besides. 
He  must  be  quick,  strong,  clever,  cool-headed, 
brave,  but  not  too  bold.  It  is  surpriBing  what 
control  some  men  have  over  their  canoes. 

At  the  A.  C.  A.  '*  meets"  they  have  what  nre 
called  '*  upset  races."  In  tlieae  cnntosts  the  men, 
after  forming  into  line,  tip  their  canoe^a  over,  go 
unihu-  tliem  and  climb  in  again.  Some  canoeists 
perforui  remarkable  trt<'ks  in  the  canoes,  both 
when  sailing  and  when  lying  stitl  on  the  water. 
If  you  go  to  these  "meets."  you  will  s<»e  experts 
who  can  walk  along  the  weatlier  rail  to  the  bow 
of  their  boat;  who  can  turn  somersaulttj  in  the 
cockpit  and  skip  the  rope  on  deck  ;  who  can  jibe 
their  canoe  with  the  rudder  clear  out  of  water. 
Last  summer  Mr.  Biirrington,  who  took  the  |)rize 
for  canoe  gymnastics,  showed  a  novel  fe:it.  After 
balancing  hia  boat  well,  ho  climbed  quickly  to  the 
top  of  each  of  his  two  ma^ts,  and  then  threw  him- 
Bolf  into  the  water,  the  canoe  remaining  upright. 
It  Wiis  a  clever  performance,  and  deserved  the 
prize  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  performer. 

And  yet  many,  |>erhaps  most,  people  regard  a 
canoe  as  u  cranky  boat.  They  are  right.  The 
canoe  is  a  'Miair-triggor  craft";  it  is  liable  to 
overturn  ;  it  ia  really  dangerous — it  is  all  this  iu 


the  hands  of  the  cai'eless  and  the  unskillful.  And 
yet  the  modern  canoe  is  one  of  the  safest  boats  of 
its  inches  afloat.  I  have  seen  the  canoe  weather 
heavy  seas  and  storms  that  would  swamp  a  small 
yacht.  It  all  depends  upon  the  man  in  the  boat. 
The  moilern  canoe  is  decked  over  ;  it  has  water- 
tiglit  compartments,  and  it  will  float  when  full  of 
water. 

The  best  "all-round  canoe"  is  one  fitted  for 
cruising  and  campiT)g  out.  Here  all  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  little  craft  are  discovered.  Few 
things  are  more  useful  than  the  canoe.  It  is  a 
kitchen,  a  storeroom,  a  bod,  a  house  and  a  con- 
veyance all  rolled  into  one.  It  has  compart- 
ments for  putting  away  kitchen  utensils,  an  oil 
stove,  provisions,  canned  meats,  bedding,  cloth- 
ing and  a  tent.  The  cockpit  of  a  cruising  canoe 
is  seven  or  eight  feet  long.  Hero  the  canoeist 
sits  while  cruising  down  the  stream  through  wild 
and  romantic  scenery  ;  and  here  be  sleeps  when 
he  goes  into  camp  at  night.  He  makes  his  bed 
on  the  floor  of  the  cockpit.  He  is  sheltered  from 
the  rain  or  dew  by  the  canvas  tent  overliead.  In 
brief,  the  canoeist  is  oomfortable,  happy  aud  con- 
tented. 

There  is  an  indescribable  fasoination  about  this 
camping-out  time.  Those  words  i-eeall  all  man- 
ner of  pleasant  experiences,  of  adventures,  of  fun 
and  sport  to  one  who,  like  the  writer,  can  testify 
to  the  pure  deligiits  and  to  the  red-letter  days  of 
camping-out  time.  How  we  all  would  like  to 
live  our  vngabond  life  over  again  I  The  quiet 
fishing  trips,  the  long  swims  and  the  cold  ))h]nges 
in  the  morning,  the  novel  experience  of  sleeping 
under  the  trees,  the  blazing  camp  tire,  the  cooking 
of  meals  and  the  washing  of  dishes — these  are 
some  of  the  things  that  instantly  come  into  the 
mind  as  we  think  of  onr  free  excursions. 

The  outing  is  inexpensive.  For  cheap  living 
there  is  no  scheme  like  that  of  camping-out  in 
your  own  canoe.  Tl»e  cost  of  an  ordinary  cruis- 
ing canoe  ranges  from  ^75  to  ♦I  25.  The  rigging, 
sails,  spars,  etc.,  will  cost  frum  $20  to  $25.  The 
best  canoes  are  nnide  of  cedar,  butternut,  bass- 
wood  or  pine,  and  weigh  from  flfty  to  sixty 
pounds.  They  nre  strung,  durable,  and  can  be 
carried  easily  from  place  to  place.  If  you  put 
your  moMuy  into  a  canoe  you  will  have  a  good 
investment — one  tliat  will  last  for  years. 

Thus,  there  are  hundreds  of  hard-worked  peo- 
ple to  whom  a  canoe  is  not  only  a  thing  of  beauty, 
but  a  joy  for  all  summer  time.  I  have  heard 
canoeists  say  that  they  extracted  more  health, 
strength  and  recreation  out  of  a  canoe  trip  last- 
ing a  week  than  in  the  pursuit  of  any  other  kind 
of  athletic  exercise  or  pastime  lasting  a  month. 
Cruising  and  roughing  it — living  on  strong,  sub- 
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s^antinl  food,  swimming,  padilling— strengthoiis 
the  muscles  anil  GLs  one  for  the  winter's  worry  and 
M'ork.  The  canonist  can  taku  liis  camera  along 
witli  liim  oil  1)13  varjoua  trips.  Hu  will,  of  conr^, 
find  many  picturesque  places  and  beautiful  S2)ot8 
which  he  wiahea  Li>  keep  for  "  future  reforonco.'* 
As  the  mouths  and  yeara  roll  by  these  pictures 
will  become  more  and  more  raluahle  to  him  who 
Jiaa  visited  the  BceiieSj  and  no  money  could  buy 
tliem. 

Now,  it  does  seem  strange,  when  one  thinks  of 
it,  that  a  natnral  exercise,  whicli  was  in  vogue 
among  the  Indians  when  Columbus  discovered 
this  country^  should  tako  its  place  as  one  of  the 
leading  sports  of  the  present  day.  Tlie  boat  of 
the  red  man  has  simply  been  adapted  to  the  uses 
and  wautd  of  lovere  of  aquatic  sports.  Tliere  is 
very  little  in  common  between  the  birch  hark  and 
the  sailing  canoe  of  to-day,  except  form.  The  In- 
dian canoeist  used  no  sails. 

Thus,  the  modern  canoe  is  the  result  of  a  proc- 
ess of  evolution.  Not  many  improvements  have 
been  maile  in  paddling  canoes.  The  reasons  are 
plain.  For  the  modern  paddler  simply  does  what 
the  Indian  in  bis  birch  burk  or  the  savage  on  the 
Amazon  does,  lie  either  sits  or  kneels  in  bis 
boat  and  uses  brute  strength  un  a  short,  ilat.  piece 
of  wood.  There  is  only  one  way  to  get  more 
speed,  and  that  is  by  putting  forth  more  muscle. 

The  greatest  improvements  have  been  made  in 
canoe  sailing.  Within  the  past  ten  years  some 
radical  changes  in  the  rigs  and  build  of  canoes 
have  been  made,  and  within  the 
past  five  years  almost  all  the  fit- 
tings for  untsts  antl  spars  in  cauoos 
have  been  changed.  The  result 
is  a  distinct  class  of  canoes  which 
are  used  principally  for  sailing  in 
races.  Considering  the  size  of 
the  boat,  the  spread  of  baW  carried 
in  races  is  enormous.  In  the  '708 
the  canoeist  who  spread  60  or  65 
feet  of  cjinvas  was  tempting  Provi- 
dence ;  the  sailor  of  '93  thinks 
nothing  of  (^rryingl20or  130  feet 
of  sail.  With  this  increase  iu 
sail  area  has  come  great  changes 
in  the  rig  and  build  of  canoes. 

In  1886  John  MacGregor  pub- 
lished his  entertaining  book  en- 
titled **  A  Thousand  Miles  in  the 
Hob  Uoy  Canoe  on  the  Rivers 
and  Lakes  of  Europe."  He  show- 
ed lovers  of  outdoor  sport  the 
value  and  use  of  the  canoe  for 
cruising.  The  Rob  Roy  is  des- 
cribed by  its  owner  and  builder  as 


follows  :  •*  The  Rob  Roy  is  built  of  oak,  covered 
fore  and  nft  with  cedar,  iiftoen  feet  in  length, 
twenty-eight  inclies  broad,  nine  inches  deep, 
weighs  eighty  pounds*  and  draw^  threu  inches  of 
water,  with  an  inch  keel.  A  paddlo  sevon  feet 
long,  with  a  blade  at  each  cndj  and  u  Ingsail  and 
jib." 

Immediately  after  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land canoe  sailing  was  taken  up  with  entlmsiaHm 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Canoe  clubs 
were  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  1S70  a  canoe  congress  was  called  by  the  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Cincinnati  canoe  clubs. 
The  outcome  was  the  formation  of  the  American 
C;;noo  Association,  which  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Lake  George  in  1880,  when  twenty  canoeists  were 
brought  together.  Since  then  the  associalinn  has 
grown  into  u  large  and  powerful  body,  and  it  has 
given  authority  and  prestige  to  tlie  sport  in 
America, 

For  thirteen  summers  the  A.  C.  A.  has  held  its 
interesting  "meets."  In  1883  the  association 
went  to  Stony  Luke,  Canada;  in  1884,  *8a  and 
'80,  to  the  Thousand  Islands  ;  in  1887,  to  Lake 
Champlain  ;  back  to  Lake  George  in  1888  ;  to  the 
Thousand  Islands  in  1889.  The  first  salt-water 
meet  was  held  on  Peconic  Bay  in  1890.  The  hut 
two  meets  have  been  at  Willsborough  Point,  on 
Lake  Champlain.  This  year  the  A.  C.  A.  returns 
to  the  Thousand  Islands. 

The  canoeists  who  journeyed  to  these  *'meet«" 
to  take  part  in  the  races  were  always  trying  to 
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obUin  greater  speed.  They  were  all  anxious  to 
invenl  eoiuo  device  in  ])ull  or  ng:gin^  tlmt  wonld 
give  thorn  an  advantage  over  tlioir  rivals.  Tlio 
rcault  was  a  steady  improvement  in  catioos  from 
year  to  year.  However,  nothing  Bcnsatioual  ap- 
peared in  canoe  Baiting  until  the  snmmer  of  I8SU. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  canoeists  Bailed  from  the 
hottorn  of  the  boat,  wliich  carried  about  one  hnn- 
dretl  poiindd  of  shot  in  hags  as  baUiLSt.  Behold  ! 
at  the  '80  meet  a  Mr.  Barney  sailed  hi3  canoo 
Pecotosic  from  the  top  of  the  deck  instead  of  from 
the  lloor  of  tlio  cockpit.  Not  only  that,  but  he 
carried  no  ballast  at  all.  Lie  depended  upon  bis 
weight  to  windward  to  keep  tho  canoe  upright. 


Thereupon  shot  bags  were  thrown  overboard. 
The  next  improvement  in  canoe  sailing  was  tho 
racing  device  known  as  the  **  eliding  Beat,"  which 
Paul  Bntler  introduced  at  tho  18S9  *'  meet."  This 
seat  is  a  board  soma  forty-two  inches  long  across 
tho  cockpit,  and  by  sliding  from  ono  side  to  the 
the  other  the  euilor  id  enabled  to  sit  out  over  the 
deck.  And  so,  without  ballast,  ho  can  carry  a 
largo  spread  of  sail.  Mr.  Butler  devised  the 
cross-deck  tiller,  whereby  the  sailor  can  steer  the 
canoe  witii  his  feet  while  sitting  two  feet  over 
the  deck. 

With  these   improvements  have  come   radicnl 
changes  in  sail  distribution.     In  the  old  style  of 
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rig  the  centreboard  \yvlb  placed  quite  far  forward  ; 
to-day  it  is  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  canoe. 

The  draught  of  the  centicboiird  is  limited  to 
eighteen  iiidies.  The  drop  nuldere  are  made  of 
bniss  or  aluminium. 

There  uro  various  kinds  of  rigs,  and  eacli  stylo 
liiis  its  advocates.  Tlic  general  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  sail  should  be  sptoad  low  as  possible^  and 
that  the  two  sails  should  h&  about  of  equal  size. 


cludca  paddling  and  Bailing  combined,  one-half 
mile  alternately,  over  a  three-mile  course.  The 
racing  records  of  the  canoeists  are  made  up  of 
the  points  scored  in  the  trophy  and  conibi nation 
events.  A  man  may  be  a  good  Bailor  but  a  poor 
paddler,  and  vice  versa.  The  hero  of  tlie  '*  meet" 
is  the  alE-rouud  canoeist. 

Three   or   four   years    ago    the   Toronto   Club 
brought  an   Indian    war    ciknoo  to    the    annual 
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It  IB  a  debated  question  whetlier  or  not  the  stand- 
ing rig  has  an  ndvantage  over  a  lowering  and 
reefing  sail.  If  the  canoeist  be  caopfUt  iu  a  gale 
of  wind  with  a  slandiuff  rig  he  will  wish  that  he 
had  a  lowering  and  reefing  sail.  So,  after  all,  it 
is  a  question  of  llic  kind  of  wind  and  water. 

The  aim  of  the  A.  C.  A.  is  to  encoumge  the 
beist  all-round  caimo.  Thus,  it  is  understood  an<] 
iufiisted  that  sailing  canoes  shall  also  he  ^ood  for 
paddling  purposes.     The  races  at  the  **  meet  "  in- 


mcet.  Tlieao  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
in  leiigtii  and  liold  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
paddlcrs.  The  I'aces  between  these  war  canoes 
Imve  become  one  of  the  novel  and  most  popular 
featuiX'S  of  the  sport.  The  minor  races  include 
*'  man  ovei*board  "  and  sailing  upset  contests, 
ami  the  hurry-scurry  race  in  whicli  the  men 
liavo  to  run  one  hundred  yards  on  the  shore. 
8wjm  one  hundred  yards  to  their  canoes,  and 
[taddlc  half  a  ntilo  to  the  fiuisli. 


THE   ANGORA    GOAT   COMPANY.  LIMITED. 

By  Alb«rt  E.  Wood.  . 


TJp  to  the  time  that  tlie  Angora  Gont  Company, 
Limited,  invaded  tlio  monntains  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia llonora  Hooper  liad  never  been  iii  love. 
True,  her  cousin,  Jefferdon  Huntley,  who  had 
been  North  and  gradiuited  at  Yale,  loved  her,  but 
she  preferred  to  keep  him  at  the  cousinly  dis- 
tance. 

The  war,  from  wliioh  everytliiiig  is  dated  in 
Virginia,  left  the  Hoopers  with  two  hnndrcil  poor 
negroes  to  care  for.  'I'ho  master  called  them  up 
to  him  one  summer's  day  in  *65,  and  told  them  of 
their  misfortune.  With  sobs  and  pleadings  they 
asked  to  be  kept,  promising  to  be  as  faithful  as 
before.  They  or  thoir  dcscendunts  are  there  to 
this  day.  Their  world  is  hounded  by  Old  Bald 
Knob  Mountain  and  the  shinin^^  NtMv  River. 

At  the  time  of  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  Honora 
was  a  two-year  old  child.  The  colored  dependents 
worshiped  her  from  her  birth,  and  wlien  she 
rcaclied  mai<lenhood  sho  became  St.  Honora,  a 
name  they  gave  the  chapel  sho  hnilt  for  them. 

In  no  part  of  the  Southland  did  the  war  leave 
such  gentle  wounds  at(  in  the  mountains  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  where  the  tracks  of  the  opposing 
nrniies  on  the  march  still  remain — or  did  ten  yeai*8 
ago,  the  date  of  this  story. 

So  softly  does  the  air  fan  the  cheek,  so  beauti- 
ful the  vales  with  laurel  and  rhododendron,  so 
sweetly  do  the  birds  sing*  so  mnsically  do  the 
brooks  gurgle  over  their  stony  beds,  one  imagines 
it  the  home  of  peace. 

Into  tliis  delightful  region  came  the  Angora 
Goat  Company,  Limited,  of  New  York  city,  a 
company  which  Intended,  by  tlie  aid  of  a  hundred 
Angoras  and  several  thousand  plebeian  goats,  to 
make  the  mohair  and  the  Swiss  cheese  of  com- 
merce for  the  American  market.  A  few  pioneer 
Angora  goata  were  stabled  in  the  hotel  yard  at 
the  railroad  station,  and  were  the  attraction  of 
three  parallels  of  latitude. 

With  the  goats  were  also  imported  half  a  dozen 
young  men  from  New  Etigland.  sons  of  fathers 
who  had  paid  roundly  for  the  privilege  of  getting 
them  into  tlie  great  Angora  Goat  Company, 
Limited. 

Taller  than  bis  companions  anr*  handsomer,  the 
acknowledged  leader,  was  Clement  March,  a  na- 
tive of  Springfield  in  old  Massaidiusetts.  Just  of 
age  and  fancy-free,  he  had  joined  iho  exciirBion 
more  from  love  of  adventure  than  from  any  desire 
to  hcctmie  a  goatherd. 

Two  days  among  the  moantaina  in  the  old  Vir- 
ginia farmhouse  where  the  young  men  were  quar- 


tered were  enough  for  Clement  before  he  asked 
the  housekeeper  if  there  were  any  ladies  iu  the 
neighborhood. 

Then  he  heard  of  St.  Honora  and  her  wonder- 
ful beauty  and  allied  goodness.  All  this  from  the 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Bangs,  mingled  with  much  sur- 
prise that  he  liud  not  heard  of  her  before. 

*'  Why,  bless  me,  here  she  comes  now  !"  ex- 
claimed the  good  old  lady.  **  Talk  of  angels  and 
you  see  one." 

The  quotation  was  more  liberal  than  literal,  but 
it  was  appropriate.  A  young  girl  on  a  splendid 
horse  reined  up  at  the  hitching  post,  and  swung 
herself  gracefully  to  the  piazza  step.  Mrs.  Bangs 
rushed  out  to  meet  her. 

•*  Miss  Honora,  come  right  in  and  have  a  cup 
of  tea!'' cried  the  hospitable  woman.  **  There's 
nobody  here  but  me  and " 

**0h,  if  that's  so  I'll  come  in,  Mr?.  Bangs,"  re- 
plied Honora.  *'  I've  been  to  the  village,  and  feel 
a  bit  tired.*' 

Glancing  from  the  window,  young  March  saw  the 
graceful  girl,  and  he  walked  into  the  dining  room, 
thinking  that  the  guest  would  be  taken  into  the 
sitting  room  he  had  just  vacated. 

Not  so.  Mrs.  Bangs  dearly  loved  a  romance  iu 
real  life,  and,  as  if  by  accident,  led  Miss  Hooper 
into  the  young  man's  presence.  Clement  was  Mrs. 
Bangs's  dearest  friend,  judging  from  the  intro- 
duction which  followed. 

When  Honora  departed,  half  an  honr  later,  she 
did  not  chide  her  hostess  for  not  finishing  her 
sentence  about  nobody  being  there  but  her  and 
— somebody  else. 

Clement,  with  an  invitation  to  call  and  a  queer 
feeling  about  his  heart,  immediately  ordered  his 
horse  saddled.  He  rode  for  miles  over  the  mount- 
ains without  feeling  the  least  fatigue.  He  did 
not  know  that  by  taking  the  last  left-hand  road 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Planter  Hooper's.  Or  did 
he  know  ? 

At  the  top  of  a  hill  Clement  drew  rein  a  mo- 
ment as  he  sjiw  in  the  valley  below  a  largo  wliite 
house  with  a  circumferential  piazza  and  green 
blinds.  Clustered  in  the  rear  was  a  well-white- 
waslied  negro  quarter.  All  bore  the  signs  of  pros- 
perity and  contentment.  Just  before  him  a  horse- 
woman rode  at  a  canter  down  the  hill  toward 
the  house. 

Twas  Honora. 

Putting  the  s{)ur8  to  his  horse,  Clement  gave 
chase.  Talk  about  Sheridan's  ride  !  Tliat  was  a 
walk  compared  with  the  stride  of  the  charger  oa 
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Cnpid's  errand,  and  there  was  no  enemy  to  re- 
pulse. 

Of  course  she  was  fiurnrised.  It  had  taken  her 
an  Iiour  longer  tlian  ustml  to  make  the  distance 
home,  but  lier  horse  had  been  running  all  day, 
and  probably  needed  rest. 

Neither  rider  was  nonplused  ;  and  the  horses 
know  each  other,  and  cautered  side  by  side  to  the 
dismounting  block. 

Yea,  he  would  go  in  and  rest  awhile  before  re- 
turning to  the  farmhouse.  She  led  the  way, 
laughing  at  his  Yankee  accent,  and  he  smiling 
when  she  said  : 

"Paw  will  be  glad  to  see  yon  when  he  comes 
home  at  two  o'clock  this  evening." 

Evening  means  afternoon  in  this  section.  They 
■were  old  friends  already. 

Planter  Hooper,  upon  his  return,  welcomed  the 
young  New  Kuglandor,  and  the  evening  was  really 
night  before  Clement  was  again  a-horseback, 
thinking  of  the  budding  wom:in  who  had  sung 
and  played  for  hitn,  who  had  been  so  solicitous  for 
his  appetite  at  dinner,  and  had  been  so  modest 
and  sweet  in  ail  things  that  he  thought  she  was 
the  only  one  of  her  sex. 

And  she  ? 

She  confessed  to  a  large  white  rose  in  her  cor- 
sage that  Eomebody  very  like  hor  Prince  had 
come. 

Clement's  condition  of  mind  soon  became  so 
appai*ent^  that,  after  chafTing  him,  his  friends 
counted  liim  out  of  tlieir  excursions  and  sports. 

Things  ran  smoothly  for  a  month,  and  although 
no  more  goats  came  into  the  country,  anil  al- 
though those  already  there  Inid  been  seized  for 
debt  and  sold  in  separate  lots  as  curiosities,  still 
nobody  suspected  that  the  Angora  Goat  Com(>any 
was  on  its  last  legs. 

But  it  was  so,  Somebody  who  had  promised  to 
put  up  a  million  dollars  neglected  to  do  it,  and 
the  enterprise  joined  tiie  ninety-eight  other  nn- 
Buccesaful  ventures  out  of  a  possible  one  hun- 
dred. 

The  rich  parents  called  upon  their  sons  to  come 
liome.  Clement  heard  the  call,  and  as  he  knew 
tlie  stipplies  would  be  cut  off  if  ho  did  not  heed 
it.  he  broke  the  news  to  llduora. 

By  this  time  the  acqunintance  hiul  reached  the 
point  where  a  male  parent  or  a  large  brother 
takes  a  hatul  in  the  courting  if  the  young  man 
proves  (ickh'-minded.  It  had  been  Clement's  in- 
tention to  marry  Honora  and  settle  down  on  the 
goat  ranch,  saving  nothing  to  his  parents  till  a 
fiuitable  tirnOf  as  they  hud  made  other  matrimo- 
nial arrjuijzements  for  him. 

The  eviionation  to«»k  place  the  following  week. 
Clement  had  made  his  peace  with  the   Uooper 


family,  promising  to  return  within  three  months. 
The  old  folks  and  Cousin  Huntley,  who  had  jufct 
been  appointt^d  postmaster,  may  have  had  their 
doubts,  but  Clement  and  Ilouoia  had  none. 

Five  years  pusseil  away.  The  goat  company 
was  as  if  it  had  never  been.  Montgomery  County 
had  long  ago  relapsed  into  its  natural  state  of  hog 
and  hominy. 

But  amid  Nature's  charms  of  leaf  and  flower 
there  was  a  wan  little  maiden  who  seldom  mounted 
her  horse,  now  a  fat  rascal  from  lack  of  exercise, 
St.  Honora  looked  more  like  a  sainted  char'acler 
than  ever  before,  and  seemed  about  to  become 
one.  The  sympathetic  negroes  tried  in  their  un- 
couth way  to  show  their  sympathy,  and  their  in- 
dignation prevented  a  revival  of  religion. 

At  the  great  house  his  name  was  never  men- 
tioned. Old  Hooper  looked  very  bitter  at  times, 
and  Cousin  JefTerson  talked  of  going  North  on  a 
hunting  expedition. 

Out  of  the  Nortli  no  word  had  come  to  Honora. 
Her  Prince  had  vanished  whence  he  came,  but 
oh,  the  void  lie  had  left  in  her  heart  I  Her  father 
had  written  to  In'm  once,  in  care  of  the  Spring- 
tield  General  PoHt  Ottice,  but  the  letter  brought 
no  answer,  and  failed  to  return  itself.  She  ha«i 
also  written  once,  hoping  that  he  hud  arrived 
safely  at  home  and  found  his  people  well. 

Nothing  in  reply. 

Probably  two  lives  would  have  remained  mis- 
erable to  the  end  of  each  had  not  the  besom  of 
reform,  in  the  shape  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  under 
Postmaster  General  Vihis  of  the  Cleveland  Cabi- 
net, swept  the  Postmaster  of  Big  Sandy  Creek, 
Virginia,  out  of  olPn-e. 

Yes,  PtiBtmiister  Jefferson  Huntley  lost  his  posi- 
tion, and  ul>out  sixty  eight  dollars  and  tliirteea 
cents  a  year  in  consequence. 

Not  a  week  afterward  a  letter  postmarked 
"Springfield,  Maes.,"  arrived  at  the  Big  Sandy 
office  for  William  Henry  Hooper.  Et;q.,  tlie 
planter.  It  was  frora  Clement  March,  asking  if 
the  decision  arrived  at  five  vears  ago  and  sent 
Nortli  by  letter  still  prevailed.  It  nl^o  slated  that 
Clement  March,  the  elder,  had  just  ilied  and  left 
alt  to  the  writer. 

Indignation  that  at  first  owned  the  old  gen- 
tleman when  he  saw  the  letter  was  swiftly  fol- 
lowed by  amazement.  His  letter!  What  letter? 
The  only  one  he  hiul  sent  canied  no  decision, 
but  a  query  about  the  young  Yankee's  inten- 
tions. 

The  mail  out  of  Big  Sandy  that  night  was  es- 
pecially heavy.  Besides  the  weekly  edition  of  the 
Bhickshurg  Buglet  there  was  a  letter  for  Spring- 
Held. 
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This  letter  waa  soon  ariBworcd,  not  by  another, 
but  by  a  handsome,  howhiakcred  gentlemmi  who 
seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  as  one  bearing  a  special 
delivery  stamp.  He  reined  np  at  the  familiar 
horse  block  three  days  afterward. 

In  the  doorway,  like  a  lily,  stood  a  young 
woman.  Tho  eight  of  her  brought  tears  to  the 
traveler's  eyes,  and  to  his  lips  the  word  : 

"  llononi !" 

**  Yes,  Clement,"  softly  in  i*ei)ly. 

Who  liad  done  this  thing  ?  What  necromancy 
had  kept  them  asunder  all  these  years  ?  For  each 
liad  been  as  true  as  steel  to  the  magnet. 

Tliero  had  been  lettei's  from  the  North,  hut 
they  never  reached  theii- destination.  Neither  had 
tliey  been  sent  to  tho  Dead  Letter  OBico.  They 
hud  been  murdered  iu  the  little  Virginia  post 
oHico  by  the  man  who  Inid  tho  only  interest  in 
keeping  two  loving  hearts  apivit  in  tho  vain  hope 
that  he  might  beL'ome  more  than  cousin  to  Ilo- 
Dora.  It  all  came  out  later,  in  a  written  confes- 
sion sent  from  a  W^e^tern  town  soon  after  Clem- 
ent's arrival  at  tho  Hooper  phiTiIation. 

Jetfertion  Huntley  inid  received  at  his  post  office 


all  tho  letters  to  and  from  the  North.  For  old 
Mr.  Hooper's  letters  to  Clement  he  had  sulisti- 
tutcd  a  demand  that  all  communication  should 
cease.  He  abided  that  matters  had  como  to  light 
regarding  the  mismanagement  of  tlio  goat  com- 
pany, and  that  Miss  Hooper  had  delegated  her 
father  to  take  this  course. 

The  letter  from  Clement  in  reply  to  this  cruel 
blow  was  an  appeal  to  Honora.  Ho  also  wrote  an 
appeal  to  Mrs.  Bangs,  begging  her  to  ]>leud  his 
causo.     Both  were  alike  given  to  the  office  lite. 

Had  not  rotation  in  office  done  its  perfect  work 
there  would  never  Imvo  been  a  email  Honora 
Hooper  March  in  the  New  River  Valley  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord. 

The  ex-postmaster  went  West  as  soon  as  he  lost 
his  office,  and  he  will  probably  stay  there.  That 
a  Virginian  could  do  such  a  thing  was  a  wonder 
to  the  neighbors.  That  the  Yankee  should  liave 
kept  his  word  was  another  blow  to  those  who  had 
said  '*  I  told  you  so  !*'  for  five  yeiirs. 

Five  years  of  happiness  followed  the  five  years 
of  misery  for  Clement  and  liij  bride,  an<l  ijiere  \& 
a  long  strotch  of  sunshiue  ahead,  please  Uod. 


JUST  DEKORE  HIM  A   UOHSRWOMAN   nODB  AT  A  CAKTER  DOWN  TBE  HILL  TOWARD  TUB   BOUSC.' 


AS  GENERAL  BHOWXE  AMGIITED  TIIE  YOURO  LOIID  CAME  TO  THE  GATE  OF  THE  HALL. 


THE   TAPESTRIED   CHAMBER, 


By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


About  the  cm)  of  the  Ai 


merican  Wnr,  when  tho 

ofliceis  of  Tjonl  Cornivnlli-i'a  iirmy,  whicli  snnon- 
(lercd  at  Yorktowii,  ami  otiiers,  wlio  luul  been 
made  prisonere  iluring  the  impolitic  and  ill-fated 
controversy,  were  rotuniiiig  to  their  nun  country 
to  relate  tlioir  iidveiiturys  and  repose  thenisolvoa 
after  their  fatigues,  tliore  waa  amongst  them  a 
General  Browne,  an  officer  of  meriD  as  well  aa  a 
gentleman  of  higli  consideration  for  family  and 
attainments. 

Some  business  had  carried  General  Browne 
upon  a  tonr  through  the  western  counties,  when, 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  morning  stage,  he  found 
himseif  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small  country  town, 
which  presented  a  sccru^  of  nncotnmon  beauty, 
and  of  a  character  pccnliarly  KngHsh. 


Up 


.tie 


•Iv  a  mile  to  the 


inence,  near 

Eoutliward  of  the  town,  wore  see?i»  amongst  many 
venerable  oaka  and  tangled  tliickets,  the  turrets 
of  a  castle,  as  old  as  the  wars  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, hnt  which  seemed  to  have  received  impor- 
tant alterations  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  successor.  It  had  not  been  a  jdaco  of  great 
size  ;  but  whatever  accommodation  it  formerly 
afforded  was,  it  must  bo  supposed,  still  to  be  ob- 
tained within  its  walls— at  least  aiich  was  the  in- 
ference which  General  Browne  drew  from  observ- 
ing the  smoke  arise  merrily  from  several  of  the 
ancient  wreathed  and  carved  chimney  stacks. 
The  wall  of  the  park  ran  alongside  of  the  high- 
way for  two  or  three  hundred  yards  ;  and  tlirongh 
the  different   points   by   which   the    eye    found 


The  little  town,  with  its  stately  old  church,  glimpses  into  the  woodland  scenery  it  seemed  to 

whose   tower  bore  testimony  to  tliC  devotion    of  be  well  stocked.     Other  points  of  view  opened  in 

ages  long  jjast,  lay  amidst  pastures  and  corntieMs  succession  ;  now  a  full  one  of  the  front  of  the  old 

of  small  extent,  but  bounded  and  divided  with  castle,  and  now  a  side  glimpse  at  its  particular 

hedgerow  limber  of  great  age   and  size.     There  towers  ;  the  former  rich  hi  all  the  bizarrerie  of 

were  few  marks  of  modern  improvement.     The  the  P^lizabethan   Scliool,   while   the   simple   and 

environs  of  the  jilacc  intimated  neither  the  soli-  solid   strength    of   other    parts   of    the   building 

tude  of  decay  nor   the   bustle  of   novelty  ;  the  seemed  to  show  that  they  had  been  raised  more 

houses  were  old,  but  in  good   repair  ;  and  the  for  defense  than  ostentation, 

beantifnl  little  river  murmured  freelv  on  its  way  Delighted  with  tliu  partial  glimpses  which  lie 

to  the  left  of  the  town,  neither  restrained  by  a  obtained    of  the   castle  thrnugh    the  woo<ls   and 

dam  nor  bordered  by  a  towing  path.  glades  by  whicli  this  ancient  feudal  fortress  waa 
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BurroumlcHi.  our  military  traveler  was  deteriniued 
to  inquire  whether  it  might  not  deserve  u  nearer 
view,  imd  whether  it  contained  family  pictures  or 
other  objects  of  curiosity  worthy  of  a  stranger's 
visit ;  when,  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  park,  he 
rolled  through  a  clean  and  well-paved  street,  and 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  well-frequcuted  inn. 

Before  ordering  horses  to  proceed  on  hia  jour- 
ney General  Browne  made  inquiries  concerning 
the  proprietor  of  the  chateau  which  had  so  at- 
tracted his  admiration,  and  was  equally  surprised 
and  pleased  at  hearing  in  reply  a  nobleman 
named  whom  we  shall  call  Lord  Woodville.  How 
fortunate!  Much  of  Browne's  early  recollections, 
both  at  school  and  at  college,  had  been  connected 
with  young  Woodville,  whom,  by  a  few  questions, 
he  now  ascertained  to  bo  the  same  with  the  owner 
of  this  fair  domain.  He  had  been  raiseil  to  the 
peerage  by  the  decease  of  his  father  a  few  months 
before,  and,  as  the  general  learned  from  the  land- 
lord, the  term  of  mourning  being  ended,  was  now 
taking  possession  of  his  paternal  estate,  in  the 
jovial  season  of  merry  autumn,  accompanied  by 
a  select  party  of  friends,  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  a 
country  famous  for  game. 

Tliis  was  delightful  news  to  our  traveler. 

Frank  Woodville  luid  been  Richard  Browne's 
fag  at  Eton,  and  his  chosen  intimate  at  Christ- 
church  ;  their  pleasure  ami  their  tasks  had  been 
the  same,  and  the  honest  suldier's  heart  warmed 
to  find  his  early  friend  in  possession  of  so  delight- 
ful a  residence  and  of  an  estate,  as  the  landlord 
assured  him,  with  a  nod  and  a  wink,  fully  a*le- 
qnate  to  maintain  and  add  to  his  dignity.  Noth- 
ing was  more  natural  than  that  the  traveler 
sfaoLild  suspend  a  journey,  which  there  was  noth- 
ing to  render  hurried,  to  pay  a  visit  to  au  old 
friend  under  such  agreeable  circumstances. 

The  fresh  horses,  therefore,  ha<i  only  tho  brief 
task  of  conveying  the  general's  traveling  carriage 
to  Woodville  Castle.  A  porter  admitted!  them  at 
a  modern  Gothic  lodge,  built  in  that  style  to  cor- 
respond with  the  castle  itself,  at  the  same  time 
ringing  a  bell  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
visitors.  Apparently  the  sound  of  the  bell  had 
pusj>ended  the  separation  of  the  company,  bent 
on  the  various  amusements  of  the  morning  ;  for, 
on  entering  tho  court  of  the  chateau,  several 
young  men  were  lounging  about  in  their  sport- 
ing dresses,  looking  at  and  criticising  the  dogs 
which  the  keepers  held  in  readiness  to  attend 
their  pastime.  As  General  Browne  alighted  the 
young  lord  came  to  the  gate  of  the  halt,  and  for 
an  iuHtant  gazed,  as  at  a  stranger,  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  friend,  on  which  war,  with  its  fa- 
tigues and  its  wounds,  had  made  a  great  lUtera- 
tion.     But  the  uncertainty  lasted  no  longer  than 


till  the  visitor  had  s{K>keu,  and  the  hearty  greet- 
ing which  followed  was  Bach  as  can  only  be  ex- 
changed betwixt  those  who  have  passed  together 
the  merry  days  of  carelesa  boyhood  or  early  youth. 

**If  I  could  have  formed  a  wisli,  my  dear 
Browne,''  said  Lord  Woodville,  "it  wouhl  have 
been  to  have  you  here,  of  all  men,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, which  my  friends  are  good  enough  to  hold 
as  a  sort  of  holiday.  Do  not  think  you  have  been 
unwatched  during  the  years  you  have  been  absent 
from  us.  *  I  have  traced  you  through  your  dan- 
gers, your  triumphs,  your  misfortunes,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  that,  whether  in  victory  or  de- 
feat, the  name  of  my  old  friend  was  always  dis- 
tinguished with  applause. '' 

The  general  nnule  a  suitable  reply,  and  con- 
gratulated his  friend  on  his  new  dignities  and  the 
possession  of  a  place  and  domain  so  beantifni. 

"  Nay,  you  have  seen  nothing  of  it  as  yet,"  said 
Lord  Woodville,  *'and  I  trust  you  do  not  mean 
to  leave  us  till  you  are  better  acquainted  with  it. 
It  is  true,  I  confess,  that  my  present  party  is 
pretty  large,  and  the  old  house,  like  other  places 
of  the  kind,  does  not  possess  60  much  accommo- 
dation ua  tho  extent  of  the  outward  walls  appears 
to  promise  ;  but  we  can  give  you  a  comfortable, 
old-fashioned  room  ;  and  I  venture  to  suppose 
that  your  campaigns  have  tanght  yon  to  bo  glad 
of  worse  quarters." 

The  general  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
laughed. 

•'I  presume,"  he  said,  "the  worst  apartment 
in  your  chtUeau  is  considenibly  superior  to  the 
old  tobacco  cask  in  which  I  was  fain  to  take  up 
my  night's  lodging  when  I  was  in  the  Bush,  as 
the  Virginians  call  it,  with  the  light  corps. 
There  I  lay,  like  Diogenes  himself,  so  delighted 
with  my  covering  from  tho  elements  that  I  made 
a  vain  attempt  to  have  it  rolled  on  to  my  next 
quarters  ;  but  my  commander  for  the  time  would 
give  way  to  no  such  luxurious  provision,  and  I 
took  farewell  of  my  beloved  cask  with  tears  in  my 
eyes.  '* 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  do  not  fear  your  quar- 
ters," said  Lord  Woodville,  "you  will  stay  with 
me  a  week  at  least.  Of  guns,  dogs,  tishing  rods, 
flies  and  means  of  sjiort  by  sea  and  land  we  have 
enough  and  to  spare.  You  cannot  pitch  on  an 
amusomont  but  we  will  pitch  on  the  means  of 
pursuing  it ;  hut  if  you  prefer  the  gun  and  point- 
ers, I  will  go  with  you  myself,  and  see  whether 
you  have  mended  your  shooting  since  you  have 
been  amongst  the  Indians  of  the  back  settle- 
ments." 

The  general  gladly  accepted  his  friendly  host's 
proposid  in  all  its  points.  After  a  morning  of 
mauly  exercise  the  company  met  at  dinncrj  where 
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it  was  the  delight  of  Lord  Woodville  to  conduce 
to  the  display  of  the  high  properties  of  hia  recov- 
ered frieiiiL  so  ns  to  recommend  him  to  his  guests, 
most  of  whom  were  persons  of  distinction.  He 
led  Cjeneral  Browne  to  speak  of  the  soeues  Ite  had 
witnessed  ;  and,  as  every  word  marked  alike  the 
bravo  otficer  and  the  sensible  man,  who  retained 
possesaion  of  his  cool  judgment  under  the  most 
imminent  dangers,  the  company  looked  upon  tlie 
soldier  with  general  respect  as  one  who  had  proved 
himself  possessed  of  an  uncommon  portioii  of  per- 
sonal courage — that  attribute,  of  all  others,  of 
which  everybody  secretly  desires  to  be  thought 
possessed. 

The  day  at  Woodville  Castle  ended  as  usual  in 
such  mansions.  The  hospitality  stopped  within 
the  limits  of  good  order  :  music,  in  which  the 
young  lord  was  a  proficient,  succeeded  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  bottle  ;  cards  and  billiards,  for 
those  who  preferred  such  amuaemeuts,  were  in 
readiness  ;  but  the  exorcise  of  the  morning  re- 
quired early  hours,  and  not  long  after  eleven 
o'clock  the  guests  began  to  retire  to  their  several 
apartments. 

The  young  lord  himself  conducted  his  friend. 
General  Browne,  to  the  chamber  destined  for  him, 
which  answered  the  description  he  had  given  i*f 
it,  being  comfoitable  but  old-fashioned.  Tlie 
bed  was  of  the  massive  form  used  in  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  curtains  of  faded 
silk,  heavily  trimmed  with  tarnished  gold  ;  but 
then  the  sheets,  pillows  and  blankets  looked  de- 
lightful to  the  ciimpaigner  when  he  thought  of 
his  "mansion,  the  cask/'  There  was  an  air  of 
gloom  in  the  tapestry  hangings  which,  with  their 
worn-out  graces,  curtained  the  walls  of  the  little 
chamber,  and  gently  undulated  as  the  autumnal 
breeze  found  its  way  through  the  ancient  lattice 
window,  which  pattered  and  whistled  as  the  air 
gained  entrance.  The  toilet,  too,  wiLh  its  mirror, 
turbaned,  after  the  manner  of  the  beginning  of 
thi'  century,  with  a  coiffure  of  murrey-colored 
silk,  and  its  hundred  stiange-shaped  boxes,  pro- 
viding for  arrangements  which  had  l>een  obsolete 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  had  an  antique  and,  in 
so  far.  a  melancholy  aspect.  But  nothing  could 
blaze  more  brightly  and  cheerfully  than  the  two 
large  wax  caudles ;  or,  if  aught  could  rival  them, 
it  was  the  flaming,  flickering  fagota  in  the  chim- 
ney, that  sent  at  once  their  gleam  and  warmth 
through  the  snug  a|)artment,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  general  antiquity  of  its  appearance, 
was  not  wanting  in  the  least  convenience  that 
modern  habits  rendered  either  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. 

**  This  is  an  old-fashioned  sleeping  apartment, 
general,"  said  the  young  lord,  "  but  I  hope  you 


find  notliing  that  makes  yon  envy  your  old  to- 
bacco cask." 

*'  I  am  not  particular  respecting  my  lodgings/' 
replied  the  general  ;  "  yet,  were  I  to  make  any 
choice,  I  should  prefer  this  chamber  by  many  de- 
grees to  the  gayer  and  more  modern  rooms  of  your 
family  mansion.  Believe  me  that,  when  I  unite 
its  modern  air  of  comfort  Miili  its  venerable  an- 
tiquity, and  recollect  that  it  is  yoiir  lordship's 
property,  I  shall  feel  in  better  quarters  here  than 
if  I  were  in  the  best  hotel  London  could  afford/' 

*'  I  truKt — I  have  no  doubt — that  you  will  find 
yourself  as  comfortable  as  I  wish  yon,  my  dear 
general,'*  said  the  young  nobleman  ;ttnd  once  more 
bidding  his  guest  "  Good  night,*'  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand  and  withdrew. 

The  general  again  looked  round  him,  and,  in- 
ternally congratulating  himself  on  his  return  to 
peacGfuI  life*  the  comforta  of  which  were  endeared 
by  tlie  rucollectiou  of  the  hardships  and  dangi^-s 
ho  had  lately  sustainoil,  undressed,  and  prepared 
himsolf  for  a  luxurious  niglit's  rest. 

Here,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  this  species  of 
tale,  we  leave  the  general  iii  j^^^^s^ioi^  ^^  1)>^ 
apartment  until  the  next  morning. 

The  company  assembled  for  breakfast  at  an 
early  hour,  but  without  the  appearance  of  General 
Browne,  who  seemed  the  ^uest  that  Lord  Wood-, 
villn  was  desirous  of  honoring  above  all  whom  his 
hospitality  had  assembled  around  him.  He  more 
than  once  expressed  stirprise  at  the  generara  ab- 
sence, and  at  Zenith  sent  a  servant  to  make  in- 
quiry after  him.  The  man  brought  back  infor- 
mation that  General  Browne  had  been  walking 
abroad  since  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  iu  de- 
fiance of  the  weather,  which  was  misty  and  uu- 
geuial. 

*' Tlie  custom  of  a  soldier,"  said  the  young 
nobleman  to  hie  friends.  "  Many  of  them  ac- 
quire habitual  vigilance,  and  cannot  sleep  after 
the  early  hour  at  which  their  duty  usually  com- 
mands them  to  be  alert/' 

Yet  the  explanation  which  Lord  Woodville  thus 
offered  to  the  company  seemed  hardly  satisfactory 
to  his  own  min<l,  and  it  was  in  a  fit  of  silence  and 
abstraction  that  he  awaited  the  return  of  the 
general.  It  took  place  near  an  liour  after  the 
breakfast  bell  had  rung,  lie  looked  fatigued  and 
feverish.  His  hair — the  powdering  and  arrange- 
ment of  which  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most 
important  occupations  of  a  man's  whole  day,  and 
marked  his  fashion  as  much  aa,  in  the  present 
time,  the  tying  of  a  cravat,  or  the  want  of  one — 
was  disheveled,  uncurled,  void  of  powder  and  dank 
with  dew.  His  clothes  were  huddled  on  with  a 
careless  negligence,  remarkable  in  a  military  man, 
whose  real  or  supposed  duties  are  usually  held  to 
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inclndc  some  attention  to  the  toilet ;  an<l  his 
looka  were  haggard  and  ghastly  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree. 

"So  you  have  stolen  a  march  npou  us  this 
morning,  my  dear  general/' said  Lord  Woodville. 
"Or  you  have  not  found  your  bed  so  much  to 
your  mind  as  I  had  hoped  and  you  seemed  to  ex- 
pect.    How  did  you  rest  last  night  ?" 

'*  Oh,  excellently  well !  remarkably  well !  Never 
better  in  my  life  !"  said  General  Browne,  rapidly, 
oTul  yet  with  an  air  of  embarrassment  which  was 
obvious  to  his  friend.  lie  then  hastily  swallowed 
a  cup  of  tea,  and,  neglecting  or  refusing  whatever 
else  was  offered,  seemed  to  fall  into  a  fit  of  ab- 
straction. 

"  You  will  take  the  gun  to-day,  general  ?"  said 
his  friend  and  host,  but  had  to  repeat  the  ques- 
tion twice  ere  he  received  the  abrupt  answer  : 

'*  No,  my  lord ;  1  am  sorry  I  cannot  have  the 
honor  of  spending  another  day  with  your  lord- 
ship. My  post  horses  are  ordered,  and  will  be 
here  directly." 

All  who  were  present  showed  surprise,  and  Lord 
AVoodville  immediately  replied  : 

"  Post  horses,  my  good  friend  !  What  can  you 
possibly  want  with  them  when  you  promised  to 
stay  with  me  quietly  for  at  least  a  week  ?" 

"I  believe,"  said  the  general,  obviously  much 
embarrassed,  ''that  I  might,  in  the  pleasure  of 
my  first  meeting  with  your  lordship,  have  said 
something  about  stopping  here  a  few  days,  but  I 
have  fiince  found  it  nltogether  impossible." 

"That  is  very  extraordinary,"  answered  the 
young  nobleman.  "You  seemed  quite  disen- 
gaged yesterday,  and  you  cannot  have  had  a 
summons  to-day;  for  our  post  has  not  come  up 
from  the  town,  and  therefore  you  cannot  have 
received  any  letters," 

General'  Browne,  without  giving  any  further 
explanation,  muttered  something  of  indispensable 
business,  and  insisted  on  the  absolute  necessity  of 
his  departure  in  a  manner  which  silenced  all  op- 
position on  tlie  part  of  his  host,  who  saw  that  his 
resolution  was  taken,  and  forbore  further  impor- 
tunity. 

"  At  least,  however,"  he  said,  "permit  me,  my 
dear  Browne,  since  go  you  will  or  must,  to  show 
you  the  view  from  the  terrace,  which  the  mist, 
that  is  now  rising,  will  soon  display." 

lie  threw  open  a  sash  window,  and  stepped 
down  upon  the  terrace  as  he  spoke.  The  general 
followed  him  meclumically,  but  seemed  little  to 
attend  to  what  his  host  was  saying,  as,  looking 
across  an  extended  and  rich  prospect,  he  pointed 
out  the  different  objects  worthy  of  observation. 
Thus  they  moved  on  till  Lord  Woodville  had  at- 
tained his  purpose  of  drawing  his  guest  entirely 


apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  when,  turn- 
ing round  upon  him,  with  an  air  of  great  solem- 
nity he  addressed  him  thus  : 

*'  Richard  Browne,  my  old  and  very  dear  friend, 
we  are  now  alone.  Let  me  conjure  you  to  answer 
me  upon  the  word  of  a  friend,  and  the  honor  of  a 
soldier,  how  did  you  in  reality  rest  during  last 
night  r 

"Most  wretchedly  indeed,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  general,  in  the  same  tone  of  Eolemnity;  "so 
miserably,  that  I  could  not  run  the  risk  of  such  a 
second  night,  not  only  for  all  the  lands  belonging 
to  this  castle,  but  for  all  the  country  which  I  see 
from  this  elevated  point  of  view." 

"This  is  most  extraordinary  !"  said  the  young 
lord,  as  if  speaking  to  himself.  "Then  there 
must  be  something  in  the  reports  concerning  that 
apartment."  Again,  turning  to  the  general,  he 
said  :  "'  For  Goi's  sake,  my  dear  friend,  be  candid 
with  me,  and  let  mo  know  the  disagreeable  partic- 
ulars which  have  befallen  you  under  a  roof  where, 
with  consent  of  the  owner,  you  should  have  met 
nothing  save  comfort." 

The  general  seemed  distressed  by  tins  appeal, 
and  paused  a  moment  before  he  replied. 

"  My  dear  lord,"  he  at  length  said,  "  what  hap- 
pened to  me  last  night  is  of  a  nature  so  peculiar 
and  so  unpleasant  that  I  could  hardly  bring  my- 
self to  detail  it  even  to  your  lordship,  were  it  not 
that,  independent  of  my  wish  to  gratify  any  re- 
quest of  yours,  I  think  that  sincerity  on  my  part 
may  lead  to  some  explanation  about  a  circum- 
stance equally  painful  and  mysterious.  To  others 
the  communication  I  am  about  to  make  might 
place  me  in  the  light  of  a  weak-minded,  super- 
stitious fool,  who  suffered  his  own  imagination  to 
delude  and  bewilder  him ;  but  you  have  known 
me  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  will  not  suspect 
me  of  having  adopted  in  manhood  the  feelings 
and  frailties  from  which  my  early  years  were 
free." 

Here  he  paused,  and  his  friend  replied  : 

"  Do  not  doubt  my  perfect  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  your  communication,  however  strange  it 
may  be  ;  I  know  your  firmness  of  disposition  too 
well  to  suspect  you  could  be  made  the  object  of 
imposition,  and  am  aware  that  your  honor  and 
your  friendship  will  equally  deter  you  from  ex- 
aggerating whatever  you  may  have  witnessed." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  general,  "  I  will  proceed 
with  my  story  as  well  as  I  can,  relying  upon  your 
candor;  and  yet  distinctly  feeling  that  I  would 
rather  face  a  battery  than  recall  to  my  mind  the 
odious  recollections  of  last  night." 

He  paused  a  second  time,  and  then,  perceiving 
that  Lord  Woodville  remained  silent  and  in  an 
attitude  of  attention,  ho  began,  though  not  with- 
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a  sense  of  having  for  a  time  exchanged  the  labor, 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  my  profession  for  the  en- 
joynients  of  a  peaceful  life,  and  the  reunion  of 
those  friendly  and  affectionate  ties  which  I  had 
torn  asunder  at  the  rude  summons  of  war. 

''  While  such  pleasing  reflections  were  stealing 
over  my  mind,  and  gradually  lulling  me  to  slum- 
ber, I  was  suddenly  aronsed  by  a  sound  like  that 
of  the  rustling  of  a  silken  gowu  and.  the  tapping 
of  a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoes,  as  if  a  woman  were 
walking  in  the  apartment.  Ere  I  could  draw  the 
curtain  to  sec  what  the  matter  was  the  figure  of  a 
little  woman  passed  between  the  bed  and  the  fire. 
The  back  of  this  form  was  turned  to  me,  and  I 
could  observe,  from  the  shoulders  and  neck,  it 
was  of  an  old  woman,  whose  dress  was  an  old- 
fashioned  gown,  which,  I  think,  ladies  call  a  saoqiie 
— that  is,  a  sort  of  robe,  completely  loose  in  the 
body,  but  gathered  into  broad  plaits  upon  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  which  fall  down  to  the 
ground,  and  terminate  in  a  species  of  train. 

**I  thought  the  intrusion  singular  enough,  but 
never  harbored  for  a  moment  tiie  idea  that  what 
1  saw  was  anythiug  more  than  the  mortal  form  of 
some  old  woman  about  the  establishment  who  had 
a  fancy  to  dress  like  her  grandmother,  and  who, 
having  perhaps  (as  your  lordship  mentioned  that 
you  were  rather  straitened  for  room)  been  dis- 
lodged from  her  chamber  for  my  accommodation, 
liad  forgotten  the  circumstance,  and  returned  by 
twelve  to  her  old  haunt.  Under  this  persuasion  I 
moved  myself  in  bod  and  coughed  a  little  to  make 
the  intruder  sensible  of  my  being  in  possession 
of  the  premises.  She  turned  slowly  round,  but, 
lleavens  !  my  lord,  what  a  countenance  did  she 
display  to  me  !  There  was  no  longer  any  question 
what  she  was,  or  any  thought  of  her  being  a  liv- 
ing creature.  Upon  a  face  which  wore  the  fixed 
features  of  a  corpse  were  imprinted  the  traces  of 
the  vilest  and  moat  hideous  passions  whioli  had 
animated  her  while  she  lived.  The  body  of  sonic 
atrocious  criminal  seemed  to  have  been  given  up 
from  the  grave,  and  the  soul  restored  from  the 
penal  fire  in  order  to  form,  for  a  space,  a  union 
with  the  ancient  accomplice  of  its  guilt.  I  started 
np  in  bed,  and  sat  upright,  supporting  myself  on 
my  palms,  as  I  gazed  on  this  horrible  sjwctre. 
Tiie  hag  made,  as  it  seemed,  a  single  and  swift 
Btridt*  to  tiie  bed  where  I  lay,  and  squatted  her- 
self down  upon  it,  iu  precisely  the  same  attitude 
which  I  had  assumed  in  the  extremity  of  horror, 
advancing  her  diabolical  countenance  within  half 
a  yard  of  mine,  with  a  grin  which  seemed  to  inti- 
mate the  malice  and  the  derision  of  an  incarnate 
fiend." 

Here  General  Browne  stopped,  and  proceeded 
to  wipe  from  his  brow  the  cold  perspiration  with 


which  the  recollection  of  his  horrible  vision  had 
covered  it. 

**  My  lord,"  ho  said,  *'  I  am  no  coward.  I  have 
been  in  all  the  mortal  dangers  Incidental  to  my 
profession,  and  I  may  truly  boast  that  no  man 
ever  knew  Richard  Browne  dishonor  the  sword  lie 
wears  ;  but  iu  these  horrible  circumstances,  under 
the  eyes,  and,  as  it  seemed,  almost  in  the  grasp  of 
an  incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit,  all  firmness  for- 
sook me,  all  manhood  melted  from  me  like  wax 
in  the  furnace,  and  I  felt  my  hair  individnnlly 
bristle.  The  current  of  my  lifeblood  ceased  to 
fiow,  and  I  sank  Wck  in  a  swoon,  as  very  a  victim 
to  panic  terror  aa  ever  was  a  village  girl  or  a  child 
of  ten  years  old.  How  long  I  lay  in  this  condition 
I  cannot  pretend  to  guess. 

*'  But  I  was  ronsed  by  the  castle  clock  striking 
one,  60  lond  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  iu  the 
very  room.  It  was  some  time  before  I  dared  open 
my  eyes,  lest  they  should  again  encounter  the  hor- 
rible spectacle.  When,  however,  I  summoned 
courafje  to  look  up.  she  was  no  longer  visible.  My 
first  idea  was  to  pull  my  bell,  wake  the  servants. 
and  remove  to  a  garret  or  a  hayloft,  to  be  insured 
against  a  second  visitation.  Nay,  I  will  confess 
the  truth,  that  my  resolution  was  altered  not  by 
the  shame  of  exposing  myself,  but  by  the  fear 
tluit,  as  the  ^boU  cord  hung  by  the  chimney,  I 
might,  in  making  my  way  to  it,  be  again  crossed 
by  the  fiendish  hag,  who,  I  figured  to  mysilf, 
might  be  still  lurking  about  some  comer  of  the 
apartment. 

*' I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  what  hot  and 
cold  fever  fits  tormented  me  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  through  broken  sleep,  weary  vigils  and 
that  dubious  state  whieh  forms  the  neutral  ground 
between  thorn.  A  hundred  terrible  objects  ap- 
peared to  haunt  me ;  but  there  was  the  great  dif- 
ference betwi.xt  the  vision  which  I  have  described 
and  those  which  followed — that  I  knew  the  last 
to  be  deceptions  of  my  own  fancy  and  overexcited 
nerves, 

"  Day  at  last  appeared,  and  I  rose  from  my 
bed.  ill  in  health  and  humiliated  in  mind.  I  was 
ashamed  of  njysielf  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and 
still  more  so  at  feeling  my  own  extreme  desire  to 
escajw  from  the  haunted  apartment,  which,  how- 
ever, conquered  all  other  considerations  ;  so  that, 
huddling  on  my  clothes  witli  the  most  cureles? 
haste,  I  made  my  escape  from  your  lordship's 
mansion,  to  seek  in  the  open  air  some  relief  to  my 
nervous  system,  shaken  as  it  was  by  this  horrible 
encounter  with  a  visitant,  for  such  I  must  believe 
her,  from  the  other  world.  Your  lordship  has 
now  heard  the  cause  of  my  discomposure  and  of 
my  sudden  desire  to  leave  your  hospitable  castle. 
In  other  places  I  trust  we  may  often  meet ;  but 
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God  protect  me  from   ever  spending   a  secoud 
night  uniler  that  roof!" 

Strange  vl&  the  general's  tale  was,  he  spoke  with 
snch  a  deep  air  oF  conviction  that  it  cut  short  all 
the  usual  commentaries  which  are  made  on  such 
stories.  Lord  \Voo<lvilIe  never  once  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  dreiim  of  the  apparition,  or  suggested 
any  of  the  possibilities  by  which  it  is  fashionable 
to  explain  supernatural  appearances  as  wild  vaga- 
ries of  the  fancy  or  deceptions  of  the  optic  nerves. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  deeply  impressed  with 
the  truth  and  reality  of  what  he  had  heard  ;  and, 
after  a  considerable  pause,  regretted,  with  much 
appearance  of  sincerity,  that  hia  early  friend 
sliould  in  his  house  have  been  uufortnnato  enough 
to  have  suffered  so  severely. 

"I  am  more  sorry  for  your  pain,  my  dear 
Browne/'  he  continued,  "  that  it  is  the  un- 
happy, though  most  unexpected,  result  of  an  ex- 
periment of  my  own.  You  must  know  that  from 
my  father  and  grandfatlier^s  time,  at  least,  tlie 
apartment  which  was  assigned  to  you  last  night 
had  bpon  slint  on  account  of  reports  that  it  was 
distnrbe<l  by  supernatural  sights  and  noises.  AV'^hen 
I  came,  a  few  weeks  since,  into  possession  of  tlie 
estate,  I  thought  the  accommmlation  which  the 
castle  afforded  for  my  friends  was  not  extensive 
enough  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  the  invisi- 
ble world  to  retain  possession  of  a  comfortable 
Bleeping  apartment.  I  therefore  caused  the  Tap- 
estried Chamber,  as  wo  call  it,  to  be  opened,  and, 
without  destroying  its  uir  of  uiitiquity,  I  had  such 
new  articles  of  furniture  placed  in  it  as  became 
the  modern  times.  Yet,  as  the  opinion  that  the 
room  was  haunted  very  strongly  prevailed  among 
the  domestics,  and  wiis  also  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  to  many  of  my  friends,  I  feared  some 
prejudice  might  be  entertained  by  the  first  occu- 
pant of  the  Tapestried  Chamber,  which  might 
tend  to  revive  the  evil  report  which  it  had  la- 
bored under,  and  so  disappoint  my  purpose  of 
rendering  it  a  useful  part  of  the  liouse.  I  must 
confess,  my  dear  Browne,  that  your  arrival  yester- 
day, agreeable  to  me  for  a  thousand  reasons  be- 
sides, seemed  the  most  favorable  opportunity  of 
removing  the  unpleasant  rumors  which  attached 
lo  tiie  room,  since  your  courage  was  indubitable, 
and  your  mind  free  from  any  preoccupation  on 
the  subject.  I  could  not,  therefore,  have  chosen 
a  more  fitting  subject  for  my  experiment." 
*  "  Upon  my  life,"  said  General  Browne,  some- 
what hastily,  '*  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your 
lordrthip^very  particularly  indebted,  indeed  I  I 
am  likely  to  remember  for  some  time  the  conse- 
quences of  the  '  experiment/ as  your  lordship  is 
pleased  to  call  it." 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  unjust,  my  dear  fricndj" 


said  Lord  Woodville.  **  Y'ou  Imve  only  to  reflect 
for  a  single  moment  in  order  to  be  convinced  that 
I  could  not  augur  the  possibility  of  the  pain  to 
which  you  have  been  so  unhappily  exposed.  I 
was  yesterday  morning  a  complete  skeptic  on  the 
subject  of  supernatural  appearances.  Nay.  I  am 
sure  that,  had  I  tobl  you  wliat  was  said  about  the 
room,  those  very  reports  would  have  induced  you, 
by  your  own  choice,  to  select  it  for  your  accom- 
modation. It  was  my  misfortune — i^erhaps  my 
error — but  really  cannot  be  termed  my  fault,  that 
>'0u  have  been  afllicted  so  strangely." 

"Strangely,  indeed  !"  said  the  general,  resum- 
ing his  good  leniper  ;  **and  I  acknowledge  that  I 
have  no  right  to  be  offended  with  your  lordship 
for 'treating  me  like  what  I  used  to  think  mysolf 
— a  man  of  some  firmness  and  courage.  But  I 
see  my  post  horses  are  arrived,  and  I  must  not  de- 
tain your  lordship  from  your  amusement." 

*^Nay,  my  old  friend,"  stiid  Ivord  Woodville, 
''since  you  cannot  stay  with  us  another  day, 
whicli,  indeed,  I  can  no  longer  urge,  give  me  at 
least  half  an  hour  more.  You  used  to  love  pict- 
ures, and  1  liave  a  gallery  of  portraits,  some  of 
them  by  V' andyke,  representing  ancestry  to  whom 
this  property  and  castle  formerly  belonged.  I 
think  timt  several  of  them  will  strike  you  as  pos- 
sessing merit." 

General  Browne  accepted  the  invitation,  though 
somewhat  unwillingly.  It  was  evident  he  was  not 
to  breathe  freely  or  at  ease  till  he  left  Woodville 
Castle  far  behind  him.  He  could  not  refuse  his 
friend's  invitation,  however,  and  the  less  so  that 
he  was  ashamed  of  the  momentary  peevishness 
which  he  had  displayed  toward  his  well-meaning 
entertainer. 

The  general,  therefore,  followed  Lord  Wood- 
ville through  several  rooms  into  a  long  gallery 
hung  with  pictures,  which  the  latter  pointed  out 
to  his  guest,  telling  the  names  aud  giving  some 
account  of  the  personages  whose  portraits  pre- 
sented themselves  in  progression.  General  Browne 
was  but  little  interested  in  the  details  which  these 
accounts  conveyeil  to  him. 

They  were,  indeed,  of  the  kind  which  are  usu- 
ally found  in  an  old  family  gallery.  Here  was  a 
Cavalier,  who  had  ruitied  the  estate  in  the  Royal 
cause  ;  there  a  fine  lady,  who  had  reinstated  it  by 
contracting  a  niatch  with  a  wealthy  Roundhead. 
There  hung  a  gallant  who  had  been  in  danger  for 
corresponding  with  the  exiled  Court  at  St.  Ger- 
main's ;  here  one  who  had  taken  arms  for  Will- 
iam at  the  Revolution  ;  and  there  a  third  that  ha*! 
thrown  his  weight  alternately  into  the  scale  of 
Whig  and  Tory. 

While  Lord  Woodville  was  cramming  those 
words  into  his  guest's  ear,  **  against  the  stomach 
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•"therk  wie  ib!'  ire  exci^-mmed." 

of  hia  sense,"  they  gained  the  middle  of  the  gal- 
lery, when  he  beheld  Genenil  limwue  suddenly 
start,  and  nssumo  au  attitude  of  the  utmost  sur- 


prise, not  unmixed  with  fenr,  ns  his  eyes  were 

Caught  mid  snddenly  riveted  by  a  iwrtnut  of  :iii 
old  latly  in  a  eacrjue,  the  fasliiouablo  dresa  of  tiio 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*'  There  gjie  is  !'*  lie  cxrlainied  ;  '•  there  slio  is  in 
form  uni]  features,  Ihoti^'h  inferior  in  demoniacal 
ex{>re6fiiou  to  tho  accursed  hag  who  visited  me  last 
night:*' 

"  If  that  bo  the  case,"  said  tho  young  noblo- 
mnn,  *'  there  can  remain  no  longer  any  doubt  i»f 
the  horriblereality  of  your  apparition.  Tliiit  is  the 
picture  of  a  wretciicd  ancestress  of  mine,  of  whoeo 
crimes  a  black  and  fearful  catalogue  Is  recorded 
in  a  family  history  in  my  charter  chest.  Tho  re- 
cital of  them  would  bo  too  horrible  :  it  is  enoiitrh 
to  Bay  that  in  you  fatal  aimrtmont  incest  and  un- 
natural murder  woro  oomniitted.  I  will  restore  lb 
to  the  solitude  to  which  the  better  judgment  of 
those  who  preceded  mo  had  consigned  it,  ac.d 
never  shall  anyone,  so  long  as  I  can  prevent  it,  bo 
exposed  to  a  repetition  of  the  supernatural  horrors 
which  could  shake  such  courage  as  yours." 

Thus  the  friends,  who  had  met  with  snch  glee, 
parted  in  a  very  dillerent  mood  ;  I^rd  Woodville 
to  command  the  Tapestried  Chamber  to  be  dis- 
mantled and  tho  door  built  u|) ;  and  General 
Urowne  to  seek  in  some  less  beautiful  country, 
aiul  with  somo  less  dignified  frieml,  forgetfulness 
of  ihe  painful  night  which  Ito  liud  passed  in 
AVoodvillo  Castle. 
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AT   THE    WORLD'S    FAIR. 


By  Mercia  Abbott  Kkith. 


It  has  been  noteil  as  one  of  tin  coincidences  in 
tho  history  of  lace  that  it  first  attained  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  art  in  the  same  widely  remote  portions 
of  Europe  wiiere  pictorial  art  minlo  tho  most  rapid 
strides  toward  excellence  in  design  and  color. 
Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Italy  and  tho 
Low  Countrio.-*,  handmade  lace  hail  become  an  in- 
dustry of  commercial  and  artistic  importance. 
As  from  tho  infancy  of  art  in  Italy  her  relations 
with  tho  TjOw  Countries  were  very  close,  naturally 
the  handiwork  of  tho  art-loving  Italians  was  early 
known  to,  and  readily  adopted  by,  the  artistic  and 
thrifty  Flemings. 

During  tlie  century  the  work  was  introtluced 
throughout  Europe,  hut  in  no  other  country  wa^ 
n^  mucli  originality  shown,  or  aa  liii;h  a  degree  of 
skill  attained,  as  in  France.  There  tho  demand 
waa  great,  and  the  art  developed  wonderfully, 
aided  by  tho  importation  of  workers  and  methods 


from  Italy.  Tho  industry  incrojisod  or  waned,  ac- 
cording to  circnmstances,  nntil,  during  the  eight- 
eentli  century,  England,  Belgium  and  France  re- 
mained as  the  chief  producers  of  either  '*  needlo 
point"  or  "pillow  lace."  This  latter  variety, 
made  with  bobbins  upon  a  pillow,  followed  closely 
the  designs  worked  with  tlie  needle,  and  though 
both  beautiful  and  durable,  was  neither  lu  deli- 
cate nor  vaiuuhle. 

Two  centuries  ago  pillow  laco  was  extensively 
made  by  the  Avomen  of  England  and  Ireland,  giv- 
iu*r  hicrativo  employment  to  many  willing  hands. 
With  the  advent  of  nuichine-made  lacos  and  lack 
of  knowledgo  of  the  relative  value  of  tho  two 
styles  the  cottagers  found  it  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  the  wealthy  manufacturers.  English 
capital  governed  q^kqy^  marketable  product  of  Ire- 
land, and  under  tho  pressure  of  tliis  .monopoly, 
unprotected   by  **liomo   rule,**  Irish  lace,  as  a 
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known  articio  of  commerco,  ceased  to  exiat.  Al-  tlie  hope  of  aulhig  the  Sisters  in  their  worthy  cn- 
though  many  laces  wore  still  produced  there,  they  deavor,  she  secured  a  fragment  of  foreiijii  antique 
wore  rated  aa  Englisli  goods,  the  outside  world  lace,  which  slie  picked  to  iiicoes,  stitcli  liy  stitch, 
giving  to  English  workers  the  credit  largely  due  in  the  etiort  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  skill  ilis- 
ti)  Iiioh  peasant  women,  played  in  its  workuianshi|).  long  buried  with  tho 

The  opening  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  forgotten  artist.  Carefully  studying  every  twist 
where  for  the  first  time  women  partieip:itu  in  ai  and  turn,  fiurn  tho  detached  particlua  she  caught 
important  national  enterpriaef  has  avvakoued  an  the  idea  which  later  resulted  in  tho  formation  of 
interest  in  tho  different  avenues  of  work  where  a  bcaiiLifiil  wlinlc.  Persevering  toil  overcame 
women  have  shown  the  ability,  not  alone  to  seize  seemingly  insnrmonntiiblo  obstaclee,  and  as  the 
possibilities,  but  to  create  opporcuuiiios.  In  the  patient  teacher  gaiiicd  in  ex[>erionco,  and  tho  iu- 
desire  to  know  something  of  ^ho  work  accom-  tercsted  pupils  in  skilly  most  satisfactory  results 
plished  througli  the  inspiration  and 
aspiration  of  women,  wo  turn  to  one 
branch  of  woman's  work — hai»d- 
mailc  lace. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
within  a  few  decades,  through  the 
efforts  of  noble  women,  this  anciertt 
industry  has  awakened  to  new  hfc 
in  two  portions  of  Europe.  To- 
day, in  Ireland  and  Italy,  the  clioic- 
cst  varieties  of  the  faruons  sixteenth 
century  Laces  arc  being  made,  with 
artistic  and  Ouancial  success  as- 
sured. 

Tho  revival  of  this  industry  in 
Ireland  is  owinir  to  the  fosterin^f 
care  of  tho  uuns  iu  tlie  o:>nvent 
school  of  Youghal,  an  institution 
which  has  become  celebrated  for  \U 
nmstcry  of  this  beautiful  art.  It 
wjis  tho  fixed  determination  of  the 
Sisters  at  Youghal  to  secure  some 
remunerative  occupation  for  tlieir 
girls.  This  intention  became  a 
promising    corcaiuty    in    18o2» 

through  the  ingenuity  of  a  young  j^  vekktiajj  lack  handkerchief  upon  which  the  atAKEK 

woman  of   Kerry.      Animated    by  was  esgaged  for  FrvE  years. 
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were  secnred,  aiul  at  this  present  time  several 
varieties  of  the  Ttaliun  needle  points  are  8Uceofl8- 
fnlly  duplicated  in  Irish  convents. 

T)»e  interest  felt  in  the  United  States  in  this 
feminine  industry  is  due  to  the  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen, whose  efforts  are  ably  sustained  by  the 
women  of  Ireland  who  are  nationalists,  as  well 
as  those  of  inflnouce  in  England  and  Scotland 
who  sympathize  with  her  benevolent  project. 

When  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  bocanie  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  the  countess  expressed  an  ear- 
neat  desire  to  identify  herself  with  all  of  the  in- 
terestii  of  the  country.  One  of  the  practical 
methods  which  she  adopted  was  to  make  use  of 
the  native  productions,  and  she  led  the  fashion  in 
wertiing  Irish  poplins  and  laces,  which  at  once  be- 
came popular.  Surprised  at  the  superior  quality 
of  the  lace,  she  proceeded  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  its  manufacture,  and  was  gratilied  to  6nd 
that  in  several  convent  schools  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  had  been  reached.  From  that  time 
the  aim  of  the  countess  has  been  to  spread  tliis 
industry  through  the  peasant  homes  of  Ireland, 
where  some  system  of  remunerative  work  is  so 
much  needed.  A  degree  of  success  has  rewarded 
her  effort,  and  now,  in  many  poor  cottages,  the 
women  and  girls,  each  with  tiny  hoop  held  in  the 
left  hand,  ply  rapidly  the  needle  with  its  fairylike 
thread  ;  under  their  patient  fingers  beautiful  de- 
signs grow  in  distinctness  and  grace,  which  speak 
to  the  impoverished  toilers  of  comforts  in  their 
lives,  otherwise  unattainable. 

It  may  he  worthy  of  mention  that,  of  the  orig- 
inal class  of  Yonghal  forty  years  ago,  one,  Mary 
Fleming,  ia  still  engaged  in  designing.  The  su- 
periority of  the  work  which  lias  been  the  delight 
and  support  of  her  life  will  be  unquestioned  wlien 
it  is  known  that  many  of  the  first  prizes  at  Ken- 
sington are  yearly  awarded  to  the  Irish  designer. 

Not  content  simply  to  develoj)  the  industry  in 
Ireland,  the  countess  is  taking  active  measures  to 
secure  for  the  native  laoes  the  position  in  public 
regard  that  their  beaaties  merit,  assured  that 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  dainty  fabrics  is  required 
tc  bring  recognition  and  reward  to  the  producers. 

Lady  Aberdeen  is  president  of  the  "  Irish  In- 
dustries Association,"  which  has  made  extensive 
preparations  for  its  exhibit  at  the  Colutnbian  Ex- 
}>o8ition,  in  which  laces  and  the  process  of  mak- 
ing them  bear  no  inconsiderable  part.  The  count- 
ess visited  Chicago  last  year  and  made  the  necea- 
eary  arrangements  for  the  furtherance  of  her 
design.  8ho  asked  the  Sistern  at  Voughal  and 
other  convent  schools  to  select  from  their  pupils 
those  who  are  proficient  in  the  art  of  needle  point, 
whom  she  lias  sent  to  Chicago.  They  were  re- 
ceived in  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  where 


they  work  upon  the  varions  styloa  of  lace,  from 
designs  made  expressly  for  the  exhibit,  thus  con- 
tributing the  productions  of  Irish  hands  mado 
upon  American  soil. 

Later,  a  still  more  important  enterprise  has 
been  undertaken  by  this  same  association.  It  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  build  an  Irish  village  upon 
the  Exposition  grounds,  the  buildings  to  l>e  typ- 
ical cottages,  with  the  details  of  domestic  life 
going  on  from  day  to  day,  entirely  in  accord  with 
Irish  peasant  customs.  The  consent  of  the  au- 
thorities having  been  given,  the  countess  left  the 
arrangements  with  ber  colaborer,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Hart,  who  recently  has  given  in  detail  the  plan 
(since  realized)  for  the  village,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken  :  **  AVe  shall  h;ive 
seven  cottages  in  which  i>easant  girls  and  lads 
will  be  seen  at  work  weaving,  spinning,  dyeing, 
sprigging,  carving,  etc.  The  girls  will  be  dressed 
in  Conneniara  red  petticoats,  tishwifo  skirts  and 
blouses  witli  scarlet  cloaks.  The  first  cottage  will 
have  undressed  walls  of  granite,  with  a  hooded 
firoplace  and  a  dresser  full  of  bright  crockery  ;  a 
girl  will  be  seen  dyeing  and  spinning  our  famons 
hand-aiui-hearth  homespuns,  the  wool  of  which 
she  gets  from  the  lichens  and  heather  of  her  na- 
tive bog  outside.  There  will  be  an  imitation  peat 
fire,  and  on  this  the  dyer  will,  from  time  to  time, 
place  her  iron  potato  pot  and  proceed  to  dye  the 
wool.  ...  In  the^ocond  cottage  there  will  be  linen 
weavingB  and  cmbroiderings  uf  the  famous  Kells 
art  embroidery ;  while  linen  damask  weaving  on 
a  Jacquard  hand  loom  and  fringe  knotting  will 
be  in  the  third.  In  the  fourth  cottage  every  de- 
scription of  Irish  lace  will  be  introduced.  There 
will  be  a  Limerick  lace  worker  at  her  frame,  the 
Torchon  lace  worker  at  her  pillow,  the  numerous 
varieties  of  point  lace,  etc.  Sprigging  and  vein- 
ing,  which  are  used  to  produce  the  beautiful  liL-m- 
stitched  handkerchiefs  of  Belfast,  will  be  shown  in 
the  next  cottage.  The  girls  of  Down  will  also  ex- 
hibit their  exquisite  and  delicate  work.  .  .  .  Many 
other  features  of  an  Irish  industrial  village  will  ap- 
pear, with  interesting  (/cltic  memorials.'* 

The  process  throiigli  which  the  exquisitely  fine 
threati  is  matle.  used  for  the  choice,  handwrnnght 
l^ce,  is  one  requiring  both  care  and  skill.  The 
best  quality  of  flax  is  cultivated  in  Northern 
France  and  in  Belgium.  When  cut,  it  is  carefully 
sunned  and  dried  in  the  field,  then  housed  until 
another  season,  when  it  is  carried  to  Court rai, 
and  placed  in  crates  to  be  steeped  in  the  Lys,  a 
sluggish  stream,  whose  waters  arc  soft  and  clear. 
Further  preparation  ia  required  before  it  is  ready 
for  the  spinner,  at  which  time  it  has  a  commercial 
Yalne,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  pound. 

The  best  spinning  is  still  done  in  Flanders,  as 
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it  has  been  for  centuries.  The  .finest  threads  can 
only  be  spun  in  basements  or  cellars,  as  the  dry 
air  nbore  ground  canses  the  delicate  filament  to 
break.  It  is  so  extremely  fine  that  it  ia  felt  rather 
than  seen,  and  the  spinner  in  the  semi-gloom  is 
governed  by  the  sense  of  toucli,  and  stops  lier 
wheel  on  noticing  the  slightest  inequality.  Tlie 
damp,  diirk  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  only  a 
single  ray  of  light  shall  fall  directly  upon  each 
wiicol.  As  a  uaLurnl  result,  heulth  and  sight  soon 
fail;  the  hands  constantly  btMunuljed  witli  cold 
become  crippled  with  rheumatism,  and  premature 
old  age  attacks  the  worker  befoi'e  youth  is  paased. 
Sad  as  it  is,  the  necessity  for  employment  is  im- 
perative and  the  wages  are  high  ;  consequently 
the  ranks  of  the  Flemish  spinners  are  always  full. 

The  recent  renewal  of  interest  in  lacemaking 
in  Italy,  as  in  Ireland,  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
women  of  higli  birth  and  position,  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  poor  countrywomen.  Tliere 
is  a  legend  of  the  long  ago,  which  tells  how  Ve- 
netian laoe  attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence ;  but  the  beginning  ia  not  more  marvelous 
than  the  story  of  its  revival,  wliich  reads  like  a 
charming  bit  of  romance. 

Six  miles  from  Venice,  the  Island  of  Burano 
rises  from  the  mists  of  the  quiet  lagoons,  and  is 
one  of  the  many  outlying  islands  attractive  to  the 
traveler.  For  centuries  it  has  been  the  home  of 
a  hardy  race  of  fishermen  and  gardeners,  their 
wives  and  daughters  being  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  a  certain  variety  of  lace,  known  as  Bu- 
rano point.  The  story  of  its  early  production 
there  is.  briefly,  that  a  sailor,  returning  from  an 
extendetl  cruise  in  the  southern  seas,  brought  to 
his  betrothed  a  fine  specimen  of  coralline,  telling 
her  that  it  was  the  lace  the  fiiscinating  mermaids 
wove  in  their  coral  caves,  far  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Indian  .Sea.  The  maiden,  who  possessed 
Bome  skill  in  needlework,  was  piqued  at  her  lovers 
praise  of  the  mythical  beauty,  and  said  :  "  I  will 
rival  the  mermaid  ;  my  bridal  veil  shall  be  like 
the  lace  of  the  sea,  but  far  more  beautiful.**  Dur- 
ing the  long  months,  which  grow  into  years,  that 
the  sailor  lad  was  absent,  day  by  day  the  young 
lacemaker  studied  the  coralline,  and  with  her 
needle  wrought  out  its  fanciful  designs  ;  she 
formed  the  raised  knots  and  tiny  stars  which  she 
united  with  delicate  "brides,'*  a  |>eculiarily  of 
the  Burano  point,  continuing  her  work  until  she 
had  produced  a  long  scarf  of  exquisite  texture,  so 
niarvelously  beautiful  that  when  she  indeed  wore 
ir  as  her  bridal  veil  it  was  the  admiration  of  all 
Venice.  Thus,  the  legend  says,  the  art  was  in- 
troduced which  later  gave  to  Venice  the  credit  of 
producing  masterpieces  ia  lace^  as  in  painting 
aud  sculpture. 


For  more  than  one  hundred  years  this  wonder- 
ful method  was  lost  to  the  world  ;  no  inquiry 
availetl  to  bring  to  light  the  secret  of  tlie  world- 
famous  Venetian  point  made  at  Burano,  for  the 
islanders  claitued  only  to  retain  a  vague  traditioQ 
of  the  artistic  handiwork  which  in  other  years 
had  been  their  principal  occuimlion.  It  may  not 
be  true  that  it  was  owing  to  the  pjoseiice  of  the 
unwelcome  Austrians  that  lace  us  an  article  of 
commerce  ceased  to  exist  :  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it 
was  revived  shortly  after  the  "  unitication  of 
Italy  "  became  a  matter  of  history,  and  patriotic 
fervor  warmed  every  Italian  heart.  The  close  of 
that  unequal  and  long-protracted  contlict  left 
Italy  in  poverty,  and  the  unusually  severe  winter 
of  the  memorable  year  1872  caused  much  suffer- 
ing amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  the  islanders 
on  Burano  were  reduced  to  the  vergQ  of  starva- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  true  condition  of  affairs  was 
known  their  immediate  disbrese  was  removed,  and 
then  philanthropic  people  sought  for  some  means 
of  employment  which  should  be  of  permur»ent 
benefit.  After  the  failure  of  several  projects  two 
noble  women,  maids  of  honor  to  Queen  Margha- 
rita  and  under  her  auspices,  undertook  to  estab* 
lish  a  school  for  systematic  instruction  in  the  art 
of  lacemaking.  With  a  faint  hope  that  some 
traces  of  ancient  methods  might  be  found,  a  thor- 
ough search  was  made  among  the  older  inhabit- 
ants of  Burano.  At  last  a  woman,  seventy  years 
of  age,  was  discovered  who  still  possessed  frag- 
ments of  the  fairy  webs  which  she  was  taught  to 
make  in  her  youth.  She  at  first  thought  it  im- 
possible to  bring  from  the  long- forgotten  past  any 
of  her  olJen  skill  ;  but  when  she  tested  her  mem- 
ory and  found  that  her  hand  had  not  quite  lost 
its  cunning  she  consented  to  work  with  those  ac- 
customed to  teaching,  and  endeavor  to  instruct 
a  class  of  eight  pupils  in  the  unique  stitch  which 
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ilistinctivclj  marks  the  famous  **Biiraiio  poiut 
luce.  '* 

So  succesafnl  was  alio  iii  iinparLiiig  instruction 
that  from  that  small  beginning-,  twenty  yeare 
ago,  has  resiilteil  the  eniplinnuMiL  of  hundretls  of 
wnn»en,  wlio,  under  the  ]mtroii:Lge  of  their  be- 
loved queen,  arc  hnilding  up  an  industry  of  per- 
manent value  to  people  and  country. 

In  aVecent  letter  to  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  toiicli- 
in<;  tlie  exhibit  of  the  famous  collection  of  histor- 
ical  laces  owned  by  the  Queen  of  Italy,  tho  Count- 
ess Brazza,  wlio  has  the  matter  in  charge,  makes 
some  interesting  Btatemcnts.  Slio  guarantees  tho 
most  perfect  exliibitiou  of  its  kind  ever  made, 
and  stipulates  only  for  an  advantageous  location. 

Tlio  countess  writes  :  **  Tho  Queen  intends  to 
Bond  the  crown  lacos,  a  thing  never  done  by  any 
sovereign  outeido  of  her  own  country.     Our  his- 


tory of  lace  begins  a  thousand  years  before  (Ilirist, 
with  photographs  of  objects  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs." 

U'ell  may  our  American  women  look  iip.in  the 
World's  Fair  as  tho  opfiortunity  of  a  lifetime,  and 
in  no  o?ie  feature  of  the  Exposition  will  be  more 
interest  felt  by  women  tlian  in  the  revival  of  the 
lace  industry. 

In  Italy  the  system  of  instruction  first  adopted 
and  steadily  maintained  has  proved  an  excellent 
one.  TIiB  known  results  challenge  tho  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  and  are  a  tribute  to  the  crea- 
tive genius  of  women.  The  future  of  this  UKitful 
and  artistic  enterprise  is  yet  to  bo  revealed,  bnt 
oven  now  Ihe  development  of  the  industry  lia?  ai- 
taiued  broader  and  dee[>er  proportions  than  tho 
far-reaching  charity  in  which  it  originated  could 
have  anticipated. 
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"You  would  not  do  that  at  home,"  I  Faid  to  without  pride,  into  a  dairy,  and  buying  a  glass  of 

an  American  girl   in  Venice  one  day.     **That"  njilk  for  the  same  price  and  eating  at  the  counter, 

consisted  in  buying  a  roll  of  breatl  for  five  contoa-  For  two  cents  she  had  bought  her  evening  nictd. 
fiimi  (one  cent),  carrying  it,  withont  paper  and        "  No,"  she  replied  ;  "there  are  a  great  tmmy 
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things  I  do  here  I  would  not  do  at  home.  Look 
at  tiioee  shoes/'  thrusting  into  view  a  pair  that 
were  split  iicross  tlie  toes,  burst  out  at  the  sides 
and  riiiped  up  the  buck.  **  Would  I  wear  those 
at  home  ?  Well,  I  think  not  !  But  here,  oh, 
here,  disreputable  shoes  are  considered  very  ar- 
tistic. And  it  is  well  they  are.  considering  that 
most  of  UH  have  to  wear  them  after  we  have  beou 
over  here  awhile. 

*'  One  must  lay  aside  all  love  for  beautiful  and 
dainty  clothing,  all  vanity.,  all  desire  for  personal 
ease  and  comfort,  all  sensitiveness  to  ridicule,  if 
one  wishes  to  become  an  artist.  Look  at  that  girl 
there  ;"  and  she  pointed  to  a  young  artist  who  was 
blnshing  and  looking  yery  uncomfortable,  al- 
though evidently  trying  to  appear  perfectly  at 
ease.  She  hud  her  canvas  covered  with  dabs  of 
yellow  and  red,  preparatory  to  putting  on  a  clear 
blue  sky  in  broken  colors.  Behind  hor  were  a 
dozen  or  more  urchins,  one  of  whom  was  shout- 
ing, '*0h,  clie  bella !  che  bella  !"  and  assuming 
attitudes  of  mock  admiration  for  the  amusement 
of  his  companions.  The  little  wretches  were  per- 
fectly aware  of  their  victim's  misery. 

'*  That  is  bad  enougli,  but  it  is  not  half  as  bad 
as  intuitively  to  feel  tliere  is  a  true  artist  stand- 
ing back  of  you,  '  takin'  not«s/  Yes,  we  have 
onr  trials,  our  sunburned  and  ruined  complexions, 
frowzy  hair  and  shabby  clothes.  Some  days  every- 
thing goes  wrong.  If  we  wish  for  a  gray  day  the 
sun  is  sure  to  shine  brilliantly,  and  vice  versa  if 
we  wish  a  bright  day.  Yesterday  1  had  a  serious 
intention  of  giving  up  the  artistic  career  forever. 
The  sun  wua  interniittetit,  one  nanient  shining 
brilliantly,  the  next  slipping  under  a  cloud.  The 
wind  was  liigh,  and  several  times  blew  my  easel 
over,  my  clothes  into  the  paint  on  my  palette,  my 
shawl  into  the  canal.  //  waetffro  cumo,  tore  a  piece 
of  paper  into  small  bits,  flung  it  away  scornfully 
and  walked  ntf.  lie  desired  to  intimate  that  it 
looked  as  if  I  had  f!ung  on  the  canvas  at  random 
small  hits  nf  paint.  That  wae  the  lesson  for  the 
day,  for  which  I  must  pay  live  francs.  While  cross- 
ing in  the  ferry  a  gust  of  wind  snatched  the  canvas 
from  my  hand  and  sent  it  sailing  down  the  ttrand 
Canal.  When  I  laiuled  the  rain  was  falling,  and 
I  must  trudge  to  my  room  carrying  an  umbr(dhi, 
a  heavy  paint  box,  a  stool  and  easel,  and  hohi  up 
my  skirts  at  the  same  time.  IIow  sensible  Rosa 
Bonheur  is  to  wear  trousers  !  The  height  of  mis- 
ery had  been  reached,  however,  when  I  had  seen 
a  girl  in  dainty,  elegant  clothing  gliding  tlown 
the  canal  in  a  gondola  from  which  the  American 
flag  watj  r.oating,  and  placidly  reading — Fuakk 
Leslie's!  For  the  time  being  I  shattered  the 
Tenth  Commandment  and  was  consumed  with 
envy  as  visions  of  hammocks  and  monthly  maga- 


zines, and  all  the  et  ceteras  of  civilized  life, 
flashed  before  me. 

"  But  such  days  are  exceptional ;  there  are  days 
when  the  colors  blend  harmotuouaiy,  when  the 
brushes  magically  convey  to  the  canvas  some  of 
nature's  beauty,  and  when  the  master  nods  ap- 
provingly and  says,  *  Sono  conteuto.  Coraggio  ed 
avauti  I'  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  first  criti- 
cism a  friend  of  mine  received  in  a  Paris  studio  ? 
.She  was  a  sensitive  girl,  aJul  after  working  several 
days  on  a  sketch  of  the  human  figure  waited  nerv- 
ously for  the  criticism  of  the  master.  He  came  ; 
the  great  man  looked  at  her  work  a  moment.  '  It 
looks  like  a  dried  fish,'  he  said,  and  went  on  to 
the  next  student. 

**  But  a  friend  in  Munich  had  a  worse  experi- 
ence than  that.  Tlie  professor,  a  great  burly 
German,  came  to  the  studio  with  its  half  a  hun- 
dred students,  passed  rapidly  from  one  to  the 
other,  criticising  as  he  went.  Coming  to  my 
friend's  first  effort,  he  paused  a  moment,  then 
seizing  a  palette  knife,  scraped  off  every  atom  of 
paint,  and  passed  on  to  the  next  student,  shout- 
ing :   '  Zu  helle  !    Zn  helle  !' 

*'  It  is  not  by  criticism  alone  we  learn,  but  by 
watching  others  work,  studying  nature  assidu- 
ously, and  by  constant  practice.  No,  we  could 
not  study  as  well  in  America,"  she  said,  replying 
to  a  question  of  mine.  "There  is  no  art  atmos- 
phere there  to  surround  us.  Here  everything  is 
art.  Take  Venice  during  the  summer  months — 
why,  it  is  a  perfect  artist's  paradise.  Almost 
every  third  person  you  meet  is  an  artist.  Did 
you  notice  the  man  who  just  passed  us  ?  That 
was  Rico,  the  great  Spanish  painter  whoso  pict- 
ures sell  so  well  in  America.  Not  long  ago  a 
small  picture  of  his,  six  by  twelve,  sold  for  fourteen 
hundred  dollars.  Ah,  me  !  he  can  well  afford  to 
have  his  private  gondolier,  his  boy  to  set  up  his 
e-aael  and  hold  an  umbrella  over  him  !  Although 
Spanish,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Italian,  as 
his  pictures  usually  represent  scenes  in  Italian 
life.  That  man  there  painting  in  front  of  San 
Marco  is  Sala,  one  of  the  best  aquarellists  of 
Northern  Italy.  His  pictures,  too,  find  a  good 
market  in  America.  His  patience,  however,  does 
not  match  his  genius,  and  it  is  only  by  the  great- 
est amount  of  insistence  and  persuasion  that  one 
can  get  a  lesson  from  him. 

'*  There  goes  an  American  artist !"  pointing  to 
a  man  gliding  past  in  a  gondola  and  surrounded 
by  all  an  artist's  paraphernalia.  '*  It  is  Scott, 
who  paints  atmospheric  effects  so  beautifully. 

'•  Many  of  the  artists  from  Paris  bring  their 
classes  here  during  the  summer  months.  Youth- 
ful husbands  come  and  bring  their  brides.  It  is 
an  idyllic  sort  of  a  honeymoon.     While  the  bus- 
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bftnd  stnckes  and  paints  the  wife  aita  fondly  be- 
side hirn^.  either  chfttting  or  reading;  and  when 
she  grows  tire<l  of  thiit  she  slips  quietly  down  into 
the  goadohi  by  the  atepa  for  a  nap.  At  noon, 
perhaps,  she  will  forage  around  among  the  neigh- 
boring shops  and  get  up  a  Bohemian  lunch  of 
wine,  Imrd  broad  and  a  bit  of  cheese  or  Bologna 
eatisage.  Then  at  night  they  will  dine  at  a  third- 
class  restaurant  which  is  frequented  by  many  of 
the  artistic  guild,  and  they  will  all  have  a  jolly 
good  time  together. 

"  Altogether,  it  is  not  an  unpleasant  life  to 
live.  We  become  accustomed  to  Bohemian  ways 
of  living  ;  we  wander  about  into  strange  lands, 
see  strange  sights,  meet  strange  people,  and  live 
AS  we  like,  careleaa  of  appearances.  And  then  we 
all  have  ogr  dreams  of  fame. 

"Tiw  first  thing  we  learn  on  our  arrival  here  is 
that  we  know  nothing  —  in  fact,  less  tlian  noth- 
ing, as  we  must  unlearn  all  we  thought  we  knew. 
The  next  is  that  there  is  no  electric  road  to  fame. 
(Will  Mr.  Edisou  kindly  take  note  and  remedy 
this  ?)  We  come  with  the  preconceived  idea  that 
a  year  will  bo  ample  time  to  learn  all  there  is  to 
learn.  We  stay  one  year,  two,  three,  five,  and 
then  find  it  will  take  a  lifetime  to  learn  all  we 
wish  to  know. 

"  To  enter  an  art  school  in  Italy  one  must  pre- 
t  a  piece  of  one's  work  for  inspection,  a  certifi- 
cate of  vaccination  and  one  of  birth. 

"  Many  of  our  countrymen  come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  and,  liking  the  country  ami  art 
atmosphere,  remain.  In  Rome  there  are  quite  a 
number.  There  are  the  Storys,  father  and  son  ; 
Simmons,  Oreenough,  Ives.  Coleman,  Hazeltine, 
Vedder,  Harnisch,  Miss  Hoamer,  pretty  Luella 
Varney,  who  has  recently  married  an  Italian  gen- 
tleman ;  Miss  Zara  Freeborn,  in  Florence  ;  and 
many  other  sculptors  and  artists  who  have  given 
evidence  to  the  world  that  they  possess  more  than 
ordinary  talent  and  genius.  I  remember  while  in 
the  Euglish  Cemetery  at  Rome,  looking  for  the 
graves  of  Keats  and  Shelley,  seeing  a  monument 
Richard  S.  Greenough  had  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  wife  — *  Psycho  Divesting  Herself  of 
Mortality.'    It  was  beautiful,  delicate  an<l  idyllic. 

'*  Rome,  Venice,  Florence  and  Naples  are  the 
best  Italian  cities  for  the  study  of  painting; 
Rome.  Florence  and  Milan,  for  sculpture.  For  a 
few  years  past  it  has  been  the  mode  for  Italian 
painters  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Parisians,  bat  now 
the  tide  has  turned,  and  the  Parisians  are  adopt- 
ing the  Italian  methods.  There  ia  much  jealousy 
between  the  two  nationalities.  The  Italian  paint- 
ers aiy  the  Frenchman  ])aint8  a  picture  and  then 
calls  all  the  world  to  admire  it,  and  himself  an  tho 
author  of  it,  saying,  'Je  suis  brav';'  while  the 


Italian  lets  the  merits  of  his  picture  advertise 
tiiemeelves,  and  shrinks  modestly  in  the  back- 
ground. 

'•  Paris,  Munich  and  the  Italian  cities  men- 
tioned are  noted  for  good,  solid  studio  work ; 
Brittany,  Ilolland,  Venice,  for  outdoor  effects. 

'*The  woman  artist  has  a  few  more  difficnltiea 
to  overcome  than  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  A 
short  time  ago,  while  in  Milan,  I  was  desirous  of 
making  a  little  sketch  iu  one  of  the  churches.  I 
was  told  that  I  must  get  jiennissioii,  hut  that 
tlie  asking  was  mere  formality,  as  it  was  always 
granted.  After  interviewing  segrestauos,  porle- 
najos  and  priests,  and  not  getting  permission,  I 
wondered  what  mere  formality  was  iu  Italy.  I 
was  told  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  paint  in 
the  church,  when  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  I 
had  just  come  from  there,  aud  had  seen  a  man 
artist  calmly  pursuing  his  calling.  I  was  told 
that  he  was  au  old  resident  aud  a  man ;  no 
woman  was  ever  given  permission,  for  they  would 
distracb  the  attention  of  the  worshipers. 

*•  Later,  receiving  permission  to  paint  in  an- 
other church,  I  saw  there  was  much  truth  iu  this 
idea  of  attracting  or  distracting  the  attention  of 
the  worshipers.  I  was  at  all  times  surrounded  by 
an  ever-shifting,  varying  crowd.  One  small  boy 
constituted  himself  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
continually  pointing  with  one  dirty  index  linger 
at  the  church  and  with  the  other  stuck  in  the 
fresh  paint  on  my  canvas,  explained,  with  la- 
conic lucidity  aud  reckless  grammar,  *  This  is 
that.'  I  wish  all  crowds  might  be  as  easily  dis- 
persed as  were  tho  priests  when  they  gatliered 
about.  It  was  only  necessary  to  smile.  They  fled 
from  a  woman's  smile  as  St.  Anthony  should  huve 
fled  from  his  beautiful  temptation.  Perhaps  you 
may  have  heard  of  our  young  countrywoman  in 
Paris  who  longed  to  achieve  fame  —  immortal 
fame.  Iler  funds  were  low,  but  she  had  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  a  potato,  a  turnip,  an  onion 
and  a  carrot.  With  great  care  she  artistically 
arranged  these  esculents,  sketched  them  iu,  and 
began  to  puint.  About  this  time  the  pangs  of 
hunger  attacked  her,  and  rather  diminished  her 
artistic  ardor.  She  devoured  tho  turnip,  rear- 
ranged the  group  and  painted  again.  Artists  do 
not  dine  sumptuously  every  day  in  the  year — you 
have  just  witnessed  my  evening  meal — and  hun- 
ger will  oft  quench  the  noblest  aspirations.  It 
was  not  long  until  the  carrot,  tho  potato  and  the 
ouion  followed  the  way  of  the  turnip,  aud  the 
artist  was  without  a  model.  History  does  not 
tell  what  became  of  her  after  that.  Perhaps  she 
starved,  or  perhaps,  as  she  wandered  despair- 
ingly along  the  crowded  boulevards  gazing  hun- 
grily in  at  the  shop  windows,  she  saw  a  crudlied 
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rosebud  lying  at  her  feet,  dropped  from  tlie  boaom 
of  some  dame  of  liigli  degree.  Perhaps  s!ie  seized 
this  broken  flower,  took  it  up  to  lier  sky  studio — 
the  rent  of  which  was  overdue — and  painted  it 
with  such  realistic  vigor  that  eternal,  undying 
fame  was  hers,  and  also  good  dinners  every  day 
of  licr  life. 

"  Uulike  the  rolling  stone,  the  artist  gathers 


mosa  from  every  revolution,  from  the  waysiJo 
spring,  from  the  flower  hiding  timidly  behind 
the  leaves,  from  the  old  stone  wall,  from  ihe 
river,  the  valley,  the  mountain. 

'*TheBLin  was  sinking  in  splendor  behind  the 
hills,  and  long  dark  shadows  were  falling  down 
the  slopes.  *  Like  onr  lives,' muttered  the  artist, 
*  the  sinidowB  hero,  the  lights  beyond.'" 


IT    IS   A   l'£BF£CT  ARTISTS   I'AKADISE. 


BACK  TO  ItACE,  TUEY   PACED   OFF  TWENTY   PACKS. 


WITH    THE   SETTING   OF   THE   SUN 

By  Delos  E. 


The  sun  was  setting. 

Coloucl  Robert  Uoyco  gat  on  tlio  veranda  of  Ills 
stately  Kcntnckj  mansion  \azi\j  puf!ing  at  a 
strong,  black  cigar,  wliilo  tho  slimlows  cast  by  tlio 
dying  sun  stretched  and  Icngtliciied  as  Old  Sol 
reluctantly  sank  behind  tiic  wnoded  hills.  Ho 
was  apparently  oblivious  to  his  surroundings,  and 
muttered  an  imprecation  when  a  little  black  boy 
aronscd  him  from  his  revorio. 

*'Tho  mail,  sah." 

lie  threw  away  the  black  cigar  and  sorted  over 
the  handful  of  letters  and  ]ui{>ers,  intuitively 
crusliing  the  duns  from  various  tradespeople^  and 
throwing  them,  unopened,  iu  a  little  heaj)  at  tho 
aide  of  his  chair.  A  frown  settled  over  the  strong 
countenance  and  disfigured  the  clcar-cnt  features. 
The  liwt  of  the  lot,  when  reached,  pleased  the 
colonel.  Its  square  envelope  suid  plainly  that  this 
vas  not  a  dun. 

But  his  pleasure  was  momentary.  With  a  hasty 
movement  he  ripped  open  tho  covering  of  a  let- 
ter written  iu  a  femiuiue  hand,  quite  Englisli  in 
its  angularity. 

lie  read  tho  first  few  lines;  his  face  paled,  the 
frown  returned,  liut  only  a  lloeting  expression 
of  pain,  a  deepening  of  tho  lines  about  the  eyes 
VoL  XXXVI..  Ko,'2-l(l. 
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and  month,  gave  a!iy  hint  of  tho  agony  he  en- 
dured. 

The  letter  was  a  challenge. 

"Oh,  Stella,  Stella  T'  he  muttered. 

Aloud  he  read  a  portion  of  the  missive. 

"  My  brother  cannot  fight ;  tlic  injury  you  did 
liim  precludes  it.  I  will  take  his  jilace.  At  half- 
past  four  to-day,  in  the  clearing  in  the  copso  near 
the  road — you  know  tho  place.  Pistols,  if  you 
please." 

This  picture  arose  before  his  mental  vision  :  A 
barroom — an  insult  to  his  mother  from  tho  lip« 
of  a  C4id,  half  drunk — a  smashing  blow  from  his 
powerful,  well  trained,  wiry  arm. 

And  beside  it  there  was  another  picture.  It  was 
tho  portrait  of  a  girl — a  neighboring  planter's 
daughter,  tlio  sister  of  the  man  ho  had  struck. 
Tall,  slender,  ju-oud  of  the  name  of  Vandcrgaw 
and  of  the  traditions  of  the  family  ;  all  the  beauty, 
fire  and  spirit  of  the  typical  Southern  girl  wore 
hers.  Why  shouldn't  tho  man  who  loved  her 
have  reason  to  think  her  a  credit  to  the  Bine 
Grass  State  ? 

Both  pictures  the  colonel  saw  as  ho  tried  to 
think  of  some  way  out  of  tho  difficulty,  the  only 
one  that  had  ever  balked  him. 
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But  time  was  flying — the  colonel  never  missed 
an  appointment. 

"  Rube." 

"Yea,  massa/'  almost  instantly. 

"  Saddle  Eemick." 

"  Yes,  massa  ;"  and  the  old  servant  of  "'to*  de 
wah,  sahy"  departed  on  bis  errand. 

Ill  three  minutes  the  horse  was  ready,  and  in 
another  the  colons  was  on  hk  back.  Ho  hed- 
tated. 

"  Rube." 

"Yes,  massa.** 

"  My  pistols— «M  tkat  they  lire  loaded." 

With  the  weapons  in  their  leathern  case  before 
him  he  rode  away,  uid  Bnbe  looked  after  him, 
wondering.  ..-^ 

"  You  are  late,  Robert." 

Her  voice  Wis  low  and  calm.  It  was  a  deter- 
mined, never-Mtering  voice.  She  gave  him  no 
time  for  argumobt. 


"  My  pistol — thank  yon.  They  are  loaded — 
yes.     The  other,  please." 

Back  to  back,  they  paced  off  twenty  paces, 
and,  turning,  fired.  The  little  bow  that  rested 
coquettishly  against  her  fair  throat  was  no  longer 
there.  The  colonel  stood  erect,  his  lips  a  trifle 
more  firmly  compressed,  his  face  a  shade  paler 
than  it  had  been.  His  pistol  had  not  played  him 
false.     His  aim  had  been  true.     He  was  satisfied. 

A  moment  only  stood  he  thus,  and  then,  with 
a  little  sigh,  his  oontrol  over  nerve  and  muscle 
was  relaxed^  and  Colonel  Robert  Royce  was  dead. 

8he  sprang  to  his  side. 

"  Robert  I— oh,  my  Robert  1  what  have  I  done  P 
Why,  he  will  not  speak — to " 

There  was  a  liule,  gurgling  08«;g9i,  a  cry,  half 
stifled,  and  frothy  blood  gasbMl  tr^rn  her  lips. 
A  vein,  a  tiny  blood  vessel  in  b«r  hingi,  bad  burst, 
and,  strangled,  she  fell,  limp  a.nd  lifeless,  over 
the  body  of  the  man  she  loved. 

The  ann  had  set. 


INTUITION. 

By  Frances  Isabel  Currie. 

A>  UTOW  entered  in  my  faeui, 
And  bnried,  it  lay  hidden  there. 

While  thoee  vho  knew  me  never  dreamed 
That  I  iiad  known  a  pain  or  care. 


A  littie  child  looked  in  my  eyes: 

I  tried  to  screen  ttiem.  but  in  rain ; 

She  kissed  my  lips  and  wept,  for  she 
Had  fathomed  all  my  secret  pain. 


I   THINK   OF   THEE. 

{From  the  Oerman  of  Ooethe.) 


I  THINK  of  thee 
When,  floating  out  to  me, 
The  songs  of  n^btingales  npon  the  breeze 
Are  wafted  from  the  oTerhangtng  trees ; 
When  dost  thou  think  of  me? 


I  think  of  thee 

With  pain,  yet  tenderly, 
With  anzions  Icmging,  yet  with  omel  fears. 
With  eyes  now  blinded  by  my  bnming  tean 

How  dost  thou  think  of  me? 


I  think  of  thee 

Where  gently,  silently, 
Abont  me  and  the  pretty  fonntain's  ^ring 
The  erening  shades  are  softly  gathering ; 

Where  thinkest  thon  <^  me? 


Oh,  thihk  of  me, 

Until,  united,  we 
Meet  in  the  haven  of  our  better  home; 
At  eT*ry  distance  and  where'er  I  roam 

rU  think  alone  of  thee. 


AMATEUR   CANOE 


BUILDING. 
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Since  the  days  when  John  McGregor,  back  in 
the  sixties,  made  extenaive  cruises  in  his  Rob  Roy, 
canoeing  has  become  a  national  pastime.  But  the 
trend  of  popular  sentiment  is  now  toward  the 
sailing  craft,  80  tliat  the  light  paddling  canoe  is 
not  so  common  as  its  more  yachty  comj)eer.  Yet 
for  traversing  narrow,  winding  and  shallow  waters, 
shooting  rapids  and  making  portages,  the  Rob  Roy 
model  remains  unrivaled,  and  for  the  l)cginner  its 
perhaps  to  be  preferred  to  the  little  ship  «o  prom- 
inent at  the  annual  canoe  meets. 

The  ownership  of  one  of  tlie  modern  full-rigged 
canoes  involves  the  possession  of  considerable 
moans.  An  open  paddling  canoe  from  the  shops 
of  a  professional  builder  costs  from  ^5  to  #100, 
while  a  sailing  canoe  with  its  appurtenances 
ranges  in  price  from  $175  to  $250.  Hence  it  will 
be  noted  that  a  large  number  of  men  and  boys, 
and  even  ladies,  who  love  aquatic  sports,  are  de- 
barred from  participating  in  a  recreation  both  de- 
lightful and  healthful. 

The  professional  builders  as  a  class  have  done 
but  little  to  develop  the  canoe.  The  modern  craft 
has  reached  its  present  form  and  rig  mainly 
through  the  study  and  work  of  amateurs.  The 
improved  lines  and  all  the  nice  details  of  fittings 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  designed  by  clever 
amateurs,  and  are  produced  by  the  manufacturers 
upon  hints  and  suggestions  furnished  by  the  lat- 
ter*8  patrons.  But  the  amateur  has  not  always 
confined  himself  to  designing.  He  has  often  tried 
his  hand  at  building,  and  as  a  result  many  hand- 
some craft  have  been  produced  outside  of  the 
professional  shops,  which  in  construction  are  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  manual  skill. 

It  is  not  tlie  purport  of  this  paper  to  consider 
the  building  of  expensive  craft,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  present  such  suggestions  as  will  enable  a 
person  who  is  handy  with  wood-working  tools  to 
turu  out  a  boat  that  is  serviceable,  safe  and 
speedy,  at  snmll  expense.  The  cost  of  the  mate- 
rials for  the  following  design  for  a  sailing  craft 
will  range  from  $10  to  $15,  while  the  ]m(ldliiig 
canoe  should  bo  built  at  an  expense  of  about  $7. 
The  designs  embody  tlio  simplest  forms  of  curved 
sections  and  smooth  or  curved  build.  While  the 
American  Canoe  Association  has  popularized  cer- 
tftin  dimensions,  tlic  scales  have  been  rlrawti  for 
the  accompanying  designs  a  little  fuller  in  beam, 
owing  to  the  form  of  the  under  body  in  this  style 
of  boat.  The  details  for  the  sailing  craft  will  be 
ample  enough  to  enable  one  by  the  use  of  the 
tables  to  attempt  the  construction  of  either  design. 


By  "Cayuga." 

The  tools  required  consist  of  hammer,  panel 
saw,  compass  saw,  square,  small  plane,  half-inch 
chisel,  drawing  knife,  brace  and  bits,  awl,  divid- 
ers, screwdriver,  strong  pocketknifo,  files,  four 
thumb  clamps,  and  a  workbench  having  a  screw 
vise  attached.  It  will  be  convenient  to  have  a 
hatchet,  ripsaw,  tapelino,  chalkline,  pinchers, 
nail  set,  reamer  to  fit  brace,  spokeshave  and  oil- 
stone. Get  from  the  mill  well-seasoned  clear  lum- 
ber already  planed.  6ee  that  it  is  straight  grained 
and  free  from  sap  pitch  and  knots.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  approximate  bill  of  materials  for  the 
Bailing  canoe : 


Eight  pine  boards,  10' x  8"  x  }".  2  pitie  tmards,  16'  x  IT 
X  I".  1  piece  wbito  o*k,  16'  x  2^ "  x  f '.  8  Htripu  vhit«  oftk 
or  rock  elm,  10'  x  \'  x  \'*.  3  strips  wbiU  unk  or  elm,  16'  x 
I'  X  \".  1  piece  pine,  \^'x  2|'  x  1",  1  piue  board,  16'  x 
12'  X  \".  1  package  1-iuch  galvaaized  oluat  nails.  Lot  ctf 
screws,  1  iDcb  and  1^  inch.  1  dozen  abeeU  of  fine  Band- 
paper.  100  Rquare  feet  of  muslin.  Lot  of  Rtnall  braiw  nugs 
for  rwflng  gear.     Cordage,  blocks,  paiut,  Tarnish,  etc. 

Designers  prepare  a  table  of  offsets  from  which 
the  dimensions  are  taken  to  make  the  molds 
around  which  the  boat  is  formed.  The  table  re- 
fers to  the  sheer  plan,  half-breadth  plan  and  body 
plan.  The  sheer  plan  is  a  profile  view,  and  is 
divided  into  sections  at  stated  intervals,  called 
stations.  The  hulf-brendih  sliovvs  half  of  the 
width  of  the  boat  fore  and  aft,  with  the  stations 
conforming  to  their  positions  in  the  sheer  plan. 
Tlie  body  plan  is  a  sectional  view  of  tlie  boat, 
looking  at  it  from  the  ends  cut  off  at  the  respect- 
ive stations,  shown  by  tho  cnrved  lines.  The 
centre  perpendicular  Hue  represents  the  centre  of 
tho  keel,  with  its  half-breadth  set  off  on  either 
side.  On  the  right  of  tlie  keel  line  is  shown  the 
sections  from  the  midship,  which  is  the  widest,  to 
the  bow,  while  on  the  left  appear  the  sections 
from  midship  to  stern.  Each  of  the  curved  sec- 
lions  correspond  to  a  station  similarly  numbered 
in  the  other  plans.  These  sections  determine  the 
shape  of  the  molds  which  are  to  be  placed  at  the 
different  stations,  in  setting  tho  boat's  frame  on 
the  stocks.     Fig.  1  shows  the  three  plans. 

In  order  to  take  off  the  shape  of  the  sectionB  to 
form  the  mollis  pevernl  horizontal  lines  are  drawn 
across  the  body  plan,  which  are  termed  water 
lines,  and  correspond  with  similar  lines  in  the 
sheer  plan  in  distance  from  the  base  line.  In  the 
half-breadth  plan  these  water  lines  are  shown 
curved,  conforming  to  the  plunking  in  its  curva- 
ture at  these  points.  For  instance,  if  yon  meas- 
ure from  the  centre  of  keel  in  the  body  plan  to  tho 
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intersection  of  water  line  with  each  cnrved  sec- 
tion, and  transfer  these  measurements  to  the  half- 
breadth  plan,  a  line  drawn  throngh  the  points 
will  show  in  the  latter  plan  the  shape  of  such 
water  line.  It  is  usual  in  designs  to  show  but- 
tocks and  diagonals.  The  former  are  drawn  in 
the  body  plan  perpendicular  to  the  base  and  mid- 
way between  the  keel  and  midship  gunwale.  They 
are  transferred  to  the  sheer  plan  by  taking  the 
height  of  the  intersection  of  the  buttock  line 
with  a  section  in  the  body  plan  and  transferring 
these  heights  to  the  corresponding  stations  in  the 
sheer  plan  above  the  base  lino.  Sweep  a  pencil 
line  through  the  points  with  a  batten,  and  it  will 
give  you  the  shape  of  the  boat  lengthwise,  as  if  it 
were  sawed  fore  and  aft  halfway  from  keel  to 
side.  The  diagonals  run  in  tho  body  plan  from 
the  keel  ontward,  as  nearly  as  possible  perpendic- 
ularly, or  at  right  angles  to  the  curved  sections, 
and  are  supposed  to  show  the  course  of  the  flow 
of  water  under  the  boat's  sides.  The  buttocks,  di- 
agonals and  also  the  water  lines,  when  the  latter 
are  laid  off  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  serve  to  show 
the  fairness  of  tho  curves  in  the  body  plan. 

In  the  table  of  offsets  tho  stations  correspond- 
ing to  the  plans  are  numbered  across  tho  table, 
and  underneath  appear  the  gunwalo  heights,  also 
tho  half-breadths  on  the  water  lines.  To  utilize 
tho  table  in  getting  the  shape  of  tho  molds,  take, 
say,  first  tho  midship  form,  which  is  station  and 
section  No.  3.  Rule  a  heavy  sheet  of  blaiik  paper 
about  16'x  32'  along  one  of  the  lower  edges  of  the 
long  side.  In  the  centre  set  up  an  exact  perpen- 
dicular to  this  line.  This  will  correspond  to  the 
centre  of  the  keel  in  the  body  plan.  On  each  side 
draw  parallel  lines  to  represent  the  edges  of  the 
keel,  and  which  will  be  2^ 
inches  at  the  bottom.  The 
one  on  the  right  will  taper 
three-quarters  of  an  inch 
toward  the  top,  since  the 
forward  end  of  keel  will 
take  that  shape.  Three 
inches  above  the  base  line 


draw  a  parallel  line  across  the  per- 
pendiculars, and  then  draw  two 
others  three  inches  apart,  likewise 
parallel.  These  are  the  water  lines. 
Now,  18  inches,  one-half  the  beam, 
to  the  right  of  the  keel  centre,  set 
np  another  perpendicular,  and  on 
this  measure  up  from  the  base  10^ 
inches,  the  gunwale  height  of  the 
midship  in  the  table.  The  half- 
breadth  on  water  line  No.  3  is  17f 
inches,  which  project  on  this  water 
line  ;  also  tho  half-breadths  on  the 
other  two  water  lines.  Then  place  a  batten  at  the 
right-side  edge  of  the  keel  on  the  base  line  and 
bend  it  up  through  the  points  just  found  to  the 
gunwale  height,  sweep  a  pencil  around  it,  and  the 
form  of  one  side  of  the  midship  mold  is  given. 
Project  the  other  half  by  the  same  measnrements, 
or  cut  out  the  paper  to  this  line,  fold  over,  and  so 
draw  the  shape  from  the  pattern.  As  tho  mold 
pattern  gives  the  shape  and  size  to  the  outside  of 
the  planking,  the  thickness  of  the  latter,  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  must  bo  cut  off,  when  you  can 
lay  the  pattern  on  a  board  and  cut  the  wooden 
mold.  Proceed  with  the  other  sections  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  producing 
the  curved  sections  the  water  lines  become  ordi- 
nates  set  off  from  the  centre  keel  line  as  their 
base.  A  full  knowledge  of  the  three  plans  and 
their  corresponding  relations  will  enable  a  person 
having  an  eye  for  things  nautical  to  design  boats 
of  dilferent  shapes  without  recourse  to  a  wooden 
model.  Frequently  tho  amateur  will  want  to  ap- 
ply the  lines  of  a  small  boat  to  one  larger,  or  vice 
versa.  To  do  this  a  scale  is  constructed  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  This  fignro  shows  a  scale  of  three  feet 
enlarged  to  five  feet.  The  horizontal  scale  being 
determined  of  three  foot  divided  into  inches  and 
fractions,  a  line  five  feet  is  projected  diagonally 
until  it  meets  a  perpendicular  dropped  from  the 
other  end  of  the  horizontal  scale.  By  ruling  par- 
allel lines  across  the  diagonal  and  horizontal  you 
have  a  corresponding  scale  of  parts.  To  use  it,, 
suppose  you  desire  to  build  a  boat  five  feet  beam 
on  the  lines  of  the  present  craft.  Then  take  tho 
diagonal  line,  which  is  ruled  into  the  same  number 
of  parts  the  three-foot  one  is,  and  nso  it  to  mako 
the  measurements  with  from  the  table  of  offsets. 
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After  ontiing  the  tnoUls  ont  of  one-half  inch 
bniirds,  you  are  jeiitly  to  set  up  tlio  stocks.  Fast- 
en a  lGx2x4  Bcniitting,  nnrrovv  edge  up,  on 
Lcnchca,  and  Bccuro  it  lirnily  by  nailing.  Nail  tlie 
benches  to  the  floor  iilso.  Tlie  Bcantling  must  be 
Etrniglit  and  level.  ^I*ako  the  oak  strip  IG  x  2  j  x  i, 
taper  one  end  for  five  feet  so  it  will  bo  one  inch 
wide  at  the  eud  designed  for  the  bow.  Five  feet 
from  the  bow,  where  you  begun  the  tapering,  bore 
a  hole  in  llie  centre  with  a  quarter-inch  bit,  and 
bore  a  sinuhir  liole  four  feet  from  tlie  other  end. 
Saw  out  a  slot,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  from  hole 
to  hole,  for  tlie  centreboard.  Screw  the  BLri[i  to 
tlic  stocks  by  putting  a  oue-iuch  Ecruw  of  medium 
wire  five  feet  from  the  stern  on  each  side  of  the 
slot,  and  close  to  the  outi-ide  edge  of  the  keel. 
Put  similar  screws  six  feet  from  the  bow.  Bend 
up  the  stern  end  twelve  inches,  and  bend  up  the 
bow  end  of  the  keel  fourteen  inclics.  Stay-lath 
bow  and  stern  securely.  Underneath  the  keel, 
below  the  ends  of  the  slot,  place  little  blocks  of 
wood,  and  nail  to  the  stocks  to  preserve  the  curve 
of  the  keel  at  t)ie^o  ])oiul8.  You  are  now  ready 
to  lay  the  trunk  for  tlie  oentreboaid.  Lay  one  of 
the  f  X  j  strips,  narrow  edge  down,  in  thick  paint, 
on  the  keel,  flush  with  the  side  of  slot.  It  is  well 
to  lay  between  the  strip  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth 
Batnrated  in  paint,  and  screw  nil  fust,  using  screws 
that  will  not  go  through  into  the  scantling.  Xails 
will  do,  and  they  should  bo  put  in  about  two  and 
a  lialf  incliea  ai>art.  Let  the  sLriji  run  an  inch 
past  the  ends  of  the  slot.  Place  n  simihir  strip  on 
opposite  side  of  slot,  and  titen  build  up  c.icli  side 
alternately,  nailing  t-ccurcly  ami  using  plonty  of 
red  -  lead  paint  and  Japan  drier.  Tho  trunk 
fihould  be  4|  inches  deep  amidships.  The  ends 
will  curve  up  some,  wliicli  may  be  left  so.  or  the 
curve  taken  out  by  tliiiming  the  ends  of  the 
6tri])s  aa  you  lay  them.  Fit  in  the  ends  a  hard- 
wood strip  an  inch  wide,  letting  the  tops  lean 
toward  the  bow  and  stern  ends  respectively.  If 
you  put  these  head  ledges  in  on  the  start,  you 
can  nail  to  them  as  you  proceed,  and  cut  olT  the 
trunk  strips  the  proper  length.  The  head  ledges 
should  run  as  high  as  the  gunwale.  Phice  your 
molds  now  in  position,  sawing  out  Nos.  2,  3  and  4 
to  Ijestride  the  trunk.  Secure  them  by  stay  laths 
overhead,  and  fasten  the  bottoms  to  the  keel  by 
angle  irons.  When  the  molds  are  in  run  a  strip 
over  the  tops  and  nail  fast.  Upon  the  rigidity' 
of  the  stocks  depends  success  in  plunking. 

Molds  1  and  5  are  to  be  left  permanently  in  the 
boat,  hence  the  edges  must  bo  carefully  beveled, 
and  the  upper  edges  cut  to  the  crown  of  the  deck. 
They  will  form  watertight  bulkheads  and  stiffen 
the  boat.  Place  blocks  under  Nos.  1,  2  and  5,  to 
m.iintain  the  curve  of  the  keel.     Now  take  the 


two  hard- wood  strips  (16xjx^),  and  fasten  the 
ends  to  bow  and  stern  and  bend  them  around  tlio 
molds.  They  are  to  act  as  gunwale  clamps,  to 
which  the  ends  of  the  planking  and  gunwale  are 
nailed.  The  flat  sides  will  lie  in  notches  cut  in 
the  upper  corners  of  the  mohls,  and  the  ends 
must  be  beveled  and  screwed  to  the  tops  or  inside 
ends  of  the  keel  at  bow  and  stern.  When  in  place 
they  will  present  an  even  curve  witli  the  plunk- 
ing. As  the  planking  will  extend  by  them  a  trifle, 
the  strips  must  be  placed  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  below  the  gunwale.  Cut  the  oak  or  elu» 
strips  (ISxjX;})  into  suitable  lengths  and  im- 
merse in  water,  or  cover  them  with  shavings  und 
steam  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  them.  These 
are  for  the  ribs.  They  will  be  spaced  about  7 
inches  from  ceiitrofi.  linn  strips  of  wood  over  the 
molds  fore  and  aft,  ]>arallcl  with  the  keel,  and 
screw  at  the  ends  to  the  clamps,  and  also  to  the 
molds.  Sjiaco  them  about  10  inches  apart.  Put 
in  the  ribs,  screwing  to  the  keel,  and  bend  tliem 
to  and  fasten  to  those  strips,  and  yon  are  tlien 
ready  to  take  the  spiling  for  the  planking. 

The  amateur  has  no  doubt  noticed  that,  al- 
tliough  he  is  buikliug  a  boat  of  curved  sections, 
he  has,  however,  dispensed  with  a  stem  and  stern 
piece  and  the  usual  rabbet  lino  in  ordinary  keel 
construction.  Tlie  diffei-ence  is  quite  marked, 
for  while  the  planking  in  the  ortliodox  mode 
runs  quite  full  length,  having  the  ends  fasten 
in  the  stem  and  stern,  in  the  design  under  con- 
structioti  the  ends  of  the  planking  nail  to  the 
clamps,  and  each  succeeding  plank  decreases  in 
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length.  Hence  our  craft  couforms  somowlmt  to  the 
shaping  of  the  Btares  in  a  barrel,  and  wlieii  well 
ribbed  lias  the  elasticity  and  atrcngtit  of  thecoo[>- 
er'8  onLput.  It  is  well  adapted  to  sustain  a  sud- 
den blow,  since  no  shock  fore  and  aft  c:in  reach 
the  body  in  a  direct  lino,  hut  only  obliquely. 
This  is  the  construction  known  as  epoonhill  or 
Barnegat  sweatbox  style,  although  the  lines  of 
this  boat  are  Hncr  than  in  tho  Jersey  ducker  or 
cruiser. 

To  take  the  spiling — which  means  getting  the 
shape  of  the  phinking — considerable  care  and 
exactitude  must  be  observed.  One  of  the  simplest 
ways  is  by  means  of  a  8i)ilirig  batten.  Take  a 
strip  of  j>laried  pine  board.  l(i  xO  x  ;{-.  rub  well  with 
white  chidk  and  flannel  clutli.  Clamp  the  batten 
amidships  to  a  rib,  letting  its  edge  lie  close  to  the 
keel ;  bend  it  over  the  mohls,  foreantl  aft,  clamp- 
ing at  intervals,  «nd  clamp  at  how  and  stern.  Do 
Dot  spring  it  edgewise,  but  be  sure  it  lies  flab 
against  the  molds.  Somewliere  amidships  draw 
a  pencil  mark  across  the  keel  and  batten,  indicat- 
ing the  same  by  an  X.  called  a  snnnark.  Tins  is 
to  preserve  the  position  of  the  staff.  N'ovvdraw  a 
pencil  line  on  the  batten  along  the  edge  of  the 
keel,  take  the  batten  off,  and  the  shape  of  the 
garboard  plank  next  to  the  keel  is  shown.  Lay 
the  stuff  on  one  of  the  boards  (IGxSx  f )  with  the 
pencil  mark  uppermost,  and  at  intervals  of  a  foot 
drive  sniHll  wire  nails  along  pencil  line  through 
the  batten  and  just  into  the  plank.  Mark  the 
eurmark  on  the  plank,  pull  out  the  nails  and  re- 
move the  staff  ;  take  a  strip  of  pine  IG  x  jx},  lay 
one  edge  so  it  will  touch  the  nail  holes,  and  tack 
it  to  the  plank  as  you  did  ihc  staff,  and  sweep  a 
pencil  through  the  holes.  This  will  give  the  line 
for  cutting  the  plank.  Now  amke  the  other  edge 
of  your  plank  slightly  concave  by  tacking  the 
narrow  batten  strip  at  each  end  of  the  straight 
side  of  the  plank,  and  bending  the  centre  in 
an  inch,  or  trifle  over,  and  sweeping  a  pencil 
around  it.  Cat  with  drawing  knife,  or  saw,  to 
the  lines,  plane,  adjust  the  surmarka  and  clamp 
the  plank  to  the  forms.  It  will  be  found  that  a 
varying  bevel  in  the  edges  of  the  plank  near  the 
ends  Wi-ill  be  required,  since  at  the  ends  they  bend 
up  sideways  more  nearly  to  a  perpendicular  than 
at  finiidsliips.  Two  or  more  trials  may  bo  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  good  flt  of  the  edges  along  the 
keel.  Use  only  a  small  plane,  and  sparingly,  to 
make  the  bevel,  as  a  single  shaving  will  produce 
great  results.  Always  clamp  on  your  plank  from 
amidships  toward  the  ends. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  planks  should  flt 
airtight,  as  the  calking  will  make  the  seams 
tight.  Nail  the  plunks  to  the  ribs,  commencing 
amidships,  and  clinch.     Proceed  in  like  manner 


with  the  other  planks,  putting  them  on  alter- 
nately oi\  each  side  of  the  keel.  Do  not  trim  off 
the  ends  of  the  planks  as  you  nail  them  to  the 
gunwale  clamp  until  the  planking  is  finished. 
'Tiiis  boat  can  bo  built  with  three  planks  to  the 
side.  As  you  proceed  with  the  planking  you  will, 
of  course,  removo  the  strips  to  which  the  ribs 
were  bent  as  you  re^ch  them.  The  ribs  may  be 
cut  off  even  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  gunwale 
clamps.  After  planking  cut  with  drawing  knife 
and  plane  the  upper  superfluous  edges  of  the 
planks  along  the  gunwale  clamps  at  a  height  to 
allow  for  the  curve  of  the  deck,  since  the  deck 
planks  will  bo  nailed  to  the  edge  of  the  side 
planke.  Place  across  the  boat  two  or  three  stay 
laths,  and  remove  molds  2,  3  and  4.  Fit  four 
floor  timbers  of  half-inch  stuff  on  each  side  of 
trunk.  Let  them  cttnform  to  bottom  of  boat  and 
extend  out  to  the  bilge  as  high  as  the  flooring 
will  run. 

The  cockpit  in  this  design  is  0  feet  by  ^0 
inches,  but  for  general  use  that  does  not  involve 
cruising  a  shorter  one  may  be  designed.  The 
centreboard  on  this  boat  is  a  novelty,  and  is  an 
attempt  at  preserving  windward  qualities  with 
light  draught,  and  also  effects  a  compromise  be- 
tween tho  ordinary  board  and  a  keel.  Cruisers 
have  taxed  ingenuity  to  keep  a  clear  cockpit,  and 
many  resort  to  a  narrow  keel  alone,  while  some 
uso  two  small  boards,  one  forward  of  the  cockpit 
and  one  aft.  Any  of  the  folding  boards  on  the 
market  serve  fairly  good  purposes  while  new,  but 
they  frequently  come  to  grief  and  collapse,  or  be- 
come annoying  sources  of  leakiness  in  boats  of 
very  light  construction;  and  besides,  they  are 
somewhat  expensive,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  ])aper  to  curtail. 

The  board  shown  can  be  instantly  taken  from 
tho  boat,  and  a  set  of  different  sizes  and  weights 
can  bo  used  as  required,  or  the  boat  lightened  for 
portaging.  The  board  is  made  of  galvanized  iron 
one-eighth  inch  thick,  and  the  shape  can  be  taken 
from  the  plan.  The  arms  support  most  of  the 
lateral  strain,  although  when  down  the  upper 
edge  of  the  board  lies  just  within  the  lower  edge 
of  the  keel.  The  arms  aro  suspended  in  jointed 
rods  and  chains,  and  to  prevent  binding  the  ex- 
tensions of  the  trunk  are  widened  fore  aiid  aft  a 
trifle  toward  their  upper  parts.  By  this  means 
the  after  portion  can  be  lowered  and  the  forward 
end  remain  honsed,  acting  similarly  to  the  ordi- 
nary drop  board  working  on  a  pivot.  . 

Cut  out  the  deck  beams  about  two  inches  wide 
and  half-inch  thick,  curved  to  the  form  of  deck, 
and  jog  against  the  clamps;  use  the  molds  Nos.  I 
and  5  also  as  beams,  and  space  the  beams  about 
20  inches.     One  foot  from  the  stern  fit  a  block 
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of  wood  to  tha  keel  »a  high  ua  the  lower  &ido  of 
the  deckn  and  bore  a  holo  ihrongh  the  block  and 
keel  half  an  inch  in  diiimrtor  for  tlio  rudder 
stock.  Fit  the  blot^k  wateni/ht.  Xuka  liMlo 
equure  wooden  \>oxqa  or  tuberimcles  to  step  tlio 
masts  in,  two  inches  squuru  itidiile  top«  ta[>ering 
to  one  inch  at  bottum.  Fit  one  against  the  for- 
ward side  of  moM  No.  1,  and  the  other  three  and 
a  half  feet  from  stern.  Fit  three  deck  braces  on 
each  side  of  cockpit,  following  curve  of  the  boat, 
and  nail  to  the  sides.  They  HtifTcti  the  sides  and 
form  supports  to  nail  the  deckini;  to. 

Unscrew  the  boat  from  the  stocks,  and  plug  the 
holes  with  pine  pins.  Fit  on  the  skag.  Get  its 
shape  before  taking  the  boat  from  the  stocks  by 
running  ordinates  from  the  scantling  bedpiece 
every  six  inches  i>erpendicularly  to  the  curved 
keel.  Transfer  these  measurements  to  the  board 
to  be  used  as  a  skag.  Sweep  iu 
the  curve  with  a  batten  and  saw 
out.  Fasten  the  skag  byscrowa 
and  nails  pnt  through  the  keel. 
The  after  end  of  skag  should  bo 
faced  with  a  hard-wood  strip  to 
prevent  splitting.  In  putting 
on  the  deck  let  one  board  an- 
swer on  each  side  of  the  cockpit, 
and  run  fore  and  aft  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  Fill  in  the  fore  and  aft 
decks  neatly.  Cover  the  entire 
deck,  or  only  the  parts  foro  and 
aft  of  cockpit,  with  good  strong 
muslin  sheeting.  Cover  the 
deck  thickly  with  paint,  and 
stretch  the  cloth  over  it,  tack' 
ing  along  cockpit  and  over  the 
edges  of  the  gunwale.  Paint 
two  good  coats  and  varnish. 

Take  the  16  x2^x  1  pine  strip, 
saw  out  a  slot  to  fit  the  centre- 
board, round  the  bottom  at  one 
end,  and  taper  the  other  end  to 
fit  on  the  skag.  Screw  it  to  the 
keel,  and  it  will  nicely  carry  out 
the  lines  finer.  Hun  a  strip  of 
half-round  iron  up  the  bow  por- 
tion, and  turn  it  over  the  bow 
and  screw  to  deck.  Let  it  in- 
close a  ring  to  fasten  painter  to. 
Screw  another  flat  iron  strip 
from  centreboard  to  end  of  skag, 
letting  it  run  past  the  skag  some- 
thing less  than  an  inch,  and 
drill  a  snmll  hole  in  the  end  for 
the  ruddurpost  to  drop  in. 

Calk  the  scams  with  candle 
wicking    or    old    muslin    torn 


into  strips  half  au  inch  wide  and  twisted  into 
strings.  Fill  the  seams  over  the  calking  with 
a  ]niUy  made  by  combining  ordinary  glazier's 
putty  witli  red  lead  moist^'ued  with  boiled  oil 
and  drier.  Run  a  liaif-round  Inird-wood  strip 
around  the  edge  of  deck,  idso  one  around  the 
coaming.  Your  coaming  was  made  of  elm,  chest- 
nut or  ash,  consisting  of  the  twi)  Eides  and  ends 
four  itichcs  wide  nailed  inside  to  edge  of  derk 
and  the  deck  braces,  the  ends  being  nailed  to 
deck  beams  and  deck.  Plane  off  all  projecting 
surfaces  on  the  boat,  and  sandpaper  the  hull  and 
deck  smooth.  Paint  two  coats,  and  varnish.  Al- 
though varnish  is  expensive,  still  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  varnish  the  painted  ineide  of  your  boat,  as  it 
can  be  scrubbed  out  so  much  cleaner.  For  your 
drop  rudder,  which  is  the  best  steering  device  to 
admit  of  beaching,  procure  a  seveu-sixteeuth  iron 
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aboard,  and  then  attach  a  line 
to  the  gunwale  and  pull  £ide- 
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rod  long  enough  to  run  from  bottom  end  of  skag 
r.iid  i>roject  an  incli  above  deck.  Rivet  to  it  n 
three-sixteenth  jilate,  mid  drill  the  plate  in  the 
centre  with  a  quarter- inc)i  drill.  Hummer  a 
piece  of  brasd  into  the  shape  and  size  of  a  tea 
eaucer,  and  drill  a  hole  in  tlie  centre.  Cut  your 
blade  out  of  two-sixteenth  iron  plate,  and  drill 
the  hole  bo  it  will  swing  on  a  bolt  between  the 
saucer-shaped  plate  and  the  one  riveted  to  the 
]>oat.  Square  the  upper  end  of  the  rudderpost 
to  receive  the  tiller  yoke.  Insert  the  post  throngli 
the  hole  in  the  keel,  and  drop  the  other  eTid  which 
has  been  filed  down  into  the  hole  in  the  skag  iron. 
The  steering  head  turns  ou  a  post  just  forward  of 
the  mizzenmast  and  receives  the  tiller.  The  head 
connects  with  the  }oko  by  lines  having  turn- 
bnckles  to  take  up  alack. 

Cut  the  sails  to  the  dimensions  shown,  turn  n 
hem  around  them,  iu  which  iuulose  a  loose  cotton 
cord  the  size  of  a  chalkltne.  The  diagram  shows 
details  of  sails,  spai-s  ami  fittings.  If  you  can't 
procure  mnslin  wide  enough  for  ihe  sails,  then 
bight  the  narrower  cloth,  letting  the  scams  run 
parallel  with  the  leech,  which  is  the  after  cud  of 
the  sail.  To  enable  a  boat  to  sail  safely  and  well, 
the  centre  of  effort  of  the  sail  plan  shonhl  bo  near 
the  centro  of  lateral  resistance  of  the  boat  witl) 
the  board  down.  The  centro  of  your  canoe  can 
be  found  when  completed  by  placing  it  in  water  : 

'Op  the  board,  put  your  usual  cargo  and  crow 


ways.  Tiie  point  where  Ihe 
lino  draws  the  boat  bodily 
sideways  without  deflecting 
how  or  stern,  is  the  centre  of 
lateral  resistance.  Divide  the 
s:iil  plana  into  trianglfs,  and 
litid  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
each  triangle  by  drawing  a 
Hue  from  tlie  middle  point  of 
any  two  sides  to  the  opposite 
angle.  The  point  of  intersec- 
tion is  the  centre.  To  find 
the  centre  of  effort  of  the  sail, 
connect  the  centres  of  each 
]iairof  triangles  in  the  pail  by 
lines,  and  the  point  of  cross- 
ing gives  the  centre  of  the 
sail.  Now,  to  find  the  centro 
of  eflfurt  of  both  sails,  set  up 
a  perpendicular  at  tho  bow, 
measure  the  distance  of  tho 
centro  of  each  sail  from  this 
line,  and  multiply  by  the  area 
of  both  sails,  add  the  products 
and  divide  by  the  combined 
area  of  both  sails,  winch  will  give  the  distance  aft 
of  the  perpendicular  of  tlie  centro  of  effort.  To 
get  the  area  of  sails,  divide  each  sail  into  trian- 
gles and  calculate  each  triangle  by  multiplying  tho 
baso  by  one-half  tho  perpendicular  height.  The 
snm  of  thearcasof  the  triangles  gives  tho  sail  area. 
Sails  must  be  cared  for,  or  they  will  uiilduw. 
Make  a  solution  of  four  ounces  each  of  alum  and 
sugar  of  lead  in  five  or  six  quarts  of  water.  Pour 
off  the  clear  liquid  and  immerse  tho  sails  in  this 
fluid  for  a  few  hours,  then  spread  the  sails,  with- 
out wringing,  on  a  fence  or  line  to  dry,  and  tho 
fungus  will  not  form  on  the  cloth  so  treated, 
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G-in.  Hue,  or  No.  2 
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pARTicia^ARS. — Length  oyer  nil,  IG  fwt.  Greatest  beam, 
3  feet.  Depth  at  gunwale.  lOJ  inches.  Cockpit  between 
Statioua  Nob.  2  and  4,  G  foct  x  20  incbos.  Stations  No.  1, 
2J  foot  from  boTr.  BlAtion  Ko.  2.  5J  foei  from  bow.  Stu- 
tion  No.  3,  fl  ft-ft  from  bow.  Station  No.  4,  11 J  feet  from 
bow.  Station  No.  5,  13^  ftMil  from  l)ow.  Dotails  of  main- 
Bail  appear  ou  tlic  drawing.  Mizzcn  sail,  half  dinicualona 
of  uainsaiL     Use  double-blaOcd  paddle  0|  feet  long. 
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Tahle  of  OrPS£Ts,  Faddlxno  C&kok. 
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PAXiTicuLAns. — Length  over  nil,  13  foct  10  inches.  Cock- 
pit, 5  feet  X  18  inchca.  Kool,  oak,  14  x  I  x  ^.  8kag,  pine. 
4  feet  luDg  aod  6  inchcfl  wiclo  on  after  edge,  Bln&liug  uft. 
Keel  bends  up  5  feet  from  eucb  eud.  Station  1  is  2  feot 
3  inches  from  bow.  8lution  2  is  4  f^et  G  iochea  from  bow. 
Station  3  is  7  feet  from  bow.  Station  4  is  A  feet  G  inches 
from  stem.  Station  5  is  2  feet  3  inches  from  stem.  Water 
lines  are  spaced  2  inches  apart.  Molds  1  and  5  form  jjcr- 
manent  bulkheads. 

The  Oneka  has  cruised  during  the  pftst  summer 
a  distance  of  oyer  a  thousniul  miles,  traversing 
rivers,  lakca  and  marshes  in  a  journey  through 


the  Great  Lake  country,  niul  has  proved  her  abil- 
ity to  meet  every  requireineat  which  her  8ki])per 
called  for.  She  is  easy  and  fust  under  paddlo  in 
smooth  water,  speedy  and  able  under  sail  in  a 
breeze,  and  not  too  heavy  for  transportation, 
while  for  beaching  and  crossing  grass-grown  wa- 
ters her  peculiar  lines  are  cniinenHy  adapted. 
Two  persons  with  a  dog  liavo  spent  days  in  fish- 
ing and  shooting  along  river  Btretches  and  on 
large  marshes  in  tlio  boat,  which  testifies  to  her 
Btiifness  ;  and,  besides,  she  was  built  at  small 
cost,  tho,total  exi>tinso  being  for  materialu  within 
$IG.  Care  was  exercised  in  the  construction, 
which  made  her  present  an  attractive  appearance 
and  conwuand  attention  wlicrcver  exhibited. 

The  model  is  cniiiienlly  adapted  to  amateur 
work,  and  anyone  with  a  reasonable  jiuioinit  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  liaving  a  nautical 
turn  of  mind  can  build  from  these  lines  a  hand- 
some and  able  craft. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN    THE   COLORS 

By  W.  I,  Lincoln  Adams. 


OF    NATURE. 


Thb  announcement  is  made  at  frequent  inter-  on  their  sensitive  plates  as  they  appear  upon 
Tals  in  the  daily  ])res8  that  photography  in  the  the  focusing  screen  of  the  camera^  but  always 
colors  of  nature  has  at  last  been  discovered  ; 
but  investigation  invariably  Bhovva  that  sucli 
reports  are  without  proper  foundation.  Some 
one  has  been  experimenting  in  color  photog. 
raphy,  perhaps,  and  an  enterprising  news- 
paper reporter,  eager  for  news,  ''writes  up" 
a  sensational  account  for  Ins  paper.  Otlier 
papers  copy  the  article,  and  so  tlie  false  news 
Bpreads,  deceiving  many. 

It  has  always  been  the  dream  of  photog- 
raphers to  reproduce  the  colors  of  nature 
vitb  their  cameras  as  faithfully  as  they  can 
copy  her  lights  and  shadows.  Daguerro  him- 
self, the  '^father  of  photography,"  as  he  has 
been  called,  exclaimed  in  despair,  when  he 
accidentally  discovered  the  means  by  which 
to  fix  tiie  fleeting  images  on  his  metal  plates : 
'*Why  cannot  I  retain  these  inimitable  won- 
ders Avbieh  the  8un's  rays  draw  at  the  focu» 
of  my  lens  ?  Why  cannot  I  fix  the  imagL- 
and  engrave  it  forever  ?"  lie  could  '*  fix  the 
image/'  and  was  enabled  to  do  so  in  such  a 
satisfactory  manner  that  daguerreotypes  which 
he  made  (in  1830)  are  still  in  existence  ap- 
parently as  well  jireservcd  as  the  day  they 
•were  made.  But  ho  was  unable  to  retain 
''the  inimitable  wonders"  of  natures  colors. 
Others  have  tried  to  fix  the  colors  of  nature  thb  uEuocauouoscops. 
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without  snocefls.  Indeed,  everyone  has  been  in- 
terested in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  eagerness  with  which  the  occa- 
sional announcement  that  the  secret  has  been  dis- 
covered is  received  by  the  public  generally. 

lu  the  way  in  which  Dagnerre  hoped  to  obtain 
the  colors  of  nature  we  are  practically  as  far  from 
the  goal  to-day  as  he  was  in  1830,  when  he  made 
known  the  daguerreotype,  and  we  are  as  near  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  in  that  way,  as  anyone 
will  probably  ever  be.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  no  progress  has  been  mat^e  toward 
reaching  the  desired  goal.  Great  things  have 
been  done  in  ortho-  or  isochromatic  photography. 

By  these  processes  the  colors  of  nature  them- 
selves cannot  be  reproduced,  but  tliey  are  indi- 
cated. The  great  color  values  of  nature  are  trans- 
lated in  a  true  relation,  so  that  the  natural  har- 
mony of  the  original  subject  is  preserved  in  the 
photograph.  Yellow,  green  and  red  are  photo- 
graphed so  that  they  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  the  finished  picture,  whereas 
formerly  no  difference  whatever  was  shown  be- 
tween these  colors  in  the  photograph,  since  they 
are  non-actinic  or  photographically  inactive  col- 
ors, and  therefore  impress  the  sensitive  plate  in  an 
equally  slight  degree.  Blue,  violet  and  indigo,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  can  also  be  photo- 
graphed in  like  manner,  so  that  a  difference  is 
shown  in  their  color  values,  instead  of  all  appear- 
ing perfectly  white  in  the  photograph,  as  was  for- 
merly the  case. 

No  matter  how  brilliant  a  yellow  object  might 
be  on  the  old  plate,  it  was  always  photographed 
a  dull  black,  while  very  dark  and  dull  blues  would 
appear  clear  whites,  simply  because  they  were  very 
powerful  in  actinio  ■  or  photographically  active 
rays,  and  thus  greatly  influenced  the  sensitive 
film.  Bright  greens  and  reds  were  photographed 
equally  dark  because,  like  the  yellows,  they  are 
non-actinic,  or  photographically  inactive  ;  and  all 
the  active  photographic  colors,  such  as  blue,  vio- 
let and  indigo,  came  out  equally  light  in  the  fin- 
ished photograph,  no  matter  how  dark  these 
colors  might  have  been  in  nature  or  how  much 
they  differed  from  each  other  in  their  degree  of 
darkness. 

This  untrne  result  was  noticed  especially  by  the 
ladies  who  sat  for  their  photographs  in  colored 
garments.  Where  more  than  one  color  was  prom- 
inent in  a  subject  the  result  was  often  inharmo- 
nious in  the  photograph,  though  in  the  subject 
everything  seemed  to  blend  or  pleasantly  contrast. 
In  photographing  the  rich  colors  of  autumnal  fo- 
liage, or  in  copying  paintings,  the  imperfection 
of  photography  in  this  respect  was  most  severely 
felt,  and  orthochromatic  photography  has  prac- 


tically solved  the  problem,  so  f iir  as  reproducing 
the  correct  color  values  of  nature  is  concerned. 

Anyone  can  now  buy  orthochromatic  plates  ready 
prepared,  by  which  these  truer  results  to  nature 
may  be  obtained.  Or  an  ordinary  photographic 
dry  plate  may  be  rendered  color  sensitive  by  sim- 
ply bathing  the  plate  in  certain  solutions. 

But  we  have  advanced  a  step  further  than  or- 
thochromatic photography.  By  means  of  an  in- 
genious little  instrument  called  the  heliochromo- 
Bcope,  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  the  inventor,  is  enabled  to 
reproduce  the  light  and  shade  and  colors  of  nat- 
ure as  readily  and  as  perfectly  as  the  phonograph 
reproduces  sounds.  The  heliochromoscope  is  an 
optical  device  in  which  a  special  triple  photograph, 
which  may  be  called  a  chromogram,  is  used  to  re- 
produce the  effect  of  nature. 

As  the  phonogram  is  a  mechanical  record  of 
sounds,  80  the  chromogram  is  a  photographic  rec- 
ord of  light  and  color.  As  the  phonograph  trans- 
lates the  mechanical  sound  record  into  sound,  so 
does  the  heliochromoscope  translate  the  photo- 
graphic color  record  into  color. 

The  chromogram  is  a  photograph  made  in  a 
special  camera,  with  no  more  operations  than  are 
required  to  make  an  ordinary  photograph,  but 
consists  of  three  images  instead  of  one,  and  in 
the  production  of  these  three  images  the  light, 
acting  through  selective  color  screens,  registers 
its  colors  by  making  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
three  pictures  represent  the  relative  effect  upon 
the  three  fundamental  color  sensations,  according 
to  the  modern  tlieory  of  color  vision. 

In  the  heliochromoscope  each  image  of  the 
chromogram  is  seen  with  light  exciting  exclusively 
the  fundamental  sensation  which  it  represents, 
but  the  three  are  blended  into  one,  which  no 
longer  has  the  appearance  of  a  photograph,  but 
of  the  object  itself,  seen  through  a  lens. 

Mr.  Ives  exliibited  his  heliochromoscope  before 
tlie  learned  societies  of  London  last  summer, 
where  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  all. 
The  London  Times  called  it  *'  the  clever  device 
which  gives  all  the  results  of  color  photography." 
Mr.  Ives  is  now  in  London  organizing  a  company 
for  putting  his  heliochromoscope  upon  the  mar- 
ket, so  that  we  shall  all  probably  soon  be  able  to 
view  the  results  of  color  photography  for  our- 
selves. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Ives's 
system  resulted  from  a  suggestion  made  twenty- 
seven  years  ago  by  Henry  CoUen,  Queen  Victoria's 
painting  master,  whose  idea  was  to  make  three 
negatives— one  by  red  light,  one  by  yellow  and 
one  by  blue — and  to  superpose  on  a  white  surface 
the  three  color  prints  thus  obtained.  At  that 
time  no  method  had  been  discovered  of  rendering 
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photographic  plutos  senaitive  to  one  oolor  only. 
Since  then  the  experimenta  of  Dr.  Vogel  and 
others  hare  rendered  it  possible.  Mr.  Ivea  has 
therefore  really  carried  out  the  originul  idea  of 
Henry  Collen,  cnirocted  by  the  later  discoveries 
of  Yonng,  Helmholz,  Maxwell  and  Stoltze  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  color  sensations. 

Mr.  Ives's  invention  not  only,  he  eays,  recog- 
nizes, bnt  dcfinitoly  represents,  the  application  of 
the  Young- llolmholz- Maxwell  theory  of  color 
vision.  It  *' involved  the  jjnxluction  of  one  nega- 
tive hy  the  joint  action  of  the  retl,  orange,  yellow 
and  yellow-green  rays,  in  deniiito  proportions,  to 
represent  the  cffoct  npou  the  fundamental  red 
sensation  ;  one  hy  the  joint  action  of  the  orange, 
yellow,  green  and  green- blue  rays,  in  definite 
proportions,  to  represeivt  the  effect  upon  the 
fniidamentid  green  sensation  ;  and  one  by  tlje 
joint  action  of  the  bine-green,  blue  and  violet 
rays,  in  delinite  proportions,  to  represent  the 
effect  upon  the  fiindantental  violet  sensation." 
The  three  negatives  are  produced  in  a  single 
camera  with  a  single  rapid  rectilinear  lens  on  a 
single  sensitized  plate  ;  but  by  the  insertion  of 
such  color  screens  as  those  described  three  im- 
ages are  formed,  which  reproduce  the  light  and 
shade  as  it  appears  to  the  respective  fundamental 
color  seDsations,  and  by  means  of  mirrors  these 
three  images  are  thrown  on  to  different  parts  of 
the  sensitized  plate.  From  tlie  triple  negative  a 
triple  positive  transparency  ia  made,  and  tlie 
three  images  are  superposed,  one  with  red  light, 
one  with  green,  and  one  with  true  violot. 

This  triple  transparency  may  be  projected  upon 
the  screen  by  means  of  the  sciopticon,  or  it  can 
be  used  ia  the  heliochromoscope  ;  in  either  case 
it  gives  the  exact  effect  of  nature. 


HEBREW    NAMES    IM    ABORIGINAL 
AMERICAN    TONGUES. 

The  Hebrew  word  or  term  for  waters,  with  all 
its  variable  Hebrew  renderings,  is  in  the  old  abo- 
riginal names  of  waters  of  this  continent,  the  voice 
of  tradition  often  connecting  the  old  word  with  a 
signiticance  implying  water  or  river  :  Petaluma 
means,  in  the  aboriginal  tongue,  the  big  duck  or 
goose  water  (lake). 

The  old  name  of  the  Colorado  was  Yuma  ;  the 
tribes  u{K)n  the  borders  of  the  river  wore  called 
Vumtts,  because  they  were  found  on  the  Ynina 
River;  and  "Fort  Yuma"  takes  its  title  from 
the  tribal  apiwlhition.  Nearly  all  our  Indian  peo- 
ples received  their  tribal  »leaignatinri  from  the 
name  of  the  water  u|H>n  which  the  tribe  was  lirat 
found. 


There  are  many  of  the  oomas,  or  umas,  in  the 
Indian  names  of  the  West.  The  old  name  of  the 
American  River  is  said  to  have  been  Naioma^  or 
Snhotua.  The  word  i/uf^a  ia  considered  the  Fame 
vksyuma  in  the  old  tongue.  Tliere  are  two  river 
Yttbaa  in  California.  Honth  America  also  has 
many  uhaa  or  ifuboM,  there  written  ubi  and  uhtu 

Other  Hebrew  words  are  found  in  the  old  In- 
dian names  of  the  PaoiOo  slope.  The  Ilelirew 
word  Tehoma,  meaning  deep  waters,  is  rejiroiluced 
ill  the  Indian  TahoinUj  or  Tehuma.  The  word 
Mohave  shows  Hebrew  origin. 

Not  only  do  Orientalisms  and  Hebraisms  ajipear 
ia  the  prehistoric  nomenclature  of  the  I'ooitic, 
but  the  river  words  there  show  terms  of  languages 
of  the  later  Western  civilizations  of  Europe.  The 
old  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  water,  oosa^  or  use,  is 
found  in  Indian  river  njwnea  all  over  the  conti- 
nent. The  aboriginal  name  of  the  Sacramento  is 
said  to  have  been  Calusay  a  title  still  perpetuated 
in  the  valley  of  the  river.  It  is  reproduced  in 
the  river  name  Cahoftu  of  Florida. 


SPANISH    SOLDIERS   IN    CUBA. 

With  few  exceptions  the  Spanish  soldiers  in  the 
Cuban  garrisons  are  an  inferior  lot,  badly  drilled, 
badly  clothed  and  batlly  fed.  They  represent  the 
offseouritigs  of  Spain,  and  are  scut  to  Cuba  to  die. 
An  assignment  to  Cuba  ia  a  death  sentence  in 
three  eases  out  of  five.  It  is  contended,  with 
some  reason,  that  if  there  were  fewer  soldiers  ia 
Havana  tho  percentage  of  yellow  fever  would  be 
small,  and  that  with  U'tter  water,  such  as  is  now 
afforded,  aud  some  improvements  in  sanitation, 
it  wonld  almost  disappear.  But  the  poor  little 
undersized  soldiers  die  like  flies  during  the  fever 
season.  The  government  wastes  very  little  atten- 
tion on  them.  They  live  in  rude  barracks,  and 
wear  for  uniform  a  plain,  coarse  linen  cap,  jacket 
and  trousers.  Enough  are  allowed  the  showy 
uniforms  of  the  army  to  make  an  appearance  at 
the  Customhouse  gate,  but  for  the  rest,  it  is  hard 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  convicts  who  sweep 
the  streets  in  the  morning.  When  the  Volun- 
teers parade  in  tho  morning  they  are  always  break- 
ing ranks  to  dodge  the  mud  puddles  caused  by 
the  breaking  of  water  mains  through  the  high 
pressure  of  the  new  works,  and  they  never  get 
back  in  good  order.  Bnt  the  town  rumbles 
with  guns  and  drums.  Cuba  prays  for  the  time 
when  Spain  will  bo  too  poor  for  garrisons.  If 
the  islaiul  could  speiul  in  the  development  of  its 
own  resources  the  twenty  millions  in  gold  that 
annnuliy  go  to  Spain  i?»  tribute  for  the  pleasure 
of  bfiug  governed  a  great  prosperity  would  come 
to  this  fertile  and  lovely  land. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  NEWS. 
Bv  Georgx  C.  HuRLBiTT.  Secrktary  of  the  American 

GEOGRArmCAL   SOCIRTV. 

An  official  report,  qnoted  in  thfl  Qeoffraphical  Journal 
for  Februiiry,  says  that  out  of  the  1G.00(».0(H)  acres  of 
swamp  laud  lu  West  Rassia,  nearly  6,750,01)0  acres  have 
been  providEMi  with  cauala  daring  the  lust  fifteen  years. 
The  aggregate'  length  of  tbeae  canala  ia  2,ll)ti  mile8.  RIt- 
en  and  Rtrcums  previonaly  cxiutiiiL;  were  found  to  Uavo 
been  fJlIod  with  Bill.  Lake  Kaias,  said  to  be  nufathoiua- 
ble,  was  found  to  be  fifty-rdx  feet  above  the  Pripot  River, 


'*  Up  to  the  end  of  IftOl  rnmplete  trigonometrical  aarreys 
on  a  BCtale  of  1:S1,000  had  been  mode  of  Western  Russia 
iu  Europe,  parts  of  the  Crimea  and  CauciiauB,  Ferghana, 
and  other  txacU.  Snrveys  of  Iho  second  order,  on  acalea 
of  1:42.000  and  1:84.000.  hare  been  made,  and  the  maps 
published  for  two-thirda  of  Russia  ia  Europe,  the  Cau- 
casus, Tr.iuscaspia  and  some  districts  in  Siberia  and  Tur- 
kestan ;  but  fourteen-fifteentbn  of  Siberia  are  witbont  topo- 
graphic work  of  any  description.  A  network  of  primary 
triangles  has  been  extended  over  great  part  of  Eurupran 
Rnssia  and  the  Caucasus,  and  a  line  of  levels,  carrieil  willi 
great   exactitade  between  Cronstodt  and   Odessa,    1,282 
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Into  which  it  was  partially  emptied.  Altogether,  800.000 
acres  have  been  transf.^rmed  into  meadow  land  ;  1,200,000 
acres  of  forest  land  have  been  dried,  and  aa  many  more 
have  been  brought  within  reach  of  the  canals,  so  that  tim- 
ber can  be  Cftsily  cx[K>rtcd.  The  fevers  formerly  en- 
demic have  been  rednoed.  and  the  pliea  poi/)nicn,  the  dis- 
ease of  the  hair,  has  entirely  disappeared.  None  th?  less, 
the  marshes  on  both  banks  of  the  Pripot  River  keep  their 
plaoo  on  many  maps,  althoiigli  their  site  ia  actually  cov- 
ered with  prosperous  farms. 

M.  D.  AiTtiiT,  in  the  NtMteUea  Ocographique*^  reports  : 


miles,  shows  a  differenr^  of  level  between  the  Raltic  and 
tbo  Black  Heos  of  thirteen  centimeters  (about  Htc  inches). 

pBorBssoB  Georob  DATixmoN.  of  the  United  States 
Coaat  nnd  Geodetic  Survey,  publishes  in  the  "  Tran^ao- 
tioua  and  Proceedings  of  the  Geographiciil  Bociet}'  of  tho 
Paoiflc.  for  1892."  an  account  of  the  eruption  of  the  vol- 
cjinoWeniaminof,  August  27th  2<Jth,  1B92.  The  mountain 
is  in  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  in  about  50''  N.  Litt,,  and 
159**  W.  Long.  Tlie  peninsula  iu  that  region  is  about 
forty  uiUes  wide,  but  very  little  ia  known  of  its  geography. 
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Bishop  WeiQaminof  savfl,  in  a  work  prinUd  in  1840.  on 
tli^  ■iitUority  of  the  Alvuts,  that  **  it  \s  kuomi  thiit  hvyond 
or  biOiind  Cupe  Ivunof  on  the  ALiskn  Peuinsula,  frotn  the 
middUs  of  a  groat  hHi>kl>ono  of  monutaina.  there  iflsuca 
Rmokd  in  lurge  cnlnmns."  Tohfnkof,  ten  years  liiter,  re- 
peated this  s'.ory  with  w*\uv)  ndditiuus.  It  was  ho  Trho 
guvo  the  nnmo  to  the  Tolc^ino,  and  tixod  its  position  on  odv 
of  his  charts.  The  eruption  of  hiRt.  AagTist  wng  reiported 
by  three  navigntora.  Ciiptaiu  AppIcKiite,  tvhotte  scLouuer 
Evnrtt  Hays  entered  Ivunof  harbor  on  the  27th  of  An- 
gunt.  «iYB:  **  Ah4)nt  ten  o'«lo^k  Rutiirdiiy  night,  Iho 
weatber  beiug  cahn  and  cIc:Lr,  a  low,  ruuibting,  iutrrniit- 
tent  aoand  was  heartl.  and  caused  the  crew  to  come  on 
deck  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Tliere  was  no  mirf,  atid  the 
cause  was  unknown.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
E  dark  cloud  was  obser^'cd  in  the  sky  toward  Ihe  north- 
e3st.  and  about  two  o'clock  a.  m.  this  cloud  had  increased 
in  volume  and  height  until  it  covered  the  greater  port  of 
the  northeast  Leavens.  The  low,  rumbling  noise  had  be* 
come  a  continuous  roar,  like  the  blast  from  a  great  fur- 
nace, and  by  three  o'clock  lurid  flames  could  be  seen 
amidst  the  smoke,  which  wns  uow  rising  high  in  Iromen- 
doas  volumes  from  i\  single  pulut.  bt;iug  by  c\)mpuS'i  about 
northeast.  The  vast  column  of  smoke  reached  an  esti- 
m^ilcd  height  of  two  miles,  and  then  expandod  like  a 
grent  spreading  oak.  From  the  lower  edge  of  this  volnxno 
colored  tliuues  waved  like  bauuers,  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
being  apparently  dis^biirged  into  the  base  of  tho  column. 
This  grand  display,  continued  until  daylight,  caused  the 
fism.s  to  be  somewhat  dimmed,  bat  masses  of  dense  smoke 
continued  to  roll  upward  uU  Sunday.  Toward  nooD  a 
light  northwest  wind  sprang  up,  and  the  clonda  began  to 
trend  to  the  southeastward,  covering  the  mainland  and  tho 
adjacent  ialanda  with  a  thick  layer  of  ashes  and  volcanic 
dust.  At  tbe  anchorage  it  was  dead  calm,  and  there  was 
no  perceptible  movement  of  tho  sea  on  the  beach,  as 
would  hiive  occurred  had  there  been  earthquake  waves. 
The  contiouous  lightning  discharges  were  accompanied  by 
deafening  peals  of  thuuder.  that  were  plainly  hcArd  at  tho 
Metrufan  village,  fifty  miles  distant,  and  at  Unga  Island, 
sevonty-flve  nautical  miles  distml.**  Captain  Applegato 
left  Ivanof  I3ay  on  Sunday  and  steered  south.  The  ash 
cloud  was  visible  till  late  on  Monday.  Captain  Bowles  of 
the  schooner  Frermmt  was  nciir  Port  Midler,  siity  miles 
west  of  the  volcano,  on  August.  27th.  Ho  saw  a  heavy 
black  cloud  in  the  southeast,  and  on  8nnduy,  before  day- 
break, ruby-red  and  yellow  flames  burst  from  it,  with  re- 
verberations of  thunder.  These  phenomena  lasted  until 
Monday  morning.  C&ptain  Erskine,  of  the  steamer  St. 
Pmd.  when  in  N.  Lat.  53*'  05',  \V.  Long.  155*'  53*,  on  Snn- 
day,  August  28th,  passed  through  a  b!aok  cloud  of  volcanic 
ash.  which  obscured  the  sun  from  10  a.  u.  to  2  P.  u.  Tho 
sea  was  gray  with  the  fallen  ashes,  and  the  deck  was  cov- 
ered during  the  passage  of  thirty-two  miles  through  them. 
The  ashes  had  a  strong  sulpburous  odor.  At  noon  the  ves- 
sel was  223  nautical  miles  southeastward  of  the  volcano ; 
the  wind  was  modemtely  light  from  the  northwest,  and  tho 
«ea  smooth.  A  bottle  of  the  flue,  dark  g my  dust,  gathered 
from  the  vesscrs  deck,  has  been  analyzed  in  San  Fruu- 
cisco,  with  the  following  result:  Color,  dark  brown; 
blightly  magnetic  :  before  the  blowpipe  fuses  easily  to  A 
glossy  black  globule,  which  is  magnetic  ;  gives  strung  iron 
rcntctiun  ;  heuted  in  a  glass  tul>o,  gives  water  and  a  faint 
white  sublimate,  otherwiso  no  change. 

V>'niT  is  known  as  Braziliun  Onlana,  the  country  that 
lies  Iwtweun  Britibh,  French  and  Untch  Guiana  and  Ven- 
•zaelu  on  the  north,  and  the  Kio  Neicro  and  tlie  Amacon 


on  tho  south,  is  comparatively  an  unknown  region.  It  baa 
been  described  in  a  recent  publication  of  the  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro Gc'Cigraphical  Society.  The  snrfiice  is  partly  covered 
by  forests,  but  is  mostly  composed  of  great  plains,  or 
prairies,  of  extraordinary  fertility  wherever  cultivated, 
and  yielding  abundant  crops  of  corn,  cofl'to,  cotton,  sugar 
cune  and  tubaoco.  Gold  is  found  in  gretit  quantity  in  tho 
Pirarara  region,  and  tradition  Iitui  it  that  the  bottom  of 
Luke  Amacu  is  lined  with  gold. 

In  Africa  the  most  remarkable  exploration  la  that  made 
by  M.  Dybowski  in  the  country  between  the  Mf«bangi 
River,  which  is  a  northern  affluent  of  the  Congo,  and  tho 
Sbari,  which  emptier  inlu  Lake  Tchad.  Hoon  after  leaving 
the  Mobaugi  tlie  party  camo  upon  and  runted  a  Mnssul- 
uiau  encumpnient  of  the  men  who  hiul  murdered  Cram- 
pr I'H  jiorty  in  IftOl.  Tbu  extreme  uortheni  point  reached 
was  7"  26'  SO'  N.  Lat..  Just  beyond  the  Shari  River,  and 
tlxero  the  wont  of  provisions  cttmpelled  a  return.  The  re- 
gion traversed  is  report.*d  as  one  of  the  richest  in  .Africa, 
riud  inhabited  by  people  both  peaceful  and  industrioua, 
but  frequently  disturbed  by  morandeia  from  tltc  north. 
Tho  watershed  between  the  two  rivers  is  a  little  north  of 
(I*^  N.  I^it,  Iron  smelting  is  extensively  ciLrried  on,  the 
hills  being  rich  in  ore.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  cultivated, 
and  the  creeping  plants  in  Iho  forcBt  furnish  an  excellent 
quality  of  rubber.  On  the  ^hari  River  M.  DyLowski  met 
with  a  forest  of  bamboos  not  less  than  50  or  60  feci  in 
height,  and  there  were  many  wild  date  palms.  Tho  Shnri 
was.  where  oroEsed.  about  70  yards  wide,  bnt  it  muht  be 
much  broader  in  the  rainy  season;  and  its  depth  nas 
15  feet.  Ou  his  return  M.  Dybowski  explored  the  Kemo, 
a  branch  of  the  Mobimgi,  and  sought,  bnt  in  vain,  for 
Luke  Liliu.  marked  on  the  maps  of  Ihis  regiuu.  He  sup- 
{loses  that  an  iuuudhtiun  mny  have  given  rise  to  a  tcmpo- 
rury  lake  in  Ihia  pact  of  the  country,  which  is  frequently 
overflowed. 
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Mauisck  Caweis  is  distinctively  a  lyrical  poet,  and  lyr- 
ical poetry  is  in  its  nature  subjective.  In  the  latetit  vol- 
ume issued  by  this  )irolific  t^outheru  singer,  entitled  "  Red 
Leaves  nud  Rosa's,**  we  find,  accordingly,  copious  expres* 
sion  of  individual  moods,  ranging  over  the  whole  gamnt 
of  sensibility,  and  tingeiiig  with  a  color  nil  their  own  the 
pictures  of  the  iufluite  outward  aspects  of  nature  which 
play  BO  eBsential  a  part  in  all  tlicsc  poems.  This  higher 
subjectivity,  tmbned  with  resignation  and  courage  mther 
than  egotism,  the  poet  himself  avows,  lu  a  jjroem  uf  sur- 
passing beauty,  which  lUon*)  might  suffice  to  stamp  any 
book  with  distinctiun : 

"  Oh.  fihnll  I  sing  of  joy  1  only 

Remember  its  departed  joy  ? 
Of  life  once  glai]  that  now  is  lonely  ? 

Of  love  a  treasure,  now  a  toy  'i 
Of  giief.  regret  but  makes  the  keener, 

Of  longing  dil^upp(•iDtnlent  mursl" — 
These  will  I  siug,  and  sit  sereuer 

Than  song  among  the  stars. 

**  Or  shall  I  sing  of  fiuth  oneo  spoken  ? 

Of  v<iws  liratt-hupp3-  once  with  teara? 
Of  promised  faiih  and  vows  lung  broken 

One  hath  remembered  many  years? 
Of  truth,  the  false  but  lenves  the  truer. 

Of  trust,  the  doubt  makes  doubly  sure — 
Theftt!  will  I  sing,  Uie  nidde  dofr 

Whose  dauntless  heart  is  [lure. 
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*'  I  will  Dot  fidng  of  time  uade  Ualefal, 

Of  bo]>e  tlmt  onlv  cliuijB  to  hute  ; 
Of  charity-  now  urown  uugr.it^ful. 

And  pritU'  that  cMUuot  ulaud  nud  wait. — 
Of  humbleDesii  care  liath  iiii|itirted, 

Of  resignation  born  of  iUh. 
These  will  I  oiug,  nnd  fitJind  bigh-liearted 

As  hope  upon  tlie  bills. 

**  Once  on  b  throne  of  gold  and  Rcorlet 

I  touched  H  chord  and  felt  it  break  ; 
I  dreamed  I  was  a  king— a  vurlct 

A  king's  amusemout  Itjft  to  wiike. — 
Now  ou  a  star  my  longing  liiigt^ra, 

Whilo  on  H  tomb  t  leau  nnd  read. 
And  write  with  eager  auul  and  flugera 

That  life  may  give  me  becd." 

Chief  among  the  longer  plecea  in  the  Tolume  is  ^*  Wild 
Thorn  and  Lily,"  a  tragedy  of  genius  and  lore,  int«r- 
qieraed  vrith  l>'riu  {wssages  in  many  meosares.  A  charm- 
ing group  of  Fliirida  i>oeinB.  iufluding  **  Siren  Bands," 
••Wreckage,'*  "The  Ockhiwoha."  "Spring  in  Florida," 
and  "  The  MiuorcMtu,"  is  also  notable.  Perhaps  amongst 
these,  and  tu  alt  Ibt)  book,  Ibervi  is  nothing  qoite  flawless. 
Equally  ceHain  it  is  that  there  is  nothing  mediocre  or 
banal.  The  true  poetic  feeling  aud  attitnde,  the  reritable 
lyrio  entbusiasm,  are  here.  In  the  choice  of  aubjects,  in 
every  title  nnd  in  every  verse.  What  higher  commenda^ 
tion  Gonld  bo  given  in  these  times,  when  finish  of  tecbnical 
idtva  is  so  etimmon,  and  inspiration  so  rare?  Scores  of 
writers  can  produce,  nnd  nre  prodaciug,  Terse  that  in  its 
mechanical  perfcctioa  is  masterly. 

**  All  can  raise  the  flower  now, 
Fur  uU  have  got  the  seed." 

But  how  many  lo-d  ly  are  devoting  themselTes  with  whole 
heart  nnd  conviction  to  po<*try,  as  Tennyson  was  doing 
fifty  years  ago  ?  How  many  are  there  in  all  America  who 
hsve  heeded  a  call  to  "  strictly  meditate  the  thankless 
Muse  *'?  Are  there  a  half-dozen  ?  Is  there  one  ?— unless, 
indeed,  it  be  Mr.  Caweiu  himself.  More  tfaan  once  during 
the  last  three  years  we  Unve  ventured  iu  this  magazine  tu 
predict  high  achicveiucuts  for  the  sathor  of  "  Lyrica  and 
Idylfl."  Hia  subsequtut  work  baa  tended  to  confirm  th'-s 
promise,  and  it  is  not  too  luuch  now  to  regard  **  lied  Leaves 
and  KosvB  "  in  the  light  uf  fulfillment. 

The  praise  of  Auienca's  long-honored  plant,  the  maize, 
or  Indian  corn,  is  sung  in  beantifnl  poetry  nnd  interesting 
prose  by  well-known  writers  In  a  little  book,  **  Colnm- 
bia's  Emblem  :  Indian  Corn,"  just  published  by  Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  Si  Co.,  Boston.  It  is  made  uji  of  appropriate 
extracts  uud  selections  from  several  authors,  all  tending  to 
show  somitthing  of  the  history  and  poetry  of  Indian  eorn, 
and  of  its  value  and  suitiibilily  as  a  ualiouul  emblem.  Its 
claims  uru  well  sH  forth  by  such  writers  ns  E<Inn  Dean 
Proctor,  H.  W.  I^ingfellow,  J.  G.  Whittier,  John  Fiske. 
Eilwuril  Everett,  Sidney  Lanier,  Charles  W.  Culemau  uud 
Celia  Thaxter.  The  book  is  prettily  bonnd  in  corn-color 
covers,  and  has  a  number  of  good  illustrations. 

Mahy  HA.RTWKLL  Oatherwood  odds  to  hor  reputation  as 
a  writer  of  interesting  historical  romances  by  her  latest 
book,  "Old  Kaskaskiu  "  (Himghtou,  Mifflin  A  Co.,  Bus. 
ton).  Besides  being  an  entertaining  study  of  life  in  the 
early  days  of  Illinois  Territory,  when  the  old  French  town 
on  Oie  Misnissippi  was  tlie  capital,  it  is  a  strong  story  full 
of  incident  aud  adventure.  The  exciting  experiences  of 
the  characters  during  the  rising  of  tiw  river  into  a  great 


flood  that  swept  away  the  old  town  are  grapbiCAlIy  por- 
trayed, and  in  them  lies  the  principal  interest  of  the  story, 
although  nowhere  is  it  uninteresting. 

Martha  McColijOch  Williams's  "  Field-Forings  "  (Ilar- 
por*s),  which  she  happily  characterizes  in  h^r  subtitle  as 
*'  a  vagrant  clironiole  of  earth  and  sky,"  is  one  of  those 
sympathetic  outdoor  nature  transcripts  that  have  been 
growing  into  a  little  literature  by  themselves,  since  Thoreau 
wrote  "Walden."  There  can  never  be  too  many  sach 
books  ao  long  as  their  authors  write  out  of  u  loving  inti- 
macy with  the  fields  nnd  woods,  the  skirs  and  seasons,  in- 
terpreting the  messiigi's  of  hope,  consolation  and  peace 
which  these  whisper  in  divers  lungnoge  to  every  human 
heart.  For  this  kind  of  literary  priesthood  of  nature  Mrs. 
Williams  pusscases  rare  qualifications  iu  both  temperammt 
and  style.  Her  "  farings "  cover  the  round  year,  from 
the  midwinter  snowstorm  when  the  redbird  hides  in  the 
cedar's  ^loom,  through  the  March  awakening,  May  abloa- 
giim,  high  summer,  to  corn  gathering  and  "the  moon  of 
falling  leaves,"  November's  mitnochrume,  and  finally  the 
crisp  December  days  that  bring  ou  apace  the  glowing 
Christmas  Eve. 

Thx  celebrated  Belgian  watering  place  of  Spa,  in  the 
district  of  Verviors,  is  one  of  the  favorite  rendezvous  of 
French  nnd  Belgian  society,  and  has  increased  in  popular- 
ity dtiring  the  last  ten  years.  Evidence  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  number  of  handsome  buildings  that  have 
been  erected  during  this  brief  period.  The  environs  of 
8pa,  too.  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  l>eautiful  walks  and  fine 
points  of  view.  All  the  various  advantages  of  this  world- 
famoos  health  resort  are  set  forth  and  dilated  upon  in  the 
excellent  little  handbook  of  the  "  Illnstratod  Europe  "  se- 
ries (Orell  FusMli),  jnst  issued.  The  illustrations  and 
sketches  ore  from  the  artistic  hand  of  the  vuil-known 
illustrator  of  the  scries.  Mr.  Weber. 
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THE    CARNIVAL  AT   ST.  LOUIS. 


The  committees  having  in  charge  the  arrange- 
meuta  for  the  St.  Louis  Oaniiviil,  which  will  com- 
mence with  the  month  of  Sei>tembcr,  ai*o  already 
hard  at  work  completing  detaiU,  and  are  able  to 
announce  with  authority  tliat,  gorgeous  aa  have 
been  the  street  il- 
luminations and 
parades  of  past 
years,  the  Colum- 
bian year  feetiTi- 
tiea  will  be  by  far 
the  grandest  on 
record.  This  is 
the  third  year  of 
the  St.  lx)uie  Au- 
tumnal Festivities 
Association,  an  or- 
ganization which 
was  created  at  a 
public  meeting 
held  on  May  11th, 
1891,  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of 
entertaining  visit- 
ors in  royal  fash- 
ion during  the 
then  current  and 
two  next  preced- 
ing years,  with  Bo- 
curiug  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fireproof 
hotel  of  the  first 
class,  and  with 
making  known  to 
the  world  the 
greatness  of  St. 
Louis  in  every  de- 
tail. It  was  re- 
solved to  raise 
$1,000,000  by  pri- 
vate subscription 
to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  As- 
sociation as  out- 
lined at  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  re- 
sponse to  the  ap- 
peal for  funds  can 
best  bo  described  as  phenomenal.  Two  subscrip- 
tions, each  of  $10,000,  were  made,  with  others  of 
$7,500,  $5,000  and  smaller  sums,  and  within  a 
very  few  days  of  the  meeting  enough  money  had 
been  guaranteed  to  enable  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  various  committees  it  had  organ- 
ized   to  commence  work  on  a  liberal  and  thor- 
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oughly  St.  Louislike  plan.  Each  committee  has 
already  achieved  success,  and  the  third  year  of 
the  Association's  work  promises  to  be  eucoessfnl 
beyond  contemplation,  A  large  staff  of  skilled 
workmen  is  now  at  work  placing  in  position  the 

lamps  and  lights 
that  will  be  used 
next  month  and 
during  October 
f  o  r  illumination 
purposes.  At  least 
100,000  lighU  will 
be  required  to 
carry  out  the  de- 
signs of  the  Illu- 
mination Com- 
mittee, and  a  very 
large  proj>ortiou 
of  these  will  be 
electric  lights, 
with  globes  of 
mftny  colors  to 
cast  a  soft  and  en- 
trancing shade  on 
the  upturned 
faces  of  the  thou- 
sands who  will 
line  the  streets 
and  sidewalks  and 
enjoy  the  fes- 
tivities. 

Last  year  12th 
Street,  an  excep- 
tionally wide  thor- 
oughfare just  east 
of  the  Exposition 
Building,  was  the 
scene  of  a  series 
of  electrioiil  pano- 
rama illustrative 
of  the  discovery  of 
America  and  of 
the  gradnal  settle- 
ment of  the  New 
World.  The  per- 
manent statue  of 
General  Grant 
was  adorned  by 
flags  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  a  superb 
effect  being  produced  by  means  of  electric  lights. 
A  triumphal  arch  was  surmounted  by  a  good  re- 
production of  the  Santa  Maria,  while  the  most 
elaborate  and  costly  feature  of  the  display  was  a 
panorama  with  a  map  of  the  New  World  as  the 
background,  and  with  thousands  of  electric  lights 
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to  tell  the  tale  of  tho  landing  of  Colambus  mid 
the  gradual  advance  of  oivilizatiou  througliout 
the  land  he  discovered. 

On  the  same  thoroughfare  this  year  there  will 
be  still  more  gorgeous  and  wonder-creating  dis- 
plays, thongh  their  exact  nature  will  not  be  an- 
nounced nntil  a  later  date.  Arrangements  have, 
however,  been  made  with  tho  electric  light  and 
power  companies,  which  are  so  numerous  in  St. 
Louis,  to  supply  ample  light  and  power  for  tho 
pageants,  and  the  Illumination  Committee  is  de- 
termined that,  popular  as  were  last  year's  illumi- 
nations and  decorations,  those  for  this  year  shall 
be  still  more  attractive  and  delightful. 

All  the  main  downtown  streets,  and  at  least 
four  or  Gve  running  out  west,  will  bo  brilliantly 
illnminHted  along  the  sidewalk  and  curb  lines 
Avith  clusters  of  lights  and  with  arches  of  great 
brilliancy.  On  AVashiugton  Avenue,  the  great 
Avholesale  thoroughfare,  the  ornamental  electric 
railroad  poles  will  bo  used  for  electrical  illumina- 
tions, and  ererywhcro  beauty  and  light  will  be 
combined  in  the  most  attractive  and  irresistible 
manner.  St.  Louis,  having  introduced  high  art 
in  street  illuminations  in  this  country,  and  having 
beaten  all  records  of  tho  Old  and  New  World  in 
this  regard,  proposes  to  combine  this  fall  tho 
greatest  of  its  achievements  of  past  years  with  a 
number  of  novelties  which  will  have  to  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated. 

The  Exposition  will  open  on  September  Gth, 
and  as  usual  will  remain  open  for  forty  consecu- 
tive days.  St.  Louis  is  the  only  city  in  the  world 
which  has  sncceeded  in  making  a  success  of  an 
annual  exposition,  and  this  is  the  tenth  year  of 
uninterrupted  success.  The  Exposition  is  self- 
supporting,  and  is  held  in  a  magnificent  building 
specially  erected  for  tho  purpose  on  Olive  Street, 
close  to  the  busy  portion  of  the  city  and  within  a 
few  blocks  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  Union 
Depots.  The  annual  attendance  has  averaged 
considerably  in  excess  of  500,000,  and  owing  to 
the  exceptional  travel  West  during  this,  tho 
World's  Fair  year,  it  is  more  than  likely  the  total 
for  this  year  will  approximate  1,000,000. 

In  almost  every  respect  the  Exposition  will  bo 
an  improvement  over  past  seasons.  The  mechan- 
ical and  live  displays  will  bo  both  numerous  and 
costly,  with  a  great  many  features  not  seen  before 
even  in  the  great  carnival  city.  The  art  galleries 
will  also  be  more  attractive  than  on  any  previous 
occasion,  paintings  of  great  value  having  been 
secured.  The  best  European  and  American  art- 
ists will  bo  represented,  and  this  dejiartment 
alone  will  be  worth  considerably  more  than  the 


nominal  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  which  is  made 
for  admission.  Tliis  charge,  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
member, is  inclusive,  the  Exjtosition  authorities 
not  sanctioning  a  policy  which  involves  the  bleed- 
ing of  visitors  under  various  pretenses  after  they 
have  passed  the  main  turnstiles  of  the  Exposition 
Building. 

Tiie  grandest  agricultural  and  mechanical  Fair 
in  the  country  is  held  in  St.  Louis  the  first  week 
in  October,  and  tho  attractions  this  year  will  bo 
in  excess  of  the  average,  extra  inducements  hav- 
ing been  offered  to  exhibitors  in  every  line.  To 
attend  this  Fair  visitors  como  from  all  sections  of 
the  United  States,  thongh  more  particularly  of 
course  from  that  exceptionally  prosperous  district 
of  which  St.  Louis  is  the  financial  and  commercial 
centre.  The  great  day  of  tho  Fair  is  known  as 
"  Fair  Thureday,"  which  is  mado  a  general  holi- 
day in  the  city,  and  when  tho  attendance  never 
falls  below  the  100,000  mark.  There  are  no  less 
than  six  electric  roads  running  to  the  Fair 
Grounds  from  downtown  St.  Louis,  in  addition  to 
a  well-managed  cable  road,  and  altliough  it  is  prob- 
able that  at  least  150,000  people  will  "take  in" 
tho  Fair  on  October  5th,  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  securing  traiisportation  to  tho 
grounds  rapidly  and  comfortably. 

Tlie  Veiled  Prophet's  Parade  and  Ball  will  take 
place  the  same  week,  and  will  be  conducted  with 
all  the  Oriental  splendor  which  has  marked  these 
events  in  the  past,  and  which  have  attracted  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  visitors. 

Visitors  to  the  AVorld's  Fair  from  all  points  are 
recognizing  the  importance  of  visiting  Sc.  Louis 
either  going  or  returning,  or  both.  During  the 
Festivities  seiison  tho  trouble  and  expense  involved 
in  a  special  trip  half  across  the  continent  are  nob 
thrown  away,  and  at  all  times  in  the  year  there 
are  sufficient  attraotions  in  St.  Louis  to  make  it 
profitable  to  deflect  slightly  from  a  transconti- 
nental journey  in  order  to  see  the  city  and  note 
its  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosper- 
ity, as  well  as  to  partake  of  its  proverbial  hospi- 
tality. 

St.  Louis  is  unequaled  in  the  United  States  as 
a  railroad  centre,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  secure 
transportation  which  will  give  tho  visitor  a  few 
days  at  St.  Ijouis.  When  it  is  not  convenient  to 
secure  tickets  with  stop-over  privileges  it  is  easy 
to  secure  transportation  to  St.  Louis  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  rates  from  that  city  to  the 
World's  Fair,  Rates  have  been  so  adjusted  that 
in  no  caso  is  the  additional  expcnso  involved  con- 
siderable, while  in  many  cases  it  is  absolutely 
nominal. 
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THE    BUSINESS   AND   SPORT   OF    HORSE    RACING. 


By  Martha  McCu 

MiDsiMMEU,  1891.  Trees,  swanl  and  waysiilo 
shrubs  stand  brave  in  eumnier  greenery.  Thore 
is  no  wind  —  OTily  little  nifties  of  air  to  stir 
faintly  the  bending  grass  lieiids.  Overlioiid  the 
siiu,  well  westering,  burns  in  a  cloudleaa  eky.  It 
is  hot,  but  not  with  stifling  heat.  Instead,  the 
warmth  is  vital,  filling  the  veins  witii  electric 
glow,  opening  the  Inngs^  the  mind — making  each 
living  thing  a  fiensitivo  medium  to  all  manner  of 
impressions. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  world  stirs  abroad 
— the  \ew  Voik  world,  that  is — and  that  for  the 
most  part  its  steps  turn  to  the  northeasterly  seg- 
ment of  tlio  urban  circle  I  Since  eleven  o' the 
clock  trains  have  been  panting  away,  each  crowded 
to  tlie  doors,  and  nuining  so  close  together  that 
Vol.  XXXVI.,  No.  3-17. 


li.o<;h  Wiluams. 

the  nimblinf^  echo  has  nocliance  to  die.  For,  you 
see,  ACorris  Park  gates  are  oi>en  fur  the  enmmcr 
meeting;  this  parlicuhir  afternoon  there  is  set  ji 
battle  of  giants  indeed.  The  half-year  through 
thcro  has  been  wordy  war  botivccu  tho  ]>artisnns 
of  each, 

'*  Tcnney  forever  I  AVhy.  ho  won  the  Brooklyn 
Handicap  hands  down — beat  him  who  ciin  I'*  sa3-s 
one  side. 

**  Ah  I  bnt  Longstreet  ran  Salvator  and  Proctor 
Knott  to  a  standstill  in  his  Iwo-ycar-ohl  form — at 
four  he  is  still  a  better  horse,"  says  the  othor, 
wagging  the  lioaii. 

So  it  has  gono  till  owners  have  agreed  to  try 
conclusions  at  five  thousand  dollars  a  side. 

That,  liowever,  is  the  least  part  of  it,  even  in 
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a  financial  way.  Perhaps  a  half-million  dollars 
hatigs  on  the  issue  of  the  race.  Tenney  is  a  shade 
the  more  hearily  backed.  Kot  tliat  the  sup- 
jiortera  of  Longstreet  lack  courage,  but  that  they 
are  not  quite  so  numerous  as  the  followers  of  the 
Bwayback,  who  has  been  a  gold  mine  to  the  talent. 
If  he  loses  for  them  to-day  it  will  not  even  the 
account.  But  that  is  quite  beyond  calculation. 
Ateven  weights,  here  upon  his  favorite  track,  with 
the  jo<'key  Avho  has  never  yet  failed  to  call  out  all 
his  Avonderfnl  speed,  his  followers  feel  that  it  is, 
in  their  own  phrase,  like  **  finding  money  "to  play 
him  (^\Q\\ ;  and  they  do  it,  until  more  than  one 
bookmaker  turns  his  elate  to  the  wall. 

The  Longstreet  men  got  odds — short  ones,  it  is 
true.  The  money  comes  in  lumps.  His  backers, 
it  is  evident,  make  up  in  nerve  all  they  lack  in 
number.  As  the  saddling  bell  rings  tliere  is  no 
foot  of  clear  space  in  the  betting  ring.  "Even  after 
the  bugle  calls  to  post  the  crowd  thickens — for 
the  most  part  with  messengers  in  uniform  seek- 
ing to  place  money  fur  women  in  the  grand  stand 
overhead*  who  have  been  thus  proverbially  tardy 
in  making  up  thoir  minds. 

A  mighty  entertaining  spectacle  is  that  same 
grand  stand.  It  holds  twelve  thousand  folk  with 
comfort,  yet  is  packed  from  end  to  end.  So,  too, 
are  the  clubhouse  lawn  and  balcony,  and  the 
free  field.  There  are  other  thousands  besides, 
trampling  the  wide  lawns,  and  massed  along  the 
infield  rail. 


All  sorts  and  conditions  of  humatiity,  of  course. 
The  smart  contingent  is  very  much  in  evidence  ; 
the  men  correctly  horsy  and  bored-looking,  the 
women  gorgeous  and  silken  as  a  tulip  bed  in 
April — swayed  hither  and  yon,  too,  in  pretty 
covetous  enthusiasm  as  is  that  same  tulip  bed  by 
sharp  April  breezes  ;  for  almost  every  one  of 
them  has  won  or  lost  at  the  eleventh  hour  on  the 
preliminary  races.  Oddly  enough,  it  is  the  win- 
ners who  are  most  chary  of  risking  more  money 
on  the  supreme  event. 

These  are,  though,  but  the  foam  cresting  this 
human  wave.  The  massy  surge  of  it  is  made  np 
of  plain  people,  not  one  in  five  of  whom  ever 
risked  or  ever  will  risk  a  dollar  upon  such  haz- 
ard. Various  inclination  has  brought  them  hither. 
With  many  it  is  the  gregarious  instinct,  the  de- 
sire of  going  where  tlieir  fellows  flock  ;  others 
come  for  an  outing,  where  tliere  is  something  to 
relieve  them  of  the  bnrden  of  entertaining  them- 
selves ;  and  very  numy  more  from  pure  love  of 
the  sport,  for  sake  of  the  thrill  that  comes  as  fly- 
ing hoof  and  straining  muscles  go  flashing  past 
to  victory  or  defeat.  Under  all  tlie  veneer  of 
civilization  the  human  animal  keeps  a  savage  love 
of  combat.  It  is  all  the  sharper,  more  impera- 
tively operative,  if  the  combat  may  by  chance 
vindicate  at  once  his  own  sagacity  and  prove  his 
neighbor's  blunder. 

That  is  to  say,  both  the  great  racers  have  their 
impersonal  partisans  —  a  great  multitude,  who 
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know  of  them  only  what  the  newspapers  say. 
1Mi*?y  are  here  to-diiy  as  trjily  for  opinion'a  sake 
na  tjiongh  bonie  great  public  matter  was  itiiOer 
ArbitriLtnent. 

Now  the  issue  is  joined.  A  bay  horbc  guUnpa 
past,  running  strong  niitl  true,  his  hooded  head 
m'dII  lip,  A  lightning  piiiy  of  muscles  showing 
through  the  satin  cont.  Wlmt  cheering  greets 
liim  !  what  sliouts  !  what  clapping  of  soft  iumds, 
and  cries  of  **0h,  yon  beauty  !"  despite  the  posi- 
tive nngainliness  of  the  flying  creature!  Evi- 
dently lie  is  Jit  as  horse  may  be  for  this  day  of 
-duel.  Even  those  whose  liopes  haiig  on  his  de- 
feat are  impressed  with  the  ease  of  motion,  the 
smooth,  stealing  stride  that  is  so  very  n»iieh  faster 
than  it  looks  to  be. 

If  their  hearts  misgive  them  it  is  not  fur  long. 
Here  comes  Longstreet,  son  of  Jjongfcllow^  a 
flushing  dark-brown  fellow — so  dark,  his  damp 
ciat  shows  black  in  the  sun  niya.  His  motion 
u  as  the  flight  of  a  bird.  Tiie  jockey  scarce 
moves  in  the  saddle  as  he  sweeps 
past  to  the  music  of  clieers  that,  if 
less  in  volume  than  tliose  which 
greeted  his  competitor,  have  the 
shrill  accent  of  a  more  enthusiastic 
belief.  Most  likely  it  is  the  pil- 
grims and  sojourners  fiotii  the 
Nonth  country  who  mako  up  the 
bnik  of  his  following,  that  is,  out- 
side the  bettors.  There  is  more 
llian  a  reminiscence  of  the  "  rebel 
yell" — wliich  is  but  an  elaboration 
of  the  Virginia  fox-hunti?ig  cry — in 
the  brown  horse's  greeting.  Any- 
way, he  is  past  before  it  has  fairly 
<]ied  away.  Now  the  pair  are  in 
the  chute,  with  twenty  thousand 
pairs  of  eyes  straining  across  the 
ilistance  to  catch  their  every  mo- 
tion. 

While  the  pair  wheel  a!id  twist, 
refusing  to  break  even,  look  about 
fur  a  half'Uitnute  at  the  liusbed, 
bi-eathless  throng.  Search  it  vainly 
for  a  carelessly  smiling  fiux».  Such 
a  one  would  be  relief  in  the  sea  of 
tense  ones,  ao  fixed  upon  those  twin 
blurs  of  color  that  the  glass  ro- 
eolves  into  iiorse  and  rider.  See, 
there  to  the  left,  in  a  box,  sits  a 
popnlar  favorite,  a  singer  with  more 
gold  in  her  throat  than  upon  her 
ehining  head.  She  U  gowned  in 
"white  and  gold,  tlio  stuff  falling 
softly  down  to  leave  bare  her  ivory 
throat.     Ordinarily  Iter  face   is  a 


sniilitig  mask  of  roRcs  and  baby  dimples  and 
sweetly  vacuous  eyes.  They  are  Tiot  vacuous  now. 
See  the  8j>arkle  of  them,  the  covetous  curvy  of 
the  lips.  Hi  she  dro]>a  her  glass  impatiently  and 
raises  a  morsel  of  lace  to  her  moutb.  She  has 
wagered  a  hundred  on  the  hooded  horse,  and 
thought  to  Lave  won  it  ere  now.  A  little  cry 
breaks  from  her;  slio  scrambles  to  her  feet,  us  d" 
all  the  rest,  for  a  roar  as  of  tiie  sea  proclaims 
"They  are  off  !" 

Off,  with  Lougstreet  leading  I  Tenuey's  back- 
ers laugh  aloud.  *'  Wait  till  they  are  on  top  !'* 
they  say  one  to  another,  as  the  flying  creatures 
go  np  the  back  stretch.  Now  they  brea.^t  the 
slope,  round  the  turn — still  Jjongstreet  leads; 
now  Tenney  is  at  his  nun  p.  his  girth,  hi^  throat- 
latch.  *' llc^l  cjitch  him  coming  home  I  Hur- 
rah !  iluriah  !"  shout  those  whose  money  weigtits 
the  snn  of  Uayon-d'Or. 

'*  No,  never  I  Lougstreet  !  Longatreet  !  The 
blue  grass  forever  !    Long8treet*s  coining  !    Long- 
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8treet*a  there  I  Hurrah  !  Hurrah !"  cry  the  otliers. 
And  they  Bpeak  truth,  for  the  big  brown  has 
shaken  off  his  competitors — shows  ilnylight  be- 
tween— is  thundering  down  the  stretch  with 
mouth  open,  ears  laid  back,  ready,  if  asked,  to  go 
a  mile  further  and  Btill  hold  that  heartbreak- 
ing pace.  As  ho  flashei?  muler  the  wire  hi'ilIaiM 
breaks  loose.     The  air  is  rent  with  shouting,  han 


fly  recklessly  aloft,  a  snow  of  handkerchiefs  breaks 
out  all  OTer  the  grand  stand  ;  then  in  a  minute 
everybody  sits  down,  with  a  little  sigh,  half- 
contentment,  half- regret. 

So  ]^ongeti-eet  won  iu  fast  time,  at  a  mile  and  a 

half,  carrying  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds, 

♦       '     ♦  *  *  »  * 

(jo  back  a  couple  of  years,  to  Monmouth  Park's 
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snmnier  meeting.  It  is  Junior  Champion  tlay — 
•wheu  tlio  cream  of  tlie  young  things  run  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  carrying  weight  for  ago,  for 
a  stake  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Tliere  arc 
c'utries  a-plenty;   no  need,  though,  to   mention 


money,  of  which  it  is  well  understood  ho  has  none 
to  spare. 

T!ie  crowd  gathers,  the  ring  fills  up.  Thou- 
sands drain  into  and  out  of  the  pool  boxes  as  the 
afternoon  wears  away.    By  time  the  Junior  Cham- 


more  than  three — 
Longstrnot,  Sal  vat  or, 
Proctor  Kiiott.  The 
two  first  are  hot  fa- 
vorites ;  nobody 
thinks  very  much  of 
the  third.  Ilis  owner 
38  a  queer  old  Western 
turfmiva,  eccentric  al- 
most to  the  point  of 
grotesqneiiess.  Still, 
there  is  a  whimper  that 
ho  has  really  got  n 
good  colt.  The 
cracks,  though,  do  not 
fear  him.  Longstroet, 
tlie  brown  beauty,  is 

in  high  fettle.  Salvator — ah,  Salvulor  I  The  piou  is  called  the 
whole  truck  contingent  looks  upon  the  superb  crowd  is  famously 
golden  cliestnut  aa  the  horse  of  his  century,  fit  finid  —  everything 
to  run  for  llie  most  precious  life  of  hia  day.  about  it  ebbs  and 
This  bay  gelding  with  white  stockings  and  a  flows  save  the  con- 
broad  white  face  has  size  and  substance;  ho  is  victiou  that  the 
rangy  and  moves  well;  with  onlinary  colt.s  he  race  lies  wholly  be- 
wouM  really  have  a  rliancc,  l»ut  bore — really,  it  twoen  Longstreot 
is  a  pily  to  see  his  owner  iliniw  away  entrance     and  Salvator.     By 
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ftiul  hy  l.liey  go  to  pnst,  a  merry  siunnior  giitlier- 
ing  holding  holitliiy  as  it  looks  on.  Hero  is  no 
Biich  eagrr  chnmpioning  of  any  coMtestimt  iw  in 
tho  niaU'h  race,  but  rather  a  lively  interest  in 
what  promises  to  be  a  close  uinl  exciting  finish. 
At  tho  shdiit.  of  "OH  I**  a  thrill  goes  through 
the  throng.  Even  tiiemostBtoliil  on-lookcroatchea 
somewhat  the  sure-hand  fooling  of  \m  neighbors. 
Qnickly.  quickly,  tho  young  things  daah  down  the 
straight-away  course.  Bpaiitifnl.  l>oantiful  I  See 
them  run.  slietching  to  tlie  leap,  gathering  to 
tho  spring,  wuh  tho  supple  strain  uf  true  and 
mighty  muscle.  It  is  a  liberal  education  inoqniue 
power  to  watch  thefr  rush,  stomarh  to  e-nrth, 
licadg,  neck*  exlemled.  Ghvsscs  searchini;  eagerly 
for  the  brown  head,  tho  chestnut,  find  them 
easily,  well  to  front,  yet  behind  the  white-nosed 
bay.    Ilun  as  they  niay,  truly,  gallantly,  they  can- 
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not  head  him.  Tireless  as  a  thing  of  steel  and 
steam,  ho  answers  his  rider's  every  call,  bounds 
Krst  across  the  finish  lire,  and  6nda  liimself 
famous. 

Famous  indeed  a  little  later,  when  ho  snatches 
from  the  sumo  comjietitors  tlie  Futurity  purse  of 
sevenly-five  thousan*!  dollars.  That  was  his  sum- 
mit of  achievement.  AVhile  nieea  are  run  or 
chronicled,  though,  his  fame  is  like  to  endure  aa 
the  first  and,  so  fur,  the  only  two-year-old  to  win 
two  Etiikts  of  such  value.  Very  fitly,  the  Futurity 
IS  a  Coney  Inland  race,  siiico  the  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Club  was  the  Grst  of  those  about  New  York 
to  offer  very  large  purses.  It  sot  the  fashion  with 
the  Suburban,  of  a  guaranteed  value  of  twenty- 
Sve  tiionsand  dollars.  It  was  run  for  Grst  in  *84, 
and.  despite  the  nnmbor  of  millionaire  owners, 
has  boon  won  two  out  of  each  three  times  by  tv 
jtoor  man's  bcasl.  Tliia,  too,  notwith- 
standing the  rich  men  have  gotierally 
tho  better  horses.  Tlierc  seems  really 
.     ■■  J  a  fate  iu  it. 

i  Certainly  npOM  tho  hot  June  day  of 

U  this  year  of  grace  lSy3.     The  course 

is  in  perfect  trim,  at  idl  points  spick 
and  span — the  turf,  the  ilowcrs  aa 
tliough  they  grew  and  bloomed  to 
order.  Tho  track  is  lightening  fast 
under  thi.s  vivifying  sun  hejit.  It  hns 
been  Ftirred  and  smoothed  and  wa- 
tered until  the  tread  of  it  delights 
the  foot.  Firm,  elastic,  yet  not  hold- 
ing, with  no  du»t  to  clog  the  breath, 
with  just  the  ripple  of  air  that  re- 
freshes without  impeding  blowing 
across  it,  it  tempts  llie  flying  tlior- 
oughljred  to  try  a  bont  with  Father 
Time.  There  are  miles  ritn  in  1:40 
before  the  great  race  begins.     Only 
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liiue  are  to  start  for  it,  with  95,000  iteraplrhig  ou-  bauk  even  without  hij  own  oxoelloiit  perform- 
lookers  to  rejuice  or  sorrow  in  tlic*  event.  A  third  auce.  lie  h;u  been  tniined  for  victory  tt>-day  by 
of  them  sigh  regretfully  :  "Poor  Tammany  I  if  he    a  man  wise  in  all  the  arts  of  liis  calling.     His 
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was  in  there  woiihi  bo  a  race  indeed."  Fiiiling  owner,  il  U  well  known,  would  spend  twice  the 
him.  the  nioe  looks  to  belong  to  Lampligliter,  valne  of  the  stake  for  the  stUlsfaction  of  winning 
upon  whoee  iSpcndthrift  blood  the  talent  would     it.     Besides,  there  is  a  ripjile  of  feeling  in  the 
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matter.  It  is  held  by  very  mat»y  that  the  liorse 
]ias  bocii  unfairly  boiiten  in  the  Brooklyn  llati'li- 
cap.     So  it  is  beyond  qnegtion  that  to-duy  he  will 
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rmi  Ilia  vrry  best ; 
aiiil  nobody  doubts 
that  that  best  U  more 
than  lies  in  any  of 
his  computitors. 

But  there  nro  tiiose 
among  thorn  wlio 
bhake  tlie  head.  Tlie 
weight  of  a  etublo 
boy,  tliey  say,  may 
will  or  Ineo  n  race. 
A  n  d  Lamplighter 
must  shonhler  lliirty 
pounds  m  o  r  o  tlmn 
some  of  the  others. 
The  superstitioua 
ones  Bay,  alao,  tliat 
lie  is  too  inucli  a  fa- 
vorilo  —  carries  too 
nuieU  of  the  public's 
love  and  money — to 
come  first  at  tht*  (in- 
idh. 

All  eortaof  tips  are 
out,  too,  npon  t  Ii  e 
other  racers.  Not 
one  goea  nnsiqtport- 
cd,  A  goodly  eight 
they  are  as  they  filo 
past  the  Btanil,  the  riders  gorgeous  in 
blue  and  purple  and  ecarlet,  and  black 
and  gold,  and  eojiper  tind  crimson,  ring- 
streaked,  striped,  spotted,  in  a  fashion 
wondrous  to  behold.  But  no  such  si^ht 
a3  the  crowd  watching  them.  It  packs 
the  stand,  cnims  the  luwii,  the  club- 
house overflows  into  the  inlield — makes 
the  course  for  a  fiirlonjr  ft  lane  betwixt 
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living  walls.  It  is  too  hot,  too  packed,  too  anx- 
ious, to  give  any  candidate  more  llian  a  languid 
hand  clapping  by  way  of  greeting.  A  black isli- 
browu  horse,  a  trifle  undereized,  wl»o 
comes  toward  the  last  and  moves  with 
a  cobliko  amble,  gets  almost  no  recog- 
nition, tliongh  here  and  there  one  says 
to  his  neighbor;,  *•  If  Lowlnnder  would 
run  as  he  could  ho  has  a  chance  at  the 
weights." 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  cry  comes, 

*'  They  are  off!"    Lowhiuder  does  run 

.  '  '  — runs  like   a  whirlwind.      Past   the 

'. stand  he  leads  an  ojien  length  ;  at  the 

turu  he  is  elill  in  front.     On  the  back 
stretch  his  jockey  draws  whip,  and  anx- 
ious tliou&anils  draw 
breath  enough   to 
say :  '■  Lowlander'a 
beaten.      I    thought 
ho    couldn't  outlive 
that  pace."    But  he 
does  live.     The  up- 
per turn   is  passed, 
with  his  rider's  blue 
jacket  still  in  the 
van.     Now  he  leads 
tlirough     the    out- 
stretch —  rounds 
again  ;    now — now 
they  are   squared 
a  way    for     home. 
With    hand,    with 
heel,  the  jockeys  rido 
as  for  life.     Bending 
low,    they   ply    steel 
and   catgut,  w  }i  i  1  e 
hearts     rise    in    tho 
throats  of  the  wait- 
ing  watchers.     StiU 
Ii  o  w  lander 
lead?,   with    a 
red  jacket  at  his 
quarter,     and 
struggling   gal- 
lantly behind 
the  cherry  and 
black     that 
marks  tbe  pride 
of  the  Kancoca^. 
(iame  as   gran- 
ite, true  as  a 
rifle    bullet. 
Lamp]  iglitei* 
comes  in  at  the 
light  weights, 
despite  his  stag- 
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gering:  impost,  as  a  Bhout  tliat  is  half  a  sob  rolls 
lip  from  the  throng  to  say  to  tlio  clomls  ami  the 
zophyra  that  another  Suburban  luiri  deinouetrated 
how  ill  racing,  as  in  otlier  things,  it  is  the  unex- 
pected which  liappcris. 

A  single  further  pictnre,  then  the  why  and 
wliereforc.     It  is  a  hot  June  night — so  hot  there 


chairs,  set  amphitheatre  fasliion  about  a  sawdust 
space,  at  the  back  of  which  is  the  auctioneer's 
detik.  This  is  New  York's  Tattcrsalls.  the  cis- 
atlantic correlative  of  Loiulon's  so-famous  horse 
mart,  liig  red  letters  in  the  sawdust  spell  vut 
"  I5ellc  Mcjide  Yearlings— 1S03."  A  placard  on  the 
desk  front  announces  tliat  the  sale  of  those  be- 
gins at  eight  o'clock.     It  is  nearer  nine,  thougli. 


"  DOWN. 


needs  must  be  extraoidinary  attraction  to  draw  {i 
concourse  of  millionaires  from  ])arkway  and  roof 
garden  and  countryside  loitering  to  an  odd.  round- 
ish building  set  just  below  the  park,  inside  there 
are  stalls  in  double  tiers,  from  door  almost  to  roof. 
Ciidleriea  nm  round  about,  too,  and  are  set  full 
of  camp  stools,  each  with  a  jialni  fan  for  accom- 
paniment.    Un   the  floor  below  a  horseshoe  of 


when  the  auctioneer,  with  a  big  while  houtonnihre, 
climbs  to  his  jilace  and  raps  with  his  ivory  ham- 
mer for  silence  and  attention. 

Before  that  the  galleries  have  Gllcd  with  spec- 
tators—  nearly  half  of  them  women.  Electric 
light  makes  the  place  as  bright  as  day — so  briglit, 
yon  see  that  the  women  arc  for  the  most  part  as 
well  groomed  and  bloodlike  as  tlic  creatures  whose 
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aalc  lias  Jruwii  them  hither.  To  a  woman  they 
have  catalogues,  and  at  least  the  half  of  them 
can  discuss  points,  i>edigree  autl  breeding  as  well 
as  their  masculine  compeers. 

In  the  horseshoe  seats  there  is  no  flutter  of 
skirts.  There  sit  the  buyers.  You  could  scarce 
throw  a  pebble  anywhere  without  hitting  a  mill- 
ionaire or  his  accredited  representative.  I'lenty 
of  other  sorts,  too  ;  i)olitician3,  editors,  men  about 
town,  loafers  pure  and  simple,  either  in  or  out  at 
elbows.  Xarrow  bars  run  before  each  row  of 
chairs.  On  top  of  them  you  see  thin,  tapering 
glasses  that  white-aproned  servitors  are  kept  busy 
filling  with  all  sorts  of  fluid  refreshment. 

At  the  auctioneer  s  elbow  there  sits  a  man  typ- 
ically Southern.  He  has  a  ruddy  face,  a  pointed 
beard,  a  drooping  mustache,  and  deep-sot,  kindly 
eyes,  lie  is  stout  without  heaviness,  this  owner 
of  Belle  Meade,  and  has  the  look  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  life  in  the  oi>on.  Ilis  voice,  when  he 
speaks,  is  not  loud,  but  full  of  carrying  quality. 
In  a  few  modest  sentences  he  says  what  is  needed, 
then  gives  way  to  his  man  of  business. 

lint  if  yon  think  either  of  these  two  is  the  man 
of  the  occasion,  then  indeed  are  you  mistaken. 
That  distinction  belongs  fairly  to  Uncle  Bob, 
who  as  man  and  boy  has  spent  forty  years  at 
Belle  ^leade,  and  has  forgotten  more  hor>e  sense 
than  would  set  up  a  brand-new  racing  stable.  In 
fact,  he  fairly  oozes  wisdom,  perspiration  and  be- 
nignity. All  the  more  as  colt  after  colt  is  knocked 
down  to  an  eager  bidder,  at  prices  well  up  in  tlie 
thousands.  Presently  you  notice  that  Uncle  Bob 
leads  into  the  ring  only  the  pick  of  the  yearlings. 
As  he  himself  announces  in  liis  throaty  voice, 
'*  (lentlemeTis,  see  me  er  comin' — suppin*  el&e 
comin*.  I  been  knowin*  hawser  forty  year.  Dis 
yere  colt  des  certin  ter  run  as  duck  is  ter  swim.*^ 

Xow  a  colt  is  led  in  th:it  got  a  scratch  in  com- 
ing. It  does  not  really  affect  the  creature's  worth, 
but  the  owner  plucks  the  vender's  sleeve  and  bids 
hiui  call  attention  to  It.  Siifjht  though  the  blem- 
ish  be,  it  knocks  five  hundred  dollars  off  the 
colt's  price.  But  the  next,  the  very  next  one  led 
in  fetches  over  seven  thousand  dollars,  whereat 
one  says  to  another,  in  the  gallery:  ''See  what 
prices  turfmen  pay  for  blood — and  honesty.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  said  that  fellow  could  run  fast  in 
the  paddock  ;  we  all  know  he  would  never  de- 
ceive a  buyer,  or  let  him  deceive  himself." 

The  creatures  are  all  beautiful — astonishingly 
big  and  well-muscled,  too.  The  Suburban  fa- 
vorite has  no  finer  silk  coat  than  they.  You  have 
but  to  touch  the  firm,  unfevered  flesh  to  bo  sure 
they  are  all  in  the  pink  of  condition.  In  the 
main  they  sell   fairly   well,   thftuirh   tlie    prices 

^ke.  it  evident  that  there  is  fashion  in  horse- 


flesh as  in  everything  else.  Naturally  Iroquois 
blood  is  at  a  premium.  It  will  be  long,  if  ever, 
ere  another  American  thoroughbred  goes  over  sea 
and  comes  back  winner  of  three  great  English 
events.  Yet  Uncle  Bob  says  unhesitatingly,  when 
asked  to  name  the  greatest  colt  ever  bred  at  Belle- 
Meade  :  '*  Proctor  Knott — and  he  sold  fer  four 
hundred  an'  fifty  dollars.  I  wus  stannin' by  ter 
buy  'im  myself,  but  I  give  do  tip  erway  ter  Sam 
Bryant,  an'  he  run  in  befo'  me.  I  did  buy  Uncle 
Bob  fcr  jes'  ebcn  two  hundred  ati'  fifty,  an'  lie 
Sold  arter  dat — arter  he  wus  racin' — fer  sebentoen 
thousand." 

Xo  doubt  time  will  bring  equal  reversals  of 
this  night's  judgment  as  exemplified  in  price. 
More  than  one  young  thing  with  blood  and 
speed  in  every  line  goes  for  a  few  hundreds. 
But  in  the  main  there  is  sharp  bidding,  and  lib- 
eral, the  sale  footing  up  very  nearly  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  some  fifty-eight  head. 

A  fairish  income  that,  but  not  excessive,  con- 
sidering the  investment  back  of  it. 

Xow  for  the  things  that  make  such  returns  pos- 
silde — that  are  their  reason  of  being.  They  are  the 
big  jockey  clubs.  New  York  supports  four  of 
them,  though  one  of  the  largest  and  livest  of 
them  has  its  course  in  New  Jersey.  Everybody 
knows  that  there  Inis  been  racing  more  or  less 
since  the  days  of  the  old  Fashion  Course,  the 
scene  of  many  trotting  exploits  as  well  as  some 
good  running.  But  there  was  a  period  of  great 
decadence  in  the  sport.  It  got  somehow  in  the 
public  mind  a  distinct  flavor  of  disreputability. 
Betwixt  1870  and  1S80  '*  the  sport  of  kings"  lan- 
guished round  about  the  town.  Then  the  Coney 
Island  Jockey  Club  was  founded,  its  membersliip 
embracing  men  eminent  in  many  walks  of  life, 
especially  in  that  of  making  piles  of  money.  Jt 
established  itself  at  Siieejishead  Bay,  within  sound 
and  sight  of  the  sea,  built  what  was  for  the  time  a 
phenomenally  fine  track,  and  gave  a  flavor  of 
fashion  to  what  had  begun  to  be  looked  at  as  a 
somewhat  n'sf/i/e  form  of  amusement. 

As  its  purses  were  fairly  liberal  and  its  rules 
fairly  strict,  it  wrought  wholly  for  the  betterment 
of  racing.  In  1884:  it  set  the  sporting  world  ngog 
by  establishing  the  Suburban  Handicap,  of  the 
hitherto  unheard-of  value  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  That  is  still  the  race  in  which  the  world 
at  large  has  most  interest,  though  it  is  now  far 
from  being  the  most  valuable  prize.  The  dis- 
tance is  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  with  weights  so 
allotted  as  to  give  each  contestant  as  nearly  as 
may  be  an  equal  chance.  It  is  run  always  at  the 
spring  meeting,  usually  the  first  day  of  it,  though 
that  matter  is  whollv  within  the  discretion  of  the 
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exeontivo  committee.  Aiiotlier  classic  event  of 
the  aprinf^  meeting  is  the  Tiilal  Stiibcs,  with  less 
money  but  quite  ns  much  glory.  The  distanpo  is 
a  mile,  run  by  three- yoar-oHs,  carrying  weight 
for  age.  Still  othera  are  the  grent  Trial  and  lie- 
ttlizntion  Stiikes,  each  worth  between  tweuty-dve 
thousand  and  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  fust 
ia  for  two-year-old3  over  the  straight  Futurity 
course,  of  near  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Three- 
year  olds  contend  in  the  Reulization,  wlioso<ii8tauco 
is  a  mile  and  five  furlongs.  Cults  curry  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  pounds,  fiilifs  and  gcKlings 
one  hundred  and  nineteen,  with  thensnal  penalties 
atid  ftllowancea.  The  Futurity,  worth  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars,  is  run  over  its  own  special 
course,  at  the  fall  meeting.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  point  of  stakes  the  Coney  Ishmd  Jockey' 
Club  deserves  well  of  the  republic.  Its  present 
officers  are  :  J.  G.  K.  Liiwrence,  president  ;  W.  K. 
Vanderbilr,  Lawrence  Kip,  vice  presidents  ;  .J.  II. 
Bradford,  treasurer,  and  C.  Fellowes,  secretary. 
Among  tije  governors  there  are,  besides  others, 
the  names  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  James  K. 
Kecne,  .\.  J.  Cussatt  and  George  Peabody  Wet- 
more. 

The  track  itself  is  a  fairly  good  one.  The  oval 
ccurso  of  something  over  a  mile  is  supplemented 
by  the  straight  Futurity  track,  three-qinirters  of 
a  mile  long,  and  the  inner  grass  course,  almost 
the  only  bit  of  running  turf  in  America.  The 
grand  st,ind  ia  reasonably  spacious  and  well  ni>- 
]ininted.  Tlie  clubhouse,  though,  is  more  like  a 
magiiilicent  pigeon  house  tluiu  a  place  where 
weulth  and  fashion  do  congregate.  There  is 
abundant  stable  room,  with  the  advantage  of 
the  surf  for  sore  h'^i  and  fevered  feet,  to  Siiy 
nothiug  of  the  proxituiiy  of  Slieepshead  and 
Coney  Island  proper.  The  greatest  drawl)ack  is 
the  tnatter  of  transportation.  Go  aa  you  will, 
there  are  inconvenient  transfers  and  abnndant 
crowding. 

That  last  applies  aa  well  to  the  Graveseud 
Course,  where  ea*di  spring  an*!  fnll  the  Brooklyn 
Jockey  Club  hangs  up  its  purses  and  bids  the 
dear  public  come  and  see  them  won.  The  club 
itself  has  existed  since  180*1.  Its  fii*st  meeting 
over  the  present  course  was  held  in  the  autumn 
of  1880.  It  hfts  an  oval  track  one  mile  around, 
and  a  double-decked  grand  »tan>l  where  eight 
thousand  odd  |>eople  may  sit  at  ease.  Its  great 
race  is  the  Brooklyn  H.indicap,  worth  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  wliicli  is  run  U[}on  the  ilrst  day  of 
the  RpriiiiT  meeting,  whieli  is  also  the  first  day  of 
racing  iu  N\*u'  York  State.  Its  first  winner  was 
Dry  3ronoi>ole,  wlio  ran  for  it  upon  May  14th, 
188^  Tiu^  successful  jockey  is  carried  frotn  the 
track  seated  in  a  Horal  liorseshoe,  as  is  also  the 


case  willi  a  Suburban  winner.  There  are  spring 
and  fall  meetings  each  year.  I'hilip  J.  Dwyer 
is  president.  John  Delmar,  treasnrer,  anU  li.  D, 
Mclntyre,  secretary. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  amazing  development 
of  racing,  one  needs  but  to  go  fmm  these  older 
courses  to  either  Morris  or  Monmouth  Park. 
Morris  Park  in  especial  is  deservedly  exploited 
as  the  very  finest  race  track  in  the  M-orlJ.  It  ia 
controlled  by  the  Now  York  Jockey  Club,  which 
ia  in  some  sort  the  heir  at  law  to  the  traditions 
and  glories  of  the  Jerome  Park  Association,  and 
embraces  in  its  membcrfihip  more  famous  sports- 
men, resident  and  non-resident,  than  any  other 
American  racing  organization.  Indeed,  all  parts 
of  the  globe  where  good  men  or  good  hoiites  are 
produced  have  here  their  representatives;  f(»r  the 
club  has  a  liberal  mind,  and  makes  all  members 
in  good  standing  of  other  clubs  and  racing  asso- 
ciations, wherever  located,  eligible  to  membership 
at  very  moderate  annual  dues.  The  course  is 
beautifully  located  iu  picturesque  Westchester 
County,  within  twehe  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from 
New  York's  City  Hall.  One  hand,  a  mile  of 
green,  half-wooded  liillslopea  drop  gently  down 
to  the  silver  stretches  of  Long  Island  Sound.  At 
the  other  a  good  green  country  rolls  away  iu 
long  waves,  crested  here  and  there  with  big  trees 
and  strewn  thick  \viih  villa,  village  and  gentle- 
mans  seat.  It  is  closely  neighbored  by  the  swag- 
ger Weblchester  County  Club,  and  its  yet  more 
swagger  colony,  many  of  whom  are  likewise  mem- 
bers of  tlie  .lockey  Club.  H.  Delancey  Forbes  is 
president,  and  II.  (r.  Criekmore  secretary.  Both 
gentlemen  discliarge  admirably  the  devoirs  of 
offire.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  the  oponest  of  se- 
crets tlnvt  the  power  behind  the  throne  is  wielded 
by  the  Morrises,  Lither  and  sons ;  also  that  the 
Morris  milliona  were  the  magic  wand  to  evoke 
this  splendid  pleasianco  from  Westcliester  wilds. 
The  land  upon  which  the  course  lies  belon;:3  in 
fee  to  John  A.  Morii.^.  His  sou,  Alfred  Hen- 
uen  Morris,  ia  oiiO  of  the  board  of  governora.  It 
is  to  hia  taste  and  that  of  UU  mother  that  the  su- 
perb cluhhouae  owes  very  ranch  of  its  beauty.  In 
all  the  world  tliece  is  none  other  so  fine  npou  any 
race  conrsc.  Indeed,  it  h  iu  a  way  a  country  club- 
house. It  is  kept  open  the  year  rounil.  Lying 
as  it  dctca  in  easy  driving  distance  of  tlie  city,  it 
ia  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  coaching  and  sleigh- 
ing parlies,  as  well  as  for  horso  owners  who  de- 
light to  spend  a  summer  Sunday  on  the  road. 
Tlicre  is  a  magniticent  ballroom,  where  many  a 
light  foot  dances  through  winter  nights  to  music 
of  the  grand  orchestrion,  which  cost  a  fabulous 
numlwr  of  thou.«ands.  One  side,  the  ballroom 
opt^ns  upon  a  suite  of  parlors  more  than  luxuri- 
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•oiisly  furuished.  At  iho  other  it  gives  upon  the 
.supper  room,  where  Iiuiulreds  may  eat  at  cu$e. 
Downstairs  is  a  bar  proportioned  to  tiie  most  ^qw* 
orous  thirst,  a  storeroom  whose  Btock  recalls  a 
ijrst-class  citj  grocery,  and  a  big  bowling  alley 


fortablo  in  winter  aa  in  fiummer.  There  is  steam 
heat  throughont,  not  to  mention  open  fireplaces 
that  are  a  delight  to  the  eye  even  in  their  snm- 
mer  emptiness.  All  the  flof>rs  are  hard  wood, 
overlaid  with  handsome  rugs.     The  bcanty,  the 
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where  upon  riiiny  days  resident  mciubors  may  roll 
uway  idle  time. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  sort  of  liealthfnl  sport  for 
which  Morris  I'ark  is  not  more  than  well  eijuipped. 
It  has  tennis  courts  galore,  an  ideal  polo  ground, 
a  cinder  path — Heaven  knows  wliat  besides.  All 
the  sixty  odd  rooms  of  the  clubhouse  are  as  com- 


epacionsness,  the  comfort  of  it  all  nuike  the 
chance  sojourner  sigh  to  know  that  club  member- 
ship is  the  condition  precedent  to  clubhouse  com- 
pany. The  catering  is  nmrvelously  good,  and, 
quality  considered,  more  than  niarveloualy  mod- 
erate in  price.  A  conrso  luncheon  is  served  upon 
race  days  for  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  the  he^id — 
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less  than  tlie  price  of  a  singlo/'/rt/  iit  other  places, 
where  you  are  nothing  liko  so  well  serve*.!. 

First  to  hut,  the  course  is  built  on  the  eamo 
Hues  of  excelleut  completeness.  The  gruml  stand 
Beats  comfortably  above  ten  tliousand  persons. 
Five  thousand  more  find  accommodation  in  the 
free  field,  and  tlie  sloping  lawn  affords  i)lace  of 
vantage  lo  at  k^ast  as  many  more.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  altogether,  five  and 
thirty  thousand  folk  would  not  crowd  the  course 
to  the  point  of  discomfort. 

There  are  three  tracks  —  the  mile-and-n-half, 
with  two  lurns ;  tlie  mile- 
and-a-quartcr,  with  one,  and 
the  famous  strai;*ht-away 
three-qnarters-of-a-mile,  pop- 
ularly known  MS  the  "Tohng- 
gan  Sliilo  "  over  wliich  El  \i\\\ 
Rev  ran  in  one  minute,  eleven 
seconds.  The  home  stretch 
is  nearly  twenty-live  huiuliod 
feet  long  and  one  hundred 
feet  broad,  thus  giving  scope 
for  magnificent  views  of  tlio 
finishes.  The  soil  is  just  that 
j«d mixture  of  s.ind  and  loam 
that  gives  to  the  flying  lioof 
without  impeding  it.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  it  is  kept 
in  perfect  condition,  watered. 
harrowed,  made  true  anil 
level;  even  the  turf  bank 
edging  it  kept  as  trini-cIip|K'd 
as  a  lawn. 

The  park  is  a  picture  worth 
going  miles  to  see  upon  any 
anouuer   morning;    for  the 


broad  gray  ribbon  of  track  nuis 
through  stretches  of  smooth  green 
turf,  and  wears  a  moving  embroid- 
ery of  Imrses  out  for  their  morning 
work.  There  are  perhaps  sis  huu- 
ilred  of  tliem  in  stall  liere ;  jou 
6ee  the  lialf  of  tliem  at  once.  Hero 
a  troop  nioves  slow  and  stately  all 
aijrenst,  filling  the  wide  course  from 
side  to  side,  their  riders  chattering 
like  so  many  blackbirds  aa  the 
twenty  grand  creatures  go  past, 
fighting  for  their  heads.  There  a 
trtring  not  yet  stripped  of  their 
blankets  come  in  Indian  file  at  u 
sh)w  walk.  In  the  gray  morning 
light  they  look  a  procession  of 
Mood-sheeted  ghosts,  the  souls  of 
centaurs,  it  may  bo,  creeping  to 
avenge  tliem  upon  men  for  their 
banishment  from  cartli.  Behind  comes  a  I<»vely 
bunch  moving  at  the  canter,  each  guiiled  by  a 
black  midget  who  lias  much  ado  not  to  be  pulled 
out  of  saddle.  And  flushing  past,  horses  of  met- 
tle, by  twos  or  tlireea,  going  .at  the  dead  run, 
hard  as  they  can  lay  legs  to  the  ground. 

Repeat  each  group  a  dozen  times  or  twenty, 
put  trainers,  rubljers,  timers,  keen  or  careless  on- 
lookers here  or  there  along  the  course's  groat 
rouud,'ndd  dew  and  sunshine  and  summer  fresh* 
ness,  then  set  nil  against  a  background  of  trees 
and  roofs  and  picturesque  gables,  and  you  will 
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have  a  little  idea  of  a  Morris  Park  morning, 
though  words  fail  utterly  to  paint  its  charm. 

Naturally,  where  all  else  is  so  well  done,  the 
purses  and  stakes  are  of  commensurate  value. 
Though  opened  to  the  public  so  late  as  1890,  the 
park  can  give  odds  to  almost  any  other  in  the 
number,  the  variety,  tlie  value  of  its  classic 
events.  To  name  all  of  them  and  their  conditions 
would  require  a  special  article,  A  few  of  them 
are  :  The  Metropolitan,  a  handicap  race  for  all 
ages,  at  one  mile  and  a  furlong,  worth  betwixt 
ten  and  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  the  Great 
Eclipse,  for  two-year-olds,  at  the  favorite  distance 
of  six  furlongs,  and  worth  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars;  the  Withers  and  Belmont  Stakes,  for  three- 
year-olds,  worth  each  between  seven  and  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  ;  the  Bowling  Brook  Handicap, 
worth  five  thousand  ;  the  Jerome  Stakes,  with 
ten  thousand  of  added  money  ;  and  the  Matrons 
Stake  for  two-year-olds,  which  in  plan  and  in 
value  comes  close  to  the  Futurity. 

Horses  to  mount  a  regiment  can  be  stabled  at 
the  park.  There  is  a  clubhouse  for  trainers,  and 
cottages  for  them  and  for  the  starter  and  super- 
intendent. All  have  been  so  set,  so  shaped,  so 
colored,  as  to  add  to  the  general  effect.  Nothing 
has  been  left  at  loose  ends,  nor  is  tiiere  a  color 

■discord  in  this  summer  harmony. 

*  *  ♦  «    "        ♦  « 

After  Morris  Park,  what  word  is  left  fw  Mon- 
mouth ?  It  deserves  many  and  good  ones,  for  it 
is  both  curiously  like  ajid  unlike  the  other  model 
course.  Environment  answers  for  the  difference. 
The  likeness  comes  of  the  fact  that  each  is  the 
product  of  a  single  wise  and  controlling  element 
that  knew  its  own  mind  and  had  a  mind  worth 
knowing.  What  the  Morrises  were  to  the  West- 
chester Course  building  the  late  D.  D.  Withers 
was  to  Monmouth  Park.  It  lies  in  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey,  the  rich  region  of  orchards 
and  gardens  and  vineyards,  where  summer  comes 
■early  and  lingers  late,  amid  the  water  meadows, 
the  green,  shady  hillslopes  and  wide,  fertile 
fields.  The  hour's  run  from  New  York  brings, 
each  minute,  fresh  and  pure  delight  to  the  eye. 
In  the  matter  of  approach,  Monmouth  is  favored 
beyond  any  other  of  the  courses.  Racing  began 
there  in  1870.  John  Chamberlain  built  and  con- 
trolled the  first  course.  In  the  early  eighties  he 
Bold  it  to  the  Monmouth  Park  Association,  which 
was  practically  David  Dunham  W^ithers.  A  rich 
man  of  affairs,  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  his 
fancy  for  an  ideal  summer  race  course,  he  set 
about  building  it,  and  made  it  a  world's  wonder. 
There  is  no  clubhouse — the  course  lies  too  far  out 
of  the  city  to  need  one,  pure  and  simple.  Instead, 
there  is  the  Monmouth  Park  Hotel,  on  separate 


ground,  where,  an  it  pleases  him,  the  racing  man 
can  stay  the  summer  through.  The  grand  stand 
has  a  roof  four  acres  in  extent.  Under  lialf  of  it 
twelve  thousand  can  sit  at  ease.  The  other  half 
overhangs  a  paved  stretch,  at  its  foot,  where  as 
many  more  can  stand  in  full  and  admirable  view 
of  the  finish.  The  grounds  contain  six  hundred 
and  sixty  acres.  Sixty-six  of  them  are  in  track, 
that  is  rolled  and  harrowed  over  every  summer 
day. 

For  in  point  of  tracks  Monmouth  is  more  than 
opulent.  There  is  tlie  old  mile  course,  now  used 
solely  for  training.  It  lies,  with  the  stables  and 
ofliices,  in  a  separate  inclosure,  wholly  out  of  view 
from  the  stand.  The  stables  hold  handily  twelve 
hundred  horses,  not  counting  the  yearling  sale 
stable,  that  accommodates  one  hundred,  or  the 
receiving  stable,  capacity  ninety  odd,  wherein 
horses  for  the  day's  racing  are  kept  when  brought 
over  from  the  old  course. 

There  is  a  special  yearling  track  of  five  fur- 
longs* length,  where  the  young  things  may  step 
out,  without  danger  to  or  from  the  horses  in 
training.  Then  the  new  course  boasts  three  tracks, 
each  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  leveled, 
drained,  graded,  with  the  nicest  engineering  skill. 
In  making  them  the  face  of  the  earth  itself  was 
changed.  Something  like  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousami  tons  of  it  were  moved  in  the  operation. 
And  all  the  clear  bam  was  put  religiously  aside, 
to  go  upon  the  running  courses  and  thus  correct 
the  sandiness  of  soil.  Of  the  three  courses,  one  is 
oval,  a  mile  and  three-quarters  around;  another 
is  the  independent  straight-away,  true  to  a  line, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  Bendes 
that,  there  is  the  long,  straight  course,  a  mile  and 
three  furlongs  in  extent,  over  which  Salvator  ran 
his  world-famous  mile  in  one  minute,  thirty-five 
and  one-half  seconds.  Here,  too.  Banquet  ran  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  two,  three  and  three- 
fourths.  Indeed,  both  Monmouth  and  Morris 
Parks  have  seen  Father  Time  get  the  worst  of 
it  in  many  a  pretty  bout.  Each  holds  records 
a-plenty,  nor  is  like  to  lose  them  wliile  racing  en- 
dures at  either  upon  its  i>resent  scale. 

Monmouth  gives  big  jjiirses,  too.  In  fact, 
everything  about  it  is  of  uiost  generous  pattern  ; 
even  to  the  race  meeting,  which  for  this  summer 
of  '93  runs  through  a  single  meeting  of  forty-six 
da3'8.  Of  the  purses  and  stakes,  it  needs  but  to 
mention  the  Champion,  Junior  Champion,  the 
Lorillard  and  Omnibus  Stakes,  whose  winning 
means  gold  and  glory  galore. 

Tliere  is  a  separate  stand  for  club  members,  a 
big  breezy  restaurant,  a  betting  ring  where  the 
greatest  throng  may  have  room  and  to  spare. 
Artesian    wells  furnish   water  for  cooking  and 
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<]rinkiug,  the  stables  have  ortliiwiry  well  water, 
:an(l  the  pip©  around  the  course  is  k«[>t  full  from 
Little  Silver  Creek,  the  strenm  that  gave  name  to 
the  nearest  railway  station.  In  stniirteiung  uji 
stand  and  bnildings  for  tlie  summer  meeting  over 
■eleveii  thousand  gallons  of  paint  were  applied. 
A  most  notable  new  feature  is  a  l)ronze  liorse, 
life  size,  the  gift  of  >[r.  A.  F.  Walcott,  pre-'iileiit 
of  the  iiBSociaLion.  which  hna  been  set  upon  a 
granite  pedestal  amid  the  shrubs  and  flowers  of 
the  grassplot  fronliui^  tlie  carriage  entrance  to 
the  grand  stand.  II.  (J.  Crickmorc  is  secretary 
here,  as  at  Mnrria  Park,  and  John  A.  Morris  one 
•of  the  vice  presidents — funtswhicii  make  it  certain 
that  in  all  essential  points  Monmouth  Park  is  to 
keep  abreast  of  Morris,  which  is  its  sole  rival. 
4t  «  *  *  «  * 

Now  for  a  few  facts  still  deeper  down.  Racing 
is  a  6i>nrt — useless  and  cruel,  cry  out  many  very 
pood  people.  A  sport  wo  w*igh  to  make  and  keep 
it — the  less  a  business  the  better,  say  the  men 
who  are  foremost  in  promoting  and  controlliiig 
it.  They  know — none  better — that  humanity  will 
be  amused.  Instead  of  deploring  the  tendency, 
thev  recognize  aiul  seek  to  give  it  k-gitiniato  out- 
let. Setting  aside  the  moral  question,  over  which 
argument  were  useless  as  endk'ss,  let  us  see  what 
this  sport  means  in  the  way  of  investment,  work 
and  wages.  The  figures  are  a  bit  startling.  For 
■example,  the  four  courses  hero  written  down  rep- 
resent the  expenditure  of  ninre  thaii  four  million 
dollars.  Set  Ove  hundred  thousand  each  against 
Grnvescnd  and  Coney  Island,  two  millions  for 
Morris  Park,  u  millton  and  a  quarter  for  -Mtin- 
month,  and  you  will  he  under  ratiier  timn  aiiovo 
the  fact.  Then  add  that  ejudi  of  the  big  courses 
pays  nut  a  thousand  dollars  a  rnoiiili  in  wages  the 
year  throngii,  tliat  tlie  repair  hill  neighbors  ten 
tliouvand  dollars,  to  say  nothing  nf  iuiturance 
taxes  and  improvement,  or  the  expenses  of  tlie 
race  meetings.  They  include  a  starter  at  a  hnti- 
■<lred  dollars  the  day.  three  judges  at  the  same 
-comfortable  figure,  a  hundred  Pinkerton  police 
4it  five  dollars  each  a  day,  a  force  of  scavengers 
and  scrubwomen  for  cleaning  the  stand  and 
lawns,  a  bugler,  watchmen,  nies.seiigers  without 
number,  extm  grooms  and  stabletneu  to  care  for 
teams  of  visitors,  footmen  to  hand  carriage  folk 
jiroperly  to  places,  gatekeepers,  ticketmen,  bar- 
tenders, waiters,  what  not.  and  tlie  total  is  ap- 
palling, without  taking  account  of  bookmakers 
and  the  regular  messenger  service,  wdiich  be- 
twixt ihem  certainly  give  work  and  wages  to  five 
hundred  men  each  day. 

Tiike  the  further  fact  that  the  four  cluljs  give 
each  year  in  stakes  and  purses  quite  one  million 
dollars.     To  contend  for  them  there  are  some 


three  tliousaud  horses  in  training  round  about 
New  York,  which,  at  the  moderate  average  of 
five  thotieatid  dollars  the  lieaii.  repiesent  fifteen 
million  dollars  running  about  on  four  legs. 

And  these  three  ihousantt  hoi^ses  mean  work 
for  .18  many  men  and  boys,  since  all  good  stables 
employ  a  rubber  and  a  rider  for  each  two  horses. 
To  pay  them  takes  another  half-million — to  keep 
them,  still  more.  Hay,  oats,  corn  and  bran  like- 
wise cost  money ;  the  matter  of  plates  and  shoe- 
ing mounts  up  to  a  tidy  sum.  And  there  are, 
too,  sui'h  trifies  ;(s  bringing  peat  moss  across 
the  soa  for  tracks  and  bedding,  not  to  mention 
shiploads  of  West  India  loam  to  be  sprea<l  on  a 
too  sandy  course. 

There  are  literal  millions  in  it  for  the  rail- 
roads; in  fact,  all  lines  of  transportation,  and 
not  merely  those  running  round  about  the  town. 
There  is  a  deal  of  carrying  liorsetlesli  to  and  fro, 
nortli,  south,  east  and  west.  To  fetch  a  carload 
of  them  from  Califr>rnia  costs  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars — about  fifty  dollars  tlie  head.  From 
the  blue-grass  centre,  Lexington,  the  rate  is  two 
liundrod  and  fifty  dollars  the  carload.  If  the 
animals  are  insured  while  in  transit  the  rate  is 
fifty  cents  upon  the  hundred  dollars,  A  very 
little  thought  upon  these  figures  will  serve  to 
show  the  worth  of  the  traffic. 

The  harness,  saddle  and  horseclotliing  men 
say  racing  brings  to  them  every  year  a  good  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  extra  traffi(^ 
The  Western  Union  olTicinls  coyly  admit  that 
news  of  the  races  and  dispatches  sent  on  account 
of  them  may  l>e  worth  a  quarter-nnllion  a  year  to 
them.  Ontbide  folk  ]»ut  the  figure  at  more  than 
a  million,  and  they  say  they  are  still  on  mercy^s 
side. 

Another  fact.  The  yearling  sales  foot  lip  more 
than  a  million  eaclt  season.  Tattersal Is  sold  hist 
year  P"methlng  like  twelve  hundred  thcmsand 
dollars'  worth,  and  rejioits  bigger  sales  and  more 
of  them  the  current  season,  ThiU  brings  us  at 
last  to  the  breeding  stuils,  of  whoso  value  it  is 
possible  to  judge  only  by  comparison.  When  the 
Xnrsery  and  Algeria  studs  were  dispersed,  upon 
the  death  of  iheir  owners,  August  Belmont  and 
M'illiam  L.  Soott,  tho  sales  of  l>reeding  stock 
fooled  up  a  good  many  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. And  very  lately  a  quarter-million  has  been 
])aid  for  a  half-interest  in  Belle  Meade  live  stock 
alone.  The  land,  nearly  fiur  thousand  acres. 
must  be  worth  as  much  more.  Even  that  fi'^ure 
is  surpassed  by  the  lijiggin  ranch  in  California, 
us  well  OS  by  the  late  Senator  Stanford's  Palo 
Alto.  It  is  more  tlum  a  question  also  if  it  would 
cover  the  value  of  l!ie  Morris  bree*Iing  farms. 
Besides  all  thiSj  there  are  the  blue-grass  breeders. 
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UKAXU   BTAM>.  BIILT  OK    THK   CANTILEVEH  TRUB8   SYSTEM, 
MONMOUTH    PAllK    UACE   COUKHE. 

'wbose  name   is  legion.     Dixiana.  Jrofinillii.'uia,  least  one  humired  thousaml  people  geL  a  living 

Woodbrun — how  luany   more  I — will    Hash    into  i»y  one  ur  all  of  tlieiu.     Tbe  wliole  miittur  of  it. 

every  mind.  has  becu  barely  skiinniod  over  here.     A  very  cnr- 

Flrst  niuJ  last,  there  cunnot  I)e  less  than  oiio  eory  looking  into  it  will  show  to  the  most  skeptic 

hundred  million  dollars  embarked  in  racing  and  mind  that  the  half,  uuy,  the  tenth  jmrt,  has  not 

enterpriees  dependent  on  it.     And  at  the  very  becu  told  him. 


-'^1&»  ^.:l. ill 


r  A-.  \ 


''^f  4^  i^mi  ^  ■  ^^ 


AETtJRX  FUOM  TU&  RAC£& 


VINTA.— rnOM  THE  PAINTING   BY  C.  WrSNKNUEJMJ. 


Vol.  XXXVL.  No.  3—18 


MRS/' 


A  crmorsLY  nwkwanl  word,  if  it  be  u  word 
{Si\\s  iSri/r/V  Juurnaf),  is  **  Mrs.'*  It  is  not  spelt 
as  it  is  pronounecti— no  one  but  u  Welshntuu  or  a 
Pole  would  bo  equal  to  prononnring  it  as  it  is 
8pc]l — and  its  pruntiiicitilion  'n  a  clnnisy  roiitrao- 
lion  of  the  g«><xl  old  Kn^lish  deeignfttitin,  Mis- 
tresB.  In  duvs  of  old.  when,  as  Mr.  Anstin  Dob- 
son  bas  depicted  for  ns  in  bo  many  i^racefnl  verses, 
b'isnre  hnd  not  become.  i\s  it  is  now,  almost  a  for- 
giHlen  ItixnrVt  and  pt'i»ple  irer<t  Irss  anxious  to 
clip  their  s])ec>ch^  tbe  full  pronuuciation  was  often 
used,  and  *'  n»i*trcss"  v^ns  not  alt  _  '  .  Toow-ed 
out  of  extslenoe  by  ibt«  vuli^ir  Dm 

nowadays  **  nu^t^pss  **  has  become  as  nuioU  t\ 
term  of  oppri>brium  us  of  honor,  and  consi'- 
qiiantlT  Um  contrartc^I  pr^>iiiincisti<»n  of  "Mr&*^ 
bits  pT-  ■  "1. 

Anu.  n  x\u6  bislOTt  of 

Uio  de«ignation  is  that  abt^nt  a  hnndr^l  and  fifty 
ye:»r8  ago,  and  earlier,  **  Mrs."  was  appli^tl  qiiilo 
iniikArtially  to  niucarned  as  veil  as  to  married 
ladies.  Evt»n  chibir«n  wero  sometimes  styled 
**  Mrs.**  The  burial  of  an  infant  danirhter  of 
John  Milton,  vlto  die«I  at  tite  age  of  fiw  months, 
h  raconled  in  the  ]«nsb  n'gi^ler  of  St.  Maqni- 
ftii\  WesSminster.  ai^d  her  naine  is  i-ntrtieHl  us 
**Mr«^  Kaiherino  Milton,"  followed  by  a  *malt  r 
to  *-<  ^'  — '"  that  aclitld  is  meant.  Itut  this  may 
he  .  as  a  somevhut  (xcepiiiinal  n^e  of  tbe 

tiUti. 

QirU  w«r»  gtoeraHT  siyleO  *'  Miss  "  nttlil  ihey 
ce«$ed  to  bo  children,  vb«n  they  Uwk  brevet  rank 
«8  **  Mm.,"  while  married  women  %^re  very  gen- 
erally addres£)e«l  a?  '*  Mudnm,"  In  iKp  many  let- 
ters vhic^h  Steele.  ^^nt  to 

his  ladyWrvc,  Matt  > -  ...Ir  ad- 

dre^flM  her  as  *"  I>c«r  Mrs.  Scarlork."  In  one 
f«»  >:*"  r>mr, 

lo  s  ^  wrr  |r<^ 

company,  whrre  ymr  ilealih  ntvder  the  Charais 
ler  of  the  ^'oman  1  lor'd  beist  has  been  often 
drank.  So  tliM  I  mav  ft%r  I  am  I>nid  T>mnk  for 
Tor.*  sa)[f^-.  "  yn    I  dy«  f«ta>r  v<»ti, — 

YtM»ra,   £.    •"  >  ler   her   mamage,   Mrs. 

Scnrlodc  hecamm  "newr   Prte."  "Dear  Wife/' 


or,    when  troubles  arose  between  them*  simply 
-Mwlnni." 

(lirls,  it  seems,  became  cntit1e«l  to  be  add 
as  Mrs.  or  Madam  as  socm  ns  they  left  school.     A 
ooriv«pondi*nl  of  the  Spti:ftiior  remarks  timt  no 
woman  after  the  known  age  of  twenty-one  should 
presume  to  alKiw  her^df  to  be  called  Mi^s  nnlese 
she  could  fairly  prove  she  was  not  ont  of  bor  sam- 
pler.     Another  of  Addison's  c*  '^  writes: 
*•  Being  arrived  ;it  sixteen,  I  h-  i*-  Ucird- 
ing  school,  and  now,  hariug  aistnmed  the  title  of 
Mjiduin   instead  of  Mi^*  am  come  home.**     Tha^H 
re.nl  rea^^on  why  the  latter  title  was  not  aAlupt«d^| 
by  voung  unmarried  women  was  that,  like  ''mis- 
tress "  in  lhe»5r  day*,  *'  miss 
wonl  of  dnhious   rvpntution 
term  of  !• 

In  the  rtttttittui  ftfrt^ntr  prviixed  to  old 

editions  of  plays  of  tbe  Restoration  era  and  of 

Quren  Anne's  lime,  the  names  of  vonr.gnnmw- 

ri*Hl   fi'itiAlr    eharucters   arv   always  priote^l   with 

"  Mrs,"    The  onlv  sr  -? 


'^  was  at  that  lime  a 
It  was,  indtv-d.  a 


tern  at  the  present  li 


i 


lu  thooo  occasional  caws  where  elderly  spiitslerB 
prvfer   the   n:oro  digniHed  title,  and  arc  conrti 
oii^ly   iuMM^^tH!    ji3    '•Mr?.''     B.il    the   old-fasb-j 
ioncd  A]  •  of  the  title  of  Miaress  to 

bpiiistriv,  .>  .'4  ...   .Madam  to  marrit.^  won^n^  dnttf-^ 
from  a  much  earlier  period  than  tbe  Restoration, 
It  w  :.go,j 

ns   i>  -   rf^ 

Qneen  Elicabeth.     That  tnotiarcb  firmly  beliered 
thai  ceJibaey  was  !'      ■  '  -  '  ^r  thf^^^ 

and  was  aixastom  .  robatM 

of  mametl  eceU-^iailtf^  in  n  'nnec<l 

net.      Parker,  the  Arrhbish-.  J    ..  .  ^i.ierbarT,  held 
different  views,  which  he  pot  into  practice  by  tak- 


hrib,  Mrs.  Parker  advanr««i  to  take  Icgive  of  h<»r 

maJMty.    TlteQ.teen  brsita*^  '•  '  -      -  v  -—I 

then  rery  nngmciously.  a» 

fisid  :  "  Madam  1  n^ay  not  C4i<  .s 

I  am  ]«<ath  to  call  tx>q  ;  huwevrr  :   r 

yoor  guod  cheer.* 


DEVILFISHING    IN   JAMAICA. 


I>v  RcDoi.F  i>K  Cordova. 


It  was  a  Bultry  aflernoon  in  AngiiBt,  and  I  was 
spending  a  few  days  at  Port  Henderson,  a  stnig- 
^Hng  village  on  the  western  part  of  Kingston 
harbor. 

Outside,  the  rays  of  the  snii  from  a  cloudless 
sky  were  beating  down  on  the  Bhadelees  street, 
and  the  liot  air,  made  visible  by  tiie  particles  of 
dust  it  contained,  quivered  and  pulsated  above 
the  ground.  All  was  quiet,  for  it  was  too  oppress- 
ive for  even  the  dogs  to  exert  themselves  by  bark- 
ing, and  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  rustled  tlie  trees 
outside  my  room,  every  green  blind  of  which  was 
closed  to  keep  out  the  heat. 

Dinner  was  over,  for  as  a  rule  the  poo]de  ad- 
here to  the  old  custom  of  taking  their  chief  meal 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  did  tlie  luxurious 
Romans,  whose  descendants,  in  tiie  matter  of 
■cooking,  the  Jamaicans  might  be. 

I  was  sitting  in  a  light  rocking  chair  enjoying 
my  olivm  cum  diynitatv  :  my  feet  were  incased 
in  slippers,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  slippered 
"as  to  the  toes" — you  recollect  the  jog  of  the 
Latii»  grammar  construction  of  **  the  accusative 
•of  the  part  affected" — one  hung  over  the  arm 
of  the  rocker  and  the  other  was  carefully  placed 
-on  the  back  of  another  chair,  a  position,  I  frankly 
4idmit,  neither  elegant  nor  suited  for  company  ; 
but  I  was  alone.  In  my  right  hand  was  a  half- 
l>urnt  cigar,  from  which  the  smoke  curled  lazily 
■in  a  delicate  blue  line,  as  if  it,  too,  were  affected 
by  the  heat. 

I  was  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  a  state  of 
mind  not  engendered  so  much  by  a  clear  con- 
■science,  I  am  afraitl,  as  by  a  good  digestion  and 
«  capacity  for  enjoying  to  the  full  the  creature 
comforts  of  the  world. 

Alone,  did  I  say  ?  Physically,  yes  ;  mentally, 
no.  I  had  conjured  up  a  vision  of  a  fair  face 
thousands  of  miles  beyond  the  sea;  a  face  witli 
light-brown  eyes,  a  nose  which  stern  critics  would 
■declare  tip-tilted,  but  to  me  it  had  just  the  ele- 
ment of  sanciness  the  laughing  eyes  suggested 
that  made  the  owner  so  attractive — to  me.  Her 
hair  •'  it  had  jdcased  Heaven  "  to  make  mouse- 
■colored,  but  it  formed  a  halo  round  her  head  far 
more  beautiful  to  me  than  the  nimbus  of  all 
the  saints  in  tlie  calendar.  I  looked  into  those 
■eyes,  and  I  eat  Jind  dreamed  a.-^  I  blew  rings  of 
smoke,  watching  them  rise  slowly  until  they 
isecmed  to  form  neckhu^es  around  her  white  throat. 
or  elfee  I  traced  out  the  letters  of  her  name  in  the 
thin  blue  line  of  smoke  as  it  curled  away  from  the 
end  of  my  cigar. 


t'an  yon  wonder  I  was  at  peace  with  (ho  world  ? 

Suddenly  a  low  knock  at  the  door  roused  me 
from  my  reverie. 

*'Come  in  I"  I  cried,  half  angrily,  as  my  day- 
dream vanished  and  1  came  back  to  the  worka- 
day world  and  the  knowledge  that  it  was  blazing 
hot.     '*  Come  in,  can't  you  "f 

Then  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  negro 
named  Barker  entered.  Ho  was  over  six  feet 
high,  and  his  broad  shoulders  spoke  silently  but 
eloquently  of  his  strength.  He  dropped  into  an 
easy  attitude,  his  right  hand  on  the  knob  of  the 
door,  and  the  yellow  of  his  eyes — a  strict  adher- 
ence to  truth  which  was  early  beaten  into  me  pre- 
vents my  calling  them  whites — sliowed  large,  the 
pupils  were  dilated,  and  his  good-humored  face 
bore  an  expression  of  excitement :  and  as  he  stood 
there,  motionless,  waiting  for  orders  to  speak,  he 
looked  like  a  heroic  statue  carved  in  black  marble. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?"  I  asked. 

*'  Please,  cap*n,*'  he  replied,  taking  off  a  ragged 
straw  hat,  "  you  se  (said)  I  mus'  tell  ya  (you)  w*en 
I  see  debbilHsh.  AVell,  cap'n,  I  see  two  dis  marn- 
in'." 

*'  Two  devilfish  I"  I  exclaimed,  my  interest 
warming  at  once  to  his  story,  for  I  had  a  keen 
desire  to  capture  one  of  these  veritable  monsters 
of  the  deep,  and  at  the  mention  of  his  errand 
those  saucy  eyes,  7-efroitsfiee  nose  and  tlie  soft 
brown  hair  had  all  vanished  like  the  picture  of 
a  dream  on  one's  awakening,  and  in  their  place 
I  saw  a  huge  member  of  the  Kay  family  (genus 
Ccphaloptera). 

These  hideous  brutes  are  triangular  in  shape, 
the  three  sides  being  nearly  equal  in  length  with 
the  apex  at  the  tail,  which  is  slender,  Uishliko, 
four-sided  and  so  rougii  or  serrated  that  it  can 
inflict  a  deep  and  even  fatal  wound  on  anyone 
struck  by  it.  The  head  [trojects  slightly  from  the 
centre  <tf  tlie  base  of  the  triangle,  and  at  its  side 
the  prominent  eyes  protrude  ;  the  mouth,  large 
and  cavernous,  is  armed  with  several  rows  of  small 
flat  teeth  ;  while  the  nostrils,  placed  near  the  an- 
gles of  tlie  mouth  and  the  ears,  or  the  apertures 
buhind  the  eyes  which  serve  as  ears,  are  small. 
'J'he  upper  surface  of  the  skin  is  blackish  and 
very  rough,  covered  in  places  with  a  short  growtli 
of  very  coarse  hair,  but  the  under  surface  is  of  a 
dirty-white  color,  and  is  smooth. 

'*  Two,  did  you  say  ?'* 

*'  Yes,  cap*n  ;  dem  was  jis*  (just)  off  Pon'  Mout' 
Stake.** 

Pond  Mouth  Stake  lies  near  Greenwich,  on  the 
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western  side  of  the  harbor,  not  more  than  three 
miles  from  Port  Henderson. 

Let  me  add,  '•'  merely  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith,"  that  I  am  absolutely  and  entirely  indebted 
to  Barker  for  my  title  ;  none  of  my  most  intimate 
friends,  even  in  a  moment  of  unwonted  enthusi- 
asm, has  ever  even  suggested  I  would  be  an  orna- 
ment to  such  a  position  in  naval  or  military  life, 
or  to  a  corresponding  position  in  any  other  walk 
of  life.  Julian  Jorgins,  as  radical  an  English- 
man as  ever  abused  the  Tory  party,  who  declares 
titles  ought  to  go  to  that  limbo  of  obscurity  which 
should  shut  out  the  remembrance  of  every  opposer 
of  Irish  Home  Rule,  has  a  playful  trick  of  calling 
me  "count"  when  he  wishes  to  impress  my  in- 
feriority on  me  "in  a  kindly  manner," as  he  calls 
it ;  but  I  never  take  Jorgins  seriously,  nor  does 
anybody  else,  though  poor  J.  doesn't  know  this. 

But  bother  Jorgins  I  This  isn*t  his  story,  which, 
by  the  way,  will  have  to  be  written  by  another 
liand  than  mine,  if  it  is  written  at  all.  That  hand 
will  necessarily  be  Jorgins's  own,  for  nobody  else 
could  do  justice  to  such  a  subject. 

"Two  devilfish  — Pond  Mouth  Stake  I"  I  re- 
peated to  myself. 

"  Yes,  cap'n  ;  we  ketch  one  o'  dem  for  sho  (sure) 
ef  we  go  out  in  de  marnin'." 

"  Well  go,  of  course,"  I  replied.  "  Come,  let's 
start  at  once  to  make  the  necessary  preparations." 

"  Yes,  cap'n."  Then,  as  I  got  up  and  threw 
my  cigar  away,  he  advanced  slowly,  and  said  : 
"  Beg  pa'd'n  (pardon),  sah  (sir) ;  Psc  got  a  favor 
n  ax." 

"Ask  away." 

"Well,  cap'n" — and  he  stopped  and  picked 
up  the  butt  of  the  cigar — "  Pse  got  some  fren's, 
colored  gen'lemans,  M'ot  would  like  fi  go  to  dis  yere 
debbilGshin'  wid  us.  You  see,  dem's  true  sports- 
men— real  t'oroughbreds,  as  we  say,  cap'n — an' 
dcy  beg  mi  fi  ax  you  fi  let  *em  go.  Dey  'ave  deir 
own  cunnoo  (canoe),  and  dey'll  be  useful  G  mek 
weight  w'eu  wc  joog  de  brute."  (Joog  is  pecul- 
iarly Jamaican  negro  dialect,  and  means  to  stick, 
stab  or  prod,  also  "  to  strike  "  when  fishing  with 
a  line.) 

"All  right.  I  shall  be  charmed  to  have  your 
'  thoroughbred  *  friends.  Tell  them  so  ;  but  come, 
let's  start." 

A  broad  smile  of  satisfaction  spread  over  his 
face  as  he  replied  :  "  T  ank  you,  cap'n.  Dose 
chaps'll  jump  out  o'  deir  kin  (skin)  wid  joy." 

The  preparations  for  the  hunt  were  not  lengthy, 
but  they  were  thorough. 

I  hired  a  largo  boat,  capable  of  holding  a  dozen 
men,  with  its  complement  of  four  strong  negroes 
to  pull  and  a  coxswain.  Into  the  bows  we  put  a 
couple  of  small  harpoons  attached  to  about  eighty 


fatlioms  of  rope,  and  some  old  dirks,  bayonets  and 
other  ancient  but  sharp-pointed  weapons  of  of- 
fense. The  use  of  the  harpoons  was  obvious,  but 
when  Barker  began  to  heap  in  those  pieces  of 
rusty  iron  I  looked  inquiringly  at  him. 

"  Dese  yere  is  fi  joog  de  debbil  w*en  him  begins 
fi  get  tired.  We'll  want  dem,  cap'n,  befo'we  land 
'im,  for  wc'se  likely  fi  hab  a  long  chase." 

"  How  long  ?"  I  asked. 

"Kyant  say,  sah  ;  ketchin' a  debbilfish  is  like 
ketchin'  a  gal.  You  may  'ave  te»*  folia  'er  about 
no  end  ob  a  time,  or  you  may  ketch  'er  bredouten 
(without)  much  trubblp.  Bes'  bo  prepare  for  de 
wust.  W'y,  sah,  I  was  out  dehbilfishin'  wid 
Cap'n  St.  John — him  was  privit  secretary  ob  de 
Gub'ner — an' after  wo  jooged  'iui  de  fella  run,  and 
we  wuz  way  out  o*  sight  o'  land  w  en  we  'ad  fi  cut 
de  rope  an  tun  (turn)  back,  else  dat  w'ud  been  de 
las'  debbil  Pd  eber  seed." 

"And  how  long  were  you  gone  ?" 

"Bery  nere  forty-hate  hour?,  sah;  an*  dere 
neber  was  anybody  more  gladder  fi  get  back  fi 
Kingston  dan  dat  party — at  lese  Hi  kin  speak  for 
myself  and  mos'  o'  my  fr'en's." 

Thus  admonished,  I  determined  that  if  onrs 
was  to  be  a  stern  chase,  which  is  proverbially  a 
long  one,  I  would  at  least  not  offend  Nature — my 
nature — by  compelling  her  to  endure  that  vacuum 
she  abhors.  I  therefore  laid  in  a  stock  of  provis- 
ions as  if  I  were  preparing  to  stand  a  siege — 
bread,  butter  in  ample  quantities,  several  roasted 
cold  chickens,  a  couple  of  tongues,  fried  fish,  tins 
of  sardines,  cheese  and  other  substantial  fare,  a 
couple  of  dozen  bottles  of  beer,  some  rum  and 
whisky,  a  keg  of  water,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least  nnder  the  circumstances,  a  quantity  of  ice. 

I  sent  the  trusty  Barker  to  give  the  informa- 
tion he  had  brought  me  to  the  friends  who  M-ere 
to  accompany  me,  and  as  two  of  them  were  stay- 
ing at  Port  Royal  he  had  to  cross  the  harbor  and 
return  to  Port  Henderson.  He  took  advantage 
of  this  errand  to  call  on  his  "colored  gen'leman 
fr'en^s"and  tell  them  of  the  permission  he  had 
got  for  them  to  accompany  us,  as  well  as  the 
preparations  that  had  been  made  for  creature 
comforts,  and  to  assure  them,  as  he  afterward  told 
me,  that  "de  vitles  part  ob  de  spo't  (sport)  would 
be  hall  right." 

The  arrangements  completed,  I  turned  in  to 
get  a  good  sleep,  having  left  orders  to  be  called  at 
three  o'clock.  At  that  hour  Barker  appeared, 
and  as  he  came  into  my  room  with  a  cup  of  coffee, 
steaming  hot  and  as  fragrant  as  the  Jamaica 
negroes  know  how  to  make  it,  he  remarked  r 
"Fine  marnin',  cap'n.  We'se  gwin  (we  are  go- 
ing) ter  hab  great  spo't,  sah." 

I  dressed  quickly  and  went  out.     Never  shall  I 
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forget  the  exquisite  boanly  of  that  scicne.  Tho 
heavens  brigltt,  clear  Hiid  studded  willi  myriads 
of  stars,  the  moon  Hliining  so  that  I  conld  read  by 
its  light,  the  ntiiiospliore  almost  odd  even  in  that 
sultry  month  ;  the  eca  stretching  like  a  great  siU 
irer  Bheet,  darkening  in  the  distunoe  and  breaking 
ill  soft-sounding  rijiples  npou  the  shore,  a  little 
way  off. 


We  went  down  to  tlio  boat,  and  found  hia  friends 
in  their  canoes  awaiting  our  arrival.  They  were 
all  laugliing  and  talking  on  one  subject,  theidoas- 
!ire  of  the  chase,  and  as  soon  as  I  appeared  tliey 
saluted  me  with  a  "  Good  marnia',  cap'u.  Hope 
we'll  hub  good  8|x)*t,  sah  ;  vre"so  out  for  fun/* 

Thi3  provisions  were  soon  placed  in  the  boat, 
tliG   men   took  tlicir   places  ;    Barker,  my  friend 


TUtiit^  WAS  A  '  wnisii '  Tiiuiirtiit  riiK  aiii.  ano  a  tiuu  ah  Tnic  ino>'  stkcck 

TH£  DHHTfc;   AND   Bt'ItlED    ITHELK   UKKP    IX   JUS  FLEHU." 


On  the  other  sidon  hill  clothed  with  trees  loomed 
dark  and  big,  while  on  the  shore  huge  cocoanut 
palms  towered  into  tlie  air,  their  tufta  of  feathery 
leaves  waving  slightly  in  the  gentle  breeze. 

Barker  awoke  me  out  of  my  reverie  for  the  sec- 
ond time  within  twelve  hours.  I  am  afniiil  Barker 
has  DO  poetry  in  hi^  soul,  or  perhaps  tlie  ihoutrht 
of  "debbiltishin'  "  had  driven  out  uli  other  emo- 
tions for  the  time  being. 


George  Herbert  and  I  got  in,  and  oH  we  started, 
closely  followed  by  the  **  true  spo'tsm'en,"  who 
took  turns  at  the  oars. 

Our  first  destination  was  Port  Royal,  where 
two  of  my  friends  were  sleeping,  Teddy  Hendricks 
and  Bernhard  Bishop — **  Beloved  B.,"aswo  al- 
ways called  him. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  we  started,  and 
as  we  ])ulled  slowly  across  the  harbor  I  had  ample 
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time  to  take  in  the  beaiUit'.s  of  the  panorama  we 
passed. 

By  five  o'clock  we  had  the  two  others  on  board, 
and  started  iit  a  norti»oastorIy  direction  toward 
Greenwich,  nenr  Pond  Month  Stake,  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  miles  from  Kingston. 

We  glided  quietly  along  a  sea  as  smooth  as  a 
piece  of  glass  and  as  transparent,  so  that  we  could 
clearly  see  the  fish  swimming  about  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  below  ns.  The  men  pulled  quietly, 
and  every  eye  was  strained  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  tlie  "devil." 

Thus  we  went  for  perhaps  lialf  an  hour,  when 
Barker's  ]>racticed  eye  caught  sight  of  the  object 
of  onr  quest. 

*'  Dere  'e  his  I*'  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  a 
dark  spot  on  the  surface  round  which  the  calm 
water  broke  as  the  monster  came  up  to  breathe. 
*•  Dere  'e  his,  debbilfisli  for  sho  !" 

The  action  had  been  seen  by  the  men  in  the 
other  boat,  and  half  a  dozen  voices  rang  out, 
**  Dere  'e  his  V*  while  every  eye  was  turned  in  the 
indicated  direction,  nearly  half  a  mile  away,  even 
the  men  who  were  pulling  looking  over  their 
shoulder  to  try  to  see  the  fish. 

You  could  feel  the  excitement  in  the  air,  and 
as  I  gave  the  order,  '*  Pull  away,  lads — but  stead- 
ily, and  don't  make  any  noise,"  the  four  oars 
dipped  and  came  up  almost  silently.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  were  quite  near  the  fish,  and  "  Easy 
all  !"  I  whispered.  Two  or  three  minutes  more 
of  noiseless,  slow  pulling  brought  us  within  fifty 
feet  of  our  prey,  and  to  our  delight  we  found  two 
*'  devils  "  lying  pei'fectly  quiet  two  or  three  fath- 
oms below-  the  surface  of  the  water. 

This  was  the  critical  moment,  and  the  same 
thought  passed  through  every  mind  at  once : 
Would  they  take  fright  and  scurry  away  without 
giving  ns  a  shot  at  them,  or  would  they  rise  again 
to  breathe  ? 

All  eyes  were  intently  fixed  on  the  larger,  which 
we  had,  perhaps  naturally,  decided  to  try  for,  and 
to  our  joy  we  noticed  that  he  was  evidently  not  at 
all  afraid,  or  else  unconscious  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  him. 

In  about  four  minutes,  which  seemed  an  hour 
to  us,  he  began  to  rise  immediately  in  front  of 
our  boat. 

I  stood  in  the  bow  with  a  harpoon  in  hand, 
Oeorge  by  my  aide,  similarly  armed.  We  had 
made  sure  that  the  line  was  loose  and  free  to  rut), 
but  our  preparations  had  been  conipletid  in  per- 
fect silence. 

Xot  a  man  in  either  boat  uttered  a  sound  ;  no- 
body seemed  even  to  breathe,  and  the  oars  rested 
in  the  rowlocks  so  that  only  the  lapping  of  the 
Wttter  around  the  boats  broke  the  silence. 


Up  came  the  fish  ;  np  went  both  our  arms  p 
the  harpoons  were  poised  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
as  if  animated  by  a  single  impulse,  we  eucii  hurled 
our  weapon  at  the  same  iustant. 

There  was  a  **  whisli "  through  the  air,  and  it, 
thud  as  the  iron  struck  the  brute  and  buried  itself 
deep  in  his  flesh. 

Stung  with  pain,  he  dived  deep  and  rushed 
ahead  at  a  furious  pace,  carrying  about  forty 
fathoms  of  line  from  eacli  reel.  Then  we  decided 
not  to  give  him  any  more  rope  for  the  present,  so 
we  reeved  our  ends  over  a  couple  of  pins  and 
made  them  fast;  then  we  attached  a  rope  from 
the  bow  of  the  other  boat  to  the  stern  of  ours,  to 
increase  the  weight  he  would  have  to  pull,  and 
let  him  run.  He  had  the  strength  of  a  leviathan, 
and  away  he  dashed  to  the  west  end  of  the  har- 
bor, carrying  ns  easily  after  him.  Finding  him- 
self unable  to  escape  in  that  direction,  he  turned 
and  made  for  Port  Royal,  but  the  harpoons  held, 
and  we  rode  on  the  sea  like  very  modern  Nep* 
tunes — the  graceful  dolphins  transformed  for  the 
nonce  into  a  single  very  hideous  devilfish. 

Meantime  we  played  him  as  if  he  were  a  bass  : 
whenever  the  line  slackened  we  hauled  it  in,  only 
to  let  it  out  again  as  he  swam  furiously  away. 
Whenever,  too,  it  was  possible,  we  drove  a  dirk 
or  bayonet  deep  into  his  flesh,  in  obedience  to  tho 
command  of  Barker  or  one  of  his  friends  in  the- 
other  boat. 

''See,  cap*n  ;  him's  turnin* ;  get  a  bognit  and 
joog  'im  I"  or  they  would  shout  their  commenda- 
tion as  George  skillfully  planted  a  dirk  in  his- 
broad  black  back  :  '*  Lor',  Mas'  Jarge,  you  did 
joog  'im  dat  time;  dribe  it  *ome,  sah  ;  make  *ini 
feel  it  I" 

Thus  we  went,  now  np,  now  dov/n  the  harbor, 
to  east  and  to  west,  for  five  hours,  until  gradually 
tho  huge  fish  began  to  weaken  from  loss  of  blood 
as  well  as  from  the  heavy  exertion  he  had  under- 
gone, and  he  offered  less  resistance  to  the  tight- 
euing  of  the  line,  while  finally  a  lucky  stroke  with 
a  bayonet  gave  him  the  roitp  de  grace. 

Then  we  towed  him  back  to  Port  Henderson, 
where  we  found  everybody  hatl  turned  out  in  our 
honor,  and  we  were  received  with  loud  shouts  ami 
those  words  of  praise  which  always  fall  so  grate- 
fully on  the  victor's  ears. 

We  soon  had  our  prize  upon  the  beach,  and 
immediately  tape  measures  were  produced  from 
every  pocket.  We  found  our  specimen  was  thii- 
teeu  feet  eight  inches  long  by  fourteen  feet  nine 
inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  and  his  weight 
must  have  been  over  two  tons. 

The  last  I  saw  of  my  **  devil  "  was  the  picture  of 
a  small  floating  island  inhabited  by  half  a  scoro 
of  "John  Crows,"  the  uative  carrion  crow. 


Ul.IUrsi:  OF   the   EIFFEL  tower,  from    the   P0H£»T  op   ST    t*KUHArN. 
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I3v  RoBCKT  II.  Shkraku. 

ALTHOuaH  the  fashion  o!  cycling  for  plensuie  8i>ort  with  the  Purisians  is,  no  doubt,  the  manj 

and  exercise  is  in  France  comparatively  u  recent  charming   excursions  that  can    lie   taken  by  the 

importation,  it  is  to-day  iiniiK'UHc3y  popular,  ja-r-  bicyclist  in  even  a  day'a  outing  ia  the  "eun'otind- 

hapa  even  more  so  than  in  England  ;  nor  is  there  ings  of  Paris.     St.  (lermain-en-Laye.  P>iis8y.  Les 

jiny  reason  to  fear  that  the  recently  imposed  tax  Andtdys,  Pontoise,  Senlis  in  the  north  of  Paris; 


will  in  any  way  reduce  the  numbers — exceeding 
many  thousands — of  Parisians  who  are  prond  to 
style  themselves  in  the  Anglo-Pariitian  jarg<»n 
*'  v{docenien." 


Versailles,  Clievrense,  Kambouillet,  Fontaine- 
hleuu,  Melnn,  Montereau  to  the  west  and  snuUi. 
are  all  within  a  day's  ride  for  n  fairly  skillful  bi- 
cTclist.     It  is  Veraaillpfl  that  is  the  tyro  s  first  am- 


One  reason  of  the  imineuse  [loptilarity  of  tlds    hition  to  reach  on  wheel  ;  jnst  as,  I  believe,  tlie 
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uewly  fieJgoi]  London  cyclist  looks  to  Brighlon  ant  one,  except  where  it  crosses  the  Bois  de  Bon- 
os the  bourn  of  liis  first  flight  across  country,  logne,  for  after  St.  Glond  is  reached  there  is  a 
and  it  is  on  theYersailles  road  that,  during  tlie  slid  hill  to  climb  ;  but  the  views  are  everywlioio 
season,  may  be  seen  all  tlie  apprentice  wheulnion  chaniiitig,  and  once  tlio  beautiful  little  wood  Des 
of  the  3'ear.    The  road  is  not  a  particularly  pleas-  Fausscs-llepoaesand  the  Ville-dWvray  ponds  have 


.^'•y^^^-U^'^* 


i.  Tb«  Cli4leau.   8.  Tb«  Tower.    3.  Tbe  Lake. 
RAMBOt'IUXT. 
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been  passed  tliere  is  a  fine  stretch  tlownliill.     The 
distance'  from   Paris  is  about  sixteen  kilometers, 
^'hich,  aliowijig  for  the  liill  and  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  very  badly  paved  road  wiiich  have  to  be 
crossed,  can  be  comfortably  covuied  in  five-quarters 
of  an   hour.     It  is  tlie  paved  roads,  which  were 
the  ailniiration  of  former  penerations  of  ParisiauB, 
which  are  the  only  drawback  to  the   ideasuic  of 
bicycle  excursions  round  the  French  capital.   Many 
of  the  principal  roatJs  are  laid  with  cobble- 
stones wliich   defy  the  moat   skilled   riders, 
though  in  the  Seine  Department  the  froffoi ft* t 
or  sideways,  are  usually  of  asphalt,  or  lurf, 
and  can  be  easily  covered.     One  terrible  ex- 
]>erience  awaits 
tlie  rider  whom 
li  i  s      jourucy 
may  take  over 
the   famous 
Koutede  Flan- 
dree,   which 
was  paved  for 
the  express  use 
of  Louis  XIV. 
uud  his  truojiB 
on  their  optra- 
eomiquc   expe- 
dition   against 
"the     Buta- 


1.  PAVILIOX   HENRI   IV.,  ST.  OERMAIN.      2.  V1£W   OF  THE  aEUiE,  FHOU   T£Iia&C£. 
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CAM'AOe   AT   HT.  CLOin). 

viana."   It  now  rejoices  iu  tlic 

niiniGof  the  "Route  (h*  Killc," 

and    is    tlie    most    wonderful  .         i,     ^*i!    ' 

speciinett    of  illngicnl  paving 

tliat  can  be  fuinul  anywhere. 

One  cimridt  li^lp  piU'ing  the  Roi  Soleil  us  lio 
jolted  over  thi*se  slonea,  for  tho  most  part  rouiuled 
like  cricket  balls,  toward  the  scene  of  his  doubt- 
ful triumphs.  Yet  the  country  througli  which 
this  road  leads  la  wonderfully  pretty,  starting,  as 
it  does,  from  Senlis,  iu  tlie  heart  of  Seulis  Forest, 
the  n)ost  provinoiul  of  lownleta  within  fifty  milos 
of  Paris,  and  leatliug  to  Coiupii-guo,  which  is,  pcr- 
ha|)3,  the  most  Parisian.  It  Ls  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  aorofis  sorno  moat  delightful  woodland  scen- 
ery, and  past  a  number  of  the  most  picturesque 
hamlets,  but  it  is  a  terrible  road  alt  the  way.  At 
Compi<!'gue,  however,  tho  wanderer,  wearied  from 


tfrltry,   1   I-.v-^  A 
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jolting  over  the  Great  King's  cobbled  highway^ 
will  finil  plenty  to  make  him  forget  his  past  dis- 
comforts. ('ompiO'gne  is  a  very  ]>relly  lilth^  town, 
with  a  palaoo  that  is  well  worth  visiting  and  a 
townhall  ivhicli  is  a  inodul  of  some  very  remote 
l>ei*iod  of  architeciure.  And  witliin  a  few  min- 
utes' ride  is  the  wonderful  Ft)rest  of  Compit'-gne, 
the  El  Dorado  of  tlio  ardent  veloeipetlist,  crossed, 
as  it  is,  iu  every  direction  with  the  finest  graveU'd 
roads  to  be  seen  aiiywhcre  in  Prance,  (-'ouipiegno 
was  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
and  it  was  owing  to  this  circumstance  tiuit  the 
forest  was  so  admirably  laid  out  that,  from  one 
end  to  I  lie  other,  it  resembles  far 
more  n  getitleman'a  park  than  a  for- 
est. Within  easy  ride  of  Compicgne. 
through  thick  woodland,  but  over  ex- 
cellent roadn.  is  the  glimmer  resort  of 
Pierreffinds.  wiiich  comtuends  itself 
to  nil  tho^^o  rnnumtirally  inclined  by 
it^  jiossesrtjon  of  a  mediaeval  castle, 
the  typical  baronial  stronghold,  with 
turrets  and  i>ortcidli3es,  and  moats 
and  bultlenients,  and  stune  cannon 
ball  imbedded  in  the  walls,  and  tho 
interior  just  us  it  was  in  the  old  days 
when  the  bnrons  of  Pierrefonds  defied 
even  the  King  of  France.  Tliis  castle, 
which  was  an  entire  ruin  at  the  tim© 
of   Napoleon   III/s  accession   to  tho 
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throne,  wne  restored  by  his  direction  by  Viollet-  So  (liBostroua  to  the  irim^liine  and  the  temper  of 

le-Duc.  after  oUl  drawinga  ami  plana,  and   is  to-  its  rider  are  the  majority  of  the  roads  that  lend 

day  perliapa  the  best  tyjie  of  fetidul  fortress  that  out  of  Paris  that  it  is  a  very  general  practice  for 

can  ho  eeen  anywhere  out  of  fJormany.     Pierre-  volotipediata  to  convey  themselves  and  rheir  nia- 

fonils  further  boiists  a  lake,  some  valuable  springs,  chines  to  some  distance  from  the  capital  by  rail, 

a  c:isino,  and  a  number  of  excellent  liotels  of  quite  and  to  take  the  road  where  something  else  than 

iho  first  order.    Apropos  of  hotels,  It  may  be  men-  cobbles  are  the  metal  tliere'^f.     The  railway  cum- 

tioned  tliat  since  the  development  of  the  sport  of  paiues  arc  not  very  friendly  disposed  toward  tiie 

oycling  every  village  novv  boasts  an  "Au  Repos  veloeipedists,  as,  beyond  one  pentiy  for  booking 

dea  Velocemen/*  or  a  "Rendezvous  <Ie3  Wdocip^*-  fee,  tbey  cannot  chai-ge  anytl)ing  fur  conveyance 

distes/'  which  cater  specially  for  the  cycling  fra-  of   the  maeliine,  wiiich   goes  as   luggage,  and    ia 

leriiity.    It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  patronage  be-  greatly   under   tlie   weight  allowed   free  to  each 


stowed  by  them  on  these  humble  establishments 
that  is  due  the  fact  that  the  peasants  round  Paris 
do  not  show  thai  enmity  toward  wlieehnen  that  is 
met  with  elsewliere.  One  gets  a  good  deal  stared 
at,  especially  when  it  is  a  ludy  ;  but  cases  of  moU 


jiassenger.  They  refuse  all  responsibility  for  the 
maeliine,  and  there  is  one  company  whicli  will 
not  carry  a  nnicliine  unless  the  lider  previously 
signs  antl  hands  in  a  stamped  paper  in  which  he 
formulty  discharges  the  company  of  all  liability  in 


estation  are  very  rare.  The  sworn  foes  of  the  c»ise  of  damage  to  his  bicycle.  So  carelessly  are 
velocipedists,  h(>wever,  remain  the  carterrt,  who  the  machines  handled  that  it  is  an  open  question 
refuse  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  or  in  any  way  to 
recognize  that  the  rule 
of  tlie  road  applies  in 
the  wise  of  u  velocipede. 
Some  time  ago  a  favor- 
ite retort  to  an  indig- 
mmt  velocipedist,  ex- 
postulating on  this 
point,  used  to  be,  *'  Vou 
don't  pay  taxes— I  do." 
Possibly  now  tliat  bi- 
cycles pay  taxes  there 
will  be  conceded  some 
rights  to  the  in  also  ; 
but,  in  view  of  the 
psychology  of  the 
French  carter,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 


AT   MAJfTES. 
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wlictlior  even  n  long  ride  over  the  Route  ilc  Flaii- 
drcs,  for  instance,  would  not  do  the  machine  less 
hiirni  thun  a  few  minntes'  sojourn  in  the  gnard*a 
van. 

A  very  intcreating  excursion  is  the  one  from 
Paris  to  Fontainebleiiti,  which  any  machinist  can 
dt>  comfortably  in  a  day.  going  and  coming.  One 
leaves  J^iris  by  the  gate  of  Bas-Ateudon,  passes 
tlirough  Claniart,  Petit  Bicetrt — a  pretty  Bpot 
with  sinister  associations — and  tlirough  country 
of  the  most  varying  aspect  to  Longjumcan,  wliich 
the  lover  of  upirn  'Oisiit/ne  will  remember  in  con- 
nection with  certain /w.s//7/u/?5.  Fontainebleau  ia 
roache<l  after  an  hour's  ride  through  the  most  pict- 
uresque part  of  tlio  forest.  Within  easy  ride  of 
Fontainebleau  is  tlie  town  of  ^lontereau.  Many 
cyclists  sleep  ovcrniglit  at  Fontainol)Icau  and  ride 
over  to  Moutereau  on  the  next  day,  reliirning  to 
Paris  via  Melun.  Montereau  is  just  on  the  front- 
ier of  the  anciont  Province  of  iturguudy,  and  it 
was  on  the  bridge  which  spans  the  iScino  in  this 
town  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Jean  snna 
Penr,  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Tanneguy 
!>uchatel.  during  his  fam- 
ous interview  with  the  dau- 
phin. It  was  here,  also, 
that  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Allies  in  1814.  The  town 
itself  is  a  dull  little  place, 
and  when  one  has  stared  up 
at  the  rusty  sword  of  John 
the  Fearless,  which  hangs  in 
the  ohl  church,  and  admir- 
ed the  banks  of  tlic  Yonno 
and  its  conflnetice  with  the 
tieino,  one  feels  disposed  to 
i*emount  for  Paris.  Tliere 
is  a  tremetidous  hill  to  be 
climbed,  but  after  that  it  is 
all  plidn  riding  along  a  most 
magnificent  road,  which  re- 
Bcui  hies  a  park  avenue,  right 


on  to  Melun.     Before  reaching  this 
town  the  toarist  passes,  in  a  solitary 
part  of  the  country,  an  old-fashioned 
inn,  called  La  Maisou  Blanche,  wliich 
at  once  strikes  one  as  being  a  house 
with  a  history.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  to  this  house  that  t)ie  bodies  of  the 
murdered  conrier  of  the  Lyons  mail 
and  the  postilion  xvere  brought,  from 
the    spot   within   a   few  yard?,  still 
known    as    the  "C'arrefour  de  I'At- 
taque/'  after  the  attack.     The  houeo 
originally    belonged   to   the   virtuous 
Lesnrques.  but  hiul  been  sold  by  him 
before     the    crime,    and    there    are 
people  who  still  think  that  it  is  rather  strange 
that  the  murder  should  have  been  committed  in 
a  part  wliich  was  so  very  familiar  to  one  of  the 
accused — strange,  that  is  to  say,  if  Lesurque's  in- 
iiocenoe  be  believed  in.     Tlie  tragic  Gtory  of  the 
Lyons  mail  is»  it  may  bo  added,  still  very  living 
in  the  minds  of  tlie  gr>od  people I'esiding  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  road  all  the  way  to  Paris.     The  mor- 
bidly inclined  can  follow  the  unhappy  courier  pace 
by  puce,  and  talk  over  his  tragic  end  in  more  than 
one  inn  where  horses  nsed   to   l>o  changed,  and 
glasses  drunk  in  kitcliens  which  are  a^  they  were 
at  the  time.     And  it  may  be  added  that  all  idong 
the  road  the  innocence  of  Lesurquos  is  laughed 
at,  and  arguments  may  bo  heard  that  alter  llio 
opinion  that  one  carried  away  from  Mr.  living's 
and  other  stage  versions  of  the  story. 

But  |)erhap3  the  most  delightful  excarsion  of 
uU  that  can  bo  taken  witliin  twenty-four  liours 
from  Paris  is  to  Les  Andolys,  on  the  .Seine,  in  a 
part  remote  from  any  railway,  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenery  imaginable,  with  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  GaillardCj  full  of  memories  of  Itichard  the 
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Lioii-liearted  and  of  I'bilippc-Augnste  ami  of 
John  Lackland,  the  strongliold  of  tlio  EnglisU  in 
Normandy,  the  key  of  ti»e  ducliy  ;  and,  away  up 
ill  the  town,  one  of  the?  most  romantic  of  medi- 
ieval  inna,  the  noted  Grand-C'erf  des  Antlelys, 
wliich  has  been  visited  for  its  picturesqneucss  by 
everybody  who,  traveling  in  France,  has  had 
leisure  to  pass  that  w;ty.  A'ictor  Hugo  wrote  a 
conplct  about  its  giganlie  lireplare  in  the  same 
book  in  which,  years  previously,  a  certain  (iautier 
rEcossais  bad  dictated  his  name  to  the  hostess, 
who  conUln*t  write  it  in  its  English  fashion  of  Wal- 
ter Scott.  This  fjirnniis  inn  lies  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  many  hills  wliich  break  up  the  road 


between  Paris  nnd  Ronen,  which  can  also  be 
reached  iu  a  day  from  Paris — it  is  only  127  kilom- 
eters. And  those  who  have  the  counige  to  push 
so  far  iu  a  day  of  cycling  ronnd  Paris  will  be  re- 
warded with  one  of  the  tinest  views  that  eyee  can 
rest  upon  in  a  civilized  country — that  of  Eonen 
and  the  Vidley  of  the  Seine  from  the  top  of  tho 
hill  of  Bon-Secours.  And  the  ride  down  thin  hill, 
seven  milea  of  wintling  incline  just  steep  enough 
to  render  all  pedaling  useless,  and  not  too  steep 
to  be  dangerle-js,  with  the  changing  views  all  the 
way,  is  just  the  realization  of  the  ilohe  far  itienfe 
which  is  doubly  sweet  to  the  tired  bicyclist  after 
a  long  ride. 
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HENRIK    IBSEN    AS   A  LANDSCAPE    PAINTER 

IiY  CeoRiiE  Hour. 

It  a|>]>our8  lo  bo  a  kind  of  psyoiiological  law,  wnter  colors.     Aftoi*  hia  confirmation,  wlicn  he 

thiit  n  HiM'fiiii  iirtidtic  talent  often  appears  con-  was  apprenticetl  to  nn  «ipotIiccary  in  OntUfstnJt, 

neoted  witli   oilier  minor  ones  in  the  Biime  indl-  hid  greatest  grief  was  nt  beinw  jireveiited  from  fol- 

vithial,  and   that  tho  smaller  one  develojts  itself  lowing  the  Btndj  of  art.     Nevertheless,  he  en- 

firat,     Snt'h  was  tho  case  with   tlin  fammis  Nor-  dcnvorcd  to  krcp  on  trying.     An  arfjuaintanrr  of 

wegian  poet  AVelhaveri  (1807 — *73).  who  w;i5  fairly  his  at  this  |H!ri<id  relates  that   Ilwen's  forte  was 

laiinohod  upon  his  career  ai^  a  portrait  painter,  undonbtedly  cari»^atnre.     *' I  remember  to-day,'* 

when    Iho  onthreak   of  his  polemical   feml   with  he  says,  **  the  success  of  his  collection  of  draw- 

Worgidaud  (180S — '45)  ronsed  liis  literary  genius  ings  illustrating  some  verses  nillying  one  of  his 

jjito  action,  to  the  cxi'lnsiin  of  all  other  pursuits,  friends  who  owned  a  horse.     The  various  niisun- 

Tlie   dramatic,    works    of    llcnrik    IWn    have  derstandings  between  the  animal  and   its  owner 

gained  such  universal  attention,  that  many  Amor-  furnished  the  motives  of  the  pictures.    The  hor^e 

ieau  readers,  espocially,  will  be  siirprisvd  to  learn  looked  almoi^t  Iniman,  and  tho  man  bore  a  kind 

of  his  c;irlier  itinhifious  ami  acliicvemciils  in  the  of  litdieroiis  rcTiemblanuo   to   tlie  aninnil."     Hut 

jiictorial  line.     It  ai>poar8  tluit  as  a  boy  ho  camo  during  this  period  Ibs^n  also  produced  some  lund- 

ncroits  ail  oUl  Kuglish  book,  ILirrison's  "  History  scape  paintings,  one  being  a  view  of  his  mitivo 

of   Ijondon/MUustrated   with   engravings,  whieii  place,  Skien,  the  fate  of  which  is  at  present  un- 


fircd  llio  young  Scan<linaviau  wiili  the  ambition 
to  becnnio  an  artist.  Of  this  youthful  ambition 
tliero  is  a  distinct  rcminisceuco  in  the  third  not 
<»f  lh.<(cu*s  "  Vildanden,"  where  he  makes  IMtrig 
«ay  !  "  5ly  greatest  desire  is  to  learn  to  draw  such 
pictures  as  thono  in  tho  Kugllsh  books.'' 

Wttliout  rect'ivintj  any  instruction  iu  drawing. 


known  ;  al-^o  a  smaller  one,  which  may  be  seen  at 
the  apothecary's  hon^e  iu  Grimstwlt.  It  repre- 
sents an  old  pilot  sitting  by  his  fireside,  gaxing 
out  upon  tlie  ocean. 

When  he  bcc^ime  a  student  and  began  his  lit- 
erary career  ll>8en  was  still  reluctant  to  lay  aside 
hid  brush,     lie  continued  makiii<7  skntches  and 


Henrik  Ibsen  commenced  to  sketch  and  paint  iu     painting  pictures,   even   after    ho    hud   become 
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Director  of  tlie  Christiaiiift  Theatre;  and  several 
-of  thopo  iirotluctiotis  arc  slill  in  oxistemre  in  timt 
city.  One  of  these  (reproduced  lierewitli)  showa 
a  country  scat  on  a  fjord  in  Xitedalen.  Four  laud- 
Kcai»e3  ill  water  colors  wr^o  prespuled  as  a  wed- 
ding gift  to  his  friend  SehullLTud.  The  pictures 
acL'onipanyiug  thi.-j  article  are  owned  by  a  gentle- 
man in  Chriiitiatua,  where  another  friend  id  the 
fortunate  owner  of  liia  sketchbook. 


rection  he  undouhtedly  might  occupy  a  place  in 
thu  annals  of  ai't.  P'oiMiinately  fur  literature,  this 
wad  not  ao  ordained.  A*  it  id,  thn  picture-!  repro- 
duced are  full  of  inleredt  :u  **  docuruenta  "  illua- 
trutiug  the  life  of  the  great  poet. 

llenrik  Ibsen  returned  fnuu  hid  h>ng  sojourn 
in  liomo  and  .^[unic)l  about  two  ymra  ivgn,  and 
has  sineo  been  living  in  Cliristiaiiia,  which  he  in- 


Ag  theutrioiil  manager  Ibsen  has  had  many  cos- 
tumes and  stage  decorations  copied  from  liis  own 
^lefiigUB.  One  of  the  latter  is  luproduoed  ad  a 
colored  suppletnont  to  the  fir:!t  nutnber  of  an 
"  Illtidtrattfd  History  of  Norwegian  F^itei*ature.'* 
lie  has  never,  perhaps,  p:is«od  the  limitations  of 
the  dileitnnte  in  painting,  but  the  best  of  his 
pictures  show  nndoubted  talent.  If  he  had  hail 
"the  opportunity  to  culiivate  Ids  ta^tea  in  thi3  di- 


tends  permanently  to  make  his  home.  Every 
conten»]>i>rary  visitor  to  Munich  rememi>era  his 
corner  in  the  old  cafe,  where  his  beer  glasses  were 
eagerly  bought  as  stuiVLMiirs  by  English  and  Amer- 
ican tourists.  It  was  long  before  he  decided  to 
return  to  hi«  native  land,  hut  his  son's  engago- 
nuMit  to  njoin.Htjrrne  HjornsotiV daughter  and  the 
budding  of  the  new  National  Theatre  in  Cliris- 
tiania  appear  finally  to  have  decided  liim.     lie 
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occnpiea  n  hpaiitiful  villa  in  thr^  most  pioturesqiie 
part  of  the  Xorwegiiiri  capita!,  whoro  he  is  von* 
popular  perBonuUj.  Ilia  latest  play,  **  Bygmeatcr 
Solness,"  or  "The  Master  Huilder,'*  has  not  yet 
been  rendered  in  English,  but  is  thus  enthusiast- 
ically reviewed  by  the  eminent  Viennese  critic, 
Geurg  Urandc'S  :  '*\ever  was  tliere  a  more  per- 
fect dramatic  technique,  never  a  dialogue  written 
as  in  Ibar^u's  new  drama.  Its  art  is  without  n 
flaw,  its  symbolic  hmgungc  deep  and  Vich  ;  ic  is 
nt  once  fascinating  and  Uborating  in  its  effects. 
It  is  the  tragedy  of  an  eminent  artist  past  his 
prime;  not  qnite  a  genius,  but  richly  endowed 
with  the  vices  of  genius.  Owing  to  the  necessary 
limitations  of  the  drama,  we  must  take  Sulne^s's 
great  personality  for  granted  rather  than  be  coii- 
yinced  of  it  tln-onjjh  his  acliievcments  as  an  artist. 
We  are  told  uotlaiig  of  his  art  except  the  one  deep 
word  that  he  cannot  build  houses  fur  ]}eoplo  whom 
he  does  not  know.  His  chief  fault  is  his  artist 
egoism,  which  in  a  mixture  of  brutality  and  fear 
drives  him  to  overthrow  the  older  eomi>etitora  and 
to  keep  down  the  rising  young  architects  who  are 
working  under  his  direction.  In  striking  contrast 
to  this  stands  his  ulniost  morbid  self-criticism  and 
scrupulosity  which  cause  him  to  feel  his  mere  8tnl>- 
born  wishes  and  vague  hopes  as  u  guilt,  and  com- 
pel him  to  mourn  forever  over  the  victims  his  dc- 
Telo]nuent  aa  an  artist  has  made  necessary.     His 


Borrow  over  the  involuntary  wrong  he  has  done 
his  wife  is  especially  keen. 

'*  III  the  eyes  of  the  world  he  is  hnppy  l>ecauae 
he  litis  been  singnlarly  fortunate  in  achieving  fame 
and  external  success.  But  the  ju-ice  he  pays  for 
these  forever  liaunta  his  conscience.  By  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Iiouse  of  his  wife's  parents  he  had  been 
put  in  a  position  to  rise  suddenly  as  an  architect, 
but  he  2>aid  for  his  success  with  his  domestic  hai*- 
piaess.  Among  the  favorable  circumstances  of 
his  cjirecr  were  the 'helpers  and  servants/ over 
whom  he  seems  to  have  possessed  a  remarkable 
|H»wor.  This  jiower  must  have  been  of  a  hyp- 
notic nature,  which  would  also  explain  his  great 
attraction  for  women.  lie  ponders  so  much  over 
these  mysterious  i>ower3  within  him  that  he  de- 
velops a  morbid  fear  of  being  considered  insane  by 
his  suri'oundings. 

*'  At  the  time  of  the  drama  Snluesji  is  no  longer 
in  his  prime,  but  he  had  once  shown  himself  on 
the  very  lieight  of  it  to  a  young  girl,  no  more 
than  twelve  yt-ars  of  age,  when  he  placed  a  wreath 
on  the  point  of  a  ciiurch  steeple,  in  the  city  where 
she  lived.  He  hatl  afterward,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  farewell  dinner,  jokingly  promised  her  a  king- 
dom into  which  he  would  load  her  ten  years 
hence.  During  all  these  ten  years  she  has  lived 
in  the  memory  of  this  promise,  and  now  eh^ 
comes  to  him  to  demand  her  kingdom;  to  him 
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T/ho  sits  in  his  room  Imiuited  by  the  fear  of  a 
yoiitli  tliat  will  come  U)  supersede  liiin,  elic  on- 
tiritt  ;is  i\  \K'rsom{\vii.{imi  of  youLli,  ull  aglow  with 
f:tiili  iu  and  eutluisiusm  for  tlio  grout  biiiKh^r. 
llcr  deairo  to  bbo  him  once  more  upon  the  height 
of  liid  being,  the  pliiy  Kynibolizea  by  her  (leiiiinid 
liijit  he  should  once  more  place  the  wreath  upini 
llie  point  of  a  steeple.  S\\q  cnunot  bear  to  hnvo 
anyone  s:iy  of  hor  builder  that  ho  daro  not  climb 
as  high  ns  he  himself  has  built. 

"  We  Bcc  Hilde  acfcuully  rescuing  Solness  from 
tho  low  thoughts  that  have  taken  i)os8ession  of 
him.  She  ia  horrilied  at  his  behavior  toward  his 
helper,  Ragnar,  for  whom  she  forces  Solness  to 
write  a  warm  recommendation.  The  drama  finally 
culminates  in  ttie  relutionnhip  between  Ililde  and 
Solness  growing  to  such  a  degree  of  intensity  and 
hopelessness  that  there  remains  but  one  solution 
— detLlh. 

'*  llo  had  begun  with  building  churches,  as  tho 
most  worthy  object   of  his  art.     But  after   tho 


burning  of  his  houso  and  the  loss  of  his  children 
he  had  resolved  to  build  no  more  churches,  but 
only  *liunmn  dwellings.'  Yet  the  time  came 
when  ho  found  it  was  not  worth  while  to  build 
dwellings  for  men,  that  they  did  not  require  them 
iu  Older  to  bo  happy.  Ho  no  loufjcr  believes  in 
iitipi>ine3?  on  earth,  and  will  at  last  hiiihl  I  he 
only  abode  wherein  ho  believes  hnnian  Imjipinesa 
can  dwell — the  castle  in  the  air  which  Ililde  de- 
mands of  him. 

'^llo  hud  otTered  her  tho  highest  room  in  tho 
tower  of  his  new  house.  But  after  she  has  nindo 
the  acquaintance  of  his  wife,  even  her  *  robust' 
conscieiico  is  affected,  and  she  cannot  grasp  lier 
lmp]>iness.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  happi- 
ness iu  the  air  castle. 

**  The  wife  of  Solness  is  a  simple-minded  slave 
of  duty,  a  jealAuB  woman,  submissive  and  relig- 
ious. Sho  mourns  forever,  nob  for  her  children, 
but  for  tho  dolls  of  her  childhood,  which  were 
destroyed  wi^h  the  house.     Her  r6le  is  to  bo  a 
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hindrance  ;  the  iiction  of  the  dramti  is  entirely  be- 
tween Solness  and  Hilde.  The  peculiarity,  freah- 
11688  and  splendor  of  Hilde  outshines  all  the  fe- 
male characters  of  contemporary  literature. 

"Since  'Nora'  and  *  Ghosts  '  Ibsen  has  created 
nothing  as  powerful  as  this  work,  and  nothing  of 
so  high  a  quality  tliat  is  as  natural  and  at  the 
same  time  as  supernatural.  The  war  between  the 
so-called  symbolists  and  'naturalists'  does  not 
touch  Ibsen.     Since  two  decades  naturalism  and 


symbolism  have  been  harmoniously  united  by  him* 
Because  his  nature  and  his  drama  is  so  rich  in 
mysteries  he  is  continually  driven  to  plainness  of 
speech,  strong  emphasis  and  the  repetition  of  pet 
phrases  in  order  to  be  understood.  Although  he 
loves  reality,  he  is  too  much  of  a  poet  not  to 
impart  a  deeper  meaning  to  reality.  Every  fun- 
damental feature  is  symbolic.  However  deeply 
Ibsen's  skepticism  undermines  everything  existing 
and  established,  bo  high,  too,  does  his  fancy  soar." 


THE  RIVER. 

By    William    Watson 


Afl  D&ONS8  the  bee  with  sultry  hum 
When  all  the  world  vith  heat  is  dumb, 
Thon  droDBBt  throngh  the  drowsM  lea, 
To  lose  thyself  and  find  the  eea. 

As  fiaies  a  sool  that  threads  the  gloom 
Toward  an  noseen  goal  of  doom, 
Thou  farest  forth  all  witlessly, 
To  lose  thyself  and  find  the  sea. 


My  Bonl  is  each  a  stream  as  thou. 
Lapsing  along  it  heeds  not  how; 
Id  one  thing  only  unlike  thee — 
Losing  itself,  it  finds  no  sea. 

Albeit  I  know  a  day  shall  come 
When  its  dull  waters  will  be  dumb ; 
And  then  this  riverHBoal  of  Me, 
Losing  itself,  shall  find  the  sea. 


THE    COLONEL'S    EXPERIENCE. 

By  Mrs.  Nora  Marble. 


*'  No,"  SAID  Mr.  Martin,  ensconcing  himself, 
one  night  in  November,  before  the  colonel's 
cheery  grate  fire,  *'l  take  little  stock  in  what  you 
call  spiritnal  or  psychical  phenomena,  considering 
as  I  do  the  whole  subject  to  be  a  mild  delusion, 
born  of  the  love  of  some  people  for  the  supernat- 
ural and  uncanny." 

The  colonel  gazed  meditatively  at  the  rings  of 
smoke  above  his  bead,  but  made  no  reply. 

**It  may  be/*  went  on  Mr.  Martin,  **  that  I  am 
of  an  overpractical  turn  of  mind,  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  in  the  dreamy  philosophy  of  the  East  I 
have  found  nothing  but  repulsion,  even  though 
we  must  acknowledge  her  to  be  our  ancient 
mother,  and  the  place  whence  arose  originally  the 
star  of  wisdom  and — mysticism." 

The  colonel  still  maintaining  silence,  his  visitor 
continued  : 

"All  this  talk,  now,  about  an  astral  light,  and 
an  astral  plane  of  intelligence — of  two  persons 
communicating  instantaneously  with  one  another 
through  this  astral  light ;  of  objects  bronght  in 
contact  with  this  current  of  astral  light  retaining 
piotnres  of  events  associated  with  history — is,  to 
my  mindj  simply  rubbish,  and  rubbish  of  the 
poorest  sort.'' 


The  colonel  turned  his  sharp  gray  eye  upon  the 
speaker  as  he  said  : 

"Communications  from  mind  to  mind  on  the 
astral  plane  are  no  more  wonderful  than  the  tele- 
phone seemed  when  it  was  invented.  'Tis  only 
the  rudiments  of  science  which  we  understand  to- 
day, and,"  with  a  slight  flush  upon  his  cheek, 
"  through  psychic  developments  are  to  come,  I  be- 
lieve, discoveries  which,  if  predicted  now,  would 
seem  as  incredible  as  present  achievements  would 
to  people  who  lived  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago." 

Mr.  Martin  stared  at  the  speaker  w^ith  undis- 
guised amazement. 

"  You  I"  he  gasped  ;  "you  I" 

"I  know,"  replied  the  colonel,  rising. and  pac- 
ing the  floor  ;  "but  during  your  absence,  Martin, 
I  have  had  cause  to  change  my  views  upon  the 
subject  of  spiritnal  phenomena.  I  now  believe 
that " 

''Well  T*  impatiently,  as  the  speaker  paused. 

"I  believe,"  reeolntely,  "  that  there  are  higher 
laws,  and  that  man  is  capable  of  attaining  a 
knowledge  of  them  ;  that  there  are  highly  spirit- 
nalized  beings  to  whom  is  opened  tlie  mysteries 
of  the  inner  truths  of  nature — beings  selected  by 
the  faaad  of  an  Almighty  ruler  to  guide,  on  thit 
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planet,  the  course  of  human  ovolution.  I  know, 
iu  fact,  Martin,  that  occult  powers  ewi." 

Out  of  respect  to  liis  liost  Mr.  Martin  suppressed 
the  wliistle  which  sprang  to  his  lips. 

"You  are  incrediilons,  of  course,"  continued 
the  colonel.  *'  but  perhajis  after  I  have  related  ray 
experience  with  one  of  these  highly  spiritualized 
beings,  one  of  tiiese  superaentient  souls,  you  rnay 
come  to  the  couelusion,  Martiii,  tliut  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed 
of  in  your  ])hilosophy.'' 

Mr.  Martin  no  longer  smiled  ;  the  ooloncl's 
manner  was  too  grave  for  that. 

''Go  ahead,'' ]ie  said,  helping  himself  to  an- 
other cigar,     "  I'm  ready." 

**The  lust  night  that  I  spent  with  IT ,"  be- 
gan the  colonel,  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  glowing 
firOi  "was  passed  in  discussing  the  doctrines  of 
theosophy." 

**Of  course."  interrupted  Mr.  Martin.  "  I  al- 
ways said  he  was  loony  upon  that  subject." 

"He  had,"  heedless  of  the  inLerruption,  "at- 
tained, he  thought,  to  some  iisycliical  development, 
and  that  night  practiced  his  power  upon  owe  of 
the  guests,  whom  he  called  a  '  natural  sensitive.' 

*'  *  Upon  the  line  of  the  proposition  that 
thougiit  is  matter  I  have  been  making  some  curi- 
008  investigations,'  said  he  ;  and  then  he  went  ou 
to  say *' 

'*  A  lot  of  rubbish  about  his  very  words  making 
an  impression  upon  something  which  might  be 
read  two  thousand  years  hence,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Martin,  smiling  good-naturedly. 

'*  Exactly  ;  and  then  to  i)r(>ve  his  investigations 
he  blindfolded  the  'seusilive,'  while  I  selected 
from  a  cabinet  near  by  any  small  object  which 
attracted  me.  Tlie  first,  a  piece  of  volcanic  slog, 
he  placed  against  the  sensitive's  forehead,  that 
portion  of  the  brain  said  to  give  the  most  remote 
or  ancient  impression.     After  a  minute  or  two 

she   describe*!    a   volcano    in    eruption.     II 

moved  it  an  inch  or  two  :  she  sawjwopiv  ;  women 
in  bright  petticoats;  Italian  pe-asjintry,  in  fact. 
Next  a  stone,  said  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  house 
of  Nero,  was  placed  to  her  forehead.  The  sensi- 
tive shuddered  ;  she  saw  a  palace,  ami  penple  be- 
ing butchered.  An  arrowhead  brouglit  forth  the 
description  of  a  wigwam,  and  Indians  loitering 
about — all  of  which,"  said  the  colonel,  "were 
results  most  satisfiictory  to  the  investigator  and 
bis  tlieoBophical  friends,  of  course." 

Mr.  .Martin  ^azed  at  his  friend  inquiringly. 

"  Hut  you."  he  said,  "certainly  you  were  not 
impressed  l)y  such  trivial  tests  as  LIiom  ?" 

"  No  more  than  you  are  by  their  recital,"  ad- 
mitted the  other. 

-'Then " 


"Upon  taking  leave  of  H ,"  continued  the 

colonel,  imiwrturbably,  "he  looked  at  me  fixedly, 
and  with  a  disappointed  air.  Then,  with  a  eo- 
lemnity  of  tone  and  manner  new  to  him,  said: 
'Man  is  a  triune  being,  consisting  of  the  soul, 
the  spiritual  body  and  tlio  material  body.  That 
this  spiritual  form,  this  eouVs  image,  exists  witliin 
the  outer  body,  departing  and  returning  at  will, 
yon  are,  through  me,  colonel,  destined  to  be  con- 
vinced.'" 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  sighed  Mr.  Martin,  as  the  col- 
onel paused;  "he  never  lived  to  convince  you. 
He  died  the  next  day." 

"  He  died  the  next  day,"  quietly ;  "but,  Mar- 
tin, he  has  convinced  me." 

The  click  of  a  falling  piece  of  coal  made  them 
both  start. 

"The  deuce  !"  sivid  Mr.  Martin,  testily.  "I'm 
as  nervous  as  an  old  woman." 

The  colonel  arose  and  lit  the  chandelier. 

"  The  shadows  at  the  back  of  the  room  seem 
deeper  than  usual,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  smite  ; 
then,  reseating  hintself,  continued  :  "It  was  quite 
two  moTiths  after  his  death  that  I  was  nnexi>ect- 
edly  called  to  Bostun  upon  a  matter  of  business. 
A  chill  east  wind,  accompanied  by  a  drizzling 
rain,  prevailed  upon  my  arrival,  and  you  can 
imagine  with  what  keen  enjoyment  I  sal  before 
my  fire  aft^r  dinner,  resolved  that  nothing,  either 
in  the  Vt'ay  of  business  or  pleasure,  should  tem]>t 
me  out  into  the  night  again. 

"  MVith  wine,  cigars  and  solitude,'  I  mnscd, 
'  what  more  can  a  tired  man  of  the  world  desire  *^ 

"At  this  moment  came  a  aliarp  knock  upon 
the  door. 

"'Confound  it!'  I  growled;  'the  inevitable 
pitcher  of  ice  water,  I  presume.' 

"As  if  in  response  to  the  sound  of  my  voice 
the  door  opened,  and  a  man,  small,  dark  and  deli- 
cately featured,  entered  the  room. 

"  *  I  was  advised,'  he  said,  approaching  and 
pree^enting  a  card,  *  that  you  would  be  here  this 
evening;  or,  rather,  I ' 

"He  stopped,  with  a  curious  look  of  embar- 
niBsment  upon  his  face. 

"  Considering  that  my  jonmey  had  been  made 
upon  the  spur  of  ihe  moment,  aa  yon  may  say,  I 
naturally  wondered  by  whom  he  could  have  been 
advised  of  ray  arrival. 

"  I  ghineed  at  his  card. 

*'  *  Bhaskara  Nand  Singhji — Judpore,* 

"  AVhat  imp  of  darkness  }»ronipted  me  I  cannot 
tell,  but  with  a  serious  air,  I  said  :  *  Karbar  I  Yon 
have  probably  heard  from  Karbar  to-da_i  ?' 

"The  Hindoo — for  such  )ou  have  recognized 
him  to  be,  of  course — gazed  at  me  fixedly,  as  he 
uttered  a  word  or  two  in  Hindoostanee. 
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"  '  Pardon  nic/  I  returned  ;  '  I  do  but  but  jost 
upon  a  subject  of  which  I  know  little.' 

•'  Ho  frowned  darkly. 

"  '  Pray  bo  seated,'  I  said,  all  the  while  wonder- 
ing who  could  possibly  have  advised  him  of  my 
arrival. 

"  lie  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts,  for  ho  said, 
quietly  :  *  Of  your  existence,  sir,  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge till  within  an  iiour  ago.' 

*• '  When  you  read  my  namo  upon  the  hotel 
register,'  I  thouglit,  but  I  uttered  no  word. 

**  *No,'  he  answered,  as  promptly  as  though  I 
had  spoken  ;  *  when  I  saw  your  friend  II .' 

***You  arc  mistaken,'  I  responded,  politely. 
'  II died  several  months  ago.' 

*' '  I  was  at  his  funeral,'  replied  the  Hindoo. 

"  '  Then  you  mean,'  I  said,  feeling  an  uncanny 
sensation  in  spite  of  me — 'you  mean  that ' 

"  *  I  have  seen  his  invisible  body,  yes.' 

"  'And  communed  with  his  spirit  ?' 

" '  Yes.' 

"  '  Convince  mo  of  that,'  I  rejoined,  quietly,  *if 
you  can.' 

"  He  smiled. 

"  *  The  last  words  of  II to  you  were ' 

And  he  repeated  word  for  word  what  I  have  quoted 
to  you,  Martin,  to-night." 

"  That  was  easy  enough,"  replied  Mr.  Martin. 

*'  H doubtless  was  in   correspondenco  with 

liim,  and " 

**  H died  at  daylight  the  following  morn- 
ing," interrupted  the  colonel,  ''and  from  his  wife 
I  liare  it  that  he  retired  immediately  upon  my  de- 
parture that  night." 

"  Deuced  strange  I"  muttered  the  other.  '*  Well, 
proceed." 

"  *  That  tho  spiritual  form,  this  soul's  image, 
exists  within  the  outer  body,  departing  and  return- 
ing at  will,'  said  the  Hindoo,  '  I  am  hero  to  con- 
vince you,  colonel,  to-night ;'  and  I  felt  within 
my  soul,  Martin,  that  he  wonld." 

Mr.  Martin  smiled  cynically,  but  made  no 
reply. 

" '  This  is  no  ordinary  being,'  I  mentally  de- 
cided," went  on  the  colonel ;  "  and  so,  after  an 
awkward  pause,  I  said,  '  You  are,  then ' 

"'A  Samdddi,'  finished  tho  Hindoo,  with  a 
slight  bow. 

•'  *  A  Samdddi  ?'  I  questioned  ;  then,  with  Mme. 
Blavatsky's  'Isis  Unveiled '  fresh  in  my  mind,  I 
added,  'A  supersentient  soul  ?' 

"  He  bowed  again. 

*'  We  sat  silent  after  that,  he  motionless  as  a 
statue,  hia  gazo  fixed  upon  vacancy. 

**  Presently  his  lips  moved. 

"*Tho  soul  of  things,'  said  he,  in  a  dreamy 
tone— 'the  soul  of  things,' 


"  My  mind  went  back  to  that  last  evening  with 

11 ,  and  I  instinctively  understood  the  nature 

of  tho  phenomena  by  which  ho  desired  mo  to  bo 
convinced. 

"  At  that  moment  my  hand  closed  about  a 
small  object  within  my  inner  coat  pocket,  and 
tho  next  instant  I  hati  placed  in  iho  Hindoo's  a 
round  paper  box  such  as  druggists  use. 

"*It  is  connected  with  a  painful  as  well  as  a 
happy  experience  of  my  life,'  I  said,  'For  years 
I  have  carried  it  with  nio.  Let  it  bo  tho  test  of 
your  psychometric  power.' 

"  lie  gave  it  one  glance,  then  slowly  raised  it 
to  his  forehead.  A  bronze  statue  never  looked 
more  rigid  than  did  he  after  an  interval  of  si- 
lence. 

"  '  I  see,'  said  ho,  presently,  as  though  reciting 
a  dream,  '  a  wood  in  the  early  morning  ;  tho  sun, 
just  risen,  fills  it  with  a  deep,  subdued  light;  the 
twitter  of  tho  birds  in  the  trees,  the  song  of  a 
soaring  lark — all  tho  beauty  and  freshness  of  the 
scene  is  before  me, 

"  '  Two  men  step  now  into  an  open  space  ;  one 
small  and  dark,  the  other  tall  and  fair,  witli  the 
look  and  bearing  of  a  soldier.' 

*'  The  Hindoo  paused  for  a  moment  as  though 
listening. 

" '  They  are  followed,'  he  went  on,  presently, 
'  by  two  others,  one  of  whom  bears  the  scar  of  a 
sabre  cut  from  brow  to  chin.  The  tall,  fair  man 
and  he  of  tlie  sabre  cut  draw  apart,  leaving  the 
remaining  two  to  glare  at  each  other  in  hatred.'" 

Mr.  Martin  gazed  at  the  colonel  inquisitively, 
but  received  no  glance  in  return. 

**  *  The  doctor — for  so  they  call  the  one  with 
the  sabre  cut,' went  on  the  Hindoo — '  holds  in  his 
hand  a  small,  round  box,  such  as  I  bold  now,  in 
which  I  see  four  black  pellets,  identical  in  shape 
and  size, 

"  *  "  In  one  of  these,"  says  the  doctor,  advanc- 
ing to  the  two  young  men,  "  I  have  placed  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  prussic  acid  to  cause  the  almost 
instantaneous  death  of  him  who  swallows  it.  The 
colonel,  M.  Rividre's  second,  and  I,  by  the  toss  of 
a  coin,  will  decide  which  of  you  shall  have  first 
choice,  you  alternately  to  draw  and  swallow  a  pill 
till  tho  poison  shows  its  effect." ' 

"  Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  upon  the 
Hindoo's  brow  in  his  effort  to  reproduce  these 
words. 

"  *  Now  the  doctor  spins  a  coin  in  tlie  air,  and 
tho  colonel,  Rivit^re's  second,  cries,  "  Tails  !" 

"  *  Heads  are  uppermost  as  it  falls,  so  he  turns 
to  the  doctor's  principal. 

"  '  "  M.  Delagrave,  the  first  choice  is  yours." 

"  '  AVith  a  careLess  air  the  young  man  selects  a 
pill,  and  washes  it  down  with  a  glass  of  wine. 
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■  *  "  AthI  now,  M.  Riviore,"  Bays  lbs  doctor. 

*^ '  M.  Riviero  also  takes  a  jiill.  wliicli  ho  swal- 
lows witii  as  iiuicli  uncoucern  a4  Wm  opponent. 

**  *  They  all  stand  inolionlesa,  the  doctor  count- 
ing the  minulcs  oft  on  his  watch.  The  fatal  pill 
has  not  been  drawn. 

"'**It  is  your  choice  again,  M.  Dehigrave." 
eays  the  doctor,  aa  calmly  as  before;  ''but  this 


**  '  M.  Delagravo  smiles  as  ho  selects  a  jiellet, 

'•'"L:k  mott  I'  says  he,  with  a  careless  air. 
'•  Jc  vous  rnbandonnc,  M.  Rivit^ro." 

"*'*Nou8  verroiis  !*'  replies  M,  ReviiNro,  with 
a  sneer,  as  ho  takes  between  thumb  and  finger  the 
remaining  one  in  the  box.     "  Kous  Terrons." 

*'  •  Tlio  doctor  raises  liis  hand,  and  simultaue- 
ously  the  pills  aro  swallowed.' 


UK   OAVli   IT   ONE   OLAKCK,  THEN   BLOWI.Y   RAISED   IT   TO   UIS   FOREHBAD. 


time  yon  must  swallow  the  pill  at  the  same  in- 
stant as  M.  RiriO're  swallows  the  one  you  leave  for 
him." 

"'The  young  man  hesitates,  a  sickly  ]ittllor 
spreads  over  his  countenance  as  he  gnzes-into  the 
box.     He  extends,  then  withdraws,  his  hand. 

""' Coward  I^'  hisses  his  opponent.  "Cow- 
ard I"  ho  repeated. 


'*  The  Hindoo  paused,  a  tremor  agitating  Iiis 
frame. 

"  *They  stand  motionless/  ho  resumed,  'coolly 
gazing  into  one  another's  eyes  ;  and  now '  *' 

"  My  Ood  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Martin,  staring  at 
the  colonel ;  "  vou  really  don't  mean  to  say 
that " 

"  '  After  a  minute  or  two  M.  Rivi«ire  threw  up 
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his  hands,  and  without  a  groan  fell  prone  npon 
the  grass.  He  turned  half  round,  gave  one  con- 
vulsive shudder,  and — breatlied  his  last,'  con- 
cluded the  Hindoo. 

A  look  of  horror  crept  into  Mr.  Martin's  eyes. 

•*  And  you,"  he  questioned  — '*  you " 

"  I  was  the  tall,  fair  man,  yes." 

"  Tlie  second  of " 

*'  The  man  who  drew  the  fatal  pellet,  M.  Ri- 
Ti^re." 

"  And  you  call  that  a  duel  !"  indignantly. 
"Why,  I  call  it " 

"  Murder  !"  coolly.  "  I  look  upon  it  some- 
times that  way  myself." 

The  coolness  of  the  colonel  nettled  Mr,  Martin. 

"And  the  cause?"  he  queried,  after  a  pause. 
"  Wliat  was  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  duel  ?" 

*'  Une  femme,"  laconically.  "  There's  gener- 
ally a  woman  in  the  case,  you  know." 

"  Well  r 

"  This  woman  was But  more  of  her  anon. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  she  was  the  toast  of  Paris 
during  my  visit  there,  and  the  two  young  fellows 
were  deeply  enamored.  8he  favored  Delagravo, 
and  Riviere,  enraged,  publicly  insulted  his  suc- 
cessful rival  by  slapping  him  violently  upon  the 
cheek.  A  duel  was  immediately  arranged,  in 
which  they  agreed  that  the  life  of  one  should  be 
ended.  The  details  were  left  to  the  seconds.  Dr. 
Rocquet  and  mysel.f,  and  not  until  they  faced 
each  other  upon  the  field  did  they  know  the  form 


in  which  they  were  to  brave  death.  The  doctor, 
in  order  to  secure  the  fatal  result  to  one,  desired 
by  both,  conclnded  to  leave  out  the  question  of 
swords  and  pistols,  and  trust  to  the  sure  action  of 
i  deadly  poison.  My  scruples  were  overcome,  and 
so " 

"  M.  Riviere  met  his  fate  !  So  much  for  a 
blow,"  supplemented  Mr.  Martin.  "  But  the 
successful  one,  M.  Delagrave,  and  the  fair  cause 
of  the  tragedy  ?     Tliey  were  united,  of  course  ?" 

"No," said  the  colonel,  "they  were  not  united. 
Mademoiselle  was  so  horrified  over  the  dreadful 
affair  that  she  refused  to  see  Delagrave  again. 
That  fact,  coupled  with  the  memory  of  the  tragic 
scene,  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  so  that  he  in 
a  few  months  followed  Riviere  to  the  grave." 

The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  before  the  door 
arrested  their  attention. 

Mr.  Martin  arose  to  go. 

"  But  the  fair  cause  of  the  tragedy  ?"  said  he^ 
buttoning  his  overcoat.  "  You  said  of  her, '  More 
anon.'" 

The  colonel  made  a  gesture  of  silence. 

"  Hark  !"  said  he. 

The  frou-frou  of  silken  skirts;  a  gay  voice 
humming  a  French  air;  the  entrance  of  a  still 
pretty  woman. 

Mr.  Martin  advanced  to  greet  her. 

"  My  wife  1"  said  the  colonel,  with  a  proud 
smile.  "N^e  Mile.  Aim^e — the  woman  in  the 
case  !" 


WHEREVER  YOU   ARE. 

Bv  Elui  Wheeler  *Wilcox. 


Whereteb  yon  are  this  time  of  year, 

O  my  lost  love  who  was  fulse  as  fair, 
Wbeu  the  cry  of  the  whippoorwill  fulls  on  your  ear, 

And  the  mown  hay  scents  the  air, 
I  know  yon  must  think  of  the  uight  wo  stood 

Under  the  sycamore  tree  alone, 
While  our  veins  ran  riot  with  life's  warm  flood. 

And  my  heart  made  its  passion  known — 
You  must  think  how  I  called  you  my  love,  my  own. 
Wherever  yon  are. 


Wherever  yon  are  on  nights  like  this, 

Like  Rweet  in  your  gall,  or  like  gall  in  your  wine, 
You  must  taste  that  clinging  and  tender  kiss. 

That  first  mad  kiss  of  mine. 
How  timid  you  were,  and  how  fond  yoii  were  I 

How  you  trembled  and  clung  Hwixt  ycmr  love  and  fright 
When  yon  heard  a  bird  in  the  sycamore  stir, 

And  I  gathered  you  close  and  tight ! 
God  !  but  it  all  mxutt  haunt  3'ou  to-night. 
Wherever  you  are. 


Wherever  you  ore,  you  must  recall 

How  the  young  moon  rose  as  I  held  you  there — 
How  I  watched  a  star  from  midsky  fall. 

And  my  wish  took  the  form  of  a  prayer. 
*'  Whatever  you  ask  for  will  come  true," 

You  said,  with  that  smile  that  insuared  all  men; 
And  yet  you  were  Rpcakiug  a  lie,  you  kuew — 

And  I  never  shall  pray  again. 
You  must  think  of  the  wrong  that  yon  did  me  then, 
Wherever  you  are. 


"ivcMA'       Xux-va"    umu*  ~3<UT4NNM*    'vwAyvrr  immdu*    'uiaiiit4' 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL    YACHTING   CONTESTS. 


By  a.  F.  Aldbidge. 


-  Interkatiokal  contests  invariably  arouse  an 
Imnienae  amount  of  enthusiasm.  Thcj  make  the 
most  indifterent  citizen  patriotic^  and  the  man 
Itsuully  most  apathetic  in  regard  to  trials  of  speed, 
skill  or  endurance  suddenly  becomes  as  keenly 
alive  to  every  detail  of  the  contest  as  a  college  boy 
who  is  watching  the  football  team  of  his  Alma 
Mater  fight  tf>  wrest  honors  from  some  rival  col- 
lege team.  There  have  been  international  con- 
testa  for  oarsmen,  cricketers,  tennis  players  and 
other  athletes,  as  weM  as  for  horses,  yachts,  and 
in  fact  for  every  department  of  sport  in  which 
such  a  contest  could  bo  arranged.  This  year  we 
are  to  have  an  international  yacht  race.  A  yacht- 
ing contest  should  ap|>eal  more  to  the  sympathy 
of  all  patriotic  Americans  than  almost  any  other 
Btrug((Ie.  It  is  not  only  an  exhibition  of  pluck 
and  skill,  but  of  science.  Yachts  are  but  baby 
ships,  and  supremacy  in  yacht  building  and  yacht 
designing  will  eventually  mean  supremacy  in  all 
matters  marine.  Boat  builders  try  new  ideas  in 
yachts,  and,  if  they  prove  successful,  afterward 
carry  out  these  ideas  more  perfectly  in  merchant 
Teasels  and  in  war  ships  that  are  to  protect  home 
industrie?. 

This  year  we  are  to  witness  a  marine  contest  of 
great  importance.  England  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  atid  named  Lord  Dunraven,  with  his 
yacht  Valkyrie,  as  Iier  knight.  America,  eager 
for  the  fray,  has  accepted  th«  challenge,  and  the 
ohumpioa  yachts  of  the  two  countries  will  meet 


in  a  series  of  races  next  month  for  the  old  Amevy 
tea's  cup. 

The  yachting  world  of  Europe  received  a  uide 
shock  in  1851,  the  year  of  the  World's  Ftur  in 
London,  when  the  now  famous  old  schooner 
Amerira  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  and  won  the 
cup  offered  by  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  The 
Englishmen  have  not  recovered  from  the  shock 
yet.  Seven  attempts  have  since  been  made  by 
them  to  recover  this  trophy,  but  all  without  suc- 
cess. Two  schooners  and  three  cutters  have  been 
sent  over  at  different  times  from  England,  and 
two  yachts  from  Canada — one  a  sloop,  the  other,  a 
schooner — have  been  among  the  contestants  that 
have  endeavored  to  win  bock  the  oup.     Now  an 
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ciglith  attempt  is  to  be  made.  Lord  Dunraven 
lias  clialloDgod  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  for  a 
race,  and  intends  bringing  his  Valkyrie  over  from 
England  for  the  contest  this  fall.  Perhaps  ho 
will  win  tliG  cup,  but  rot  if  Yankee  genius  and 
ontcrpriso  still  stand  at  the  head  of  yacht  build- 
ing. Englishmen  for  generations  prided  thom- 
Belves  on  their  yachts,  but  for  the  ])aat  forty-two 
years  they  have  been  forced  to  admit  that  Amer- 
ican boats  aro  the  faster. 

The  schooner  America  was  bnilt  by  George 
Steers,  a  designer  who  will  bo  remembered  as  long 
as  boats  are  bnilt  in  this  country.  lie  was  born 
in  Washington,  in  July,  1820.  His  father  wns  a 
famous  shipbuilder,  nnd  it  was  only  natural  that 
George  should  adopt  his  father's  profession. 
AVhou  fifteen  years  old,  George  built  a  boat  and 
Bailed  it  himself,  winning  a  race  and  a  prize  of- 
fered by  Commodore  Stevens.  In  later  years  he 
dcsignod  many  sailing  vessels  and  became  *]uito  a 
prominent  builder. 

When  the  big  English  Exhibition  (which  was 
the  first  of  the  international  fairs)  was  being  ar- 
ranged, several  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Now  York  Yacht  Club — then  in  its  infancy — 
thought  it  w*onld  be  an  enterprising  venture  to 
Bend  over  an  AtnericaTi  yacht  to  show  what  the 
Yankees  could  do  in  the  way  of  building  and  rig- 
ging a  boat.  They  might  not  bo  able  to  show  the 
vessel  in  the  Exhibition  Building  at  Hyde  Park, 
but  they  could  demonstrate  her  ability  by  sailing 
her  against  the  English  yachts.  George  Steers 
was  selected  by  them  to  build  the  boat,  and  he 
jiroduced  i\\Q  America,  A  few  weeks  before  the 
Av^erica  was  launched,  in  March,  1851,  a  letter 


uaa  received  by  Conimodoro 
Stevens,  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Yacht  Club,  from  tlio  Com- 
modore of  the  lloyal  Yacht 
Squadron,  offering  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  clubhouse  at 
('owes  to  the  yachtsmen 
who  intended  visiting  Eng- 
land on  tiie  America.  Later 
on  it  was  learned  that  tho 
same  yacht  club  had  oflfered 
a  cup  valued  at  ^."^UO  for  a 
race  around  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  open  to  yachts  of 
all  nations.  This  was  tha 
cliancc  for  the  A  merica^ 
and  it  was  immediately  de- 
cided to  enter  the  race. 

The  J  witfrtVflE  sailed  across 
tho  Atlantic  to  Havre- 
George  Steers  and  his 
brother  James  were  on 
board.  Her  owners  were  J.  C.  Stevens,  Edwin 
A.  Stevens,  Ilaniiiton  Wilkes,  J,  Beekman  Far- 
ley and  George  L.  Schuyler.  "  Dick  "  Brown  was 
her  sailing  master  and  "Nelso"  Comstock  her 
mate.  She  carried  a  crew  of  six  men.  The  Amer- 
ica crossed  the  ocean  rigged  as  a  pilot  boat,  that 
is,  without  fore  topmast  or  jib  boom.  At  Havre 
she  was  put  in  racing  trim,  and  then  left  for 
Cowes.  When  six  miles  from  her  destination  she 
was  met  by  the  cutter  Laverock,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  try  the  Americans  qualities,  but  the 
visitor  soon  left  the  English  boat  and  worked 
well  to  windward  of  her. 

After  a  pleasant  interchange  of  hospitalities  at 
Cowes,  Commodore  Stevens -offGred  to  sail  against 
any  schooner.  This  challange  not  being  accepted, 
he  then  challenged  any  boat  that  chose  to  enter, 
oiTcring  to  race  for  from  one  to  Ion  thousand 
guineas.  On  August  17th  tho  late  Robert  Steph- 
enson agreed  to  race  his  schooner  Titania  twenty 
miles  to  windward  and  return  for  £100.  Thia 
match  was  sailed,  and  i\\^  America  won  by  nearly 
an  hour. 

AH  efforts  to  arrange  another  race  failed,  and 
when  Commodore  Stevens  enggcsted  another 
luatL'h,  he  was  referred  to  the  open  regatta  to 
be  sailed  on  August  22d. 

(ieorge  L.  Schuyler  gives  the  following  brief  bat 
graphic  story  of  the  race  :  "Here  aro  tho  entries 
for  this  regatta.  No  allowance  of  time  for  ton- 
nage ;  yachts  to  start  at  10  a.m.  from  Cowes,  and 
sail  aronnd  the  Isle  of  Wight.  No  time  prescribed 
for  accomplisliiiig  tho  distance,  so  that  the  cup 
might  be  won  in  a  tempest  or  a  drift — with  eu- 
tries  varying  from  393  to  47  tons : 
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Narm.. 


Clou. 


Beatrice 

Yolante.. 

Arrow 

Wyvern 

lone 

ConRtance 

Tilftnia 

Oypsy  Queeu. . 

ALarm 

Monn 

AmericA 

Brilliant 

Baccbftnte 

Freak 

SteUa 

KcHpRO 

Femnndo 

Aurora 


Sehonner 

Gutter 

(^tter 

i'cbooner 

Schoouer 

ficlKMiuer 

Poliooner 

Schooner 

Cutttr 

Cntter 

Schooner 

3-iuiifit  Schooner 

Onlter 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cutter 

t^chooner 

Cutter 


7  07M. 


101 

48 

84 
205 

75 
218 
100 
100 
ld3 

82 
170 
302 

GO 

m 

GO 
127 

47 


Owners. 


Bir  W.  P.  Carew. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Crn^u. 

Mr.  T.  Chttmlwrlftyne. 

Dako  of  MArlboruugh. 

Mr.  A.  Hill. 

MurquiH  of  Couyngham. 

Mr.  1(.  Stejiheuson, 

Sir  n.  B.  Hoghton. 

Mr.  J.  Weld. 

Lord  A.  Paget. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  et  aL 

Mr.  G.  H.  Ackers. 

Mr.  B.  H.  JoncH. 

Mr.  W.  Curliug. 

Mr.  K.  Frunkluml. 

Mr.  H.  8.  Fearon. 

Major  Miirtvn. 

Mr.  T.  Lt"  Mercbnnt. 


**  Tlio  Titania,  tho  Stella  and  the  FernaiidG 
did  not  etart. 

"  I  do  not  propose  unnecessarily  to  add  to  the 
length  of  tins  conirauiiicatioa  by  giving  any  ac- 
count of  tho  race  further  than  to  call  attention  to 
throe  points. 

"  Fii'sfc.  That  eturting  at  ton  o'clock,  with  a 
light  westerly  wind,  at  about  11  r^O,  after  the 
yachts  had  turned  No  Man's  Land  Buoy,  and 
were  beating  to  the  westward,  tho  wind  fresh- 
ened to  a  good  six-knot  breeze  for  a  short  time, 
nt  the  end  of  wliich  tho  Americans  position  was 
two  miles  to  windward  of  the  nearest  yacht.  Tho 
wind  then  died  away,  and  tlie  yachts  beat  slowly 
lip  under  Shanklin  Chine  with  a  strong  head 
tide,  the  America  still  widening  the  distance. 
At  three  o'clock    the  wind 

freshened  again,  and  when  

nt  6:40  P.  M.  tlie  America,  '^-*'-'> 
having  carried  away  her  jib 
boom,  rounded  the  Needles, 
the  Aurora  (forty-seven 
tou8,  the  snialtest  entry) 
was  by  the  best  English  re- 
port of  the  race  alx>nt  eight 
niilca  astern,  and  tlje  rest  of  i 
llio  squadron  were  not  to 
be  seen.  i 

**  Second.  That  the  wind,  ' 
again  becoming  light  and 
the  tide  ahead,  the  America 
niichored,  winner  of  the 
cup,  at  8:35  P.  M.;  the  An- 
rora  at  8:55  P.  M. 

"  Had  there  been  allow- 
anoo  of  time  fur  tonnage, 
the  Anraraf  by  Ackers's 
scale,  would  have  been 
beaten    by   less    than    two 


minuter,  although  at  ono  time  eight 
miles  astern ;  or  had  the  drifting 
continued  an  hour  or  two  longer,  it 
would  liave  given  her  the  cup,  in 
which  case  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Americans  superiority,  instead  of  be- 
ing A  national  triumph,  would  have 
been  confined  to  the  knowledge  of 
experts  only. 

•*  Tiiird.  That  Mr.  Ackers,  oivner 
of  the  Brilliant,  sent  in  a  protest  tho 
next  day  against  awarding  the  cup  to 
tlie  Amrrira,  on  the  ground  that  she 
passed  on  the  wrong  side  of  llie  Nab 
Light.  Fortunately,  the  Bailing  di- 
rections sent  to  Commodore  Stevens 

gave  no  instructions   on   that   head, 

and  the  complaint  was  dismiesed." 
Tho  English  yachtsmen  were  thunderstruck 
and  chagrined  at  their  defeat.  They  character- 
ized tho  America  ns  "a  mere  sliell,"  a  *'  Yankee 
trick,"  and  offered  to  build  a  boat  in  ninety  days 
to  race  for  £500.  Commodore  Stevens,  however, 
sjiid  it  would  not  pay  to  wait  ninety  days  for 
£500,  but  that  if  they  would  make  the  sum 
£26,000  the  America  would  stay  and  race.  All 
this  came  to  nothing,  and  so  the  America  re- 
turned home  with  tho  cup  destined  to  be  linked 
with  her  name  ever  after. 

Tho  America  was  not  a  prepossessing  boat  as 
models  go  nowadays.  She  had  a  long  bow,  a 
black  hull  and  stiff,  rakish-looking  masts.  She 
was  108  feet  over  all,  90  feet  on  tho  water  lino,  11 
feet  6  iuohes  draught,  and  drew  G  feet  forward 
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and  11  feet  aft.    She  carried  no  fore  topmast,  and 
did  all  her  work  with  big  sheets. 

Six  years  from  the  date  of  this  memorable  race 
the  owners  of  the  America  presented  the  cup  to 
the  New  York  Yacht  Clnb  to  be  a  perpetual  in- 
ternational challenge  cup.  This  was  on  July  Sth, 
1857.  It  was  to  be  subject  to  challenge  by  any 
organized  yacht  clnb  of  any  foreign  country  ; 
the  challenging  party  to  give  six  months'  notice, 
and  with  this  notice  to  send  the  length,  custom- 
house measurement,  rig  and  name  of  the  chal- 
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longing  vessel.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  the 
emblem  representing  the  yachting  supremacy  of 
the  world. 

It  was  eleven  years  before  the  first  challenge 
came,  and  then,  in  October,  1868,  Mr.  James 
Asbury  said  he  was  anxioua  to  race  for  the  cup 
with  his  yacht  Cambria.  But  Mr.  Asbury  mis- 
understood the  conditions  under  which  the  cup 
was  to  be  raced  for,  and  so  this  match  fell 
through.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  arranging 
a  mutch  with  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the 
owner  of  the  schooner  Dauntless.  Tlie  two 
yachts  started  from  off  the  Old  Head  of  Einsale 
near  Queenstown,  and  raced  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Sandy  Hook.  The  Cambria  finished  first  on 
July  27th,  1870,  and  won  the  race  by  1  hour  43 
minutes.  A  race  was  then  arranged  for  the 
Americans  cup,-  and  on  August  8th  the  Cambria 
sailed    over  the   New  York  Yacht  Club  course 


THE   BOSTON    SYNDICATE   CtJP   DBPENDKR. 
"PILGRIM." 

against  17  vessels.  The  start  was  made  off  Sta- 
plcton,  Staten  Island,  at  11:26  A.  M.  A  good  sail- 
ing breeze  from  south  by  east  prevailed,  and  tiie 
tide  was  the  last  of  the  ebb.  The  Magic  was  the 
smartest  in  getting  away,  and  at  once  led  the 
fleet.  The  Cambria  was  also  smart,  but  the  old 
America,  the  original  winner  of  the  cnp,  was  one 
of  the  very  last  in  getting  started.  In  the  beat 
out  to  the  Li^chtship  the  Magic  beat  the  Cani' 
hria   34   minutes  3   seconds.     Kites   were   then 


piled  on  the  yachts  and  they  flew  back  home. 
The  Cambria  gained  a  little  at  first,  but  when 
near  the  Spit  Buoy  an  extra  puff  took  her  fore  top- 
mast out  of  her.  In  the  end  the  Magic  beat  tha 
Cambria  39  minutes  12.7  seconds.  The  America, 
the  fourth  yacht  to  finish,  was  13  minutes  47.5 
seconds  ahead  of  the  Cambria.  This  is  the  offi- 
cial timing  of  all  the  yachts  in  the  race  : 


SOBOONRBB. 

Start  11:26:00  a.m. 

Name. 

FintHh. 

Elapsed 
Time. 

Corrected 
Time. 

Macic           

3 : 33  :  54 
3 : 37  :  23 

3  :  55  :  12 
3:47:54 
3:35:28^ 
3 : 55  :  07 
3 : 55  :  05 
4:18:27* 

4  :  03 :  08 
4:00:57 
4:15:29 
4:02:09| 
4  :  14  :  4fl 
4:10:23 
4:51:35* 

4:07:54 

4:11:23 

4:29:12 

4 : 21 :  54 

4:09:234 

4:29:07 

4:29:05 

4:52:27A 

4:37:08 

4:34:57 

4  :  49 :  29 

4:36:19* 

4:48:46 

4:44:23 

4:51:35* 

3  :  58 :  26.S 

Idler 

Sylvie  

4:09:35.1 
4 :  23 :  45.3 

America 

DftUDtlesB 

Mad^e 

Phantom 

Alice 

Halcyon 

Cambria 

Calypso 

Fleetwing 

Madeleine 

Tarolinta 

Rambler 

4:23:61.4 
4:29:19.2 
4:29:67.1 
4:30:44.5 
4  :  34  :  15.2 
4:00:35.9 
4:37:38.9 
4:40:21.3 
4:41:20.5 
4:42:35.4 
4:47:29.2 
4:48:35.5 

By  the  challenge  and  race  of  the  Cambria  Eng- 
lishmen practically  acknowledged  that  the  Avier- 
ica^s  cup  represented  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the 
yachting  world.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
dimensions  of  the  Cambria  and  the  main  features 
of  her  model  and  compare  them  with  the  yachts 
of  the  present  day.  The  Cambria  was  a  keel 
schooner  built  of  oak.  She  was  248  tons  dis- 
placement, according  to  New  York  Yacht  Club 
measurement,  and  was  built  at  Cowes,  in  1868, 
by  Ratsey,  who  was  then  one  of  the  most  famous 
builders.  She  was  a  fine  type  of  the  deep,  nar- 
row English  model.  Her  dimensions  were : 
Length,  108  feet  from  stem  to  sternpost ;  beam, 
21  feet ;  draught,  13  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  11  feet. 
Her  mainmast  from  deck  to  hounds  measured  61 
feet ;  foremast,  56  feet  6  inches  ;  main  boom,  61 
feet ;  main  gaff,  33  feet  9  inches  ;  fore  gaff,  25 
feet ;  bowsprit  outhowed,  35  feet ;  main  topmast, 
35  feet  6  inches  ;  fore  topmast,  32  feet  3  inches  ; 
main  topmast  yard,  32  feet ;  fore  topmast  yard, 
29  feet.  Under  siiil  she  spread  a  vast  area  of 
canviis  and  worked  very  easily  in  the  wind,  and 
was  sharp  and  quick  in  stays.  The  late  Captain 
Roland  F.  Coffin  regarded  her  model  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  New  York  Yuclit  Clubhouse,  and 
attributed  her  defeat  to  clumsiness  of  rig. 

Mr.  James  Asbury  returned  to  England,  deter- 
mined to  try  again  for  the  cup.  He  had  the 
schooner  Livonia  built,  and  challenged  for  anotber 
race.     He  tried  to  arrange  for  a  series'  of  races. 
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and  cliiinie<]  that  as  he  belonged  to  eight  yacht 
cliihs  lie  could  challenge  through  each  one,  and 
eiionld  he  by  cliance  win  cue  race  he  could  then 
claim  tlie  cup.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club  con- 
ceded that  the  Zrro»i'a  should  not  eail  against  the 
whole  fleet  of  the  club,  but  that  one  yacht  should 
be  matched  against  her.  Mr.  Asbury'a  challenge 
on  iKslialf  of  several  chibs,  however,  wtis  not  al- 
lowed, but  a  series  of  seven  races  was  agreed  upon, 
and  the  winner  of  a  majority  of  these  was  to  take 
the  cup.  Mr.  Asbury's  challenge  waa  received  in 
the  name  of  tlie  Uoyal  (larwicli  Yacht  CItib. 
The  Livonia  left  England  on  September  2d,  1871, 
and  arrived  off  Staplcton,  Staten  Island,  after  a 
Toyage  of  28  days  33  hours,  having  had  a  stormy 
trip,  during  which  she  lost  many  spai-s  and  sails. 
The  tirst  race  wiu  sailed  on  Octoltor  IGth,  starting 
from  oft  Stapleton.  Frankliu  Osgood's  schooner 
Columbia  was  selected  to  defend  the  cup.  Three 
other  yachts  were  in  readiness  to  start.  They 
were  :  the  Pnlmefy  good  in  fresh  sailing  weather  ; 
and  the  Sappho  and  Daunthns,  good  in  a  blow. 
The  Cohouhia  was  one  of  the  skimming-dish 
kind,  and  suited  the  ligiit  winds  of  the  first  race. 
This  arrangement  must  have  seerned  unfair  to 
the  minds  of  all  true  sportsmen.  The  Livonia 
was  a  deop-kcel  boat,  and  the  first  day's  race  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.     The  ofHcial  time  was  : 


K<m«. 

Elapned  Time. 

Confeted  Time, 

Oolanibin 

LiTOUA 

6:43:00 

B:19:41 
U : 40 :  S5 

The  Columbia  won  by  *Z1  iiiinntes  4  seconds. 

The  second  race  was  sniliMl  on  Oftuber  18ih,  and 
the  conrse  was  twenty  milua  to  windward  and  re- 
turn, starting  from  Sandy  Hook  Lightship.  Tlie 
Columbia  wa3  again  selei^'od  to  defend  (ho  cup. 
During  the  race  the  wind  frc.-ihened  to  a  moderate 
gde,  but  the  Columbia  won  by  8  minutes.  Mr. 
Asbury  entered  a  protest  after  this  race  on  the 
ground  that  the  Columbia  )uid  rounded  the  mark 
the  wrong  way,  luffing,  iind  thus  gaining  a  great 
advantage  over  the  Livonia^  which  jibe<i  around. 
The  skipper  of  the  Coluvdna  had  been  informed 
that  he  couM  round  as  he  pleased,  but  no  such 
instructions  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Asbury,  who 
followed  the  Kngliah  yachting  custom  of  keeping 
the  mark  on  the  starboard  hand.  Tlie  protest 
was  disallowed,  and  many  claim  that  this  was  un- 
fair. In  the  next  race,  sailed  the  following  day, 
the  Colnmhia  parted  her  flying  jib  stay  and  broke 
her  steering  gear.  The  Livonia  won  by  15  min- 
utes 10  seconds. 

The   fourth  race  of  the  series  was  sailed  on 


October  Slst,  The  courso  was  twenty  milf^s  to 
windward  and  return,  and  tho  keel  schooner 
Sttjipbowiin  selected  as  tho  (\merican  yacht.  The 
race  was  a  graml  one.  The  wintl,  which  was  light 
at  tho  start,  freshened  to  a  whole-sail  breeze,  and 
the  sea  was  a  little  lumpy.  Topsails  were  stowe^l, 
and  the  two  yaclits,  lieeling  till  their  planksheers 
were  awash,  dashed  through  the  water  like  wild 
ducka.  The  Sappho  easily  outsailed  the  Livonia, 
winning  in  the  end  by  30  minutes  21  seconds. 

The  fifth  and  final  race  of  the  series  was  sailed 
over  tho  club  course  on  October  23d,  and  tho 
Sappho,  again  selected  as  the  cup  defender,  won 
by  25  uunutes  27  seconds.  After  the  contest  Mr. 
Asbury  charged  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  M-ith 
being  unfair  and  unsportsinanlike.  A  long  war 
of  words  was  indulged  in,  and  finally  Mr.  Asbury 
sailed  for  home. 

Five  years  elapsed  before  another  challenge  was 
received,  and  then  it  came  from  Mr.  Charles  Gif- 
ford.  of  tho  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club.  This 
gentleman  brought  the  schooner  Countess  of  Duf- 
feritt^  and  was  very  confident  of  winning  the  cup. 
The  Canadian  yacht  arrived  in  July,  187G.  She 
was  really  an  American  yatdit  built  in  Canada  ; 
that  is,  she  was  built  from  a  model  by  Pat  M'Gee- 
liau.  of  Pamrapo,  N.  J.  Her  shape  was  Ameri- 
can, her  rig  American,  and  parts  of  her  running 
and  steering  gear  wtM'e  ma<lo  in  New  York.  She 
started,  on  July  27th,  in  the  race  for  the  Bren- 
ton'a  Reef  Cup,  but  had  great  diflliculty  in  keep- 
ing u[)  with  the  etid  of  the  procession  of  yachts. 
After  this  race,  to  add  to  her  Americnn-ness  her 
owner  ordered  a  new  suit  of  sails  in  New  York. 
The  Madeleine  vf Mi  the  schooner  selected  this  time 
to  defend  tho  cup,  and  the  first  race  was  sailed 
on  August  11th  over  tho  club  course.  The  run 
to  the  0)1  ter  mark  was  close  and  very  exciting. 
The  Madelfine  led  at  the  turn  by  4  minutes  41 
sccomls.  It  wiis  anybody's  race  yet,  and  the  ex- 
citement was  intense.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
Madt'lfiini'.  won  hy  10  minutes  59  seconds. 

Tho  second  race  of  tins  match  was  sailed  on 
the  following  day,  and  tho  course  was  twMity 
miles  to  windward  and  return.  Captain  Joe  Els- 
worth  sailed  the  Couuteffs,  but  even  with  this 
crack  skipper  at  the  helm  she  could  not  beat  the 
Yankee.  This  race  also  was  an  interesting  one. 
In  tho  windward  work  tho  Countess  outfooted  the 
Afadt'lt'ine,  but  dropped  to  leeward,  and  at  the 
ontmark  was  1 1  minutes  49  seconds  behind.  The 
old  America  sailed  with  the  racers,  and  she  was 
only  3  minutes  1  second  behind  tho  Maddcine, 
All  kites  were  piled  on  coming  back.  The  Mad- 
eleine beat  tho  (-ounteiis  27  minutes  14  seconds, 
and  \\\Q  America  boat  tho  Countess  19  minutes  9 
seconds. 
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The  Canadians  mailo  llioir  eeconi  attempt  to 
irit)  the  cup  in  18SI,  when  Captain  Alexander 
Ciithbert  brouglit  down  the  centreboard  eloop  At- 
alnnta.  She  was  04  feet  on  the  water  lino  and  70 
feet  over  all.  Her  beam  was  19  feet  and  depth 
of  lioK]  C  foot  10  innhes.  Aft  slio  drew  5  foot  C 
inches,  nnd  forward  3  feet  G  inchoBj  wliilo  with 
her  board  down  Rho  drew  IC  feet  fi  inchca.  Tlierc 
were  three  yachts  available  at  this  tJrne  to  defend 
the  cup,  viz..  Grade,  3fisc?nrf  and  Hihhfjarde, 
and  a  syndicate  built  a  fourth,  Pocahontas,  This 
last-named  yacht  proved  a  failure,  however,  and 
the  iron  sloop  Mtschief  was  selected  for  the 
defender.  The  Atalanta  readied  here  on  Octo- 
ber 30th,  and  the  first  race  was  sailed  November 
9th,  in  a  whole-sail  breeze  over  the  club  course. 
The  Mischiff- hoiit  tlio  Atalanfa  28  minutes  30i- 
seconds.     The  Orccic  also  sailed  over  the  course. 


THE  PAIJIB  CCr   J>E.VE^ORU,  "JUBILKB." 


IIOOKIU  flY^UICATlS   JKKKL  YACUT    "  COLON tA.* 


and  beat  the  Mischief^  minutes  56  seconds.  Tho 
second  race  was  sailed  next  day  over  a  coarse  IG 
miles  to  leeward  and  return  from  Buoy  No.  6. 
Tlii3  time  the  3fischief  beat  tho  Canadian  boat 
38  minutes  64  seconds,  and  she  also  beat  tho 
Grade  by  4  minutes  38  seconds. 

After  this  race  had  been  Bailed  the  members  of 
tho  Now  York  Yacht  Club  decided  that  the  terms 
of  the  Deed  of  Gift  were  imvdeqnate  to  meet  tho 
intentions  of  the  donors  of  the  cup  and  too  oner- 
ous upon  the  club.  Tlio  cup  was  therefore  re- 
turned to  Mr,  Georgo  L.  Schuyler,  the  only  sur- 
viving donor,  and  he  re-deeded  it  to  the  club. 
Tho  new  deed  provided  tliat  tho  challenging  party 
should  give  six  months'  notice,  and  send  with  tlio 
challenge  u  customhouse  certificate  of  measure- 
ment, a  statement  of  dimensions  and  rig  and 
name  of  vessel.  It  provided  for  one  race,  but 
by  a  mutual  agreement  clause  allowed  the  chal- 
lenger and  cliallenged  to  make  any  satisfactory 
arnmgenient  as  to  date  of  race,  number  of  trials, 
time  allowance  and  Bailing  rules.  A  clause  was 
also  inserted  to  prevent  yachts  being  brought 
over  on  the  decks  of  steamers^  or  by  way  of  ca- 
nals, as  tho  Afnlanin  came. 

The  first  yacht  to  race  under  the  terms  of  the 
new  deed  was  tho  Gcnesta,  owned  by  Sir  Richard 
Sutton,  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2Cth,  1885,  a  challenge  was  received  by  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  proposing  that  the  Gb* 
nesta  should  race  firsts  and^  if  defeated,  that  the 
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Galatea,  owned  by  Liontenant  R.  N.  Heun,  R.  X., 
should  then  try  to  win  tlio  en  p.  After  consider- 
able correspoudenco  on  both  sides  satisfactory  ar- 
rangoments  were  made.  Tho  Ganesta  was  to  lace 
iu  iS85  and  tho  Galatea  in  1880.  Two  boats 
wcrc!  hiiilt  to  defend  the  cup.  Ono  was  tlio  Puri- 
tmiy  dpsigiUHl  hy  tlie  Into  Edward  liiirgess  and 
controlled  by  such  famous  yachtsmen  as  J.  Mal- 


light,  and  ut  the  start  tho  Puritan  fouled  tho 
Genc.sta,  carrying  away  her  bowsprit.  The  indg^es 
ruled  the  Puritan  out.  ard  oflTurcd  Sir  Richard 
Sutton  tirao  to  repair  his  boat  and  sail  over  the 
coursf  for  the  race.  8ir  Richard  Sntton  i>romptIv 
replied,  in  a  true  Enj;lish  epoi-tenjaulilto  way; 
**  I  came  for  a  race,  not  a  walk  over,  and  de- 
cline, therefore,  to  eoil." 


A    HUNDRED   YEAKS   UKNCE. —  AIR  YACRT   CONTEST   FOU   THE    '*  AMEUICa's' 
DUAWN    BY    DAN    UEAltD 


CUP. 


colra  Forbes  and  General  C.  J.  Paine  ;  and  the 
other  wiis  tho  Prifcilhy  owned  by  James  Gordon 
Bennett  and  W.  P.  Douglass,  and  designed  by 
A.  Cary  Smith.  After  three  tri:d  races  liad  been 
sailed  to  decide  which  was  the  better  of  those 
two  raclita  the  Puritan  waa  selected. 

Tho  Puritan  and  Gencata  met  first  ofT  Sandy 
Hook  ou  September  7th,  18S0.     The  wind  was 


Tlie  two  yachts  met  again  on  September  14th, 
and  sailed  over  the  club  course.  Tho  wind  was 
light.  Going  through  the  Narrows  tho  Pvrihin 
led,  and,  getting  the  first  of  the  freshening 
breeze,  soon  had  a  commanding  lead.  The  Excur- 
sion steamers,  us  usual,  bothered  the  rear  yacht 
considerably.  At  Buoy  No.  10  tlie  Puritan  led 
by  3  minutes  3  seconds.     Again  tho  Puritan  got 
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tho  best  of  tlie  fresh  breeze  outside  the  Hook,  and 
tari)ed  the  Lightship  4  minutes  20  seconds  ahead 
of  tlie  English  boat.  Going  back,  the  yachts  had 
their  sheets  lifted,  and  in  the  end  the  Puritan 
won  by  16  minutes  19  seconds,  corrected  time. 

The  second  race,  twenty  miles  to  leeward  and 
return,  was  sailed  on  September  16th.  The  wind 
WHS  fresh  at  the  start,  and  blew  stronger  toward 
the  end  of  the  race.  In  this  race  the  Genesta  beat 
the  Puritan  2  minutes  6  seconds  to  the  outer 
mark,  but  coming  back  the  Englishman  made  a 
mistake.  The  wind  had  freshened  to  thirty-seven 
miles  an  hour.  The  Puritan  took  in  her  topsail 
and  housed  het  topmast.  The  Genesta  carried  a 
working  topsail,  which  caused  her  to  bury  some. 
The  race  home  was  a  close  one,  but  the  Puritan 
won  the  race  and  cap  by  1  minute  38  seconds. 

Before  she  went  home  the  Geneaia  had  some 
consolation  through  winning  the  Cape  May  and 
Brentou's  Reef  Cups,  which  she  carried  over  to 
England  with  her.  These  tropliies  Mr.  Royal 
Phelps  Carroll  means  to  try  and  win  back  this 
year  with  his  cutter,  the  Navahoe. 

Preparations  were  now  begun  to  give  the  Gala- 
tea a  warm  reception.  She  was  a  steel  cutter,  de- 
signed, like  the  Genesta,  by  J.  Beavor-Webb. 
OonerHl  Paine  had  the  wooden  centreboarder  Jfay- 
fiower  built  from  designs  bj  Mr.  Burgefis,  and  a 
syndicate  of  members  of  the  Atlantic  Club  built 
the  Atlantic  from  designs  by  Philip  Elsworth. 
These  two  boats,  with  the  Puritan  and  Priseilhi, 
sailed  two  trial  luces.  The  Puritan  was  then 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  and  the  Pris- 
cilia  had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  A.  Cass  Canfield. 
In  each  of  these  trial  races  the  Maifflower  proved 
her  superiority,  and  was  therefere  selected  for  the 
defending  yacht. 

The  first  race  between  the  Mayflower  and  the 
Galatea  was  sailed  on  September  7th,  38^,  over 
the  club  course,  starting  off  Owl's  Head.  At  the 
start  the  Galatea  succeeded  in  blanketing  and 
passing  the  Mayftotoer,  but  the  Boston  boat  soon 
outfooted  the  English  visitor,  and  on  passing 
Hoffman  Island  was  half  a  mile  in  the  lead.  At 
the  Sandy  Hook  Lightship,  the  turning  point, 
the  Mayfloiver  led  by  9  minutes  11  seconds.  Re- 
turning, the  yachts  had  the  wind  on  the  port 
qnurter  and  moved  well.  The  Mayfloiver  suc- 
ceeded in  widening  the  distance  between  them, 
and  won  tho  race  by  12  minutes  2  seconds,  cor- 
rected time. 

The  second  race  was  sailed  on  September  11th, 
and  was  a  very  flaky  one.  The  course  was  twenty 
miles  to  leeward  and  return,  and  the  wind  all  day 
long  waa  light,  from  the  southeast.  After  turn* 
lag  the  outer  mark  the  wind  shifted  to  the  west- 
ward, BO  that,  instead  of  baviug  windward  work. 


the  wind  was  abeam.  To  the  outer  mark  the 
Mayflower  beat  the  Galatea  13  minutes  45  sec- 
onds. On  the  journey  buck,  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  there  was  hardly  wind  enough  to  fill  the 
sails.  Tiien  the  Mayflower  got  the  slant  from  the 
west-norVest  that  carried  her  away  from  her 
rival.  It  was  eight  minutes  later  before  the 
Galatea  got  the  fresh  wind.  Tho  Mayflower  won 
this  race  by  29  minutes  9  seconds. 

The  next  year  the  Thistle  came  to  these  shores. 
She  was  designed  by  G.  C.  Watson,  and  was  built 
by  a  Scotch  syndicate  headed  by  Mr.  James  Bell. 
General  Paine  came  forward  with  another  yacht 
— the  Fo/M?i/€«r,  designed  by  Burgess — and  after 
•  Bailing  two  trial  races  with  the  Mayflower,  the 
former  was  selected  to  sail  against  the  Scotch- 
man. 

The  Volunteer  and  Thistle  first  met  on  Tuesday, 
September  27th,  1887,  and  sailed  over  the  club 
course.  On  this  occasion  the  wind  was  light, 
from  the  southeast  shifting  to  southwest.  The 
Thistle  crossed  the  line  1  minute  b%\  seconda 
ahead  of  iheVolunteer.  Eleven  minutes  later  the 
Volunteer  crossed  the  Thistle's  bows,  and  the  race 
was  practically  over.  At  the  Lightship  the  VoU 
nnteer  led  by  19  minutes  3  seconds,  and  finally 
the  Volunteer  won  the  race  by  19  minutes  23} 
seconds.  The  second  race  was  sailed  on  Septem- 
ber 30th,  the  course  being  twenty  miles  to  wind- 
ward and  return,  from  the  Lightship.  A  good 
whole-sail  breeze  hel}>ed  the  racers  over  the 
course.  At  the  start  the  Volunteer  went  to  wind- 
ward of  the  Hiistle,  and  reached  the  outer  mark 
first  by  14:  minutes  19|  seconds.  The  Thistle 
gained  some  on  the  run  home,  but  not  enough  to 
be  successful,  tho  Volunteer  winning  by  11  min- 
utes 47i  seconds. 

When  the  Thistle  can)e  out  of  the  water  it  was 
found  that  she  exceeded  her  water-line  length,  as 
given  in  the  challenge,  by  nearly  a  foot  and  a 
half.  This  occasioned  some  angry  talk,  and  it 
was  finally  decided  again  to  change  the  Deed  of 
Gift.  This  time  the  challenging  party  was  re- 
quested  to  give  ten  months'  notice,  and  to  send 
all  the  dimensions  of  the  yacht  with  the  chal- 
lenge. Two  years  after  the  Thistle  race  Lord 
Dunraven  challenged  for  a  race  provided  that 
this  obnoxious  clause  should  be  waived.  It 
seemed  to  English  yachtsmen,  and  also  to  many 
at  home,  that  it  was  unfair  to  make  the  challeng- 
iug  party  practically  say,  ten  months  before  the 
race  was  to  be  sailed,  "  Here  is  the  yacht  I  intend 
to  race  ;  now  you  build  one  to  beat  if  The  Nev 
York  Yacht -Club,  however,  did  not  see  the  Bwi- 
ter  in  this  light,  and  the  negotiations  for  a  race 
fell  through. 

Last  winter,   however.  Lord  DnniaTen  ixM 
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again  to  arrange  a  race.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  York  Yaclit  Club  to  try  to 
arrange  the  matter  with  Lord  Dunraven.  Its 
members  were  General  Paine,  owner  of  the  Vol- 
unteer ;  ex-Commodore  James  D.  Smith,  owner 
of  the  sloop  Pocahontas ;  Mr.  Latham  A.  Fish, 
owner  of  the  schooner  Grayling  ;  Mr.  Archibald 
Rogers,  owner  of  the  sloop  H'attp,  and  Mr.  A. 
Casa  Canfield.  This  committee  finally  agreed 
with  Lord  Dunraven  .that  a  challenge  would  be 
liccepted  with  the  objectionable  clause  eliminated 
from  the  Deed  of  Gift.  Lord  Dunraven  named 
the  cutter  Valkyrie  as  his  yacht,  and  stated  that 
she  would  be  85  feet  on  the  water  line.  It  has 
been  decided  that  the  match  shall  consist  of  the 
best  three  in  fire  races,  and  that  all  the  races 


shall  be  sailed  outside  Sandy  Hook.     These  races 
will  be  sailed  in  Gctober. 

The  following  table  gives  the  dimensions  of  all 
the  yachts  that  have  sailed  for  the  America's  cup 
since  it  was  first  won.  In  1870,  when  18  yachte 
crossed  the  line,  the  winner's  dimensions  are 
given.  It  is  interesting  to  note  iiow  the  models 
of  the  two  countries  are  working  together.  This 
is  shown  more  particularly  in  the  dimensions 
given  of  the  yachts  that  have  sailed  in  the  last 
three  races.  The  old-fashioned,  narrow,  deep- 
keeled  English  cutter  is  fast  disappearing,  and 
boats  with  {)lenty  of  elbow  room  are  taking  its 
place.  At  the  same  time  the  shallow  skimming 
dish  of  this  country  is  giving  place  to  boats  with 
plenty  of  head  room  ; 


raefU. 


Amerio^ 

U««ie 

Oambrift 

Livonia 

Gohtmbift 

8a|x»ho 

Hadeleine 

Gonnteu  of  Dnfferin 

Irliwhief 

Atalanto ... 

Paritan 

Qenesta 

Mayflower 

Galatea 

Volnnteer 

Thistle 


Country. 

Year. 

AxDerica 

1851 

Auericii 

1870 

Engbrnd 

1870 

Englaud 

1871 

America 

1871 

America 

1871 

America 

1876 

Ciinada 

1876 

America 

1881 

Canada 

1881 

America 

1886 

Eugland 

1885 

America 

188fi 

Euglaud 

188fl 

America 

1887 

ScoiliLud 

1887 

Oicner. 


J.  C.  ^t-^veu^,  et  at. 
Franklin  £^i)0  1. . 

J.  Asburj' 

J.  Afil'iiry 

Franklin  OsjotKl.. 
W.  P.  Douglass. . . 
J.  S.  Dickersuu. . .. 

C.  Gifford 

J.  E.  Kusk 

A.  Cuthbert 

J.  Mai  Forles 

Hir  R.  Sutton 

Gen.C.  J.  Paine... 
Lieut.  R.  N.  Hi  nu. 
G*-n.  C.  J.  Pain.j... 
James  Bell 


Hfg- 


Length  0.  A 
ft.     in. 


I 

8ch. ; 

Sch.  1 

Sch.  I 

8ch. 

Sch. 

h'ch. 

^ch. 

fich. 

SI.. 

SI.. 

SI.  . 

Cut. 

&].  . 

Cut. 

81.  . 

Cut.  I 


108  CO 

8G  00 

116  00 

115  00 

107  11 

127  00 

1(M5  00 

107  00 

G8  (>f» 

70  00 

93  00 

90  UO 

100  00 

102  00 

lOfi  03 

104  00 


Length  W.  L. 

ft.  in. 

.96  00 

78  11 

108  00 

107  05 

96  00 

119  04 

95  00 

93  00 

01  00 

64  00 

81  01 

81  00 

86  07 

87  00 

85  10 

86  05 


Beam. 
ft.  in. 


22  08 
20  09 
20  05 

23  03 
25  01 
27  04 

24  00 
24  00 
19  10 
19  00 

22  07 
15  00 

19  06 
15  00 

23  02 

20  03 


Draught. 
ft.  in. 


11  06 
6  07 

12  04 
12  08 

6  00 
12  08 

7  04 
6  06 


04 

06 


8  10 

13  06 
10  00 

14  06 
10  00 
13  08 


Type. 


Keel. 
C.  B. 
KeeL 
Keel. 
C.  B. 
Keel. 
C.  B. 
C.  B. 
C,  B. 
C.  B. 
C.  B. 
Keel. 
C.  B. 
Keel. 
O.B. 
Keel. 


Fonr  new  yachts  have  been  built  to  defend  the 
Americans  cup,  but  so  much  secrecy  is  preserved 
in  regard  to  them  that  very  little  is  known  about 
their  models.  Mr.  Arcliibald  Rogers  formed  a 
syndicate    to    have    a  keel    boat    built, 

the  Colonia.     Commodore  E.  D.  Morgan         

formed  another  syndicate,  which  had  tlic 

Vigiiani  constructed.    Mr.  John  Paine,         

a  son  of  General  C.  J.  Paine,  had  a 
yacht  built  with  a  fin  keel  and  two  cen- 
treboards, while  a  Boston  sy indicate  had 
a  bulb  fin  keel  boat  constructed.  It  is 
aaid  that  the  English  cutter  Valkyrie  u 


to  have  a  centreboard,  but  we  will  have  to  wait 
until  slie  cornea  over  here  to  know  anything  defin- 
ite concerning  her.  These  are  the  a])proximate 
dimensions  of  the  four  new  American  boats  : 


O  to  net: 


Vgth  O.  A . 
ft.    in. 


UogerR  Syndicate. 
Morgan  Syndicate 
Viune's  Fin  Boat. 
Ikmton  Syndicate. 


124  00 
124  00 
123  00 
122  00 


Vgth 

W.  L. 

Beam. 

JJr 

'ght. 

ft. 

in. 

ft  in. 

ft. 

in. 

86 

00 

24  00 

14 

00 

a5 

00 

26  03 

13 

06 

Hi 

00 

22  06 

14 

00 

85 

00 

23  10 

22 

00 

Type. 


Keel 
C.B. 
C.B. 

Fin. 


FERROLL'S    WOOING. 

By  l.ucv  C.  LiLUE. 


•• '  Who  is  Sylvia  ?     What  is  she, 
TLui  (ill  Uxe  swains  nilore  ber! 


"Sylvia,  my  chilJ,  what  should  como  of  it? 
V»'hen  the  proper  time  arrives,  surely  your  guard- 
**  iSwains  !"  I  echo,  ecornfully  ;  hut  it  h  pleas-     iauMill  sec  that  he  is  bound  to  cousider  your  wel- 


fare and  hapi>inoss  only  I  lie  cannot  refuse  to 
allow  you " 

I  iiiierrnpt  him  witli  scarlet  choelca. 

•'  Do  you  mean,  Dick/'  I  exclaim,  hotly,  **  that 
in  breakinsr  fiiith  with  Colonel  Ferroll  I  would 
accept  monetf  from  him  ?" 

Dicli's  bhio  eyes  darken, 

**  How  easily  you  misunderstand  mo  !  A\n)at  I 
nineteen,  iind  not  as  yet  have  I  been  permitted  th  moan  is  that  lie  will  l»elp  me  perhaps  to  n  bet- 
any  gayer  festivity  than  your  society  uffordd,  sir  ;     ter  rung  of  the  hulder  than  tlio  one  I  am  at  pres- 


ant  enough  to  look  down  into  Dick  Somerby's 
handsome  face  as  lie  makes  the  uWd  rjnot:i- 
tion,  stretched  on  the  grass  at  my  feet,  while  J, 
Ophelia-like,  sit  weaving  the  flowers  in  my  lap 
into  a  fantastic  garland.  **  iSwm'iis/'  I  continue. 
•*Now.  Dick,  seriouj<it/,  if  you  Cftn.  be  serious" 
— he  smiles  caressingly  at  me — ''  where  are  tliey  ? 
Was  ever  a  girl  bo  dismally  placed  ?    Here  am  I, 


and  if  wo  arc  engaged,  wo  can't  tell  anybody  at 
present  ;  and — well,  whales  to  come  of  it  ?" 

For  answer,  Dick  lifts  himtjclf  on  ono  elbow 
and  says,  gravely  : 
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eiit  ornnmunLing  merely  socially.  And,  besides'' 
(how  hanilsome  Dick  looks  when  a  bit  vexed  !) 
*' what  do  you  call  breaking /rti7/i  J*  Did  i/ou 
pledge  yourtjclf  ?    As  I  see  it,  here  idyour])Osition : 
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Your  father  left  you  dependent  on  your  aunt,  ex- 
cept for  that  paltry  five  thousand  dollars  you  al- 
ways refer  to  as  though  it  wei-e  a  fortune  ;  and, 
if  you  refuse,  the  first  of  the  New  Year,  to  marry 
Colonel  FerroU,  you  lose  even  that !  Good  Heav- 
ens !  my  child — thiulc  of  you,  with  that  face  of 
yours,  gadding  about  earning  your  daily  bread  V 
He  pauses,  contemplates  the  fair  October  sky  an 
instant,  and  goes  on  :  "  How  on  earth  was  this 
most  sacrilegious  barter  of  your  young  life  made  ? 
Had  your  aunt  been  of  the  party  I  could  under- 
stand it." 

As  Dick  speaks  there  rises  to  my  mind  a  pict- 
ure often  present,  forever  ineffaceable.  When  my 
father  and  I,  after  our  happy,  waudering  life  to- 
gether, came  back  to  what  he  had  called  "  home" 
in  Milford.  he,  knowing  the  end  was  near,  had 
sent  for  Colonel  Ferroll,  his  old  friend,  to  whoso 
caro  he  wished  to  confide  me.  The  picture 
which  Dick's  words  have  called  up  is  of  my  father 
on  what  lie  and  I — more  than  most  fathers  and 
daughters  ever  were  to  one  another — knew  to  be 
his  deathbed,  and  he  it  telling  mo  of  the  '*  honor  ** 
Colonel  Ferroll,  who  baa  been  here  four  and 
twenty  hours,  has  done  me. 

*'I  don't  pretend  to  know  wAy,  my  darling,^  he 
says,  his  feeble  hand  olaaping  mine.  ''  But  he 
wishes  to  make  you  his  wife.  My  little  girl,  I 
can  die  in  peace  if  you  will  promise  me  one  thing. 
He  asks  no  pledge  from  you  until  your  twentieth 
birthday,  but  will  consider  himself  bound  to  you. 
Promise  me  that  until  that  date  you  at  least  will 
marry  no  one  else  without  consulting  him." 

At  first  I  could  not  realize  it — my  father  bar- 
gaining, as  it  were,  for  the  fairest  gift  a  woman 
can  bestow  !  But  in  the  anguish  of  that  moment 
I  would  have  sworn  away  my  life  to  give  him 
comfort ;  and  so  it  comes  about  that  nearly  two 
years  later  I  am  a  member  of  my  aunt  Rowena's 
household  at  **  The  Oaks,"  near  Lenox,  regarded 
with  complacency  by  the  family  as  the  fiancee  of 
the  most  eligible  parti  in  the  country — I,  mean- 
while, holding  close  to  my  heart  the  fact  of  my 
virtual  freedom,  having  no  cause  to  complain  of 
any  encroachments  on  his  vague  rights  during  the 
coloners  rare  visits,  but  as  each  day  passes  feeling 
more  keenly  that  I  must  tell  him  soon  of  what  per- 
haps he  will  call  my  treachery  !  His  life  seems  too 
busy  and  important  to  be  linked  with  a  careless 
one  like  mine — may  there  not  be  just  a  chance, 
a  ghost  of  a  hope,  that  he  will  welcome  his  re- 
lease ?  Dick  has  more  than  once  suggested  this. 
Of  love  the  colonel  has  rarely  spoken.  In  our 
few  tete-a-tUes  he  has  talked  to  me  much  as  he 
would  to  a  chifd  whose  idle  fancies,  likes  and 
dislikes  he  was  trying  to  draw  out  and  humor. 
Duly  once  has  he  referred  to  that  cruelly  de- 


cisive date  in  my  calendar.  It  was  last  week. 
He  came  over  from  his  place,  five  miles  away, 
which  has  been  closed  for  years,  to  discuss  the 
house  party  with  whioh,  and  many  festive  doings, 
it  is  to  be  reopened  on  to-morrow. 

"Yon  think  sometimes,  I  suppose,  Sylvia,  of 
the  New  Year  ?"  he  observed,  in  his  quiet  tones. 

"I  do." 

I  spoke  bitterly,  yet  conscience-stricken. 

"And  so  do  I,"  he  rejoined.  "The  thought 
is  constantly  with  me.  Remember,  you  need  de- 
cide notliing  until  that  day." 

Ten  weeks  of  freedom  !  I  took  my  calendar 
and  counted  them  out,  Dick's  blue  eyes  and  fair 
face  coming  in  tormentingly  between  me  and  the 
•mall  red  lettering  which  meant  so  much.  But 
anrelj  does  not  honor  demand  that  before  their 
time  is  spent  I  tell  him  what  has  come  into  my 
life  to  drift  it  away  from  his  f 

But  meanwhile,  in  these  hours  of  respite,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  exhilarated  by  the  thought  of 
the  limitless  amusements  which  Colonel  Ferroll 
has  devised  for  this  fortnight's  hospitality  over  at 
"Brierwood.**  Dick,  to  begin  with,  has  so  often 
in  loving  Jest  made  fun  of  my  schoolgirl ish  gowns, 
my  lack  of  that  savoir-faire,  I  suppose  I  must 
call  it,  in  which  "girls  in  his  set" — notably  my 
cousin  Jeasamy — are  proficient !  He  shall  see  me 
"gowned  and  garnitured  "  «o?o,  I  determine,  in 
a  way  to  dazzle  even  his  accustomed  eyes,  for  havo 
I  not  at  least  ten  new  frocks  upstairs  awaiting 
packing  this  very  day  ?  Has  not  Aunt  Rowena, 
in  the  eflfusive  joy  of  the  iiour,  loaned  me  her 
pearls,  and  the  sapphire  stomacher  which  is  her 
hall  mark  of  aristocracy,  while  Colonel  Ferroll 
has,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  anticipated  Christ- 
mas" in  sending  me  a  string  of  small  but  match- 
less diamonds  which  just  fit,  and,  I  must  admit, 
become  my  throat!  As  I  sit  thinking  of  these 
wonders  in  store  for  Richard's  complete  subjec- 
tion it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  an  important  question. 

"Riciiard,"  I  say,  almost  severely,  "there  is 
something  very  particular  which — no  nonsense, 
if  you  please — I  wish  yon  to  answer  tntthfnlly,*' 

"Goon." 

"  Well,  07*  your  honor,  what  do  I  look  like  9" 

For  answer,  Dick  gazes  at  me  until  the  blood 
springs  into  my  cheeks. 

"What  do  you  look  like  ?"  echoes  Mr.  Somer- 
by,  with  deliberation.  "  AVell,  I  will  try  and  tell 
you.  To  begin  with,  sitting  on  that  bench  with 
the  flowers  above  you,  you  might  pose  for  Bougc- 
reaii — oh,  don't  think  I'm  going  to  rhapsodize; 
it  shall  be  like  Olivia's  summing  up.  Item  :  Cop- 
per-colored hair  when  the  sun  touches  it,  brushed 
back,  but  inclined  to  wander  here  and  there  on 

your  forehead  ;  dark  eyebrows  and  lashes  ;  a  pair 
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of,  y 08,  greenish  hazel  eyes  ;  a  supercilious  young 
nose — you  know*  Sylvia,  that  onrve  to  your  nos- 
tril ia  your  pateut  to  nobility  ;  a  ainootli  if  some- 
what siin-browiietl  clieek  ;  a  month — Sylvia,  how 
can  I  describe  it  ? — there,  it  is,  as  Kerrii^lc  says, 
Mit  for  chiUi  or  lovnr  only;'  anil,  well,  I  have 
never  ftettnl  of  an  '  uptiltcd  cliin/  but  tliat  little 
upward  jerk  of  yours  just  uow '* 

He  Onislies  by  laying  liiti  Hps  softly  upon  mine. 

"  Dick,"  I  say,  nearly  crying,  **  you  ore  making 
fun  of  me — I  know  you  are  !" 

**Fun  of  you  I"  lie  has  his  hands  on  my  shoul- 
ders now,  and  is. regarding  mo  half  sadly.  "  Syl- 
via," he  goes  on,  **you  are  pyrfectly,  absulutely 
lovely.  Your  own  mirror  must  teil  you  that,  a 
dozen  times  a  day.  You  are  going  out  into  the 
world  for  the  first  time.  Don't  count  up  your 
charms,  my  child  !  They  may  prove  Dead  Sea 
fruit  I" 

He  moTCB  away,  something  curiously  bitter  in 
the  curve  of  his  liandsomo  moutli,  the  look  of  his 
eyes,  which  liave  always  seemed  to  me  made  only 
for  love  or  laughter. 

'*  Diuk,"  I  murmur,  "when  wo  go  over  to 
Brierwood  I  must  tell  Colonel  FerroU  every- 
thing !" 

He  turns,  his  whole  expression  changed. 

**Good  Heavens,  Sylvia  I  and  bring  down  my 
sister  Sarah's  wrath  iit  once !  I  thought  yuu 
would  wait  until  Jaruiary.  If  she  knew — of 
course,  I've  told  you  \'\\\  in  delft  and  have  only 
her  to  look  to — and  besides*' — if  tondornesa  has 
gone,  how  sadly  does  that  hopeless,  hitter  look 
repliice  it  on  my  sweetheart's  face  ! — *'you  know 
flhe  has  planned  a  very  ditTerent  marriage  for  mo. 
A  marriage,"  he  adds,  with  a  mocking  laugh,  *'of 
her  own  choice  !'* 

"  Of  her  own  choice,"  I  repeat,  dully,  but  the 
Tt'onls  have  stung  me  to  the  quick. 

"Oh,  Sylvia  I"  he  exclaims,  '*  suVely  yon  know 
whom  I  mean — that  fat  little  girl  from  Denver." 

Ye«,  I  know  now.  The  *'  fat  little  girl  from 
Denver'*  is  the  or[dian  heiress  of  a  Western 
multi-millionaire  at  present  at  the  old  Red  Inn 
under  the  chaperoinige  of  Dick's  sister,  Mrs. 
Van  Xess.  Three  times  have  I  met — and  liked 
her.  Although  slie  seems  rather  terrified  by  the 
suddenly  acquire<l  wealth,  seems  unusod  to  its 
everyday  conventional  use,  there  is  about  Anna- 
bel Duano  something  really  bright,  kindly  and  at- 
tractive. No  amount  of  *^  friction,"  to  use  JIi'S. 
Van  Ness's  favorite  term,  will  ever  make  her 
brilliant  or  cultureil,  hut  she  is  an  honest-minded, 
generous,  natural  little  girl — plain-looking,  it  is 
true,  as  I  wi:*ll  know — plain  in  tlie  way  most  try- 
ing to  Dick's  hypercritical  fastidiousness  ;  for 
vhat   matters   it   that  her   complexion   is  clear. 


since  it  is  of  the  milkmaid  order  ?  her  hair 
abundant,  since  it  is  palest  straw  color  ?  her 
eyes  large,  since  tliey  lack  that  sparkle  whicli  is 
more  than  words  ? 

"  Oh,  Miss  Dnano  ?"  I  say,  preparing  to  go 
back  to  the  house.  **  A  nicer  gir(  of  her  kind 
never  breathed.  I  am  sorry  for  her,  Dick."  I 
face  him  suddenly,  feeling  all  my  heart  in  my 
eyes.  **  Dick,  suppof^e  a/tt  tt/wiild  fall  in  hre 
with  you  f* 

He  laughs,  not  in  his  usual  careless  fashion, 
but  sadly. 

"  Sylvia,''  he  says,  quite  gravely,  '*  I  can't 
deny  it,  dear — she  has,** 

Luncheon  is  on  the  table  when,  ten  miuutea 
later,  I  enter  the  dining  roam.  Aunt  Rowena,  in 
lier  most  "  parliamentary  nmnner,"  aa  Dick  calls 
it,  is  addressing  Jessamy  on  tlio  subject  of  to- 
morrow's journey.  Jessamy  is  rarely  at  home, 
being  in  constant  demand  at  Newport,  Tuxe<io, 
Washington — all  manner  of  places — and  1  Cfuint 
in  her  life  as  a  useful  elemoikt  simply  because 
she  delights  in  a  confidante  for  her  various  tales 
of  social  triumph.  Just  now  I  am  in  high  favor, 
since  I  have  Bocured  an  invitation  for  the  Brier- 
wood  festivities  for  one  Captain  Spottiswode,  an 
English  guardsman,  wiiom  Jessamy  assures  me 
has  '^  almont  proposed.*'  He  is  rich,  an  *'  honor- 
able," a?id  according  to  my  pretty  cousin,  "  f/niie 
as  good  a  match,  my  dear,  as  any  of  the  girls 
have  nnule,"  referring,  of  course,  to  "interna- 
tional episodes." 

**  We  leave  here  pnnctnaHy  at  two  o'clock," 
proclaims  my  aunt.  '*  Sylvia,  leave  Martha  the 
entire  superintendence  of  your  pockiog.  Don't 
touch " 

Iler  sentence  dies  away.  The  door  is  opened, 
ami  Roberts  announces  ; 

"Colonel  FerrolL" 

In  spite  of  his  punctilious  sense  of  etiquette, 
his  eyes,  grave  and  dark,  seek  mine  before  lie  has 
even  looked  at  my  aunt,  and  in  them — alas!  for  the 
tale  I  have  to  tell — I  read  the  depth  nf  his  love 
for  me  !  Briefly,  yet  more  critically  than  befoi-e, 
I  look  at  him.  To  me  thirty-eight  seems  very 
old,  vet  about  my  guardian  are  no  signs  of  middle 
aUti,  He  has  the  careless  ease  of  one  born  and 
bred  "  iti  the  purple" — the  indefinable  yet  potent 
charm  belonging  to  a  man  thoroughly  reared  in 
the  world's  ways,  yet  who  has  never  travestied  its 
best  pur[>oses.  More  distinguished-looking  th;in 
actually  handsome,  the  lines  of  his  spare  dark 
face  have  a  power,  softened  by  his  innate  reiine- 
ment  ;  his  smile,  slow  to  come,  is  enchanting  in 
its  sweetness;  and  looking  at  him  now.  na  the 
H^rht  is  in  his  eves — for  that  thev  rest  on  me  I 
know — I  ask  myself  why  I — poor,  foolish  child  that 
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I  iim,  not  wortLy  to  tie  his  shoestring — cannot  in 
Ileavpn's  name,  hue  him  I 

•'Mrs.  Moriaou/'  sava  tho  colonel,  presently, 
"  may  I  run  away  with  Sylvia  for  an  hour  or  two  ? 
I  want  to  drive  her  over  to  look  at  the  now  wing 
at  Brierwood.  My  dour  old  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Bell,  is  exj)ccting  us." 


My  aunt's  assent  is 
most  effusive.  I  feel — 
as  I  always  have  of  l;»to 
^liko  a  mere  puppet  in 
their  liands,  and  so  it 
comes  about  that  half 
an  hour  later  I  nm  Eit- 
tin£i:  besido  my  guardian 
on  hid  dogcart,  ho  rather 
eiiont,  I  little  better 
than  dumb. 

*'  I  foci  as  if  I  vmst 
have  you  to  niysolf  a 
little  while,  at  least/' 
he  says,  finally,  looking 
ilmvn  at  my  profile.  "  I 
Wiint  to  fiUow  you  tho 
new  part — your  part — 
of  the  house,  witlunit  a 
crowd  of  people  about 
113  !  I'hero  arc  a  lot  of 
samples  of  etulT  for  yon 
to  choose  from,  littlo 
girl." 

I  smile  feebly.  Yes, 
jus-^uredly  must  I  tell 
him  my  story  before  the 
day  is  out  I  Why  dnpe 
this  true-hearted  gen- 
tleman lijii;;er  ? 

We   m  ak  c   the   five 
miles  iu  good  time  with 
such  a  driver,  and    ho 
smiles  at  mo  as  wo  turn 
itito   the  drive    leading 
to  what  he  considers  my 
future  home. 
Tho  house,  standing  above  a  terrace,  is  simply 
charmiui? — full   of  delightful  irregularities,  sug- 
gestive of  rooms  now  of  grand  proportion  ;  again, 
cozy,   homelike    nooks    and   corners,     Windows 
open  on  to  lawna  and  gardens  rich  with  October 
green  and  bloom,  though,  as  wo  enter  tho  great 
hall,  the  wood  fire,  leaping  and   btirning   on   n 
generous  hearth  midway,  is  welcome,  for  the  air 
is  chill. 

The  kindliest  of  old  ladies  in  a  black  silk  gown 
and  white  luce  cap  bids  mo  welcome,  and  then, 
Bonding  her  to  see  that  tho  new  wing  is  opened. 
Colonel  Ferroll  leads  mo  into  tho  library,  on  tho 
right. 

Once  there,  alone,  my  guardian  turns,  with  all 
his  soul  in  his  gaze. 

*'  Sylvia  !'*  he  half  whispers  ;  and  before  I  am 
aware  of  his  intention  1  am  in  his  arms,  tho  first 
embraco  ho  has  ever  offered  me.  "Welcome,  mj 
darling,  home!" 
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Shame,  confnaion — I  know  not  what — m:tke  nio 
struggle  from  iii3  keeping  ;  iind  atimfliiig  back,  not 
moving  my  eyes  from  his  face,  I  tell  him  my 
miserable  story. 

Is  there  not  in  some  silence  more  than  any 
words  ever  could  convey  ?  As  I  finisli  speaking 
it  seems  to  mo  as  though  all  tho  world  about  us 
h:i3  come  to  a  standslill. 

"And  you  huvo  engaged  yonrsclf  to  Richard 
Somcrby  ?"  he  says  at  last,  in  a  constrained  voice. 

I  bow  my  bead. 

'•In  so  far  as  this,"  I  answer,  hurriedly,  tho 
blood  rushing  to  my  face,  "that  only  with  your 
jiermission  would  I  marry  him," 

He  looks  at  mo  a  moment  longer  in  silence. 
Thcie  he  stiinds  by  the  chimneypiece.  I  can  see 
every  lino  of  his  face  uihI  figure.  To  my  dying 
day  will  1  at  any  time  recall  tliat.  soeuc  ;  tho  som- 
bre luxuries  of  tlic  roon» — tho  deep-ernbi'aanrcd 
window  to  which  I  have  retreated,  his  face  turned 
toward  me  so  curiously  like  tho  pictured  Allan 
Fcrroll  of  a  hundred  years  ago  hanging  on  the 
wall  above,  I  have  known,  of  course,  what  and 
wiio  ho  is,  but  someway  never  have  I  realized  nn- 
lil  this  moment  how  well  ho  becomes  tlio  tradi- 
tions of  liis  race. 

"  It  would  be  useless,"  ho  saySj  at  hist,  the  cold 
ilistiuctneas  of  his  voico  cutliug  me  like  a  knife, 
"for  us  to  discuss  the  question.  I  sec  I  wronged 
you  in  trying  even  to  half  bind  you,  child"  (is 
there  not  a  tinge  of  contemptuous  pity  in   his 

tone  ?) — "that you  wore liutforrt/Joursakcs, 

say  nothing  of  our  changed  pla«s,  at  least  till  this 
party  is  over.  It  wiU 
be  easily  airanged,  Oi* 
explained,  later.  God 
knows  it  is  I  who  am 
to  blame  !"  He  loolss 
at  me ;  for  an  instant 
his  face  relaxes^  bat 
he  represses  quickly 
all  signs  of  emotion. 
"  My  defcnsCy  Sylvia, 
is,  that  on  the  first 
sight  of  you  n  heart  1 
thought  dead  to  all  be- 
lief in  woman's  truth 
and  fairness  suddenly 
awoke  !  When  I  saw 
you  first — at  your 
father's  side — h  ope 
and  trust  and  failh 
spoko  to  mo  from 
your  eyes.  They  con- 
quered the  ucqu  i  red 
cynieism  of  years. 
God    knows,    even 


now  " — ho  draws  nearer,  but  does  not  offer  to  so 
much  as  touch  my  hand — "  looking  at  you,  I  feel 
myself  blameless." 

****** 

It  is  tho  tenth  day  of  the  famous  Brierwood 
festivities.  Twenty  guests  are  gathered  beneath 
that  moat  hospitable  roof.  Two  hundred  more 
arc  bidden  from  far  and  near  for  the  grand  ball 
on  tliis  evening,  and  I  am  standing  before  my 
mirror,  lotting  ^Martha  put  '*  last  touches  to  my 
gown  of  pale-yellow  chiffon  over  satin,  the  Mori- 
son  pearls  on  my  neck  and  arms.  Meanwhile 
comfortably  ensconced  in  an  armchair  sits  MiiS 
Duane,  Pick's  '*fat  little  girl  from  Denver," 
gorgeous  to  behold  in  white  satin,  duchesse  point 
and  diamonds — bridal  in  all  save  floivers  and  tho 
veil;  and  her  artless  discourse  is  of  Dit;k,  who,  after 
a  week  of  feverish  gayety.,  has  had  '*  moods"  tho 
last  day  or  two,  in  consequence,  so  he  has  confided 
to  me,  of  his  financial  straits. 

'*  Do  hurry,  Sylvia,"  sjxys  Miss  Duane,  chirp- 
ingly.  *' I  promised  Di  —  Mr.  Somerby  to  be 
homo  early,  arid — well,  I  don't  like  to  go  alono, 
you  know." 

Po(3r  cliild  !  I  can't  help  compassionating  her, 
but  hopo  for  a  chance  to-night  to  warn  Diuk 
against  further  bcguilement  of  her  trusting  nat- 
nre.  Wo  go  down  tho  broad  staircase  together, 
Miss  ])uane*3  rich  satins '^  swishing  "  audibly  in 
contrast  to  the  *•  fron-frou  "  of  my  draperies,  and 
behold  Dick  standing  alone  before  tho  hall  (iro, 
his  eyes,  I  see  at  ouce,  for  me,  not  for  the  anx- 
ious, fiuttering  girl  beside  me;   but  a  moment 
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later,  and  vith  a  coqaettish  ur  she  bids  him 
ebooee  a  fev  flovera  for  her  corsage,  and  he  tore 
tovard  the  con^rratorr.  Whaterer  is  ou  my 
mind.  I  continue  avkvardlj  to  catch  a  bit  of  my 
chiffon  on  a  cactus  near  the  door»  and  so  run  up 
for  **  repairs,^  descending  a  fev  moments  later  by 
the  fimaller,  handier  staircase  near  my  room. 

Bnt  on  the  lover  step  I  pause.  Dick  is  speak- 
ing, and  his  vords  chain  me  to  the  spot. 

"  Your  generous  loan  has  saved  me,  Bel,'' he  is 
sayings  in  a  lov  tone.  '*'  It  is  not  an  hour  too 
eoon.     Hot  can  I  ever  repay  you  V* 

There  is  brief  silence.  Then  the  girl  says, 
gently : 

"  I  need  no  other  payment,  Dick — to  know  yon 
lore  me  is  worth  all  my  life  !" 

I  more  now  like  some  la^ard  in  a  dream,  and 
as  I  raise  my  head  at  last  meet  Dick  s  eyes  stonily, 
dnUj  fixed  on  mine,  abore  the  flaxen  head  of  his 
new  sweetheart  reposing  on  his  breast.  He  knows 
without  woids  of  mine  that  I  hare  heard  it  all. 

I  vonder  bow  long  a  time  it  takes  a  healthy 
young  person  like  myself  to  grow  completely  hard- 
ened and  incapable  of  mental  pain  ? 

I  make  this  obserration  to  myself  one  April  day, 
a  year  and  a  half  after  the  Bnerwood  party,  as  I 
dt  on  the  porch  of  the  old  church  near  Beck's 
Junction.  The  fairness  of  the  day,  added  to  a 
desire  to  escape  my  aunt's  society,  hare  tempted 
me  as  far  as  this ;  and  gssing  about  the  familiar 
landscape,  I  wonder  anew  when  there  will  be  mi- 
serable places  in  my  armor  for  Mrs.  Rowena  Mori- 
Goii  to  prick. 

i^ince  the  day  on  which  she  learned  that  ''  all 
was  OTer  *  between  mj  guardian  and  myself  life 
has  been  vell-nigb  intolerabis,  for  although  Col- 
one]  FerroU  has  oontrired  admirably  to  make  my 
£««  tboQsand  yield  a  decent  income — at  least 
enovgh  to  board  and  clothe  me,  and  she  cannot 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  turn  me  out,  yet  am  I 
made  daily  and  hourly  to  fed  how  I  bare  lowered 
mysdf  in  her  estimation ;  how  cruelly  I  hare 
treated  my  best  friend ;  how  ill-deserving  I  am  of 
the  friendship  of  any  honest-hearted  person  ;  and 
I  hare  resolved  on  my  next  birthday  to  break 
away  from  this  life  of  mental,  spiritual,  all  but 
f'lvi^fcal  bondage.  Candidly  speaking,  I  cannot 
say  that  I,  like  the  heroineB  I  read  of,  have  snf- 
ivved  hodily.  for  if  dim  as  ever,  it  is  the  same 
round,  healthful  slimDeas,  and  my  cheeks  are  son- 
browned  and  firm — eyes  and  lips  show,  as  they 
£ay.  *- good  condition.  *"  Tet  God  alone  knows  the 
SAi  besn  I  carry  in  that  healthy  young  body  of 
mine  !  Ah,  well !  TSme  is  a  good  friend,  think  L 
If  SD  far  it  played  me  false,  still  it  is  bearing  me 
along.    What  an  eiemity  it  seems  since  Dick  and 


I  parted  ;  since  I  felt  how  dead  my  love  lay  at  my 
feet ;  since  he  married  the  little  girl  from  Den- 
ver— my  one  command  to  him  being  that  be 
should  never  speak  of  our  rash  and  brief  lovemak- 
ing  ;  since  Colonel  Ferroll  paid  that  last  per- 
functory visit  to  The  Oaks  in  his  capacity  of 
guardian,  a  year  ago,  begging  of  me  so  courteously 
to  "command  his  services"  should  I  need  them 
in  the  future  ;  since Bnt  why  go  on  ? 

Brierwood,  whose  cliimueys  I  can  see  faintly  ia 
the  distance,  blue  smoke  curling  therefrom,  is 
ojiened  to-day  in  |>art,  for  on  the  four-o'clock  ex- 
press its  master  returns  for  a  fortnight,  previous 
— so  he  has,  in  bis  usual  brief,  businesslike  way, 
written  me — to  a  tour  around  the  world  with  a 
party  of  bachelor  friends.  He  will  stop  at  the 
Junction,  I  reflect,  pulling  some  early  daisies 
apart ;  and  the  whistle  of  the  train  baring 
sou uded  five  m inutes  ago,  I  can  fancy  him 
now 

My  reflections  end  suddenly.  A  man  —  two, 
three,  after  him — is  dashing  across  the  fields,  and 
as  I  start  up  he  draws  nearer,  and  I  see  Peters, 
the  head  gardener  at  Colonel  Ferroll's  place. 

*'  It  was  for  you,  miss,"'  says  Peters,  flushed 
with  excitement  and  the  exercise.  *'  Go  on, 
boys,  where  you  were  sent.  The  master,  miss — 
you*re  to  come  at  once  ;  it  was  an  accident — bat 
the  doctors  say  hell  live,  meblie,  till  night." 

Tears  are  r&ining  unchecked  down  Peters's  with- 
ered cheeks  as  he  pnts  out  his  hand. 

As  I  walk  rapidly,  dazed  as  I  am,  by  Peters's 
side,  I  learn  that  they  have  taken  him  into  the 
little  railway  inn.  There,  a  solemn  crowd  around, 
I  see  him  stretched  on  a  hastily  constructed  bed. 
the  deathly  pallor  on  his  face,  the  heavily  dosed 
eyes,  the  labored  breathing,  t<rli:ng  their  stoiy. 

**  He  asked  for  yon,"  wliispers  our  old  doctor, 
Abercrombie,  *'  just  as  he  lost  consoionsness.  It 
will  not  hnrt  him  to  be  roused.    Poor  fellow " 

The  pause  was  more  than  wonis;  no  earthly 
effort  now  could  harm  or  help  him  ! 

Strange  that,  as  his  eyes  open  and  rest  on  mine, 
only  a  quiet  Kv>k  of  }>oaoe,  not  surprise,  is  in 
them.  I  am  kneeling  l^eside  him  :  the  others, 
for  some  rea^aon,  have  moved  back. 

*"  Sylvia,"  he  whispers,  -•  I  have  no;  many  boars 
to  live — they  have  told  yon  }  That  is  why  I  sent 
for  you.  Listen.  Grar.;  me  one  favor.  Remem- 
ber, child,  I  am  a  dyhijr  man  !'' 

"Anything,"'  I  n:unn;:r,  "My  God!  is  ikis 
to  be  the  end  ?" 

•'  I  want  to  leave  yon  my  name,  my  fortune.  I 
willed  all  to  yon  mouxhs  ago.  but  as  my  wife  it 
will  seem  more  natnral,  And  the  name  will  pro- 
tect you.     Trust  me — it  is  best.** 

Later,  I  iMve  bat  the  dreamiest  resaembranoe 
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of  what  follows.  They — some  one  lias  given  into 
Lis  Imnd  a  plain  gold  ring.  Mr,  Ilniney.  onr 
clerpyniiin,  is  aintidiMg  tjiere  ;  my  guardian's  *yea 
iti&t  on  my  fm^u.  A  stnilc  inolTaltly  swcut  niul 
tender  lights  them  for  an  iustuut,  :i8  lie  t^ays, 
faintly  : 

'^  Culil  (hath  do  vx  part  /" 

'•  I   really  cannot  explain  it,  my  dear   Miss — 

Mr^.  Ft'rroli  ;  it  is  one  of  those  cases  which  wo 
call — hn,  lia  I — vheoiing  the  doctors,"  says  Dr. 
Abererombie  one  May  morning,  as  he  stands  on 
the  library  liearlli  at  Brierwood. 

Foui*  weeks  l»ave  gone  by  since  the  afternoon 
of  my  strange  marriage,  during  which  time,  as 
constantly  !is  they  and  the  trained  nurses  have 
allowed  nie,  I  have  been  at  my  hushund'a  side, 
lie  has  not  rcpuhvil  me.  yet  iuis  seemed  to  shrink 
from  my  jM'rsonal  serviceK — has  been  evidently 
dowfthearfedt  w'e  all  can  ate,  since  he  has  been 
forced  to  itdiiiit  that  ho  h  on  the  highroad  to 
complete  recovery  I 

For  the  first  time  to-day  he  is  up  and  dressod, 
and  I  am  now  in  an  adjoining  roonj  waiting  liis 
coming,  hot  and  cold  by  turns,  wondering  how 
we  two,  6o  strangely  bound  to  one  another,  are  to 
meet,  for  the  first  time,  alone. 

The  door  is  opened  by  his  valet,  Brooks — the 
doctor  has  withdrawn  —  it  closes,  snid  turning, 
with  a  faint  feeling  at  my  heart  and  in  my  lirnbs, 
I  see  my  husband. 

He  smiles,  waves  aside  my  offer  to  lead  him  to 
A  chair,  and  takes  np  hU  station  just  as  he  did 
that  memorable  day  so  long  ago,  laanin;;  on  the 
mantel,  and  looking  at  me  with — oh,  whitt  a  ilepth 
of  mournful  meaning  in  his  glance  I  How  the 
weeks  have  told  upon  hira  I  How  thin  his  face 
looks  !  how  dark  and  bright  his  eyes  I 

'*  Sylvia,"  he  says,  at  last,  in  a  constrained, 
hard  voine,  "  I  feci  yon  have,  for  the  second  time, 
a  right  to  accuse  mo  uf  hurting  your  young  life. 
Before  God  I  never  wnnid  have  dreamed  of  ask- 
ing you  to  marry  me  had  1  believed   tlicre  was  a 


chance  of  my  recovery."  He  turned  his  face 
away,  for  an  instant  shading  liis  eyes  with  his 
hand.  "All  those  days  1  have  fought  against 
what  teemed  your  cruel  fate.  Now  1  want  to 
make  one  thing  altsohttehj  clear.  If,  without 
scandal.  I  could  set  yon  free  Ivgalbi^  God  knows  I 
wouhi  do  it.  Hilt,  myrhiM,  your  Hfo  t*  as  much 
your  own  as  it  was  before  the  ceremony.  The 
world  licet!  not  gui^sa  (uir  wretched  situation.  I 
pledge  myself  tioiemnly  to  treat  you  as  an  hon- 
ored, beloved  st'sh't.*' 

I  look  at  him  dumbly. 

**  -My  great  love  has  been  your  undoing,  I 
know,*"  he  goes  on,  sadly.  •'  Now  it  will  be  the 
one  purpose  of  my  life  to  make  yours,  even  at  a 
distance,  happy." 

'VAro  yon  going  to  send  me  nway  ?"  I  half 
whisjier. 

He  smiles. 

''1  will  tihd  imperative  business  to  take  vte 
away,  for  a  tjnu'.  at  Ifiist."  he  answers.  "  Aleuu- 
while  you  glial)  have  whom  you  like  here  for  com- 
pany and  amusement." 

'*  But/'  I  venture,  the  Mood  leaping  into  my 
cheeks,  "you  are  nut  well  enough  to  go  alone. 
May  I  not  travel  with  yon  to  take  care  of  yon  ?" 

My  ht^rt  is  beating  wildly.  I  draw  nearer  to 
him,  and  involuntarily  put  out  my  hand.  For  the 
space  of  one  instant  onr  eyes  meet,  and  into  his 
creeps  a  strange,  bewildered,  wondering  expres- 
sion. 

•'  Sylvia,"  he  whispers,  looking  at  mo  eagerly, 
"for  God's  sake  do  not  deceive  yourself  or  me. 
Tell  me,  on  your  honor,  shall  I  go  or  stay  ?  But 
if  I  stay,  my  sweetheart,  it  nniKt  be  as  your  hus- 
band, and  with  hope  of  your  love." 

1  draw  nearer.  1  scarcely  dare  to  speak  until 
he  puts  his  arms  about  me,  and  1  feel  his  heart 
beating  no  less  calmly  than  my  own. 

'*  There  is  no  need  to  hope,"  I  whisper,  hiding 
my  burning  face  upon  his  breast.  **  All  the  love 
of  my  heart  is  my  huitband\*t — if  lie  will  not  leave 
me  vtifil  dmth  do  us  pari," 
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Cmmat£,  country,  cash,  these  ure  tlie  throo  es- 
eontiftls  iu  auy  enterprise  in  the  tropics.  As  re- 
gards the  two  first  iiunied,  the  Nicaragua  Cauul 
pi-ojcct,  which  has  been  newly  brought  into  no- 
tice by  the  Nicaraguau  revolution,  has  everything 
iu  its  favor.  The  climate^  even  on  tbo  eastern 
slojie,  IS  eahibrious  despite  tlic  swampy  clKLraotcr 
of  the  cuuutry ;  even  tlic  disturbance  of  the  soil 


by  dredges  has  not  been  pro<hictivo  of  the  perni- 
cious fevers  so  commou  iu  the  tropica.  Tlio  to- 
pography of  the  country  is  more  favorable  on  the 
route  proposed  for  the  canal  than  on  the  line  of 
any  similar  project.  The  soil,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  the  easternmost  etige,  where  it  is  sandy, 
will  ufTord  a  solid  foundation  for  dams,  canal  and 
lucks.     Iu  view  of  the  work  that  has  already  been 
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accompliBhcd,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  third  efisential,  cash, 
\vi\3  not  forthooniing  in  anfficient  voUimo  to  keep  the  work  go- 
ing in  ntrcordjinco  with  the  pliins.  The  technical  points  of  the 
enterprise  have  been  treated  at  length  bo  freqnently  that  a 
mere  outline  thereof  will  BuQico  in  this  pliicc. 

Kino  miles  of  canal  cnt  through  swampy  ground  from 
Oreytown  will  bring  ships  to  the  foothill;?.  A  snecossjon  of 
three  locks,  a  mile  or  so  apart  from  each  other,  and  having 
lifts  of  30,  01  and  45  feet,  regpectively,  is  to  raise  them  to  the 
level  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  A  large  artificial  lake,  produced  by 
the  damming  np  of  the  Sau  Juan  River  at  Ochoa,  will  flood 
the  liii^h  valleys  to  a  lieight  of  lOi'i  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
This  lake,  which  throngh  the  San  Juan  River  will  bo  con- 
nected with  liakc  Nicaragua,  is  to  extend  to  the  foothills  near- 
est the  Caribbean  Sea  coast.  A  cut  80  feet  in  width  and  a 
little  over  two  mdos  long  will  pierce  the  second  lidgo  of  liilis. 
The  place  chosen  for  tliia  cnt  has  been  named  the  Divide  Hill, 
and  is  404  feet  high  at  the  point  traversed  by  the  canal  line, 
requiring  a  cut  of  3t?8  feet  in  depth.  Lake  Nicarngna  u 
navigable  for  even  the  largest  ocean  craft.  A  mile  and  a  half 
bi'low  San  Jorge  begins  the  western  end  of  the  canal.  Two 
aitillciul  basins,  the  larger  one  the  La  Flor  Basin,  will  be 
formed  by  means  of  dams,  and  a  succession  of  locks  eimllar  to 
those  on  the  east  tide  will  lower  vessels  to  the  tide-water  level 
of  the  canal,  which  tGrniinateH  at  Brito. 

The  work  so  far  accomplished  consists  of  a  most  admirable 
survey,  Avhicli  will  stand  in  cnf^ineering  history  as  a  monument 
to  Americafi  intrepidity,  American  enterprise  and  Americati 
pluck.  There  iue  a  hundred  milea  of  cross-sectioning  to  every 
one  mile  of  adopted  canal  route  on  the  largo  map  of  the  com- 
pany, lu  the  eastern  portion  of  the  surveyed  country,  where 
swamps  and  lagoons  abot^nd,  the  engineers  frequently  had  to 
work  in  water  up  to  their  armpits,  with  an  absolute  disregard 
of  dangers  from  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  aHigators  with  which 
the  swamps  aro  infested,  or  from  the  bito  of  the  terrible  tonia- 
gof  and  toboba,  sniikes  wliose  bite  is  fatal  ;  and  in  defiance  of 
the  many  ills  which  such  damp  occupation  givea  rise  to  the 
young  American  engineers  of  the  canal  company  crossed  and 
recrossed  every  foot  of  the  silent  fastnesses.  Even  in  the  hilU 
progress  is  slow  and  tedious.  The  hardy  rnbber  hunter  only 
dares  penetrate  the  tropical  forest  with  its  dense  undergrowth 
for  short  distances,  and  even  then  ho  uses  the  utmost  precau- 
tion, enabling  him  to  Qnd  his  way  back  by  means  of  marks  on 
trees  and  cut  leaves. 

Into  these  solemn  vaulls,  roofed  in  by  gigantic  trees,  the  sun 
does  not  intrude  even  during  the  most  scorching  days  of  the 
hot  season,  and  the  clay  soil  is  ever  reeking  with  humidity. 
Gnarled  roots  and  trailing  vines  arrest  the  foot  at  every  step 
in  the  path,  hewn  throngh  the  jealous  undergrowth  by  the 
Indian  guide's  machete.  There  is  an  unwritten  rule  which  one 
adopts  Boon  after  becoming  familiar  with  these  woods :  never 
touch  anything  with  your  hand.  There  may  not  be  a  snake 
everywhere  lying  ready  for  an  attack,  but  iliero  is  almost  sure 
to  be  near  by  one  of  the  many  insects  whose  sting  is  poisonous, 
if  not  deadly. 

A  breakwater  is  jmrtly  built  in  Greytown.  It  is  900  feet 
long,  and  reaches  a  depth  of  10  feet  on  the  sloping  bottom. 
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GreoBoted  timbers  in  four  rows,  between  which 
nrtificial  concrete  rook  has  been  fillfJ,  were  need 
in  its  construction.  The  work  so  far  acoom- 
pljfiiicd  has  demunfitrated  the  corrt^ctness  of  tlie 
engineer's  j^Iaiis,  and  was  instruniontal  in  form- 
ing anil  keeping  open  a  channel  six  feet  in  depth 
througli  the  sand  spit  whicli  divides  CJreytown 
Lagoon  from  the  sea.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat 
the  breakwater,  carried  into  a  depth  of  32  feet, 
■will  create  and  protect  a  channel  navigable  for 
deep-di*anght  vessels. 

The  next  important  tiling  so  far  accomplished 
is  a  telegraph  line  along  the  canal  ronte  and  con- 
necting  at  Castillo  with  the  government  wires. 


All  along  the  line  the  trees  have  been  hewn  down 
to  miuiniize  the  cliances  for  accidents.  Some  of 
tlie  Indians  employed  in  keeping  the  wires  in 
order  have  developed  a  remarkable  adaptability 
for  the  pur|K)se, 

It  seemed  quite  strange  to  see  a  full-blooded 
Indian  porter  lay  down  his  pack  upon  arriving  in 
a  camp,  and  after  connecting  a  telegraphic  instrn- 
mcnt  to  the  wires,  tliore  operate  it  in  the  most 
approved  Morse  st^le,  and  at  the  rate  of  from 
S*0  to  25  words  per  minute. 

Communication  between  the  caiups  and  the 
headquarters  at  Greytown,  und  also  with  the  in- 
terior, is  had  by  iho  canal  telegraph  line.  A 
clearing  1^0  feet  wide  and  extending  13  milcB 
along  the  projmsed  route  of  the  canal  has  been 
made  ;  one  mile  of  this  is  cut  to  ih<>  depth  of  14 
feet.  The  rnormoua  dred^'e  (^tfy  uf  Harist  tlmt 
had  been  brought  from  Panama  with  fivo  others, 
did  tlie  work,  and  incidentally  broke  the  dreilging 
record  by  moving  10fl,(M)0  cubic  yanls  of  earth  in 
one  day* 

Nearly  parallel  to  the  canal  a  railroad  1ms  been 
built,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  means  of  conveying 
the  rock  quarried  from  the  Divide  liill  to  tlie 
Greytown  Breakwater  on  one  Jiand  and  to  the 
rariouti  dams,  niuiuiy  the  Ochou  Dam,  on  tlie 
other.  So  far  eleven  miles  of  this  railroad  are 
completed. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  has  been  accom- 
pHahed  so  far,  albeit  tlio  work  bears  more  the  im- 
print of  the  cxj)orimcntnl.  Uith  the  exception 
of  the  telegraph  line  no  one  thing  is  completed. 
Doubtlessly  a  good  deal  of  this  exhiliitton  of  scat- 
tered enterprise  was  due  lo  the  expectation  that 
llic  necessary  funds  would  l»e  forthcoming  from 
time  to  time,  suHicient  to  keep  the  work  going. 

Kothing,  or  almost  nothing,  can  be  expected 
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for  the  Inzincss  of  the 
natives  in  the  pectiliiir 
comlitinn  u  n  li  o  r  which 
thoy  exist.  Foo'1  and 
drink  are  not  with  them 
things  to  be  worried  nbont. 
A  ri  pe  plan  tai n ,  fil  o w ly 
roasted,  a  smull  piece  of 
native  clieese,  a  drink  of 
milk  or  water,  nnd  the 
cravings  of  his  appetite 
are  eatiatied. 

lu  this  climate  of 
eternal  Bpring  and  snni- 
nior  a  vttde  hut  luilt  of 
yonng  palm  withes  and 
covered  with  palm  thatch 
gives  all  the  Tiecossary 
fiheltcr  against  the  enn 
and  niin  ;  sotnetitnes  the 
floor  is  laid  a  foot  or  so 
above  the  gronnd,  but 
oftener  the  swine  and 
chickens  iiave  free  access 
to  the  living  room.  In 
the  matter  of  clothing, 
altio,  the  wa)it8  of  ttie  na- 
tives are  frugal.  For  the 
men  a  jiair  of  linen  tron- 
eei-s  and  a  shirt  w  o  r  n 
outside  thereof,  and  a  pita 
straw  bat,  will  do  ;  and 
the  majority  of  women 
nre  clad  only  in  a  low-cut 
white  chemise  and  a  pctti- 


of  the  native  population  in  the  way  of  work  on 
the  canal.  The  Indian  of  Nicaragua  is  hardy, 
and  possessed  of  great  endurance,  but  entirely 
licking  in  bodily  strengtli.  Even  a  mixture  of 
the  races  does  not  seem  to  {>rodi;co  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  a  laboring  man,  acconling  to 
Atneri(j.in  re(juirementa,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
wnrknie?!  in  these  climes  come  from  Jainaic-a. 
One  viiu  hardly  compare  them  with  the  colored 
men  of  tlje  United  Slates, 
except  that  they  seem  to  be 
agreed  upon  the  point  that 
loafing  is  more  conducive  to 
comfort  than  work.  Tliey 
lack  tlie  civility  and  good 
nature  of  the  American  darky. 
And  have  in  that  respect  much 
to  loam  from  the  Spaniard 
and  Indian,  both  of  whom  are 
ecrnpulously  civil. 

There  is  almost  an  excuse 


Coat,  to  which  the 
rubozo,  or  shawl  of 
bright  color,  is  add- 
ed whenever  she 
leaves  lier  domicile. 
In  cities  like 
Managua,  Grenada 
and  Rivas  the  in- 
fluence of  occasional 
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fcmalo  travelers  from  tlio  \orth  ia  cvIilciiceJ  in 
the  European  dregs  alTectfd  by  the  more  well- 
to-do  native  women,  ftntl  with  a  peculiar  jwr- 
vcrsity  of  tasto  and  disregard  of  the  tittiess  of 
thirigd  men  will  persist  in  wearing  heavy  Lruud- 
eloth  suits  of  dark  color  in  imitation  of  gentle- 
man's faeliions  in  I^ndon  and  New  York. 

Tlie  influx  of  foreigners  into  the  fertile  districts 
of  Matagalpa,  Chontales,  Hivas,  etc.,  for  iho  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  coffee  plantations,  is  responsi- 
ble for  this. 

There  is  no  spur  to  the  natives' ambition.  Why 
enter  the  political  ranks  wtiea  it  only  means  quar- 
reling all  the  time,  and  some  day  or  oilier  exile  or 
hanging?  Soldiering?  Whew  !  who  could  atlempt 
to  do  anytliing  great  with  an  army  composed  of 
men  who  usually  figlit  because  they  are  forced  to 
do  80  by  their  superiors,  aiid  who  not  uncommonly 
would  prefer  to  fight  with  the  other  party,  no 
matter  what  it  might  be  ? 

The  one  great  spur  to  ambition,  the  Bubtle  in- 
fluence of  womanhood,  that  adorable  stimulus  to 
dare  and  do  so  potent  in  the  Uniied  States,  h  al- 
together wanting  in  Nicjiragua. 

What  does  your  Mercedes,  Juanita  or  Conchitu 
care  about  tho  accomplishments  of  her  lover  as 
loii^  as  ho  is  good-looking  ? 

Ah  I  it  is  springtime  down  there,  and  Ago 
strides  along  with  winged  feet,  and  marriage  is 
at  a  discount — the  discount  in  favor  of  the 
clergy  ! 

The  latter  are  responsible  indirectly  for  what  to 
American  eyes  would  seem  like  gross  immorality. 

Let  Some  poor  'Mnozo"  ask  the  padre  to  marry 


him  to  a  likely  young  woman  who  would  make 
him  a  good  wife,  and  presto  !  the  priest  stipu- 
lates a  price  far  beyond  tho  farmer's  means. 
Even  if  the  amount  be  paid  in  installments,  the 
man  of  the  cas5ock  will  increase  bis  demands, 
until,  actually  driven  to  it,  the  couplo  will  begin 
living  together  iu  defiance  of  tho  church.  How- 
ever, tho  latter  is  indulgent,  and,  provided  bap- 
tismal foes  are  paid,  tho  progeny  will  ho  enrolled 
in  the  Christian  fold. 

One  would"  imagine  that  in  a  country  where  tho 
priestliood  holds  almost  unrestricted  sway  the 
churches  would,  like  thoso  la  Italy,  contain  tho 
Viilnablo  accumulations  of  centuries.  It  is  a  dis- 
appointing fact,  however,  that  the  majority  of 
tlie  ciiurcliea  are  old  and  crumbling.  Some  are 
indeed  ^\\q  examples  of  early  Spanish  architec:- 
nre,  but  with  the  exception  of  two  churches  in 
Lyon  and  tho  parochial  church  in  Managua  tlio 
interior  is  plain  save  tho  few  tawdry  paper  flow- 
ers and  curtains  around  badly  carve»l  wooden  im- 
ages. The  latter  are  carved  by  Spanish  Amer- 
icans, who  propagate  their  *'art"  from  father  to 
son, 

la  Managua  I  stumbled  across  a  lowly  dwelling 
in  tho  true  Central  American  stylo,  doors  at  tho 
corner  and  railed-in  bay  windows,  which  boro 
the  inscription,  '*  Jose  Garcia,  Pinter  o  Scul- 
tor,"  above  the  entrance.  Within  was  tho  studio 
of  tho  **  painter  and  sciiliitor."  He  exhibited  a 
carved  figure  of  Clirist,  all  completed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  arms.  The  latter  were  being  done 
in  the  courtyard  by  the  younger  Garcia,  a  youth 
of  about  seventeen  years,  with  a  fine  nervous  faco 
ami  a  head  of  tousled  hair.  There  was  a  strange 
light  in  his  eyes  as  he  bent  eagerly  over  his  task, 
scarcely  deigning  to  notice  tho  American  Minis- 
ter and  the  writer  with  a  quick  glance.  His 
mother,  a  shriveled   old  woman  whoso  parched 
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pkin  Imil  Leeii  tniinctl  into  a  rich  coffoe  color, 
ppcBcntly  c;imo  I'luuiing  from  llio  house  with  u 
hiio  and  Tvoil,  bitterlj'  conipliiiiiing  about  the 
boy,  who,  slie  sai^l,  iiud  not  eaten  n  fair  innal  in 
the  last  thrco  weeks,  owing  to  liis  ubsorption  in 
the  work. 

'■  Quien  Babe?"  perliaps  in  flays  to  conic  lio 
may  smilingly  criticise  his  own  work,  Avhen  the 
lioly  fire  of  art  will  have  bronght  him  to  a  plane 
far  above  the  Inunble  woodcarver. 

Rnt  ilespito  raih-oiuls,  tL'legra])h.s,  steaniboata, 
electric  lights  and  ice  machines,  niothinks  even 
Jos6  Oaroia's  grandson  will,  years  liuiice,  present 
the  sanio  picture  of  a  mediivval  art  handicrafts- 
man that  JoHc  and  his  son  present  now  ;  for  Nica- 
ragnans,  as  a  rule,  go  slow. 

Their  wagons  still  have  the  pnndorons  wooden 
wlicels  of  a  hniidred  rears 
ago,  albeit  there  are  eomo 
roads  in  the  country.  Tlic 
half-savage  Indiansof  Mata- 
galpa  and  Masaya  w  a  1  k 
about  their  courtyards,  tl)at 
are  fenced  iu  with  a  thorny 
cactus,  nude  or  nearly  bo  ; 
heatlier  sandals  are  worn 
occasionally,  and  those  in 
vogue  w  o  n  1  d  have  been 
Econied  by  the  lowest 
trooper  in  the  army  that 
Ca?sar  brought  /nto  Gaul. 
Even  the  elaves  sculptured 
in  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  wore 
more  ingeniously  contrived 
ones. 

The  greater  part  of  the 
pottery  used  by  the  natives 


is  crudely  shapeu  by  hand,  showing  not  only  a 
low  intclleiitual  sEatus,  but  an  actual  ruLrogres- 
eion,  as  the  pottery  which  abonnds  in  tlio  old 
native  graves  on  the  islaTids  in  Lake  Nicarngna 
had  evidently  been  turned  on  a  potter's  wheel. 

Some  day  this  ancient  pottery  and  the  stone 
idols  that  arc  nnmerons  in  old  burying  places  will 
furnish  a  fertile  field  for  exploration.  At  tho 
present  time  only  ex-Pi-esident  Sacasa  and  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Davis  seem  to  be  interested  in  these 
arcijfcological  relics.  Tho  former  has  sent  a 
number  of  interesting  objects  to  tho  Chicago  Ex- 
position. 

It  would  l>t!  unfair  to  speak  of  the  vessels  used 
by  the  natives  without  mentioning  the  carved 
gonrda  wliich  form  a  staple  ntonsil  of  the  poorer 
classes.     Tiiere  is  au  egg-shaped  gourd  used  na  a 
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drinking  cup,  and  a  larger  one  employed  in  cook- 
ing. Both  kinds  appear  mostly  with  carvings 
upon  them  that  are  by  no  means  bad. 

Different  forms  of  local  animal  life  prevail  in 
the  ornamentation,  but  the  rooster  outnumbers 
all  others  by  far,  inasmuch  as  it  is  reminiscent  of 
tlie  national  sport,  cockfighting. 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  the  space  around  the 
cockpit  is  crowded  by  an  intensely  interested 
throng.  Such  sights  of  nervous  tension  and  ex- 
cited humanity  one  can  find  nowhere  outside  of  a 
stock  exchange,  a  bull  baiting  or  a  cockfight. 

Everybody's  rooster  may  participate,  and  fre- 
quently the  padre  proves  himself  to  be  the  clever- 
est liand  at  raising  fighting  chickens. 

Otlicr  amusements  of  the  people  may  be  seen 
on  the  days  on  which  the  fiesta  of  some  special 
eaint  takes  place.  The  streets  near  the  church 
are  crowded  with  airy  booths  of  palm  leaves,  where 
chi-chi  (a  villainous  native  rum),  cerbessa  (beer), 
candy  and  the  great  native  drink  "tiste"  are  sold. 
Chocolate  and  maize  diluted  with  water  are  the 
ingredients  thereof,  and  one  learns  to  like  It. 
Gambling  tables  occupy  space  here  and  there, 
and  gathered  about  them  is  a  crowd  of  men  and 
women  who  fairly  devour  with  their  eyes  the  lit- 
tle ball  that  spins  around  and  around  only  to 
drop  into  some  number  upon  which  nobody  had 
bet.  Here  and  there  the  shouting  and  laughter 
are  interrupted  by  the  sweet  tones  of  the  "  marem- 
ba/'  the  only  native  instrument.  It  is  a  sort  of 
xylophone  ;  beneath  each  piece  of  wood  there  is  a 
gourd  which  is  the  larger  the  deeper  the  note. 
Each  gourd  is  pierced  at  the  bottom  and  the  hole 
covered  with  a  small  piece  of  tlio  intestine  of  a 
chicketi.  Tlie  instrument  is  phtyed  with  little 
mallets,  and  sometimes  quite  cleverly.  At  any 
rate  the  mozo  manape^  to  dance  to  it,  with  his 
sweetheart,  slow  van'nntes  on  the  waltz  and  ma- 
zourka,  and  to  be  "exceeding:  liappy." 

To  return  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  disasters  which  have  befiilleu  tho 
Panama  Canal  have  effectively  turned  public  at- 
tention to  tlie  rival  project.  This,  coupled  with 
the  expected  annexation  last  spring  of  tho  Ha- 
waiian Islands  by  tho  United  States,  roused  the 
Japanese,  who  are  beginning  to  think  of  colo- 
nizing waste  places,  to  action.  The  Japanese 
residents  in  Honolulu  sent  a  petition,  fortified 
with  6,000  signatures,  to  their  government,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  said  :  "  The  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  when  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  is  completed  and  cablQ  connec- 
tion is  effected  with  the  business  centres  of  the 
world,  and  will  be  of  great  value  and  a  desira- 
ble possession.  A  natural  consequence  of  this 
will  be   conflict  and  strife  with  the  Americans, 


who  have  hitherto  had  everything  their  own  way, 
We  are  far  from  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  affairs  here,  and  our  patriotism  makes  us  turn 
to  our  government  for  redress.  Japanese  influ- 
ence is  great  here,  and  should  be  dominant. 
We  hold  an  important  position  in  the  island,  but 
have  never  asserted  our  rights." 

Foresighted  Americans  have  never  been  insen- 
sible to  the  importance  of  the  canal  when  com- 
pleted, and  not  long  since,  at  the  opening  sitting 
of  the  National  Commercial  Convention  at  New 
Orleans  in  favor  of  the  completion  of  the  canal. 
Judge  J.  B.  Jones  said,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  :  "  The  canal  will  bring  us  to  the  mark- 
ets of  nine  hundred  millions  of  people,  and  will 
doable  our  commerce  between  our  Eastern  Gulf 
and  Pacific  coasts.  It  will  place  the  wheat  grown 
on  the  Pacific  coast  ten  thousand  miles  nearer 
Liverpool,  and  place  San  Francisco  ten  thousand 
miles  nearer  New  York.  Our  coast  cities  will  be 
influenced  as  the  coast  cities  of  Europe  were  by 
the  ocean  trade  of  Oriental  countries." 

Mr.  Jones  also  said  that  if  the  government  ever 
obtained  control  of  the  canal  it  must  be  done  by 
contract  with  the  canal  company  owning  the  con- 
cession, as  Nicurajjiia  M'onld  grant  no  further 
concessions  to  their  government.  He  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  government  control  of  the 
canal.  The  convention  adopted  resolutions  to 
the  effect  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  del- 
egate from  each  State,  should  be  appointed  to 
urge  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  indorsing  the  canal 
scheme,  and  that  the  delegates  of  each  State  rep- 
resented at  the  convention  should  constitute  a 
committee  to  carry  on  the  enterprise  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  Senator  Morgan  urged  that  the  bill 
providing  for  the  indorsement  of  $100,000,000  of 
bonds  should  be  pushed  through.  He  added  that 
the  canal  company  were  willing  to  make  over  to 
the  government  $70,000,000  of  bonds  in  order  to 
give  it  control.  In  his  opinion  the  concession  by 
Nicaragua  of  a  neutral  strip  of  land  along  the 
canal  would  prove  to  be  really  the  cession  of  so 
much  territory  to  the  United  States. 

The  idea  of  piercing  Central  America  by  a  ca- 
nal is  no  new  one,  and  in  1876,  after  a  long  and 
careful  survey  of  tlie  various  routes  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  suggested,  it  was  decided 
by  the  commission  nppointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  the  route  from  San  Juan 
del  Norte  (Greytown),  by  way  of  the  San  Juaa 
River  and  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Port  Brito  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  possessed  greater  advantages  than 
any  other  proposed.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1889, 
the  steamer  Alvera  was  dispatched  to  San  Juan 
del  Norte  with  the  first  expedition  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal. 
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The  company  established  their  lieadqiuirtors  at 
Sail  Jiuin  del  Norte  on  June  3t],  1889,  and  since 
tlieri  they  have  accunmhitftl  there  the  necessary 
niaUTial  fur  Iho  cotistru»*ti(»n  of  an  aque<lnct  to 
Biipply  the  lower  portion  of  the  caual  and  harbor 
witli  fresli  water.  They  have  built  several  miles 
of  railway,  and  have  set  up  a  large  nuntber  of  tel- 
egraph and  telephone  lines.  Considerable  qnan- 
titifs  of  lighters,  piles,  machinery,  etc.,  were 
landed  at  Oreytown  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  harbor  and  fur  nse  in  the  constrnction  of  the 
canal.  Tim  biiihling  of  a  largo  breakwater  was 
also  undertaken  in  order  to  protect  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor  from  being  silted  np  by  the  shifting 
8!Ln<l,  anil  the  result  of  the  work  has  been  eonsid- 
ercMl  ;i3  most  satisfactory  ;  eo  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  a  few  years  interoccanic  commuui- 
cntinn  acro8:i  Central  America  will  bo  an  accom- 
])!ished  fact. 

Tlie  aeeompanyin;?  skotchca  were  made  in  the 
course  of  an  e\[>edilion  over  the  canal  route,  un- 
dertaken by  tlxo  writer  in  the  spring  of  the  pres- 
ent ye;ir. 

After  having  8afely  traversed  two  lengthy  wash- 
outa  created  hy  heavy  rama.  wo  arrived  eventually 
nt  Camp  7,  the  present  terminus  of  tlie  railroad, 
eleven  miles  from  Oreytown,  This  radway  is  to 
i»e  iuiilt  over  the  Divido  Hill  to  Ochoa,  and  its 
ptirnosc  is  maitily  to  transport  atone  taken  from 
there  in  futling  tho  canal  lo  the  Grey  town  Iii*eak- 
water  and  more  largely  to. the  Ochoa  Dam. 

We  nta*le  a  brit*f  stay,  during  which  we  drew 
on  the  canned  supplies  that  we  had  brought  with 
na,  as  the  tropical  forest  affords  nothing  whatever 
in  tlie  shape  of  eatables.  A  man  who  loses  the 
trail  in  the  bush  is  more  than  likely  to  starve 
to  death  nnlesa  he  has  more  than  ordinary 
hunter's  luck.  With  the  exception  of  the  poor 
snbslitutc  for  cabbage  that  grows  on  the  very  tip 
top  of  the  tall  cabbage  ]>alm  there  is  nothing  that 
could  afford  luitriment  to  a  hungry  man. 

After  the  repast  we  took  to  the  canoe  that  lay 
really  for  us  in  the  mirrow  Deseado  River  close 
by.  Our  provisions,  blankets,  mosquito  bars  and 
pyjaTuus,  all  packed  in  watertight  sacks  of  native 
rubber,  were  bundle<l  in  after  u«,  and  the  three 
porters  began  to  dip  their  short  paddles  into  the 
mudtly  water. 

The  river  is  overhung  on  both  sides  by  tall  trees 
with  long  [icndanls  of  creepers  that  often  reaclu'd 
down  to  the  water's  surface.  Fallen  logs  impeded 
progress  everywhere,  and  every  few  yards  it  be- 
came necessary  for  some  of  our  crew  to  jump  into 
tho  river  to  push  tho  boat  over  the  submerged 
trunk  of  a  tree  or  rocks.  The  average  dei>th  did 
not  exceed  2A  feet,  and  considerable  dexterity  was 
required  on  the  part  of  the  paddlers  to  bring  us 


to  the  exaot  spots  where  a  narrow  channel  enabled 
the  canoe  to  pass.  There  seemed  to  be  perfect 
accord  among  these  people,  ami  Ihougli  neither 
of  tliem  uttereti  a  word  unless  spoken  to,  each  o»io 
seemed  to  know  exactly  what  to  do.  They  were 
peculiarly  striking  types  of  Spanish  interbreeding. 
Diego  was  a  pure  Spanish  Arnerir.an.  with  hand- 
some, regular  features,  black  flashing  eyes  and  a 
dull-brownish  skiu.  Pablo  barl  about  one-half 
negro  (or,  as  it  is  here  called,  **  Jamaican  ")  blood 
in  his  veins.  His  origin  showed  in  the  kinky  hair 
and  flat  nose. 

A  turtle,  a  snake,  or  some  peculiar  birJ.  occii- 
siomdly  attracted  attention  from  the  delicious  bits 
of  wood  interior  through  which  we  were  being 
paildled  for  three  miles  ou  our  way  to  Camp 
^[enocal.  There  the  canal  company  had  begun  a 
plantain  and  bauamv  plantation  to  supply  the 
nieBsrooms  for  its  own  men.  The  camp,  which 
stands  on  a  little  hilt,  is  just  a  trifle  above  the 
level  of  the  canal,  tliaC  will  here  be  61  feet  above 
tide  water,  to  which  height  vessels  will  be  raised 
in  two  locks  of  30  and  31  feet  lift  respectively. 
The  site  of  the  third  lock,  by  means  of  which  the 
altitude  of  the  proposed  artificial  extension  of 
L^ikc  Nicaragua,  100  feet,  is  to  be  reached,  is  also 
close  by. 

Tiie  trail  from  this  camp  to  tho  objective  point 
of  our  experlitiori  lay  through  dense  tropical  for- 
ests, where  tho  machetes  of  our  three  i>orter8 
waged  a  continnal  warfare  with  the  dense  under- 
brush and  cree|)ers.  A  few  portions  of  tlie  trail 
excepted,  wliere  it  crosses  the  telegra[»h  lino  idoug 
which  the  trees  had  been  hewn  down,  the  semi- 
darkness  of  a  cathedral  reigneil  tliroughonb  the 
entire  march  of  five  miles.  Tho  many  tortuous 
windings  of  the  Deseiwlo  made  wading  frequently 
necessary  where  a  slimy  log,  hurled  across  hysome 
storm,  does  not  afford  a  slippery  and  insecure 
footing. 

As  nobody  here  in  the  tropica  stands  upon  the 
ceremony  of  removing  footgear  when  wading 
streams,  we  found  ourselves  soon  wet  to  the  skin. 
But  the  water  is  always  rather  warm,  and  the  heat 
of  the  atmosphere  Js  such  that  rheumatism  and 
colds  need  uot  be  taken  into  consideration. 

We  passed  a  number  of  desertecl  camps,  among 
them  the  ruins  of  a  roughly  built  shai'k  w[iei*8 
Senator  Warner  Miller  8i>ent  the  night  when  he 
walke*l  over  nearly  the  same  trail  two  years  ago. 

Presently  we  found  ourselves  confronted  by  a 
romantic  group  of  rocks,  over  which  the  spark- 
ling waters  of  the  Deseado  fell  in  a  series  of  little 
cascades.  These  falls  are  directly  in  the  line  of 
the  canal  cut.  When  the  work  is  undertaken 
the  water  will  be  led  away  in  sluices.  To  avoid 
a  very  rough  climb  up  the  steepest  part  of  the 
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mountain,  very 
proporly    select- 
ed for  t  li  e   en  t 
by  the  engineers 
because  it  repro- 
Eoiits  tlio  deepest 
iiaiaral  dcpressiou,  we  took  n  circuitous  route, 
which  brought  ns  to  a  point  within  a  hundred 
feet  or  bo  of  the  eninmit. 

Tlio  declivity  of  this  hill,  through  wliirh  ii  cut 
*tf  ft  little  over  two  nulea  will  be  re»juired,  is  ex- 
tremely steep.  Tt3  summit  is  a  narrow  ridge, 
Bcarcely  twenty  feet  wide,  and  404  feet  above  sea 


level.     Therefore  the  deepest  cut  to  cnual  level 

will  not  exceed  3"^*8  feet,  us  the  canal  will  here 
pructicftlly  form  a  portion  of  a  large  artificial  ex- 
tension of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

My  companion  showed  me  a  number  of  boro 
holes  where  the  engiueors  h:id  used  the  diamond 
drill  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  mineral 
composition  of  the  hill.  A  few  cores  that  we 
found  near  them  showed  a  bluish  soft  basalt  of 
a  close,  even  grain. 

AVith  an  ample  force  of  men  it  will  requiro  five 
years  to  complete  this  excavation,  ond  with  it  the 
canal. 
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By  ETTA 

Chapteu  xvn 

STHER,    tired    and   dis- 

iraitf  with  nil  her  cop- 
por-colorutl  hftii*  hlow- 
ing  in  soft  rings  from 
iiuiler  her  jaunty  sailor 
hilt,  continued  to  staro 
doAvti  into  the  foamy 
gulfs  of  sunlit  water, 
und  answered  nothjn^^ 
"You  see,  ho  told  mo  that  he  was  in  love," paid 
little  Telfair. 

That  aroused  her. 
"la  it  possible  ?" 

*'  Yes,  'pen  my  sot-.l  !  Don't  say  it's  bad 
form  for  mo  to  niontiou  it — Ferris  iS  making  no 
secret  of  his  feelings,  as  anyoue  may  observe. 
Well,  she's  a  fine  woman — your  cousin;  but  I 
prefer  brunettes  myself.  The  dai'k,  melting  oyc, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  for  niu  !"  and  little 
Telfair  sighed  heavily, 

Esther  found  him  very  tiresome. 
Some  of  his  vapid  remarks   the  wind   carried 
away,  others  she  answered  at  randon».    Presently, 
to  give  a  new  turn  to  tlie  conversation,  she  said, 
with  startling  uUruptness  : 

*' I  wonder,  Mr,  Telfair,  if  drowning  can  be  an 
easy  death  ?" 

**Eh  ?  Oh  !"  cried  Telfair,  in  alarm.  '*Too 
inu(!h  salt,  I  should  say,  for  a  person  who  takes 
comlitueuts  moderately  !  I've  heard  some  rot  of 
the  kind  ;  but,  when  you  think  of  it,  to  (ill  up 
entirely  with  brine  couhin'f  bo  quite  agreeable  to 
one*s  internal  arningemeiits.  You  arc  leaning  too 
far  over  the  rail,  iliss  Daryl.  Jove  !  I  can't  swim 
a  stroke,  but  if  yoii  go  over  1*11  have  to  fling  ni)'- 
self  after  you,  and  we'll  be  sure  to  porish  together. 
Not  that  I  object  to  sliaring  any  sort  of  fate  with 
you*' — and  ho  pavo  her  a  sentimental  glance — 
Vol.  XXXVI..  Xn.  .1^21 
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I. — (Continued). 

*'  but  'twould  bo  awfully  wet  and  inussy,  don't  you 
know  ?'' 

F*8tiier  could  endure  no  more. 

"I  am  a  bad  sailorj  Mr.  Telfair — I  think  I 
must  go  below,''  she  said,  coldly.  And  to  ttte 
little  man's  unspeakable  disappointment  she  van- 
ished down  the  companion  way,  and  was  seen  no 
moro  till  the  sail  was  over. 

That  same  inght,  as  Hruua  Daryl  and  her 
cousin  were  walking  together  on  the  crag,  in  the 
co(d  gray  gloiiniing,  they  met  a  man  in  faultless 
attire,  with  ii  light-  walking  stick  a-swing  in  hi:* 
delicately  gloved  hand,  and  a  faco  serene  and 
smiling. 

"I  have  been  upon  a  quest,  nia'tcmoiselle," 
said  Dr.  La  Merle,  as  ho  pressed  Brnna's  white 
fingers  ill  n  long,  lingering  way.  **lIaTo  you 
missed  me,  my  cliild  ?*' 

*'  Indeed  I  liavo  !**  she  answered,  smiling.  "I 
conld  not  imagiiui  what  had  becon»c  of  you." 

lie  bowed  rolilly  to  Esther — he  made  no  secret 
of  his  aversion  for  the  girl,  and  she,  in  return, 
regarded  him  with  open  antipathy.  With  a  few 
murmured  words  of  cxciiHe  she  now  started  to- 
ward liio  house,  leaving  Bruna  and  tlio  French- 
man together. 

•'  Ah,"  said  La  Merle,  gazing  thoughtfully  after 
the  slender  retreating  figure,  "  that  girl  oppresses 
uie  like  a  nightmare.  Now  that  she  is  gone,  I 
can  speak  freely.  For  three  days,  mademoiselle, 
I  Inive  been  searching  the  city  on  n  fruitless  er- 
rand. I  return  to  you.  baffled,  disappointed,  but 
not  discouraged.  All  things  aro  ])ossib!o  to  him 
who  waits.  Y(»u  have  long  known,  my  child,  that 
I  was  a  melancholy  man  at  heart  ?" 

"  Yes/*  suid  Brnna. 

lie  laid  one  hand  on  his  breast. 

'*  It  was  once  my  misfortune  to  take  part  En  a 
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miserable  tragedy,  my  child.  I  was  not  permitted 
to  reach  its  closing  act,  whicli  has  ever  since  re- 
mained a  profound  mystery  to  me.  AVould  to 
God,"  lifting  his  face  to  tlie  twilight  sky,  "that 
I  could  know  something  of  that  closing  act  !*' 

lie  walked  beside  Iter  in  silence  for  a  space  ; 
then,  with  a  brisk  ctiangc  of  tone,  ho  said  : 

"Mademoiselle,  may  I  ask  the  place  of  your 
cousin's  birth  ?" 

*'  It  was  somewhere  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope," Bruna  answered.  "  Her  mother  died 
abroad,  and  she  was  brought  to  America  and 
consigned  to  the  care  of  her  maternal  grand- 
mother." 

He  seemed  to  hold  his  breath. 

**  Does  she  remember  her  mother  ?*' 

*'I  think  not — I  am  sure  not.  Esther  must 
have  been  a  mere  baby  when  she  died." 

"  I  see.  The  girl  has  been  reared  in  ignorance 
of  many  things.  Quite  as  well.  Let  us  walk  a 
little  faster,  my  child." 

She  always  understood  his  moods.  Briskly  she 
paced  along  by  his  side.  A  primrose  flush  still 
filled  the  sky  ;  the  sea  was  like  an  opaline  mirror. 
Far  away  a  beacon  burned  in  a  high  tower. 

"My  little  Bruna,"  he  commenced  at  last,  "do 
you  know  what  meddlesome  tongues  are  begin- 
ning to  say  about  you  and  me  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  in  unfeigned  surprise. 

He  made  a  passionate  gesture. 

"  Think  back  to  the  day  when  your  guardian 
brought  you  to  me  in  Paris.  Your  name  was  not 
unknown  to  nie,  but  I  did  not  love  it — to  do  good 
to  anyone  who  bore  it  was  not  in  my  mind.  But 
when  I  looked  in  your  heavenly  young  face  I  in- 
wardly Towed  to  put  forth  all  my  powers  to  give 
the  world  and  its  lost  joys  back  to  you.  You 
will  remember  that  I  asked  many  questions  about 
your  history,  my  child  ?" 

"  True,"  assented  Bruna ;  *'  Miss  Rainsford  re- 
marked it  at  the  time.  She  said  that  I  was  hon- 
ored by  the  cariosity  of  a  man  so  busy  and  so 
famous." 

"  Recall  the  weeks  and  months  that  followed. 
I  began  to  pray — I,  who  had  for  a  long  time  for- 
gotten Qod.  Life  became  good.  Before  I  was 
aware  I  found  all  my  thoughts  centred  on  a  lit- 
tle blonde  stranger,  brought  to  me  from  afar,  and 
bearing  the  hated  name  of  Daryl.  I  operated 
upon  your  eyes — with  God's  help  I  restored  your 
sight.  Do  you  remember  the  day  jou  firat  saw 
my  face  ?" 

"  Yes— oh,  yes  !"  she  answered,  breathlessly. 
"  It  was  a  grand  fdte.  Our  pension  was  in  the 
Bue  de  Rivoli.  All  our  friends  from  the  Ameri- 
can colony  called  to  rejoice  with  us,  though  you 
iusisted  that  to  much  excitement  was  bad  for  me." 


"  Little  angel  I  That  day  I  tasted  happiness 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  One  of  yonr 
race  brought  me  great  sorrow  ;  another,  great 
joy.  And  now  those  idiots,  the  gossips,  call  us 
lovers,  and  declare  that  I  came  to  America  to 
seek  your  hand  in  marriage.  They  do  not  con- 
sider that  I  am  old,  and  hare  seen  much  evil,  and 
that  you  are  young,  and  know  only  the  good  of 
life."  He  looked  at  her  sadly,  earnestly.  "  My 
child,  I  carry  in  my  bosom  the  husk  of  a  heart — 
its  core  was  burned  out  long  ago.  All  that  re- 
mains I  offer  you — will  you  accept  it  ?" 

Her  fair  face  was  blank  for  a  moment,  then  she 
broke  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"And  because  the  gossips  have  linked  our 
names  together.  Dr.  La  Merle,  you  feel  it  incum- 
bent on  you  to  say  this  to  me  ?"  she  cried.  "  Fie  ! 
For  such  a  trifle  would  you  spoil  our  camaraderie  f 
I  am  your  '  child  * — the  little  one  whose  eyes  yoa 
unsealed — whose  gratitude  is  as  strong  as  death, 
aud  you  are  my  deliverer,  my  friend  of  friends; 
but  my  lover  ?— oil,  no  I  no  I  Dear  doctor,  if  you 
care  for  me  in  the  least,  don't  ever  talk  such  utter 
nonsense  again  !" 

Half  in  relief,  half  in  sadness,  bo  bent  and 
kissed  lier  hand. 

"  Mon  amie,  you  deserve  something  better  than 
a  })aternal  affection — the  dead  ashes  of  a  heart. 
Eh  bien  !  Ijet  them  talk  on,  then — the  foola  1 
Some  day  you  will  have  a  lover  worthy  of  you — 
maybe  he  is  even  now  at  your  door," 

The  two  were  standing  upon  the  portion  of 
the  crag  up  which  Jack  o'  the  Light  had  once 
scrambled  at  peril  of  life  and  limb.  On  a  bit  of 
beach  below,  left  bare  by  the  ebbing  tide.  Dr.  La 
Merle's  keen  eye  suddenly  discerned  a  man 
dawdling  along  through  the  waning  daffodil 
light,  and  looking  around  him  cautiously.  Hia 
face,  of  course,  was  indistinct,  but  something  in 
the  carriage  of  the  figure  brought  a  red  mist  be- 
fore La  Merle's  sight— made  his  heart  contract,  as 
though  touched  by  a  hot  steel. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  he  cried,  sharply. 

Bruna  looked  over  the  cliff. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  answered.  "Some 
stranger  going  to  Fogport,  probably.  He  is  star- 
ing about  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  He  do^ 
not  suspect,"  smiling,  "  that  he  is  observed." 

The  doctor  leaned  forward  also,  aud  followed 
the  man  with  a  fixed,  devouring  gaze.  Instantly 
his  slight,  elegant  person  seemed  to  expand ;  Lis 
face  grew  wild — diabolic.  At  his  feet  lay  a  de- 
tached flint  rock.  Quick  as  thought  be  seized  it 
in  both  gloved  hands,  and  with  the  strength  of  a 
Titan  hurled  it  straight  down  the  face  of  the 
crag. 

There  was   a  dull    thud.     The    ugly  missile 
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crashed  on  tho  beach,  not  a  yiird  from  the  head 

of  the  solitary  podcfltrinn,  who  Bioppttd  iia  though 
thunderstruck.  Ho  looked  up  at  the  height  where 
La  Merle  stood,  otnlmed  in  the  afterglow.  A 
sudden  panic  seemed  to  seize  liim.  Taking  nim- 
bly tn  his  heels^  he  disappeared  around  a  curve  in 
,        the  shore. 

^m      Brnna  could  only  Btare  in  aTnazoment  at  her 
^*  companion.     As  he  met  her  eyes  the  evil  gleam 
vanished  from  liis  own.     Ho  resumed  his  former 
^K  manner. 

^1     "  A  few  inches  more  and  I  should  have  crushed 
^pihat  fellow  like  a  snake  !*'  ho  said^  coolly.     "  Par- 
^^bleii  !  it  was  his  own  fuult.    Of  whom  did  he  bor- 
row that  air  ?     For  a  moment  he  1em]>ied   me  to 
manshinghter.     Ah,  paidou,  my  chihl.  I  did  not 
^_  mean  to  alarm  you.     No  harm  was  dnne«  you  see. 
^K.Tho  man   received    an    impetus — nothing   niore. 
He  will  reach  Fogport  all  the  sooner  for  hit;  Kcnre. 
KoWj  if  you  like,  we  will  go  in  to  Mile,  llains- 
.  ford.". 


ICUAPTEU  XIX. 
"  What  tho  deuce  can  this  nonsense  mean  ?" 
It  was  Mark  Daryl  who  muttered  the  words.  He 
was  pacing  impatiently  up  and  down  a  room  at 
the  Fisherman's  Keat — that  old  Fogporfc  inn,  al- 
ready known  to  the  reader.  He  held  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand.  His  eyes  ran  hastily  over  its 
contents. 

"She  writes queerstnff,"  he  continued.  **  'Nec- 
essary for  me  to  have  speech  with  you,'  On  what 
subject,  I  wonder  ?  *  Eleven  o'clock — prompt — at 
the  Fisherman's  Rest.'  Hum  T  she  has  no  idea 
of  admitting  me  to  Crag  Head  !  My  niece  is  not 
after  a  reconciliation — otherwise  1  should  have 
been  invited  to  her  house.  It's  something  about 
Esther,  perhaps.  Perdition  take  that  girl  I  She*s 
not  of  the  smallest  importance  now  T 

Mr.  Daryl  had  not  yet  exiled  lumself  to  Eu- 
rope, in  fulfillment  of  a  certain  promise  made  to 
Mrs.  Sydney  Lithgow.  For  the  present  he  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  his  own  land.  As  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  room  at  the  Uest  he  had  a 
prosperous,  well-groomed  look — an  easy,  not  to 
say  insolent,  air.  His  garments  spoke  of  a  6rat^ 
class  tailor  ;  a  solitaire  diamond  sparkled  on  his 
hand  ;  the  repeater  which  ho  consulted  bore  his 
monogram  in  the  same  costly  gems. 

'*  What  the  mischief  does  she  mean,"  he  solil- 
oquized a  second  time,  "by  sending  for  mo  to 
nn.»et  her  here  ?  Curiosity  burns  me.  Is  she 
setting  A  trap  for  bor  fond  uncle,  or  playing  a 
practical  joke  upon  him  ?" 

He  Ijegau  to  grow  nervous.  He  glanced  often 
ftt  hia  watch,  and  more  frequently  yet  toward  a 


window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  suudj 
Fogport  street. 

"The  man  wlio  in  youth  sows  dragon's  teeth 
must  in  after  life  be  ready  to  meet  armed  men  at 
any  turn,"  thonght  Mr.  Duryl.  "  Ah,  horse  hoofs  I 
By  all  the  gods,  this  must  be  my  lady  of  Crag 
Head!  Yes,  yes  I  here  she  comes — Anthony's 
daughter  1" 

He  rushed  to  the  window.  A  girl  in  a  dark- 
blue  habit,  mounted  on  a  bay  horse,  and  entirely 
unattended,  was  just  diufliing  up  to  the  inn. 

He  sjuv  her  spring  lightly  from  the  saddle  and 
enter  the  house — heard  a  murmur  of  voices  in  the 
passage,  and  tiien  tho  door  swung  Iwick,  and  Bruna 
Daryl  stood  face  to  face  with  her  uncle. 

Tall,  white  and  self-posaessed,  she  looked  at 
him  steadily.  Her  brown  eyes  wore  an  imperious 
brightness,  her  blue  riding  cap  gat  like  a  crown 
on  the  gold  coils  of  her  hair. 

*'  Are  you  .Mark  Daryl  Y*  she  asked. 

"At  your  service,  my  dear  niece," he  answered, 
making  her  a  profound  bow. 

Willi  a  quick  mnvement^she  closed  the  door  of 
tho  room,  and  a4lvanrL*d  till  Kl»e  stood  in  a  great 
patch  of  Binishine,  which  fell  in  the  centre  of 
the  paititcd  floor.  Her  long  habit  trailed  behind 
her  ;  she  held  her  whip  in  her  gloved  hand. 

Tliere  was  not  only  courage  in  her  demeanor, 
hnt  cnnscioiis  power,  as  though  she  could,  if  she 
would,  set  her  alondcr  foot  on  hi.'*  neck. 

"You  are  the  man,"  she  said,  calmly,  "who 
was  walking  under  the  cliff  at  Crag  Head  last 
night." 

He  changed  countenance. 

**  Crag  Head — last  night  !*'  he  stammered.  "I 
think  you  aro  mistjiken." 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  replied,  positively  ;  and  then, 
embarrassed  by  the  recollection  of  La  Merle  and 
the  crashing  tlint  rock,  she  made  haeto  to  add  : 
"  But  that  is  your  affair — I  am  not  here  to  talk 
of  it.  Perhaps  you  wonder  why  I  liave  sent  for 
yon  to  meet  mo  in  this  place — ^you,  of  all  men 
under  the  sun  ?" 

He  regained  his  composure, 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  with  an  exasperating 
smile.  "  Your  letter  gave  me  a  prodigious  sur- 
prise. And  you  aro  quite  alone,  I  see — you  have 
not  brought  even  old  Hoger  to  protect  yon.  I 
call  that  bold.  It  means,  I  suppose,  that  jou 
no  longer  fear  your  uncle  ?" 

Her  lip  curled. 

"  My  time  for  fear  has  gone  by,  Mark  Daryl." 

He  looked  nncasy. 

"And  what  may  you  want  of  me,  my  dear 
niece  ?*'  he  said  with  all  the  Bang-froid  he  could 
muster.  "Why  am  I  summoned  to  this  inter- 
view ?" 
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"1  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  you,"  she  re- 
plied. "Of  course,  a  mau  of  your  stamp  has  a 
price  for  everything.  I  did  not  forget,"  with 
withering  contempt,  "to  bring  my  purse  with 
me  from  Crag  Head." 

The  room  was  small  and  low.  He  had  taken 
his  stand  at  a  fair  distance  from  her,  and  was 
watching  her  like  a  cat. 

"  Well,  begin  your  questions,"  he  said,  dryly. 

She  flung  back  her  high,  proud  head,  and 
flashed  on  him  an  unspeakable  look. 

"First  of  all,  Mark  Daryl,  who  was  the  man 
that  you  brought  to  Crag  Head  on  the  night  of 
my  father's  death  ?" 

The  darkness  of  Mr.  Daryl's  mind  was  sud- 
denly illuminated.  A  sardonic  grin  appeared  on 
his  lips. 

**  His  name  was  Bovil,  as  yon  probably  know 
already." 

"  Was  Bevil  his  real  name  ?" 

"I  never  knew  him  by  any  other." 

"  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  you  were  his  inti- 
mate friend.  As  such,  I  ask  you  to  toll  me  his 
present  whereabouts  ?" 

Mr.  Daryl  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  He  had  ex- 
pected reproaches,  threats,  perhaps  a  summary 
visitation  of  justice,  and  lo  !  all  that  she  de- 
manded was  a  little  information  on  the  subject  of 
Bevil. 

"  His  present  Avhereabouts  ?"  He  lifted  his  eye- 
brows vaguely.  "Sorry  to  disapi>oint  you,  Fni 
sure;  but  I've  neither  seen  Bevil,  nor  heard  of 
him,  since  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  you." 

At  mention  of  the  old  nefarious  trick  of  which 
she  had  been  the  victim  her  eyes  flashed. 

"Do  you  speak  the  truth?"  she  demanded, 
haughtily. 

"Ton  honor — yea.  I  took  my  last  look  at 
Bevil  on  that — tliat  night.  Wo  had  a  little  dis- 
agreement immediately  after  tlio  ceremony.  I 
urged  upon  him  certain  measures  to  which  ho  ob- 
jected with — ahem — bullets  !  Ho  was  a  whirl- 
wind of  a  boy — a  born  demon.  I  gave  hiui  up, 
then  and  there,  as  a  hopeless  case,  and  went  olf 
by  myself,  like  a  lame  hare.  For  all  that  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  earth  swallowed  him,  and  if 
so,  may  the  devil  fly  away  with  his  pattern  !  as 
our  Celtic  frieuds  would  say — certainly,  I  do  not 
care  to  meet  his  like  again." 

Sho  stood  like  a  beautiful  statue,  waiting  for 
him  to  continue. 

"I  am  told,"  said  Mark  Daryl,  airily,  "that 
you  have  never  set  eyes  on  your  husband.  You 
were  blind,  of  course,  when  you  married  him, 
and  since  the  return  of  your  eight  he  has  kept 
clear  of  you,  eh  ?  The  more  fool  he,  for  you  are 
an  uncommonly  fine  creature." 


A  long-pent-up  wrath  blazed  in  her  eyes,  made 
her  voice  impressive. 

"  Coward,  base  and  shameless  !  You  have  re- 
ceived no  punishment  for  that  outrage.  Years 
ago  you  should  have  been  put  behind  prison  bars, 
to  repent  of  your  misdeeds.  And  it  seems  that 
you  still  count  on  my  forbearance — on  the  tie  of 
blood  that,  unfortunately,  exists  between  us ! 
What  is  to  hinder  me  from  ordering  your  arrest 
here  and  now  ?" 

He  made  a  nervous  movement. 

"Nothing,  of  course — nothing  at  all!  Only 
the  affair  Avould  create  a  deuce  of  a  scandal,  and 
I  came  to  Fogport  trusting  in  your  honor — ex- 
pecting no  treachery,  of  course." 

She  gave  him  a  look  of  cold  disdain. 

"  Rest  easy — I  cannot  forget  that  you  were  my 
father's  brother.  Let  some  other  person  visit 
upon  you  your  just  deserts." 

He  winced. 

"  Oh,  come,  now  !  All  that  I  did  was  strictly 
for  your  good — a  fact  whicli  you  seem  entirely  to 
overlook.  Bevil,  when  sober,  was  not  a  bad  fel- 
low ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  worth  a  baker's  dozen 
of  Ferris  the  secretary.  I,  your  uncle  and  nat- 
ural protector,  had,  I  take  it,  a  perfect  right  to 
save  you  from  that  sly  rogue.  The  man  I  choso 
in  his  place  has  proved  to  you  that  my  judgment 
was  correct.  He  has  laid  no  claim  to  your  fortune 
or  person — made  no  trouble  for  you  in  any  way. 
Of  course,"  tlioughtfully,  "  he  was  drvnh  the 
night  he  allowed  me  to  marry  him  to  a  sick, 
blind  girl  —  Bevil,  in  his  cups,  could  never  bo 
relied  on.  It's  just  possible  that  when  the  boy  re- 
gained his  senses  he  failed  to  remember  tho  affair 
altogether.  I've  heard  of  such  lapses  of  mem- 
ory in  groggy  men.  Well,  Anthony's  money  Wiis 
s:ived  from  Ferris,  anyway;  and,  as  the  affair  has 
turned  out,  I  can't  see  how  you  can  reasonably 
complain.  Bless  nto !  you  might  easily  have  gone 
further  and  fared  worse." 

Her  small  foot  tappetl  the  bare,  painted  floor 
impatiently. 

"  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  something  definite  about 
the  man,"  she  stormed.  "I  Aviah  to  find  him 
now — immediately  !  Your  comrade — tool — con- 
federate—  Avhatever  he  was — had  antecedents. 
Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that  he  came  from 
nowhere,  and  vanished  into  space  ?  You  must 
have  some  clew  by  whicli  ho  can  be  traced." 

He  regarded  her  with  deepening  curiosity. 
What  purpose  had  sho  in  mind  ?  Why  this  sud- 
den desire  to  nnearth  Bevil  ? 

"  I  first  met  the  lad  in  a  gambling  saloon,"  he 
said,  with  composure.  "  The  news  of  Anthony's 
failing  health  had  just  brought  me  from  Europe, 
to  look  after  my  rights  in  tho  Daryl  property. 
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He.  Bevil,  was  a  phenomenon  at  cards  and  dice. 
ilr  won  outrageous  sams  from  me — me,  a  veteran 
ut  tlie  business  !  Tiiat  was  the  sort  of  intimacy 
that  existed  between  us — uo  other  !  I  haven't 
the  faintest  knowledge  of  his  antecedents.  So 
far  as  I  am  able  to  tell,  he  may  have  sprung 
from  the  bottomless  pit.  Money  lie  always  had  ; 
but,  then,  a  boy  of  his  genius  was  pretty  sure  to 
Keep  a  full  purse.  You  see,  he  had  been  press- 
ing me  hard  for  the  payment  of  certain  dues.  •  I 
fancied  I  might  square  accounts  by  marrying  him 
to  you  ;  but  we  came  to  an  open  rupture,  as  I 
have  already  told  you.  Afterward,  I  tried  to  hunt 
him  up  in  sonio  of  my  old  haunts,  but  without 
success.  He  simply  vanished — effaced  himself,  as 
it  were. " 

A  blank  amazement  fell  upon  Brnna.  Mark 
Daryl  was,  for  once,  telling  the  truth.  He  abso- 
lutely knew  nothing  of  his  old-time  companion. 

"My  dear  niece,"  ho  said,  mockingly,  *' I  am 
waiting  for  the  remainder  of  your  questions,  and 
life  is  short.  What  more  would  you  like  to  hear 
about  your  husband  ?*' 

'*  Do  not  dare  call  him  that !"  she  blazed. 

"  Well,  then,  the  man  you  married.  And  you 
were  counting  on  me  to  help  you  discover  Bevil  ? 
That's  a  pity.  I  can  never  tell  what  I  do  not 
know,  my  dear.  And  now,  may  I,  in  turn,  ask 
one  question — what  is  your  motive  in  hunting  up 
the  fellow  at  this  particular  time  ?" 

She  lowered  her  proud  eyes. 

"  That,  sir,"  very  coldly,  "  is  no  affair  of 
yours." 

"True,"  said  Mr.  Daryl,  with  great  noncha- 
lance; "  but  I  know  something  of  woman  and  her 
ways,  and  so  can  venture  a  guess.  There's  a  lover 
at  the  bottom  of  this  suddea  movement  of  yours, 
Mrs.  Bevil — for  really  that's  your  proper  name  ! 
— and  your  chain,  at  last,  begins  to  chafe  you. 
Some  man  has  appeared,  for  whose  sake  you  now 
mean  to  break  it." 

She  grew  red,  then  pale.  He  saw  that  the  shot 
had  struck  home,  and  laughed  wickedly. 

"  Is  it  the  ex-secretary,  Gabriel  Ferris,  who  is 
urging  you  to  get  a  release  from  Bevil  ?  Has 
that  aly  fox  renewed  his  old  wooing,  and  is  this 
meeting  with  me  your  first  step  toward  freedom  ? 
How  red  you  grow  !  I  have  some  discernment,  it 
appears !  Well,  I  still  hate  that  rogue  Ferris — 
Anthony's  favorite  !  If  he  is  your  choice.  Niece 
Bruna,  I  hope  to  Heaven  that  Bevil  will  turn  up 
immediately,  and  make  a  hot  fight  for  you  and 
your  money.  I'll  swear  the  air  blue  in  any  court 
in  the  land  to  help  him  baffle  the  ex-secretary." 

With  quiet  dignity  she  laid  a  roll  of  bank  notes 
on  a  table  near  him. 

"Take  this,"  she  said,  coldly,  "to  recompense 


yon  for  the  trouble  of  meeting  me  here  to-day. 
We  need  not  talk  further — there  is  really  nothing 
more  to  be  said." 

He  picked  up  the  money  briskly  ;  then  slipped 
to  the  door  in  advance  of  her^  and  clapped  a  hand 
on  its  knob. 

"  Wait  I"  cried  Mark  Daryl.  "  I  want  to  know 
the  truth  before  we  part.  Niece  Bruna.  Is  that 
beggar  Ferris  posing  again  as  your  lover  T' 

She  colored  indignantly. 

"  I  decline  to  answer  you,  sir  I" 

"  Which  means  that  I  have  guessed  shrewdly  ! 
You  ought,"  with  calm  effrontery,  "  to  recognize 
my  rightfal  authority,  Bruna.  Once  I  saved  you 
from  Ferris,  and  now  you  allow  him  to  return  to 
the  attack  and  triumph  over  me.  Ton  my  soul, 
the  least  yon  can  do  this  morning  is  to  invite  me 
to  go  back  with  you  to  Crag  Head,  if  only  to  see 
Esther,  the  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  I  am  a  Daryl  and  a 
father." 

She  had  reached  the  end  of  her  patience. 

"  You  are  also  a  hypocrite,"  she  answered, 
sternly,  "and,  with  the  exception  of  your  friend 
Bevil,  the  greatest  scoundrel  that  was  ever  per- 
mitted to  go  at  large.  You  cannot  come  to  Crag 
Head — no,  not  even  to  meet  Esther,  to  whom,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  you  have  always  been  a  most 
unworthy  father.  I  warn  you,  should  you  at- 
tempt to  set  foot  in  that  house,  my  servants  will 
thrust  yon  out !" 

She  signed  for  him  to  move  from  the  door,  but 
he  did  not  stir.  He  was  looking  at  her  in  a  loweiv 
ing,  sinister  way. 

"  You  have  a  high  spirit,  Niece  Bruna,"  he 
sneered — "devilish  high!  It  ought  to  be  hum- 
bled a  little.  You  are  angry  because  I  cannot 
tell  you  where  to  find  your  husband.  Bah  !  And 
you  will  not  talk  of  the  ex-secretary  ?  Well,  if  I 
ever  meet  him  again  I  will  teach  him  his  place, 
as  I  did  on  a  certain  night  four  years  and  more 
ago " 

Once  again  she  made  a  gesture  for  him  to 
stand  aside,  but  he  held  the  door  firmly  against 
her  departure.  Forbearance  had  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue.  She  raised  her  riding  whip,  and  struck  a 
sharp  blow  across  tlie  hand  that  barred  her  way. 
The  lash  left  a  red  mark  on  Daryl's  flesh,  and 
brought  a  flash  of  wicked  light  to  his  eyes.  He 
fell  back,  however,  and  allowed  his  niece  to  sweep 
out  of  the  room — out  of  the  house. 

In  a  window  of  the  Rest  he  stood  and  watched 
her  as  she  mounted  her  bay  horse  and  turned 
from  the  inn.  At  the  same  moment  a  handsome 
drag  went  by,  driven  by  Dolly  Telfair,  and  fol- 
lowed, at  a  short  distance,  by  a  dashing  figure  su- 
perbly mounted  on  a  horse  as  black  as  night — 
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Jack  o'  tlio  Liglil.  Both  men  raised  Lhoir  lints 
Bt  eight  of  Miss  Daryl,  aiul  Fiithgow  spurred 
promptly  to  her  side,  liia  eagle  face  all  aglow  in 
the  morning  sniishino.  Greotinga  and  responeos 
followed,  and  then  the  two  clattered  off  together 
np  the  santly  street,  in  advanro  of  Telfair's  drag. 

"  Now,  who  the  doiico  is  that  ?"  muttered  Mark 
Daryl,  as  ho  stared  gloomily  after  the  man  on  the 
Lhkck  horse.  "  Looks  like  a  dandy  cavalry  officer. 
Auotlier  admirer,  uo  doubt !" 

Burning  with  wrath,  he  fell  into  the  nearest 
chair.  Tlio  blow  on  his  hand  smarted  ;  a  ma- 
licioua  demon  straightway  entered  into  him. 
That  ]>roiid  blonde  girl  was  now  a  match  for  any 
number  of  unscrnpulons  uncles  !  Iler  scorn  and 
contempt  exasperated  Daryl  greatfy.  He  folt  a 
raging  desire  to  do  her  a  fresh  mischief — to  strike 
Ler  imew  in  some  vulntmblo  spot. 

**  Plague  take  tho  judo  !"  lio  muttered.  **  Of 
course  there's  a  lover  in  t\m  ba(;kgrounJ,  and  of 
course  it's  tho  ex-secretary.  I  wish  I  had  wrung 
his  nerk  the  night  I  threw  him  into  the  closet. 
As  for  Bevil,  that  hoy  must  bo  dofiinct.  Nothing 
but  death  couhl  have  kept  him  rjuiet  for  almost 
^s^  years.  lie's  certainly  got  himself  shot  or 
hung,  otherwise  ray  niece  would  have  heard  from 
him  before  this  date.  Well,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  Gabriel  Ferris  to  procnie  jiroof  of  tlie  young- 
ster's demise  before  he  can  wed  his  old  flatno. 
Now,  how  can  I  block  the  ex- secretary's  game  a 
second  time,  and  how  can  I  take  revenge  for  the 
blow  of  that  girl's  whip  hish  ?" 

Softly  he  rubbed  his  hurt  hand  with  the  palm 
of  the  other,  and  whild  doing  so  he  fell  iuto  a 
deep  study.  

Chaitbr  XX. 

••  Ret>  wft9  the  reign  of  the  rosea 
Over  the  ru8i;-cruwm<(l  laud.'* 

And  red  were  the  roses  in  the  shrubbery  and  un- 
der the  eaves  of  Witch  Hollow,  on  a  certain  sum- 
mer day  when  Mrs.  Sydney  Lithgow  came  down 
to  the  old  shore  house  to  preside  at  a  garden 
party  given  by  her  stepson  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors. 

"My  dear  Brnna/'  said  Miss  Cicely  Rainsford, 
as  slio  made  her  toilet  before  a  massive  old-fash- 
ioued  mirror  in  a  chamber  at  Crag  Head,  fussing 
the  white  like  a  motliurly  lien,  ''I  ipiite  tremble 
at  thu  thought  of  meeting  that  great  lady,  Mrs. 
Lithgow  I  I  am  only  a  plain  person  myself,  un- 
used to  much  grandeur.  Do  you  think  this  gray 
silk  and  point  lace  entirely  suilublo  for  a  garden 
party  ?  And  is  my  hair  in  good  style  ?  So  nice 
of  Mr.  Lithgow  to  give  us  this  pleasure,  and  to 
ask  his  stepmother  down  to  mutruuize  the  affair. 


I  am  quite  delighted  with  that  young  man — he  is 
immcnficly  improved  since  his  wild  boyhood.  Aa 
a  neighbor  I  find  him  a  perfect  success." 

Bruna  smiled.  Though  she  never  talked  of  the 
Witch  Hollow  hotspur  herself,  she  always  list- 
ened when  others  made  him  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. Slie  was  attired  for  tho  garden  party 
in  a  white  cr6pe-de-chine  gown,  adorned  with 
striking  bows  of  gold-colored  velvet.  A  white- 
and-gold  hat  sliaded  her  hair,  and  long  white 
gloves  covered  her  beautiful  arms  and  hands. 
Kstlior,  dressed  in  cream  foulard,  dotted  with 
liuy  rosebuds,  and  wearing  a  stylish  cream-col- 
ored hat  of  crepe  lisse,  with  rosebuds  nestling 
here  and  there  in  it,  stood  in  a  neighboring  win- 
dow, patiently  awaiting  Miss  Cicely's  signal  for 
departure. 

"  Miss  Rainsford,"  said  Bruna,  '*  I  am  sure  you 
need  feel  no  awe  of  Mrs,  Lithgow,  or  any  other 
grau<I  dame.  Your  dress  suits  you  atlmirably. 
Why  this  unwonted  flutter  T* 

"  Oh,  she  is  a  society  leader,  you  know,  and  a 
most  distinguished  woman,  my  dear.  One  may 
affect  to  desjiise  wealth,  style,  social  importance, 
but  all  the  same  they  are  a  power  that  ia  felt  to 
one's  very  marrow.  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Lithgow 
does  not  think  it  a  great  condescension  on  her 
part  to  come  to  this  party  !  Of  course,  you  meaa 
to  dance  ?" 

*'Yc8,  indeed,"  answered  Bruna,  lightly;  ''Es- 
ther aud  I  will  make  the  most  of  our  opportu- 
niiies. 

The  girl  in  the  window  nodded,  but  with  an  ab- 
Bont  air.  For  a  young  creature  on  pleasure  bent, 
Esther  did  not  look  particuhirly  joyous.  Misa 
Itaiiisford  donned  her  bonnet  and  mantle,  and  the 
three  set  forth  by  the  path  leading  down  through 
the  pine  wood. 

It  was  perfect  weather.  Never  had  the  sky 
seemed  so  blue,  tho  lawns  and  shrubbery  of  Witch 
Hollow  so  deeply,  darkly  green.  The  noble  old 
trees  cast  soft  shadows  along  the  thick  ewanl  ; 
flowers  bloomed,  the  great  sea  glistened,  aud  on 
a  long  terrace,  behind  a  barricade  of  vines  and 
hothouse  palms,  the  Hungarian  Bund  waa  dis- 
coursitig  exquisite  music. 

Jack  Lithgow  met  the  Crag  Head  lailies  at  the 
entrance  of  his  grounds,  and  es<H>rled  them  to  the 
thick  of  the  festivity.  Elegant  people  had  come 
from  the  hotels  and  the  surrouniling  villas — ohl 
friendn,  mostly,  of  the  Lithgowa.  Fair  women, 
in  light  and  dninty  costumes,  attended  by  well- 
bred  cavaliers,  tilled  the  easy  loungitit;  seats  tliat 
were  set  in  every  charming  nook.  There  wiis  a 
hum  of  conversation  on  all  sides — subdued  laugh- 
ter, tho  gav  gleam  of  tennis  colors — sparkle,  ani- 
mation, full,  joyous  life. 
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'*  Ijet  me  take  you  to  my  mother,"  said  Jack 
Lithgow  to  the  Crag  Head  ladies,  "  She  is  wait- 
ing to  make  your  acquaintance.'* 

Miss  Rainsford,  a  timid  woman  at  heart,  fell  a 
step  behind  the  others.  The  fame  of  Mrs.  Lith- 
gow  oppressed  her.  She  wondered  if  her  own  ap- 
pearance was  quite  correct — if  her  gray  silk  was 
stylishly  draped — if  the  walk  from  Crag  Head  had 
**  mussed  "  her  in  ai»y  way. 

No  debutante  at  a  queen's  drawing  room  was 
ever  more  nervous  than  Miss  Cicely  at  this  critical 
moment. 

On  the  terrace,  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  fine 
people,  stood  Mrs.  Lithgow,  She  wore  a  pale- 
green  gown,  like  a  calyx,  with  faint  rose  tints 
showing  in  it,  and  rich  panels  brocaded  in  the 
same  soft  hues.  Her  Paris  bonnet  displayed  cor- 
responding colors,  and  she  carried  a  parasol  of 
greenish  pink,  edged  with  pompons  of  pink  os- 
trich tips.  Her  blonde  face  seemed  somewhat 
sharpened,  and  was  decidedly  paler  than  of  old — 
Rumor  whispered  that  Mrs.  Lithgow's  health  was 
fast  giting  way  under  the  strain  of  fashionable 
life — but  certainly  her  loveliness  remained  as  im- 
pressive as  ever. 

She  gave  her  hand  to  Brnna  Daryl,  saying,  **I 
•am  verj/  glad  to  know  you,"  and  her  tone  and 
smile  made  the  commonplace  words  eloquent. 
Then  she  greeted  Esther  with  equal  sweetness, 
caiTying  by  storm  that  young  person's  heart. 
Miss  Rainsford  was  the  last  to  come  forward,  no 
longer  timid  or  self-conscious,  but  an  amazed, 
horrilied  creature,  doubting  the  evidence  of  her 
own  senses. 

Who  was  that  woman,  standing  there  so  fair 
and  queenly  ?  Where  had  she.  Miss  Rainsford, 
seen  her  before  ?  Had  some  halluciimtion  got 
possession  of  the  old  spinster  ?  The  profuse 
blonde  hair,  the  deep-violet  eyes,  the  delicate, 
high-bred  features — she  remembered  them  only 
too  well !  Miss  Cicely  thought  of  the  dreadful 
likeness  Avhich  the  wicked  l3e  Lamotte  bore  to 
Marie  Antoinette.  Equally  strong  was  the  re- 
•Miblance  betwixt  the  forsaken  would-be  suicide. 
Myrtle  Ferris,  and  this  splendid  wife  of  the  rich 
railway  king. 

The  Hungarian  Band  was  playing  Waldteufel's 
**Au  Revoir."  With  that  gay,  tripping  air  in 
her  ears — with  the  entire  company  bobbing  up 
and  down  before  her  disordered  vision — Miss  Cic- 
ely put  out  her  hand  and  touched  that  of  Mrs. 
Lithgow.  Something  was  said — tho  old  woman 
i»cver  remembered  the  exact  words.  Mrs.  Lith- 
gow's  violet  eyes  looked  full  in  lier  own  for  an  in- 
stant— did  she  recognize  the  meek  little  sister 
of  tho  Rev.  Paul  Rainsford  ?  There  was  no 
word,  no  sign.     Miss  Cicely  fairly  tottered  bftok 


from  that  charming  presence,  and  was  obliged  to 
clutch  Bruna  Daryl's  arm,  to  save  herself  from 
falling. 

**  Dear  Miss  Cicely,"  whispered  Bruna,  *'  how 
you  quake  !    Are  yon  ill  ?*' 

"  Take  me  to  a  seat,  my  child,"  implored  Miss 
Cicely,  feebly.  "  You  know  I  can  never  bear  ex- 
citement, and  this — oh,  this  is  dreadful !  1  am 
utterly  overwhelmed  !  Do  you — oh,  my  dear,  do 
you  see  poor  Gabriel  anywhere  about  ?" 

"Poor  Gabriel  ?  Why  poor  ?  Yes,  he  is  yonder 
on  the  lawn,  talking  with  Mr.  Telfair,"  answered 
Brnna ;  and  she  assisted  Miss  Cicely  to  a  chair 
under  the  trees. 

"I  wonder — oh,  Bruna,  I  do  wonder  if  he  has 
yet  seen  Mrs.  Lithgow !" 

"AVhy,  he  is  a  guest  in  tho  house.  Miss  Cicely. 
And  besides,  he  met  the  lady  several  months  ago 
in  town." 

"  Give  me  a  fan,  my  dear  !"  gasped  Miss  Rains- 
ford.    "Here  comes  Mr.  Lithgow." 

Jack  o'  tlie  Light  had  observed  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  followed  the  ladies  quickly, 

"The  heat  has  upset  you.  Miss  Cicely,"  ho 
said  ;  and  from  the  refreshment  buffet  he  has- 
tened to  fetch  her  a  strange,  delicious  drink  com- 
pounded of  crushed  strawberries,  whipped  cream, 
ice  and  champagne. 

"This  will  revive  you,"  he  said,  kindly;  then 
he  fixed  his  gray  level  gaze  on  Bruna.  •*  Go  and 
dance.  Miss  Daryl — I  will  take  care  of  Miss  Cic- 
ely. As  your  host,  it  i3  my  duty  to  look  after 
your  pleasure  to-day — Dr.  La  Merle  is  waiting  for 
you  yonder." 

"Yes,  go,  my  dear,"  urged  Miss  Rainsford. 
**  Indeed,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  either  of  you. 
Let  me  sit  here,  quite  alone,  and  watch  these 
people.     I — I — want  to  think." 

Bruna  went  away,  as  she  was  bidden  ;  and  im- 
mediately La  Merle  met  her,  and  led  her  to  the 
centre  of  tho  wide  garden,  where  stood  a  plat- 
form for  the  dancers,  canopied  with  green,  and 
wreathed  in  roses  of  every  hue.  Tho  two  plunged 
straightway  into  the  mazes  of  a  waltz.  Bruna 
had  learned  to  dance  in  Paris,  and  every  move- 
ment of  her  lithe  young  body  was  grace  itself. 
All  eyes  followed  her  as  she  floated  along  in  tho 
arms  of  La  Merle.  From  the  crown  of  her  blonde 
head  to  the  hem  of  her  charming  gown  she  was  a 
dream  in  white  and  gold — the  fairest  woman  by 
far  in  Jack  o'  the  Light's  old  seaside  garden  ;  for 
Mrs.  Sydney  Lithgow  had  passed  the  time  of 
youth,  and  therefore  could  not  be  compared  to  a 
girl  of  one  and  twenty. 

Gabriel  Ferris,  leaning  against  a  vine-hung 
post  of  the  veranda,  watched  Bruna,  with  a  heart 
full  of  raging  jealousy.    The  red-haired  French 
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doctor  leaned  to  whisper  aonietbiiig  to  liia  partner. 
With  A  nod  and  a  bright  smilO;  alio  responiled. 
ThrilliTig  at  the  sight,  Ferris  moved  uneaBily  from 
liis  post,  and  stumbled  in  some  feminine  draperies 
that  chanced  to  he  in  his  way. 

*'  Beg  pardon  !"  he  stammered.  "  I  am  a  blun- 
dering follr»w.     What  harm  have  I  now  done  ?" 

'*  None/*  answered  Esther  Daryl,  as  alie  gath- 
ered up  her  foulanl  gown  from  liis  vandal  feet, 
Thero  wa«  no  smile  on  her  lips,  and  her  velvety- 
dark  eyes  were  altogether  too  6ad  for  a  garden 
party. 

"  What  V  said  Ferris,  toadli^d  with  a  vagne 
coinpfission.  "Are  vou  not  damMiig,  Misa  Es- 
ther r 

"  No,"  she  answered,  briefly. 

"Cannot  I  persuade  you  to  take  a  turn  with 
mer 

*'  Do  you  really  wiah  it  ?"'  she  asked,  in  a  faint 
TO  ice. 

"  Most  certainly." 

He  led  her  to  her  place.  The  merry  music 
pealed.     Thpy  capered  away  together. 

"  May  I  aak  if  yon  liear  anything  from  Ma- 
dame Marthe  in  these  days  ?"  said  Ferris  to  his 
companion. 

Slie  shook  Iter  head. 

"  I  have  written  several  letters,  and  all  have 
come  back  to  me  unopened.^' 

"  By  Jove  I  tlio  old  one  does  not  mean  to  for- 
give yon,  then  ?" 

She  drew  a  quirk  hrpath. 

"  No.  I  must  now  remain  at  Crag  Read  in- 
deBnitely,  for  no  other  home  is  left  to  me.^' 

"  Oh,  you  could  not  do  better,  you  know,"  he 
said,  in  a  cheerful  voice.  "  Your  cousin  is  an 
angel  ;  you  ought  to  be  happy — very  happy  with 
her.  Miss  Esther." 

She  gave  him  a  qnecr  misleading  smile. 

"  Certainly  Bruna  is  an  angel,  and  I  hope  I 
am  not  ungrateful  for  all  her  kindneas.  Please 
move  a  little  fa.ster,  Mr.  Ferris — wo  are  dancing 
rather  badly,  I  fear.  It  is  plriin  that  you  care 
nothing  for  this  sort  of  lunuseuicMt." 

"  Quite  true,"  he  answeieil,  frankly;  and  as  soon 
AS  tije  dunce  etuliMl  KT^ther  found  heraolf  deserted. 

Ferris  was  o^,  liko  ii  shot,  in  piirsnit  of  Briina 
Daryl,  As  ho  snatched  her  from  La  Merle  lie 
said,  in  a  half-i.*hoked  vt»jce  : 

"  Couie  ikud  walk  with  mo.  Brnna.  There  is 
Bomethiiig  timt  1  mnat  an*!  will  say  to  yon- — you 
shall  not  pnt  me  of!  longer." 

She  made  no  demur.  Perhaps  she  was  tired  of 
evading  him.  Sooner  or  later  one  must  face  the 
inevitable.  They  turned  into  a  secluded  walk, 
leading  away  into  the  dense  shrubbery. 

•*  Why  do  you  allow  that  Frenchman  to  act  as 


though  he  was  your  proprietor  ?"  began  Ferris, 
in  an  indigmint  tone.  "  Cannot  you  see  that 
everybody  is  talking  ?" 

"  NoJ*  she  answered,  in  surprise  ;  *'  I  have  not 
observofl  it." 

There  was  an  unusnal  play  of  color  in  her 
cheek,  and  the  breath  came  and  wont  quickly  on 
her  parted  reil  lips.  Ferris  set  his  teeth  as  he 
looked  at  her. 

"  Were  the  man  Abaddon  himself,  I  suppose 
you  would  still  feel  for  hini  the  same  vast  grati- 
tude, Bruna  ?" 

"  Yea,"  she  an8were<l,  with  perfect  composure, 
"I  would  prai.se  him  to  the  heavens — I  would 
kneel  in  the  dust  before  him." 

He  frowned. 

"A  girl's  enthusiasm!  Here  is  a  chair — sit 
down  for  a  moment." 

She  took  the  seat  to  which  he  pointed  her. 
Near  at  hand,  the  sound  of  a  brook,  babbling  over 
broken  stones,  saUtterl  their  ears.  At  Bruna's  side, 
in  a  bed  of  ^^ry  carnations,  stood  an  old  sundial, 
bearing  the  motto,  '*  Fiigit  hora."  Orioles  sung 
overhead,  and  an  army  of  yellow  butterflies  flut- 
tered in  and  out  of  the  shrubbery,  like  winged 
flowers. 

"  We  must  uuflerstand  each  other,"  said  Ferris, 
sulkily.  **  I  will  no  longer  attempt  to  meet  you 
as  an  ordinary  acquaintance,  Bruna — it  is  prepos- 
terous to  expect  it." 

He  would  have  been  glad  to  detect  some  eon- 
fusion  in  her  face  or  mannor,  but  she  sat  like  a 
statue.  lie  seized  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  h'\& 
lips.  Alas  !  fivo  years  before  the  sweet,  proud- 
month  had  not  been  denied  him  I 

"  Bruna,  you  loved  me  when  you  were  blind  ; 
now  that  you  have  eyes  to  see,  cannot  you  love 
mo  still  ?  Do  I  need  to  woo  you  again  ?  Are 
you  not  the  same  girl  whose  happiness  Anthony 
Daryl,  in  dying,  confided  to  my  keeping  ?  Tell 
me.  what  is  it  that  now  stands  between  ns  ?" 

The  tears  gathered  in  her  brown  eyes. 

"Time  and  change/'  she  answered. 

"  You  mean " 

"That  I  cannot  think  and  feel  like  the  Bmna 
whom  you  knew  five  years  ago,  Gabriel." 

He  drew  a  heavy  breath  of  apprehension. 

"  Ah  !" 

"When  I  went  abroad  with  Miss  Cicely  and 
my  guardian,"  she  said,  sadly.  "  I  tried  to  forget 
everything  wliich  1  hud  left  behinil  mc — to  re- 
member, yon  know,  was  to  make  myself  unhappy 
for  naught.  Then  came  the  recovery  of  my  sight, 
and  the  years  in  a  foreign  school.  I  was  no 
longer  my  old  self,  but  a  new  creature.  You 
Cannot  understand  it,  I  suppose,  and  I  fear  I 
cauuot  make  it  plain  to  you  ;  but  to  remain  the 
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eamo  Bruna  in  the  face  of  such  changes  was  sim- 
ply imiiossible." 

•*  In  aliort,"  sail]  Ferris,  bitterly,  "while  your 
eyes  were  sealed  you  lavcil  me,  and  when  they 
were  opened  that  love  died." 

She  colored  faintly. 

**  I  think  you  are  right.  Perhaps  my  lore  for 
yon  was  always  of  the  sisterly  kind,  Gabriel.  Re- 
member, I  was  young — very  young,  and  you  were 
my  first  lover." 

**  I  am  not  likely  to  l>e  your  last,"  he  said,  ill- 
naturedly.      "That  infeniai    I^a  Merle ilut 

I  disdain  to  abut^e  an  absent  person.  Who  would 
have  thought  yon  bo  finkle,  Brnna  ?  Am  I  to  un- 
dersUmd  that  you  no  longer  care  for  me  in  any 


way 


v» 


She  put  on  a  pretty,  beseeching  air. 

"Indeed  I  care  for  you  I**  she  replied,  sweetly. 
"  Yon  are  my  brother,  dear  Gabriel  ;  my  friend  of 
friendiJ,  whom  I  HJiall  ulwuya  trust  and  esteem " 

"Brother  —  friend!"  he  eelioetl,  imligtumtly. 
"'Pon  my  soul,  you  are  enuugli  to  drive  me 
frantic,  Bruna  I" 

"  Do  not  bo  angry.  I  am  sorry  Mint  papa's 
wishes  concerning  us  can  never  be  ftiHillcd— hoi  ry 
that  I  am  so  dull  and  cold — so  unlike  the  blind 
girl  of  five  years  ago.  But,"  with  a  little  flash  of 
resentment,  "you  must  not  reproach  me  for  out- 
growing the  old  attachment,  Gabriel.  Do  you 
not  know  my  history — my  unfortunate  position  ? 
Can  you  forget  that  I  have  never  been  properly 
released  from  the  person  who  married  me  in  your 
atea^I  ?" 

His  comely  face  darkened. 

"  Certainly  I  do  not  forget !  Who  have  we  to 
thank  for  the  present  stale  of  things  ?  Mr. 
Mihimay,  of  course.  Well,  to  your  accepted 
lover,  Bruna,  belongs  the  task  of  freeing  you 
from  the  fellow  Bovil.  Tiie  man  of  your  choice 
— the  man  who  wins  your  heart^must  find  and 
punish  that  lawless  ruftian." 
-She  nodded. 

"And  he  will  consider  the  service  his  own  pe- 
culiar right — it  is  fitting  that  he,  and  no  other 
party,  should  assume  it." 

"  Maybe,"  sho  answered,  thoughtfully. 

"  Bruna,  will  you  give  the  work  to  me — will 
you  permit  tne  to  efTect  your  release  ?" 

"I  cannot,  Gabriel." 

"Then  yon  leave  me  no  shadow  of  hope  ? 

''How  can  you  talk  of  hope  when  I  tell  you 
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plafniv  tJiat  I  no  lonirt^r  love  y'>»»  • 

IJe^'^ave  her  a  bitter,  dcsi'amng  gli 
^,,rmu^  on  his  heel,  d:L.l.mI  off  up  t  K 


lance,  and 
iio  winding 

,,,,k.     There  I.e  sn jiicnI.V '  l""""^'''  "'l  ^ff^' 
^..     1  .  D  •     •     .      .       eld  ii»i^  solitary,  was 
Miss  C.cely  Kainsforrl,  n-l.o.  f       Ligl.t's  garden 
niakii.g 'ic' "■sy  from  Jiick  0   ^"^      *""      '^ 


party,  straight  toward  the  boundary  wall  of  Crag 
Head. 

"  I  am  ill,  Gabriel — I  think  I  must  go  home," 
she  faltered,  at  sight  of  her  foster  son.  "  Pray 
excuse  me,  somehow,  to  Mr.  Lithgow,  and — and 
— his  mother  !  Oh,  my  poor  boy  !"  She  caught 
the  young  man's  arm  with  feverish  energy.  "She 
is  a  very  lovely  woman  —  that  Mrs,  Lithgow  I 
Does  eiio  attract  you  powerfully  ?  Do  you  know 
her  well  ?  Is  she  very,  very  kind  to  yon,  Ga- 
brio!  r 

Ho  wondered  if  the  feBtivitics  had  a£fected 
Miss  Cicely's  wits. 

"Kind?  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  indifferently. 
"  And  I  am  bound,  of  course,  to  like  Jack's 
mother,  though  not  to  any  powerful  extent,  Misa 
Cicely.  I  Imve,  perhaps,  met  her  a  half-dozen 
times  in  town." 

"  lias  she  seen  you  here — Iiere — /o-dat/f" 

"  Certainly.  We  exchanged  greetings  when  she 
arrived  at  Wilch  Hollow,  about  a  half-hour  before 
luncli.  She  remarked  that  the  day  was  fine,  and 
1  did  not  contradict  her." 

Miss  Cicely  clutched  his  arm. 

"  My  boy  !  my  boy  I'* 

"  Why,  what's  come  over  you,  little  woman  ?■• 
ho  cried,  in  astonishment.  "You  look  quite 
broken  up." 

"It  is  nothing — notliing.  But  tell  me,  did  I 
do  my  duty  by  yon  in  the  old  days,  Gabriel  ? — 
did  I  care  for  you  faithfully  at  Bear  Mountain 
Manse  ?     Were  yon  happy  there  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes,  to  all  your  questions  !  You  were 
the  dearest  little  mother  in  the  world  to  me.  1*11 
wager  Jack  does  not  love  that  handsome  Mrs. 
Sydney  half  as  well  as  I  lovo  you,  Jliss  t'icely  !" 

"Thank  you  for  saying  that,"  she  murmured, 
faintly.  Then  s!»e  tried  to  collect  herself.  "  Mrs. 
Lithgow  is  making  a  great  sensation  at  the  party, 

eh  r 

"Of  course.     No  other  woman  is  ever  looked 

at  or  thought  of  whon  she  is  by,  you  know.  But 
what  do  you  and  I  care  about  Mrs.  Lithgow  ? 
Give  your  attention  to  me,  Misa  Cicely.  Some- 
thing has  put  me  out,  as  you,  perhapa,  can  see. 
Shall  I  tell  you  about  it  ?  I  have  been  nmking 
love  to  Bruna,  and  with  disastrous  results  !" 

"Gabriel  I"  she  cried,  in  dismay, 

"Yes.  She  li:»s  rejected  me  unconditionally. 
She  loves  mo  no  longer.  From  tirst  to  last,  Mifis 
Cicely,  I  have  been  a  precious  fool  !" 

*  *  *  «  4c  * 

Through  the  garden  of  Wil<'h  Hi>llow  the  music 
sounded  on.  In  dancing,  flirting  and  tennis  the 
merry  hours  went  by.  Upon  the  terrace,  under 
lines  of  Oriental  liinterns,  strung  like  huge  pink 
and  crimson  bubbles,  tables  were  spread,  light 
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wines  flowed,  silver  and  Sevres  glittered.  Little 
Polly  Telfair  was  hovering  close  to  Esther  Daryl, 
now  tenderly  pressing  tlie  strawberries  and  ices 
upon  her  notice,  now  lost  in  rapt  contemplation 
of  her  long  eyelashes  and  tlio  beauty  of  the  sea- 
shell  ear  into  whicli  his  entreaties  were  directed. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Litligow's  husband  at  this  party  ?*'  the 
girl  asked,  listlessly, 

"  No,"  said  Telfair  ;  "  the  railway  king  is  a 
busy  man.  He  rarely  finds  -^imo  to  attend  his 
wife.  To-morrow  she  will  go  to  her  Newport 
villa,  don't  you  know  ?  and  the  town  will  bo  a 
howling  Sahara  till  autumn  brings  her  back 
to  it/' 

Esther's  eyes  wandered  to  the  spot  where  Mrs. 
Lithgow  was  holding  court. 

"Sho.  is  like  a  marquise  of  the  old  regime,*^ 
she  murmured,  **  all  grace  and  vivacity." 

*'  Just  so,"  assented  Dolly.  "Gives  you  the  im- 
pression that  she  never  knew  a  real  care  or  trou- 
ble in  her  life,  eh  ?" 

"The  woman  does  not  live  who  never  knew 
care  or  trouble,"  scoffed  Esther. 

And  as  sho  spoke  Mrs.  Sydney  Lithgow  as- 
cended the  steps  of  tlie  terrace  and  approached 
the  place  where  Esther  eat.  Did  she  know  tliat 
the  girl  before  her  was  Mark  Daryl's  daughter  ? 
Jack  o'  the  Light  had  given  her  considerable  in- 
formation concerning  the  D.iryls, 

Mrs,  Lithgow's  eyes  flashed  over  the  charming 
face  fKii^.  petite  figure,  but  discovered  no  resem- 
blance to  repulse  or  annoy  her. 

"  Do  you  like  garden  partiep,  Miss  Daryl  ?"  she 
nskcd,  as  sweetly  as  though  the  utterance  of  that 
hated  name  did  not  cost  her  au  inward  shudder. 

"This  is  the  first  that  I  ever  attended,  mad- 
am," confessed  Esther,  quietly. 

"  The  elderly  lady  who  came  with  you — Miss 
Rainsford — she  had  a  most  interesting  face,  but 
I  no  longer  see  her.    Is  she  still  in  the  grounds  ?" 

Esther  looked  around.  Miss  Cicely  was  no- 
where visible. 

"Sho  is  my  cousin  Bruna's  former  governess, 
madam,  I  think  sho  had  a  sudden  illness  just 
after  her  arrival.     Shall  I  inquire  about  it?" 

"Oh,  no;  do  not  trouble  yourself — it  is  of  no 
consequence,"  answered  Mrs.  Lithgow.  "  I  shall 
doubtless  encounter  Miss  Rainsford  again." 

And  with  a  gracious  nod  she  glided  on  across 
the  terrace,  her  pale-green  gown  shimmering 
softly,  her  elegant  carriage  and  high-bred  face 
suggestive,  indeed,  of  some  grand  court  dame. 
Under  a  cluster  of  tall  palms  at  one  end  of  the 
veranda  Miss  Winthrop  and  Jack  Lithgow  were 
talking  together.  Mrs.  Sydney  smiled  kindly  on 
the  pair  as  ehe  swept  by.  Both  looked  after  her 
attentively. 


"  La  blanche  Reino,"  murmured  Miss  Winthrop, 
"  Surely,  Jack,  you  will  join  her  at  Newport  in 
August,  will  you  not  ?" 

"I  cannot  say,"  replied  Lithgow.  "Do  not 
look  for  me — this  is  a  world  of  uncertainties." 

Miss  Winthrop  Avoro  a  wonderful  cream-col- 
ored gown,  with  dashes  of  soft  red  in  it.  Ilor 
dark  eyes  were  melting  and  seductive,  her  teeth 
white  as  milk.  She  might  be  sallow  and  some- 
what ugly,  but  she  was  fascinating. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  reflectively — "I  really 
wonder  what  the  attraction  can  be  which  keeps  a 
man  like  you  in  this  witch  den,  Jack  !  Of  course, 
I  should  at  once  suspect  a  romance  did  I  not 
know  you  to  be  a  confirmed  woman  hater." 

"Am  I  that  ?"  ho  asked,  in  surprise. 

She  smiled  archly. 

"  Unless  Mrs.  Lithgow  has  effected  your  refor- 
mation." 

"  If  the  woman  lives  who  could  reclaim  a  mis- 
ogynist, it  is  she ;  but  I  never  laid  claim  to  the 
character." 

"At  least,  you  do  not  believe  in  what  the 
Ercnch  call  the  grandc  passio7i  9" 

"  Pardon,  I  do.  Yes,"  with  sudden  vehemence, 
"God  knows  I  do  I" 

For  years  she  had  loved  him.  He  was  ns  well 
aware  of  the  fact  as  the  rest  of  the  world — Miss 
Winthrop  took  little  pains  to  conceal  it.  She 
stole  a  soft,  laughing  glance  at  his  tawny  face. 

"  It  is  delicious  to  hear  you  make  that  confes- 
sion," she  said,  "  Come  to  Newport  next  month. 
Jack.  Your  mother  wishes  it — your  friends  wish 
it.  To  bury  yourself  in  a  place  like  this  is  the 
n»ost  unaccountable  of  all  your  whims." 

"  Newport  ?"  answered  Jack  o'  the  Liglit,  in  a 
lively  tone.  "I  do  not  know — I  cannot  tell.  A 
promise  of  any  kind  is  a  fetter,  which  should  not 
bo  lightly  assumed.  You  hardly  appreciate  Witch 
Hollow.  If  the  spice  of  life  is  variety,  I  have  it 
here — shore,  sea,  a  sottp^on  of  ancient  witchcraft 
combined  with  a  good  deal  of  the  modern  kind — 
yachting,  clambakes " 

"Jack,  may  wo  expect  you  by  next  month  ?" 

He  shook  his  head,  smiling. 

"  I  should  be  no  addition  to  your  charmed  cir- 
cle. There's  a  taint  of  barbarism  about  mo  now. 
Polite  society  and  1  no  longer  harmonize." 

"Nonsense!  Yon  deliglit  to  slander  yourself. 
Entre  nous,  is  not  that  Miss  Daryl  a  striking 
girl?" 

Lithgow  looked  steadfastly  at  Esther. 

'*Ye8.  Titian-gold  hair,  and  eyes  like  a  sul- 
tana. Little  Telfair  is  decidedly  epris — her 
charms  have  quite  turned  his  head." 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  one,  but  the  blonde — the 
girl  with  the  romantio  story  of  blind  eyes  restored. 
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All  elie  needs  is  a  Cfreck  chiton^  to  mnko  n  stutuo 
out  of  her." 

His  gray  glance  swept  the  crowd,  ami  alighted 
oil  Brunii,  who  was  jiifit  corning  from  tho  tcuuia 
court  with  Dr.  La  Merle. 


*'  A  tolerablo  prolilo,"  ho  answered,  calmly  ; 
"Bometliiug  of  tlio  ancient  eaineo  order.  Her 
friends  think  tliat  bhe  has  foiiiul  her  fate  in  that 
Kronchman.  With  most  women  an  ardent  grati- 
tude is  a  long  step  toward  love," 
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"All,  indeed  !"  mnrmured   yilss  Wintiirop,  in 

a  piizr.k'd  tone. 

♦  »♦♦♦* 

TliD  gardeii  party  was  over ;  the  last  guest  had 
departed. 

Gabriel  Ferris  and  his  host  stood  together  un- 
der the  globes  tluit  burned  like  looped  riiinbows 
in  the  low  veranda.  The  fitur^  were  out.  A  damp, 
ealtv  brcexe  blew  from  the  sea. 

**  I  have  received  mjr  cougiy  Jack,"  Ferris  said, 
briefly.     **  I  must  go." 

liilhgow  turned  and  looked  at  the  speaker. 
Was  it  the  colored  lights  which  gave  liis  (ace 
tliat  sudden  curious  pallor? 

*'  Slic  has  rejected  you,  Gabe  V* 

•»  Exactly." 

Thei^e  waa  a  moment  of  heavy  silence. 

**  You  have  had  the  first  chance,  old  man  ?" 

"True." 

*'  And  now,  of  your  own  accord,  you  leave  the 
field  to  others  ?"  ' 

•'  Since  there  is  no  further  hope  for  me^yes." 

.lark  o'  the  light  stepped  down  from  the  ve- 
randa into  the  shadowy  garden.  WU  servants 
were  still  moving  about  tliero,  clearing  up  the 
lawns  and  setting  things  in  order  for  the  uight. 
He  lifted  his  facMs  to  the  mocking  stars. 

•*  Well,"  he  muttered,  drawing  a  deep  breath, 
"  he  has  tried  his  luck — it  now  remains  for  mo  to 
try  mine  !''  _ 

CHAITEU   XXI. 

A  8TYUSH  little  c^irt,  attached  to  a  fat  black 
poity,  in  yellow  harness,  rollod  along  the  smooth 
grny  beach.  Esther  Daryl,  dressed  in  cool  fresh 
lawn,  occupied  the  vehicle.  It  was  the  morning 
after  the  garden  party  at  Witch  IlnDow.  »She  was 
driving  to  Fogport,  on  an  erraud  for  Miss  Cicely. 

The  sunshine  fell  on  land  and  sea  in  a  mellow 
flood.  The  ebb  tide  receded  from  the  beautiful 
coust  in  long,  pule,  rippling  lines.  Noiselessly 
the  wheels  of  tiie  cart  turned  on  the  wot  sands. 
Esther,  with  the  reins  hold  listle.^sly  in  hor  small 
gloved  hands,  let  her  dark  eyes  wander  to  the  far 
horizon,  where  a  fleet  of  white  sails  glistened,  like 
a  cloud  of  giguntic  butterflies,  against  the  blue. 

Suddenly  Goblin,  the  jwny,  shied  with  such  vio- 
lence that  the  lines  were  nearly  jerke<l  from  tho 
girl*8  grasp.  Flat  on  the  sand,  in  the  very  path 
of  the  aninml,  lay  a  man,  with  a  stout  stick  by 
his  side,  and  a  dilapidated  hat  drawn  low  over 
his  brows.  Like  the  Jews  in  Thackeray's  ballad, 
be  was 

"  Uncombed,  uuuiiahed,  anbarbured  ;'* 

and  no  sooner  did  Esther's  eyes  fall  on  him  than 
lier  whole  soul  was  filled  with  disgust. 


'•Get  up  at  once,"  she  commanded,  tugging 
hard  to  restrain  Goblin,  '*  and  let  me  |)ass,  sir  V 

Tho  man  thrust  back  his  hat,  aiul  revealr'd  a 
heavy  face,  reddened  by  strong  potations.  Ue 
did  not  move,  but  simply  leered  at  the  speaker. 

"Your  servant,  misg,"  he  said,  with  airy  inso- 
lence. 

'•  Wliy  do  you  lie  there,  frightening  passers- 
by  ?*'  cried  Esther,  indignantly.  **  If  you  do  not 
rise  my  pony  will  certainly  trample  you — I  can- 
not hold  him." 

At  these  words  tlie  fellow  scrambled  to  his  feet 
and  picked  up  his  heavy  stick.  lie  was  young 
and  coaraely  built — a  common  tramp,  evidently. 
As  he  stared  at  Esther  a  round  oath  dropped 
from  his  lips. 

*'  ril  bo  hanged  if  you  ain't  a  rum  one,  miss  I" 
he  said  ;  "a  real  blazer  for  good  looks!  31  ay  I 
make  bold  to  ask  your  name  ?" 

With  an  annihilating  glance  Esther  laid  her 
whip  on  Goblin's  back,  and  off  dashed  the  pony, 
leaving  the  tramp  far  in  the  background.  Aa 
Esther  turned  the  tiret  curve  in  the  slioro  another 
muscnline  figun*  appeared  in  view,  eagorlv  ad- 
vancing, with  hat  uplifted— little  Dolly  Telfair. 

"Oh,  by  Jove  !  you  know,"  he  cried,  his  lean, 
sallow  face  growing  radiant  .is  he  approached  the 
pony  cart,  •' I'm  delighted  to  meet  you,  ^liss 
Dary!,     You  are  out  for  a  morning  drive,  eh  ?'* 

Eqtuilly  glad  wits  Esther  to  encounter  a  male 
friend  on  that  lonely  beach.  The  tramji  had 
shaken  her  nerves.  She  drew  (ioblin's  rein,  and 
with  unusual  sweetness  atiBWorcnl  ; 

"I  am  going  to  Fogport,  Mr.  Telfair,  on  an 
errand  for  Miss  Raiusford." 

*'How  fortunate  1  I  was  about  to  torn  that 
way  myself,"  said  Telfair,  with  brazen  mendacity 
— the  truth  wus,  the  little  man  was  walking  to 
Witch  Hollow,  to  see  Jack  Lithgow — "oh,  I've 
been  hurrying  along  at  a  killing  pace,  you 
know  I"  Then,  niakitig  his  hint  broad  and  ap- 
plicable, ''Tliis  beach  is  beastly  for  a  constitu- 
tional, and  Tm  quite  done  up." 

"AVill  you  take  a  scat  in  the  pony  cart  ?"  said 
Esther. 

Ho  scrambled  promptly  to  a  place  beside  her. 

"  Thanks,  awfully  !  How  good  of  you  to  ask 
me  !  I  don't  care  for  pony  carts  in  general — 
tlioyVe  somewhat  binnpy  :  but,  by  Jove,  I'd  be 
charmed  to  ride  in  a  Roman  chariot,  if  ifon  were 
inside  it  !*' 

Esther  stole  a  glance  at  the  little  man's  wizened 
visage  and  prominent  eyeglass,  ntid  smiled. 

•*1  fear  that  neither  of  us  would  look  well  in 
the  vehicle  of  the  Csesars,"  she  said,  lightly  ;  and 
Goblin  started  on  again.  He  was  decidedly  fresh, 
and  t!ie  remembrance  of  the  tramp  bothered  him. 
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Fwruud  to  fix  her  attention  on  liis  antics,  Jistlior         **  Will  you  marry  me,  Miss  Daryl  ?"  lie  said/re- 
fiiilcd  to  notice  the  rapt  glances  that  Telfair  was     turning  valiantly  to  the  attack.     *'  It's  a  <)ue8tion 


Citsting  upon  Ijer. 

Siidderily  her  companion  broke  forth  : 

"  Oh,  don't  you  ki»ow  ?  tliat  cnrioiis chappie  Lu 
Merle  lias  your  picture,  Miss  Daryl — a  capital 
likeness,  too,  by  Jove  !" 

Estlier  stared. 

"Dr.  La  Merle!" 

"  Yes.  It  fell  from  his  pocket  at  Lilhgow'a 
garden  party  yesterday — a  small  painted  concern, 
in  a  case  set  with  diamonds.  He  and  I  were 
standing  on  the  terrace  together,  lie  drew  out 
\\'\A  h  anil  kerchief  J  and  the  )>ui-iruit  came  with  it. 
I  picked  it  up  myself — eaw  it  a^  phiinly  as  I  &06 
rou  i»ow.  liii  Merle  knew  that  I  lecogulzed  the 
face  ;  but  he  didn't  say  a  won] — the  beggar  I" 

"Mr.  Telfair,"  said  Esther,  drawing  up  her 
white  throat,  "I  uorer  sat  for  a  portrait  in  my 
life — not  even  a  photograph.  Do  you  think/' 
with  a  Bcornful  smile,  *' that  Dr.  La  Rferle  has 
been  using  a  snap  camera,  unknown  to  nie  ?" 

It  waft  Telfair's  turn  to  stare. 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Itemarkably  queer, 
isn't  it  ?" 


I  never  asked  before,  and  if  you  refuse  me  111 
never  ask  it  again.  I  know  I'm  not  much  to 
look  at — I  can't  bear  any  sort  of  comparison  with 
you  in  the  matter  of  ]>ersonul  charm,  but  1  lovo 
you — 'pon  my  soul  I  do!  —  no  man  living  can 
love  yon   more." 

Genuine  feeling  filled  his  voice.  The  little 
man  waa  stirred  to  the  very  core  of  his  being. 
Listlessly  the  reins  drooped  in  Esther's  hands. 
She  start'd  dully  out  over  the  laughing,  dancing 
bay.  Marry  him  ?  Why  not  ?  Two  dreary  lines 
of  verse  sobbed  through  her  memory  : 

**  Tnko  tbe  good,  wlieu  yon  loBe  tlie  best, 
AdiI  hcIjooI  yourtii^lf  tUl  it  M«tiis  »a  well." 

She  felt  that  this  man  loved  her.  even  as  he 
had  said.  His  position  in  life  was  far  above  her 
own  ;  his  fortune,  colossal.  He  now  sat  waiting 
breathlessly  for  his  answer — what  should  it  bo  ? 

**  Do  you  thiuk,"  said  Esther,  sadly,  wearily, 
"that  I  am  the  proper  peraon  to  be  your  wife, 
Mr.  Telfair?" 

"By  Jove,  yea!"  he  answered,  eagerly.     "Do 


I  hope  you  believe  nio,  Mr.  Telfair,  when  I    not  you  ?* 


tell  Tou  it  is  impossible  tliat  llie  face  could  have 
beeu  mine." 

**  Believe  you  ?"  he  cried.  "  Against  the  whole 
world,  Miss  Daryl !" 

**  Thanks." 

He  grew  as  red  as  6 re, 

*•  Oil,  I  may  as  well  say  it  at  once — I'm  awfully 
in  love  with  yon,  Esther.  Haven't  you  guessed 
Ihe  faei  ?  Lots  of  other  folks  know  it;  every- 
body is  saying,  '  Little  Telfair's  done  for — he's 
got  bis  vuvp  tie  fjrdce ' " 

SiuMonly,  violently,  the  l>ony  cart  bumped 
ii^ainsLa  rock.  The  next  moment  Dolly  Telfair 
w.ia  standing  on  his  head  in  a  salt  pool  half  full 
ot  seaweed.  Gohliu  bolted,  but  waa  ju-omptly 
brought  to  a  stand  by  Esther.     The  girl  pulled  a 


"No." 

"  Don't  say  that.  I  can't  in  reason  expect  you 
to  care  for  me  as  I  care  for  you,  but  if  you'll  con- 
sent to  mai'ry  mo  I'll  ask  nothing  further/* 

Esther  luirJty  knew  her  own  voice — it  was  so 
cold  and  listless. 

'*  Vou  will  be  sure  to  regret  your  ohoioe,  Mr. 
Telfair." 

'*  Never — by  Jove  !  never  !" 

She  put  out  her  gloved  hand.  As  he  soized  it 
his  lean  face  grew  red  with  rapture. 

"  So  good  of  you  \  And  such  luck  for  me,  you 
know  !  You  will  have  the  marriage  soon,  will 
you  not — sevy  soon  ?    I  iibhor  long  engagements." 

"  As  you  like,"  she  answered,  indifferently. 

In  the  character  of  a  traitress  Esther  had  en- 


r>ng  face,  as  she  turned  to  look  at  her  luckless     tered  Crag  Head.    The  fact  that  she  had  wrought 


en  (tor. 

"So  sorry!  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt?"  she 
called,  with  uu  unholy  mirth  shining  in  her  eyes. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Dolly,  cheerfully  scram- 
bling to  his  feet  and  shaking  the  kelp  and  salt 
water  from  hin  freah  summer  clothing.  Did  she 
UwH'.y  that  ardor  like  his  could  bo  quenched  by  a 
small  mishap  ? 

Indeed,  no  !  He  climbed  back  to  his  seat  in 
the  cart,  as  though  the  incident  was  of  no  couse- 
quenuo. 


Bruna  no  harm  there  was  due,  as  she  often  told 
herself,  to  circiimstanoes.  rather  than  to  her  own 
merit.  The  motive  which  had  brought  her  to  her 
cousin's  door  was  over  before  hur,  a  thorn  in  her 
uneasy  conscience — for  Esther  had  a  conscience. 
A  speedy  marriage  with  Telfair  meant  release 
from  her  present  stiite  of  de|»eridcnce,  and  from 
further  acceptance  of  Bruna's  bounty.  Before 
the  pony  cart  came  back  from  Fogport,  Esther, 
willing  or  unwilling,  had  named  an  early  wedding 
day. 


(^To  be  continued,) 


krs  Inink  is  all  wrinkled, 
f      lis  leaves  are  all  crinkled. 
Its  form  is  no  longer  delightful  lo  see  ; 
While  riin-drops  arc  rtowing 
And  cold  winds  are  blowinj; 
Deiwceii  the  gnarled  boughs  of  the  Mulberry  ticc. 


Beneath  its  amis  shady 

Full  many  a  !;uly, 
Of  wonderful  beauty  and  noble  dejjrce, 

Has  dreamed  of  her  lover  ; 

While  softly  above  her 
There  rustled  the  leaves  of  the  Mulbcrry*tree« 

And  heroes,  whose  fighting 

W.is  all  for  wrong's  righting, 
l^avc  heard  (like  the  km-;  who  made  Philistines  flee, 

When  bidden  lo  dally 

In  Rephaim's  vallc>) 
The  bntllc-cry  sound  in  the  Mnlberry-lrce. 


Now  past  is  its  glory, 

Tor  gotten  its  story. 
Us  name  in  the  future  must  Ickahod  be  ; 

Its  branches  arc  twisted, 

And  winds,  as  they  listed, 
Have  long  made  their  spoit  of  the  Mulbcn-y-irce, 

Yet  none  shall  despise  it» 

For  highly  I  prize  it  : 
No  new-fangled  shrubs  in  their  beauty  for  m?, 

Ilut  rather  the  ruin 

or  all  ihnt  once  grew  in 
The  withered  old  heart  of  the  Mulbcrry-trcc! 

EiJ.EN  Thornkvckoft  Fowi.er. 
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r.V    1. 1  KAN  A 

Ethel  Van n  mail-?  a  beautlftil  picture  as  tslie 
leaneJ  back  among  ilie*  cliiubiug  vines  about  the 
home8tcad  porch  and  let  lier  gold-tinged  hair 
mingle  witli  the  glossy  leavc3  njid  float  in  airy, 
shining  waves  upon  her  pure  white  forehead. 

Standing  a.s  she  did,  with  her  fair  young  beauty 
ontliiicd  by  thn  dense,  groeii  foliage  and  height- 
oneti  by  the  sunlight  that  fell  so  gloriously  about 
her.  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  neighbors  stopped 
and  stared  a  little  as  they  passed. 

Stopped  and  stared,  but  did  not  speak — onlv 
Vol.  XXXVI..  Ko.  3—22. 
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passed  on,  sadly  and  with  heavy  hearts,  as  they 
noted  her  expression. 

For  only  since  yesterday  the  beautiful  yonng 
face  had  grown  strangely  old,  and  the  lines  so 
lately  formed  around  her  rosy  lips  clianged  their 
naturally  sweet  expression  to  ono  of  bitter  sad- 
ness. 

It  was  not  her  radiant  beauty  alone  that  at- 
tracted every  eye  in  her  direction  this  morning  as 
she  stood  so  conspicuously  among  the  rose  vines, 
nerer  moving  a  muscle  or  raising  her  eyes  to  give 
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her  friends  an  opportunity  of  speaking  if  they  so 
desired^  but  tliey  were  prompted  in  groat  meas* 
ure  by  morbid  curiosity  to  see  how  she  had  borne 
the  blow  so  recently  fallen  upon  her. 

Then,  when  they  had  seen  the  woeful  change 
npou  the  bright  young  face,  not  a  soul  among 
,them  but  pressed  back  the  tears  and  wished  they 
had  not  been  so  curious. 

Four  months  before,  when  Ethel  Anerton  was 
married  to  Richard  Vane,  every  sincere  friend  she 
had  in  the  village  urged  her  to  wait  and  consider 
well  the  step  that  she  was  taking,  and  even  the 
gossips,  who  envied  her  her  face  and  fortune, 
were  shocked  out  of  themselves  and  really  felt  a 
throb  of  pity  for  the  orphan  girl  who  was  being 
wed  (as  everyone  but  hei-self  knew  well)  for  noth- 
ing but  her  magnificent  fortune. 

While  she  was  single  good  old  Lawyer  Jones 
]ooke<l  after  her  estates  and  guarded  her  interests 
as  faithfully  as  if  they  were  his  own,  and  even 
nfti-r  her  rash,  hot-headed  marriage  to  the  dash- 
ing Captain  Vane  (captain  of  something — no  one 
know  just  what),  the  honest  lawyer  falsi fied  a  little 
for  her  good  (if  such  thing  could  be  done),  and 
only  turned  one-half  her  fortune  over  to  tho  man 
who  so  blandly  called  and  oftered  to  relievo  him 
of  all  further  duty.  Everyone  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  this  sudden  decrease  in  Ethers  dowry, 
her  husband  most  of  all. 

A  few  of  the  wiser  heails  in  the  village  held 
their  peace  and  winked  at  Lawyer  Jones  in  a  way 
that  left  no  doubt  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
methods,  but  the  shrewd  old  lawyer  would  not 
understand  the  wink,  and  so  the  matter  rested — 
an  uncertainty. 

But  of  one  thing  they  were  positive,  and  that 
was,  tliat  Richard  Vane  had  squandered  all  he  had 
received  in  just  four  months  from  his  wedding 
day,  and  this  morning,  while  his  dutiful  wife 
stood  silently  among  the  rose  vines  of  the  home 
tliat  she  supposed  was  now  her  only  possession, 
he,  the  dashing  Captain  Vane,  was  sailing  across 
the  water  with  a  loud-voiced,  vulgar  woman  by 
his  side  and  a  generous  supply  of  Ethel's  inher- 
ited bank  notes  in  his  pocket. 

Ethel  knew  all  this  at  hist,  and  had  rushed 
from  the  stifling  heat  of  the  house,  out  upon  the 
rose-covered  porch,  where  she  could  get  her  breath 
and  think,  for  a  few  short  moments,  what  it  was 
best  to  do. 

The  revelation  had  come  upon  her  like  a  thun- 
derclap, for  she  had  loved  and  trusted  this  man 
with  all  the  fervor  of  her  innocent  young  heart. 

So  she  stood  there,  motionless  as  death,  among 
the  roses,  and  never  knew  that  anyone  had  passed, 
or  dreamed  for  a  moment  of  the  picture  she  was 
making. 


After  a  little  an  artist  came  along  with  his  cam. 
era  on  his  arm. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  rustic  porch,  and  gave  a 
low  whistle  of  surprise  as  he  noticed  the  silent 
figure  and  the  perfectly  molded  face. 

"  By  Jove  !  but  she^s  a  beauty  !"  he  muttered, 
under  his  breath.  "  Til  have  that,  if  they  lynch 
me  for  my  pains,"  he  said,  as  he  swung  the  cam- 
era from  his  arm  and  rested  it  upon  the  fence  not 
thirty  feet  away. 

The  young  girl  did  not  move,  although  a  fall- 
ing rose  leaf  lightly  touched  her  cheek  and  rested 
on  the  dainty,  close-clasped  hands. 

The  street  was  clear  of  passers-by,  and  in  an- 
other moment  the  artist,  with  his  box  upon  his 
arm,  trudged  onward  toward  the  village. 

Just  then  a  kitten  ran  out  upon  the  porch  and 
caught  playfully  at  its  mistresses  dress. 

The  motion  roused  her,  and  she  looked  around 
a  little  nervously  at  first ;  then  looking  down  at 
her  little  pet,  she  bent  and  raised  it  from  the 
poi-ch,  and  with  the  first  tears  she  had  shed  roll- 
ing rapidly  down  her  cheeks  she  entered  the  house 
and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

That  was  the  last  time  for  five  long  years  that 
Ethel  Vane  was  ever  seen  by  any  of  her  neighbors. 

Butchers  and  bakers  called  and  received  their 
written  orders  from  a  broken  pane  ;  postmen  came 
and  went,  delivering  and  receiving  letters,  but 
not  once  did  they  see  her  face  in  all  these  neces- 
sary transactions. 

Her  bills  were  paid  by  Lawyer  Jones,  who  wrote 
immediately  and  told  her  she  still  possessed  a 
modest  fortune,  but  one  by  one  the  neighbors 
rang  her  bell,  and  after  repeated  trying  were 
forced  to  give  it  up  and  let  her  have  her  own  way, 
never  for  a  moment  dreaming  that  she  would  pur- 
sue it  to  the  bitter  end. 

Ethel  was  proud,  that  they  all  knew,  but  why 
should  she  persist  year  after  year  in  refusing  their 
well-meant  sympathy  they  could  not  understand. 

She  was  young,  and  they  were  willing  to  for- 
give her  for  not  heeding  their  advice  in  her  matri- 
monial venture,  so  why  she  should  insist  upon 
burying  herself  alive  in  the  little  cottage,  and  de- 
nying herself  the  pleasures  of  society  and  the  op- 
portunity of  trying  again  and  winning  a  most 
desirable  husband,  was  beyond  their  wildest  com- 
prehension. 

For  everyone  in  the  village  knew  that  Maurice 
Osborne  loved  her.  Had  he  not  offered  her  his 
hand  before  this  Richard  Vane  was  ever  heaid  of, 
and  been  rejected  by  the  proud  young  beauty 
merely  because  she  did  not  know  her  girlish  mind 
at  that  time  ? 

And  during  her  brief  married  life  did  not  Mau- 
rice leave  the  village  because  he  could  not  bear  to 
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see  her  joy  ? — not  that  ho  begnulged  Ethel  her 
happirieBd,  but  because  he  kneAv  in  his  iiimoiit 
lieart  th:it  it  cniiKl  uevoi*  last,  and  because  ho  felt 
he  could  not  lit^ar  to  wittiess  her  distresa  when  tlie 
hour  of  that  man's  perfidy  arrived. 

And  yet  he  had  Imrried  hack  the  very  hour 
that  he  received  hi^  wster'.s  mcssftfje  telliiiL'  hiru 
wliat  had  liappencd,  and  not  a  day  passed  in  tiioso 
five  long  ycara  that  he,  accompanied  by  his  sister, 
did  not  ring  at  Ethel's  door»  and,  6uding  them- 
selves refnsi-'d  iidininance.  persist  in  leaving  a  note 
filled  with  lovitig,  friendly  word;*,  or  a  batsket  of 
fruit  or  htinch  of  fragrant  flowers  as  a  token  of 
their  faitliful  fiiendstiip.  But  their  eyes  were 
never  ^^iaddened  by  the  eight  of  her  face,  and 
every  effort  by  which  they  songht  to  gain  adniii- 
tancc  proved  as  futile  as  the  rest. 

Sometimes  they  heard  hersinging  a  little  plaint- 
ive air  or  playing  some  sad,  wild  strain  upon  her 
favorite  harp,  and  by  the  sadness  in  hur  voice 
they  judged  the  changes  in  her  face,  and  realized 
at  each  occasion  how  cruelly  she  had  felt  the  blow 
npon  her  heart's  affections, 

Tlie  artist  who  had  stoieii  her  picture  on  that 
July  morning  when  she  stood  among  the  rosea 
exhibited  it  a  few  days  later  in  the  village,  and 
because  he  would  not  give  it  up  or  promise  to  de- 
stroy it  Alaurice  Osborne  threatened  to  horsewhip 
him  in  the  jmblic  street,  and  from  that  hour  he 
wae  never  scfti  in  the  village  again,  but  he  still 
retained  the  lovely  picture. 

lie  strolled  about  the  world  for  several  years, 
acoumnlating  views  of  all  its  wonders,  and  earn- 
ing a  meagre  living  with  his  camera  and  brush, 
until  one  night,  nearly  five  years  after  he  took 
Ethel  Vane's  ]»icture  so  surreptitiously  in  the  little 
^i]lage,  he  fiiiiiid  lurn8elf  the  companion  of  a 
wretched-looking  man  iu  the  stateroom  of  a  Eu- 
ropean steamer. 

The  man  was  mid<]le-aged  and  gray,  with  a 
face  well  seamed  from  dissipation. 

The  two  sat  talking  late  that,  night,  and  at  last 
the  artist  brought  out  all  his  views,  and  the  other 
idly  glanced  them  over.  Sndderdy  his  coarse  red 
face  grew  pale,  hia  eyes  bulged  strangely  from 
their  sockets,  and  selecting  a  picture  from  the 
lot,  he  held  it  before  the  artist's  face,  saying, 
hoarsely  : 

*'  Where,  in  God's  name,  did  you  get  that  ?'* 

The  artist  looked,  and  saw  it  was  the  picture  of 
a  yonng  girl  leatiing  back  among  the  rose  vines  of 
a  mstic  porch,  so  he  answered  carelessly  enough  : 

*'  Tliat?  Oh.  thafa  a  i>hotograph  I  stole  away 
lip  in  New  England  altout  live  years  ago.  Do 
you  like  it  ?"  he  suddenly  osked,  as  he  notice<1  the 
man's  emotion. 

"  JDo  1  like  it  ?    Yes,"  the  man  replied,  slowly. 


"  You  wouldn't  care  to  sell  it,  now,  would  yon  ?" 
he  asked,  a  little  timidly. 

"  Sell  it  [  \o  !  I'll  give  it  away."  the  .irtist 
replied,  promptly.  "  That  picture  came  near  get- 
ting me  horsewliipped,"  ho  said,  with  a  coarse 
laugh,  as  he  gathered  up  the  remainder  of  his 
views  and  put  them  carefully  away  in  his  box. 

'*  Xow,  who  in  the  world  wanted  to  horsewhip 
you  on  account  of  tliat  picture  ?"  the  slightly  in- 
toxicated man  asked,  suddenly,  with  sonte  show 
of  interest. 

**  A  fellow  by  tlie  name  of  Osborne,"  the  artist 
replied,  promptly,  **  I  stole  her  picture,  as  I  was 
passing  by  the  house  with  my  camera,  and  this 
fellow  Osborne,  who  tliey  biuA  wjis  iu  love  with 
her,  told  me  to  give  it  up  or  stand  a  licking.  Hut 
I  didn't  do  either,"  he  continued,  with  another 
laugh.  "  I  skipped  the  town,  and  took  the  pict- 
ure with  me." 

The  sea  was^becoining  calm  enough  for  sleep, 
60  the  conversation  ended  there,  and  a  little  later 
they  were  breathing  Unnl  iu  slumber,  and  when, 
next  day,  they  landed  in  New  York  they  parted 
witli  the  usual  careless  greeting. 

The  iifth  anniversary  of  Ethel  Vane's  wedding 
day  had  rolled  around,  and  yet  there  was  not  a 
Bound  of  life  in  the  little  cott.ige,  that  was  fast 
growing  dingy  with  decay. 

No  smoke  had  been  seen  from  its  chimneys  for 
two  days  previous,  and  now  butchers  an<l  bakers 
reix)rted  that  their  orders  ha*l  ceased,  and  all  was 
consternation  in  the  thrifty  village. 

Was  Ethel  sick,  or  was  she  dead  ?  The  question 
almost  ma<ldene<i  Maurice  Osborne,  so  he  walked 
determinedly  over  to  Lawyer  Jones's  office  and 
told  him  emphatically  that  if  he  <lid  nf»t  break  in 
the  door  and  see  what  ailed  his  client  A^' should 
certainly  do  it,  and  not  later  than  that  very  even- 
ing either. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  meet  at 
nine  o'clock  tlnit  night  at  Ethel's  house,  i>repared 
for  taking  peremptory  measures. 

The  night  was  dark  au<l  the  ground  soft  from 
the  April  rains,  but  just  as  they  turned  to  enter 
the  little  gate  the  faintest  rustle  of  a  leaf  at^ 
tracte<l  them,  and  pausing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
fence,  they  saw  a  man  glide  slowly  up  the  walk 
and  creep  along  the  porch  to  Ethel's  window. 

Hastening  tlieir  footsteps,  they  also  vaulted  the 
fence,  and  keeping  closely  in  the  shadow,  followed 
right  behind  him. 

Listening  cautiously,  they  heard  a  scraping, 
grating  sound,  and  knew  that  he  was  filing  at  the 
rusty  shutter  fastening. 

A  moment  later,  and  with  careful  hand  he 
swung  the  gray  old  blind  back  silently  a;:ainst 
the  house.     A  very  faint  glimmer  from  within 
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rew.irtlod  him,  and  with  renewed  caution  he  be- 
gun filing  at  the  window  bolt. 

The  eiitcli  was  old  and  worn,  and  soon  giive 
way  with  a  little  gnap  that  gouuded  loud  and 
cleur  ujion  the  Bilenco  of  the  night,,  and  the  man 
dropped  noiselessly  honoatli  the  window  and  lay 
motioulos3  for  a  HUle  wliile. 

Then,  cnuCdout  that  l;o  had  not  disturbed  the 
sleeper  within,  he  raised  the  sash,  and  with  a 
fearless  baud  drew  back  the  heavy  draperies  and 
peered  cantiously  about  the  room. 

The  lawyer  touched  liid  comrade  on  the  arm, 
and  together  they  crej)t  nearer  to  the  little  porch. 

Tho  man  Ihrnst  one  leg  through  the  window, 
then  forced  his  head  and  shoulders  through,  and 
stopped  to  note  tin;  ofTeet, 

Hut  the  sleeper  in  the  dainty,  cnrtained  bed  did 
not  awake,  and  the  two  men  on  the  porch  took  a 
step  nearer,  and  also  waited  breathlessly. 

The  man  in  the  window,  satisfied  tliat  nil  was 
riglit,  reached  softly  hack  au'l  drew  a  knife  from 
liis  leatiiern  belt,  then  lifting  his  other  leg 
through  the  narrow  wjndow,  he  bent  himself  half 
double,  and  with  the  blade  grasped  liinily  in  his 
hand  crept  hastily  across  the  Hour  ami  bent  above 
the  sleeper. 

The  light  fell  faintly  on  her  careworn  face, 
and  for  a  moment  the  murderer  paueeil  in  doubt, 
for  it  was  not  the  face  of  her  ho  sought,  and,  out- 
cast tliongh  he  was,  he  could  not  kill  without 
some  secret  motive  for  tho  killing.  A  moment 
more  and  he  had  thought  it  out. 

lie  laid  the  knife  upon  tho  bed,  and  Eoarching 
through  his  pockets,  drew  furtli  u  erumpleil  pict- 
ure. This  ho  compared  with  tliu  woman's  face 
that  lay  beforo  him  oil  the  pillow. 


The  hair,  the  brow,  the  cuiTing  lips  were  hers, 
bat  the  eyes — if  he  could  only  see  her  eyes  ! 
lie  raised  the  knife  again  and  held  it  light, 
lit'  would   waken   her  .sftddenli/  and  icittch  her 

If  they  were  dillerent  she  might  yet  be  spared  ; 
if  they  were  Ethel's — and  he  grij)ped  the  knife 
and  coughed  with  deadly  meaning. 

The  p.leeper  Biartcd,  screamed  and  raised  her 
head ;  her  eyes  flew  open,  and  she  saw  the  glim- 
mer of  a  shining  blade,  and  almost  at  that  very 
glance  tho  flasli  fioiti  a  I'evolver  blinded  ]ier,  and 
wiien  the  stnnke  and  noise  had  passed  away  tlio 
Heud  lay  dead  upon  the  Hoor,  with  two  men  bend- 
ing sternly  over  him. 

Then  Jlaurice  Osborne  tnrnod  to  look  upon  her 
face,  and  saw  the  picture  that  the  man  had 
dropped  upon  tho  pillow  by  the  woman's  head. 

The  flwcet  young  face  among  the  vines 'seemed 
mocking  tho  pnle  face  upon  the  pillow,  tliat  now 
reposed  in  mei-ciful  unconsciousness. 

Another  hour  and  they  would  have  been  too 
late  to  save  her  from  her  murderous  husband's 
hand  ;  and  even  had  thttt  not  occurred,  arjother 
(lay  would  have  been  too  late  to  liave  saved  her 
from  the  griisp  of  death,  for  Ethel  had  succumbed 
at  last  to  loneliness  and  mental  horror. 

Tliey  carried  her  to  Maurice's  home  and  nursed 
her  back  to  health  and  liappiness,  and  five  years 
later,  in  another  land,  she  sat  and  played  among 
tho  roses  at  her  door,  as  sweet  and  beautiful  as 
ever,  only  now  she  had  a  baby  girl  to  keep  her 
company  ;  and  Maurice,  standing  by,  with  tho 
crumpled  i>icture  still  in  his  pocket,  looked  on, 
and  felL  himself  ami)!y  paid  for  all  the  years  of 
faithfulness. 


VERDTS  "FALSTAFF,"  AND  THE    NEW   ITALIAN    OPERA. 

Bv  J.  A.  Fuller  MAiiLAsn. 

In"  a  few  years — seven,  to  be  exact — opera  will  sical  enjoyment,  and  it  is  clear  that  this  one  thing 
have  existed  for  three  centuries.  The  fruit  of  was  regarded  as  of  the  essence  of  the  art,  since 
tlie  tentative  elTorts  of  Poliziano,  Orazio  Vccchi,  one  of  the  experiments  in  oi>era,  the  "  Anfipar- 
Peri  and  ('accini,  during  the  last  years  of  the  six-  uasso"  of  Orazio  Vecchi,  consisted  entirely,  as 
teeuth  century,  was  tho  production  in  public  of  far  ns  music  was  concerned,  of  madrigals  sung 
Peri's  '*Euridioe"  in  1000.  That  performance  behind  the  scenes,  while  single  figures  apjieared 
was  tho  central  event  in  the  greatest  revolution  on  tho  stage  giving  in  action  the  counterjiart  of 
that  music  has  passed  through,  that  revolution  tho  music  which  w.is  being  sung  by  five  voices, 
which  gave  the  deathblow  to  **' absolute  "  music  Obvious  as  it  seems  to  us  to-day,  tho  device  of 
in  Italy.  setting  the  speeches  of  ono  personage  to   musio 

Up  to  that  moment  limbic  had  existed  simply  for   one  voice   came    upon    the  Italians  with  all 

for  music*6  sake;  tho  harmonious  flow  of  deftly  the  freshness  of  a  discovery;  and  there  followed, 

iuterwoven  strains  sufficed  for  tho  whole  of  mu-  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  glorification   of 
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infitruinental  music,  required  tit  Hi-st  simply  as  aa 
accompaniment  to  the  single  voice,  ami  gnidually 
pTomoteil  to  express,  by  kucIi  Hiiiiplo  nicana  as 
were  then  nt  the  compoBor'a  comiiuiud,  the  silent 
emotions  of  the  actors.  For  tlie  true  develop- 
ment of  tliis  lust  function  of  instrnmontui  muBic 
we  must  not  look,  however,  to  Italy.  There  *'oh- 
Bolute*'  music  remained  for  tlio  most  part  vocal, 
and  though  mjuwea.  motets  and  mudri;;als  were 
still  written,  some  of  tlieni  of  very  fuie  quality, 
and  many,  if  not  most.,  influenced  by  the  new 
style  of  composition,  this  side  of  music  ceased 
gradually  to  represent  the  living  activity  of  the 
art.  and  became  more  and  more  academic  in  its 
scholarship  attd  powerless  to  influence  the  na- 
tion. The  now  art  of  the  opera  was  that  which 
drew  to  itself  all  the  energy  of  the  nnmicians, 
whether  comi^sera,  performers  or  liptenera  ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  splendid 
developments  of  '*  absolute  ^  music  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  notably  in  Germany,  have  left  Italy 
virtually  untouched.  The  opera  has  always  been 
a  uatioiuil  possession  of  the  Italians  ;  it  has  en- 
grossed their  whole  attention,  and  their  passion 
for  this  form  of  art  is  as  strong  to-day  aa  it  ever 
was. 

Opera,  like  every  other  artistic  product,  has 
passed  through  many  conditions  of  decadence  and 
revivification  ;  it  is  only  natural  tliat  a  form  of 
art  which  in  its  very  nature  must  be  more  or  less 
closely  connected  uith  the  freaks  of  fashion  (since, 
whether  subsidized  or  not,  it  has  always  had  to 
depend  on  tlie  favor  of  the  fashionable  public) 
should  from  tiiii«  to  time  get  hopelessly  conven- 
tional. One  series  of  conventionalities  after  an- 
other luiH  had  to  be  swept  away  by  ardent  reform- 
ers in  different  periods.  A  Glnnk  must  prove  the 
fatuity  of  carrying  on  tho  action  of  the  drama  by 
a  series  of  airs  conforming  strictly  to  certain  fixed 
types,  wl»ich  types  recurred,  in  the  Ilandelian 
Opera,  in  every  act  in  the  same  sequence.  Yet 
the  absurdities  that  had  been  apparently  done 
away  witli  altogether  reappeared  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent iinhe  in  the  coarse  of  time,  so  that  many 
of  Gluck'a  reforms  had  to  bo  insisted  on  afresh 
by  AVagner,  who  of  course  went  much  further 
than  his  predecessor  in  the  same  direction.  It 
was  left  for  him  lo  discover  that  the  continual 
full  clones  and  the  gaps  between  lyrical  pieces 
which  had  to  be  filled  by  what  wag  most  appro- 
priately nailed  "dry  recitative"  hindered  rather 
than  helped  the  dramatic  purpose  of  tlie  enter- 
tainment. It  will  be  noticed  that  in  neither  of 
these  great  reforms  did  Italy  play  the  part  of  an 
originator ;  nor  were  any  of  the  finer  develop- 
ments of  opera  due  to  Italian  composers.  Ger- 
many produced  tho  romautic  opera^  which  culml* 


nated  in  Wagner  ;  France  saw  the  rise  of  grand 
opera  and  of  opera  comique,*  and  thus  the  three 
forms  that  have  been  most  pregnant  with  intln- 
euce  have  owed  no  debt  to  the  country  to  wliich 
opera  bi'longa  by  right  of  priority.  Ho  little  share 
had  Italy  taken  in  these  newly  created  forms  that 
two  of  her  most  popular  composers  frankly  treated 
grand  opera  as  n  foreign  production,  contributing 
to  tho  Pjiris  singe  tlie  works  by  wliich  each  of 
them  attained  Itis  highest  position.  In  like  man- 
ner two  other  It^iliuns,  inspired  to  the  creation  of 
grand  opera  rather  than  to  that  of  thie  old-fash- 
ioned "lyric"  opera  that  their  countrymen  still 
favored,  worked  entirely  in  foreign  countries,  and 
abandoned  all  chance  of  obtaining  recognition  in 
Italy.  The  Italian  opera  of  this  period  was  in- 
decfJ  in  an  aniemic  condition  ;  everything  was  sac- 
rificed to  sugary  suavity,  and,  no  matter  what  rag- 
ing passions  were  supposed  to  be  tearing  the  <Ira- 
mafia  personw,  the  singers  never  departed  from 
the  smoothness  of  the  del  canfo.  The  state  of 
tilings  was  no  doubt  due  rather  to  these  tyrants  of 
the  stage  than  to  tho  compost»rs,  for  the  poor  vntCM- 
tri  were  held  to  have  accomplished  tiie  object  of 
their  existence  when  they  liad  contrived  a  few 
roulades  to  exhibit  the  best  notes  of  the  gorgeous 
voices  for  whicli  they  wrote.  A  lower  point  yet 
had  to  be  roached,  and  in  Verdi  the  extreme  was 
at  last  attained.  The  fall  from  the  harmless  sen- 
timentality of  •*  La  Sonnauibuln  "  to  the  morbid 
hysterics  of  "  La  Traviata/'  or  to  the  hopeless  in- 
anities of  •*  II  Trovatore/'  was  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  fall  in  musical  merit,  and  thought- 
ftd  musicians  felt  that  there  was  now  no  hope  for 
o]iera  on  the  Italian  linos.  It  could  not  bo  fore- 
seen that  tho  very  man  who  had  brought  things 
to  their  lowest  would  be  the  foremost  figure  in 
the  new  reform. 

A  renaissance  of  art  is  not  accom]>li3hed  all  at 
once,  and  it  is  only  when  it  is  once  completed 
that  its  real  beginnings  can  be  traced.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  it  first  became  evident  that  Ital- 
ian ojwra  had  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  it  would 
have  seemed  absurd  to  look  for  the  first  stimugs 
of  vitality  among  the  dry  bones  of  the  jiroduc- 
tiona  of  the  worst  period  of  opera.  Yet  even  here 
certain  scarcely  perceptible  motions,  that  seemed 
unmistakable  signs  of  corruption,  arc  now  seen  to 
be  the  first  activities  of  a  real  and  organic  life. 

The  name  of  Verdi  is,  and  will  alwavs  be,  con- 
nected most  closely  with  the  esrahlishment  of  the 

•  It  can  hardly  be  necessnry  to  point  out  that  this  be«a- 
tifnl  form  of  opera  has  iiotbiug  wbntever  in  coiiimon  with 
tliat  whicb  goes  by  the  oauie  of  **  comic  opera'*  in  Eugland 
and  AiiiericA  at  the  presont  day :  tbe  ricki^ty  offapring  of 
tbe  t/jtera  bauj^e^  dowered  with  none  of  tbe  pareut's  sanojr 
briUiance. 
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monarchy  and  with  tlie  liberution  of  knly.  His 
sympathies  were  with  the  cause  of  freeihim  and 
iiulepemlerictt,  iitkI,  by  a  curious  chance,  the  \H- 
ters  of  hifi  name  acquired  a  ]>olitical  iji;^iiifioation. 
Aa  a  matter  of  course,  one  of  the  first  aigua  of 
national  independence  was  the  desire  to  throw  i>ff 
the  domiimtion  not  inercly  of  the  chni*<*h,  hut  of 
nil  that  is  involved  in  the  way  of  prohihitions  of 
certain  Bubjocts  for  dramaiic  ro)>rerfoniution.  For 
snch  Buhjects  Veidi  hiis  always  8hown  a  liking, 
and  his  boldness  of  choice  is,  indeed,  ultnost  tiie 
only  characteristic  common  to  all  the  periods  of 
bia  career.  From  a  purely  musical  point  of  ticw 
Verdi's  earlier  works,  down  to  the  year  1SG7,  give 
fitrangi'ly  little  promise  of  what  is  to  come;  one 
act  of  "  Ki^'^detto"  shows  na  that  eviMi  in  1S51 
the  composer  had  an  instinct  for  charaoierizjition, 
for,  during  that  act,  each  part  is  consistent  with 
itself,  and  each  personage  sings  music  differing 
in  style  from  that  allotteil  to  tln>  otiiers.  This 
admirable  quality  disappears,  however,  in  anhse- 
quGUt  compositions,  ami  it  is  only  in  **  Don  Car- 
loe  "  that  it  comes  to  light  again.  Besides  tliis 
appropriateness,  the  work  just  mentioned  is  far 
more  continuous  than  any  of  the  composer's  for- 
mer operaS;,  though  in  this  respect  it  is  far  behind 
the  '*  MeBstofele  *'  of  Arrigo  IJo'i'to,  produced  in 
the  year  after  it,  a  composition  which  must  be 
considered  as  the  first  distinct  utterance  of  the 
new  dramatic  methods.  Not  at  first  wa^  it  ac- 
cepted ;  it  was  far  too  boM  in  conception  for 
that,  and,  besides,  the  performance  took  up  far 
too  long  a  time,  so  that  it  was  only  successful 
when  it  had  been  subjected  to  thorough  revision 
and  compression.  Only  in  1875,  that  is  to  say, 
was  its  inHnence  first  felt.  For  all  its  many  weak- 
nesses it  is  indisputably  the  channel  by  whifh  the 
Wagnerian  reforms  were  conveyed  to  Italy,  and 
only  now  can  we  see  how  important  has  Iteen  the 
effect  of  those  reforms  in  their  newsnrroundings. 
Anotiier  illustration  of  the  new  freedom  of 
thought  is  to  be  found  both  here  and  in  the  two 
libretti  which  B-nto  has  written  for  Verdi.  In 
each  of  the  three  works  some  pasaage  occurs  that 
is  calculated  to  offend  religious  tastes  or  preju- 
dioes.  The  defiance  of  the  Almighty  which  is  put 
into  the  month  of  Mephistophules  is,  of  course, 
in  keeping  with  (toethe's  conception,  although  the 
parody  of  erclesiastical  ustiges  in  tlie  '•  Witches' 
Sabbath"  finds  no  such  excuse.  Again,  lago'a 
mocking  **  Oredo  "  is  so  completely  in  choractor 
th^t  it  can  readily  be  forgiven,  and  for  an  excuse 
of  the  bnrles()ue  litany  in  the  last  scene  of  *•  Fal- 
staff '*  all  tliat  can  be  alleged  is  the  great  beauty 
of  the  music  to  which  it  is  set. 

Between  the  first  and  second  versions  of  **  Me- 
fifltofeld"  came  *' Aida/'  the  work  which  marked 


a  new  stage  in  Verdi's  development.  Here,  amid 
much  that  was  merely  pageant  music  of  one  sort 
or  another,  much  of  it  wonderfully  pioturesipie, 
and  all  etioctive,  are  to  be  found  whole  scenes  of 
the  utmost  expreaaiveuess,  far  more  dooply  and 
sincerely  felt  than  unytliiri^  the  composer  liad 
pro<lnced  bcfine.  The  music  of  each  scone,  more- 
over, is  far  more  contiTinous,  ami  the  proportion 
of  songs  that  caf»  he  extracted  for  concert  pur- 
poses is  much  smaller.  In  spite  of  its  frequent 
traces  of  the  Wagnerian  influence,  and  more  tliau 
one  reminiscence  of  a  Wagnerian  phrnne,  the  new 
niethotls  were  not  yet  com))letely  assimilated,  and 
it  eeenjed  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  composer, 
alre;i4]ya  num  well  advanced  in  years,  would  rea<^h 
no  further  point  in  the  advance  tliat  was  already 
l>eginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  many  quarters. 
The  Munzoni  Requiem  was  accepted  aa  marking 
the  ultimate  attainment  of  Verdi's  genius,  and 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  V'erdi  in  Grove's 
•*  Uictionary "  8t*emed  perfectly  justified  in  re- 
marking that  '*  though  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  iiim  a  new  masterpiece,  still  nothing 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  new  work  may  be  the 
product  of  a  nnova  in  am' era,''  The  expected  work 
was,  of  course,  **  Otello,"  which  was  only  brought 
out  in  1887,  sixteen  years  after  its  operatic  prede- 
ce:'8or.  During  those  years  the  cause  of  dramatic 
music  in  Italy  seemed  to  bo  a  lost  canse,  as  far 
as  i)rogress  was  concerned.  Ponchielli  was  the 
only  prominent  operatic  comj^oser  of  the  time, 
and  none  of  his  works  did  more  than  reach  the 
point  already  gained  by  Verdi,  if  ii»deed  any  of 
them  attained  as  high  a  level.  During  those  years 
— the  coincidence  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice — 
the  greatest  revolution  of  (lerman  music  was 
brought  about  in  the  completion  and  production 
of  the  '*  King  des  Nibelungen  "as  a  whole,  and  of 
"  Parsival  " — of  that  part  of  Wagner's  work,  that 
is^  which  we  connect  with  the  name  of  Bayrenth. 
The  creation  of  •*  Otello  "  shi»wed  that  progress 
had  by  no  moans  ce^ised  in  Italy.  Here,  for  the 
first  time.  Verdi  reached  the  perfect  freedom  from 
conventionality,  and  the  full  command  of  emo- 
tional resource,  for  which  he  had  been  striving  in 
'*  Ai<la'*  and  the  Requiem.  The  masterly  ar- 
rangement of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  in  a  new 
8hai>e,  undertaken  by  Buito,  gave  the  genius  of 
the  composer  free  play,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  worked  together  resulted  in  comjilete 
Buecesa.  The  storm  in  which  the  action  of  the 
opera  begins  is  the  fittest  prelude  to  the  tornado 
of  passion  thatsweefjs  the  hearer  on  to  the  clinnix 
of  the  tragedy,  giving  l»im  no  time  to  tliink 
whether  he  is  listening  to  good  music  or  to  bad  ; 
the  first  impression,  produced  by  the  work  must 
be  one  of  something  almost  approaching  disregard 
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of  the  music  as  such, 
a  n  d  consciousness 
merel}'  of  the  enorm- 
ous emotional  power 
of  the  drama.  At  this 
point  wo  toucli  the 
BiMglc  ilefect  of  tlio 
opern.  Though  the 
score  is  full  of  beauti- 
ful things,  they  are 
only  iliscovercd  on  a 
closer  acqunintnnce, 
and  at  first  we  seem 
to  have  attended 
merely  a  perforniance 
of  the  tragedy  de- 
claimed in  some  new, 
half-realized  way, 
Willi  a  force  and  di- 
rectness of  appeal  for 
which  we  cannot  at 
first  account.  When 
the  structure  of  tlie 
composition  is  analyz- 
ed it  becomes  clear 
tliat  this  impression 
arises  not  merely  from 
the  ovcrwiic'lming 
power  of  Shake- 
speare's creation,  but 
from  an  actual  lack 
of  what  may  be  calletl 
tlio  organic  quality  in 
the-  music  itself.  A 
certain  formlessnesB, 
though  perhaps  only 
a  euperOcial  formless- 
ncos,  is  of  tlio  essence 
of  very  vigorous  dra- 
matic work  ;  but  as 
we  become  more  and 
more  intimate  witli 
AVagner's  later  works 
the  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  structure 
which  he  was  able  to 
attain  while  sacriGc- 
ing  nothing  of  dra- 
matic force  are  in- 
creasingly perceptible. 
Thia  i3  not  so  with 
"Otello/' nor  has  that 
work  the  richness  of 
instrumental  writing 
wliiclt  is  one  of  the 
chief  beauties  of  the 
Gorman      master^a 
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noNon  Annioo  norro.  ArmnR  of  thk 

I.TBIIETTO  OF    "  FA1J*TAFK.  " 

work.  Tlie  cotiatrnotive  Ride  of  the  new  de- 
volopmenU  hftd  not,  in  fact,  been  wholly  settled 
jia  yet,  by  Verdi  at  least,  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
" empty,  swept  and  gnrniahed  "condition  in  rliia, 
aa  in  some  of  the  works  of  liis  transitional  period. 
If  it  hatl  ended  the  composer's  career  it  won  Id 
linve  been  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  his  nia^tcr- 
(liece,  and  its  creation  one  'tf  the  miirvels  of  nui- 
sical  liistory.  But  it  would  probably  have  l»een 
more  respected  tbuu  loved  by  the  world  at  large, 
and  by  experts  regarded  nither  lisu  dramatic  than 
as  a  musical  nnisierpiece. 

This  kind  of  barrenness,  aa  of  a  land  over  which 
purifying  fires  have  passed,  was  aecepted  in  some 
quarters  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  new  meth- 
ods. If  airs  and  set  pieces  were  to  be  done  away 
with,  what  purely  musical  interest  could  remain  ? 
So  little  hud  instrumental  music  penetrated  into 
(he  nature  of  the  Italians  that  their  compogers 
could  not  even  be  accused  of  jmtling  the  Ktalue 
iuto  the  orchestra  and  the  pedestal  on  the  stage. 
Until  lately  it  neeuied  hopeless  to  look  any  more 
to  Italy  for  beautiful  music,  though  some  strongly 
dramatic  works  liad  their  origin  there,  which  had 
for  tiio  moment  set  Euroi>e  in  a  ferment  of  ex- 
citement. It  is  quite  evident  to  those  who  think 
that  the  success  of  MascagniV  first  opera  was  due 
in  great  part  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
produced.  As  the  outcome  of  the  passing  craze 
for  competitions  of  every  kind,  and  as  the  work 
of  a  man  entirely  unknown,  it  found  acceptance 


in  quarters  where,  it  is  safe  to  say,  it  would  never 
have  i»enetrated  on  its  own  merits.  After  mak- 
ing all  allowances  fi»r  the  novelty  of  its  shape,  the 
point  and  directness  of  its  libretto,  and  the  in- 
tP?isely  vivid  picture  of  a  national  life  which  it 
presents,  it  remains  a  m.vKtery  how  it  should  huvo 
oljtained  so  phenomenal  a  euceess  in  countries 
where.  :is  a  rule,  o|>eratic  innovations  are  slow  to 
be  received. 

To  Paris  belongs  the  diKtinction  of  having  re- 
sisted the  infection  to  wliieh  Vienna,  Berlin  and 
even  sober  London  Kuccumbcd.  Beyond  tlie  great 
merit  that  the  music,  like  the  words  of  '*  Caval- 
leria  Ru8ticana.**goe»  straight  to  the  point,  never 
for  a  moment  interfenng  with  the  action  of  the 
piece,  tliere  is  very  little,  indeed,  tluit  will  stand 
the  tost  of  aualyHis.  The  melodies,  or  rnther 
snatches  of  melody,  are  not  partir'tilurly  refined, 
nor  ia  there  anything  in  their  treatment  which 
con>mandd  tlic  attention  of  mnsicianH ;  and  even 
in  the  short  space  of  its  <»ne  uet  the  careful  ob- 
server could  detect  the  presence  of  a  mannerism 
which  threatened  to  become  most  irritating  if  it 
were  persisted  in.  It  is  diflicult  to  explain  in 
words  what  tliis  manuerisni  is,  but  a  comtmrieon 
with  a  certain  trick  of  a  school  now  dead  may 
help  to  make  it  cleju'.  In  the  melodies  of  Bellini 
and  Donizetti  the  third,  or  '*  mediant,"  of  the 
key  is  insisted  on  with  a  pertinacity  that  soon 
produces  a  sense  of  cloying  au'eetness  ;  two  ad- 
mired airs  in  **  Lucia,"  for  instance,  reiterate  this 
note  almost  to  absurdity.  The  corresponding 
trick  in  Majscagni's  work  is  the  sudden  utterance 
of  a  high  note  accompanied  by  an  unexpected  and 
not  always  admissible  change  of  harmony,  a 
change  which  invariably  places  the  high  not«  in 
the  position  of  the  tonic  of  a  new  key  and  tlie 
filarting  point  of  a  descending  passage.  In  a  fa- 
miliar passage  in  the  too  celebrated  intermezzo 
the  reiteration  of  this  note  reaches  thcsjime  pitch 
of  absurdity  that  is  attained  in  the  old-fti^hioned 
airs.  This  habit  of,  as  it  were,  tearing  a  mufiical 
passion  to  tatters  is  all  very  well  as  long  aa  the 
elemental  emotions  of  half-educated  peasants  are 
in  question,  although  even  in  the  first  work  of 
Mascairni's  tlie  hysterical  element  was  iu>t  obaeure. 
But  when  he  attempts  to  treat  with  these  meth- 
ods such  iilyllic  stories  aa"  L*Ami  Kritz  "or**  Ijcs 
Kantzrtu."  the  incongruity  between  the  music  and 
the  words  can  no  longer  be  disguised  ;  such  an 
outburst  of  |>assionate  musical  emotion  as  accom- 
panies, for  instjkuce,  the  rabbi's  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  to  stay  to  8Upi>er,  in  the  former  work, 
is  merely  ridiculous.  The  accident  of  Mascagni'a 
success  hivs,  of  course,  had  the  natural  result  of 
stimulating  competition  in  the  same  direction, 
and  a  number  of  operas  in  one  aot  or  more  have 
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lately  been  pvodnccl  more  or  less  i:i  t)»e  same 
Tein.  Of  those  the  most  remarkable  is  Leonca- 
vallo's **  Pa^Iiucci/'a  very  ingeiiioua  treatment  of 
a  story  of  moat  respectable  aiUiquity.  A  ]>lay  is 
enaoted  by  the  mountebanks  from  whom  the 
opera  is  named,  in  which  the  tragic  dbiottemcnt 
is  noted  out  in  real  earnest,  the  relatJDns  of  the 
hu.sband,  wife  and  lover  being  identical  with  tho.«e 
of  the  characters  they  play.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  acted  dranni  is  beautifully 
rendtTed  in  the  niiisic,  and  tlio  coni]io8er  has 
shown  moat  laudable  restraint  in  the  treatiiuMit 
of  the  catastrophe,  a  n^straint  which  allows  its 
full  effect  to  be  realized.  Two  other  works  by 
naw  men  form  a  group  with  this,  tlie  "Mala 
Vita*' of  Giordano  and  the '*  Biriccliino ''of  Mti- 
giione,  both  of  wliich  appeal  to  the  public  by  their 
boldness  or  nnconventionality  of  subject  rather 
than  by  the  merits  of  their  music.  The  latter, 
indeed,  Bcoms  to  depend  for  its  attraction  on 
the  fact  that  the  prima  donua  enacts  the  part  of 
a  street  boy. 

The  element  of  chance  enters  so  largely  into 
these  conipotitions  that  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  for 
them  that  they  wore  not  attemjited  in  Engluncl  \ 
whatever  their  artistic  results,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  flourishing  condition,  and  eo 
long  as  the  public  interest  in  them  continues 
60  long  will  the  game  go  on  as  merrily  oa 
heretofore,  for  publisher  and  composer  alike. 

Meanwhile  in  other  directions  activity  has 
been  displayed.  Franchettl,  the  Meyerbeer  of 
the  new  movement,  with  his  gorgeously  up- 
holstered operas  '*  Azrael  "  and  *' Cristoforo 
Colombo,"  has  failed  to  make  a  very  deep 
impression  on  the  public,  although  his  feel- 
ing for  effective  concerted  pieces  is  nndoubt- 
edly  great,  and  the  musical  interest  of  his 
work  is  a  good  deal  less  alight  than  that  of 
the  fashionable  school.  Puccini's  "  Le  Villi  " 
and  '*  Manon  Ijeacant  "are  workaon  the  right 
lines,  well  conceived  and  executed,  with  real 
beauty  and  sustained  power  ;  it  will  be  easier 
to  judge  of  the  latter  when  a  little  time  has 
passed . 

It  is  no  wonder  that  time  should  bo  re- 
quired for  a  judgnient  on  this  last  achieve* 
rnent  of  Italum  art,  for  its  production  took 
place  at  a  moment  when  tlie  attention  of  the 
whole  musical  world  was  taken  up  with  what 
can  only  be  described  as  the  crowning  work, 
not  only  of  the  most  famous  of  living  Italian 
composers,  but  of  the  operatic  art  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  tlio  "commedia  lirica"  of  '*  Fal- 
slaff/'  in  which  the  mature  gcnins  of  Verdi 
has  at  last  found  free  expression.  Enough  has 
been  said  iu  all  quarters  of  the  astonishment 


niiiversully  felt  that  a  man  in  his  eightieth  year 
sliould  accomplish  a  work  wliieli  in  mere  tech- 
nical elaboration  surpasses  all  that  he  lia'f  hitherto 
written;  this  astonishment,  anU  tho  iue\itabie 
accident  of  the  national  excitement  engendered 
by  expectation  long  delayed,  by  lehearaala  held 
with  closed  doors,  by  a  thousand  details  calcu- 
lated to  Ktimulate  curiosity,  had  tlie  result  of 
making  the  first  performance  one  of  the  great 
events  of  musical  history. 

It  is  ihe  work  JMclf,  however,  not  the  manner 
of  its  performanre,  tliat  has  most  real  interest 
for  musicians.  Of  the  marvelous  skill  with  which 
the  book  has  been  arranged  from  **  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Winilsor  "  for  operatic  purposes  this  is 
hardly  the  i»!ace  tospcak  :  it  is  iinjiossible  to  help 
feeling  that  tlie  8t>irit  of  Sliuke«]>eare  is  over  the 
whole,  and  that  he  would  be  contented  with  the 
new  shape  in  which  his  work  hasbeon  cast  if  ho 
could  be  made  to  understand  enough  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  opera  to  take  for  granted  the  necessary 
ftlterationsatul  condensations  it  has  had  to  undergo. 
Each  addition  from  **  Henry  the  Fourth,*' each 
instance  in  which  two  of  Shakespeare's  characters 
have  been  rolled  into  one,  is  a  real  addition  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  opera. 
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The  additions  from  other  eonrcea  are  vvvy 
slight,  ftnd  rcfor  only  to  the  lyrical  scenes  between 
Anne  and  Fentun.  The  jirotty  couplet  adopted 
by  Boccaccio  from  a  popular 
traditional  veree.  and  tho 
lovely  Bonuct  sviug  by  Fcn- 
ton  at  the  heginiiiiii^  of  the 
third  act,  are  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  wlinle  de- 
bign,  and  no  quality  in 
lioTto'a  book  is  more  con- 
£tpicuous  than  reverence  for 
his  origiual.  Of  tho  man- 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  set 
to  nuisic  it  ifi  most  difticult 
to  speak  without  incnrring 
a  charge  of  exaggeration, 
for  it  is  only  the  plainest 
truth  tliat  710  one  acqnaiiit- 
ed  merely  with  Verdi's 
foruior  works — even  includ- 
ing "  Olcllo  "  in  the  nnm- 
ber — could  have  conceived 
it  possible  that  he,  of  all 
men,  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  work  so  brilliantly 
hnniorouB,  so  dainty  in  its 
refinement,  or  ao  full  of 
musical  value  and  interest.  y  virron  maluri 

la  its  abandonment  of  old-  tuk  hulk  of  • 


established  conventions,  such  as  tho  set  pieces  of 
optiatic  his^tory,  '*  Fal staff  "  is  even  more  nncom- 
proniising  tliau  **Otello,''  but  in  spite  of  tins  the 
music  of  the  new  opera  is 
infinitely  more  beautiful 
and  organic  in  construction 
than  that  of   its   predocce- 
8or.      The  voiil    before   re- 
ferred   to   has   been    filled, 
^  and  with  music  of  iho  high- 

^r  t.'St  order.    We  must  go  back 

to  Beethoven  before  we  find 
scherzos  as  irresistible  in 
their  witty  conciseness  as 
the  two  scenes  in  tlie  Gar- 
ter Inn,  each  of  which  id 
"developed"  with  infinite 
skill  on  hapjiily  invented 
muBJcal  theine.-i.  ^fosiart 
wrote  no  minuet  of  freslicr, 
t/ouiif/er8ty\e  than  the  love- 
ly little  piece  to  the  strains 
of  which  the  two  bridal  pro- 
cessions enter  tho  glade  by 
IIerne*a  Oak ;  and  for  a 
parallel  to  the  magnificent 
fugue  with  which  tho  work 
closes  one  Becks  in  vain  even 
in  the  works  of  Bach,  for 
the  Loipsio  cantor,  though 
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that  the  tender  accents  uttered  by  them  as  they 
stand  absorbed  in  each  other  form  a  melodic 
gronndwork  for  the  chattering  phrases  of  the  an- 
gry husband  and  his  companions,  the  groans  of 
the  fat  knight  smothered  in  dirty  linen,  and  the 
admonitions  of  the  merry  wives  and  Mrs.  Quickly 
as  they  keep  him  hidden.  The  love  music 
throughout  strikes  exactly  the  right  note  for  such 
an  episode  in  comedy  of  the  kind  to  which  Shake- 
speare's play  belongs;  it  is  charmingly  bright, 
and  though  by  no  means  unexpressive,  is  entirely 
free  from  any  touch  of  sentimentality  that  might 
jar  with  the  comic  music  which  precedes  and  fol- 
lows it. 

Fenton's  sonnet,  with  its  lovely  cor  anglais  ob- 
bligato,  has  a  touch  of  romance  in  keeping  witli 
the  character  of  the  scene  in  Windsor  Forest,  a 
scene  which,  in  its  sustained  power  and  constantly 
changing  beauty,  makes  the  musical  as  well  as 
the  dnimatic  climax  of  the  opera.  To  the  part  of 
Falstaft  belong,  as  is  only  natural,  the  greater 
number  of  the  salient  passages  in  the  work  ;  his 
fine  declamatory  version  of  the  '*  Honor"  speech 
in  <*  Henry  the  Fourth"  (i.  v.  1)  is  a  parallel  to 
the  **  Credo"  in  "Otello,"but  not  quite  so  effect- 
ive for  the  general  public ;  the  passage  that 
moves  the  audience  to  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tions of  delight  is  a  delicious  little  scherzo  in  the 
course  of  the  duet  with  Mrs.  Ford,  set  to  words 
beginning,  "Qnand'  ero  paggio  del  dnca  di  Nor- 
folck,"  and  most  lightly  orchestrated  ;  the  ex- 
cellently conceived  soliloquy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  act,  and  the  6ne  entry  in  the  forest 
scene,  afford  good  opportunities  to  a  capable 
singer.  It  has  been  felt  that  the  part  is  a  little 
wanting  in  the  unctuous  humor  which,  to  Eng- 
lish ideas,  is  the  leading  "note"  in  Falstaff's 
character  ;  this  is  probably  due  far  more  to  the 
singer  than  to  either  BoTto  or  Verdi,  for  M. 
Manrel  cannot  get  free  from  the  touch  of  the 
cynicism  which  so  well  became  him  in  the  char- 
acter of  lago,  and  this  cynicism  is  certainly  not 
required  by  anything  in  the  music. 

It  is  nsual  on  such  occasions  as  this  to  allude 
to  the  performance  as  one  that  can  never  be  sur- 
passed, and  to  praise  the  members  of  an  "  original 
cast"  as  if  they  were  necessarily  better  than  their 


successors  could  be — as  if,  in  fact,  the  cant  phrase 
of  "creating"  the  parts  were  actually  true.  This 
can  hardly  be  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
performance  at  the  Scala  on  the  9th  of  February 
hist.  M.  Maurel  was  in  many  respects  first-n-ale, 
but  very  few  of  his  companions  reached  a  high 
level ;  the  female  singers  especially  were  one  and 
all  victims  of  the  tremolo  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  apparently  impossible  for  any  one  of  them 
to  sing  a  note  steadily ;  Signer  Piui-Corsi  made 
the  most  of  the  fine  part  of  Ford,  and  delivered 
an  exceedingly  powerful  soliloquy  in  the  second 
act  with  admirable  emphasis.  The  orchestra  was 
indeed  superb,  and  was  well  conducted  by  Signer 
Mascheroui  ;  but  for  an  ideal  performance  of  the 
work  we  shall  probably  have  to  wait  some  time. 
The  style  of  the  music  is  but  ill  suited  to  singers 
who  have  yelled  themselves  hoarse  in  Mascagni's 
hysterical  passages  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris 
will  be  the  first  theatre  to  realize  Verdi's  ideal 
completely. 

Whether  or  not  the  public  lose  its  head  over 
"Fal8taff,"a3  it  lost  it  over  "  Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana,"  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  thei 
ultimate  and  enduring  success  of  the  opera.  It 
is  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time,  and  the  position 
of  "Figaro"  in  the  future  is  not  more  secure 
than  that  of  the  new  work.  It  will  be  curious  to 
see  what  influence  it  will  have  on  Italian  art,  for 
it  can  hardly  be  fruitless.  For  the  present  state 
of  culture  in  Italy  it  is  considerably  too  good.  In 
spite  of  the  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  and  all 
the  circumstances  of  its  production,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  perceive  a  slightly  puzzled  feeling  in 
many  of  the  audience,  and  this  was  more  notice- 
able at  the  later  performances,  which  were,  of 
course,  much  less  largely  attended  by  foreigners 
than  by  the  habitues  of  the  Scala.  The  final  fig- 
are  was,  alas  !  considerably  above  their  powers  of 
comprehension,  and  in  fact  the  great  bulk  of  the 
audience  were  evidently  a  little  bored  by  it,  as  well 
as  by  some  of  the  other  more  elaborate  passages. 
Until  the  domination  of  the  Mascagni  element 
shall  have  passed  away  this  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  comic  music  will  have  to  seek  outside 
Italy  for  perfect  and  intelligent  appreciation. 


THE   OLDEST    BOOK    IN    THE   WORLD 

Bv  J.  H.  MiTCHlNER.  F.R.A.S. 


The  only  complete  work  that,  without  ques- 
tion, can  lay  claim  to  being  the  oldest  book  in  the 
world  is  known  as  the  "  Papyrus  Prisse,"  and 


now  forms  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Bibliothdqae 
Nationale.  It  was  presented  to  the  great  library 
of  Paris  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Pri8se> 
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who  (liscovtMLul  tlio  papyrus  at  T]iubt;a.  Tlie 
tomb  in  wliicli  it  was  foiuiU  containi'tl  the  mum- 
my  of  one  of  the  Eutcws  of  the  oieveiith.  or  first 
Tlioljaii,  dynjisty.  Tho  iLite  when  tho  niautmcript 
was  written  cannot,  tlierefore,  have  been  hiter 
tlmn  2500  B.C.  Hut  if  tiie  exact  age  of  thia  i*lon- 
tical  copy  shoulil  be  doubtful,  we  knrnv  prfcisely, 
from  the  text  itself,  tho  diite  of  its  eumpojiitioii, 
OB  it  Btiites  it  was  conipileil  by  one  rtah-liotep, 
who  lived  in  the  reigu  of  King  Assa.  The  ftill 
title  runs:  "  Preccfits  of  the  Prefef^t  rtah-iiot*'p. 
nndcr  the  Kincj  of  tlie  South  iimi  >i'orth,  Asaa." 
Ab  this  king  was  tho  liiftt.  iiwt  one  of  the  fifth 
dynasty,  Pluh-liotep,  wlu>  floiiriHheil  in  tho  reign 
of  ihia  Pharaoh,  and  held  the  distinguished  office 
of"  Prefect/'  must  have  compiled  his  work  ai)out 
3'*i'}0  B.C.  Divided  into  forty-four  paragraplis  or 
chapters,  the  work  is  something  very  much  more 
tlutn  a  mere  literary  curiosity.  It  is  written  in 
thi^'  E^'\pliau  hieratic  character;  is  rhythmic,  if 
not  poetic;  is  luidressed  to  tlie  educated  classes, 
and  embodies  throtighont  high  and  nohio  princi- 
ples for  the  reguhiiion  of  individual  life  and  con- 
duct* and  for  the  maintenance  of  good  govern- 
ment. The  man  in  authority  is  enjoined  by  litis 
very  ancient  writer  to  labor  at  all  liuies  to  be  a 
true  gentleman,  lest  from  his  own  (lefects  of  char- 
acter he  sulTer  the  authority  given  him  by  favor 
of  tiie  Supremo  Being  t<»  be  weakenetl. 

An  Kiiyptian  Prefect  wtis  the  highest  dignitary 
in  tho  hind,  second  only  in  authority  to  Pharaoh 
himsi^lf.  It  WHS  the  ottice  lield  by  Joseph  in  the 
Biblical  story:  *' Only  in  tho  throne  will  I  be 
greater  than  thou," 

All  our  greatest  Egyptologists  bear  testimony 
to  the  extraordinary  civilization  of  ancient  Egypt. 
The  work  of  Ptali-hotep  fully  confirms  tltis  posi- 
tion. It  testities  to  a  height  of  culburo  and  re- 
finement obtaining  in  Egyptian  society  5,240  years 
ago,  that  to  our  Western  circumscribed  notions  of 
modern  superiority  are  simply  inconceivable.  The 
teachings  of  the  ''Precepts  "  more  than  justify  all 
that  has  been  said  by  Egyptologists.  "  It  is  cer- 
tain," says  Professor  Renouf,  **  that  at  least  3000 
years  before  Christ  tiiere  was  in  Egypt  a  powerful 
and  elaborately  organized  monarcliy,  enjoying  a 
material  civilization,  in  many  respects  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Europe  in  the  last  century,"  Lepsiua 
writes  :  **  Tlie  fourth  dynasty  ascended  tho  throne 
aViont  3124  B.r.,  and  at  tlwit  tinie,  long  before  our 
usual  ideas  of  the  development  of  nations,  there 
is  found  a  people  highly  instructed  in  all  the  arts 
of  pt'ace  ;  a  state  carefully  organized  ;  a  hJerarohy 
firmly  founded,  minutfly  ilivitled.  and  organized 
even  to  the  smallest  external  matters;  a  univer- 
sally diffused  system  of  writing,  and  tho  common 


use  of  papyrus;  in  short,  a  civilization  which  in 
alt  essential  points  has  already  attained  its  full 
maturity,  and  only  by  close  investigation  is  sub- 
scfpienl  further  development  in  some  directions 
discovered.'* 

Tho  wisdom  and  high  moral  teaching  which  are 
embodied  in  the  precepts  of  Plah-hotep  abun- 
dantly contirm  this  testiniotiy.  This  old  writer 
urgently  uuforccs  on  rulers  the  cultivation  of  the 
doctrine  of  "  Ma/' au  Egyptian  dogma,  compre- 
hending "  the  true,  tho  l)cautiful,  tho  good." 
**Ma"  is  tho  principle  of  order  ami  harmony  in 
everything  ;  it  is  the  steadfast  pursuit  of  wisdom, 
knowledge  atul  obedience— obedience  as  tlie  best 
ut  all.  Although,  as  in  modern  expression,  we 
should  Bay  *' extremely  liberal  "on  many  subjects, 
poliiicnilly,  Ptah-hotep  displays  an  Oriental  horror 
of  innovators  and  innovutioiia.  Ideas  that  may 
be  new  to  the  generation  are  not  necessarily  new 
t<i  the  world,  and  changes  do  not  always  imply 
progress.  **  (lood  governiuent,"  ho  says,  **can 
only  be  secured  by  the  appointment  of  good  gov- 
ernors. He  who  is  placed  in  authority  over  a 
largo  nuuiber  of  men  must  he  without  reproiircli, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  power,  never  forget  that  there 
are  iatt».  The  neglect  of  this  principle  ia  the 
cause  of  revolutions  ;  when  the  great  forget  tlu'ir 
duty,  why  should  not  the  small  take  their  place  ?" 
(chap.  5).  Accoidiug  to  I'tuli-liotep.  contempo- 
rary  estimates  of  hunnin  actions  are  not  always  t  he 
most  reliable  or  the  most  enduring,  "  N"ot  of  ilio 
counsel  of  the  flatterers  of  to-day  is  it  needful  to 
take  heed  ;  it  is  of  the  judgment  of  posterity 
rather,  which  renders  justice  to  righteous  ac- 
tions "  (chap.  14).  "  Only  by  a  consistent  life  of 
reverence  for  knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  by  observ- 
ing a  just  moderation  in  everything  ;  not  abusing 
authority,  but  by  seeking  to  inspire  love  rather 
than  fear,  can  we  ho|ie  to  ap[>ear  before  posterity 
with  honor"  (chap.  ti).  Tho  great  man  is  to  re- 
member that  "  he  is  only  the  di8|>enser  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Supreme  ;  and  if,  coming  of  low  ori- 
gin, he  lias  attained  to  high  honor,  he  must  not, 
fts  is  too  often  the  case,  be  |>u!fed  np  by  his  good 
fortune,  but  should  consider  the  new  duties  which 
bis  rank  imposes  on  him  as  the  steward  of  the 
Almighty"  (chap.  30). 

In  sixteen  different  instances  in  which  Ptah- 
hotep  speaks  of  God,  he  does  so  in  the  singular 
number — an  argument  haj'pily  no  longer  needed  to 
establish  tho  monotheistic  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian religion. 

**  The  precepts  of  Ptah-hotep  "  have  been  trans- 
lated from  the  hieratic  into  French  by  AL  Virey, 
and  retranslated  into  English  by  Professor  Os- 
good, 


*  't  AV  COMK,  AV    TNUEPKNTING   PENITENT   TO   MY    KATIIKU   ro.NKKBSOIt.   MY    FRIEND.'  HE   BAID, 
bTA>UU;0   UUAVKLY    ItCKOHB   UEU    WITH    BOWED    UBAD." 


WHICH    WAS    TO    BLAME? 

By  Beu-k  Hunt. 


"Texas?' 

"  Yes,  Texna,     Why  not  ?" 

"Well,  it  ficcms  impossible,  incongpuous,  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  Texas  woman  who  is  not 
Bun-bpownt<],  coarse-haired  and " 

"  Carries  a  pistol  in  jicr  hip  pocket  ?^* 

"Oh,  no!  Yon  will  not  Ixj  serious,  /am.  I 
have  boeu  scheming  and  praying  for  this  intro- 
duction all  these  three  weeks  I  havo  been  seeing 
you  here,  but  you  are  always  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  people." 

**  Y"c8,  I  am  right  popular," 

"  '  Riglit '  popular  !     That  settles  it  I    I  guess 
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you  are  from  somewhere  'down  South.'  And 
why  not  Texas,  aa  3'ou  pertinently  ask  !  Happy 
Texas " 

"  To  have  me  away  ?" 

"There  you  go  again.  I  see  that  you  aro  a 
tease,  and  I  believe  you  are  a  flirt,  though  I  do 
not  know  you  well  enough  yet  to  tell  yon  so." 

She  lauglted  a  low  little  laugh,  and  smelt  her 
flowers,  turning  her  head  from  side  to  side,  and 
enifiing  her  sensitive,  arched  nostrils,  very  much 
after  the  manner,  he  thought,  of  one  of  her  half 
tamed  bronchos  testing  dubiously  his  iirst  wisp  of 
pressed  hay. 
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"  These  hothouse  flowers  are  very  tlisappoint- 
ing/*  she  said.  *'  They  are  all  show  and  empti- 
ness, like  the  people  for  whose  transient  enjoy- 
ment they  are  aborted.  Tiiey  wilt  in  a  half-even- 
ing, and  have  no  fragrance  to  speak  of." 

*'  You  shull  have  some  from  the  country  so 
soon  as " 

'*  No.  Since  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  prefer 
these.  They  mftke  one  think.  After  all,  they 
harmonize  wit'h  their  environment.  They  are 
the  natural  product  of  the  excrescence  they  grow 
upon.  We  metropolitanized  animals  fume  a  great 
deal  about  the  abnorraalitiea  of  our  surroundings, 
but  we  really  would  not. have  them  different. 
Now,  for  instance,  I,  who  fuss  about  the  empti- 
ness of  these  flowers,  do  not  even  know  who  sent 
them.  Shocking,  of  course  ! — but  I  wear  them. 
I  do  not  know  who  or  what  are  these  people  I 
meet  here,  but  I  emile,  and  fraternize  with  them. 
I  do  not  know  where  or  whence  lead  the  dirty 
streets  I  tread,  but  I  follow  them.  It  is  the  same 
old  story  of  -the  sweet  unattainable  —  the  moth 
and  star.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the  charm 
of  exploration  and  forbiddenness  which  lured  our 
first  parents  to  expulsion  from  paradise." 

'^  Do  you  not  think  that  paradise  often  lies  out- 
side of  the  prescribed  Eden  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Always  !  Do  you  remember  those  beautiful, 
if  impossible,  short  stories  of  Ouida — her  earlier 
ones,  written  when  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
filled  up  and  overflowed  her  passionate  young 
heart — how  those  provincials  always  yearned  for, 
aud  dreamed  of,  Paris  ?  Paris  !  Paris  !  It  rang 
in  their  ears  and  swam  before  their  eyes,  making 
them  forgot  the  bine  sky  and  green  grass,  the 
still  waters  and  deep,  hushed  forests.  '  Paris  ! 
Paris  !'  the  maiden  sighed,  as  she  gathered  grapes 
iiv  the  purple  vineyards,  or  spun  flax  under  the 
apricot  trees  in  the  sunshine.  '  Paris  !  Paris  V 
cried  the  youth,  as  he  swung  his  scythe  over  the 
golden  wheat,  or,  leaning  upon  his  shepherd's 
crook,  lifted  his  eyes  where  sky  aud  mountain 
met — the  sky  which  reached  to  Paris,  the  mountain 
which  shut  out  Paris — forgetting  and  tramping 
upon  the  gentian  and  primrose  at  his  feet.  They 
all  get  to  Paris — else  where  were  the  artistic  and 
sequential  use  of  longing  ?  The  promises  of  the 
soul  have  more  indefinite  fulflllment  in  books 
than  out  of  them,  I  observe.  Oh,  yes!  they  all 
get  to  Paris,  and  they  starve  in  Paris,  bnt  they 
do  not  go  away.  It  is  a  Circe's  Cave  from  which 
they  would  not  escape  if  they  could.  Their  wan- 
dering feet  blister  upon  the  cruel  stones,  their 
eyes  grow  dim  with  weeping,  and  their  faces 
pinched  with  hanger  ;  in  their  attics  they  toss 
ftnd  dream  of  the  green  fields  and  singing  birds, 
but  they  go  not  back  to  them.    They  have  caught 


the  infection  of  achieving,  which  ends — not  with 
achievement,  but  life," 

She  paused  and  looked  at  him.  His  face  must 
have  been  very  sympathetic  and  comprehending^ 
for  it  disturbed  her  not. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  went  on,  "  I  think  life  is 
a  mere  question  of  equipoise — degree — or,  more 
mathematically,  centre  of  gravity.  Spiritual  and 
intellectual  influence  is  atomic,  just  as  sub- 
stautial  influence  is,  and  revolves  in  circles.  So 
long  as  one  individuality  keeps  without  the  range 
of  another  individuality  of  greater  specific  den- 
sity than  itself,  just  so  long  may  it  remain  a  spe- 
cial or  distinct  force.  Extremes  are  all  that 
count,  in  the  ultimate  —  rigidity  or  abatidon. 
Watch  Carmencita  dance.  She  does  not  dance  ; 
she  simply  throws  out,  pellmell,  upon  her  audience 
the  power  aud  essence  of  her  physical  magnetism. 
She  makes  no  half-plays,  no  feints.  If  she  curbed 
herself  one  iota  it  would  become  mere  sensuous 
posing.  It  is  the  abandon  physical.  See  that 
woman  with  her  bosom  uncovered  to  the  chal- 
lenged gaze  of  the  public.  It  is  beautiful  be- 
cause it  is  nature,  and  unequivocal.  If  she  once 
raised  her  fan  to  shield  it,  or  lowered  her  lids  to 
realize  it,  it  would  become  vulgar  nudity.  It  is 
the  abandon  of  unconsciousness. — a  fair  counter- 
feit of  the  abandon  of  a  little  naked  child  rolling 
upon  the  grass  of  a  village  common. 

"  So  it  is  with  the  mental  as  well  as  the  moral 
conditions  of  life.  Custom  has  set  certain  arbi- 
trary bounds.  We  must  keep  withm  those  bounds, 
or  know  no  bounds.  We  may  not  make  them 
for  ourselves.  Once  venture  beyond  the  sand- 
bars of  certainty  into  the  ocean  of  chance,  and 
there  are  only  two  things  to  do  :  double  up 
and  go  to  the  bottom,  or  toss  yourself  upon  the 
first  wave  which  comes  along,  and  say,  'Whither 
thou  goest,  /go.'  There  is  no  standing  still,  no 
going  back.  Compromises  are  the  devil's  com- 
mission on  bad  bargains.  They  stick  in  the  soul 
like  a  thorn  in  the  flesh." 

She  stopped  suddenly. 

"I  beg  your  pardou,"  she  said.  "  I  had  for- 
gotten that  I  was  not  talking  to  myself — thinking 
out  loud,  as  I  do,  to  get  effects.  What  a  lot  of 
nonsense  I  have  been  saying  !" 

*'  You  have  only  saved  us  the  tedious  process 
of  '  getting  acquainted,'  "  he  answered,  then  went 
on,  smiling,  yet  very  tenderly:  "And  so  the 
haughty,  self-sufficient-looking  little  woman  is 
homesick,  discouraged,  yet  determined  to  go  on." 

"  Yon  are  discerning,  and  too  personal !"  she 
exclaimed,  frowning.  "  You  may  bring  me  a 
glass  of  punch,  please  ;  these  rooms  are  intolera- 
bly warm." 

They  were  sitting  in  one  of  the  antechambers 
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opening  off  the  main  drawing  room  of  a  great 
litei'iiry  woman,  wliose  evening  **ttt  liome"  it  was, 
anil  whose  liouse  was  filled  with  per»plo  come  ob- 
teusibly  to  piiy  their  respects  to  tlieir  hostess^ 
bnt  iu  reality  to  see  and  be  seen,  to  meet  to- 
gether and  cry  thoir  wares,  under  the  cover  of 
mutual  entertainment,  as  zealously  and  as  jeal- 
ously as  ft  piifk  of  fishwives  on  market  day. 

It  waa  a  heierogeueous  gatheritig  of  *' ists  " — 
novelists^  journalists,  artists,  pianists,  elocution- 
ists ;  everybody  was  Boniebody  ;  no  drones  thrre, 
Mor  driftwood.  Every  man  had  his  ax  to  grind, 
and  each  must  take  his  turn  at  the  reciprocity 
grindstone  of  boredom. 

There  was  the  editor  in  chief,  posing  pomp- 
ously before  his  aspiring  satellites,  swelling  out  in 
the  fourti)  quarter  of  hta  fullmoontlom  of  glory, 
illuminating  the  way  for  those  strings  of  cres- 
cents twinkling  presumptuously  above  the  horizon 
of  liifi  L-veni[ig  sky. 

There  was  the  "made"  young  woman,  seif- 
flatisfied  and  gracious,  with  her  trailing  gown, 
wliite  shoulders  and  t*eHt-iHdi-vici  expression. 

There  was  the  "coming  woman,'*  a  little  nerv- 
ous iu  her  Josephine  gown,  with  its  modestly 
suggestive  V  neck,  her  bouquet  of  buda  and  lier 
iu{;enue  air. 

Tliere  was  the  green  fledgeling,  with  his  neck 
arched,  his  topknot  preened,  but  the  pin  feath- 
ers showing  painfully  upon  hia  ambitious  wings. 

There  was  the  **  successful  writer,"  cold -faced 
and  hhse,  with  a  very  large  bust  and  a  very  small 
waist,  a  trifle  too  much  rouge  and  a  trifle  too  lit- 
tle hair.  She  was  there  merely  from  force  of 
habit — that  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  which 
had  prompted  her  in  the  far-off  days  of  her  **  com- 
ing womanhoo<l  **  to  avail  herself  of  everything 
she  could  get  on  the  strength  of  her  professional 
card. 

There  wiw  the  rising  young  actor,  long-haired 
and  clean-shaven,  with  his  week's  salary  invested 
in  a  new  dress  suit,  and  his  unpaid  board  bills 
sleeping  the  blissful  sleep  of  transient  forgetful- 
ness  in  the  pocket  of  his  old  checkered  vest  at 
home. 

There  was  the  realistic  painter,  long-haired  and 
preoccupied,  making  a  study  of  a  woman  as  she 
stood  twirling  her  fan  and  the  hopes  of  her  lover 
round  her  finger,  the  white  curve  of  her  shoul- 
ders thrown  out  like  alabaster  against  a  back- 
ground of  red  draperies. 

Tliere  was  the  funny  man,  of  saturnine  expres- 
sion ;  and  the  book  reviewer,  sphinxlike  and  re- 
tiring. 

And  there  was  this  Texas  woman,  Kate  Cam- 
eron, and  this  man,  Bayard  Neil,  who  had  falleu 
in  love  with  her. 


She  belonged  to  the  coming-woman  series.  She 
had  published  two  fairly  good  novels,  and  was 
making  a  brave  showing,  and  a  scant  living,  on 
free-lance  work  for  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 
She  had  begun  her  career  two  years  previous, 
under  the  regulation  auspices  of  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  country-town  editors  to  those  of  the 
city,  but  had  soon  had  the  sense  to  throw  them 
away  and  stand  upon  the  solid  bottom  of  her  own 
ability  and  ''nerve."  She  was  twenty-five  years 
old,  quite  talented  and  very  ambitious.  She 
would  **gi?t  there  " —  even  other  women  admitted 
that.  She  was  a  bit  eccentric  and  altogether  iu 
earnest.  If  it  were  true,  as  Bayard  Neil  had  said, 
that  she  was  a  "coquette,"  or  '*  homesick,"  or 
"discouraged  but  determined," slie  was  not  aware- 
of  it.  Her  mind  and  energies  were  given  over  to 
more  important  considerations.  She  was  popuhir 
with  both  men  and  women,  and  could  have  liad 
a  great  ileal  of  attention  if  she  had  cared  for  it. 

This  man  Neil  interested  her  as  no  one  else  liad 
in  New  York.  She  wutched  him  as  ho  threaded 
his  way  through  the  crowd  with  the  glass  of 
pniicli,  and  thought  that  he  was  very  good  to  look 
njmn — tall,  fair,  with  a  finely  posed  head  and  a 
handsome,  thoughtful  face.  When  he  handed 
her  the  punch  she  noticed  that  his  hands  were 
very  white  and  shapely,  yet  masculine  to  the  fin- 
ger tips.  They  made  her  think  of  a  pair  of  wind- 
tanned  hands  "out  West  "  which  had  offered  her, 
never  a  glass  of  punch  in  a  fashionable  drawing 
r(M»m,  to  bo  sure,  but  many  a  sweet  draught  of 
water  coo^ied  within  the  crown  of  his  soft  felt 
hat,  she  frowning  as  she  drank  from  so  untempt- 
ing  a  goblet,  but  smiling  as  she  watclied  the  sun- 
shine dance  upon  his  brown  hair  and  good  brown 
face  and  eyes  to  match. 

She  did  not  want  to  think  of  Will  now.  He 
had  stoically  agreed  with  her,  when  she  was  at 
home  last  summer,  that  they  were  utterly  uusuitud 
to  each  other,  and  they  had  parted  the  best  of 
friends — but  friends  only,  putting  aside  the  old 
love  whicii  lutd  not  progressed  with  its  progressive 
inspircr.  It  was  strange  that  this  man,  with  hia 
college  learning  and  conventional  manners,  should 
remind  lier  of  Will — honest,  blunt  Will  Rankin, 
whose  schoolhouse  hud  been  a  book  under  a  mea- 
quito  bush  while  ho  herded  cattle  ;  whoso  philos- 
ophy and  metaphysics,  the  instincts  of  a  good 
mitul  formulated  by  experience  ;  whose  arts,  the 
symphonies  of  wild  birds,  the  trees  shadowing 
themselves  in  the  pools,  the  cattle  standing  in  the 
green  grass,  the  shifting  pictures  of  suuscts  and 
Gulf  clouds  ;  whose  sciences,  the  sun's  heat,  the 
wind  s  voice,  the  buddings  of  springtime  and  the 
dccayings  of  winter. 

Wheu  she  wont  home  that  night  she  continued 
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to  think  of  Bayard  Neil.  She  knew  that  he  was 
a  journalist  of  repute,  and  "  had  a  history/"'  so 
the  women  said.  Further  than  that,  she  know 
nothing  about  him.  She  had  taken  him  as  she 
did  the  flowers,  the  rest  of  tlie  people  and  the  un- 
known streets — on  faith.  He  had  paid  something, 
by  the  way,  to  make  her  suspect  that  he  had  sent 
those  flowers.  If  she  had  been  sure  of  it  ehc 
would  have  snubbed  him  ;  as  it  was,  she  liked  tlio 
spice  of  uncertainty  and  romanticism. 

The  next  morning's  mail  brought  her  a  book 
which  ho  had  promised  to  send  her,  and  that 
evening  a  note  asking  formal  permission  to  call. 
While  she  chatted  and  sipped  tea  with  a  friend 
she  adddressed  to  him  her  card,  stating  that  she 
was  at  homo  on  Thursday  evenings.  What  did  it 
matter?  AVhat  were  the  conventionalities  to 
such  as  they  ?  The  bottom  rock  of  their  profes- 
sion, the  password  of  their  Bohemia,  was  Individ- 
ualism. Those  drawing-room  introductions  Avere 
the  most  patent  subterfuges.  They  were  all  blind 
led  by  the  blind,  and  liable  any  time  to  a  tumble 
into  the  ditch  of  confusion. 

Thursday  afternoon  brought  her  flowers,  this 
time  openly,  from  him — great  jack  roses,  Marc- 
chal  Niels,  lilacs  and  violets  galore.  It  was  sweet 
to  be  so  remembered  and  complimented.  Will 
was  right :  her  life  measure  had  broadened.  Prai- 
rie flowers  and  creek  water  in  a  cavalier's  som- 
brero were  all  very  well  for  tiio  old  days,  but  now 
were  the  days  of  her  red  roses  and  claret  cups  I 
Alas !  she  was  only  a  woman,  for  all  her  two  nov- 
els and  her  wise  philosophizing  about  influences. 

So  this  was  the  beginning,  followed  up  by  iele-a- 
iefe  calls,  drives,  theatres  and  operas,  with  mid- 
night lunches  afterward,  then  sitting  alone  before 
her  low-burned  fire,  waiting  for  sleep  to  come,  and 
thinking  ruefully  of  the  unfinished  story  on  her 
desk. 

And  all  the  time  she  was  growing  to  like  him 
more  and  more,  and  to  trust  him  less  and  less. 
Can  you  understand  how  this  can  be  ?  It  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  duality  of  our  natures, 
the  Jekyll  and  Hyde  of  us  at  war  with  each 
other,  the  result  determined  by — will  power  ?  or 
fate  ?    Who  shall  say  ? 

For  one  thing,  she  felt,  rather  than  believed, 
that  he  was  keeping  something  from  her.  She 
believed  that  he  loved  her,  and  knew  that  ho  re- 
spected her.  Hia  personality  appealed  to  hers  as 
no  man's  had  over  done,  but—- —  Alas  for  that 
''but"  in  a  woman's  heart  regarding  the  man 
she  loves  !  It  is  the  one  little  pebble  in  the  cur- 
rent of  her  heart  stream,  fretting,  obstructing ; 
now  lying  cool,  white  and  still  at  the  bottom  ; 
now  rolling  and  chafing  an  undertow  impossible 

serenity. 


She  found  it  irresistibly  sweet  to  sit  beside  hiia 
on  winter  evenings,  in  the  warm  glow  of  her  fire- 
side, each  chatting  half-formulated  opinions  and 
experiences,  which  were  taken  up  and  finished  by 
the  other  ;  reading  from  the  same  book,  or  glanc-. 
ing  up  from  a  study  in  the  coals  to  meet  the  an- 
swering eyes  of  the  other,  with  no  word  spoken 
between  them. 

There  were  no  love  passages.  She  liked  it  eo. 
She  had  reread  Plato,  and  gone  back  on  the 
wings  of  her  sweet-sixtecn  ideality  to  a  firmer 
faith  than  ever  in  friendship  between  man  and 
woman,  that  beautiful  tie  "too  good  to  bo  be- 
lieved/' as  Emerson  says.  Yes,  she  liked  it  so. 
It  made  her  feel  more  comfortable  about  Will, 
whom  she  still  felt  speaking  to  her  when  the 
south  winds  blew  over  the  park  and  tho  daisies 
looked  at  her  from  the  florist's  windows. 

She  often  drove  through  the  park  with  Bayard 
Neil,  those  cold,  sunny  afternoons,  with  the  leaf- 
less trees  rustling  overhead,  the  smootli  drives 
curving  away  into  endless  lines  of  beauty,  the 
shouting  children  upon  the  ice  ponds,  and  the 
sparrows  agreeing  with  her  that  life  was  "sweet  ! 
sweet !  no  matter  how  bleak  the  world  for  a  sea- 
son." She  loved  to  feel  tho  frosty  wind  drive  tho 
warmth  from  her  heart  to  her  cheeks  ;  to  look  up 
at  him,  tranquil  of  eye  and  passion,  and  say  to 
herself,  '*  Now  will  I  read  me  this  man."  Bnt 
she  never  read  deeper  than  the  fair  exterior.  Tho 
cold  drive  meant  a  hot  dinner  and  wine,  at  Del- 
monico's,  perhaps,  or  perhaps  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker or  the  Black  Cat,  for  the  sake  of  variety 
and  the  interesting  character  studies  one  sees 
there  ;  then  home  in  the  gloaming,  to  try  and 
pick  up  the  thread  of  that  unfinished  story,  but 
to  find  her  cheek  leaning  on  her  palm  and  her 
heart  throbs  counting  over  and  over  the  fretful 
evolutions  of  that  one  little  pebble. 

Early  one  morning  ho  was  announced.  She 
was  surprised  and  a  little  annoyed.  He  knew 
that  tho  forenoon  was  her  only  reliable  time  for 
writing. 

He  looked  very  grave,  almost  antagonistic,  as 
she  entered  the  room. 

She  felt  the  blood  forsake  her  checks,  and  knew 
that  some  kind  of  a  reckoning  was  at  hand.  She 
put  out  her  hand,  however,  and  smiled  a  good 
morning,  in  acknowledgment  of  which  he  turned 
and  flung  up  the  window  shade,  letting  a  flood  of 
sunlight  into  the  room. 

"Sit  there,  please,"  he  said,  seriously;  "wo 
must  have  no  half-lights  on  this  interview."  Tlicn, 
smiling  sadly,  "  I  want  to  look  at  you.  I  may 
never  see  you  again,  though  that  depends  upon 
yourself " 

While   he  was  speaking   so  brokenly  he  had 
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taken  her  hand  and  seated  her  iu  the  full  glare  of 
the  snnahine,  where  she  eat  mute  but  expectant, 
appealing  yet  defiant,  as  a  woman  of  her  temper- 
ament might  look  at  a  man  whom  she  loved,  and 
believed  was  going  to  strike  her, 

*•  I  am  come,  au  unrepeuting  penitent  to  my 
father  confessor,  my  friend/'  he  said,  standing 
gravely  before  her  with  bowed  head;  "for  I  am 
7ioi  sorry  that  I  love  you.  Must  my  paradise 
be  the  lefi3  sweet  because  it  has  been  found  out- 
side the  gates  of  that  Eden  guarded  by  the  flam- 
ing swords  of  the  cherubim  and  seraphim  ?** 

He  paused,  but  she  answered  him  not.  Her 
breath  came  in  little  hot  gasps  from  the  lipa 
purted  like  a  split  pomegranate,  and  her  uplifted 
eyes  asked  him  more  questions  than  he  would  be 
able  to  answer  or  forget  in  a  lifetime. 

**  1  am  very,  vert/  wretched,  Kate  T  he  went 
on.  ''I  drunk  some  brandy  with  the  men  last 
night,  and  it  must  have  inflamed  my  braiu  to  an 


exaggerated  realization  of  where  I — we — are  drift- 
ing.  It  would  be  a  parody  upon  the  most  holy 
instincts  of  the  human  heart  to  tell  yon  that  I 
love  you.  I  am  a  villain  and  a  coward,  child  I 
I  am  a  married  man  !     My  wife  is " 

Something  in  her  face  made  him  stop.  Slowly, 
majestically,  she  arose  from  her  chair,  hands  up- 
lifted, cheeks  flamtug,  eyes  blazing. 

*'  Spare  yourself  the  humiliation  of  further  ex- 
planation," she  said,  calmly.     "  I  nnderstnnd.     I 

have  been — yes,   I   have  been "     She  caught 

Ijer  breath  and  smiled  bitterly.  "But  I  will  be 
as  generous  to  myself  as  to  yon — I  will  spare  my- 
self also.'' 

She  passed  from  the  room.  He  heard  the  rustle 
of  the  parted  and  closing  portidres,  then  the 
softer  trailing  of  her  gown  across  the  hall.  When 
he  looked  up  the  sunlight  had  gone  from  the 
window,  and  something  told  him  that  that  win- 
dow bounded  the  zenith  and  horizon  of  hid  life. 
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By  Frederick  S.  Daniel. 

The  very  fact  of  it?  capitalship  makes  Wash-  gives  prestige,  means  and  facilities,  and  especially 

ing  something  of  a  cuurt.     True,  from  the  royal  plenty  of  spare  time,  as  it  is  everywhere  a  recog- 

poiiit  of  view  it  is  not  even  the  skeleton  of  one,  nlzed  rule  that  government  business  must  go  with 

hilt  wealth  and  fashion  are  getting  more  and  more  snail  pace,  and  so,  like  that  little  animal,  it  car- 

jilcased  to  make  of  it  "  a  repul)lican  court  "  where-  ries  protection  on  its  back  and  is  always  ready  to 

in  i\u  elegant  simplicity  may  reign.     The  city  it-  be  stopped  without   any  damage.     As  a  chosen 


self,  with  accumulating  treasures  aud  attractions, 
is  beautiful,  ''good  enough  for  a  king  to  live  in." 
ns  tlie  saying  is.  Its  society  is  nationally  recruited 
aud  in  full  possi'ssiou  of  the  two  requisites,  wttulth 
and  leisure.      Connection  with    the  government 


capital  city  it  possesses  many  advantages,  its  in- 
crease in  culture,  refinement,  wealtii  aud  bealth- 
fulness  b«ing  every  year  quite  marked.  The  gen- 
eral toue  and  matiners  prevailing  in  it  are,  if  not 
co6rtIyy  still  far  more  polished  than  those  ohtain- 
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ing  in  the  pnrely  commercial  cities,  where  Bociety, 
strictly  so  caUed,  is  impoHsible.  because  alt  the 
mea  are  busy  working  boes  and  have  no  time  to 
expend  in  the  ornate  salon  proper.  As  in  every 
other  capital,  a  gift  of  the  gab  is  evolved  in  it,  a 
pronenena  to  employ  time  in  gossip,  scandal  and 
fabulons  stories  that  grow  as  they  go,  and  hence 
tliere  is  no  lack  of  "court  news"  in  its  midst. 

The  White  House,  m  the  centre  of  "the  re- 
publican court,"  has  its  charmed  circle,  and  to 
enter  it  is  considered  a  privilege,  to  be  au  intimate 
of  it  a  high  honor.  The  President  is  not  only  its 
ruler,  but  he  is  also  the  ruler  of  ten  miles  8<juare 
about  it  which  form  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  matters  not  who  "the  President"  be,  for, 
though  he  boro  any  name  and  were  like  a  forked 
ntdish  with  a  face  fantastically  carved  upon  it 
Tvith  a  knife,  a  President  is  a  President,  and  as 
Buch  is  there  to  receive  the  general  homage,  being 
above  all  other  presidents.  Aa  for  his  mansion, 
it  is  a  small,  plain,  white-painted  building  with 
big  pillars  and  eagle-markofl  lamps  on  its  front 
porch,  handsomely  furnished  internally  (at  lav- 
ish cost,  as  government  pays),  and  externally  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  park  with  rpspectable  trees. 
The  building  was  first  used  for  a  New  Year's  re- 
ception in  lyoi,  and  is  now  so  inadequate  that 
appropriations  have  been  talked  of  for  a  new  one. 
All  the  Presidents  have  dwelt  in  it,  except  the 
first  one.  Of  the  four  great  Presidents,  who  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  the  requirements  of  their 
epochs,  Washinffton  did  not  occupy  it,  as  it  was 
not  in  existence  in  his  day ;  but  the  three  others, 
JeSersou,  Lincoln  and  Grant,  lived  tlirough  their 
terms  in  it.  or,  rather,  during  the  time  that  office 
wus  theirs.  All  the  small  calibre  of  Presidents 
have  lived  comfortably  in  it.  though  naturally 
without  conferring  any  renown  on  its  walls. 
Viewed,  on  a  diplomatic  or  swell  occasion,  with 
its  array  of  lights,  vehicles,  music,  toilets  and 
uniforms,  the  White  House  is  at  least  a  faint  re- 
minder of  some  royal  palace,  where  kings  and 
queens  are  wont  to  slide  around  on  well-waxed 
floors  and  be  bowed  down  to  after  a  very  low 
model. 

The  President  is  the  head  centre,  but  the  elect, 
if  not  select,  legislating  "  Four  Hundred,"  the 
Senators  and  Representatives,  constitute  the  main 
body  of  Washington  society — themselves,  their 
families,  friends,  supporters  and  heelers,  not  to 
speak  of  their  sovereign  constituents  who  visit 
the  city  to  give  them  a  call,  truly  more  on  bnsi- 
ncftS  than  pleasure.  Yet  "Four  Hundred"  as 
they  are,  there  is  no  divinity  hedging  them  around 
at  Washington.  Where  there  are  nearly  a  hun- 
dred Senators  representing  States  with  equal 
hghtSj  they  get  to  be  unavoidably  regarded  upon 


a  blackberry  or  huckleberry  footing,  practically 
as  alike  as  two  drops  of  water  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Washingtonians.  Whatever  ominonco  a  Senator 
may  hold  at  home,  however  he  may  fill  his  State 
with  his  fame  and  ho  accordingly  pointed  out,  he 
attracts  no  notice  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  be- 
cause his  kind  have  become  familiar  objects,  in- 
deed Hat,  stale  and  unprofitable.  He  is  a  fish  for 
the  visiting  lobbyists  to  catch  and  handle — not 
even  an  avenue  bootblack  can  get  the  least  pull 
on  him.  Amidst  these  indifTerent  surroundings, 
none  is  first  fiddle,  or,  rather,  they  are  all  classed 
as  first  fiddles.  The  "  Congressmen,"  too,  that 
is,  the  simple  Representatives  fresh  from  the  peo- 
ple, are  accepted  on  a  similarly  equal  footing  of 
power,  and  no  tricks  are  played  on  them,  for  ejich 
is,  in  the  citizens'  long  experience,  set  down  as  a 
terrible  "little  joker,"  conspicuously  unreliable. 
Along  with  ('l^ngro88  and  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
foreign  DiplonuUic  Corps,  with  its  lustre,  helps 
the  scenes,  as  do  the  wealthy,  cultured  classes  of 
people  attracted  from  other  cities. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  foregoing  is  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  of  government  employes  in 
varying  uurabers,  geneniUy  increiising,  rarely  de- 
creasing, with  their  families,  friends,  etc.  A  re- 
cent estimate  places  the  number  of  them  at 
!^5,000,  not  all,  btit  most  of  them,  clerks  protected 
by  the  Civil  Service  Law  in  the  tenure  of  their  of- 
fices during  good  behavior,  like  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  This  army  of  employes  does  the 
mechanical  work  that  the  great  legislative  and 
executive  minds  think  out;  it  performs  the 
government's  drudgery.  After  these  come  the 
wretched  natives,  who  live  on  the  crumbs  that 
fall  to  the  outer  rim  of  the  city,  and  are  now 
pretty  much  where  the  Fathers  of  the  Republio 
left  them  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  centuries. 
At  the  bottom,  though  not  least  considering  their 
prominence,  are  the  cohorts  of  Africa,  who  do  all 
the  heavy  labor  that  there  is  to  do,  and  that  they 
have  a  mind  to  do,  though  on  the  spot  it  is  a 
standing  puzzle  how  these  numerous  cohorts  man- 
age to  live  there,  outside  of  "  de  Souf."  And  the 
keystone  in  this  Washington  structure  is  the 
Treiisury,  which  deals  out  annually  «300,000,000 
or  so,  the  citizens  spending  all  of  it  that  they  caa 
lay  their  hands  upon. 

In  view  of  the  never-failing  bounteousness  of 
the  national  Treasury  and  the  general  attractive- 
ness of  the  city,  government  life  at  Washington 
exercises  a  peculiarly  irresistible  fascination  on 
all  who  have  once  entered  upon  its  career.  Poli- 
ticians of  high  and  low  degree,  who  have  tasted 
the  sweets  of  ofBcial  position  in  the  capital,  esti- 
mate themselves  almost  outcasts  without  them, 
and  to  retain  or  recover  their  enjoyment  a  life 
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struggle  is  not  considered  too  defti*.  National 
notoriety  or  applause  completely  ovursliudows  and 
bolittlea  in  their  eyes  all  merely  luciil  provincial 
praiae.  **01d  hacks/'  or  the  polilioiana  who  luivo 
long  held  office  iti  Wa3hington,  will  end  by  ac- 
cepting any  enbordinate  place  in  order  to  live 
there,  and  if  at  last  cashiered  and  compelled  to 
go  away,  the  remainder  of  their  days  is  passed 
in  remembering  tlie  glories  of  ihuir  official  life 
and  in  giving  glowing  descriptions  thereof  to  all 
Jiateners  ivilHng  to  bo  bored  ever  so  little.  Vet- 
erans of  this  category  are  to  be  found  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  l:ind,  still  pruclainiing 
that  no  place  is  like  unto  Washington,  and  ebb- 
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ing  away  in  the  conviction  that  the  wheel  of  fort- 
une broice  their  hearts  and  their  lives  on  the  day 
it  made  them  leave  it.  Evidently  long  runniiig 
in  the  ciipital's  ruts  nnQts  for  all  else.  A  most 
noted  historical  instance  of  tliia  was  famished  in 
the  seceasional  career  of  the  Southern  States  from 
18G1  to  1805.  The  same  old  leaders,  wlio  had 
grown  pompously  narrow-minded  by  long  undis- 
puted sway  at  Washington,  both  Senators  and  Kep- 
resentalives,  mounted  on  the  back  of  that  rovolti- 
tionary  attempt,  and  tried  to  run  it  by  tho  red- 
tape  means  and  ajipliances  that  liad  so  long  been 
their  sole  stock  \n\  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
Tiiey  started  u  capital  aL  liichmond,  they  debated 
in  a  so-called  '*  Congress," 
argued  fine  points  to  the  split- 
ting of  hiiirs,  made  laws, 
rigged  up  many  offices,  "de- 
partments "'  and  "  bureaus/' 
pi-ecisely  after  tho  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  Washington, 
as  if  their  entabllshment  had 
been  securely  fixed,  as  if  tho 
attempt  was  nob  going  to 
pieces  before  their  eyes,  their 
**  capital"  being  battered 
down  over  their  heads  and 
ears.  Truly,  the  United 
States  did  not  train  them  up 
for  nothing;  in  a  small  wny 
it  owes  them  a  famous  wax 
candle.  Not  a  singlo  one  oF 
these  old  politicians^  Senatora 
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n  n  d  ReprcsentatiToa,  was 
found  competent  or  fit  for 
anything  tlicn  on  lianJ.  As 
talkers  and  routino  followers 
they  were  found  to  be  no  good 
doers.  Government  life  at 
WaBhiiigton  Lad  uufitted 
tb«m  for  anything  except 
that ;  only  the  generals  and 
the  soldiers  maintained  the 
contest  by  slieer  strength  of 
spirit  in  spito  of  the  fiircical 
jabbering  and  official  display 
at  Riclimond.  A  few  of  these 
old  stagers  aro  still  nlivo  in 
the  Southern  section,  acutoly 
feeling  as  if  they  were  treading  alone  some  vast 
banqnet  hall  deserted,  save  by  the  ghosts  of 
Tyler's,  Polk*s,  Pierce's  and  Buchanan's  admiu- 
istrations. 
Such  being  the  fascinating,  cramping  and  nar- 
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rowing  effects  produced  upon  the  chiefs  on  top, 
like  ones  aro  unavoidably  engrafted  on  the  subor- 
dinate host  of  employ^'9.  One  spirit  gets  to  ani- 
mate the  whole  mass,  and  the  whole  mass,  by  a 
xcry  clear  process  of  ratiocination,  imagines  itself 
to  be,  individually  and    col- 

Icctively,  the  Uovcrnment  of 

the  United  States,  no  slight 
honor  to  be  imbued  and  en- 
dowed with,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted. The  feuiullegt  em- 
plovu  after  eome  service  to  the 
State  regards  the  President 
as  only  a  part,  as  he  himself 
is,  of  the  gov'ernment,  and,  as 
the  machinery  must  hang  to- 
gether, he  takes  the  President 
under  his  protective  care 
equally  as  he  counts  n]>ou  the 
President's  caring  fur  him.  A 
f^iniilar  fondness  for  the  de- 
lights of  the  city  and  of  office, 
however  petty  or  poorly  re- 
munerated, lakes  hold  of  the 
employes  ;  they  stick  as  long 
as  they  can,  too,  and,  if  turn- 
ed adrift,  it  goes  liard  but 
they  will  manage  to  crawl 
back  to  Wasliirigton  one  day 
or  other,  sooner  or  later,  Em- 
jjloyes  have  been  known,  after 
ten,  twenty  years'  absence,  to 
turn  np,  from  the  remotest, 
most  outlandish  wanderings, 
and,  successfully  edging  into 
their  same  old  chair,  at  their 
same  old  desk,  to  scratch  away 
at  the  same  old  job,  as  if  no 
lapse  had  occurred.  The  dif- 
ference was  not  in  the  work, 
or  the  trained  aptitude^  but 
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in  their  adiled  nnniber  of  Bumiiiera  and  winters — 
that  was  aII. 

For  these  set  kind  of  employea — and  most  of 
them  easily  get  to  be  Bet — all  the  happiness  there 
ia  in  life  centres  at  Washington.  One  step  lead- 
ing on  to  another,  this  doting  on  one  locality 
grows  into  excluding  all  others,  and  thus  is  ezpli- 
t'able  the  fact  tlint  the  employ^a  tacitly  conceive 
the  idea  of  luokingnpon  Washington  aa  the  United 
States,  and  thetnsetvea  as  its  government,  "We 
the  Government*'  have  no  difliculty  whatever  in 
leaving  out  of  .sight  and  putting  into  oblivion  "  We 
the  People."  The  Trciisury  pays,  and  that  ediftco 
with  its  Greek  i)illara  stands  on  •*  the  Avenne," 
and  presents  a  very  solid  appearance.  It  has  with- 
stood wars,  revolution,  earihquakcfl,  and  the  like- 
lihood ia  deduced  that  it  will  be  able  to  witliatand 
all  occnrrenoes.  Not  only  this,  but  government 
eniploy6d  literally  make  all  the  money  put  into  it, 
and  hence  its  ussuraticu  ia  rcttdcretl  doubly  sure  ; 
its  source  of  supplies  will  not  dry  up.  And  more- 
over, the  employ^'9  have  the  wvtiafaction  of  han- 
dling their  own  private  money  in  the  form  of 
new.  fresh,  crisp  notes:  Washington  will  know  of 
no  other  kind.  The  rest  of  the  busy  land  is  the 
great  note  soiler — and  earner,  tliough  Washington 
hears  it  not»  fancying  that  it  alone  knows  how  to 
earn.  And  so  it  does  earn  its  wagea — after  a 
fashion.  Tlie  accounu  of  the  Treai*ury  have  to 
be  kept,  the  notes  turned  out,  the  pensions  calcu- 
lated, the  patents  recorded,  the  laws  printed, 
and,  hence  beyond  question,  the  various  offices 
must  he  run  ''with  dignity."  Work  is  work, 
tliough  its  manner  and  style  of  doing  varies,  and 
much  will  be  seen  in  that.     Woric  in  the  rest  of 

the  United  States 
is  closely  bossed  ; 
tgton  is 
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no  man's  land,  and  so  its  work  is  rather  slowly 
and  automatically  performed. 

A  President,  especially  in  the  last  four  months 
of  his  rule,  has  no  supervising,  careful  eye  staring 
at  him.  There  is  really  not  much  gain  and  protit 
in  looking  after  government  work — that  is,  in 
seeing  that  it  ia  thoroughly  well  done,  the  point 
of  view  being  of  necessity  so  isolated,  detached, 
bereft  of  responsibility  ;  then,  besides,  official 
work  is  uninteresting  and  deadening  in  its  hum- 
drum monotony,  that  never  seems  to  go,  never 
eeems  to  make  any  returns  or  give  any  rewards  to 
the  doers,  or  anyt>ody  else,  apparently.  The  doera 
feel  often  as  if  a  good  deal  of  such  work  might  as 
well  be  loft  undone,  and  no  further  harm  done; 
and  such  a  temptation  is  great,  extreme  and  su- 
preme under  certain  conditions  and  surroundings. 
Accommodation  with  the  sky  or  the  powers  that 
be,  a  sick  hetulacho,  a  mosquito  bite,  a  scratch 
not  as  big  aa  a  barn  door,  a  I-know-not-what  feel- 
ing— all  these  things  and  more  like  them  consti- 
tute surroundings,  environments  incidental  to 
the  life  led  by  employes  in  Washington.  Perhaps 
not  so  much  blame  attaches  to  them  as  to  the 
force  of  circumstances  that  drives  them,  aa  to  the 
lengthening  chain  that  they  are  pleased  to  fetter 
themselves  with.  They  are  entitled  certainly  to 
some  allowance,  and,  in  view  of  their  strained 
jog  trot,  wearying  and  wearing,  more  money  than 
they  draw  out  of  the  Treasury,  eepocially  those 
with  families  to  rear.  Blame  is  often  cast  care- 
lessly where  a  sufficient  explanation  alone  is  in  or- 
der, and  this  holds  good  also  as  bearing  npon  Un- 
cle Sanrs  factors  and  their  doings,  unwittingly 
aspersctl  by  the  hasty,  scribbling  letter  writer  for 
the  newspaper,  the  pestilential  reporter  of  the 
ignoramus  aort  bred  by  the  all-catering,  sensa- 
tional press.  Devoted  as  they  are  to  their  official 
existence  in  the  capital,  the 
employes  yet  arc  freely  dispos- 
ed to  grumble  over  their  lot, 
theirself-riveted  bonds.  The 
pay  ia  small,  the  average  of 
fcilaries  being  abont  $800  a 
year,  and  hence  they  com- 
plain that  they  wear  out  their 
time,  much  like  the  govern- 
ment mules,  for  naught  but 
provender,  and  wheii  they  are 
old  and  derrepit  are  turned 
out  of  office  without  a  pen- 
sion. Many,  with  exjx^nsive 
families,  find  it  impossible  to 
save  up  a  support  for  their 
old  age.  Others  there  are 
who  oonld  economize  and  do 
not,  while  only  a  small  minor- 
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itT  are  prudent  enongh  to  keep  bank  aoooitnts,  with 
an  ejo  to  the  fntnre.  As  a  mle  their  expenses  not 
onlv  keep  well  np  with  their  receipts,  but  consid- 
erably in  a<iTance,  nntl  bo  the  entire  crowd  is  not 
meaenrable  by  any  pecuniary  standard.  The  claim 
18  that  the  rast  number  of  them  are  spendthrifts 
throngh  necessity,  viz.,  the  dearne^  of  living  and 
the  absolute  need  of  keeping  up  with  social  re- 
quirements and  relaxations  after  daily  condne- 
ment  over  such  dreary,  cnt-and-dried  facta  and 
figures  as  they  have  to  handle  and  look  after. 
Office  being  pictured  as  a  treadmill,  with  the  same 
unalterable  murine  from  year's  end  to  year's  end, 
some  relief  most  be  had  to  the  pent*np  feelings 
on  learing  the  grand,  gloomy  public  buildings,  and 
this  relief  costs  even  more  than  bread  and  me»'it. 
The  city,  moreover,  is  an  increasingly  costly 
abodes  it  has  not  ranch  trade,  but  all  it  has  and 
such  as  it  has  is  held  at  high  figures.  With  the 
exception  of  rents,  all  else  is  about  one-fourth 
dearer  there  than  in  the  metropolis,  on  account 
of  atMed  freights,  commissions  and  profits.  Yet 
the  employes  are  forced  to  buy  of  this  dear, 
shabby  nnd  limited  assortment  of  goods  retailcil 
on  "the  Avenue,"  F  Street  and  Seventh  Street. 
Those  who  can  afford  to  import  from  Paris  and 
London,  or  ortler  from  New  York,  get  a  differ- 
ent grade,  which  is,  in  pro|K)rLion,  comparatively 
cheaper.  Washington  has  smalt-paid  customers, 
and  so  its  supidiea  only  tally  to  its  resources,  and 
the  exigencies  of  what  its  few  merchants  consider 
"reasonjible  profits."  Their  residences  are  mod- 
est boarding  houses  or  small  tenements  and  cot- 
tages, and  their  fine  clothes  are  **  Sunday  clotliea," 
the  only  day  u]>on  which  they  can  count  for 
freedom  and  arraying  themselves  in  all  their  brill- 
iancy. 

Yes,  there  are  the  set  legal  holidays  upon 
which  they  count  even  more  than  Sundays,  be- 
cause they  are  rare  and  anxiously  anticipated  ; 
and,  yes,  there  is  another  class  of  holidays  that 
they  wait  for  on  the  score  of  luck,  holidays  solely 
belonging  to  the  capital,  to  wit,  when  the  death 
of  an  ex-President,  or  national  celebrity,  or  some 
extraordinary  event,  is  deemed  sufficient  to  author- 
ize the  closing  of  the  departments.  The  Presi- 
dent who  takes  upon  himself  to  authorize  most  of 
these  extra  holidays  and  half-holidays  is  the  can- 
di<lato  they  would  like  to  vote  for.  because  they 
are  cut  off  from  voting  in  the  district  and  can 
only  bet  on  the  elciUion  returns  from  outside. 
Several  famous  deaths  and  unveilings  of  monu- 
ments conferred  of  late  years  the  boon  of  extra 
holidays  at  the  capital :  the  deaths  of  Grant,  Hen- 
dricks, McClellan.  Arthur,  Hancock,  Slioridan, 
the  unveiling  of  Garfield's  monument,  the  cen- 
tennial of  Washington's  inauguration,  etc.      Of 


course,  the  employ^  are  too  patriotic  to  wish  for 
great  deaths,  bnt  they  nevertheless  keenly  enjoy 
the  holidays  that  occur  njwn  such  happenings, 
and  utter  self-abnegation  could  ordy  induce  them 
to  shed  tears  on  any  kind  of  a  holiday,  ordinary 
or  extraordinary.  For  the  rest,  they  do  not  con- 
sider that  Congress,  which  they  look  n|K>n  pri- 
vately as  consisting  of  a  lot  of  scurvy  politicians, 
addicted  to  giving  useless  tronbic  and  seeming  to 
see  the  things  they  do  not  see.  deals  justly  with 
them  in  any  way,  especially  in  the  item  of  giving 
them  living  salaries,  after  repeated  and  repeated 
promises  held  to  their  ears  and  deliberately,  snub- 
bingly  broken  to  their  hearts.  Yet  these  big  does 
in  office  have  to  be  ol>eyetl,  as  the  great  imajLTt's 
of  supreme  authority,  and  all  the  fantastic  work 
they  see  fit  to  cut  out  has  to  be  ungrudgingly 
performed,  soonec  or  later.  They  like  to  take 
their  time  about  doing  it,  therefore,  and  every 
holiday  is  all  the  more  on  this  account  a  goiisend. 
an  intervention  that  sets  even  the  sovereign  Con- 
gress at  naught.  To  look  at  the  joyful  faces  and 
pleibsant  smiles  in  the  capital's  thoroughfares,  on 
one  of  these  extra  holidays,  is  a  pleasant  and  sug- 
gestive spectacle,  equaling  in  kind,  if  not  in  de- 
gree, the  frolicsomeness  of  the  school  children, 
who  get  the  benefit  likewise  of  these  extra  davs 
off. 

The  organiz;ition  of  the  civil  service  at  Wash- 
ington was  entirely  remodeled  by  the  Republican 
party  upon  the  close  of  the  war.  That  partv 
found  it  necessary  to  institute  in  the  publio 
offices  degrees  of  priority  and  subordination,  be- 
cause in  the  absence  of  these  there  was  existing 
much  discord,  everything  meeting  in  nieie  ofv- 
pugnancy.  No  truer  or  dee{H*r  view,  because 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  natural  laws  and  hu- 
man experience,  could  have  been  taken  of  the 
situation.  This  institution  was  rightly  set  np  as 
a  check  upon  power  itself,  readily  convertible 
into  mere  will,  with  the  inevitable  tendency  to 
transform  itself  into  appetite  all-devouring  and 
at  last  Bolf-cousuming.  Therefore  the  grmles  of 
superior  and  inferior  officials  were  legally  and 
wisely  ordered  so  as  to  bring  into  play  a  healthy 
emulation,  a  sonnd  ieeling  all  around.  A  much- 
needed  ideal,  stimulating  while  restraining,  was 
thus  reared  aloft.  The  party's  second  step  was 
equally  as  good  and  clever  :  it  put  its  own  adher- 
ents into  office.  Manifestly  this  course  wn»*,  and 
remains,  alone  admissible  urider  a  repnblicjtn 
government,  run  by  parties  necessarily  and  right- 
fully excluding  one  another.  The  ''Civil  Serv- 
ice Law,"  as  fimilly  drawn,  wna  passed  by  Con- 
gress, very  hastily  an*]  without  adequnte  exami- 
nation on  the  part  of  eillier  of  the  great  parties, 
shortly  after  Garfield's  death,  and  at  once  formally 
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ford's  TnEATRE,  TKNTH   STUEET.  NEAH    PKXNSYLVAXrA  AVEMUK,   IN    WUICIi    PUKS1DE3<T   LINCOLN 
WAS   A»SABfiI^ATEn    BV   J.   WILKES    BOOTH,  AI'ltlL    HTII,   1805. 

(This  building,  occaptod  by  govurnmcnt  r'torkii  under  (Vtlonet  AitiMwnrtli.  collupitkd  on  llic  0th  of  Juno,  18H8,  klUlug 

27  l>erttuns  and  scrloosly  iDjurtnjf  W  ottiure.) 


proclaimed.  It  was  really  in  tlie  nature  of  iiu  ex- 
j)Lninjeiit.  Previously  the  ofTicehoUlera  were  Ke- 
publieiins,  and  eiuco  they  Lave  been  Republicans, 
with  insignitioant  exceptions.  Tlio  Deuiucratio 
interhule  ])roduoe(l  no  change  to  sjwak  of,  for  no 
vacancies  were  foniul  and  none  of  any  importance 
were  made  throngh  construing  the  law  in  Demo- 
cratic favor.  Hero  wtw  the  abiding  grudge  the 
Democrats  had  against  their  President,  who  was 
-primarily  and  uotoriously  voted  for  by  thoui  iu 


order  to  effect  a  change  iu  the  governmental  y>(:r- 
itonnely  and  to  this  chief  end  of  liis  creation  ho 
declined  to  lend  himself.  Obstinately  lie  stood 
oil  hid  reserved  rights  and  his  "  public  trust  "  dic- 
tum, as  repeatedly  explained  to  his  many  flatter- 
ing visitora  *•  with  an  ax  to  grind.''  Never,  per- 
haps, was  a  President  so  fawned  upon  by  im- 
portuuers  as  was  he,  at  first,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Democrats  formed  a  pretty  big,  hungry 
crowd,  and  the  gift-and-crib  capacities  of  the  gov- 
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ernmcnt  itself  had  been  immeaBurably  cnlnrgcd 
by  i*ftpid  growth  up  to  the  4th  of  March.  1883. 
So  the  temporary  opcupant  of  the  Pruaideutiiil 
chair  had  a  very  hard  time,  a  miserably  unhappy 
lot,  between  two  Bcorching  fires  :  the  hiw  and  tho 
Republicans  on  one  side — on  tho  other,  the  howl- 
ing:, furious  Democrats,  still  to  this  day  cherish- 
ing their  grudge  red  hot  against  lum.  With  bet- 
ter hick  Prusidcnt  Harrison,  from  tlie  instant  of 
liis  inauguration,  stood  amongst  his  own  partisans 
in  full  possession  of  tlie  field.  Evidently  neither 
party  in  disposed,  nor  can  be,  to  accept  tho  law 
after  trial  unless  construed  to  its  own  advautago, 
because  each  only  aims  to  run  tho  government 
from  top  to  bottom  in  its  own  name  and  right. 
Tho  wherefore  of  This  airn  is  plain.  Each  parly, 
when  in  power,  must  l>ear  the  solo  responsibility 
before  the  country,  and  licnce  mast  exercise  ex- 
clusive control ;  it  can  only  bo  sure  that  its  policy 
and  orders  are  carried  out  in  letter  and  spirit  if 
executed  by  and  tlnoiigh  its  own  adherents,  who, 
moreover,  naturally  expect  and  exact  iho  fruits 
and  rewards  of  toil  and  victory  at  the  ]ioll8.  Still 
more:  it  is  demonstrably  rerpilhite  that  tho  en- 
tire civil  machine  bo  in  sympathetic  unison,  not 
only  for  the  avoitlancc  of  jiurin'j;.  but  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  serious  calamity  uuiler  gi^en  circum- 
stances, in  war  or  troubled  times.  No  compari- 
son is  possible  between  tho  civil  and  military 
services,  tlic  hitter  being  ordained  for  a  distinct, 
permanent  end.  totally  separated  and  apart  from 
ordinary  life,  and  requiring  long,  skillful  train- 


ing. A  fair,  sensible  examination  of  tho  official 
aspirants  of  each  party,  upon  its  accession  to 
power,  woulJ  afford  a  practicable,  satisfactory  so- 
lution, corresponiling  to  the  rotation  alone  con- 
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sistent  with  the  republican  form,  which  is  opposed 
ti)  any  and  all  monareliical  practices  of  tenure. 
Clearly  the  battle  of  life  is  not  to  be  rendered 
Bt^ft  for  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  their  )>ernni- 
neut  support  assured,  by  government  or  any 
other  employer.  Widows  and  orphans  might  Fct 
up  ail  inlinitely  less  absurd  claim  on  tho  law  in 
this  nourishing  republic,  with  itd  unlimited  elbow 
room. 

Grading  and  classification  of  tho  offices  has 
been  especially  beneficial,  and  improvement  has 
also  resulted  from  examinations,  though  the.«o 
have  been  limited  and  imperfect  through  their 
excessive  devotion  to  theory  aud  mere  form.     In 
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BO  far  as  some  investigation  into  the  qualitication 
of  applicants  was  required  by  the  Civil  Service 
Law,  it  has  proved  to  be  an  advantage,  bat  this 
requirement  on  a  more  practicable  scale  conld  be 
made  much  more  available  for  good.  The  feature 
of  the  law  mainly  objected  to  is  permanent  ten- 
ure, and  this  objection  is  rendered  decisive  from 
the  fjict  that  it  proceeds  from  both  the  great  par- 
ties, and  hence  its  abolition,  or  remodeling,  al- 
ready eagerly  mooted  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
is  ultimately  assured.  In  the  operations,  or  work- 
ings, of  the  law  as  far  as  they  have  been  allowed 
to  go,  the  executive  authoritiea  and  lieuds  of  de- 
partments have  encountered  an  unanticipated  de- 
gree of  vexatious  complications  and  annoying 
interferences,  seriously  cramping  that  full  dis- 
cretion which  is  indispensable  to  effective  action 
and  control,  even  apart  from  any  party  necessi- 
ties, which  are  very  real,  very  urgent,  paramount. 
There  have  been  comparatively  few  applicants 
tested,  fewer  still  approved,  or  "certified  to,"  in 
the  language  of  the  rules,  in  view  of  their  having 
been  few  vacancies  at  Washington,  for  the  law 
virtually  and  practically  conferred  on  the  old  set 
of  employes  a  hold-over  tenure.  The  said  em- 
ployes, or  the  "  ins  "  as  opposed  to  the  clamoring 
'*  outs,"  have  consequently  never  harbored  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  Civil  Service  Law,  that 
has  thus  been  of  some  service  to  them  personally, 
though  of  course  they  are  too  experienced  in 
party  manipulations  to  place  any  absolute  trust 
in  it.  It  is  simply  reliable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
none  better  than  they  know  that  "the  party"  is 
the  power  behind  the  throne,  that  most  laws  can 
have  a  coach  and  six  driven  through  them  at  a 
tremendously  rapid  gait ;  and,  moreover,  they  are 
aware  that  a  liost  of  aspirants  inside  "  the  party  " 
are  ever  complaining  that  "  ins  "  should  not  hold 
forever  and  a  day,  and  are  eagerly,  slyly,  working 
to  oust  them.  So  the  "  ins  "  have  uneasy  heads, 
just  like  kings.    - 

In  the  various  branches  of  the  service  at  Wash- 
ington are  to  be  found  representatives  of  both 
sexes,  of  all  ages  (excluding  double  infancy),  and 
most  nations,  though  the  native  male  American 
predominates,  perhaps  from  the  long  habit  of 
having  had  the  arena  all  to  himself.  The  native 
American  female,  however,  is  now  competing  so 
persistently  and  successfully  as  to  constitute  a 
threatening  prospect  on  his  horizon.  It  has  been 
discovered  by  the  government  authorities  that 
women  can  copy,  cast  up  accounts,  stenograph, 
typewrite,  set  type,  scrub,  sweep,  and  handle 
money  as  well  as  men,  and  in  some  of  these  per- 
formances it  has  been  proved  that  they  do  as 
veil  as  men,  and  (to  use  a  justly  famous  Hiber- 
nianism)  better,  especially  in  the  deft  coauting 


and  handling  of  money,  which  is  snch  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  government  business.  The  fe- 
male employes  work  as  diligently  as  those  of  the 
masculine  gender,  who  in  truth  set  the  speed  for 
both  at  no  breakneck  time.  Men  and  women  sit 
sileutly  in  the  offices  during  the  weary  hours 
without  bi^aking  off  the  dull  details  of  that  dread- 
fully dry  grandeur  known  as  "government  busi- 
ness," which  runs  along  smoothly  until  their  dis- 
missal allows  the  authorized  resumption  of  talk. 

Every  workday  morning  clerks  and  clerkessea 
are  seen  hastening  in  swarms  along  the  streets,  a 
very  few  minutes  before  the  opening  office  hour 
of  nine,  lunch  in  bag  or  package,  under  baking 
heat  or  freezing  cold,  worried,  flurried,  tired  over 
the  prospect  of  another  of  the  unalterable, 
changeless  days.  The  closing  hour  affords  some 
let  up  in  this  agony,  and  then  chatty,  chirpy, 
leisurely  the  homeward  track  is  taken.  The  much- 
blessed  and  coveted  evenings  bring  to  these  mo- 
notonists  rest,  amusement  or  recreation  ;  home, 
saloons,  theatre  for  the  men ;  home,  theatre, 
soirees  for  the  women.  Home  is  here  mostly 
boarding-house  life,  and  so,  with  Congress  to  join 
in,  boarding  houses  are  abundant,  and  they  claim 
satisfactorily  to  answer  the  saying,  "There's  no 
place  like  home."  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
representatives  of  a  large-sized  government,  mod- 
est in  functions  though  they  be,  shall  put  on  as 
good  style  as  possible  under  their  circumstances, 
and  so  they  do.  The  raiment  is  as  fine  as  it  can 
be  for  the  money  ;  home,  fare  and  amusements 
ditto.  Indeed,  Washington  is  a  very  "dressy" 
town,  given  to  "style";  and  the  employes  are 
leaders  in  these  lines,  especially  in  "  the  depart- 
ments" wherein  their  lives  are  encooped.  The 
esprit  dc  corps  is  strong  among  them,  though  the 
different  grades  create  un  aristocratic  transparency 
of  airs  and  pretensions.  Patronage  is  afloat  in 
the  city ;  it  sits  on  a  high  altar  at  the  President's, 
and  protrudes  from  the  Senators'  and  Congress- 
men's pockets  as  they  wend  their  way  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House.  Therefore 
the  army  of  employes  is  constantly  keeping  an 
eye  on  its  patrons  to  secure  or  renew  its  "  infloo- 
ence,"  without  which  there  is  no  expectation  of 
prosperity  for  anybody  in  the  whole  cityful,  save 
alone  the  President. 

The  Treasury  Department  employs  the  largest 
force  of  clerks,  and  figures,  accounts  and  money 
are  the  daily  bill  of  fare  in  that  handsome  build- 
ing. The  Pension  Office  comes  next  in  numbers 
and  dryness  of  subject  matter,  the  running  over 
so  many  deaths  being  a  dealing  in  dead  men's 
bones  that  is  anything  but  cheerful  to  those  who 
have  to  do  it.  The  Post  Office  furnishes  the  most 
amusing  and  agreeable  description  of  labor,  for 
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there  ia  considerable  ''go**  in  its  operations, 
schi'duling  of  routes,  sending  off  mails,  pryitig 
into  secrets  and  mysteries  that  slip  out  in  the 
**  Dead  Letter  Office/'  Tlie  force  is  respectable, 
and  the  bnilding  '^  of  Grecian  architecture,  hand- 
some. The  Interior  Department,  near  by,  is  btil! 
Lundsonier  in  its  Groekincss,  but  its  business  is 
not  so  gay,  confined  largely  to  the  Indiana  and 
public  lands,  though  its  branch  of  the  Patent 
Ortjce  (and  temporarily  of  the  Census  Bureau 
with  its  added  array  oi  figurantes)  in  a  measure 
redeems  it  from  utter  dullness,  and  the  Patent 
Office  reports  are  interesting  reading  by  the  side 
of  laying  out  and  measuring  lota  in  the  l-uiul 
Office.  The  Interior  clerks  can  shake  hands 
acri)S8  the  street  with  their  colleagues  in  the  Gen- 
eral Po.-it  Office  from  window  to  window,  as  it 
were,  stai:iHng  side  by  side.  The  ckM'ka  of  the 
State,  War  and  Navy  DepartmeuU  are  i>erhaps  a 
trifle  uppish  in  their  style  of  work  and  ways,  for 
these  occupy  themselves  with  the  high  professions 
of  diplomacy  and  war,  by  sea  ami  land.  Big 
names  are  connected  with  them,  sufficient  to  war- 
rant tlie  general  higher  style  of  their  employes. 
Tiie  etiquette  is  more  severe  in  these  new  build- 
ings, jam  up  against  the  White  House  as  they  are, 
and  besides  the  representatives  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  "Urop"are  daily  seen  walking  about 
the  corridors  and  Hnlons  of  the  State  Department. 
The  three  departments  have  a  large  force  of 
clerks.  The  Department  of  Justice,  nearly  op- 
posite the  Treasury,  is  a  very  ordinary,  enmll 
building,  and  runs  with  a  small  force  of  clerks, 
its  operations  being  of  the  jiurely  intellectual  or- 
der, and  limited.  The  Departnient  of  Agricult- 
ure is  also  small,  in  every  way.  The  Money  and 
Lavv  Printing  Bureaus,  between  them,  do  a  vast 
uinoiint  of  hard  work,  and  employ  a  big  force: 
the  work  of  printing  the  laws  and  speeches  of 
C'oji^ressmen  is  extremely  irksome,  because  so 
much  of  it  is  useless  trash,  both  sjjeeches  and 
laws,  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  most.  The  fool- 
ish laws  are  most  hurtfnU  that  is,  if  any  power 
lies  in  them  to  do  anything  except  to  go  to  the 
junk  shop. 

And,  over  all,  the  grand  world  of  wealth  and 
fashion  cuts  yearly  a  bigger  and  bigger  caper, 
ropes  in  the  politicians,  gives  entertainments, 
and  enjoys  the  entry  of  all  tlio  Ministries.  In 
view  of  the  residence  of  a  Corps  Diplomatique, 
a  good  deal  of  French.,  which  is  the  language  of 
diplomacy,  is  spoken  in  Washington.  Not  in  any 
purity,  because  this  is  not  in  the  gift  of  foreign- 
ers. Bismarck  has  proclaimed  that  he  is  rather 
proud  of  speaking  broken  French,  because  he 
glories  in  being  a  German  and  not  a  French- 
man.    Likewise  the  denizens  of  Washington  may 


claim  the  right  to  speak  in  the  manner  they  do, 
because  they  are  Anu^ricans,  before  all  else,  aa 
they  ought  to  be.  Besides,  in  no  capital  is  the 
diplomatic  tongue  spoken  as  in  Paris  :  by  French 
consent,  St.  Petersburg  and  Rome  come  nearer 
to  the  correct  model,  and  next  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Madrid  and  London.  London  does  not  talk 
French  much  bettur  than  Washington,  it  being 
taken  for  granlt'd  in  both  places  that  Knglish  is 
excellent  as  a  meditun  nf  converKjilion.  However, 
French  is  making  great  progress  on  the  Polomac, 
as  elsewhere  on  American  soil  ;  our  adaptations 
from  France  are  piling  up,  from  greater  contact 
and  consanguinity  of  spirit  and  tempernmont, 
and  now  tlie  capital  has  over  a  hundred  miles 
of  Parisian  asphalt  ]>avcment3. 


COLONEL   AINSWORTH    AND   THE 
GOVERNMENT   CLERKS. 

The  recent  deplorable  disaster  of  the  collapse 
of  the  old  Ford's  Theatre  building,  which  was 
latterly  occupied  by  a  force  of  government  clerks 
belonging  to  the  War  Department's  Bureau  of 
Kecorda  and  Pensions,  has  brought  into  promi- 
nence the  per8i>nality  and  methods  of  Colonel 
Frederick  C'.  Ainaworth.  the  chief  of  that  divis- 
ion fur  the  past  seven  years.  Colonel  Ainsworth 
was  known  as  an  ambitions  official,  and  had  ma^le 
a  record  fnr  >vork  unexcelled  in  the  government 
service.  He  was  the  shining  example  ni>held  by 
Congressional  investigating  committees.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  was  investigating 
the  department  service  with  a  view  to  its  reform, 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Cockrell,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Representative  Dockery,  of  the  same 
State,  when  the  unfortunate  developments  of  the 
Ford's  Theatre  disaster  came  to  interfere  with 
their  work.  The  bad  odor  into  which  the  affair 
brought  ('olonel  Ainswortli  could  not  but  reflect 
indirectly  on  his  system.  The  clerks  dtttest  it 
chiefly  because  it  means  long  hours  and  hard  work 
for  them.  They  took  advantage  of  the  investiga- 
tion before  the  coroner's  jury  to  vent  their  spite 
against  the  entire  system,  as  welt  as  the  man  at 
the  heail  of  it. 

When  Mr.  Ainsworth  took  hold  of  the  Record 
and  Pension  Division  it  was  like  niost  of  the  bu- 
reaus of  the  government  departments,  far  behind 
in  its  work.  The  Record  and  Pension  Division  of 
the  War  Department  furnishes  to  the  PlmisIou 
Office  on  request  information  about  the  records 
of  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  to  ho  used  in  working 
up  their  applications  for  pensions.  The  work  of 
the  Pension  Ofliice  was,  and  \%  still  in  some  degree, 
slow  and  awkward.  In  applications  for  i>on8ion8, 
especially  where  the  applicants  arc  growing  old. 
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delays  are  of  serions  conseqnence.  Uuder  the 
old  eyetem  which  provailcd  when  Colonel  Aius- 
worth  took  charge  of  the  bureau  it  took  some- 
times three,  four  or  even  six  mouths  to  make  Dp 
the  record  of  a  pension  applicant  from  the  War 
Department  files.  At  that  time  tlierc  were  ::i80 
clerks  emplo3'ed  in  the  bureau.  There  was  no 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  papers  on  file. 
The  muster  rolls  of  the  companies  were  not  ar- 
ranged alphftbelicnlly.  A  man  could  not  be  traced 
by  any  clew,  except  the  number  of  his  company, 
and  many  of  tlie  inquiries  sent  had  slight  errora 
in  company  numbers.  If  the  inquiry  missed  the 
identity  of  the  company  by  an  inch  it  might  us 
well  miss  it  by  an  ell.  In  addition  to  the  muster 
rolls,  there  were  records  of  detached  senicc, 
wounds  or  sickness,  death,  discharge  or  dismissal. 
There  were  20,000  hospital  registers  alone,  con- 
taining more  than  10,000,000  distinct  entries. 
Searching  blindly  through  these  scattered  records, 
the  280  clerks  in  the  bureau  averaged  about  150 
reports  in  a  day.  The  work  was  falling  further 
and  further  behind  each  year  when  Colonel  Ains- 


worth  took  hold.  He  had  an  idea  that  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  system  he  could  simplify  tho 
work  ;  that  he  could  bring  it  *'up  to  date"  ii»  a 
few  years.  His  idea  was  to  introduce  the  ''index 
record  card,"  It  was  the  application  of  an  old 
idea  which  has  been  used  by  the  Pennsylvania 
liailroud  for  many  years.  A  modiOcation  of  it  is 
tlie  card  index  used  in  tho  Navy  Department,  by 
which  references  to  individuals  or  subjects  re- 
ferred to  in  any  of  the  naval  reports  or  naval  pub- 
lications, or  in  any  scientiGc  book  or  magazine,  are 
arranged  on  cards  of  uniform  size,  classitied  and 
placed  in  alphabetical  order,  bo  that  reference  to 
this  index  is  tho  work  of  a  moment.  A  number 
of  newspaper  coi* respondents  at  Washington  have 
adopted  the  same  itiea  in  keeping  newspaper  clip- 
pings for  reference.  The  clippings  are  pasted  on 
cards  which  are  titled  and  arranged  in  alphabet- 
ical order.  Cross  titles  are  written  on  other  cards, 
and  all  of  these  arc  arranged  alphabetically  either 
in  one  general  collection  or  under  classifications. 
A  further  modification  of  this  idea  is  the  card  in- 
dex now  in  general  use  in  libraries. 
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AN    ITALIAN    CIGAR. 

By  Henry  Tyrrell. 


It  is  known  as  the  Virginia — a  nomenclature 
distinctly  libelous  to  our  Old  Donutiiou,  which 
would  hardly  tolerat«  such  a  cigar  upon  her  ter- 
ritory. Tlie  diameter  is  ahout  half  that  of  an 
ordinary  Havana,  aiul  it  tapera  down  nearly  to  a 
point  at  both  ends.  For  its  attenuation  in  this  re- 
spect it  makes  up  in  its  length,  which  varies  from 
six  to  eight  inches.  Of  coui-se,  a  cigar  constructed 
on  these  Hues  would  never  draw,  but  for  the  de- 
vice of  running  throLi;;jh  its  entire  length  a  splin- 
ter of  hay,  which,  being  pulled  out  before  light- 
ing, permits  the  consumer,  by  dint  of  persistent 
puffing,  to  compel  smoke  and  air  through  tho 
long,  crooked  tube.  This  splinter  sticlcing  out  at 
one  end,  and  the  yellow  straw  mouthpieco  at  tho 
other,  together  with  tho  dark,  unwholesome  com- 
plexion of  the  wrapper,  give  to  the  Virginia  an 
external  appearance  far  from  prepossessing.  It 
looks  as  though  it  bore  but  scanty  relationship  to 
the  tobacco  leaf  ;  and  the  pungent,  acrid  odor  of 
the  smoke,  after  the  match  has  been  applied,  cer- 
tainly tends  to  bear  out  such  a  suspicion. 

Still,  a  cigar  is  a  cigar  for  a'  that — particnlarly 
when  one  finds  himself  a  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  his  individual  smoking  supplies  com- 
pletely exhausted. 
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Such  was  my  predicament,  that  Juno  night  on 
the  eve  of  my  departure  from  Home.  A  busy 
afternoon  had  seen  the  final  details  of  preparation 
completed,  even  to  sending  my  luggage  to  tho 
railway  station  whence  I  was  to  start  by  tho  early 
morning  train  for  Florence.  The  adieux  at  the 
pemione  in  tho  Via  Siatina  were  over.  Last  of 
all,  I  had  taken  affectionate  leave  of  Alfredo 
Cappio  and  my  other  student  friends.  In  fact, 
we  had  just  had  our  farewell  snpper  at  Popolo  s. 

Popolo's  is  a  singularly  primitive  and  unspoilt 
Homan  osUria,  i.i  a  little  street  just  off  the  Piazza 
Colonna.  It  would  scarcely  bo  discovered  by  an 
uninitiated  stranger,  as  the  traditional  branch  or 
shrub  which  still  commonly  marks  the  wine  shop 
in  Italy  does  not  hang  over  the  door  of  Popolo. 
The  place  is  a  living  exemplification  of  the  prov- 
erb, "  Good  wine  needs  no  bush  ";  for  it  is  much 
resorted  to  by  Homans  on  account  of  the  famous 
sunshiny  vintage  of  Frosoati  which  Popolo  dis- 
penses from  vast  earthen  jars,  set  in  cool  running 
water — precisely  iu  tho  s;»nic  manner  as  tliat  old 
t7'rp»r  and  poet,  Iloralius  Fluccus,  used  to  keep 
his  Falerniun  on  draught  at  the  Sabine  farm, 
away  back  in  the  Augustan  age. 

Our  Iittlo  banquet  had  lasted  until  after  ten* 
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Then,  the  night  being  fine,  Alfredo  and  his 
friends  liad  proposed  going  home  for  their  man- 
dolitia  and  making  np  a  serenading  party.  I  had 
declined  the  invitation  to  accompany  them,  being 
in  the  pensive  mood  naturally  awakened  by  the 
approaching  severance  of  those  tender  ties  which 
Rome  somehow  throws  around  every  sympathetic 
heart,  however  brief  the  acquaintance  may  be. 
Tho  acque  vergine,  the  sweet  waters  of  Trevi 
fountain,  possessed  an  ancient  charm,  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  believe  still  potent :  whosoever,  before 
his  departure,  shall  bethink  him  to  come  by 
moonlight,  drink  of  the  gushing  stream,  and 
throw  a  coin  into  the  pool,  may  confidently  hope 
some  day  to  retnrn  to  the  Eternal  City,  This 
rite  I  desired  devoutly  to  fulfill. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  the 
heart  of  Rome,  the  streets  are  full  of  animation 
until  past  midnight.  Sauntering  off  at  random, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  a  cigar  would  be 
the  crowning  beatitude  of  the  place  and  time. 

Down  the  Via  Campo  Marzio,  where  the  light 
of  a  little  shop  shone  veritably  like  the  red  planet 
through  the  velvet  dusk,  I  bought  half  a  dozen 
Virginiiis.  As  I  pulled  out  the  straw  and  lighted 
one  I  noticed  the  coarse,  bright  beauty  of  the 
girl — a  buxom  Trasteverina — behind  the  coun- 
ter, and  thouglit,  What  an  antithesis  to  the  pa- 
trician morbidezza  of  Emilia,  in  the  Via  Sistina  I 

It  was  an  exquisite  anachronism,  that  madonna 
face  of  Emilia's,  with  its  pale-pink  lips  like  a 
flower  that  had  bloomed  in  some  lonely  garden, 
and  such  wistful  eyes  as  one  might  haply  see 
looking  out  through  broken  plaster  on  some  old 
convent  wall,  where  the  sacrilegious  whitewash  of 
latter  generations  had  covered  a  fresco  of  Signo- 
relli  or  Pemgino. 

The  night  was  sultry  and  still.  Moonlight 
flooded  tho  sky,  but  was  tempered  by  haze  to  a 
warm  violet  mist,  which  heightened  the  phantas- 
mal aspect  of  Rome  in  shadow.  The  smoke  of 
my  Virginia  blended  with  it,  and  seemed  to  fill 
the  atmosphere  with  opiate  fragrance. 

The  tinkling  and  marmnr  of  cool  waters  fell 
gratefully  npon  my  senses,  as  I  emerged  into  the 
open  space  before  the  antique  Trevi,  the  most 
fantastic  and  beautiful  fountain  in  the  world, 
with  its  rushing  cascade,  its  Tritons  and  river 
gods,  its  rocks  and  grottoes  and  shimmering  pool, 
and  the  faQade  of  a  stately  old  palace  for  a  back- 
ground. 

The  Italian  cigar,  though  not  without  a  certain 
•roma^'was  undeniably  strong.     My  head  began 

fffow  light  and  my  feet  heavy.     Clambering 

low  Btoue  barrier,  I  seated  myself  in  a 

long  the  dry  rocks,  close  beside  the 

Thea  I  .took  a  double  lira  from 


my  pocket,  and  flung  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
black  basin,  making  a  splash  like  vivid  quick- 
silver. 

Emilia  had  told  me  how  the  gamins  of  the 
neighborhood  came  in  the  morning  to  fish  out 
the  coins  thrown  in  the  water  overnight  by  wan- 
dering-witted/ortf«/t>ri  like  myself.  I  smiled  at 
the  thought  that  on  the  morrow  they  might  enjoy 
the  sensation  of  finding  at  least  one  piece  of  silver 
amongst  the  coppers.  Ah,  what  delight  would 
be  mine,  that  nome  day  in  the  vague  future,  to 
come  back  to  Rome  and  tell  my  fin-de-niecle  ma- 
donna of  the  Via  Sistina  how  perfectly  the  charm 
had  worked  !  Even  now,  it  seemed,  I  could  see 
her  looking  over  my  shoulder,  her  face  reflected 
beside  mine  \n  the  troubled  mirror  of  the  pool. 

Then  I  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  Cappio 
and  his  friends,  who,  returning  with  their  man- 
dolins, had  somehow  found  me  out,  and  now  in- 
sisted upon  taking  me  along  with  them. 

"Very  well,"  I  assented,  "provided  you  will 
do  a  little  serenade  on  my  account  in  the  Via 
Sistina." 

"  By  all  means.  Right  in  our  way.  MTe  were, 
in  fact,  going  up  to  the  Pincian.     Andiamo  !" 

Soon  we  were  standing  there,  in  the  narrow, 
silent  street,  beneath  the  window  of  Emilia.  To 
her  slumbers  the  mandolins  sent  up,  very  softly 
and  sweetly,  the  song  of  Lola  from  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana,"  and  Gounod's  serenade,  "Quand  tu 
dors  ";  then  the  players  stole  away,  leaving  a  wake 
of  tinkling  music  behind  them. 

I  entered  the  house — it  was  for  the  last  time. 
Instead  of  seeking  my  room,  I  mounted  directly 
to  the  roof,  where  a  myrtle-covered  trellis,  on  the 
sunset  side,  formed  an  airy,  spacious  loggia  over- 
looking half  of  Rome.  Twas  an  ideal  place  in 
which  to  enjoy  a  meditative  farewell  smoke. 

There  were  two  ways  of  gaining  access  to  tho 
roof  and  loggia,  one  being  by  the  main  staircase 
from  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  the  other  by 
a  smaller  external  one  from  the  private  balcony 
overlooking  the  courtyard.  From  the  latter  direc- 
tion, simultaneously  with  my  own  arrival,  a  figure 
glided  like  a  moonbeam.  It  was  Emilia — awak- 
ened, donbtless,  by  the  music,  or  restless  in  that 
warm,  windless  night.  Her  eyes  answered  the 
starlight,  and  her  hair,  with  purple  gleams  in  the 
intensity  of  its  blackness,  justified  the  classical 
epithet,  "  hyacinthine." 

"You  see  I  am  going  to  have  the  last  word," 
she  said.  "I  suppose  you  meant  the  serenade  to 
be  yours.     It  was  very  pretty." 

"  It  served  as  an  excnse  to  awaken  you,"  I 
replied.  "Really,  it  seems  a  pity  to  waste  the 
night  in  sleep,  when  waking  reality  is  so  dream- 
like, hero  iu  Rome.'* 
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"Ah,  well!  dreaming  grows  wearisome  after 
awhile,  and  it  is  the  nwiikeiuiii^  that  orto  longs 
for.  It  oppresses,  the  sense  of  antiquity  in  this 
gray  old  city,  which  may  well  be  called  Eteniiil. 
Here,  one  is  continually  looking  forward  with 
impatience,  or  backward  with  legrot.  Rome  is 
like  a  century  plant,  capable  of  bursting  into  sud- 
den and  splendid  bloom,  yet  for  the  most  part 
colorless,  lifeless,  livid  and  ashen  gray." 

1  heeded  hut  little  what  she  said,  so  that  only 
she  could  continue  talking.  But  now  she  ceased, 
and  I  ventured  : 

*'Is  your  own  prospect,  then,  so  vague  ?" 

She  turned  full  upon  me  the  clear  candor  of 
her  large,  deep  eyes. 

''  You  have  heard  that  I  am  afTiiinced  to  the 
Count  AIdo-I3randiui.  My  mother  told  mo  the 
same  thing,  one  day.  Since  then  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  fixed  matter  of  course  by  everybody, 
including  the  count  uiul  myself.  All  that  is  nat- 
ural enough  here,  though  I  have  heard  it  is  not 
the  same  amongst  your  countrymen.  The  count 
is  more  than  dunble  my  age.  He  luis  known  ?nc 
since  1  was  a  child.  Did  you  fancy  wo  were 
lovers  ?" 

Her  little  deprecating  laugh  sounded  like  the 
rippling  waters  of  Trevi.  I  paused  before  reply- 
ing, and  then  took  refuge  in  indirections. 

'*  Yon  are,  in  fact,  an  Italian,  and  I  am  an 
American.  Probably  neither  of  us  would  bear 
transplanting.  Here,  I  should  fall  into  a  hyp- 
notic trance  ;  whilst  you,  in  New  York Bah  ! 

what  irony,  to  imiigine  you,  signorina,  in  a  coun- 
try where  women  live,  and  reason,  and  act — you, 
a  strayed  fresco  of  Botticelli  s,  a  beautiful  picture 
of  a  woman,  who  dare  not  claim  a  soul  of  your 
own — no,  nor  a  heart  eitlier  I*' 

Her  tone  altered  strangely  as  she  responded  in 
her  low,  thrilling,  unmodulated  voice  : 

''  It  is  well.  I  am  certain  now  that  you  cannot 
understand  me.'* 

Mechanically  I  raised  to  my  lips  the  Virginia, 
which  all  this  time  I  had  relaiited,  lighted,  and 
pulled  a  long  puff.  I  was  intently  watching 
tliroMgh  the  smoke,  and  beyond  the  trellis  that 
screened  us,  the  balcony  stairway  at  the  further 
end  of  the  rouf.  There  I  saw  rising  into  view, 
first  the  head  and  shoulders,  then  the  full  length, 
of  a  ntan,  who  cast  ono  look  around,  and  turned 
in  our  direction. 

"  Signorina,"  said  I,  without  moving,  '*  some 
one  is  approaching  from  the  other  stairway.  I 
think  it  is  the  person  of  whom  we  were  just  speak- 
ing.    I  shall  remain  here — to  finidh  my  cigar." 

For  one  instant  she  looked  earnestly  into  my 
eyes,  then  vanished  noiselessly  down  the  interior 
stairway. 


AldO'Brandini  did  not  affect  surprise  at  6nding 
me  in  the  loggia,  but  stared  in  a  suspicious  and 
aggressive  way  that  made  it  even  more  dif!:cuU 
than  usual  for  mo  to  respond  with  studied  polite- 
ness to  his  curt  greeting. 

"You  are  alone?"  ho  interrogated,  glancing 
toward  the  stairway. 

"  As  you  see.  This  is  my  last  night  in  Rome, 
you  know." 

"And  you  pretend  to  hare  no  better  way  of 
passing  it  than  mooning  aM'ay  the  hours  here  on 
the  loggia,  alone  ?  Ah  !  you  Yankees  T' — how  I 
loathed  his  pronunciation  of  that  word  ! — "you 
are  practical  fellows  enough  in  your  own  country, 
where  *  time  is  money,*  as  yon  say.  But  here  you 
drop  easily  into  the  r61e  of  Komeo  or  Don  Juan, 
sigliing  after  the  fair  ones  iutiiscriminately,  and 
so  perhaps  risking  your  precious  necks  at  the 
hamls  of  some  European  gentleman  naturally 
scandalized  at  this  new  barbaric  invasion.  Doubt- 
less you  would  be  incapable  of  understanding  the 
delicate  care  with  which  our  girls  are  reared — 
like  fragile  flowers  utuler  glass.'' 

"Certainly  tliey  are  of  finer  mold  than  what 
pass  for  men  hereabouts,"  I  couUl  not  help  reply- 
ing. "And  as  for  careful  rearing.  I  must  admit, 
my  dear  count,  that  it  is  not  Americans  who  deem 
it  necessary  to  mount  guard  over  their  women  at 
home,  and  spy  upon  them  when  they  go  out.  It 
is  the  Turks  who  do  that — and  now  and  then  an 
Italian.  But  I  hare  had  enough  of  mooning,  as 
you  say.     Good  night,  and  good-by." 

I  turned  away,  after  waiting  a  moment  for  him 
to  resume.  He  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so,  and  I  was 
glad  of  it,  not  caring  to  fall  into  a  quarrel  now, 
after  weeks  of  politic  self-restraint.  At  the  same 
time  my  blood  was  in  a  ferment,  and  the  idea  of 
repose  was  insupportable.  Once  more  I  left  the 
house,  and  turned  up  the  Via  Sistina  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  dazzling  sheen  of  moonlight  that 
marked  the  open  space  of  the  Monte  Pincio,  in 
front  of  the  white  church  of  TrinitA  dei  Monti. 
There,  instead  of  walking  the  Pincian's  brow  with 
the  ghost  of  Nero,  I  look  the  opposite  direction 
toward  the  Spanish  Steps,  that  descend  into  the 
heart  of  the  city. 

As  everyone  acquainted  with  this  storied  local- 
ity is  aware,  there  ig  a  flight  of  narrow  stone  steps 
to  the  left  of  the  grand  marble  staircase,  atTording 
a  short  cut  to  the  Piazza  and  the  Via  Condotli 
below.  This  obAcure  sidevvay  I  now  took,  through 
mere  force  of  Imbit.  As  I  approached  the  stepa 
a  long  shadow  flitted  across  the  pavement  at  my 
feet,  from  behind. 

I  was  followed — followed  by  Aldo-Brandini.  It 
could  be  none  other.  The  place  was  quite  silent 
and  deserted. 
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In  an  impulse  of  nngovernable  rage  at  this  sud- 
den discovery,  I  turned  about  and  confronted 
him.  With  his  supercilious  smile,  he  stepped 
aside,  as  if  to  pass  me  by.  Ah,  no  !  this  sort  of 
thing  B]iou1d  be  prolonged  no  further.  I  sprang 
forward  with  a  mad  idea  of  seizing  him  and  lit- 
erally holding  him  to  an  explanation.  We  were 
cloce  upon  the  brink  of  the  little  steps.  lie 
started  backward  a  pace  or  two,  lost  his  balance, 
tottered,  and  fell,  without  a  word  or  cry,  save 
one  involuntary  gasp  of  hatred  and  despair,  and 
an  unforgettable  look  of  horror  upon  his  blanched 
face. 

All  the  sickening  sensations  of  terror  and  re- 
morso  surged  through  me  in  that  brief  second, 
before  his  falling  body  struck  upon  the  stony 
stair.  I  did  not  wait  to  see  more.  An  irresistible 
panic,  accompanied  by  a  feeliug  of  nausea  that 
seemed  temporarily  to  deprive  me  of  bodily 
strength  and  the  power  of  speech,  impelled  me  to 
flight.  Through  the  lurid  mists  of  that  spell- 
bound night,  now  tinged  with  the  blood  red  of  the 
setting  moon,  I  hurried  like  a  phantom — whither, 
I  took  no  heed,  save  only  to  leave  behind  that 
ghastly  facade  of  the  church  on  the  height,  with 
its  two  towers  like  a  pair  of  uplifted  avenging 
arms. 

It  may  have  been  five  minutes,  it  may  have 
been  five  hours,  that  I  had  so  pressed  on  blindly, 
when  I  found  myself  once  more  at  the  fountain 
of  Trevi,  Its  song  was  soothing,  and  I  felt  too 
exhausted  to  go  further.  Throwing  myself  down 
beside  the  limpid  marge,  I  bathed  my  forehead 
in  the  cool  waters. 

Wan  daylight  and  the  murmurous  stir  of  life 
were  reawakening  in  the  little  nook  among  the 
brown  old  palaces  when  finally  I  roused  myself 
to  action  and  looked  at  my  watch.     It  was  four 


o'clock.  My  train  for  Florence  would  leave  at 
four-thirty. 

With  that  vague  sense  of  fear  still  weighing 
upon  my  faculties  like  lead,  I  started  for  the  rail- 
way station,  moving  up  the  Via  Nazionale  more 
like  a  creature  pushed  on  by  dull  instinct  than 
a  rational  being  possessed  of  a  definite  human 
motive. 

As  I  approached  that  vast,  rambling,  ochrc- 
stuccoed  pile  at  the  railway  terminus,  the  sight 
of  a  familiar-looking  figure  entering  just  ahead 
of  me  almost  stopped  my  heart's*  beating.  AVas  it 
hallucination,  or  did  I  really  behold  Aldo-Bran- 
dini  in  the  flesh,  cheerful  and  active  as  usual,  and 
smoking  a  long  cigar  ? 

Even  as  I  stared  he  percei^'ed  me,  and  came 
forward  with  a  smiling  salutation,  explaining  that 
he  had  come  to  see  a  friend  off  for  Arezzo,  and 
was  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  me, 
also,  a  parting  liandshake. 

"  It's  a  preposterously  early  hour,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  are  looking  a  trifle  seedy.  Here  !  yon  have 
just  time  to  light  a  fresh  cigar." 

He  proffered  a  Virginia,  the  mere  sight  of 
which  made  my  head  swim.  At  the  same  time  I 
noticed  that  the  blackened  stump  of  my  own  was 
still  nervously  clutched  between  the  fingers  of  my 
left  hand. 

"No — no  thanks  I"  I  cried,  in  feverish  suppli- 
cation. "Excuse  me,  count,  I  beg.  The  fact  is, 
I — I  have  just  smoked  one.  All  the  same,  this 
is  most  kind  of  you— ^ou  really  can't  imagine, 
mj  dear  friend,  what  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to 
see  you.     Good-by,  and  may  God  bless  you  I" 

I  wrung  his  hand,  and  he  looked  after  me  with 
a  gleam  of  real  kindliness  as  I  climbed  aboard  tho 
train — a  first-class  compartment,  this  time — just 
to  get  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  smokers. 


KUOJTIUC    LAt'NCUKS. 


LOCOMOTION    AT  THE  WORLD'S   FAIR. 


By  Marv  TncoiiB. 


She  looked  hot  and  uncomfortable,  jolting  up 
and  down,  and  yet  we  could  not  help  watching 
her  as  she  was  borne  aloft  in  the  gay-colored  sedan 
chair  from  the  Art  Building  toward  the  Midway 
rhiisance.  Otie  would  suppoee,  looking  at  it  ab- 
stractedly, that  the  sedan  waa  a  remarkably  easy 
conveyance  ;  but  even  a  passing  glance  at  this 
particular  one  waa  convincing  to  the  contpiry. 
TJie  lady  sat  bolt  upright^  gi*asping  with  a  sort 


of  convulsive  clasp  the  sides  of  the  sedan,  the 
Turkish  bearers  marching  along  unconcernedly, 
their  heavy,  uneven  steps  communicating  a  hard, 
varying  motion  to  the  springless  vehicle.  To  an 
observer  it  waa  evident  that  she  had  experienced 
quite  enough  of  this  style  of  riding,  and  was  anx- 
iously waiting  to  reach  her  destination,  but  that 
just  at  present  all  she  could  do  was  to  *'  hold  ou" 
to  the  end. 
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We  fancy  there  have  been  fev  improvements  in 
the  sedan  chair  since^  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  it 
was  introduced  into  England  from  France.  The 
specimens  which  traverse  the  Fair  grounds  from 
time  to  time  look  like  the  identical  old  pictures 
which,  to  our  childish  mind,  used  to  give  impres- 
sions of  luxurious  traveling.  And,  indeed,  it  was 
luxurious  for  those  early  days.  A  fine  sight  it 
must  have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  a  line  of  decorated  sedans,  filled  with  ele- 
gantly dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  attended  by 
torchbearers,  passed  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don or  Paris  to  some  grand  entertainment.  The 
sedan  of  China  and  India,  called  the  palanquin, 
has  not  yet  appeared  at  the  Fair,  but  who  knows 
if  it  may  not  be  seen  before  the  season  is  over  ? 

One  day  when  in  the  Midway  Plaisance  a  shout 
of  applause  turned  every  eye  toward  the  central 
street.  Rushing  with  full  speed  through  the 
crowded  thoroughfare  were  four  jet-black  sons  of 
Africa,  evidently  citizens  of  the  Dahomey  Village, 
grasping  the  ends  of  a  long,  narrow  litter — no 
name  seems  applicable — upon  whose  minute  cen- 
tre clung  a  man  clasping  the  pole  with  arms  and 
legs,  as  if  for  de^ar  life.  Peals  of  laughter  greeted 
this  comic  carriage  ;  even  the  rider  himself  was 
"  on  the  broad  grin,"  to  use  a  slang  phrase, 
though  he  evidently  expected  any  instant  to  be 
spilled  upon  the  ground  by  his  wild  team. 

•*  The  Midway  "manipulates  an  "  Ice  Railway,*' 
even  though  it  be  midsummer,  giving  to  those 
fond  of  winter  sports  a  genuine  sleigh  ride.  The 
Bleighs,  or  toboggans,  each  of  which  will  hold 
about  sixteen  people,  are  automatically  elevated 
to  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  and  then  the  ride 
begins  over  a  long  inclined  plane.  The  track  is 
covered  with  real  snow  and  ice,  artificially  made, 
and  the  crisp  atmosphere  is  delusively  natural. 
Enthusiasm  was  somewhat  dampened  on  the 
"  opening  day  "  of  the  Ice  Railway  by  an  accident 
which  caused  the  death  of  one  or  two  persons, 
but  since  then  the  sleighs  have  been  in  safe  and 
successful  operation. 

Once  within  the  gorgeous  "  Street  in  Cairo  " — 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  shows  in  the  Midway 
Plaisance — you  can  make  a  choice  of  modes  of 
transportation.  If  you  are  constitutionally  shy, 
and  would  be  unhappy  if  the  centre  of  attraction 
in  a  crowd  or  if  a  jolly  laugh  were  raised  at  your 
expense,  you  had  better  trust  to  your  own  feet ; 
they  will  take  you,  if  you  are  not  heedless,  safely 
through  the  motley  throng  of  men,  women  and 
children  of  divers  nationalities  who  are  mingled 
confusedly  in  the  Street  with  donkeys  and  cam- 
els. But  if  yon  want  a  new  sensation,  or  are  am- 
bitious to  be  the  hero  or  heroine  of  a  little  P]a8t- 
ern  scene,  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  yourself  to 


make  a  bit  of  fun  for  your  fellow  creatures,  select 
your  donkey  or  camel  for  a  ride. 

Some  of  the  donkeys  are  beautiful,  and  their 
soft,  clean  gray  skin  and  gentle  demeanor,  as 
they  stand  in  patient  waiting,  attract  you.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  have  a  will  and  a  way,  when 
mounted,  though  well  controlled  by  their  drivers. 
Nearly  every  child  who  visits  the  Street  in  Cairo 
is  eager  to  ride  one  of  these  meek-looking  don- 
keys ;  and  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  little 
folks — some  sitting  erect  and  bravely  holding  the 
bridle  ;  others,  terrified,  clinging  hidf  to  the  don- 
key and  half  to  the  guide,  but  all  more  or  less 
fascinated  by  the  strange  ride  and  stranger  sur- 
roundings. 

But  for  a  really  unique  ride  take  the  Cftmel — 
it  may  be  relied  on  to  give  you  a  novel  sensation. 
Make  your  choice  :  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  them 
on  blankets,  in  their  characteristic  recumbeqt  po- 
sition, awaiting  passengers.  What  a  picture  of 
patient  endurance  they  present !  The  Arab  driver 
fastens  upon  you  as  you  hesitate — courteous,  yet 
insistent — and  before  you  are  aware  you  have 
yielded  to  his  persuasive  words  and  gestures. 
"Only  twenty-five  cents,"  he  mutters,  in  broken 
English,  adding,  after  you  are  ready  to  mount — 
"and  five  cents  to  the  driver  !"  Have  a  care  if 
this  is  your  first  experience.  Clutch  the  saddle 
pommel  tightly,  or  you  will  pitch  over  the  creat- 
ure's ears,  or  slip  down  upon  his  tail,  for  he  does 
not  raise  his  cumbersome  body  all  at  once,  but 
"half  and  half."  Now,  sit  up  straight,  if  you 
can  ;  and  don't  wabble  up  and  down  in  that  awk- 
ward manner — if  you  can  help  it.  It  is  quite  true 
that  each  long,  wiggly  step  of  the  tall  beast 
nearly  upsets  your  equilibrium — but  try  to  keep 
your  seat  gracefully!  What  is  everybody  in  Cairo 
Street  laughing  at  ?  Yes,  they  are  laughing  at 
you,  and  at  all  the  other  camel  riders,  a  line  of 
them  being  now  in  your  rear.  But  it  is  a  very 
good-natured  kind  of  laughing — and,  really,  they 
cannot  possibly  help  it.  If  you  think  otherwise, 
come  to-morrow,  as  a  looker-on,  and  see  how  it  is 
yourself ! 

Aspiring  visitors  to  the  Columbian  Exposition 
who  have  courage  and  cash  enough  go  up  in  the 
"Captive  Balloon";  but  the  majority  seem  to 
lack  the  needful  amount  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  requisites.  The  sensations  experienced  are 
not  describable — by  one  who  has  not  ascended. 
But  the  balloon,  made  in  frame,  of  pongee  silk, 
is  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  90  feet  high  when  at- 
tached to  the  basket.  It  will  hold  fifteen  or 
twenty  passengers,  and  on  a  successful  trip  will 
take,  them  to  a  height  of  1^200  feet.  This  aerial 
voyage  must  be  delightful — for  those  who  like  it. 

The    most    prominent    object    on    the    Fair 
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groTinds,  aa  seen  from  a  distance,  is  the  huge 
Ferris  WJieel.  This  enormous  and  most  curious 
piece  of  mechanism  is  250  feet  in  iliameter ;  and 
as  it  is  located  about  15  feet  above  the  ground, 
its  topmost  point  is  265  feet  above  terra  firma. 
Scientific  description  might  be  bewildering;  but 
the  structure  consists,  in  general,  of  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,  lield  together  by  an  elaborate  and 
complicated  series  of  bands*  belts,  beams  and 
rods,  making  the  whole  aflair  look,  in  the  dis- 
tance, somewhat  as  if  linked  by  innumerable  oon- 
volntions  of  spider  webs. 

This  huge  wheel  carries  36  pondulum  cars, 
hunp  at  eqnjil  distances  on  its  periphery.  Each 
car  is  27  feet  long,  13  wide  and  9  high,  and  has 
40  revolving  chairs  screwed  to  the  floor ;  so  that 
1,440  pei-sons  may  at  the  same  time  be  gently 
hoietod  250  feet  into  the  air^  obtaining  en  roufe  a 
magnificent  view  of  Jackson  Park  and  all  its  won- 
drous architecture.  The  cars  have  iron  fiames, 
co^-ered  with  wood,  and  each  has  ten  windows. 
Every  precaution  against  accident  has  been  taken  : 
each  car  has  its  conductor  ;  the  wheel  is  controlled 
by  a  steam  engine  and  is  supplied  with  brakes. 
Six  slops  are  made  in  each  revolution  ;  and  there 
are  six  platforms  of  varying  lieight,  by  which 
passengers  enter  and  leave  the  cars,  everything 
being  systematicully  arranged.  About  twenty 
minatea  arc  occupied  in  one  revolution  of  the 
wheel,  whose  motion  is  scarcely  felt.  It  is  con- 
fidently assorted  that  nothing — neither  cyclones 
nor  thunderstorms,  nor  cold,  nor  heat — can  dis- 
turb the  equilibrium  of  this  gigantic  circle;  so 
that  every  passenger  is  expected  t«  start  on  Iiis 
trip  fearlessly,  and  get  all  the  fun  possible — for 
"only  50  cents*'!  On  June  Slst,  at  the  '*  open- 
ing" of  the  Ferris  Wheel,  600  guests  were  pres- 
ent, all  of  whom  were  given  a  ride  in  honor  of 
the  occasion. 

*\Ve  have  been  in  tlie  Art  Buihling  the  en- 
tire morning,  till  head  and  eves  are  weary  of 
pictures.  The  Agricultural  Huihling  would  af- 
ford a  restful  cluingp,  but  the  hot  sun  and  our 
tired  feet  nuike  the  distance  seem  formidable.  A 
short  walk  brings  us  to  a  station  of  the  Intra- 
mural Railwuy,  a  happy  device  for  almost  anni- 
hilating distances  and  utTonling  a  delightful  ride 
and  a  fine  view  of  Uio  Fair  grounds.  Uow 
smoothly  the  comfortable  cars  r»in  on  the  curved 
track  !  The  train  comprises  n  motor  car  and 
three  others — all,  howevef,  carrying  passengers 
and  luokirig  alike.  The  application  of  electricity 
to  this  railway  is  in  many  details  novel  and  of 
speciiil  interest.  The  current  is  conveyed  to  the 
cars  by  a  third  rail  laid  ajorjgsjde  tlie  track,  and 
tho  return  current  completed  through  the  car 
wheels  and  track  rails,     lu  the  southeast  corner 


of  the  Fair  grounds  is  the  power  plant  of  the 
railway,  where  enormous  machines  are  in  opera- 
tion. Here  is  said  to  be  the  biggest  dynamo  in 
existence,  a  monster  generator  of  electricity, 
whose  power  is  immense. 

The  most  charming  of  all  modes  of  locomotion 
wliich  Jackson  Park  affords  visitors  is  by  gondola 
or  electric  launch  around  the  Lagoon.  The  gon- 
dolier seems  a  genuine  Venetian,  though  he  is 
by  no  means  sure  to  be  so,  and  his  gondola  is 
patterned  after  those  that  tread  the  Orand  Canal. 
The  electric  launch  is  swift  and  commodious.  On 
either  yoH  glide  smoothly  over  the  Lagoon,  a  scene 
of  enchaTiting  beauty  revealed  at  every  tnrn.  In 
no  other  way  is  the  architectural  beauty  of  the 
buildings  arid  romantic  surroundings  so  advan- 
tageously seen.  The  terraced  banks,  the  wooded 
island,  the  picturesque  bridges,  the  rich  grass 
and  blossomiug  flowers,  the  waterfowl  dotting 
tho  Lagoon,  the  sparkling  fountains,  and,  above 
all,  the  palatial  structures,  with  their  wealth  of 
sculptured  ornamentation,  make  the  picture  fairy- 
land indeed. 

As  an  easy  means  of  going  about  the  World's 
Fair  nothing  can  exceed  the  rolling  chair,  when 
guided  by  an  attentive,  careful  "student."  Wo 
have  been  walking  for  houi*8  through  the  mazes 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Building,  and  are  utterly 
"  tired  out."  In  vain  we  look  around  for  a  cool, 
comfortable  seat  nearby  ;  everything  is  occupied. 
In  vain  we  try  to  think  of  some  attractive  lunch- 
ing place  ;  previous  experience  assures  ns  that 
there  is  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  at  this  noon 
hour,  of  finding  any  restful  spot  vacant.  The 
good  comrade  at  our  side  suggests  a  rolling 
chair,  and  forthwith  two  are  engaged,  and  the 
l»air  of  us  are  speedily  gliding  toward  the  Trans- 
portation Building.  Yes,  the  "pushers'*  are 
good-looking,  courteous  "students" — attentive, 
but  not  oflicioua  ;  communicative,  but  not  lr>qna- 
eious.  They  know  every  inch  of  the  grounds, 
nnd^  while  careful  to  follow  directions,  are  equally 
ready,  if  desired,  to  use  their  good  judgment  in 
showing  the  most  attractive  and  imiK>rtaut  exhib- 
its in  any  department. 

The  Transportation  Buihling  is  an  immense 
structure  of  wliose  contents  we  have  previously 
taken  a  preliminary  survey  on  foot  ;  but  a  new 
sense  of  the  variety  and  grandeur  of  the  di8i>lfty 
comes  orer  us  as  wo  are  slowly  rolled  along,  with- 
out a  jar,  from  one  section  to  another,  discover- 
ing ever-fresh  marvels  of  lofomotion,  and  giiin- 
iug  a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  building 
and  its  exhibits  us  we  move  on,  without  cnre  of 
ourselves  in  the  going,  but  absorbed  in  seeing, 
and  all  the  while  consriously  resting. 

"Anything  you   wish  to  examine  specially?" 
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inquires  our  attendant.  But  we  perceive  that  ho 
is  well  *'  posted  "  about  tlie  exhibits^  and  leave  the 
choice  of  route  to  liini. 

What  a  bewildering  collection  of  carta,  cabs, 
coaches,  carriages  and  vehicles  of  unknown  names 
of  every  country  and  of  every  period  !  of  every 
Btyle  and  size,  from  the  Laplander's  sledge  to  the 
elegant  state  carriages  in  which  royalty  rolls  lux- 
uriously over  European  streets!  Here  are  old- 
time  coaches  that  in  days  long  gone  by  carried 
the  kings  and  queens  of  England  and  France,  as 
well  as  the  very  latest  style  of  equipage  in  which 
the  fashionable  world  of  to-day  indulge  :  the 
dainty  miniature  phaeton,  the  great  lumbering 
English  mail  coacli,  and  tluit  quaint  old  vehicle 
which  a  hundred  years  ago  sedately  took  the  few 
letters  our  grandfathers  wrote,  and  occasionally 
our  grandfathers  themselves,  from  place  to  place. 
Every  one  of  all  these  vehicles  is  **  spick  and  span  " 
clean,  each  particle  of  dust  being  instantly  pol- 
ished of!  by  the  special  attendant.  But  we  go 
*>&;  although  tlicre  seems  no  limit  to  the  number 


of  carriages,  wo  remember 
there  is  a  limit  to  our  time. 
Wlmt  tine  models  of  great 
ocean  steamers  are  display- 
ed !  And  with  what  alTec- 
tionate  recollections  do  we 
examine  the  details  of  the 
good  ship  Gallia — rompara- 
tively  small  though  it  be — 
that  a  few  years  ago  took 
us  safely  across  the  ocean 
and  back  again  !  It  matters 
little  of  what  line  or  namo 
she  be,  the  ship  which  car- 
ries yon  safely  through  u 
perilous  voyage  you  ever 
hold  in  tender  remcm- 
.  brance,  as  if  she  were  a  liv- 
ing thing.  This  old,  worn, 
battered  boat,  also,  sccnis 
almost  sacred,  as  we  recall 
the  brave  heart  and  Arm 
hand  of  Grace  Darling  who 
rowed  it  through  stormy 
seas  to  save  the  perishing. 

An  exquisite  model  of  the 
great    British     man-of-war 
Victoria^  on  a  raised  plat- 
form, attracts   all    visitors. 
With  what  intenser  interest 
would  everyone  have  gazed 
upon  it  that  day,  had  sotno 
prophet  revealed  the  ship's 
untimely  fate,  and  foretold 
that  three  days  thereafter 
the  model  would  be  draped  with  mourning  tokens 
in  sad  memory  of  the  brave  officers  and  men  who 
were  suddenly  plunged  with  the  Victoria  to  an 
ocean  grave  !     But  none  dreamed,  as  they  saw  in 
the  model  the  strength  and  power  of  the  great 
battle  shi[t,  that  a  momentary  collision  could  send 
her  to  instant  destruction,  in  a  calm  sea.  and  be- 
neath bright  skies. 

The  models  of  the  caravels,  bearing  the  national 
colors  of  Spain,  remind  us  anew  that  these  queer 
vessels  furnished  the  means  of  transport  to  the 
New  World,  Contrasting  so  curiously  with  our 
modern  ships,  liow  can  we  cease  to  wonder  that 
they  crossed  the  ocean  safely  four  hundred  years 
ago? 

Passing  along  through  Transportation  Hall,  we 
SCO  the  huge  elevators  carrying  visitors  to  tho 
cupola,  from  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained.  And 
now  we  reach  the  beginning  of  that  vast  array  of 
palatial  accessories  of  modern  railway  travel — cars 
and  carriages  of  extraordinary  elegance.  De- 
scription is  wholly  inadequate,  as  one  must  make 
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poreonal  examination  to  obtiiin  any 
clear  idea  of  the  richness  of  linisli 
aud  the  exquisite  furuitjhing  of  these 
liixuiiona  conveyanceB — the  imperial 
UiiBsiiiu  luul  royal  EugliHh  carnages, 
tlie  elaborate  French  and  Gorman, 
nnd  the  Pullman  cur,  unsurpassed  in 
dainty  details  and  in  the  snbstantial 
yet  exquisite  elegance  of  construction 
and  furnishing.  Our  guide  is  evi- 
dently an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  loco- 
motiveSj  as  well  lio  might  be  In  the 
presence  of  the  monsters  that  stand 
ia  majestic  silence  here,  as  if  con- 
scious of  their  latent  power.  Ho 
points  out  tho  ililTereaco  in  design 
betAveen  the  English,  the  German  aud 
the  American  locomotivoB,  and  stands 
fascinated  before  one  which  hails 
from  the  London  and  Northwestern 
Railway.  '*  Some  ladies  don't  caro 
about  locomotives,"  he  remarked,  as 
at  length  he  rolled  the  chair  gently  on.  "And 
some,"  he  continued,  **seeni  to  care  little  about 
auything.  A  lady  asked  me,  yesterday,  after 
going  about  a  short  while,  if  there  was  anything 
more  to  lo  bccu  that  was  interesting!  Would 
yon  like  to  go  into  the  galleries?  There  are 
smaller  exhibits  there,  aud  harnesses,  whips,  etc. 
There  is  one  whip  worth  ^1,000.  It  has  dia- 
monds in  the  handle." 


..'' :'  II! 
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ON   WHEELS. 

But  the  time  was  drawing  near  for  parting  with 
our  kind-hearted  guide,  which  wo  did  with  sin- 
cere regret,  feeling  fully  eatisGed  with  our  first 
experience  in  the  rolling  chair. 

Standing  outside  the  Transportation  Bnilding, 
in  sight  of  the  thronging  multitudes,  wo  are  re- 
minded how  dependent  tliese  vast  crowds  are 
upon  the  means  afforded  for  rapid  transit  to  and 
from  the  grounds ;  and  fancy  pictures  what  a 
dearth  of  visitors  there  would  have 
been  at  this  Columbian  Fuirof  1S93 
if,  by  some  curious  anomaly*  Inven- 
tion, pushing  ahead  in  all  otJier  lines, 
had  stood  still  for  the  last  century  or 
80  in  regard  to  transportation,  and 
everybody  had  been  obliged  to  come 
to  the  Fair  on  foot,  or  horseback,  or 
in  the  old-fashioned  stagecoach  I  Not 
to  mention  the  steamers  that  cross  the 
ocean,  nor  the  flying  railways  that 
thread  the  country  at  large,  briuging 
their  thousands  to  Chicago,  how  do 
we,  who  chance  to  be  located,  not 
near  Jackson  Park,  but  in  North 
Cliicago,  about  nine  miles  distant, 
reach  the  Fair  ?  By  aiblc  cars,  if  wo 
have  plenty  of  time  ;  by  the  elevated 
railway,  if  we  are  not  impatient ;  or 
by  taking  the  cable  cars  to  the  near- 
est point  to  the  Bteaml}oat  pier,  and 
the  station  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway,  where  we  may  choose  cither 
the  land  or  the  water  route.  Every 
two  or  three  minutes  a  train  leaves 
the  IlLiiioifl  Central  Station  j   aad  in 
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the  very  plain  but  aufliciently  comfortftble  cars  we 
reach  the  Fair  in  about  twenty  minutos.  Or  we 
may  take  the  big  Whaleback.  A  charming  sail 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  gives  a  grand  view  of 
the  Exposition  buildings  and  the  entire  grounds, 
and  lands  us  at  the  most  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate entrance. 

As  we  step  upon  the  pier  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
moving  sidewalk,  which  we  had  heard  would  take 
us  up  to  the  Peristyle ;  but  we  are  not  sorry  to 
linger  on  the  pier,  that  we  may  take  in  more  fully 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  scene.  Those  who  al- 
ways enter  Jackson  Park  from  the  west  side  lose 
a  most  picturesque  view,  which  can  only  be  seen 
when  approaching  from  Lake  Michigan. 

Have  we  touched  upon  all  the  methods  of  loco- 
motion to  and  from  and  within  the  Exposition 
grounds  ?  By  no  means.  Even  now,  still  linger- 
ing near  the  Transportation  Building,  we  hear  the 


sharp  jangling  of  a  bell  and  the  sound  of  rush- 
ing wheelSj  and  the  crowd  moves  quickly  aside  as 
a  fire  engine  dashes  by ;  and  it  is  on  record  that 
if  one  is  taken  ill,  or  meets  with  an  accident,  at 
the  Fair,  an  ambulance  reaches  him  before  he 
knows  anything  is  the  matter !  But  these  exi- 
gency arrangement's  we  have  had  no  personal  need 
to  examine.  Once  only  we  wanted  an  exigency 
conveyance.  We  had  lingered  at  the  Fair  until 
a  late  hour,  beguiled  by  the  beauty  of  the  illumi- 
nations into  forgetfulness  of  time.  The  crowds 
surged  and  swayed  on  the  railway  platforms. 
Train  after  train  left,  packed  to  overflowing,  yet 
we  seemed  to  get  not  one  inch  nearer  the  cars 
themselves.  Finally,  by  an  involuntary  but  irre- 
sistible movement,  we  found  ourselves  borne  into 
a  car,  where,  immovably  packed,  we  remained  to 
tlie  end  of  the  route.  Never  afterward  were  we 
tempted  to  late  hours  on  tlie  Exposition  grounds. 


THE    TRIAL   OF   A    FEATHERED   CULPRIT. 

A  HONDURAS  SKETCH. 
By  E.  \V.  Perry. 


As  I  RODE  through  a  snnny  valley  in  Olancho 
one  morning,  half  dozing  as  my  mule  softly  paced 
along  on  the  grass  that  carpeted  the  roadside,  I 
heard  the  noisy  chattering  of  birds.  A  calabash 
tree  stood  a  little  way  ahead  of  us,  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  birds  on  the  ground.  In  plumage  thoy 
were  dirty  brown,  and  in  size  somewhat  larger 
than  an  English  sparrow. 

Half  a  dozen  members  of  the  flock  were  perched 
on  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  thinly  leaved 
tree.  They  seemed  to  be  discussing  some  subject 
with  great  earnestness,  albeit  with  exceeding  grav- 
ity. Two  of  the  number  soon  flew  down  to  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  There  one  argued  with  the 
other.  To  his  argument  number  two  replied 
gravely.  The  first  loudly  rejoined.  The  other 
retorted  rather  angrily,  and  his  opponent  excit- 
edly gabbled  in  response.  This  they  continued 
for  perhaps  ten  minutes. 

Now  and  then  one  of  the  birds  which  formed 
the  circle  uttered  a  short  chirp,  but  they  took  no 
other  part  in  the  dispute.  The  two  in  the  ring 
did  not  actually  assault  each  other,  but  when  one 
of  them  was  scolding  he — or  was  it  she  ? — hopped 
to  and  fro  before  the  other  ;  and  that  other  stood 
with  drooping  wings  and  parted  beak,  listening 
ic  the  abuse  heaped  on  him,  or  her. 

One  of  the  birds  on  the  limb  overhead  suddenly 
or  led  out  a  few  sharp  notes.     The  four  or  five 


birds  near  him  instantly  flew  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  circle,  and  rushed  for  one  of  the  contest- 
ants. They  pecked  and  pulled  at  the  victim.  Ho 
made  bold  resistance  for  a  time,  and  sqnallcd  vo- 
ciferously the  while.  The  members  of  the  ring 
joined  in  the  outcry,  perhaps  heaping  reproaches 
on  the  culprit  that  had  been  condemned  by  the 
court  which  had  been  held  in  the  branches  over- 
head. 

The  offender  stopped  squalling  and  resisting. 
With  bowed  head  and  wings  drooping  to  the 
ground  it  patiently  submitted  to  its  punishment. 
Then  the  executioners  pecked  two  or  three  times 
at  the  victim,  and  flew  up  into  the  tree.  They 
were  followed  by  the  birds  that  had  formed  the 
ring.  The  object  of  their  wrath  was  left  alone, 
a  disgraced,  dejected  penitent.  He  was  badly 
tousled,  but  not  seriously  hurt,  except  in  feeU 
ings. 

The  council  had  paid  no  attention  to  me  up 
to  the  timo  when  they  broke  up  their  circle,  al- 
though I  had  ridden  to  within  half  a  dozen  paces 
and  stop^icd  there  to  look  on  at  this  trial  of  a 
feathered  culprit.  But  when  they  settled  in  the 
branches  tlrey  chattered  about  and  scolded  me 
right  heartily.  When  they  tired  of  that  they  flew 
to  another  tree.  The  bird  they  had  been  punishing 
followed,  and  I  could  not  see  that  the  others  re- 
Bonced  the  presence  of  the  offender. 
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The  first  time  I  noticed  particularly  those 
dingy  little  fellows  was  when  niy  pretty  little 
mnle  of  Andalusian  descent  was  ambling  along 
over  the  narrow  crest  of  the  rimge  which  rises 
from  the  edge  of  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Tra- 
jillo.  The  pare  notes  of  our  redbird  of  the 
States — the  cardinal  grosbeak — rose  on  the  morn- 
ing air.  Surprised  and  delighted  by  hearing  in 
the  tropics  the  voice  of  an  old  northern  friend,  I 
stopped  to  look  for  his  bright-scarlet  coat.  Peer 
as  carefully  as  1  could,  I  failed  to  see  so  much  as 
a  single  brilliant  feather. 

The  song  rose  again,  clear  and  sweet.  This 
time  I  noticed  that  there  was  at  the  end  a  trill 
that  gave  a  charming  finish  which  the  song  of 
the  redbird  lacks.  In  all  other  notes  the  music 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  grosbeak,  but  there 
was  not  in  sight  a  sign  of  the  crimson  plumage 
with  which  I  confidently  expected  to  find  those 
familiar  sounds  associated.  The  only  birds  in 
eight,  excepting,  of  course,  the  ever-present  zopi- 
lotes  floating  high  in  the  blue  heavens,  were  dirty- 
brown  little  rascals,  from  which,  I  thought,  such 
exquisitely  pure  and  beautiful  notes  could  surely 
never  have  come. 

But  they  did  oomo  from  the  throats  of  those 
dingy  little  fellows.     While  I  sat  silent  in  the 


shade  of  the  mantle  of  purple  bloom  that  bur- 
dened a  madre  de  cacao  I  plainly  saw  one  of  the 
singers^  sitting  on  a  branch,  trying  to  outsing  all 
possible  rivals.  Out  from  his  swelling  brown 
throat  poured  the  full,  rich  strains,  followed  by 
that  entrancing  trill. 

Often  after  that  did  I  stop  to  listen  to  such 
melody,  when  I  should  have  been  allowing  my 
mule  to  press  quickly  on  through  the  cool  morn* 
ing  toward  the  end  of  her  journey  for  that  day. 
So  I  soon  learned  that  these,  like  most  other 
feathered  musicians,  love  to  sing  in  the  early 
morning  and  in  the  sunset  hours.  I  also  learned 
that  they  love  to  dwell  where  the  sunlight  falls 
broadly  on  tlie  open  plain.  Better  still,  they  love 
to  flock  where  cattle  graze  among  the  guava  and 
the  acacia  bushes,  for  they  are  very  sociable  little 
birds,  fond  of  the  society  of  their  fellows  and  not 
too  shy  about  meeting  mankind,  although  not  in- 
clined to  haunt  the  near  neighborhood  of  houses. 
I  have  often  seen  them  trotting  about  on  the 
backs  of  cattle,  mules  or  horses  as  these  grazed, 
or  as  they  lay  ruminating  on  the  grass  they  had 
cropped,  and  perhaps  on  the  pleasure  of  existence 
where  there  is  always  plenty  to  eat,  with  little  to 
do,  and  friendly  birds  to  pick  ticks  from  their 
skins. 
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Two  BE1IABXABL2  explumtiuuB  hnve  been  lumle  in  Africa 
• — one  by  Dr.  Oscar  Bamnann.  ■who  has  traced  the  Nile  to  its 
source ;  the  other,  by  the  Belgiiiu  officer  ])elcoHimuue« 
has  proved  that  the  Congo  River  flows  out  of  Lake  Tau- 
ganika.  Dr.  BanmnnD  left  Mwanza,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Victoria  Nyauza.  on  the  8th  of  Axignst,  1892,  and 
marched  with  a  strong  party  toward  the  west,  through  a 
vrell-watered,  mountainous  country.  On  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember he  A  ...CuSd  the  Kagera  River  (there  called  Ruvuvn), 
in  the  TTruudi  district.  Here  the  jieople  tot»k  him  for  the 
descendant  of  their  early  kings  of  the  Mwesi  (the  niwm), 
and  came  in  great  crowds  tu  meet  him.  Thence  he  kejit 
on  to  the  Akunvaru,  marked  on  the  maps  as  n  lake,  but  in 
fa'H  a  river  :  and  it  seems  that  the  people  know  nothing  of 
a  lake  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Dr.  Buumaun  learned 
that  Tanganyika  was  the  distinctive  name  for  a  lake,  while 
the  word  Nyanta  meant  only  a  large  body  of  water,  which 
might  be  a  pond  or  a  stream ;  and  some  of  the  errors  in  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  Africa  may  be  referred  to  the 
confusion  of  these  native  terms.  After  a  turn  in  Ruanda, 
Dr.  Bauuiann  crossed  the  Akanyaru  a  second  time  and  hud 
a  sharp  fight  with  the  people  of  Urundi.  On  the  19th  of 
September  he  reached  the  source  of  the  Kagera  River  in 
the  lofty,  wooded  crest  of  the  mountains  above  the  Rusizi 
Valley.  In  this  place  the  AVarundi  (people  of  Urundi) 
bury  their  kings.  They  coll  their  country  the  Land  of 
the  Mwesi  (Moonland)  and  the  moontauu  Misoai  a  Mven 


(Mountains  of  the  Moon).  'Phis  restores  to  the  map  of 
Africa,  and  almost  to  the  very  spot  it  once  occupied,  a  name 
familiiir  enough  to  the  studeuts  of  thirty  years  ago,  and 
vindicates  once  more  the  accuracy  of  l*tolemy's  information 
concerning  the  lake  regiou  of  Equatorial  Africa,  llie  Val- 
ley of  the  Rusizi  River  is  shut  in  by  mountains  nearly  7,000 
feet  in  height,  and  extends  northward  from  Lake  Tangan- 
ika.  The  River  Rusizi,  it  was  said,  flowed  from  a  body 
of  water  named  Kiva.  Ou  Se])tember  25th  Dr.  Banmaun 
reached  Lake  Tanganika  at  ITsige,  where  the  oil  }>alm8 
were  abundant  and  the  trees  were  full  of  green  parrots. 
The  lake  was  found  to  be  very  low.  Dr.  Baumann  crossed 
the  watershetl  and  marched  to  the  southeastward.  He 
had  to  fight  his  way  through  this  part  of  the  jtmruey. 
The  mountainous  country  was  well  watered  by  the  Koutb* 
ern  affluents  of  the  Kagera,  and  the  most  easterly  of  these, 
the  Luvirosii.  was  found  to  take  its  rise  in  4^  south  Inti- 
tude.  Dr.  Baumann's  exploration  adds  several  hundred 
miles  to  the  length  of  the  Kile,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  the  longest 
river  on  the  globe.  The  first  report  of  M.  Delcommune*8 
success  in  tracing  the  source  of  the  Congo  was  received  at 
Brussels  on  the  4th  of  March  in  a  telegram  dat«d  Febru- 
ary (ith,  at  Kinshasa,  Stanley  Pool,  as  follows:  "  We  ar- 
rived at  Luzambo  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  at  Kinshasa, 
February  5th.  We  shall  return  to  Europe  by  the  Portu- 
guese steamer  probably  in  March.    The  Lukuga  is  the  true 
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ftroam  of  the  Lnolaba,  and  the  problem  of  iU  unviguUon 
isaolTcd;  the  whole  ooantrr  hns  been  well  Bttidied.  .  .  .** 
Tho  Lukagft.  on  the  majiB,  flows  from  the  western  side  of 
Luke  Tanganika  into  Lake  Lanji,  or  Lundji,  nud  the  Lxi- 
nlaba  is  (doabtfnUy)  marked  na  iaauiug  from  the  wejiteru 
end  Df  this  lake  and  flowing  northward  to  join  Ihe  Cuugo. 
Later  totelligf'nce,  received  at  BmBsels  also  by  telegmjih, 
April  15th,  from  M.  Detcommune  nl  Lisbon,  gives  a  fullc^r 
Dcconnt  in  theRo  words  :  '* .  .  .  .  The  Lunpulu  is  the  prin- 
cipal hrnnch  of  the  Congo.  The  Lnaluba  is  an  afllnent, 
which  joina  the  Lnapnlii  at  Ankorro.  The  Lukuga  joins 
the  river  below  this  point.  As  an  outlet  of  the  Tuugiuiika 
it  has  no  importooce,  and  its  stream  is  not  navigable.  Lake 
Lao]!  docs  not  exist.  The  Congo  was  croased  between 
Aukorro  and  the  oonflueace  of  the  Luknga.     Aboro  this 


elevation  of  3,000  feet.  A  number  of  smaller  streams  in- 
crease the  volawi^  of  this  lake,  nnd  when  the  Luapnla 
leaves  it  at  the  northrrn  extremity  it  descends  bra  sno- 
cesston  of  falls  und  rapids  to  ihci  Tilings  of  Ankorro,  men- 
tioned iu  the  telegnuu.  At  Ankorro  the  Congo  (or  Lq:i- 
pnla}  is  joined  \>y  the  Lnaliibu,  itsolf  a  navigable  stream. 
and  at  Kjaug^ve  it  has  already  n  width  uf  4,000  feet. 

Db.  BittjNo  MiKoiBCH.  conimissioned  by  the  Qovermuent 
of  Nicaragua  tn  make  a  geological  oxazuination  of  the  east- 
em  coast  of  the  country,  reports  hi«  observations  in  *'  Pc- 
tcroumu's  Mitteilangcn.'*  Between  the  Bio  Grande,  which 
flows  almost  midway  between  tJie  northern  and  the  fionth- 
ern  bonndaries,  and  the  CtK^o,  which  follows  the  north- 
western line  of  Nicaragua,  the  surface  is  u  plain,  with  a 
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AmertMn  6^ffr— ''Tor  Brton.D  have  been  that  drive,  fir  !     I  htuitck  the  lutn  wrrn  the  vnoi.R 

WKICHT  or  MY    BODY.  AN1>   WIIEX    IJIST    I    «AW    IT.    IT   WAS   BAIUXO    RIGHT   AWAY   IN    THE   nillECTION 
OK  THE   8ETTINO   SUN.       By  THIS  TIME.  I    CALCL'LATe,  IT   OA8  ARUIVED    IN    THE   IJNITKI>  STATKS." 
EnglUh  CMfci*—"l   make   NO    DOVOT   IT   HAft~BT   WAY   OK   THE   GoLF   StMEAM," 


aa  far  as  Lake  KaRwli  and  be,toDd  the  river  is  completely- 
free.  Below,  there  are  some  rapids.  .  .  ."  These  discov- 
eries fix  the  source  of  tlu-  Congo  in  the  Biver  Chambesii. 
discovered  one  hundred  ye:ira  ago  by  the  Portngnese  trav- 
eler  Lacerdu.  This  river  rises  in  the  nionntains  which  ex- 
tend from  the  sonthtm  end  of  Lake  Tanganika  to  I^ke 
NyoasA.  These  mountains  rise  from  a  tablohmd  elevated 
at  the  highest  point  5,000  feet  above  the  fwa,  nnd  sloping 
toward  the  three  lakes,  Tanganika,  Nyossu  odd  Haiigweolo. 
Into  the  last  flows  the  Chainbezi,  now  proved  to  be  the 
Upper  Congo.  From  the  Buugweolo.  which  is  S.flOO  ft^t 
aboTC  the  sea,  the  river  enters  Lake  Moero,  which  has  an 


very  gradual  rise  toward  the  interior.  The  coast  is  covered 
by  mangrove  swamps.  When  mountains  occur  in  the 
plain  thoy  riso  at  once  utid  ore  Isolated.  The  number  of 
streams  is  gr^at.  and  they  ore  subject  to  floods  very  de- 
structive in  character.  The  forests  are  dense,  bntnoteon- 
tinnons,  and  there  are  many  valuable  woods,  Ruch  as  dye- 
woods,  cedar,  mahogany,  sud  a  veni*  resinous  flr,  with  many 
varieties  of  the  palm.  The  fauua  is  rich.  The  rivers 
abound  in  fish,  turtles  and  alligators  ;  wild  pigs,  deer  and 
tapirs  range  the  plains,  and  in  the  thickets  the  puma  and 
the  jaguar  abouDd.  The  birds  and  the  insects  arc  numer- 
ous, as  in  most  parts  of  the  tropics.     Dr.  Mierisch  divides 
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le  people  into  two  trilwa— the  Mosquito  Indinua  on  the 
coast,  nnd  the  Suiiina  in  tlie  interior.  The  Moftquitors 
ftro  dfscribed  as  tall  iind  wpII  Imilt.  with  intelligent  f(ic«*8 ; 
the  Sumns  as  short  and  8(|itiit,  vith  broad  fiiceH  and  stniiipy 
noflcB.  Afi  a  general  deHcriptiun  this  is  sufficient,  but  it 
niQHt  be  noted  Ihat  the  MoBqnito«a  nre  not  tme  ludinna. 
Thoy  are  of  mingled  Enropean,  negro  and  Indian  blood, 
uud  the  original  bli>C!k  does  not  ulwiiya  show  itaelf. 

Japav,  it  JB  well  known,  is  one  of  the  most  faTorably 
sitnated  conntries  for  the  atndy  of  eartbqntikea,  and  (ho 
*'  TrftDBaotions  "  of  the  S«-iBniulogical  Society  of  Tokio  re*H>rd 
an  imnieuae  number  uf  ohaorvntioua.  Dr.  Supan,  in  "Pe- 
teruum*8  Mitteiluugon."  Band  39.  Nr.  1,  gives  the  result  of 
an  examinHtiou  of  the  record.  There  was  a  niiuimum  of 
activity  in  1880  (the  obftervationa  begin  with  18H5K  and 
there  has  been  a  steatiy  increase  ever  rnnce.  Earthquiilces. 
it  is  found,  are  independent  of  the  season  and  the  weather, 
and  they  do  not  si'em  to  be  connected  with  the  volcanoes. 
Ihe  shocks  ore  most  frequent  and  mubt  violent  on  the  Pa- 
cific side,  in  the  provinces  of  MuRashi,  Shimotsake  and 
Hitachi,  and  the  country  west  and  north  of  Tokio. 
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The  pretty  poem  entitled  '*  I  Think  of  Thee,"  appearing 
(m  page  242  of  Fbank  Lxslie's  Populak  Monthly  for  An- 
•gUBt,  was  tronslateil  from  the  German  by  FrancffS  lAahel 
Cnrrio,  tho  author  of  the  orijiimd  verses  on  '*  Intuition," 
printed  in  the  same  place.  Vv'c  may  add  that  oar  contrib- 
utor ivos  not  respoQsible  for  (he  error  by  which  the  original 
of  the  said  translation  was  attributed  to  Ooethe,  on  the 
Btrangth  of  its  resemblance  to  one  of  the  latter's  minor 
pieces,  bcginiUDg  (^as  Englished  by  J.  S.  Dwight)  ; 

"  I  think  of  thee,  when  tho  bright  sunlight  Bhimmen 
Acn>ss  the  sea ; 
When  the  clear  fountain  in  the  moonbeam  glimmers, 
I  think  of  the«." 

A  woax  of  permanent  intriusic  value,  no  less  thao  of 
timely  importance  in  connection  with  the  current  rellgio- 
Bcieutifio  discussions  which  form  so  characteristic  n  note  of 
Iho  present  epoch,  i«  the  little  book  from  the  Riverside 
Press  (Houghtou,  MiiHiu  &  Co.)  entitled,  *' The  Interpre- 
tation of  Nature. **  by  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shnlcr,  Professor 
of  Geology  in  Harvard  University.  The  volume  embodies, 
with  slight  modification,  the  conrse  of  lectures  on  the 
Vinkley  fouudutiou,  dtdivored  before  the  students  of  Iho 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1891.  Professor  Shuler 
declares,  in  bis  frank  uud  intimate  preface,  that  whereas 
his  youthful  contact  with  natural  science  bad  the  not  un- 
common effect  of  leading  him  far  away  from  CliriHtianity, 
of  late  years  a  further  insight  into  the  truths  of  iiaturr^  has 
gradually  forced  him  Imck  again  toward  the  gronud  from 
which  he  departed.  His  individual  experience,  he  thinks, 
representa  in  a  way  the  conrae  which  many  other  natumU 
Ssta  ore  more  or  less  unconscionsly  following.  **  Beginning 
with  the  simpler  aud  apparently  mechanical  facts  with 
which  they  have  to  deal,  inquirers  into  phenomena  are,  at 
first,  almost  necessarily  led  to  conceive  natnre  as  a  great 
engine,  which  can  be  explained  as  we  account  for  a  combi. 
nation  of  wheels  and  levers.  Gradually,  as  they  are  forced 
to  more  extended  views  of  their  subject-matter,  they  per- 
ceive that  this  simple  ex]>Ianation  is  umiatiflfactory.  With- 
out conscious  argument,  moved  merely  by  the  weight  of 
the  truths  which  are  iusvnaibly  dxiveQ  in  upon  them,  they 


find  their  conceptions  enlarging;  they  are  compelled  to 
snpiJosa  H  kind  of  control  operating  in  their  world  which 
is  not  purely  dynamic."  This  position  attained,  it  be- 
hooves inquirers  to  examine  the  gruniid  they  occupy,  with 
ft  view  to  oscertainiEg  its  relotion  to  that  held  by  tho  older 
schools  of  interpretation,  thoao  which  we  call  the  theo- 
logic  ;  ond  to  this  end  is  directed  the  matter  presented  in 
Professor  Shaler's  hook.  It  does  not  undertake  a  con- 
nected argument  concerning  tho  relations  of  science  and 
religion,  but  takes  np  consecutively,  from  the  author's 
own  point  of  view,  certain  leading  questions  having  at 
once  a  relation  to  natural  history  and  to  theology.  The 
nature  of  these  questious  is  indicated  by  the  chapter  titles, 
which  are,  succeasively :  *' Th«  Appreciation  of  Nature"; 
"  Critical  Points  in  the  Continuity  of  Natural  Phenom- 
ena *';  "The  Place  of  Organic  Life  in  Natnre";  '»Thfi 
March  of  the  Generations";  "  Tlie  fiond  of  the  Gener- 
ations ";  '•  The  Natural  History  of  Sympathy ";  and, 
finally,  **  Tlio  Immortality  of  Ihe  Soul,  from  the  Point  of 
View  of  Natural  Science."  A  pasaige  from  the  latter  may 
serve  ns  an  example  at  once  of  Professor  8haler*N  unbiaHed 
attitude  aud  of  his  fine  liteniry  form,  in  these  suggestive 
inquiries  :  **  It  cannot  b«  denied  that  the  natumlists'  way 
of  regarding  tho  facts  of  life  nnd  death  has  a  certain  nar- 
rowness. This  feature,  howAver.  is  inherent  in  the  system 
which  they  pursue;  it  has  to  be  taken  as  the  defect  of  their 
quality.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  tho  province  of  religion,  or 
at  least  one  of  its  many  duties,  to  consider  the  moral  indi- 
vidual, both  OS  regards  immediate  and  remote  action,  from 
a  point  uf  view  which  tho  student  uf  physical  nature  does 
not  occupy:  from  which,  indeed,  the  conditions  of  his 
work  in  a  measure  debar  him.  Although  the  naturalist 
recoguizes  emotions  as  important  facts,  he  cannot  give 
them  a  large  j>lace  iu  the  laboratory  of  his  nnderstanding. 
His  province  is  the  evident  and  the  ponderable.  It  is  fur 
those  who  approach  the  problems  uf  life  on  other  paths  to 
opplytho  truths  which  the  study  of  nature  affords  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  moral  conduct  of  men.  It  is  nither  for 
them  to  judge  how  important  is  the  belief  in  immoHality 
to  the  conduct  of  life  ;  it  is  for  them  to  gather  the  evideucos 
in  support  of  this  Iwlief.  nnd  to  enforce  tho  view  upon 
mankind." 

In  a  gnind  cycle  of  twenty  novels—beginning  with  **La 
Fortune  des  Rougon,"  published  serially  iu  the  Si^clr  in 
1870,  and  ending  with  **  Le  Doctour  rascal,"  recently  com- 
pleted in  the  Htnu  IJehdmnmiaire  and  published  in  book 
form  simulUineously  in  France  and  America— Kmile  Zola 
hai  rounded  out  his  series  of  studies  of  the  "  notural  and 
social  history  of  a  family  under  the  Second  Emptrt',"  col- 
lectively called  the  Rougon-Maciiuart.  Upou  the  imiutcr- 
mpted  production  and  triumphant  completion  of  this  vast 
literary  work,  extending  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,- 
and  reaching  a  world-wide  circulation  which  a  moderate 
estimate  numbers  at  1.500, 000  copies,  the  iudeTatigable  au- 
thor may  well  took  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  He  ia 
more  fortunate  iu  this  respect  thau  were  the  two  great  raas- 
lers  of  his  predilection— Balzac,  who  left  his  "  Com^die 
Humaine"  uufimslied,  and  Taiue,  who  has  but  lately  died, 
worn  out  with  intellectual  toil,  without  writing  jffuVt  to  his 
"Origines  de  la  France  Coutemporiiiuo."  Aa  might  have 
been  expected,  Zida  invests  with  capital  imi'ortance  thia 
crowning  work  of  his  nionumentAl  edifice.  He  has  xeul- 
onsly  oouoemed  himself  with  its  artistic  perfection,  whilu 
at  the  same  time  making  it  tho  exposition  and  the  key,  tho 
A^ittrttrnuint  and  tho  defense,  of  all  the  set  preceding  it. 
Indeed,  in  one  masterly  page,  he  presents  a  clear  R^'nlheBi8 
of  tho  other  uineteeu  books,  in  a  Beutence  axdecc :  a  feat 
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which  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  that  each  is  the  de- 
TelopmeDt  of  a  single  dominant  thought^  occnpying  its  ex- 
act proportionate  place  in  the  preconoeived  plan  of  the 
whole.  Beplete  as  it  is  with  individnal  interest  and 
eharm.  "Doctenr  Pascal'^  must  be  read  with  partieolar 
attention  by  whoever  would  pretend  to  judge  of  the  tMem- 
bid  of  the  Bongon-Macquart  novels.  It  presents  the  sum- 
ming up  and  Ic^cal  conclusion  of  the  episodes  and  char- 
acters of  the  entire  suite.  Gathering  up,  in  this  final  work, 
all  the  various  and  complex  threads  of  bis  immense  re- 
search, the  writer  succinctly  exposes  the  physiological 
causes,  the  moral  outcome,  tiie  social  results  and  philo- 
sophical conclusions  of  the  whole.  From  one  point  of 
view,  **  Docteur  Pascjil  "  is  a  love  story.  The  love  of  life, 
too,  is  there— that  eager  interest  in  the  incessant  renais- 
sance and  recommencing,  in  the  eternal  fecundity  of  nat- 
ure's forces,  in  the  uuivergal  equilibrium,  which  gives  to 
every  one  of  Zolti's  works  the  authority  of  an  affirmation, 
the  value  of  tm  action  and  the  merit  uf  an  example.  He 
is  an  ardent  believer  in  the  reserve  powers  of  what  Taine 
calls  **  the  fine  hamaii  nuiinal,"  and  in  the  mural  and  phys- 
ical  progress  of  the  race  as  the  result  of  generation  after 
generation  of  struggle.  Despite  all  the  evils  and  degrada- 
tions which  the  philosopher- novelist  cnunut  ignore,  he 
cherishes  an  indomitable  fuith  in  the  robust  sanity  of  peo- 
ples that  rebuilds  itself  through  all  reverses.  Bigoted  in- 
deed is  the  superficial  judgment  that  pretends  to  find  the 
dominant  note  in  Zola  to  be  that  of  an  ironical  and  sterile 
pessimism — a  charge  sufficiently  refuted  by  bis  own  exam- 
ple of  assiduous  toil  and  constant  championship  of  the  dig- 
nity of  labor.  The  moral  value  of  his  work  exceeds  that 
of  the  vaunted  Bussian  novelists  in  just  the  degree  that 
virile  action  and  example  are  superior  to  the  vague  pity 
and  fanatical  despair  which  enervate  the  soul  of  the  Slav. 
The  character  of  Dr.  Pascal  is  foreshadowed  in  two  of  the 
earlier  books— **  La  Fortune  des  Bougon"and  "LaFaute 
de  TAbbe  Mouret.  The  scene  is  the  Proven^l  town  of 
Plassans,  where  is  unfolded  a  drama  of  the  heart  and 
hearthstone,  in  striking  contract  to  the  epic  tumult  of  ''  La 
Delb&cle."  It  touches  the  chords  of  tenderness,  sympathy 
and  emotion  in  a  way  which  should  strongly  recommend  it 
to  the  suffrages  of  romantic  readers.  Side  by  side  with 
Uie  love  story  is  developed  the  conflict  between  science 
«and  faith  iu  a  human  soul — a  conflict  intensifled,  in  this 
instance,  by  the  continual  strife  which  the  navant  main- 
tains, in  defense  of  his  convictions,  in  his  own  house  and 
against  those  who  are  his  nearest  and  dearest  in  the  world. 
Nobility  of  plan  and  beauty  of  execution  combine  to  make 
this  latest  work  of  Zola's  not  only  the  crowning  book  of  its 
series,  but  individually  notable  amongst  its  cliiss  in  the 
present  age. 

The  St.-  Gothard  Bailway  Company,  of  Switzerland, 
makes  a  novel  and  intensely  interesting  exhibit  at  the 
Ghio^o  Exposition,  in  conuection  with  which  Mr.  George 
L.  Catlin,  United  States  Consul  at  Zurich,  has  prepared 
an  illustrated  descriptive  pamphlet,  printetl  in  colors  by 
the  Oreli  Fiissli  establishment  at  Zurich.  The  St.  Gothard 
Hallway,  traversing  the  central  portion  of  the  Swiss  Alps, 
Mont  St.  Gothard,  furnishes  a  direct  means  of  communi- 
cation between  Italian  railways  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Swiss  and  German  railways,  with  their  Central  £uroi>eau 
connecting  lines,  on  the  other.  The  line  is  165  miles  in 
length.  70  miles  of  which  are  double-tracked.  The  ap- 
proaches from  north  and  south,  leading  up  to  the  nine-mile 
Gothard  tunnel  at  the  summit,  have  a  maximum  grade  of 
26  and  27  feet  in  a  thousand.  Partly  with  a  view  to  over- 
ooming  the  natural  levels  existing  in  the  Beusa  and  Trasin 
TftUeys  without  exceeding  this  maitimuiu  grade,  and  partly 


to  enable  the  laying  of  longer  stretches  of  the  roadway  in 
the  bottom  lands  of  the  valley,  where  the  work  could  be 
pushed  under  mora  fovorable  conditions,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  construct  at  Wassen,  at  Dazio  Grande,  and  in 
the  Biascbina  Gox|[e,  artificial  prolongations  of  the  line, 
known  as  *'  circular  tunnels,"  which  are  exhibited  at  Chi- 
cago on  the  plastic  maps  prepared  by  Professor  F.  Becker, 
of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  at  Zurich,  by  a  process  entirely 
of  ^is  own  invention.  The  plans  consist  of  accurate  topo- 
graphical reproductions  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  thou- 
sand, with  equidistance  curves ;  but,  in  order  better  to 
display,  by  the  coloring,  the  picturesque  elevations  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  mountain  formations, 
while  preserving  approximately  their  natural  hue,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  thereby  impairing  the  distinctness  of 
the  technical  details  in  the  deep-lying  parts  of  the  map, 
i.  e.,  of  the  trackway  in  the  valley,  two  light  shades  of 
color,  differing  as  widely  from  each  other  as  possible,  were 
chosen,  namely,  blue  for  the  valley  and  orange  for  the  ele- 
vations ;  then  the  separate  layers  of  light  and  dark  colors 
were  successively  laid  on,  exactly  following  the  designs  uf 
the  curves  on  the  map  (according  to  their  gradations),  and 
in  such  a  way  that  the  deepest-lying  portions,  i.  e.,  those 
intended  to  indicate  the  valley,  were  covered  by  the  heavi- 
est  blue  layers,  or  appeared  the  darkest,  while  the  most 
elevated  points,  the  mountain  peaks,  came  out  in  the 
lightest  tint,  orange.  These  maps  illustrate  in  a  mauuer 
intelligible  to  all  how,  in  the  cttnstruction  of  the  St. 
Gothard  Bailway,  the  natural  conformation  of  the  ground 
was  utilized  to  overcome  topogniphical  obstacles,  and  how, 
step  by  step,  the  problem  of  this  splendid  engineering 
work  was  solved  by  using  the  valley  levels  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and  by  adhering,  as  closely  as  possible,  to 
such  natural  conformation.  They  further  display  an  im- 
portant innovation  in  the  art  of  cartography,  and  one 
worthy  of  general  adoption  as  calculated  to  render  the 
reading  and  comprehending  of  topographical  maps  an 
easy  matter  for  all.  By  means  of  the  development  of  the 
line  (as  shovra  in  these  maps)  the  St.  Gothard  Bailway  as- 
cends from  a  level  of  1,440  feet  (above  the  sea)  at  the  I^e 
of  the  Four  Cantons,  and  from  a  level  of  669  feet  at  the 
Lake  Mf^giore,  to  a  level  of  3,785  feet  at  the  great  tunnel 
at  the  summit,  passing  en  route  through  65  tunnels  and 
galleries  with  an  aggregate  length  of  25.4  miles.  The  total 
number  of  bridges  and  culverts  is  1,047,  measuring  in 
all  3.3  miles  in  length.  The  track  is  laid,  for  the  most 
part,  with  rails  of  12  meters  (39.3  feet)  in  length,  weighing 
101.3  pounds  each  (in  the  tunnels  105.7  pounds),  and  resting 
on  iron  cross-ties  weighing  146.4  pounds.  The  St.  Gothard 
Railway  owns  96  locomotives,  including  one  duplex-com- 
pound and  31  eight-coupler  machines.  The  c<wt  of  con- 
struction of  the  road  amounted  to  260.000,000  francs.  The 
headquarters  of  the  management  are  at  Lucerne.  The  road 
was  opened  to  business  on  the  let  of  June,  1862.  During 
the  year  1892  the  amount  of  traffic  was  as  follows:  Passen- 
gers carried,  1,446,000 ;  cattie,  63,000  ;  baggage,  5,200 
tons ;  freight,  769,000  tons. 
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STREET    ILLUMINATIONS    OF    ST.   LOUIS. 


The  preliminary  work  necessary  for  the  grand  distribution  and    arrangement    of   many-colored 

street  illiiniituitioiiB  to  bo  given  at  St.  Louis  dur-  globes  on  Bide  and  cross  arches  untl  clusters,  gas 

ing  tlie  next  six  or  eight  weeka  have  been  com-  being  used  chicHy  aa  an   illuminunt.     On  Olive 

ploted,  and  upward  of  75,000  burnora  ami  globes  Strett,  the  great  retnil  Ihorouglifare  running  past 

are  in  position  for  tlie  initial  display  of  the  great  the  Federal  Building  and  the  homo  of  the  only 

carnival   of  1893.     More  than   half  of  the  lights  successful  annual  Exposition  in  America,  arrange- 

are  electric,  and  there  are  few  cities  in  the  coun-  mcnta   havo  been  made  for  the  grandest  possible 


try  which  couhl  undertake  such  an  extravagant 
HBO  of  the  latest  illuminating  agent.  Si.  Louis, 
is,  however,  one  of  tlie  best-equippod  cities,  from 
an  electrician's  point  of  view,  in  the  country,  and 
there  is  practically  no  diiriciilr.y  in  tlie  way  of 
securing  snffieient  power  fur  display.  The  largest 
arc-light  plant  in  the  country  and  tlic  largest  iu- 
candescent  central  station  ai'e  both  situated  in 
St.  LoM.'%  which  city  lights  all  its  streets  and  al- 
leys, us  well  as  its  parks 
and  public  places,  by 
means  of  electricity. 

St.  Louis  has  also  the 
grandeiit  electric  -  rail- 
road system  and  equip- 
ment in  America,  with 
roaila  carrying  passen- 
gers from  tlie  business 
centre  to  suburbun  sec- 
tions eight,  ten,  twelve 
and  even  fifteen  miles 
away.  Hence,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  an  abun- 
dance of  power  for  elec- 
trical displays  and  pano- 
rama, St.  Louis  ia  able 
to  make  use  of  some  of 
the  hi'^hly  ornarneutal 
iran  poles  owned  by  the 
electric  roads.  Thus  on 
Washington  Avenue,  a 
wiile  and  admirably  paved  street,  along  which  are 
to  bo  found  the  headquarters  of  an  immense 
]uiinl)er  of  St.  Louis  mammoth  manufacturers, 
there  are  a  series  of  electrical  arches  in  the  centre 
of  the  street  literally  covered  with  incandescent 
lights,  producing  an  effect  of  the  moat  dazzling 
character,  especially  when  viewed  from  the  higl» 
ground  at  the  Washington  University,  a  litilo 
more  than  a  mile  west  of  tho  approach  to  the 
Eadff  D ridge.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  tltese 
electrical  clusters  are  tho  most  perfect  street  illu- 
minations that  have  yet  been  devised,  and  they 
make  up  in  their  dazzling  briglitness  what  they 
lack  in  variety  of  color  and  general  gorgeonsnoss. 

On  Fourth  Street  and  Broadway  the  same  area 
is  bring  ilhuninaled  Jis  hist  year,  with  the  same 
variety  in  design  produced   by  the  fiicturusque 
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display  of  electric  and  gaslight  illuminations,  with 
triuni|)hal  arches  and  other  designs  of  great 
beauty.  Twelfth  Street,  which  in  one  section  is 
more  than  twice  tho  average  width  of  a  business 
street,  will  be  the  scene  of  elegant  pet  pieces  in 
which  the  triumph  of  electricity  will  be  shown  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  Other  streets  will  bo  illu- 
miuated,  and  the  effect  will  be  as  maguiliccut  as 
money  can  make  it.     It  is  eleven  years  since  St. 

Louis  commenced  to  il- 
luminate its  streets  dur- 
ing what  has  since  be- 
come gtrnerally  known 
as  the  carnival  season  of 
the  great  Western  and 
Southwestern  metropo- 
lis, and  under  these  con- 
ditions a  comparison  be- 
tween the  modest  effort 
of  1882  and  the  uiagnid- 
cent  display  of  1893  is 
of  interest.  This  year 
tho  expenses  come  out 
of  tho  million-dollar 
fund  niised  by  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Louis,  while 
the  display  of  188:2  was 
provided  for  by  a  sub- 
scription  fund  of 
120,000,  and  was  prac- 
tically experimental  ia 
nature.  Each  dollar  snbscrilwjd  provided  a  light, 
ami  there  were  some  20,000  globes  of  different  col- 
ors distributed  over  forty-four  city  blocks.  Com- 
pared with  the  effects  produced  last  year  and 
this,  the  188*2  ilhiuiitiation  was  of  course  quite 
iutiignincant,  but  it  was  the  first  attempt  of  any- 
thing of  tlie  kind  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country, 
and  it  attracted  immense  attention.  Cfas  w:ls  used 
for  the  light  pro<luction,  and  the  best  effects  were 
produced  by  the  careful  arningement  and  distri- 
bution of  globes  of  different  colors  along  tho  sides 
ami  across  the  streets.  There  are  more  lights 
this  year  on  two  streets  than  there  were  used  in 
tho  entire  illuminations  of  ten  and  eleven  years 
ago,  ami  tho  cost  is  immeasurably  greater. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  tourist  who  b&w 
the  first  illuarinatiou  on  the  streets  of  St.  Lonls 
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snd  who  sees  the  magnificent  display  tlnring  the 
next  few  weeks  will  not  bo  more  impressed  with 
the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  improvement  in 
its  streets  and  building  thnn  with  the  advance 
made  in  the  art  of  street  illumination  and  guest 
entertainment.  In  1883  lofty  fireproof  office  build- 
ings were  practically  unknown  in  St.  Louis,  but  in 
Jb03  the  electric  and  gas  illuminatious  will  cast 
lights  of  varying  hues  on  some  of  the  finest  com- 
mercial structures  in  America.  On  Twelfth  Street, 
just  south  of  the  special  illuminations  on  that 
tlioroughfare,  work  is  proceeding  on  the  new  City 
Hall,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  fiuest  nui- 
nicij>!il  buildings  iu  America.  It  is  being  con- 
structed almost  exclusively  of  Missouri  material, 
and  will  cost  by  the  time  it  is  completed  some- 
thing like  >2,o6o,O0O. 

Half  a  dozen  blocks  west  the  now  Union  Depot 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  This  is  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  convenient  passenger  depot 
in  the  country,  and  the  lavish  manner  in  which 
money  has  been  expended  in  arranging  for  the 
accommodation  of  \isitor8  and  through  passen- 
gers is  a  matter  of  general  and  favorable  com- 
ment. The  old  Union  Depot  was  large  enough  for 
tlie  tradlc  of  1882,  hut  it  has  had  to  give  place 
to  a  far  larger  one,  owing  to  the  immense  growth 
of  the  city  and  the  enormous  increase  in  its  rail- 
road connections. 

On  Fourth  Street  the  light  provided  by  the  il- 
luminations will  show  that  rapid  progress  is  being 
made  with  the  12,000,000  hotel  n-hich  is  being 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Planter's  House. 


The  novelty  of  the  design  of  the  hotel,  with  its  two 
recessed  courts  and  its  400  apartments,  nearly  all 
of  them  front  rooms,  make  this  splendid  struct- 
ure unique  as  well  as  magnificent,  and  attract  to 
it  general  attention  and  favorable  comment.  On 
the  same  street  and  within  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  blocks  are  four  exceptionally  fine  oflFico 
buildings  ton  and  twelve  stories  high,  erected 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  splendid  uiouu- 
menls  to  St.  Louis's  progress  and  wealth. 

On  Olive  Street,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  illu- 
minated section,  there  is  almost  completed  a  four- 
teen-story ofHce  building*  from  the  roof  of  which 
can  be  seen  some  twenty  lofty  structures  all  com- 
pleted within  the  last  few  years,  and  all  of  them 
as  elegant  office  buildings  as  talent  and  money  can 
produce.  ^Vushington  Avenue  has  been  practically 
rebuilt  during  the  last  half-decade,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  handgomest  streets  in  the  country,  with 
n  succession  of  substantial  and  lofty  structures 
lining  botli  sides. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  build- 
ing activity  of  the  Inst  few  years  in  St.  Louis  lias 
been  marked  in  tlie  extreme.  Last  year  alone 
ft  frontage  of  upward  of  thirty-nine  miles  was 
built  upon  within  the  city  limits,  and  during  the 
last  three  years  the  building  frontage  occupied  by 
new  etructurcB  exceeds  in  length  one  hundred 
miles.  This  year  the  building  trade  has  contin- 
ued active  and  prosperous,  and  those  who  visit 
the  great  carnival  city  to  partake  of  its  hospitality 
will  derive  almost  as  much  pleasuro  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  new  buildings  and  general  im- 
provements of  the  city  as  from  the  festivities 
themselves. 
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Some  0110  lias  said  tliat  you  cannot  sec  New 
Yorit  for  the  buildings.  It  is  claimed  that,  iu  the 
business  poi'tions  ospociully,  tlie  structures  crowtl 
and  jostle  one  another,  and  rise  so  hi^h  in  nar- 
row streets,  tluit  you  canuot  bring  a  vivid  picture 
of  them  before  the  mind — the  range  of  vision  is 
so  limited.  However  this  may  be,  there  certainly 
is  no  finer  exliibitiou  of  great  buildings  anywhere 
than  that  which  greets  the  eye  as  one  sitils  up 
Now  York  Bay.  The  stately  tower  of  the  Prod- 
uce Exchange,  the  delicate  steeple  of  Old  Triu- 
ity,  the  splendid  front  of  the  Washington  liiiild- 
iug  iu  tlie  foregrouTid,  and  the  cloudlike  dome  of 
the  World  HuiMiug,  scraping  tlio  sky  in  the  dis- 
tance— tliese,  with  tho  smaller  structures  that  fill 
in  the  picture,  make  a  most  imposing  silhouette, 
in  agallery  and  museum  of  things  magnificent  and 
grand.  Or,  crossing  the  ferry  from  Jersey  City, 
in  an  early  raisty  morning,  us  the  writer  often 
does,  you  are  confronto<l  with  a  scene  of  much 
grandeur.  The  impressive  fa»;ade  of  the  great 
Havenieyer  Huilding  ;  the  immense  cornices  and 
colonnades  of  the  Equitable  Building  ;  the  slen- 
der outlines  of  the  Tower  Building;  the  rugged 
corners  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  Building 
Tol.  XXXVI.,  No.  4-25, 


and  the  Culumbiiv  Building  :  the  nearer  Roniaiv 
arches  of  the  Central  Kailroad  Ollices,  and  the 
far-away  suggestivenoss  of  those  n»ighty  structuree 
which  stand  like  giants  around  Park  Row  and 
City  Hall  Park,  give  to  the  mind  a  block  picture 
of  Dantesque  outlines,  when  seen  in  the  uucer- 
taln  liglit  of  a  morning  gloaming. 

Siii!  up  the  East  Kivor  of  an  eveniug  on  tho- 
Providence  boat,  and  the  view  is  one  of  exqnisile 
splendor  and  variety  ;  or  go  on  the  Albany  boat 
of  a  forenoon,  and  study  tiie  tall  spires  an(> 
frowning  towers,  climbing  chimneys  and  rising 
etrurtures  crowned  with  derricks  leaning  like  gib- 
bets against  the  sky,  gray  or  clear.  Look  from 
what  side  you  will,  you  are  amazed  by  tiie  waving, 
billowed  seas  of  granite  and  marble,  surging  from 
end  to  end  of  the  magniljoeiit  metropolis  on  Man- 
hattan lahmd.  The  wonder  is  all  the  more  en- 
hanced when  yon  stop  to  consider  tliac  every  cog 
and  brick  and  stone  and  iron  beam  was  put  into 
its  place  and  rearod  on  high  by  tiny  hands  weigh- 
ing only  a  pound  ur  two,  and  that  tho  whole  w;vs 
planned  in  the  wonderful  alembic  of  select,  strong 
brains  that  weighed  only  a  few  ounces  and  held 
only  a  few  spoonfuls  of  gray  matter. 
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Science,  more  skillftil  than  tiny  ningiciau's 
wand,  took  a  few  teara  from  the  clicek  of  Toil  ; 
out  of  these  she  made  a  giant,  harnessed  him  to 
tlie  forces  of  Nalurt",  and  lo  I  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  drawn  by  fairer,  stronger  steeds  than 
those  that  drew  the  Stin  in  legend  old,  diapetling 
Sleep  and  Darkness.  To  such  a  period  belongs 
Perpeadicular  Xew  York. 

Most  f;i8cinating  are  the  ciiapteis  of  history 
and  romance  that  might  be  written  to  describe 
the  rise  and  progress  of  New  York  city,  from  a 
petty  fur-trading  station  into  the  superb  metrop- 
olis of  tlio  Western  llemitiphere. 

H. 

Under  the  Indian  names  of  Manate,  Manhatte, 
JCenatan,  **/i  small  island/*'  or  Manluiatea,  Muna- 
^08,  "M<f  email  island/'  the  site  of  New  York 
WAS  known  to  the  earliest  of  Dutch  pioneers.  The 
first  gentleman  who  reached  these  Manhattan 
ahadea  and  shores  was  a  A[r.  Verrazona,  a  Floren- 
tine, in  the  year  of  grace,  or  graceless ness,  1524. 
That  waa  while  yet  the  noble  butcher  Fernando 
Alvarez  de  Toledo,  known  in  history  as  the  Duke 
-of  Alrfti  was  a  boy  of  sixteou,  and  three  years 


before  Philip  IL« 
the  royal  assassin  of 
Netherland  folk, 
was  born. 

There  is  a  tradi- 
tion tliat  the  Dutch 
Greenland  Com- 
pany wintered  in 
New  York  harbor 
in  1598.  The  lirst 
pnictical  and  un- 
doubted discovery 
and  settlement  of 
this  inland,  how- 
ever, was  made  by 
Ilendrik  Hudson  in 
lti09,  when  he  sailed 
hero  in  his  ship 
Halve- Macn  (half- 
moon),  with  the 
orange,  black  and 
blue  Hag  of  Holland 
flouting  from  ibe 
mast.  In  WZ\  the 
Dutch  (lovernment 
chartered  the  West 
India  Company,  and 
three  ye  a  r  s  later 
their  ship  Xew  Xcth- 
erland  entered  the 
North  River  with  a 
colony  of  Walluons. 
Tliis  Walloon  immigration  murks  the  real  perma- 
nent colonization  of  the  new  land.  In  1G2G  came 
Peter  Minuet,  the  first  of  the  four  notable  rulera 
of  the  Dutch  colony.  His  earliest  official  transac- 
tion was  to  buy  from  the  Indians,  for  the  munid- 
cent  sum  of  sixty  guilders,  or  %'i^,  the  island 
which  in  IS'J'-i  hail  1:3,000,000,000  worth  of  taia- 
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ble  property  ;  aud  iti  1)51/3  liad  a  eix*tiich  front  on 
Bromlway  whiuli  sold  to  the  Home  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  fur  ^5,000;  and  hud,  in  1SS4,  a 
site  wliicli  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  bonglit  for  the 
'Waslungton  liuildhig,  which  had  increased  iu 
vahie  during  180  years  50,000  per  cent. 

In  16^6  Manhattan  wag  a  forest-fringed  land, 
witli  flwainpy  shores.  Back  from  the  eliorea  ro30 
hilU,  low-crowned  and  covere<l  wilii  oaka  and 
hickories.  On  the  line  of  Canal  Street  ponds 
and  marshes  stretched  from  river  to  river,  llore, 
where  many  a  iieart  breaks  now  in  the  Egyptian* 
looking  Tombs,  roamed  the  Uluwathas  and  Min- 
aiehal»aa,  loving  and  sorrowing  lilte  tlie  rest  of  nd, 
touched  and  tlirilled,  as  the  bine-eyed,  yellow- 
haired  Saxon  is  to-day,  by  the  still  sad  mtiaie  of 
humanity.  Beyond,  in  tl»o  der.so  woods,  the  wolf 
and  panther  prowled  ;  hence  came  a  hungry  bear 
at  times  to  browse  on  fat  Dutch  sheep,  and  the 
frightened  deer  trampled  down  the  wheat  and 
■corn  i\&  they  swiftly  ran  to  hide  among  the  etMlgea. 

Jsear  the  Battery  were  built  the  iirat  houses, 
which  were  to  bo  the  precursors  of  the  vast  civili- 
sation which  was  to  rise  on  the  place,  so  much 
like  the  plicnix  bird  of  the  wilderness  that  in 
1840  Mayor  Pliilip  Hone  said  New  York  pulled 
itself  down  to  build  itself  afresh  every  ten  years. 
The  earliest  New  Yorkers  were  mostly  merely 
servants  of  the  West  India  Company.  Thoy  were 
■occupied  with  building  cabins,  stone  warehouses 
And  mills.  The  Jiouses  of  the  Dutch  tratlors  were 
■of  ono  story,  comprising  two  rooms.  They  had 
■chiniueys  of  wo*>d,  roofs  of  straw,  furniture  hewn 
from  planks,  and  wooden  plates  a!id  spoons. 
Compare  these  with  the  mansions  of  to-Jay  on 
Madison  aud  Fifth  Avenues,  whose  opulence  ri- 
TaU  tliat  of  Solomoti,  and  whose  sesthetic  features 
would  have  done  credit  to  Athens  in  the  days  of 
Pericles. 

Minuet's  nten  also  built  Fort  Amsterdam,  a 
b&stioned  fortress,  on  the  present  site  of  No.  4 
Bowling  (»recn.  This  fort  was  called  after  the 
■capital  of  the  Dutch  Uepublic.  And  it  i.s  im|H>r- 
tant  to  n(ttico  the  deep  impress  made  njwn  early 
New  York  by  the  influence  of  its  Dutch  founders. 
The  United  Netherlands  was  then  conspicuous  in 
Europe.  Her  dauntlei!a  baltalionc  had  crushed 
the  power  and  fury  of  Spain  ;  her  fleets  had  de- 
fied the  mariners  of  England  and  swept  the 
Channel  with  their  doughty  brooms;  her  cullnru 
was  exhibited  in  Urotius  and  William  the  Silent  ; 
in  art,  I{i.'tnbi-andt,  Uubentj  and  Vandyke  were 
jminting  i)ictnrea  tliat  are  still  tho  delight  of  the 
world.  The  l>est  spirits  of  this  marvelous  nation 
sought  new  fields  beyond  tlje  sea,  and  gave  an  en- 
during ini]iulHO  to  thu  rising  commonwealth  be- 
*ido  the  Silent  River,  Tho  practical  Dutch  joined 


with  the  vivacious  Ilugueuots,  the  enterprising 
New  Englanders,  tho  sturdy  Gernnins  from  the 
Palatinate,  the  earnest  Swedes,  and  blended  in  a 
community  of  tolerant  views  and  unergetio  ac- 
tions, equally  froo  from  the  limiting  i)rovincial- 
iams  of  Puritan  or  Cavalier,  of  New  Krunco  or 
New  Spain. 

In  10133  Van  Twiller  became  Director  General. 
His  tirst  addition  to  I*er(Hiudicular  New  York  was 
a  brewery,  which  has  had  many  descendants.     In 
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his  day  the  most  coiifipicuoiis  buiUlinga  were  tlio    Stroot  sti*etclie(1  its  linea  of  little  brick  and  stone 


tall  windmills,  whoso  revolving  arms  recalli'd  to 
tlio  oitizeiks  llio  suiiic  kind  of  Btnietnrcs  wliieh 
wore  tjweriiig  over  the  far-uway  meadaws  of  Hol- 
land, Willie  Kieft,  his  fussy,  avaricious  snccessor. 
built  with  marked  consistency  a  tavern,  a  distillery 
and  the  stone  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  Then  came 
New  Englanders,  flying  from  persecution;  then 
the  Indians  swept  the  colony  with  torch  and  tom- 
ahawk, and  the  earth  floors  of  cabins  were  red 
with  the  blood  of  mothers  and  their  babes. 


iiotises  ;  fartiier  down  came  Whitelinll,  the  fash- 
ionable quarter,  with  bright  gardens  of  tnlip* 
:ind  dahlias,  and  orchards  where  quaintly  nestled 
the  steep-gabled  hotises  of  black  and  yellow  brick. 
Bowling  (Ircon  was  at  an  early  date  set  apart 
for  a  pariule  ground  ;  City  llall  Park  was  called 
'*The  Flat/' and  Wall  Street  was  the  boulevard 
where  walked  about  ou  exiiibitioa  the  mascnlinc- 
luid  fennuino  perijMitetic  show  cases  of  that  far-olT 
lime.     The  gabled  ends  of  houses  faced  the  street,, 


The  irregular  lines  of  the  lower  streets  of  New  decorated  with  checkcrwork  of  black  and  yellow 

York  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  colony  grew  for  bricks,  imported  from  Holland  nntil  Stuyvesant's 

thirty  years  beft>re  streets  were  laid  out,  and  the  time.     Iron  tigures  on  the  gables  told  tiie  date  of 

settlei's  built  their  cabins  wherever  they  liked,  their  erection.     In  lO'JS  there  were  270  white  iii- 

Poarl  Street  is  the  oldest  in  Nuw  York  ;  it  was  habitants  upon  the  island.     The  city  of  Kieiiw 

laid  ont  in  1633;  soon  afterward  Bridge  Street  Amsterdam  was  created  in  1G53,  having  a  popula- 

was  built.     The  most  ancient  conveyance  of  laud  lion  of  1,000.  and  I'iO  houses.     A  few  years  later 

in  New  York  was  a  lot  of  3,300  square  feet  on  the  seventeen  streets  of  the  new  city  were  paved 

Bridge  Street,  which  Van  Steenwyck  sold  to  Van  witli  cobblestones.     At  that  time  a  building  let 

Fees  for  >0.60.  could  be  had  for  St50,  and  |t20  would  rent  a  good 

Next  came  the  Hon.  Petrus  Stnyvesant  (rest  to  house  for  a  year. 


liis  bones,  notwithstanding  the  gliouls  of  the  Chi- 
cago Columbian  Exposition).  A  veteran  from 
"West  Indian  wars,  ho  built  a  breastwork  between 
tlie  two  rivers  and  garnished  it  with  blockhouses. 
The  f(ut  was  built  of  Holland  brick,  had  a  church, 
and  quarters  for  30i>  men.    The  Stadt  Hnys  stood 


Itapacious  England  took  the  islaml  in  16C4, 
when  the  irihabiDants  numbered  1,500,  and 
e.haiiged  the  name  to  New  York,  in  honor  of 
the  buccaneering  duke  of  that  nan»e.  With  a 
prond,  industrio!i3  people,  however,  and  nnder 
the  government  of  the  best  colonizing  nation  the 


on  a  hill,  with  a  gallows  in  front  of  it,  where  now  world  has  seen,  the  city  advanced.  In  KITS  llio 
18  73  Pearl  Street.  Outside  the  walls  a  footj^ath  aggregate  wealth  of  the  colony  was  |i750,000. 
led  lo  ponds  near  by,  where  Dutch  lasses  went  Churches  were  the  next  buildings  of  prominence. 
lo  wash  their  clothes;  it  was  called  Maidens'  The  Dutcli  Keformed,  the  Episcopal,  the  Pi-es- 
l*ath,  later  Maiden  Lane."    Inside  the  walls  Broa^l     byterian,  the  Huguenot  and  the   Middle    Dutch 

Churches  raised! 
buildings  with  8tee}> 
gables  and  quaint 
towers.  Pine  and 
Cedar  Streets  were 
laid  out  in  l(i02. 
The  era  of  street 
cleaning  began,  and 
in  169f)  *100  was 
appropriated  for 
that  i>urpose.  That 
was  103  years  before 
the  famous  street- 
cleaning  Tammany 
Society  was  formed. 
The  first  sidewalk 
was  on  Br(iadway, 
between  Vcsey  and 
M  u  r  r  ay  Streets. 
The  numbering  of 
houses  began  in 
1G9?.     During  th& 

>tyUKJDATX02IS  OF  ]'EI1PKNPICCLAR  NEW  YORK— JITKCTI05  OF  TROZHN  <)UICKa4irO  wintof  of  ITTG,  and 
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■were  in  possession  of 
the  city,  403  houses 
wc  r  0  burned.  The 
old  Iloyal  Exclitinge 
■was  opened  in  175*^, 
-and  in  1790  the  finest 
miinsiou  in  Xow  York 
was  built  for  tlio  resi- 
dence of  (loorge  Wasli- 
iugton  and  his  suc- 
cessors iu  the  Presi- 
dential olUce.  Before 
its  completion  the  sent 
of  govern  nuMit  w  a  s 
moved  to  Phihidel- 
jdiia..  and  the  fiplendid 
house,  with  its  Ionic 
colonnaded  front*  be- 
came tlio  residence  of 
the  Governors,  and 
finally  wsis  replaced  by 
the  Bowling  Green 
block. 

Architecturally  New 
York  has  been  affect- 
ed by  two  causes — the 
cosnjo}>olitan  charac- 
ter of  lier  citizens  and 
the  narrowness  of  the 

iaiand  on  which  the  metropolis  is  built.  Xc\v  ing  down  that  famous  thoroughfare,  the  traveler 
York  city  bus  passed  through  four  architeetiual  could  look  between  the  houses  out  on  the  hay  and 
eras:  First,  the  Dutch  phiwe,  which  was  markcil  on  to  the  Narrows  beyond.  The  homes  of  tlio 
by  low  houses  with  steep  roofs  and  crowatep  ga-  richest  classes  were  on  lower  Broadway  and  the 
bles,  little  panes  of  glass,  with  stoops  before  the  lottery,  where  one  could  enjoy  tlie  beautiful  view 
door  ;  secondly,  the  Georgian  or  Englisli  period,  and  refresliing  air  of  the  Ijuy.  A  niilo  from  the 
characterized  by  tlie  use  of  Hoiiaissanco  coluinns,  Jiattery  the  paving  ceased,  an<l  Broadway  became 
lieavy  florid  decoration  in  stoiie  along  the  caves,  a  rather  straggling  road,  with  houses  hero  and 
portals  of  some  mugniticence  and  rounded  fronts  there,  and  streets  laid  out  something  after  tho 
of  brick;  a  third  stage  was  the  Brownstoue  nntnner  of  tlie  Wcstchestr-r  "  parks"  of  the  prcs- 
4'poch  ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  ]>resont,  which  is  out  «lay.  Wall  Street  had  many  fine  residences 
emerging  from  tho  third  into  the  Romanefi<pie  and  the  handsome  Fcdenil  Hall  ;  Bro.id  Street 
and  Rennaissance,  with  yellow  brick  and  terra  was  wide,  and  the  canal  which  once  flowed  down 
ootta.  We  have  mentioned,  in  brief,  some  prom-  its  centre  had  disappeared;  tho  liry-goods  mart 
inent  examples  of  the  first  two  eras  ;  we  now  come  was  William  Street;  most  of  the  otlier  streets 
to  lake  up  the  last  two,  which  are  by  far  the  most  were  narrow  and  wiuditig,  and  lined  witli  small 
important  and  fascinating.  houses  Imving  tiled  roofs.      Broadway  plunged 

sharply  into  the  Canal  Street  valley,  between  the 
^*'*  Fresh  Water  Pond  and  llio  Lispenard  Meadows, 

At  the  opening  of  this  century  New  York  city    and  at  Astor  Place  it  ceased  altogether,  its  lino 
had  a  population  of  50,000,  with  real  and  personal     being  crossed  by  the  wall  of  the  Randall  Farm. 


IMtODCCfa:   EXCIIA3C0B,  BOWr.ITIO   OREEN. 


property  valued  at  twenty-two  millions.  To-day 
the  Wealth  of  the  city  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
whole  Stale  of  Pennsylvania,  and  five  times  more 
than  that  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  including  Chi- 
cago.    In  the  venr  1800  Bnmdwav  had  a  length 


To-day  thei*e  arc  in  the  city  and  suburban  limits 
of  New  York  nearly  five  million  human  beings  ; 
so  that  it  may  bo  said  that  one  American  in  every 
fifteen  and  one  human  being  in  every  three  hnn- 
dred  is  a  New  Yorker.     The  great  metropolis  has 


4)f  two  miles.     It  was  paved  with  cobblestones  for    57o  miles  of  streets,  lighted  by  :i7.100  gasligbts, 
about  a  mite,  and  lined  with  brick  houses.  Walk-    140  naphtha  lamps  and   1,'200  olootnc    lig!us« 
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nBCKRR    DROB.   BUILDIXO.  HMOX  fiQUABE. 

Tiii'se  stteets  are  lined  by  90,000  dwelling  honses 
A!»d  25,000  office  buildings,  illnstrating  every  style 
of  ftruhitecLureTvnowM  and  unknown  to  man.  In 
tlie  days  of  the  Ilolljinder*  biieiness  was  tnmsacted 
in  one-  and  two-atory  lunldings.  Up  to  a  century 
ago  it  was  cnstoinary  for  meti  of  affairs  to  carry 
on  their  oocDimtiona  on  the  ground  floor  aud  live 
on  the  floor  above. 

When  men  became  opulent  the  three-story 
building  made  its  uppmniTice.  the  third  story 
generally  in  the  sliape  of  an  atlio.  loiter  on  came 
tlie  four-fitory  houses,  dating  back  to  the  early 
jmrt  of  the  present  century,  many  examples  of 
wliich  are  still  to  be  found  in  tlio  lower  part  of 
the  eity.  Most  of  them  have  hdd  to  yield  to  the 
inexorable  demands  of  biiainGSS,  and  have  been 
demolislied    to   make   way  for   larger  and   finer 


structures.  The  writer  does  not  know  of  a  singlo 
example  of  a  Dutch  building  now  remaining  In 
New  York.  At  Coentiea  Slip,  near  the  Cotton 
Exclumge.  is  a  red  brick  engine  house,  designed 
by  Le  Hnni  k  Sons,  ronilli ng  in  some  degree  the 
vanislied  Dutch  arcliitectiire  of  Anistcrdam  ;  and 
the  Fleniieh  residence  of  Mr.  Ixiuis  C. Tiffany, 
at  Sevctity-second  Street  aud  Miulison  Avenue,  by 
McKini  &  Wliite  ;  together  with  the  Collegiate 
Church  liuildtngs  at  Seventy-seventh  Street  and 
West  End  A\'enue — au  attempt  of  Gibso»»'e  to  re- 
vive the  Holiandidi  features  of  the  Grootc  Markt 
of  Huarlem — llit»so  are  the  most  imj>ortant  efforts 
to  carry  out  here  the  germs  of  that  architecture 
which  existed  in  New  York  when  most  of  its  in- 
habitants spoke  Dutch. 

Not  until  after  the  Civil  War  did  the  Bve-story 
building  umke  its  appearance  to  any  great  extent. 
The  narrowness  of  the  island  between  the  North 
and  East  Kivers  caused  land  to  rise  to  a  great 
price  even  at  an  early  period,  and  there  are  many 
sales  on  record  where  the  price  was  so  great  that 
if  the  entire  projierty  had  been  covered  with  sil- 
ver dollars  two  layers  deep  the  owner  would  havo 
BCorTied  the  offer.  Add  to  this  the  crowding  of 
the  population  in  the  lower  wards,  and  the  fact 
that  here  was  the  Stock  Exchatige.  wliich  niado 
the  narrow  part  of  the  island  the  great  trade  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  and  yon  will  not  wonder  that  an 
unimproved  lot  25  feet  by  100  feet  recently  brouglit 
^825,000.  The  cost  of  land  grew  so  high  tiiat 
buildings  of  an  ordinary  and  safe  number  of  sto- 
ries no  longer  returned  u  profit  to  tlie  owner.  The 
rents  would  have  had  to  bo  enorniou8»  and  even 
then  there  was  not  otiongh  of  room  for  those  wh» 
were  clamoring  for  offices.  Tlie  ingenuity  of  ar- 
chitects stepped  in.  The  elevator  was  invented 
to  meet  the  demand  for  perpendiculnr  rapid 
transit.  The  seven-story  office  building  came  into- 
vogue,  and  the  lofty  pilos  of  apartment  housea 
tiiat  tower  around  Central  Park  are  among  the 
first  examples  of  the  Yellow  Brick  aud  Terra 
Cotta  period. 

When  the  old  low-jtriced  leases  expired  one  by 
one  owners  were  called  upon  to  build  higher 
structures,  in  order  to  get  more  room  and  rent. 
When  Peter  Cooper  built  his  seven-atory  brown- 
stone  Cooper  Union,  in  lb57.  during  the  Hrown- 
stone  era,  tlie  ]>opnhir  belief  was  that  the  limit 
in  high  construction  had  been  reached.  Peter 
(!ooi)cr  was  the  first  to  use  iron  beams  and  gird- 
ers in  building.  A  little  later  daring  builders 
went  as  high  ivs  eight  and  nine  stories^  and  the 
incredible  seemed  to  havo  been  gained.  To-day 
there  are  scores  of  eight-  and  ten-story  huildinga 
in  New  York.  At  least  a  dozen  exceed  eleven 
stories;  many  are  fifteen,  seventeen  and  nineteen 
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stories;  aiul  Mr.  Bruce  Price  designcil  a  bniUHng 
for  tlie  Sun  newspaper  which  was  to  liave  bt?en 
thirty-four  sloriea  liigh.  He  infortnetl  the  writer 
that  it  woiihl  Iiave  been  built,  but  the  lot  on 
vhich  tliG  Sun  Diiilding  is  situated  was  loo  nar- 
row for  BiiL'h  iLU  onormous  structure.  It  conld 
have  been  built,  lie  saja,  on  ft  lot  ?.»  or  80  ftMit 
front.     The  height  would  have  been  480  feet. 

When  the  nine-story  buildings  came  iuto  fash- 
ion a  great  deal  of  wood  was  used  in  their  con- 
struction. In  a  few  years  it  was  learned  that  thoy 
were  a  menace  to  the  city.  They  could  not  l>e 
controlled  in  case  of  Ore.  Laws  requiring  build- 
ings to  bo  fireproof  brought  about  vast  in)provo- 
nienta  in  eonalruetive  niothods.  Wood  was  re- 
placed by  iron  in  every  exposed  place,  not  only  to 
prevent  burning,  but  also  bocauso  the  fireproof 
construction  added  greatly  to  tlie  weights  to  be 
borne.  \\\  days  when  the  rich  Xew  Yorker  was 
satisfied  with  n  three-story  brick  front,  trimmed 
with  sills  and  lintels  of  white  marble  and  orowne<l 
with  Grccia?!  cornices  of  painted  wood,  iron  con- 
struction xv.as  not  even  in  its  infancy.  It  was  un- 
known. DitlicuUics  in  construction  were  all  over- 
come with  beams,  posti^,  trusses  and  lintels  of 
wood.  To-day  the  New  York  architect,  to  be 
successful,  must  have  marked  ability  as  a  civil 
engineer;  or  lie  must  outrank  the  mechanical  en- 
gineer in  liis  knowledge  of  electricity,  heating, 
hydrostatics  and  ventilation  ;  or  the  sanit^iry  en- 
gineer in  his  experience  with  plumbing.  In 
brief,  ho  must  be  a  specialist  of  no  mean  order, 
and  withal  a  Gnancier  of  the  shrewdest  kind. 
Among  firms  which  do  the  most  succesafnl  work 
?ach  metnber  lias  a  special  part  of  the  design  in- 
trusted to  him. 

Soon  nine-storied  buildings  no  longer  paid  ; 
office  rents,  which  in  the  cheapest  parts  of  a  build- 
ing brought  two  dollars  per  square  foot  of  floor 
space,  no  longer  made  sufticient  income.  Rents 
continued  to  increase,  more  room  was  needed, 
and  therefore  buildings  had  to  go  higher.  Elec- 
tric "express"  elevators,  with  a  speed  of  COO  feet 
a  minute,  solved  one  part  of  the  problem,  and 
buildings  rose  to  thirteen  and  fourteen  stories. 
Otis  Brothers  &  Co.  began  to  experiment  in  tlio 
making  of  elevators  as  early  as  1855.  Passenger 
elevators,  moved  bysteam,  came  into  use  in  i9>&i^ ; 
hydraulic  appanitus  was  introduced  in  ISTC,  and 
came  iuto  general  favor  in  1880.  The  Elt^vating 
Rjdlway  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  the  elevators 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  those  at  AVeehawken  and 
three-fourths  of  all  the  elevators  in  New  York 
city  have  been  made  by  these  inventors.  So  that 
when  one  passes  up  and  down  in  high  structures 
of  the  city  one  seems  invariably  to  ride  in  an 
Otis  elevator.     The  elevator,  then,  must  be  con- 


sidered 03  a  factor  in  the  evoSution  of  the  high 
building. 

Thus  the  building  known  as  the  "skyscraper" 
came  upon  the  stage.  The  first  of  this  type  was 
Mr.  Kichard  M.  Hunt's  Tribune  Building.  It  is 
an  eleven-story  structure,  of  TC)i\  brick,  banded 
and  spotted  with  whitisli  stone  ;  is  in  a  recent 
Americiuiized  French  style,  with  tnrreted  lantern, 
and   was  built  in  the  early '*  seventies,"  shortly 
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after  Mr.  WhiLelaw  RuiU  ussunied  cauLrol  of  thu 
Tribune.  This  waa  siij»poa-ed  to  be  a  coiislructive 
marvel  to  the  primitive  folk  of  tiiat  lime.  In 
I87v  (1111111411^  KeuJal  &  Fust  builL  the  Kquiluble 
Building — a  stnietiirc  wliich*  witli  tlio  repairs  of 
1887,  has  cost  nearly  $0,01)0,000,  covers  an  aerc 
-of  groii!nl,  ami  is  one  of  Uie  largest  au:l  finest 
office  biiililings  in  the  world.  Mr.  George  B.  l*ost 
told  the  writer  thai  Uiis  building  with  its  eight 
ftoriea  was  considered  a  regular  high  absurdity 
wbeu  it  was  first  built.  It  is  still  one  of  the 
fcighta  of  New  York,  Tlie  architectural  treatment 
of  the  exlerH)r  gives  the  ini{)roa6L()n  that  it  is  only 


As  baildiugs  piuhed  their 
stories  up  into  the  teens  a  now 
problem  arose.     If  j)ut  up  as 
fornierlyj  of  brick  and  mortar 
only,  the  increased  thickness 
of  walla   necessary  to   insure 
strength  would  entail  a  loss  of 
floor  space,  particularly  felt  iu 
narrow  lots  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty-five-feet  frontage.     So 
inip<jrtant  was  this  that  Mr, 
Bradford  L.  Gilbert,  when  he 
built  the  Tower  Building,  on 
lower    liroiidway,    eaved,   on 
several  fioors  at  least,  space 
which  was  worth  ^10,000  per 
year  in   rental.     In   erecting 
tlie   Tower    Building,    there- 
fore, it  was  necessary  to  make 
the   walls    exceedingly    thui. 
The  lot  at  No.  50  Broadway 
was   ^1    feet   G   inclies  wide. 
Under   the    then    existing 
bnihlinglaws,  to  erect  a  build- 
ing the  desired  height,  fifteen 
stiiries,  would    have  required 
masonry  walls  on   the  lower 
stories  of  fire  feet  thickness 
on  each    side.      This  would 
have   reduced    the  space   for 
olfices   to    11    feet   R    inches. 
Hilt  Mr.  Gilbert  used  a  aeries 
of  continuous,  light,  cast-iron, 
fi reproof   col u mns    at    stated 
intervals,    made    a    con»pieto 
framework  of  iron,  and  closed 
in   the    panels   with    walls   0 
inclies   thick,  leaving  proper 
openings  for  windows.     Thus 
tiie   walls,  from   being   the   bones  in  the   body 
of  a  building,  became  only  the  cuticle^  or  outer 
slviu,  and  the  space  between  the  w;ills  was  30  feet 
in.stead   of  11  feet  G  inches.     The  walls  support 
only  their  own  weight  ;   the  iron  skeleton  does 
the  work  of  Atlas  in  the  modern  office  strnctnre. 
In  entire  deviation  from  the  traditional  custom 
to  let  the  walls  carry  the  floors  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, a  steel  skeleton  building  is  practically  an 
iron  cage  with  columns  placed  at  intervals  ou 
strong  foundations  running  from  cellar  to  roof 
through  so  many  stories.     The  walls  carry  noth- 
ing but  themselves,  and  so  can  be   made  much 
thinner.    The  Tower  of  ^tr.  (Gilbert's  work  is  sup- 


(Jve  stories,  with  an  immense  Mansard  roof,  and 

liaving  the  cornice  of  every  roof  sujiported  by  a  ported  by  an  immense  arch  weighing  over  thirty 

<!idonnnde.     The  material  is  granite;  the  Broad-  tons.     The  Tower  is  176  feet  from  the  curb,  and 

way  entrance,   whirh   is  through  a  semicircuhir  is  in  the  style  of  modernized  Bomanesque.     Tho 

-arch,  opens  into  the  finest  rotunda  iu  Ameriwi,  capitals  are  treated  iu  a  new  and  successful  man- 
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ucr.  The  usual  foliftge  ornament,  Avhich  suggests 
weakness  at  the  very  point  where  solidity  13  ex- 
pecteil  in  a  rohimn,  is  omiltcd.  Starting  from  ft 
cap,  ns  if  growing  out  of  the  stoiio  itself,  a  heavy 
bold  line  follows  the  upper  curve  of  thcvonsaoirs, 
nnd  a  series  of  knots  at  the  keystone  give  one 
the  iraniediiito  impression  of  the  whole  miiss  being 
firmly  lied  together.  This  is  without  doubt  one 
vf  tlie  unique  buildings  of  this  continent. 

To  show  how  rapid  the  recent  progress  in  such 
mutters  has  been,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
the  founilations  of  what  was»  perhaps,  tlie  fust 
**  Bkeleton-constnict^d  "  building  in  New  York, 
tlie  Lancashire  Insurance  Company's  office  buiUl- 
iuiT.  on  Pine  Street,  bv  J.  ('.  C'-atlv.  were  laid  only 
a  little  over  three  years  ago.  This  building, 
though  full  ten  stories  higlj,  has  brick  side  walls 
■which  are  only  ten  inches  thick  at  the  ground 
level.  A  list  of  the  skyscrapers  projected  or  al- 
ready completed  since  iron  and  steel  skeleton 
constructions  have  been  introduced  wnuM  fill  a 
page  in  a  magazine.  Wo  can  but  briefly  outline 
n  few  of  the  most  stupendous  and  clniracteristic. 

Insurance  companic's  have  been  in  the  front 
rank  in  erecting  ihe  of^ces  which  are  tlie  pride  of 
Kew  York.  AVc  have  spoken  of  the  Equitable. 
The  ML'tro])oliian 
Life  I  nsu  ranee 
Company  has  just 
nitived  into  a  marble 
bu&ineaa  palace. 
The  height  is  ten 
stories ;  the  cost, 
three  millions.  Sit- 
uated on  Madison 
Square,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Miulisnn 
Avenue,  this  is  wm 
experiment,  and 
ni  ay  revolutionize 
the  bnsiness  centre 
of  the  city.  The 
etyle  is  Early  Italian 
Heuaissance.  in  pure 
■wiiite  mari)le  from 
the  Tuckaiioe  quar- 
ries on  the  Bronx. 
The  main  entrance 
is  on  Madison  Av- 
enue, by  a  corridor 
IS  feet  in  wi<Uh, 
which  conducts  to 
nil  interior  court  40 
feet  square  and  75 
feet  high,  crowned 
with    a    dome   of 


stained  ghu^s.  Its  site  beside  the  little  park  sets 
it.  off,  and  its  grandeur  ia  a  superb  ornament  to 
the  lovely  Bqnaro.  In  tills  building  Napoleon  Lo 
lirnn  &  Sons  have  made  a  contribution  to  tlio 
architectnre  of  the  century.  The  same  archltecta 
have  designed  a  very  high  building  for  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company,  at  Brodilway  and  ^lur- 
ray  Street.  Possibly  this  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable efforts  in  the  per])endiet-lar  lino  in  the 
city.  It  is  to  be  55  feet  in  width  and  ^50  feet  in 
height.  Work  is  now  progrestiin^  on  it.  It  is  go- 
ing to  bo  one  of  the  finest  ofluv*  buildings  in  the 
city-  The  elegant  fa<;ade,  in  the  Italian  Renaia- 
sanee,  i3  to  bo  of  pure  white  marble  from  Tncka- 
hoe.  Tlie  carvings  and  reliefs  arc  to  be  of  the 
most  exquisite  derail. 

At  Xiis.  C2  and  04  Broadway  Kimball  &  Thomp- 
son have  commcncetl  upon  a  structure  for  the 
Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company  which  will 
be  higher  than  anything  else  of  its  kind  on  this 
continent  when  it  is  finished.  The  highest  rooms 
in  it  will  be  350  feet  from  the  curbstone.  The 
walla  will  be  carried  on  steel  beams.  And  the 
dining  room  of  the  ofticers  will  be  in  tiie  eight- 
eenth story.  This  room  will  be  higher  than  the 
steeple  of  Trinity  Church.     It   will   cost  over 
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$],200,000j  atid  will  niftko  an  imp(»sin;z  appptir- 
ance  even  ftinoiig  its  eiately  noii,'|jbors — the  Co- 
lumbia Buikling,  Aldrich  Court,  the  Petroleurn 
Exchange,  the  Union  Trust  Company  and  llie 
Standiinl  Oil. 

TniBt  companies  liave  also  afMc<l  to  the  fine 
buildings  of  New  York.  The  oftioes  of  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  Company  and  the  United  States  Trust 
Gompany,  both  on  Wall  Street,  are  elegant  and 
graceful  bnilding?!.  But  th«  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany's Tinilding,  at  80  Broadway,  the  design  of 
Geo-  B.  Post,  is  a  masterpiece.  It  luis  one  of  tlie 
handsomest  fa<,'ade3  in  New  York.  With  itsgr'ace- 
fnl  lines  and  its  granite  and  gray  liniestono.  we 
easily  tliink  of  tlio  Ttiiir.i  Building  iii  tins  connec- 
tion, the  work  of  the  same  architect. 

This  is  of  light  granite  and  limestone,  and  riseB 
on  tlie  irregular  spaL-e  wliere  Nassau  Sttvet  runs 
into  Park  How.  With. the  Potter  Buihling  it 
covers  the  entire  block.  Behind  these  two  arc 
the  lofty  towerd  of  Temple  Court,  n  ten-story 
structure  built  in  two  sections,  one  ten  years  ago, 
the  otlier  completed  in  1890.  U  stands  upon  a 
historic  site,  and  with  its  pyramidal  roof  makes 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  Now  York,  pointing  the 
way  to  scenes  of  vast  and  momentous  business 
transuctions.  Part  of  !lie  nniterial  of  Temple 
Court  camu  from  Ballina-sloe,  Iridand.  The  Tttneis 
BuiMiiig  was  the  precursor  of  the  Union  Trust. 
It  is  not  so  fine  as  the  Union  Trust  in  its  en- 
trauces,  which  are  too  small  and  iusignifiL^ant  ; 
but  the  dispusilioii  of  its  stories,  the  proportion 


of  its  large  arch  openings  to  other  parts  of  the 
design,  the  richness  of  its  threi?  facades,  the  se- 
verity of  its  dormcred  roof,  aU  make  it  one  of  the 
most  appropriate  buildings  of  its  size  In  tlie  city. 
The  present  building  6iij)plaMted  a  five-story  edi- 
fice in  lfi89.  The  Imilder  was  David  II.  King, 
Jr.,  who  built  the  [ledestal  f«)r  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty. The  work  was  done  as  if  by  magic.  The 
entire  fifteen  stories  were  constructed  without  in- 
terfering with  the  work  in  the  otRces,  ai»d  the 
7Y//jf.<  was  published  every  day.  The  chief  ma- 
terials are  Ilallowell  granite  and  Indiana  oolitic 
stone  ;  it  is  a  treasure  of  architecture,  boM,  mod- 
orate,  discreet,  vigorous;  it  charms  ttio  boor  and 
rho  ]diilo8opher,  and  is  the  spirit  of  the  Times 
newspaper  expressed  in  stone. 

Near  to  tiiis,  on  the  grandest  architectural 
square  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  towers  the 
v!i3t  body  of  the  World  Building,  by  the  same  ar- 
•  •hitect.  When  it  was  finished  it  was  the  highest 
office  buildi!)g  in  the  world.  The  Worhi  Build- 
ing has  tlie  most,  office  floors  of  any  edifice  in  New- 
York,  having  '^0  stories  and  being  309  feet  from 
sidewalk  to  huitern.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Pulitzer 
wanted  the  editorial  rooms  several  feet  higher 
than  any  other  office  building  in  the  city.  We 
could  have  wished,  liowever,  that  the  architect  of 
the  Union  Trust  and  the  Times  had  given  more 
attention  to  poetry  and  art  in  the  World  Build- 
ing. Its  elaborate  front  covered  with  atlantes, 
its  dome  world-shaped — wliich,  though  impress- 
ive, has  no  regard  fur  symmetry — its  irregular 
shape,  its  position,  with  no  screen  for  the  naked 
sterility  of  its  eastern  wails,  all  these  render  it 
one  of  the  mostchaotit:  archite<!ttinil  works  in  the 
whole  country. 

A  no ther  con  t ribn  tion  to  Perpend  icu  lar  New 
Y^ork  is  the  Mail  and  Express  Building,  on  Broad- 
way and  Fulton  Street,  by  Carrcrc  &  Hastings. 
It  is  8ha]>ed  like  the  letter  L  ;  its  Broadway  front 
measures  So  feet,  and  tlie  Fulton  Street  front  is 
77  feet.  The  building  is  11  stories,  with  steel 
construction,  a  beautiful  example  of  the  Re- 
luiissance  style,  although  somewhat  crowded.  In 
fact,  it  is  generally  true  of  Messrs.  Carrere  A. 
iIiU{tingB*s  work  that  the  detail,  although  exceed- 
ingly refined  and  beautiful,  is.  as  Ruskin  would 
say,  too  ornamental  for  comniorical  structures. 
The  I^roadway  facade  has  an  allegorical  rt-pre- 
seutation  of  the  four  continents  on  the  lower 
story. 

The  Herald  has  jus-t  comfileted,  on  Broadway 
and  Sixth  Avenue,  Tiiirty-tifth  and  Thirty-sixth 
Streets,  a  magnificent  Itatinn  Renaissance  struct- 
ure, richly  adorned  with  nnirble  and  poliyhed 
gi-anite,  and  recalling  the  palaces  of  Verona  and 
Venice.     The   building   is   from   the  designs   of 
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McKim,  Meatl  k  White,  tlio  funioiis  architects 
of  the  gorgeous  Madiaon  Sqnaro  Giirdon,  The 
Hertthl  takes  a  new  departure,  and  will  use  the 
entire  building  for  iUj  own  nftivos  and  rooms.  In 
nearly  all  the  other  groat  newspaper  hulMings  the 
newspaper  uses  only  a  Brnall  portion  of  the  rooms 
and  lets  the  otliera  for  offices. 

Kor  liave  the  great  hotels  l>een  behind  in  fur- 
nishing some  of  tjie  best  architectural  examples 
which  New  York  possesses.  In  the  Grat  days  of 
the  Duteh  occn{>ancy  strangers  were  entertained 
by  the  directors  of  the  AVest  Indiu  Company.  It 
became  troublesome  to  do  this,  and  William 
Kieft  put  an  end  to  it  by  building  a  tavern,  as 
we  have  seen.  Alartin  Krigier,  in  1043,  oiKjned 
tl)o  famous  Krii^ier'a  Tavern.  From  that  day  to 
this  improsements  have  been  going  on,  until  to- 
day the  metropolis  has  over  a  thousand  liotela, 
with  |tl50,r)()0,oa<J  invested  in  them.  The  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel.,  the  Hoffman  House,  the  Windsor, 
nre  all  massive  structures,  and  famed  throughout 
the  world.  When  the  Gilsoy  House  was  built  of 
white  marble  and  iron  it  outranked  all  other 
buildings  of  its  class.  But  late  years  have  seen 
Bonic  stupendous  liuiises  rise  in  the  interest  of 
food  and  shelter.  Not  in  appointmeuta  alohe, 
but  in  architectural  outlook,  arc  they  bold  atui 
grand.  Man  seems  a  pygmy  beside  these  mon- 
itrous  Frnnkensteins  he  Inis  made.  And  if  a 
careless  rag  should  coquet  with  a  malicious  or 
irresponsible  flame,  windows  would  be  crowd^^d 
with  pale  faces,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  fireproof 
inventions  strong  men  and  tender  and  delicate 
women  would  leap  to  the  pavement  below,  to  cer- 
tain death  from  certain  death. 

The  Plaza  Hotel,  completed  in  1S(K),  cost 
|i3, 000,000,  and  is  one  of  the  grandest  hostelries 
in  the  world.  Overlooking  tlie  (Central  Park,  it 
had  one  of  the  finest  chances  ever  offered  to  be 
an  architectural  success.  But  it  seems  to  have 
failed  in  that.  It  ought  to  have  been  of  white 
marble.  The  walls  should  have  been  broken  into 
Corinthian  columns  and  balconies^  like  the  white 
facade  of  the  Gilsey  House.  It  is,  however,  a 
remodeled  building,  and  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White  have  done  the  best  they  cordtl  wiih  it.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  square  which  forma  the 
entrance  to  Central  Park  stand  two  great  rivals — 
the  Savoy,  by  Mr.  Townsend,  costing  ^2.000.000, 
and  the  New  Xctherland,  by  Mr.  William  II. 
Hume,  costing  *;t,OuO.OOO.  Towering  up  into 
tlic  clouds,  these  two  structures,  on  opposite  sides 
of  Fifty-ninth  Street,  form  a  perfect  canon.  The 
8avoy  is  an  eleven-story  structure  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone in  the  Itiiliiiu  Kenni^sancc  style.  Tlio  New 
Kethcrland  is  a  bold  example  of  modern  Roman- 
eaqnc.     The  structure  is  very  beautiful  ;  tlie  four 


lower  stories  are  in  rough  brownstone  ;  the  higher 
ones,  of  buff  brick  with  stone  and  terra-ootta  trim- 
mings. It  was  opened  hist  spring,  and  was  de- 
scribed by  u  reporter  as  **  seventeen  stories  of 
gorgeousness."  The  first  guest  to  register  at  the 
New  Netherhmd  was  Soualor  David  B.  Hill.  The 
most  distinguished  guest  that  the  Savoy  lias  had 
was,  of  cour.-e,  the  Princess  Euhdiii.  The  Wal- 
dorf Hotel,  at  Thirly-ihird  Street  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, like  the  Kew  Xethcrland,  is  a  venture  of  the 
Aslor  estate.  It  is  a  highly  ornate  building,  by 
11,  J,  Ilardenburgh.  The  design  is  of  the  Ger- 
muTi  lienaissance  order,  wiih  logj,'ias,  balconies, 
towers  and  a  tiled  roof.  It  is  of  Maynnrd  brown- 
stone  from  Massachusetts,  and  is  twelve  stories  of 
extraordinary  gorgeonsncss, 

l\\  two  of  his  buildings  has  Mr.  Hume  hand- 
somely illustrated  the  recent  tendency  in  steel 
construction.  *' Guard  your  fonndation  well,"  he 
eays,  "and  the  rest  of  the  struoturo  will  lake  care 
of  its&lf.     The  use  of  steel  and  iron  for  ribs  and 
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■girdcra  from  base  to  top  inako  a  skeleton  ;  the 
walls  uro  like  the  skin  ;  one  stretch  of  columns 
relieve  the  walla  of  strain  of  weight,  uml  throw 
the  weight  on  to  another  set  of  cohnnns,  which  in 
tnrn  carry  it  to  the  foundations."  Xotablc  among 
recent  great  strnrtnres  arc  the  Xew  Xetlierland, 
already  mentioned,  and  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Association  Hiiilding.  at  Broadway  and  Duane 
Street,  14  Blories  high.  One  represents  the  mod- 
ern hotel :  the  other,  the  modern  oftice  and  bank- 
ing building.     Both  are  Hume's  design. 

There  is,  liowever,  as  niuoi»  diderenco  of  opin- 
ion among  our  best  architects  aa  there  is  among 
allopathiatd  aiid  Iioineopathiate,  or  among  Brigga 
men  and  auti-Briggs  men.  Some  do  noL  believe 
that  steel  and  iron  skeleton  construction  solve  all 
the  dilficulties  of  higli  buildings.  Mr.  Kcu'lal, 
who  designed  the  Washington  Building  for  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  thinks  that  skeleton  construction  is 
oidy  an  experiment,  and  may  be  successful  or  ex- 
-ccedingly  disastrous.  Tlie  vast  structure  at  Xo,  1 
Broadway  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  sights  in 
New  York.  Covering  17,<'^H)  square  feet  of  laud, 
lookiufr  out  upon  Castle  <iarden  and  the  sea,  it 
rises  13  stories,  and  tlie  ball  on  its  flag  pole  is 
iiigher  than  the  torch  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 


The  architectural  beauty  of  this  build- 
ing is  that  the  great  surface  of  either 
front  is  broken  up  by  arched  window 
caps,   so    that   no  long,   monotonous 
lines  meet  the  eye.    The  walls  are  fivo 
feet  thick  at  the  base  and  two  and 
two-thirds  at   the  top,     Mr.  Kendal 
believes  the  Washington  Building  to 
be  one  of  the  most  fireproof  edifices 
in  the  world.     Every  piece  of  irou  in 
it  is  covered  with  terracotta  and  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  the  latter  nuUerial  being 
the  most  fireproof  of  any  known.    On 
the  principle  of  solid  construction  Mr. 
Kendal  also  built  the  J^Iethodtst  Book 
Concern.     It  is  founded  upon  sand, 
contrary  to  the  good  old  Methodist 
hymn  ;    nevertheless,  so  solidly  ia  it 
constructed    that   a   dozen    printing 
presses    100   feet    from   the  ground 
make   scarcely  any  vibration   in    the 
olficcs  below.    This  was  demonstrated 
to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Kendal  himself. 
The  Methodist  Book  Concern  stands 
on  concrete  piers,  from  10  to  25  feet 
high,  in  every  case  going  througli  tho 
sand  to  solid  rock.     The  foundations 
were  dug  very  much  like  the  caisson 
of  a  bridge  ;  on  the  top  of  the  piers 
arches  were  turned  and  the  walls  built 
.upon  these.    By  abatidoning  continu- 
ous foundations  and  putting  in  piers  the  architect 
saved  !«5o,0O0.     This  method  of  founding  high 
buildings  is  being  extensively  used.     Kimball  & 
Thompson,  in  the  foundations  of  the  J^lanhaitan 
Life  Insurance  Building,  hml  to  go  through  60 
feet  of  quicksand   to  bed  rock.     They  used  the 
Poetsch-Sooyamith  freezing  process,  by  which  the 
sand  is  frozen  and  then  blasted  as  if  it  vii^YG  solid 
rock.     Inverted  arches  are  also  used  to  strengthen 
Aveak  parts  of  fonndnlions,  and  evenly  distribute 
the  weight  of  tho  superstructure. 

A  word  should  be  said  here  as  to  the  influencB 
of  ten*a  cotta  on  recent  tall  strncturcs.  Terra 
cotta  was  almost  unknown  in  Now  York  prior  to 
ISTO.  In  that  year  one  of  the  best  arehitecta  in 
ihc  city  told  .Marcus  Sj)rine  that  terra  cotta  would 
most  certainly  fail,  were  it  introduced  into  thia 
country,  owing  to  the  rigor  of  the  climate.  But 
a  plucky  clay  worker  noticed  that  the  grotesque 
heads  and  niodillions  that  decorate  the  main  cor- 
nices of  the  Trinity  Building  had  for  a  long 
time  withstood  the  New  York  climate,  and  that 
they  wero  really  made  of  terra  cotta.  This  was 
used  by  Richard  Upjohn  in  1853.  Mr.  Renwick 
made  a  successful  effort  to  use  terra  cotta  in 
the  window  trimmings  of  the  St.  Denis  Hotel  ; 
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tlie  r&redos  nnd  altar  of  St.  Mark  s  Church  Avero 
terra  cotta,  the  work  of  i\  Boston  firm  in  1882. 
Tiioro  ie  a  difference  between  *'  terra  cotta'*  sim- 
ple and  "ardiiU^ctnriil  terra  cotta."  **  Terra 
cotta''  is  simply  *'  bukeii  earti),"  and  may  be  col- 
ored to  re^iresent  various  materiftld.  But  "archi- 
tectural terra  cotta"  does  nob  imitate  any  other 
material,  is  the  clay  just  :is  it  cotnea  from  the 
burning,  and  is  a  recognized  building  material, 
having  its  own  distinct  quality  and  jmrpoao. 

Cliicago  was  the  firat  American  city  to  welcome 
architectural  terra  cotta.  To  Now  York,  how- 
ever, and  not  to  Chicago,  as  many  ])eoplc  think, 
belongs  tho  honor  of  having  produced  the  Qrat 
*' Bkysorapcrs'';  and  at  tlic  present  writing  New 
York,  and  not  Chicago,  according  to  the  best 
antborities,  Las  the  most  liigh  buildings  as  well 
as  the  finest  architectural  treasures  of  any  city  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Geo.  15.  Post  was  the 
first  to  erect  a  strictly  architectural  terra-cot ca 
building  in  New  York.  This  is  located  on  the  north 
side  of  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  near  5Ia(iii:on  Av- 
enue, and  hag  lasted  nnimpiiired  sinoo  1877.  It  wiis 
followed  by  tho  l*ro(hico  Kxchange,  the  Co(t<in 
Exchange,  and. many  otlier  buililiiigs,  by  the  same 
arclntcct.  Kimball  &  Wisedell  introduced  a  highly 
ornamental  terra-cotta  design  when  ihey  built  the 
Moorish  Casino  atTiiirty-ninth  Street  and  Bioud* 
way,  about  18t>0.  TIio  Chicago  architects  called 
for  only  ono  shade  of  terra  cotta,  a  grayish  buff, 
like  the  Joliet  limestone,  wiiich  is  the  Chicago 
ideal.  After  1877  tho  New  York  architects  asked 
for  rcdj  yellow  and  brown,  and  the  polychrome 
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prevailed.  McKim,  Mead  &  White  did  much  to- 
ward this  evolution.  They  introduced  Pompeiiau 
terra  cotta  on  the  Tiffany  House,  and  white  upon 
the  Hotel  Imperial  and  the  Madison  Square  (Jar- 
den.  Good  examples  of  this  work  are  seen  by  a. 
study  of  the  Astor  Building.  Wall  Street;  tho 
Western  Union  Building,  Broad  Street  :  the 
Seliermerhorn,  Great  Jones  Street — all  by  H,  J. 
Hardenburgh,  architect;  the  Do  Vinne  Press 
Building,  corner  of  P'ourth  Street  and  Lafayette 
Place,  by  Babb,  Cook  &  Willard  ;  the  Rnilroad 
Men's  Reading  Room,  at  Forty-lifth  Street,  and 
the  Lincoln  Building,  Fourteenth  Street  and 
Bmadway,  by  R.  II.  Robertson  ;  ati*!  the  West  End 
Presbyterian  Clnuch,  One  Hundred  and  F'ifth 
Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  by  Henry  Kil- 
burn. 

The  extensive  use  of  terra  cotta  as  a  building 
material  has  mado  it.  possible  to  construct  high 
houses  with  a  comparatively  small  risk  from  fire. 
The  most  bt*auliful  of  recent  high  and  narrow 
structures,  ami  representing  in  its  latest  develop- 
ment lerra-cotta  walls  and  skeleton  construction, 
is  the  Decker  Building,  on  Unioa  Square,  by  the 
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architect  Zucker.  It  is  a  lineiil  (1esc«ridaiit  of 
the  Tower  Biiililiiig  ;  the  >['icInLvre  Building,  on 
Eighteenth  Screet  iirid  Broadwuy,  ami  the  Jack- 
fiou  Biiihlirig  which  keeps  it  company  on  Union 
Squurc.  Tile  Decker  Building  is  35  feet  front, 
135  feet  in  dejttii.  uiid  is  200  feet  frotn  sidewalk 
to  roof  line.  It  iuia  tlie  advuntago  of  fiuMng  a, 
broad  public  square,  wlntjli  few  of  the  highstruot- 
urea  of  Perpendicular  New  York  have,  and  ex- 
cites unusual  attention  becaiue  of  its  appearance 
and  its  heiglit. 

Decker  Brothers  occupy  tiio  two  luwer  floors  as 
piano  rooms,  and  the  arcliitect  has  his  otiice  in 
the  tower.  The  style  is  the  siinie  as  that  of  the 
tower  in  the  M:u]lson  Square  Garden,  the  design 
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of  which  resembles  very  forcibly  in  many  of  its 

details  tlie  tower  of  the  Cathedral  in  Seville, 
Spain,  a  famous  example  of  Spanish  (jotliic  llo- 
iniissance  of  tlie  fifteenth  century.  The  Orst  three 
stories  of  the  fai;ade  are  of  light  Indiana  lime- 
stone, ri<;hly  carved  ;  tite  ujiper  part  is  of  light- 
ivory  color,  brick  and  terra  cotta,  witli  bronze 
columns.  The  roofs  of  the  main  buihling  and 
tower  are  covered  with  red  Spanish  tiles.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  tower  is  composed  of  steel, 
inclost'd  by  orn.imental  driven  copperwork.  filled 
h\  with  fireproof  material.  The  combined  colors 
offer  in  a  tout  en^embh  a  pleasant  relief  ngainet 
the  blue  sky. 

Mt'sst'H.  Jardine.  Kent  &  Jardine  have  success- 
fully executed  an  extremely  ditllcntt  but  interest- 
ing problem  of  the  samo  kind,  iu  tlie  Manice 
Office  Building,  cornerof  Pine  and  William  Streets. 
'YWx^  is  upon  a  lG-feel-2-inch  front  with  a  depth 
of  57^  feet.  The  height  is  11  stories  above  the 
basement,  rising  i;J5  feet  from  ciu'b  to  sky  line. 

The  foundations  are  exceedingly  peculiar.  An 
excavation  23  feet  deep  wus  made.  The  founda- 
tions could  not  be  bulk  against  the  atljoining 
structures  for  fear  of  a  settlement  of  the  walls. 
Accordingly,  piles  were  driven  in  at  a  distance  of 
b\  feet  from  the  adjoining  building  on  Pine 
Street  and  7^  feet  from  the  AVilliam  Street  build- 
ing. Upon  these  a  bjise  of  stone,  concrete  anil 
brickwork,  5^  feet  high,  was  built ;  and  on  the 
top  of  that  a  steel-plate  girder  3  feet  high  wu3 
liiid  which  projected  beyond  tlie  extremities  of  the 
base  to  the  liiuils  of  the  lot,  forming  a  cantilever 
arm  upon  which  the  walls  were  built,  tlius  distrib- 
uting the  entire  weight  of  the  building  over  the 
foundation  and  giving  immunity  to  the  adjoin- 
ing buildings  from  Bettlement.  The  superstruct- 
ure XVJ15  an  iron  cage  walled  in  with  stone  and 
brick,  solid  in  appeai*ance,  20  inches  thick  at  the 
base  and  narrowing  to  12  incliea  at  the  top.  Iu 
this  building  electricity  works  everything,  includ- 
ing elevators  and  pumps.  This  is  a  most  unique 
structure,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  highest  building 
in  the  world  for  its  frontage.  The  foundations 
are  a  success,  for  they  show  no  elighieBt  sign  of 
settlement.  The  Wi-j^iern  Union  Building  is  aUo 
an  instance  wliere  special  foundations  were  made 
to  prevent  the  building  from  settling  toward  the 
west  and  to  give  an  equable  diaiributiou  to  the 
weight  of  the  walls. 

Mr.  Bruce  Brice  has  made  a  plan  which  solves 
the  problem  of  a  high  building  on  a  purely  chis- 
sical  style.  The  first  two  stories  he  would  make 
highly  ornate  ;  the  intermediate  ones,  entirely 
plain  ;  and  the  last  two  upper  stories,  with  the 
roofj  he  would  make  ornamental,  breaking  out 
into  a  })cristyle — the  idea  being  that  one   takes 
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notioe,  at  a  distance,  only  of  the  extremities  of  a 

building,  and  when  near  at  liund  one  observes 
only  tlie  porticoes.  The  theory  is  that  a  build- 
ing should  be  like  the  base,  shaft  and  capital  of  a 
Coriuthiau  column,  ilo  h<i3  never  carried  his 
theory  into  practice  ;  but  Jardine,  Kent  &  Jar- 
dine,  in  the  Honiils  Building,  on  the  ohl  Lotus 
Club  site,  are  now  constructing  ii  good  cxanipio 
of  this.  The  design  is  a  very  simple  Romanesque 
with  carefully  studied  Byzantine  cliaructer  in  its 
ornamentation.  The  first  three  stories  are  orna- 
mented ;  the  next  tliree  are  perfectly  plain,  wiUi 
a  slight  beginning  again  of  ornamcutatiuii  at  the 
elxth  story,  continuing  through  the  last  two 
stories  and  ending  in  an  overhanging  cornice  of 
a  beautiful  cluseic  order.  The  owner  is  8creno 
D.  Bonfils,  and  the  cost  is  about  *15i>,000. 

Augustus  Cafsar  said  that  ho  found  Rome  a 
-city  of  brick  and  left  it  a  city  of  nnirble.  The 
New  York  architects  are  imitating  the  great  eui- 
])eror,  and  Iiaving  found  New  York  a  city  of  brick 
aud  brownstone,  they  are  going  to  leave  it  a  city 
of  marble,  stone  and  terra  cotta. 

The  writer  is  indebted  for  much  of  his  infor- 
mation to  the  Architects  themselves  and  to  the 
-excellent  book  of  Mr.  Moses  King. 

IV. 

And  now  what  rest*  but  to  speak  of  the  gen- 
•eral  effect  and  tendency  of  all  this  magnificence 
and  inventiveness  ? 

Among  miscellaneous  structures  that  have  a 
good  deal  of  architectural  merit  miiy  be  men- 
tioned, Hrst,  the  City  IIulL  This  is  a  quaint  and 
beautiful  old  shell  of  white  marble  from  Stock- 
bridge,  Mhss.  It  was  construuteil  by  Macomb  & 
Mangin,  1803 — 1812,  and  the  rear  of  red  sandstone 
denotes  that  even  at  that  lato  date  the  keen 
brains  of  New  York  thought  that  the  city  liad 
about  reiiched  the  limit  of  its  growth,  and  that  it 
was  perfectly  safe  and  itpj>ropriatc  to  leave  the 
north  side  of  tlie  City  Hall  tmlinished.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  remove  this  old  and 
honorable  structure,  but  tlicre  has  existed  a  strong 
public  sentintent  in  favor  of  retaining  it  as  a 
landmark.  Lately,  however,  it  has  been  decided 
to  placo  it  on  the  present  site  of  the  Forty-second 
Street  lleaervoir,  where  it  will  be  used  as  the  Til- 
deii  Library. 

Other  notable  Btructurcs  are  the  Jndson  Me- 
morial Church,  on  Wasiiington  Square,  with  its 
fine  Italian  bell  tower,  and  its  cross  of  light  with 
fine  Buggestlveness  Hashing  over  a  dark  zone  of 
the  city*3  nioral  climate  ;  tlie  Washington  Me- 
morial Arch,  designed  by  Stanford  Wliite;  tlie 
Jefferson  Market  Courthouse,  lu  English  Rc- 
naissauce,  by  Withers ;  the  Gothic  Uuiversitj  of 
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the  City  of  New  York;  the  fine  landmark  oo 
Broadway  at  Eleventli  Street,  Gnice  Cliurch,  a 
specimen  of  English  ecclesiastical  Gothic,  by  Ren- 
wick  ;  the  building  just  completed  of  the  United 
Charities,  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second 
Street,  the  gift  of  Jolni  S.  Kennedy,  the  banker; 
the  granite  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  on  Six- 
teenth Street,  and,  adjoining  it.  tlio  Greenwich 
Savings  Bank,  designed  by  Gibson,  with  huge  en- 
trance and  good  details  ;  and  the  pale-yellow  brick 
pile  on  Fifth  Avenue  called  tlie  Judt/e  Building, 
by  McKim,  Xfead  &  White,  one  of  the  most  solid 
and  beautiful  oflfice  buildings  anywhere  ;  the 
highly  decorated  corner  building  at  Twentietlj 
Street  and  Broadway  ;  the  old  Stewart  mansion, 
now  the  Manhattan  Club,  built  by  Keltuni  in  the 
grand  manner  of  the  Frendi  Renaissance  ;  the 
offices  and  towers  of  the  Grand  Central  Stuiiori ; 
the  L^nion  League  Club  ;  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
lionse  ;  the  Imperial  Hotel,  of  white  marble  and 
brick,  in  Renats.4anco  style  ;  tlic  Park  Avenue  and 
Murray  Hill  Hotels;  and  in  Thirty-second  Street 
the  little  Grolier  Club,  a  pretty  design  by  Komeyn, 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and  Trinity  Church  are  so 
wide-famed  us  to  need  only  mention.  The  Mills 
Building,  on  Wall  Street,  h  a  colossal  landmark, 
and  cost  a  fortune.  The  Holland  House  is  a  gem 
of  a  design. 

Of  residences^  the  pretty  French  chdteau   of 
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Broad woy  frnnt.  Fultou  Htre^l  front, 

THE   *'  MAIL  ANU  K-M'KKa**"   nrii.iuNn. 

William  K.  Vanderbilt,  deiiigned  after  tlio  Fnin- 
(jois  Preiiiicr  tvpe  by  Richard  M.  Hunt,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  tlie  most  snecessful  dwellings  in 
New  York.  Behind  St.  Patrick's  on  Madison 
Avenue  u  a  handsome  compound  honac  in  l)rown- 
rtone,  having  a  central  court  with  the  residence 
round  throe  feides,  and  there  i^  a  most  charming 
house  on  Tark  Avenue  at  'J'hirty-nintli  Street.  In 
the  new  West  End  are  munyrenmrkabic  residence 
buildings,  such  as  tlie  Dakota  Flats,  the  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  Armory,  tl»o  house  No.  300 
M'eat  Seventy-sixtli  Street,  in  severe  and  harmoni- 
ous Romanesque  :  a  block  of  dwellings  by  Lamb 
&  Rich,  at  West  End  Avenue  and  Seventy-second 
Street,  olive  and  reddish  sandstone,  with  mosaic 
decorations  :  and  many  churches  and  chibs  wor- 
thy of  note  for  boldness  ami  beauty.  It  will  well 
repay  one  to  walk  up  and  down  the  Boulevard  and 
AVost  End  Avenue  merely  to  see  the  now  build- 
iiigs  and  broad  thoroug)i fares.  The  Belvedere,  in 
Centinl  Park,  is  without  special  merit,  but  is 
graceful  and  speaks  well  for  tlie  architects  of  the 
park — Bloor,  Vaux  and  Wrey  Mould.  North  of 
Central  Park  rise  the  pretty  conical  towers  of  the 


Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  and  in  the  broad  jilaiu 
reaching  beyond  the  Harlem  River  ia  the  Mott 
Haven  Station  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  by 
Robertson,  in  pressed  and  common  i-ed  brick, 
terra  cotta  friezes,  sfptare  central  clock  tower, 
loggia  and  fine  archway  to  the  yard.  On  the 
rising  ground  which  Park  Avenue  mounts  in  ita 
northward  course  stands  the  pale-brick  Eighth 
Regiment  Armory,  aiid  to  have  better  qualitie* 
than  the  armories  of  the  Seventh  and  Twcnty- 
Roeond.  A  new  armory  is  building  at  Fourtlj 
Avenue,  Thirty-tliird  and  Thirty-fourth  Streets. 

On  Lenox  Hill  tl»ere  are  perhaps  more  insti- 
tutional  edifices  than  on  any  other  spot  of  like 
bize  on  the  globe.  Here  is  the  famous  Union 
Theological  Seminary  Building,  celebrated  for 
sheltering  that  arch-heretic  and  arch-Samaritu» 
Dr.  Brigga.  Here  knowledge  is  welcomed  and 
large  and  generous  views  of  the  world  are  taught, 
Near  at  hand  is  the  Lenox  Library.  Here  manu- 
scripts are  shielded  and  books  shown  to  the  gaze 
of  the  curious — a  cold  granite  strnctnre.  The 
New  York  Nornud  College  is  at  Park  Avenue 
and  Sixty-ninth  Street.  Two  thousand  of  the 
finest  of  America's  young  women  study  beneatli 
Its  roof.  Here  is  the  Aurora  with  the  humau 
face  ;  this  is  a  forest  glade  replete  with  hum- 
ming birds  ;  this  girl  creature  carries  with  her 
something  of  her  skyey  element ;  she  brings  a 
smile  which  lightens  the  chain  that  every  mortal 
drags;  she  is  a  thread  of  gold  inwoven  with  the 
sombrest  thoughts;  she  is  wortli  more  than  se- 
curities ami  strong  boxes.  The  Nornml  Sehool 
occupies  an  entire  block  ;  ten  blocks  and  millions 
of  money  would  not  be  too  much  for  such  an  ob- 
ject. Gentlemen,  know  ye  that  greatness  ia  op- 
tional, but  goodness  and  purity  are  necessary  to 
the  state  !  Did  not  a  princess  in  this  very  build- 
ing, in  this  very  year  of  1S93,  cry  out,  on  looking- 
at  one  of  these  young  American  queens  :  '*  What 
a  beautiful  girl !  What  a  sweet  face  she  lias  I 
IIow  graceful  and  how  strong  she  is  I'' 

Other  institutional  buildings  on  Lenox  Hill  are 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  an  imp«)sing  and  well- 
designed  group  of  buildings;  a  Jowisli  temi>le, 
several  churches,  a  police  station,  a  clubhouse  or 
two  ;  even  a  few  saloons  and  gambling  houses  are 
not  far  away.  The  Liederkranz,  the  Arion  Soci- 
ety, Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  the  Hahnemann  Hospi- 
tal, the  Central  Turnverein,  are  all  in  this  locab 
ity,  and  many  other  imposing  j^iles;  further  ilowu 
are  the  buildings  of  Columbia  College,  that  Sor- 
boune  of  New  York.  The  Third  .\venue  Car  Sta- 
bles are  an  example  of  some  of  tlie  earliest  uses 
of  iron  in  construction  in  the  city.  There  are 
numberless  other  retumt  dwellings  scattered  all 
over  the  nortliern  part  of  Now  York  which  illus- 
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tratc  a  vast  variety  of  architectural  pxc«.'llencc8, 
and  soino  aberrations. 

Tho  New  York  arcliitects  are  the  most  clever 
and  learned  in  America,  ami  tlioiigli  perhaps  they 
Eometimos  accept  more  commissions  tliaii  they 
can  give  lionest  attention  to,  and  tliongh  the  tend- 
ency is  to  no  one  school,  and  often  toward  a  be- 
wildering variety  and  even  a  jumble  of  architect- 
ural styles,  yet  there  is  no  stagnation  of  ideas. 
New  York  1ms  few  streets  uniform.  lilce  Paris, 
Vienna  and  Kome,  or  even  set  with  bnihlings 
that  are  simihir  in  arcliitectural  design.  But  the 
broad  fact  is  that  the  present  chaos  seems  to  be 
evolving  wliat  may  in  time  become  a  imtional 
style  of  architecture.  Unqnestionnbly  the  skele- 
ton construction  started  a  new  departure  from  the 
rules  laid  down  in  classical  architecture.  In  many 
iiistancea  of  tlje  highest  structures  recently  erected 
the  Tnerits  of  tlie  case  have  been  reduced  to  a  dis- 
piuy  of  engineering  skill  in  putting  safely  together 
a  huge  pile.  Doubtless  some  of  our  foremost  ar- 
chitects would  Jiave  been  put  to  deatli  had  they 
lived  in  Greece.  Many  high  buildings,  however, 
have  been  Ruccessfully  treatt-J,  and  are  more  or 
less  architectural  landmarks.  In  order  to  make 
business  structures  rentable,  tlie  requirements  of 
ample  light  and  ventilation  for  all  departments 
necessitate  large  openings  for  windows,  thus 
leaving  little  wall  spare  and  little  room  for  dis- 
play of  architecture  beyond  aiming  at  harmony 
and  symmetry  in  proportions  and  color. 

Every  conceivable  variety  of  style  may  be  found 
upon  ^lanhattan  Island^ — ^tlie  old  villages  of  Chel- 
sea and  (Jreenwich  illustrating  the  Colonial ;  Trin- 
ity and  other  churches,  the  Gothic  ;  the  Snb- 
treiisnry  Building,  the  Doric  ;  the  Courthouse, 
Corinthiati;  the  Customhouse,  Ionic;  the  Tombs, 
Egyptian  ;  the  City  Hall  and  the  Produce  Ex- 
ch:»nge,  Italian  Renaissance  ;  the  Lenox  Libniry 
and  the  W.  K. Vanderbilt  House,  Florentine;  the 
n*ifTany  House  and  the  Casino,  Moorish  ;  tlie  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  Venetian  ;  the  German  Catholic 
Church  of  the  Host  Holy  Hedeemer  and  St. 
George's  Church.  Byzantine  ;  the  Union  League 
Chil»house,  Queen  Anne. 

There  might  well  be  a  prejudice  against  so  very 
high  buildings  in  the  narrow  streets  downtown. 
The  reiwfons  are  obvious.  Mr.  George  B.  Post  gave 
the  writer  this  opinion  :  *'  A  law  should  be  made 
limiting  the  height  of  buildings  to  some  propor- 
lioti  to  the  widtli  of  strcfts  on  which  they  ntand. 
If  this  13  not  done  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  will  eventually  beromo  imprisoned  by  the 
construction  of  enormously  tall  buildings,  and 
the  streets  will  become  dark  holes  which  will 
never  get  enough  sunlight  and  air  fur  sanitary 
purposes."  This  opinion  seonio  fair,  in  view  of 
Vol.  XXXVI.,  No.  4-'2fl. 


the  theory  that  microbes  cannot  live  well  in  the 
sunlight.  Certainly  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets, 
with  n»any  others,  are  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
cano:;.  You  almost  expect  to  see  running  down 
the  centre  of  them  a  brook  with  wild  flowers  edg- 
ing it,  singing  love  songs  to  the  water  cresses,  and 
sobbing  or  laughing  us  it  runs  to  tlic  sea.  Mr. 
Zncker  has  said  :  *'Tho  difficulty  of  reaching  high 
buildings  with  water  in  case  of  fire  complicates 
the  problem.  It  Ixis  been  a  matter  of  legislative 
discussion  for  some  time  whether  or  luit  the 
height  of  all  structures  in  this  crowded  city  should 
be  more  closely  regulated  and  limited  to  lower 
dimensions  in  <leference  to  all  arguments  that  tlie 
welfare  of  the  comrnonweaUh  may  claim." 

A  word  about  tliR  materials  out  of  which  Per- 
pendicular New  York  is  made.  Most  of  them  are 
American,  with  the  exception  of  English  cement. 
Iron  is  chiefly  from  the  Carnegie  k  Phipps  Work* 
nt  Pittsburgh,  the  New  Jersey  Steel  and  IroTk 
Works atTienton. and  the  Passaic  Rolling  Millaat 
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Patterson,  New  Jersey.  Brick  comes  from  Ilaver- 
straw,  Perth  Amboy  and  other  chiy  districts. 
White  stone  comes  largely  from  Indiana;  sand- 
stone from  New  Jersey  and  Portland,  Connecti- 
cnt ;  granite  and  m:irble  are  chiefly  from  Maine 
and  Vermont.  The  Waldorf  brownstone  came 
from  Long  Meadow,  Massachusetts.  Where  wood 
was  formerly  used  the  costliest  marbles  how  dec- 
orate the  stairs  and  wainscotings  of  hotels  and 
offices.  The  Plaza  is  a  fine  esample  of  tliis.  If 
ever  wood  is  nsed  for  trimmings  it  is  of  the  finest 
hard  woods ;  mahogany,  oak,  ash,  sycamore  and 
bird's-eye  maple  have  replaced  the  pine  and  soft 
lumber  nsed  in  the  older  examples. 

The  possibilities  of  high  construction  with 
aluminium  in  the  near  future  are  boundless. 

Of  course  these  extraordinary  high  buildings 
necessitate  extra  precautions  in  strong  construc- 
tion, with  safe  foundations,  iind  sufficient  lateral 
bracing  against  wind  pressure.  The  Tjancashire 
Building,  for  instance,  stands  far  and  away  above 
its  compeers  on  Pine  Street  and  catches  any 
breeze  that  is  going.  It  looks  like  a  sliver  thrown 
from  the  hammer  of  Thor,  as  though  the  god  had 
stopped  his  mythological  pranks  and  come  back 
to  be  of  use  in  the  new  world  of  Evolution.  The 
question  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  iron 
and  steel,  due  to  changes  of  temperature,  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Steel  and  iron  have  been 
used  almost  equally  often  for  columns  and  gird- 
ers, and  it  is  not  asserting  too  much  to  say  that 
the  merit  of  the  one  over  the  other  still  remains 
an  open  question.  The  influence  of  rust  on  one 
or  the  other  enters  into  the  dispute.  The  many 
buildings  of  this  character  now  going  up  in  this 
country  from  Boston  to  Denver  show  that  en- 
gineers vary  in  their  use  of  iron  and  steel. 

Thus  the  vast  beeliive  has  grown,  and  the  silent 
river  flows  on  unceasing  to  the  sea. 

The  plan  for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Jolin  the 
Divine,  which  is  shortly  to  he  built  upon  Morn- 
ingside  Heights,  is  tlie  result  of  a  widespread  com- 
petition among  foreign  and  American  architects. 
The  preliminary  competition  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Ileins  &  La  Farge,  associated  with  W.  W.  Kent. 
The  present  plan  is  a  slight  modification  exter- 
nally of  the  originally  accepted  designs.  The  two 
front  towers  have  been  truncated  ;  the  four  ac- 
cessory towers  round  the  very  base  of  the  big  lan- 
tern have  been  also  reduced  in  height ;  and  the 
general  detail,  externally,  changed  from  Byzan- 
tine-Romanesque to  a  severe  Gothic  of  an  early 
character,  with  frequent  use  of  round  arches.  In 
the  minds  of  many  critics  the  use  of  Byzantine- 
Romanesque,  externally,  would  have  harmonized 
better  with  the  accepted  Byzantine  interior  now 
contemplated. 


There  was  a  serious  misunderstanding  between 
the  architects,  and  Mr.  Kent  retired  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  cathedral,  Messrs.  Heins  &  La 
Farge,  however,  acknowledging  Mr.  Kent's  par- 
ticipation in  the  successful  design.  The  corner 
stone  has  already  been  laid.  But  no  church  can 
be  built  in  modern  times  that  will  rival  the  great 
fanes  of  prayer  which  lie  in  crumbled  majesty 
along  the  Nile,  or  tower  in  chastened  splendor 
beside  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire.  It  needs  the  in- 
spiration of  Mediieval  Gothicism  to  build  a  Gothic 
church. 

When  St.  Luke  s  Hospital,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Flngg,  and  the  proposed  buildings  of 
Columbia  College,  rise  on  the  heights  near  by, 
they  will  be  monumental  ornaments  to  all  this 
portion  of  New  York. 

Among  the  proposed  giants  which  time  will 
soon  bring  forth  is  a  twenty-six-story  structure 
just  north  of  the  Washington  Building,  on  Bowl- 
ing Green.  This  is  the  highest  building  ever  at- 
tempted, and  will  be  a  monument  to  the  construct- 
ive genius  of  the  century.  It  is  the  project  of 
Postmaster  Charles  W.  Dayton,  and  will  cost  over 
four  million  dollars. 

So  the  great  city  grows,  and  contrasts  and  trans- 
formations are  as  vast  and  splendid  as  those  we  rend 
about  in  fairy  tales.  I  walk  along  Broadway,  and 
into  my  ears  there  come  the  hum  of  busy  indus- 
try, the  rush  of  hurrying  wheels,  the  loud  clasli 
and  recoil  of  selfish  and  contending  interests. 
Let  us  turn  aside  a  moment  to  walk  in  the  his- 
toric churchyard  of  Old  Trinity.  I  will  tread  the 
avenue  of  cypress  and  sit  alone  with  my  thoughts. 
It  is  only  ten  or  twenty  steps  from  the  busiest 
thoroughfare  in  the  world.  I  can  almost  lay  my 
hand  on  the  throbbing  pulse  of  the  Present ;  yet 
I  am  sitting  within  the  threshold  of  the  Past. 
All  around  me  are  the  dead,  into  whose  ears  the 
music  or  the  discord  never  comes  ;  they  have 
passed  the  ivory  gates  and  reached  the  summer- 
land;  faces  that  were  grim  before  are  smiling 
now.  Eyes  curtained  by  the  veil  of  dreamless 
sleep  shall  never  know  again  the  misery  of  tears  ; 
lips  sealed  with  the  silence  lie  giveth  His  beloved 
shall  never  utter  more  a  syllable  of  grief.  Tread 
softly,  cruel  feet,  among  the  graves  ;  you  must 
not  crush  and  wound  the  dead  as  you  have  tram- 
pled down  the  living.  They  are  beyond  you  now 
^beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  yonr  weak  harm  or 
help. 

Here  lies  James  Watt,  whose  heart  was  flame 
and  whose  tongue  was  fire  ;  and  here  beside  him, 
in  hushed  repose,  rests  that  strong-hearted  sea- 
man, James  Lawrence,  who  covered  this  nation 
with  a  glory  which  the  defeats  or  victories  of  the 
future  will  never  dim,  when,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
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two,  ill  Boston  Bay,  he  dared  the  British  lion, 
and  gave  the  danntless,  deathless  order,  **  Don't 
give  np  the  ship  !'' 

There  is  a  grave,  and  over  it  the  wind  sways  the 
shadow  of  a  leaf,  where  a  strong  man  stood  and 
shivered  amid  the  cold  storm  that  was  beating  in 
his  heart  for  her  who  had  been  the  light  of  his 
hearth  for  five  and  twenty  years  ;  and  beside  it  is 
a  little  mound  a  foot  long  in  the  daisied  earth, 
where  a  woman  broke  licr  heart,  what  time  her 
babe's  blue  eyes  were  closed  on  her  that  they 
might  opened  bo  upon  the  angels.  And  beyond, 
amid  the  sunshine  and  the  singing  of  birds,  in 
the  patlietic  words  of  Enghmd's  elegiac  poet  : 

'*  There  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  tiirth. 
A  youth  to  fortune  ami  to  fixnid  uukuowu: 
Fair  Science  frowned  not  ou  liis  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  lier  own." 

There  are  even  greater  contrasts  among  the  liv- 
ing than  among  the  dead  in  this  city  of  high  walls 
and  crowded  streets.  The  millionaire  of  Gotliam 
rolls  over  the  elegant  driveways  in  his  carriage, 
lives  in  a  seventeen-story  palace,  atid  from  his 
bedroom,  overlooking  a  splendid  park,  dictates  his 
letters  to  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  talks 
through  the  air  to  Chicago,  For  his  table  the 
land  and  the  sea  have  been  ransacked  of  their 
<!hoicest  treasures  ;  he  has  but  to  toucli  a  button, 
and  the  products  of  the  tropic  and  the  tenrperate 
zones  are  all  at  his  command.  Everything  min- 
isters to  his  comfort  and  aesthetic  taste,  from  the 
marbles  of  the  Alps  and  Xnmidia  to  the  gold  and 
green  and  ormolu  recalling  the  First  Empire  and 
the  Tnileries;  whilst  a  mile  or  two  away,  in  the 
purlieus  and  tenements,  lurks  unfortunate  hu- 
manity, crouching  in  forbidden  places  with  the 
stealth  of  the  criminal,  dipping  its  finger  in 
human  blood  and  counting  the  cost  of  it  by  the 
gallon.  In  that  dark  triajigle  of  the  lower  wards 
into  whoso  black  apet  runs  the  Bowery,  and 
whose  three  angles  are  Vice,  Filth  and  Want,  are 
huddled  the  offscourings  of  every  nation  on  the 
globe.  Here  are  Mongolians,  emaciatcfl  by  opium  ; 
Jews,  with  faces  hardened  by  constant  barter  ; 
half-fed  starvelings  from  the  fair  Green  Isle, 
brought  here  to  rot  and  fester  ;  Italians,  burned 
by  the  ardent  sun  of  the  south  ;  negroes,  with  the 
shuffle  of  the  T^ouisiana  cotton  fields  ;  frigid  Nor- 
wegians and  Iialf-melted  Brazilians  ,-  Russians, 
with  unintelligible  gutturals  ;  Hungarians,  Poles, 
Greeks,  and  men  of  every  race  and  clime.  Here 
Drunkenness  strikes  the  crust  from  the  lips  of  a 
starving  child,  and  there  Cruelty  plucks  the  roses 
from  a  woman's  cheek.  Other  cities  have  their 
plague  spots,  but  for  a  scone  of  horrid  vice  and 
filth  and  lust  and  fnry,  all  drawn  into  one  point 


and  then  fermenting,  a  man  might  search  the 
world  over  and  never  find  a  parallel  to  this. 

At  night  this  vast  assemblage  of  the  nations 
can  be  looked  upon  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
and  lo  !  as  the  shadows  spring  forth  it  looks  like 
some  Alhambra  or  fantastic  creation  of  Arabian 
Nights.  Some  have  justly  likened  it  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  of  Aztec  renown.  In- 
deed, on  the  bridge  the  resemblance  to  a  huge 
quarry  is  very  striking  ;  here  a  ragged  cliff  breast- 
ing a  black  cloud,  and  tliere  a  gentle  valley  repos- 
ing under  its  benign  protection.  From  the  high 
offices  by  day  it  looks  as  if  it  were  a  model  of  a 
toy  city  laid  out  by  some  giant,  a  bit  of  checker- 
work  wrought  out  by  'J'ime  upon  the  bosom  of 
old  Eternity.  Sightseers  go  to  the  tower  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  for  a  view  of  the  glory  of  the 
bay,  the  rivers  and  the  green  stretches  of  lands 
that  swell  and  undnlate  in  Jersey  the  Fair,  Jersey 
the  Calumniated,  The  dome  of  the  World  Build- 
ing, the  summit  of  the  Seville  Tower  of  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  and  the  roof  of  the  New 
Netherland  Hotel  also  give  the  eye  and  heart  a 
feast  of  fat  things. 

What  does  the  inhabitant  of  Mars  think  of  us 
as  he  sits  by  his  canal,  or  from  some  lofty  Cali- 
fornian  coigne  of  vantage  observes  the  aberrations 
of  our  little  planet  ?  Does  he  look  at  that  "  point 
of  peaceful  light  "  he  calls  the  evening  star  and 
say,  *' Would  to  God  that  I  were  there  I"  Oh, 
can  he  dream  of  roaring  London,  raving  Paris 
and  sweltering  New  York,  that  citizen  of  another 
world  ?  Or  has  he  the  same  terrible  cnrse  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  ?  Has  he  any  city  be- 
side his  meadows  of  asphodel, 

— ''where  tho  miser  Borimps  his  seamstress  of  her 

iliiily  hread : 
And  the  single  sordid  attic  holds  the  living  aud  HoA 

dead. 
Where   tho  1>iirning   tire   of  fever  creeps  across  the 

rotted  floor. 
And  the  crowded  couch  of  iucest  in  the  warrcnj  of 

the  poor " ? 

Let  us  believe  not.  Let  us  rather  think  that  this 
world  is  the  only  flaw  in  the  perfect  poem  of  the 
Universe ;  the  only  speck  in  limitless  glory,  the 
only  flutter  in  the  infinite  calm,  the  only  discord 
in  unimaginable  music.  Let  us  try  to  feel  that 
somehow  in  coustructing  this  world  the  Architect 
of  the  Immensities  made  liere  some  mistake  which 
He  will  rectify  in  the  slow  processes  that  bloom 
and  blossom  through  His  long  Eternity.  Just  as 
we  believe  that  in  the  future  buildings  which  will 
glorify  this  planet  men  will  take  the  commonest 
force,  electricity,  and  the  commonest  element, 
aluminium,  and  make  forms  of  matchless  beauty ; 
BO  we  can  well  imagine  that  from  the  common. 
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sordid,  evil,  degrading  and  painful  existence  which 
we  find  to-day  the  Future  may  weave  garlands  of 
glory,  and  reap  golden  harvests  on  the  fair  fields 
of  human  thought. 

Look  at  those  piles  of  granite  and  marble ! 
Whence  came  their  fine  array  ?  How  danced  the 
brownstone  from  Its  home  among  the  meadows 
to  sliape  itself  into  Doric  and  Ionic  column  ? 
This  cornice  was  formed  six  million  years  agoue  ; 
it  wiia  fashioned  by  the  sea ;  the  snarling  waves 
licked  it  with  sinister  solicitude;  pitiless  savages 
in  submarine  caverns  nuide  abattoirs  around  it ; 
hideous  frescoes  adorned  the  walls  of  its  home 
and  cupolas  rose  above  it  before  the  dome  of  the 
human  brain  was  built;  drowned  arches,  sub- 
merged corbels,  natural  ogives,  alcoves  the  rest- 
ing place  of  tides  ;  strange  iridescences  which 
divers  see  resembling  the  glaucous  light  in  the  eyes 
of  a  sphinx;  crevices  filled  with  water  of  liquid 
emerald,  fissures  that  are  like  human  arteries; 
light,  green  like  a  ray  of  starshine  from  Aldeb- 
arau ;  deep  seaweeds  executing  a  mysterious 
dunce ;  waves  softened  to  a  tender  chrysoprase 
dwelt  in  the  wondrous  palace  where  Death  sat 
smiting,  serene.  Dragons  ambushed  in  its  parlor 
opened  their  jaws  of  terrible  hospitality  to  wind 
and  wave.  It  came  away  from  home  to  look  upon 
the  surging  tides  of  life  in  Madison  Square  ; 
from  a  city  where  there  were  no  forces  but  the 
winds,  and  no  crowds  but  the  convening  waves. 
Now  it  rears  itself  where  everything  is  orthodox 
in  hydraulics  and  proper  in  harmony.  It  lived  a 
number  of  years — a  few  millions  or  so — out  in 
Woatchcster  County,     The  walls  of  that  house 


were  mantled  with  soft  ferns,  and  had  etching* 
showing  the  graceful  embrace  of  tawny  rock  and 
emerald  vine.  Through  its  gardens  strolled  tho 
lads  and  lasses  among  buttercups  and  greening 
grass,  or  plucked  wild  flowers  beside  the  lovely 
Bronx.  But  long  before  white  or  red  faces  were 
seen  in  the  Bronx  Valley  it  dwelt  amid  the  sub- 
limity of  the  cathedral,  the  extravagance  of  the 
pagoda,  the  magnificence  of  twilight,  the  vastness 
of  the  mountain,  tho  delicacy  of  the  jewel,  tho 
horror  of  the  sepulchre.  And  now  our  cornice 
has  come  to  better  days.  The  wild  tumult  of  the 
mind  seems  to  have  passed  into  this  stone.  The 
place  of  its  abode  is  now  filled  with  men  of  brain, 
and  still  it  is  a  wilderness.  But  it  is  one  that 
has  more  than'  strength  :  it  has  limited  omnipo- 
tence. 

Thus  pauses  history  on  the  eve  of  another  cent- 
ury. Whither  will  it  lead  ns  ?  AVhat  destiny  of 
gloom  or  glory  does  the  future  hide  in  its  bosom 
for  the  metropolis  of  our  desire  ?  Will  she  sink 
beneath  the  waves  that  gave  her  life,  like  the 
drowned  cities  that  slumber  in  the  forgotten  aft- 
ernoon of  the  Past  ?  Will  she  be  shattered  by 
liostile  armaments,  like  Troy  and  Tyre;  or  fade 
away  in  the  tranquillity  of  senile  death,  like  Ven- 
ice ;  or  sink  beneath  a  curse,  like  Carthage  and 
the  Cities  of  tho  Plain  ?  Shall  the  wrath  of  God 
and  man  combine  at  last  to  blight  her  ?  Or  shall 
she  honor  as  she  ought  the  soul  and  dignity  of 
man;  and  live  to  see  the  death  of  gaunt  famine 
and  withering  hate — in  a  sweeter  time,  when  men 
shall  summer  in  perpetual  brotherhood,  and  there 
shall  be  social,  moral,  intellectual  night  uo  more  ? 


THE    BABY'S    DECISION. 

IJv  Florence  L.  Snow. 


'*  It  has  been  a  dreadful  mistake,"  she  said,  in 
a  hard,  dry  tone,  *'and  I  will  take  tho  baby  and 
go.  I  don't  care  whetiier  you  give  me  any  money 
or  not — I  can  get  along  somehow." 

'■  You  ran  go  if  you  like,"  the  man  replied, 
wearily  ;  '*  I  cannot  prevent  you — and  I  will  give 
voii  ludf  my  wages  ;  but  you  will  not  take  the 
bahy." 

'•  But  the  baby  is  mine  !''  she  exclaimed,  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  gleaming  eyes.  **  What  would 
yo)(  do  with  a  baby  ? — a  great,  awkward  man  I" 

*'  I  ?"  he  returned,  calmly.  **  I  would  make  a 
man  of  him — a  man  who  would  have  sense  enough 
not  to  throw  away  his  life  as  I  have  done.*' 

*'  There,  that  Avill  do  ;  we  have  been  over  the 
■whole    thing   often   enough.     You   thought  yon 


loved  me  because  I  was  pretty  and  attractive, 
and  I  thought  I  loved  you  because  you  were  big 
and  strong  and  made  a  good  living.  If  I  got 
tired  of  being  dragged  about  from  one  jjlaee  to 
another  for  the  sake  of  bettering  your  condition, 
and  leaving  the  folks  behind  I'd  come  to  care  for, 
I  don't  see  as  I  am  to  blame.  And  tliis  is  tlio 
worst  place  of  all !  Because  it  suits  you  to  bo 
close  to  the  mill  it  doesn't  matter  if  there  aren't 
any  neighbors  or  anything,  and  you  always  spend- 
ing your  evenings  over  your  old  books  and  plans, 
as  if  I  were  of  no  consequence  whatever.     I  can't 

help  it,  and  I'm  not  to  blame,  and  if  you '' 

**  And  if  I  got  tired,  going  from  place  to  place,'* 
he  interrupted,  "because  you  never  would  be  con- 
tented, and  always  wanted  more  money  for  your 
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extravagant  notions;  if  I  got  tired  because  you 
were  always  gadfliiig  about  seeking  your  ouii 
pleasure,  or  else  reading  your  trashy  novels  in- 
«tcail  of  making  a  homo  for  nie  ;  if  I  got  tirod 
becauso  you  neglected  ine  and  forgot  ilio  baby 
«omotime8 — and  I  hoped  for  so  much  when  he 
oame  ! — if  I  was  driven  to  my  books  and  plans  for 
comfort  and  conijuiuionslnp.  I  aiu  not  to  blame 
oither.  Oh,  3Ietta,  yon  ought  to  knoiv  Jiow  much 
I  could  do  if  you  would  only  helj»  me  I     I  felt  bo 

iiuro  you  would  help  me  !     But  now " 

Tlio  passionate  voice  trembled  and  broke,  and 
the  strong  man  bowed  his  head  aa  if  his  youth 
And  prido  had  all  deserted  him.  Such  destruc- 
tion of  love  and  hope  w.:9  a  terrible  thing  for  a 
fitanch  young  fellow  like  Tom  Yarrow  to  face. 


He  shook  himself  free  from  his  troubled  thought 
as  ho  heard  the  sound,  and  lus  ho  turned  away  he 
Baid  : 

••I  want  to  do  what  is  right  by  you,  Motta.  Go 
if  von  must,  but  I  will  ket-p  che  baUv — understand 
that :" 

*'  But  Tony  is  mine,  and  tlie  law  will  give  him 
to  me/'  she  replied,  dodanily. 

The  sweetness  of  the  summer  morning,  dimly 
recogniged  u  moment  before,  had  no  power  over 
her  now.     Her  liusoand  relorted  : 

*'The  law  I  If  you  decJcrt  me  wiiat  kind  of  a 
case  could  you  have  ?  AVhatever  hu])pens,  I  will 
never  bring  suit  against  you — a  quiet  separation 
is  bad  enough.  For  your  ow]i  sake  bo  satisfied 
with  that  I" 
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But  the  impatient  wife  who  sat  at  the  other 
6ido  of  the  disordered  breakfast  tablo  only  looked 
at  him  with  undisguised  scorn,  as  if  disdaining  to 
break  the  silence.  The  morning  snidigliL  filtered 
through  'he  window  a^  if  to  shame  In  its  exquisite 
purity  her  careless  dress  aiul  littered  room.  .Sho 
moved  back  a  little  t\s  the  warm  rays  touched  her 
brow,  and  her  stern  oxpressinn  slightly  relaxed  as 
a  liquid  bird  song  mingled  with  the  wash  of  the 
river  chafing  against  the  great  stone  flunks  of  the 
rtonring  mill  near  by.  Then  came  a  shrill  whistle, 
with  the  alow,  muffled  whir  of  machinery  begin- 
ning tlie  work  cf  the  day.  For  the  work  must  be 
done,  tliongh  the  faiihftd  foreman  wera  fatally 
entangled  among  the  bands  and  wheels  of  domes- 
tic miser  v. 


'*  I  can  make  a  cnso  if  you  drive  me  to  it — I  am 
smart  enough  for  that !  A  woman  will  do  any- 
thing for  her  child  I"  and  sho  laughed  harshly, 
forcing  back  the  sob  in  her  throat. 

lie  turned  a  white,  set  face  upon  her  and  spoke 
with  the  slow  distinctness  of  desperato  self-con- 
trol : 

'•  Wait  until  to-night.  If  there  is  a  spark  of 
reason  in  you  yet,  wo  can  surely  find  some 
way '' 

Ho  paused,  for  the  baby  Imd  Jippeared  in  the 
bedroom  door,  smiling  and  rosy  from  his  long 
night's  sleep,  with  l»is  trailing  white  gown  gath- 
ered partly  up  in  une  hand,  and  exclaiming,  im- 
periously : 

•*  Me  wants  my  bwckfus  I" 
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The  motlier  rose  from  the  table  and  stooped  to 
lift  him  up,  her  grievances  half  forgotten  ;  but 
tite  father,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  arm.  and  said,  pleadingly  : 

"  Let  the  baby  decide  between  us,  Metta  !  If 
he  will  come  with  me  to  the  mill  you  give  him 
up,  and  if  he  stays  with  you  I  won't  say  another 
word.'' 

**  He'll  stay  with  me,  of  course,"  she  said,  de- 
cisively. "  Conus  Tony  got  his  bread  and  milk 
in  his  pretjty  cuj>." 

But  the  baby  at  once  turned  inquiringly  to  his 
father. 

"Papa  doin'  I  Dood  mawnin',  jtapa  !'*  bowing 
as  he  spoke  in  the  pretty  salute  they  had  taught 
him,  and  smiliuj(  radiantly  as  he  lifted  his  chubby 
hantl  to  his  tumbled  curls. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  go  with  papa  to  the  mill, 
Tony  ?  Come  and  ride  on  papa's  shoulder,  and 
see  the  *  buzz  machine  *  I" 

The  strong,  caressing  voice  and  the  thought  of 
the  whirring  wheels  were  irresistible,  and  tlie  baby 
sprang  forward,  only  to  be  arrested  by  his  moth- 
er's anxious  eyes  and  serious  torte. 

'*  But  Tony  must  have  his  breakfast  first. 
Come,  baby ;  pai>a  and  the  buzz  machine  can 
wait." 

The  baby  was  hungry,  and  he  had  almost 
reached  his  mother's  outstretched  hand,  when  Ixis 
father  spoke  more  sternly  than  he  had  ever  heard 
liim  before. 

"Papa  can  not  wait,  Tony.  If  you  want  to  see 
tiie  buzz  machine  to-dav  you  must  come  now. 
Come!" 

The  command  was  stronger  than  the  baby's  ap- 
petite, yet  he  could  not  at  once  obey,  and  he 
swayed  between  the  two  in  sore  perplexity.  Ke- 
sponding  to  his  mother's  yearning,  he  took  her 
hand  a  moment,  and  then,  compelled  by  the 
man's  intensity,  he  moved  slowly  toward  his 
father,  and  clasping  one  arm  about  his  leg,  he 
leaned  against  him  with  a  troubled  upward  look, 
saying,  soberly  : 

"  Tony  do,  papa.     I  isn't  so  vewy  hungwy." 

But  the  father,  instead  of  tossing  him  gayly  to 
his  shoulder,  as  was  his  habit,  only  laid  a  cold, 


nervous  hand  upon  the  warm  cheek  of  the  child^ 
as  ho  said,  in  a  dull,  spiritless  way  : 

'■It  is  settled,  Metta.  AVe  might  as  well  sa}*" 
good-by  now." 

But  Metta  cried  out,  despairingly  : 

**0h,  let  me  have  one  more  chance,  'J'oin  ! 
Mamma's  little  man  inustnl  go  without  his  break- 
fast I  Baby  come  with  mamma  now  for  his  bread 
and  milk,  then  muninui  take  him  down  to  see  the 
lovely  water  and  the  wheels.  And  ho  shall  wear 
his  nice  new  dress  to  sliow  to  papa,  too  I*' 

The  pleading  eyes  ami  temler  utterance  dri*w 
the  baby  to  her. 

"Tony  Vi'iL'if  hungry,''  he  said,  as  he  looked 
back  doubtfully  at  his  father;  then  he  nodded  his 
head  with  some  new  thouglit,  and  instead  of  yield- 
ing to  his  mother's  open  arms  he  took  her  hand 
in  both  his  own  and  pulled  her  stoutly  to  the 
outer  door,  where  the  father  waited,  Avhite  and 
miserable. 

Slowly,  slowly  she  approached  him,  equally  un- 
able to  let  go  of  the  clinging  hands  or  to  take  the 
baby  up  and  carry  him  away,  as  she  longed  to  do. 
But  Tony's  footsteps,  impeded  as  they  were  by  his 
long  gown,  were  full  of  purpose,  and  when  he 
reached  his  father's  side  he  put  one  arm  about  his 
leg  again,  and  holding  fast  to  his  mother's  hand, 
he  said,  in  his  most  masterful  manner  : 

"Mamma  turn,  too,  and  bwing  my  bwekfns- 
ozer  dere  I" 

Then  suddeidy,  as  if  bereft  of  all  her  strength, 
Metta  sank  upon  her  knees  and  hid  her  face  upon 
the  baby's  golden  hair.  And  Tom,  as  one  awak- 
ened to  the  sense  of  a  new  life,  lifted  her  up,  and 
questioned,  tenderly : 

"You  will  stay,  Metta?  The  baby  has  de- 
cided." 

And  Metta  answered  ; 

"  I  cannot  go  without  the  baby  ;  but  oh,  'l'<un,. 
you  must  help  mo  to  be  better  !" 

"We  will  help  each  other,"  ho  replied;  and 
the  baby  laughed  triumphantly  as  he  was  tossed 
into  the  air  and  set  aloft  in  the  way  he  loved, 
then  shouted  in  his  glee  : 

"  All,doin'to  zo  buzz  nuic'ine — i>apa  and  mam- 
ma an'  me  I — pai>a  and  mamma  an'  me  I" 
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That  ingenious  French   novelist  Jules  Verne  built  the  nutneroua  Tillages,  theatres,  buziiars  anJ 

long  years  ago  toM  us  how  we  might  go  rounJ  restaurants  of  the  two  hundred  and  «ixty  concea- 

the  world  in  eighty  days.     Nelly  Bly  did    it   iu  sioniures.     Tlu-se  concerns  are  the  eoaroe  of  an 

Jess  time  tliaii  that.     But  yon  can  comidete  the  ouormous  daily  rovunue  to  the  Expouitiou  treas- 

Irip  in  one  short  hour  if  you  like.     How  ?     TIio  ury.     Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  tlieir  gross  roceipla 

Midway  Plaisance,  the  thoroughfure  of  tiie  na-  ia  lianded  over  every  nioriiing  to  the  projwr  offi- 

tions,  ia  open  to  you,  and   if  a  ramble  througli  c'mU,  who.  by  an  cflicior.t  Bystom  of  cash  rrgistera 

its  cosniopolitun  utniospliero  is  not  as  good  ad  a  aud  regiati'red  tickets,  are  not  defrauded  by  dis- 

trip  around  the  world  it  is  surely  tbc  next  best  honetit  coneesfiionairefi. 

thing.     Even  those  people  who  liavo  traveled  ex-  While  runie  of  the  exhibits  on  the  Midway  mu 

tensively  over  tlie  woll-beaten  pnlluj  of  the  earth  national  displays,  yet   several  of   the  industrial 


find  much  here  that  is  new  to  them. 

Each  aud  every  feature  along  the  Plaisance 
comes  under  the  head  of  shows  and  industrial 
enterprises.     It  is,  in  its  entirety,  one  great  corn- 


Tillages  have  the  indorsement  of  their  govern- 
ments. Every  establishment  bus  learned  how  to 
cast  its  net  for  the  American  dollar  with  an  ear- 
nestness thiU  is  unuiistakatdy  genuine  :  thie  has 


plex  side  show.     The  smallest  and  most  obscure  pntbably  never  lH*en  disputed.     If  there  is  a  per- 

counlry  fair  is  quite  incomplete  without  the  fiikir  sou  who   has   done   the    Phkieance   and    has   not 

Bhowmiiu  who  pays  for  his  concession  and  pilches  been  **  done  ''  himself,  ho  may  bet^ome  famous  by 

his  tent  on  the  site  assigned  to  him.    Whetiier  lie  jiroclaimingliis  whereabouts  and  making  satisfac- 

exliibita  Punch  and  Judy,  the  Siamese  Twins,  the  <ory  proof  of  his  claim. 

Ossified  Man,  or  the  great  and  only  Niue-legged  As  we  enter  from  the  Exposition  proper  the  tur- 


Cow,  it  matters  little  ;  his  presence  is  indispensa- 
ble, and  the  fair  conld  go  on  but  poorly  without 
him. 

The  directors  of  the  Exposition  wisely  decided 
upon  a  plan  whicli  has  proved  most  expedient,  by 
setting  apart  this  elongated  stretch  of  territory 
for  rental  to  isolated  exliiliitors,  who  charge  an 
extra  admission  to  their  places  of  business. 

The  map  of  the  Fair  and  Phnisance,  in  outline. 


rets  of  a  castle  flying  a  flag  of  green  attracts  our 
attention.  Even  to  the  nearest-sighted  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  its  identity,  for  in 
Earning  letters  on  a  banner  of  white,  covering  the 
entire  upper  half  of  the  castle,  arc  the  words, 
"  Have  you  kissed  the  BLirnoy  Stone  ?*' 

This  is  the  village  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation of  which  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  is 
president.     It  is  often  spoken  of  as  Lady  Aber- 


is  not  unlike  a  groat  dipper,  the  Midway  playing  deen's  Village,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Donegal 

tiie  part  of  a  handle.     This  interesting  thorough-  Castle  Irish  Village  furlher  duwn  the  Plaisance. 
faro  is  seven-cigliths  of  a  mile  long  and  two  hun-        Besides  a  reproduction  of  Blarney  Castle,  there 

dred  yards  wide.  are  a  dozen  or  fifteen  cottages  of  the  Irish  j/tas- 

A  broad,  macadamized  roadway  or  promenade  autry,  constructed  by  native  carpenters,  around  a 

is  laid  through  the  centre  to  Cottage  Grove  Ave-  rectangular  court.     The  exteriors  of  the  houses 

iiucj  on  the  west.    Ou  cither  side  of  the  street  are  are  coated  with  a  rough  facing  of  mortar  into 
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■which  a  coarse  gruvul  has  been    mixed.      The 
roofs,  for  the  most  i>iirt,  aro  thatched  with  stniw, 

AVe  enter,  A  Imlf-dozen 
fitepSj  and  we  ure  standing  in 
tho  cloisters  of  the  famous 
Muokroes  Abbey,  on  the  Ltikea 
of  Kilhiruey.  Here  it  is  so  > 
delicionsly    cool     that     tlie  , 

temptntiou  lo  prolong  our 
loiter  is  strong  indeed.  But 
there  are  no  idlers  in  this  busy 
little  community,  and  we  paE3 
on  to  gee  what  engages  tlio 
Milling  liands  which  ply  earn- 
estly and  skillfnlly  the  variou-^ 
industries  ineident  to  the 
woi  kinsman's  existence  in 
dear  old  Ireland.  Xever,  un- 
til you  have  visited  the  lace 
workers  in  the  first  cottage, 
can  you  realize  tho  true  value 
iittached  to  the  more  ex])t'n- 
eive  varieties  of  that  article. 
Applique  and  Limerick  laces, 
besides    the    much-admired 


crochetwork  done  by  the  poorer  women  around 
Clones,  are  executed  before  tho  eyes  of  the  visit- 
ors witli  remarkable  dexterity.  Then  but  a  step 
brings  us  into  the  fjuaint  little  cottage  where  tho 
spinning  wheel  and  loom  hold  sway.  The  houso 
is  u  reproduction  of  an  Irish  peasant's  home  at 
Garriek,  in  tliO  Cor.nty  of  Donegal,  The  picture 
presented  is  typical  of  tlie  lowly  life,  though  neat 
;Lnd  clean  from  the  whitewiished  roof  to  tlie 
dliifting  ashes  on  tho  heart-hstoue,  where  a  turf 
lire  burns  lazily.  A  kettle  of  ''paraties '' haugs 
from  the  iron  arm  in  tlic  fireplace.  Kisingfrom 
her  spinning  wheel,  a  pretty  lass  crosses,  pokes 
the  fire,  and  the  potjitoes  dance  almost  out  of  the 
pot. 

Dressed  in  a* jacket  and  skirt  of  homespun, 
with  a  rieh  growth  of  beautiful  brown  hair  hang- 
ing in  a  braid  down  her  back,  our  little  spinner, 
of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  ago,  did 
not  look  tho  swell  young  lady  of  an  American 
fashion  plate.  But  there  was  that  in  lier  great 
blue  eyes,  her  rosy  cheeks,  soft,  white  complexion 
and  plump,  symmetrical  liguro  that  represented 
both  beauty  and  physical  perfectness. 

Jliss  MuGinley,  fur  that  is  her  name,  is  very 
modest  and  uiiassuniing.  AVhcn  asked  her  Chris- 
tian name  slie  smiled  and  said:  *'^\e.  nr>ime  is 
Bridget,  jist  Hridget,  Hiatus  all."  "  AVl-II,  Uridget 
is  a  real  nice  Irish  name,  and  I  should  feel  proud 
of  it,"  consolingly' remarked  a  motlierly-lnoking 
lady  standing  near.  And  she  added  :  *'I  once  had 
a  servant  girl  whoso  name  was  Bridget,  and  she, 
foolish  tliiDg,  changed  it  because  her  friends  told 
her  that  in  America  hers  waa  a  name  so  common 


BIAIISEY  CASTLE. 
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that  it  lacked  tone  t^ml  character."  But  liridgot 
McWiiiley  did  not  care  a  straw.  She  only  replied, 
laughingly,  in  a  brogue  as  wide  as  the  HJidway 
Plaisunce  :  "  Now,  whoever  heard  o'  the  loikes  ? 
Indado,  mum,  Oi  woiildu't  change  me  iioimo  for 
the  whole  Wurrehra 
Fair  wid  Chicago 
thrown  in,  bo  Oi 
wotildn*t.'*  If  LoiijC'- 
fellow  had  knowti  th  b 
little  spinner,  Prisoil- 
la's  name  might  havo 
been  Bridget  instead. 
The  teach-boinne. 
or  dairy,  adjoins  tl)e 
Oarrick  Cottage.  It 
is  presided  over  by 
three  bnxom  dairy- 
maids from  tlie  Mun- 
8ter  Dairy  School  in 
Ireland.  Their  bare 
white  arms  contrast 
cliarmingly  with  th*- 
golden  butter  which 
they  slap  and  mold 
into  appetizing  rolls. 
Sweet,  delicious  but- 
termilk 13  served  . 
which  proves  a  revela- 
tion to  the  fellow  who 


thinks  there  never  was  any  like  that  wliicli  mother 
used  to  make,  6o  many  years  ago.  down  on  the 
old  farm. 

On  the  village  green,  at  regular  intcrvaTS*,  vx- 
liibitions  of  jig  daticiug,  to  liio  music  of  the  Iri.-sh 
bagjiipo,  does  n»t  fail  to  entertain  all. 

Probably  no  relic  of  chivalri*^  times  is  betttr 
known  than  Blarney  Castle.  Lot  us  go  up.  A 
rrowd  stands  around  the  Blarney  Stone,  which. 
wo  arc  told,  is  a  small  piece  of  tite  original.  Just 
over  the  stone  is  the  following  verse  : 

"  This  is  the  stone  ihiLt  wbf>cT*r  kissi's, 
Hti  uovtfr  xoiitKeH  tu  )jT«iw  eU>i{iK'ut. 
A  clever  epooUT  he'll  turn  out. 

Or  un  out'Au'-outvr  In  Purlinmeut.'* 

The  attendant  is  a  bright  young  hid  who  keeps  nil 
in  A  good  liumor  with  his  cries  of  Irish  wit. 
**Ouly  tin  eints  a  kiss,  and  it*s  a  swato  little 
thing."  "Come,  now,  lady,  and  give  it  a  ralo 
good  snuiek  ;  it  niver  blushct?.**  "There,  now, 
gintlemen,  don't  bo  bashful  before  the  ladies." 

Carl  llngonbeck's  Arena  of  Wild  Animals  is.  ia 
its  way,  a  most  wonderful  entertainment.  This 
enterprise  comes  from  one  of  the  German  cities, 
and  oilers  to  the  American  people  an  opportunity 
to  see  seemingly  heretofore  nntamablowild  beaslg 
submissively  bow  to  the  will  of  man.  A  giant 
lion  ri'ling  rapidly  around  the  ring  on  horseback 
19  indeed  u  novel  sight.  A  portable  plutforni  is 
placed  over  the  ]nithway,  and  at  each  alternate 
round  the  great  king  of  beasts  leaps  to  the  horse's 
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back,  and  after  cornitletin^'  tlte  oirciiit  springs 
again  to  hid  perching  phice. 

Another  praiseworthy  act  is  the  •*  School,"  in 
which  not  less  tliau  tliirtv  Hotis,  tigers,  leopards, 
bears  atui  bourhonnds  are  driven  1ot>se  liko  glicep 
into  tlio  cugellke  arena,  ami  taking  their  tieutd  its 
jmuctiiiouslv  as  so  many  sehoul  e.hildren,  each  ap- 
parently impatient  to  say  his  lesson.  A  very  or- 
derly soliool  it  is,  foo.  No  whispering  nr  throw- 
ing of  paper  wads  is  seen,  Eut  one  of  the  lions 
who  had  a  hound  for  a  neat  mate,  when  the 
teacher  was  not  looking,  in  a  playful  sort  of  a 
wav  reached  over  and  srentlv  raked  hi:j  paw  down 
the  hoarhoundV  back.  The  honnd  '*  spoke  out 
loud,"  which  invoked  an  expressiun  of  chagrin 
from  each  pnpil  and  a  reprimand  from  the  mas- 
ter, wlio  declared,  in  (icrman,  '*  that  such  conduct 
iu  school  was  aborninabU*."  After  aclioul  U  out  a 
lion  and  tiger  engage  in  a  veritable  wrestling 
match,  rolling  over  and  over  and  chewing  one 
unother*K  nocka  like  a  j>air  of  kittens. 

AVho  is  not  fond  of  mntilc  ?  The  man  who 
loves  not  music  hiis  no  soul  that  ever  nmnifeals 
itself  outwardly.  On  the  Midway  Pl.ii^ance  there 
is  uiusic  and  music,  liut  the  criticid  taste  need 
not  necessarily  accept  as  music  all  of  that  which 
is  so  intended.  Scroll  «lowii  this  popular  ju'onie- 
niide  at  any  time  between  8  a.m,  and  XI  p.m.,  and 
you  will  hear  as  great  a  variety  of  music  lis  you 
will  find  types  of  i>eoplo.  That  which  would 
drive  you  to  madness  in  an  hour  is  to  hiui  who 
makes  it  sweeter  and  dearer  tbaii  nine  lives  to  a 
cat.  The  very  essence  of  music  flows  from  every 
village,  thejitre,  restaurant  and  bazaar.  The 
ffronnd  is  saturated,  and  the  air  is  impregnated 


almost  to  opprcsdivcuess,  with  its  intoxicating* 
stniius.  If  tired  of  civilized  ways,  a  visit  to  the- 
South  Sea  Island  Village  will  afford  relief.  Sev- 
eral huts,  constructed  from  bamboo  and  thatched 
with  loaves  of  the  breadfruit,  afford  shelter  to 
tweuty-five  savages  fnnu  the  Sanujan  and  Fiji 
Islands.  The  subject  of  dress,  evidently,  does  nut 
hang  lieavily  upon  the  cannibalistic  mind,  as  the 
scrttit  quantity  lie  wears  angcests.  This  is  not 
startling,  but  when  these  brown  }>BOplo  arc  seated 
on  the  stage  of  the  small  theatre  and  sing  one  of 
their  native  songs,  whicli  is  not  only  tuneful  but 
really  pleasing  to  the  civilized  oar.  then  there  i» 
ground  for  surprise.  Their  songs  are  hymulike, 
yet  as  plaintive  and  'wild  as  tbe  nightingale's 
notes.  Surely  *'Ta-ra-ra  Boom-de-ay '^  emanated 
from  a  lower  sphere  than  the  musical  brain  of  the 
wild  Fiji.  They  possess  good  voice:i!,  and  a  knoul- 
edgu  of  harmony  and  time  that  is  wund<.*rful. 
The  soprano,  bass  and  contraliu  parts  can  be 
easily  followed,  ih'ums  or  tomtoms  furnish  their 
only  accomimniment  to  the  voice,  which  is  aug- 
mented at  intervals  by  beating  titnc  with  the 
hands.  The  meii  ciniclude  their  entertainment 
with  a  military  war-club  drill  whioli  for  animated 
and  perfect  cadence  in  niovt-nient  is  marvidous. 

In  the  matter  of  population  the  Turkish  Vilhigo 
outnumbers  all  others  on  the  Plais*inc.e,*it  liaving 
not  less  than  tiiree  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 
In  their  extensive  bazaars  are  well-assorted  stocks 
of  Oriental  goods  for  sale.  The  restaurants  and 
theatres  give  one  something  of  an  insight  into 
Turkish  life.  Headquarters  for  the  sedan-chair 
bearers  is  here.  If  the  guard  who  pushes  the 
easy-going  rolling  chair  earns  his  salary,  which  he 
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unquestionably  does,  these  warm  days  e3()ecia1l)% 

tbeu  tliu  ilark-skinned  chair  bearer  surely  earns 
as  mucli  a3  the  price  of  a  kingdom  adiUtionnlly 
for  every  hour  in  the  day;  but,  poor  fellow,  he 
docs  not  get  it.  The  visitor  who  endures  the  dia- 
Cf^ritfltnro  of  a  jolting  ride  in  tlie  stnfTy  sedan 
cliair  jtHi  to  be  able  to  tell  abont  it  when  he  goU 
back  iioine  would  feel  awfully  humbugged  if  ho 
but  knew  that  his  conveyance  was^nanufactured 
in  an  Indiana  town  by  a  well-known  wagou  and 
carriagH  firm.  Sucli  is  the  case,  however.  A  few 
days  since,  when  the  first  droi>s  of  an  approach- 
ing storm  ciirne  spattering  dawn  over  the  Midway, 
two  cowboys,  fresh  from  the  plains  of  'J'exas, 
rigged  c:;p-a-pie  in  the  dress  of  their  occupation, 
halted  in  front  of  the  sedan-chair  station.  They 
discussed,  for  a  few  moments,  with  aimised  won- 
der, thti^human  I^easts  of.bnrden  from  tlio  Orient. 
**  I  say,  Pete,**  exclaimed  one,  '*  let's  crawl  iiUo 
the  pesky  chicken  cooi>8  and  make  ^em  lug  ns  I" 
They  jnmi»ed  in  and  paid  the  fare,  and  with  many 
an  oath  the  other  ehouted  :  *'  Take  us  to  Buffalo 
hiWs  8how — do  yer  hoar?"  The  rain  poured  in 
torrents  as  the  Turks  Bhouldcred  their  exceptional 
burdens  and  ambled  off  in  the  gait  peculiar  to 
their  chosen  trade.  From  the  windows  the  cow- 
boya  grinned  and  yelled  at  pedestrians  who  hur- 
ried past.  Seeking  ehelter  under  the  nearest  roof. 
Tlje  Paris  pjxposition  in  1880  had  an  Eiffel 
Tower,  of  whicdi  perliaps  more  has  been  written 
and  said  than  of  any  one  feature  of  that  great  Fair. 
But  the  Columbian  Exposition  has  a  Ferris  Wheel 
which,  in  point  of  engineering  skill  and  mechan- 
ical coiistrnetion,  h  a  marvel — a  world  in  magni- 
tude yet  a  watch  wheel  in  perfectnesa.  The  Eiffel 
Tower  is  outdone.  The  wheel 
is  250  feet  in  diameter  and 
rests  on  two  i)yramidal  towers 
140  feet  high.  Thirty-six  cars 
are  attached  to  the  perimitcr, 
each  with  a  sctiug  capacity 
for  forty  passengers.  When 
fully  loadodj  1,440  peoj)Io  arc 
hurled  through  825  feet  of 
Bpaco,  the  wheeFs  circumfer- 
eaco.  Each  car,  of  itself, 
weighs  13  tons  and  is  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  street  car.  The 
wheelj  with  its  passengers, 
weighs  about  2,100  tons  and 
is  propelled  by  two  1,000- 
horse  -  power  engines.  The 
yiow  to  be  had  of  the  Expoai- 
tion  and  the  earrounding 
country  from  its  crest  is  mug- 
ziiQcent.  Like  a  cloud  in  tlie 
sky,  the   great  thing  towers 


above  all  else  which  i$  tangible  to  the  earth,  and 
seems  to  receive  its  insjuration  from  the  floating 
naidts  rather  than  from  the  domain  of  man.  It  is 
a  great  landmark.  Approach  the  Fair  from  a^  hat- 
ever  direction  you  may,  the  upi>ei*  half  of  the 
Ferris  M'heol  asserts  its  presence  in  bold  relief 
against  an  open  sky.  Its  cost  represents  ^40u.000, 
and  ic  deservedly  beare  the  palm  as  being  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  Fair. 

''We'll  meet  yon  in  Old  Vienna  for  dinner  at 
six,"  gaid  a  pretty  young  miss,  speaking  for  both 
herself  and  mother  as  the  father  turned  to  visit 
some  part  of  the  Fair  for  which  they,  evidently, 
did  not  care.  "Old  Vienna"  may  sound  like  a 
long  way  off,  but  it  isn't.  There  is  a  shorter 
route  to  it  than  crossing  the  ocean.  You  may 
surround  yourself  with  the  walls  and  realistic 
quaintness  of  that  ancient  capital  by  taking  a 
dozen  steps  from  the  white,  beaten  patli  in  the 
centre  of  this  long  thoroughfare.  Tlio  Austrian 
Village,  or  "Old  Vienna,"  represents  *^TIie  Gra- 
beu,"  a  famous  square  as  it  appeared  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago. 

There  are  a  city  hail,  a  church  and  thirty-four 
dwellings  and  shops,  all  of  which  are  original 
size.  Wiieii  the  planting  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
arc  caiiglit  by  the  western  walls  and  cupolas  how 
delightful  it  is  to  sit  in  the  cool  of  the  great 
court,  whero  hundreds  are  seated  at  small  tables, 
eating  and  drinking  the  hours  away  under  a  can- 
opy of  inuhic  and  merriment  I  And  music  !  Oh, 
such  music  !  Tlie  air  is  full  of  it^yet  there  is  nut 
too  much. 

Across  the  way  is  the  Ostrich  exhibit  from  Mr. 
Johnson's  raucji,  located  in  San  Diego  County,. 
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For  tbo  youth  wlio  has  de- 


voured untold  vohinies  of 
liinio- novel  literature  lliero 
are  scenes  in  the  two  American 
iTulijinoncanipmeuts  that  will 
make  hij  blood  inn  cold  and 
hid  Courage  weaken.  The  i-i-d 
man  is  there,  though  in  a  bi- 
sected state  of  liis  primeval 
glory,  from  Chief  "  Hail-in- 
the-Faco'' down  to  the  weel:- 
old  hahe  '*  Youug-man-af  raid- 
of-the-Fair." 

From  the  icebound  coast  of 
Northern  Europe  comes  tlio 
Laplander  willi  his  reindeei*, 
doge,  sledges  and  queer  cos- 
tumes, and  bus  built  his  vil- 
lage of  eiunnier  and  \vinu*r 
huts  beside  his  ebony  brother 
from  the  jungles  of  ^Vfrica. 
Cal.  Twenty-eight  fiill-growu  birds,  including  The  Laplander  ia  scrupulously  religious,  having: 
iho  first  ostrich  liuiched  in  Amerion,  some  eiglit  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  Lutheran  mis- 
ypars  ago,  are  shown.  A  fine  female  (specimen,  sionary  who  penetrated  his  snowy  land  long  years 
which  has  developetl  wonderful  propensities  for    ago. 

speed,  enjoys  the  distinguished  sobrifjuet  of  It  is  only  a  step  to  the  inclosure  where  one  linn- 
'*  Xancy  Hanks."  Eggs  ns  large  as  cocoauuls  dred  men,  women  and  childi-en  from  the  deserts 
are  to  bo  ecou  placed  in  the  incubators  used  for    of  iSyria  have    pitched  their  multiouloreil  tents. 


inrBIJl>-S  ASD   ftOtTDANESE  TX   TlfE   PTllECT  OF  CAIRO. 


hatching. 


FA^.0^'A,  TUE  SOfDASF.SE  BABY. 


These  are  the  Bedouin  Arabs  whose  nomadic  cus- 
toms are  to-day  what  they  were  before  history 
began.  Sixty  noble  sleeds,  of  pure  Arabian 
blnod,  are  ridden  by  llieir  dusky  masters  in  the 
wild  games  and  daring  feats  of  equestrianism. 
Six  or  eight  lleet-footied  dromedaries  belong  to 
this  Wild  East  caravan. 

Halfway  down  tlie  Midway  is  the  Cycionmia 
of  the  BeinesG  Alps  in  Switzerland,  wliich  is  ex- 
cellent. 

Opposite  is  a  similar  atirai-iion,  though  the  siit>- 
ject  it  represents  is  loss  familiar  with  snow  and 
glaciers.  It  is  a  representation  of  the  crater  of 
the  volcano  of  Kilanca,  situated  on  the  Inland  of 
Hawaii,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  i;i  its  way 
is  a  nnirvel  in  n^alism. 

Moving  shadows  from  the  Ferris  Whe*l  play 
tag  over  the  Moorish  domes  and  turrets  of  the 
Algerian  and  Tunisian  settlement,  where  gavlv 
dressed  natives  importune  the  passing  prome- 
naders  to  buy  their  wares,  which  come  all  the 
way  from  tlio  south  shores  yf  the  Mediterranean. 

*'  Of  all  mankind,"  writes  an  cznineut  Euro- 
pean traveler,  "the  American  gentleman  ia  the 
greatest  flirt.''  Wives,  sweethearts  atid  sisters, 
can  you  give  credence  to  such  an  asai?i  tion  ?  If 
he  leaves  you  "  to  go  and  see  a  man.''  keep  your 
eyo  on  him.  He  is  making  a  "sneak'' for  the 
Beauty  Show,  and  of  course  does  not  want  you. 
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reigning  queens  of  beauty,  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tnmes  of  as  many  countries,  with  whom  tlio 
American  "masher"  may  flirt  to  his  heart's 
content  if  he  but  possesses  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. It  is  said  that  women  are  awfully  jealous 
creatures  anyhow,  and  consequently  they  do  not 
take  very  kindly  to  the  Beauty  Show.  But  the 
men,  why,  they  actually  fight  for  a  place  in  the 
line  of  ticket  buyers,  which  comprises  young 
heads,  old  heads,  gray  heads,  bald  heads  and 
-even  the  ubiquitous  deadhead.  It  is  appalling 
to  witness  the  havoc  of  masculine  hearts  before 
the  altars  of  these  dazzling  sirens. 

Away  over  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  the  Island  of 
J^ava,  the  home  of  the  coflfee  tree.  We  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  products  of  this,  the  most  im- 
portant island  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  we 
know  comparatively  little  of  the  industrious  little 
brown  folks  who  live  under  its  sunny  skies.  The 
.Java  Village  is  both  an  elaborate  and  conscientious 
representation  of  a  town  built  entirely  of  bamboo, 
palm  wood,  rattan  and  leaves  of  the  sugar  palm. 
About  fifty  houses  and  shops,  including  a  Moham- 
inedan  church  and  theatre,  are  built  around  a 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  coffeehouse 
where  delicious  coffee,  tea  or  cocoa  is  served  after 
the  native  fashion.  In  features  the  Javanese  re- 
semble their  northern  neighbors,  the  Japanese, 
but  they  are  shorter  in  stature  and  much  darker 
in  color.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men, 
women  and  children  people  this  quaint  village. 
Life  must  be  a  constant  pleasure  here,  for  every- 
thing seems  to  move  so  tranquilly.  Unquestiona- 
bly, of  all  the  semi-civilized  races  represented  at 
the  Fair,  the  affable  little  Javanese  holds  a  posi- 
tion nearest  the  American  heart.  There  is  no 
mark  of  exclusiveness  in  his  nature,  and  ho  seems 
to  feel  both  proud  and  distinguished  by  the  flat- 
tering attention  shown  him.  If  you  seek  him  out 
dniing  the  working  hours  of  the  day  you  will  find 
him  seated  nnder  the  bamboo  portico  of  his  bas- 
ketlike house,  surrounded  by  a  curious  crowd, 
working  diligently  at  his  chosen  trade,  as  if  he 
were  far  across  the  seas  in  his  island  home.  If 
YOU  meet  him  in  the  evening,  strolling  down  the 
Phiisance,  like  yourself,  in  quest  of  diversion  and 
strange  sights,  you  will  see  that  his  pathway  is 
impeded  by  surging  crowds  of  curious  people. 
All  of  these  have  perhaps  visited  him  a  dozen 
times  in  his  village,  but  somehow  there  is  a  charm 
About  the  gentle  little  fellow  that  is  irresistible, 
and  he  must  be  stoppetl  and  courted.  In  color 
the  Javanese  are  about  the  shade  of  a  well-done 
sweet  potato,  and  in  their  cool  cotton  costumes 
appear  quite  as  wholesome.  The  Javanese  babies 
are  as  cute  and  frisky  as  Palmer  Cox's  own  chil- 
<lren,  the  "Brownies,"    The  visitor  should  not 


fail  to  attend  the  Javanese  theatre  wiiile  iu  the 
village.  The  plays  are  of  allegorical  or  mytho- 
logical argument,  in  which  the  players,  always 
masked,  appear  strangely  grotesque.  Thongli  re- 
sembling the  Chinese  drama  in  some  respects,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  acting  of  the  Javanese  is  far 
more  dramatic.  On  the  Chinese  stage  men  im- 
personate all  female  characters,  but  in  Java  the 
women  are  admitted  to  the  stage  profession.  In 
conclusion  of  the  entertainment,  the  orchestra, 
composed  of  twenty-four  men,  plays  several 
Ameiican  airs,  which  is  a  great  surprise  to  every- 
one. 

The  Libby  Glass  Compaiiy,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
deserves  great  credit  for  its  enterprise.  Theirs  is 
the  most  elaborate  manufacturing  display  at  the 
Fair. 

Across  the  street  is  the  exhibit  of  the  Venetian 
glass  blowers,  which  is  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

Gold  mining  in  Colorado  is  cleverly  demon- 
strated by  a  sectional  model  farther  up  the  Mid- 
way. All  of  the  modern  appliances  known  to 
gold  mining  arc  seen  in  motion,  each  automatic- 
ally performing  its  jiarticular  function. 

Not  far  away  is  the  submarine  diver,  who  has 
deserted  the  white  sands  of  the  ocean's  bottom 
and  taken  up  his  temporary  abode  in  an  ingen- 
iously constructed  tank,  where  one  may  view  him 
movi)ig  about  iu  the  transparent  waters. 

Unassuming  in  exterior  attmctiveness  is  the 
miniature  Scenic  Electric  Theatre.  But  a  visit 
to  this  doll-like  playhouse  will  prove  most  delight- 
ful. The  stago  is  not  more  than  six  or  seven  foot 
iu  width,  but  is  quite  deep.  A  charming  setting, 
in  realistic  perspective,  represents  a  scene  iu  the 
Alps,  with  shifting  light  effects  which  melt  dawn 
into  midday  and  from  midday  into  night,  inter- 
polating a  thunderstorm  and  the  rising  moonwitli 
its  glowing  on  the  snow-capped  mountain  peaks, 
with  astounding  faithfulncsss. 

The  stalwart  Teuton  knows  where  he  loves  best 
to  loiter.  You  will  find  him  at  all  times  over  in 
the  German  Village— which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
the  most  colossal  of  the  industrial  features  on  this 
strange  thoroughfare.  Great  restaurants  and  ta- 
bles by  the  hundred,  scattered  among  the  shade 
trees,  are  available  to  those  who  wish  to  cat  and 
drink  after  the  fashion  of  the  Fatherland.  Two 
excellent  bands  alternate  throughout  the  day  and 
evening.  Here  it  is  easy  to  imagine  yourself  up 
in  the  Ilartz  Mountains  or  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Rhine.  If  the  day  is  warm,  and  one  craves  the 
temperature  which  is  known  to  exist  only  within 
the  walls  of  a  refrigerator,  he  has  but  to  seek  out 
the  Ice  Railway.  This  is  a  circular  coasting  con- 
trivance on  which  large  sledges  skim  speedily  over 
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the  coating  of  manufactured  ice  to  tlie  delight 
and  comfort  of  the  perspiring  p.-vsaengers. 

A  model  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome  is  ex- 
liihited  near  the  Ice  Hallway  ;  also  a  modol  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  near  the  Ferris  Whool. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Doncffal  Industribl  Funtl  is 
shosvti  within  the  <lark  walla  of  Oonegal  t'listle 
Village.  '  Lads  and  lasses  from  the  Emerald  Isle 
curve,  weave  ami  spin  jnst  us  they  do  at  Ijome. 
The  "  Wishing  Seat"  from  the  Olant'a  Caiisewa}' 
is  reproduce*]  in  staff. 

China  is  well  reprcHonted.  A  haxtur  of  im- 
njenee  proportions,  a  joaahouse  and  theatre  under 
one  great  roof,  has  proved  to  be  a  popular  rendez- 
vous. In  the  theatre  U  an  orchestra  which  makoB 
music  unlike  anything  on  earth — excepting^  of 
conrse,  a  Ciiiuese  orchestra. 

Tliero  was  a  captive  balloon  on  the  Midway, 
which  made  ascensions  safely  an*!  successfully  to 
the  height  of  1.500  feut.  But  it  exploded,  pomo  " 
time  ago,  while  tugging  at  its  moorings.  Many 
now  say  :  '*  What  if  that  balloon  had  'busted' 
when  I  was  in  it  I*'  There  will  be  no  more  aerial 
•excursions. 

Stanley,  in  his  book  **  In  Daikcst  Africa"  tells 
of  the  savage  Dahomuyans.  Sixty-nine  of  them 
are  hero  in  all  their  barbaric  ugliness,  blacker 
than  buried  midnight  and  ns  degraded  as  the  ani- 
mals which  prowl  the  jungles  of  their  dark  land. 
It  ia  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  notch  lower  in 
the  luiuiau  scale  than  the  Amazon,  or  female 
Dahomey  warrior,  represents.  Yet  withal  they 
have  souie  human  traits.  They  believe  in  a  su- 
premo power,  but  their  forms  of  worsliip  are 
purely  idolatrous.  Daneiug  around  a  pole  on 
which  is  perched  a  hnman  skull,  or  images  of 
reptiles^,  liziirds  and  other  crawling  thing.-i,  their 
incantations  make  the  night  hideous.  Five  types 
are  represented  in  this  African  colony.  In  these 
wild  people  we  can  ea.'tily  detect  many  character- 
istics of  the  American  negro.  The  latter  has 
learned  the  language  of  civilization,  and  by  its 
teachings  has  been  raised  above  the  deplorable 
level  of  his  less  fortunate  kinsman. 

Egyptland,  or  a  small  part  of  it  at  least,  with 
its  beturbaned  populace  and  their  queer  customs, 
ia  faithfully  represented  in  the  "  Street  in  Cairo." 
Everyone  who  has  heard  of  the  World's  Fair  has 
heard  of  this  favorite  rendezvous.  Even  to  the 
smallest  details  it  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  fac-simile 
of  a  well-known  street  iu  distant  Cairo.  The 
street  is  cro<:>ke<l,  and  so  narrow  that  the  strange- 
looking  buildings  on  either  side  seem  to  be  shak- 
ing hands  at  the  roof.  Ilerc  the  realistic  aspect 
of  life  in  Egypt  is  not  marred  by  the  overpoeping 
buildings  of  adjacent  exhibits,  consequently  its 
picturosqueness  is   more  perfe<^t   from   an  ideal 


standpoint  than  any  other  of  the  vilhiges  on  the 
Midway.  Once  inside  the  arcijed  gate  von  are  in 
the  very  heart  of  Egypt's  capital,  ami  yon  cannot 
eee  out  either,  only  as  yon  gaze  upward  at  the  bine 
sky.  The  arcliitecture  coneists  of  sixty-two  shops, 
a  theatre,  temple,  mosque  and  two  drinking 
fountains.  If  you  have  dignity  when  yon  enter 
Cairo's  gate?,  you  will  forget  that  such  an  aeqni:*!- 
tion  ever  burdened  you.  In  the  language  of  some 
one,  '*  There  is  more  fun  here  than  iu  a  box  of 
monkeys."  A  voritablo  bedlam  let  loose  from 
early  morning  till  lato  at  night.  If  not  the  cor- 
pulent mother  with  her  family,  from  the  oldest 
to  the  youngest,  it  is  just  a^  likely  to  be  the  very 
proper  college  maiden  who  gnea  careening  down 
the  street  high  up  on  a  cameKs  back,  amid  the 
shouts  of  hundreds.  And  tlie  donkey  boys  with 
their  dwarfish  little  burros  are  in  great  demand 
also.  It  costs  more  to  ride  on  a  camel  than  it 
docs  on  a  donkey,  so  the  donkeys  and  their  own- 
ers u)ake  most  of  the  sport.  All  classes  atid  ages, 
from'  the  well-starched  preacher  down  to  the  be- 
grimed bootldack,  jockey  the  slothfnl  donkey 
through  exoitlng  contests  of  speed,  while  the 
throng  along  the  course  howls  itself  hoarse.  The 
donkey  buy,  in  flowing  robes,  runs  behind  and 
]dies  the  gad.  yelling  at  tht>  same  time  all  be 
knows  of  Englisii :  '•  Look  ou-ut  !  look  ou-ut !" 
In  the  shops,  along  the  way,  are  large  and 
varied  stocks  of  Egyptian  gnotis  for  sale.  At  the 
farther  end.  beside  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  is  an  en- 
campment of  Bushareens,  or  Xubian«i.  from  a  sec^ 
tioii  of  country  between  the  first  utkI  second  cat- 
aracts of  the  Nile.  Tlieir  native  dancing,  accom- 
panied by  the  clapping  of  hands  and  a  wild  song 
whieh  has  a  '*  he-he-ho-ho  "  ring  to  it,  is  barbar- 
ous in  the  extreme.  In  the  same  tent  dances  a 
party  of  Sotnlanese  from  the  far  interior  of  that 
dark  continent.  These  poojilo  are  much  darker 
than  the  Nubians  and  their  movements  and  danc- 
ing much  more  boisterous.  A  yonlhful  Sotula- 
neso  warrior,  only  twenty  months  old,  dances  about 
on  wabbling  legs,  and  shakes  the  antelope-hoof 
rattle!!,  tied  around  its  tiny  wai^t,  in  a  ludicrous 
manner. 

After  we  have  visited  this  greatest  ethuol(>gicjil 
exhibit  in  the  liistory  of  the  world — for  the  Mid- 
way Plaisance  is  such — and  find  its  children  danc- 
itig.  dancing,  dancing,  we  can  bnt  calculate  that 
humanity  must  have  taken  its  first  lenson  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  The  dances  of  the  Orient  are 
startling  \n  (heir  audacity  and  snggejjiiveness. 
Under  this  classification  nmy  he  meiiiioned  the 
women  wiio  dance  in  tlio  theatres  of  their  re- 
spective villages,  Egyjitian,  Algerian,  Turkish  and 
Persian.  As  to  the  last  nametl,  let  it  be  said  that, 
out  of  regard  f'-r  the  Aujcrican  idea  of  proi>riefcy. 
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they  have  for  the  most  part  omitted  those  move- 
ments which  are  oousidoryd  objectioiialjle.  The 
Persian  dancers  arc  both  beautiful  wwA  graceful, 
yet  their  inorcinents  lack  the  animation  and 
viviicity  that  pleases  the  Canoagian  ta^tc.  lint 
those  girls  who  dance  in  the  Egypiian  theatre  in 
the ''Street  in  Cairo,"  tlieirs  is  ihc  nangluicst 
dunce  of  all.  The  authorities  should  at  least  so 
restrict  the  programme  tliat  modest  men  and 
•women  would  nut  bo  compelled  to  leave  by  a  rear 
door  ere  the  performauco  has  scarcely  begun. 
Those  women  dance,  not  with  the  foet  and  arms, 
hut  with  the  gtomach.  llonco  tlieir  abdominal 
contortions  are  styled  tlic  '*  belly  dance." 

Two  rolebration.-?  were  held  at  tho  World  a  Fair 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  one  on  the  Ailministraiion 
Plaza  and  the  other  on  the  military  campus  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Plaisanoc, 

The  arrangements  for  the  Midway  celebration 
wero  in  charge  of  the  Concessionaires  Club.  By 
ni»on  2o,0()0  patriotic  hearts  had  gathered  around 
the  fif\gstafr»  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  ball  of  tri- 
colored  bunting.   When  the  Stars  and  Stripe*  «cro 


loosed  to  the  breeze  cheer  after  cheer  went  up 
from  people  from  all  parts  of  tlio  earth.  Never 
before  had  such  a  cosujopolitaii  gathering  saluted 
the  emblem  of  our  nation,  A  company  of  artil- 
lery from  England  d  stand ini;  army  spoke  her 
majesty's  salutation  from  the  cannon's  mouth. 
Sixty  Arabs,  mounted  on  their  gallant  steeds, 
antl  ten  camels  in  holid.ay  attire,  bore  diisky  wau- 
ilerers  from  the  desert.  It  was  a  day  for  stinngo 
people  and  queer  sights.  The  tire  races  of  man 
were  there.  The  American  Indian  was  repre- 
seutod  by  a  dozen  tribal  types.  The  Esquimau, 
in  his  suit  of  sealskin,  thought  tiic  day  quite 
warm.  The  Oahomeyan,  tlie  Nubian  and  the 
Soudanese,  fmm  the  wilda  of  Africa,  appeared  in 
neglige  attire.  Japan.  Java  and  China  lent  their 
presence  as  Mongoli:in3.  The  brown  Polynesian, 
from  the  Snmoan  and  Fiji  Islands,  whooi>cd  as 
tlie  M:day  only  c;in.  And  last,  but  nut  least,  tho 
Caucasian  of  every  land,  complexion  aiul  religion, 
joined  hands  with  his  colored  kinsman  and 
cheered  for  that  which  Americans  enjoy  and 
which  all  men  love,  "Liberty." 


rrrtsiAS  dakccco  omLs. 
From  Copyrlffbl  PbotoipDpbB  by  J.  J.  Gibson.  Cblcoeo. 


Wmi.B   SHE    HELD   OUT   THR    INFANT   FOU   HIM   TO   KIM   THKT   LOOKED   ALMOST   FIT 
TO   BE   MODKLH   FOH   AN    AliTIST    PAfNTINO    A    PICTUnE." 


A    BASEMENT    BAMBINO. 

By  Francis  S.  Palmer. 

One  evening  basincss  cullmi  me  to  the  City  I  felt  a   weighty  hand    laid    on    my  shouUler. 

Hall  in  New  York.     It  was  lute  when  I  left  there  Tliinking  an   oflicer  waa  arresting  nie  for  some 

and  started  liome.     The  uiglit  was  refreshingly  fancied  crime,  I  turned  to  remonstrate.    As  I  did 

cool  after  the  warm  summer's  day,  and  I  decided  so  the  hand  was  raised  to  my  throat,  while  an- 

to  walk  lip  Broadway  toward  my  rooms.  other  broad   palm  was  clapped  over  my  mouth. 

There  was  no  ni'^oti,  and  in  the  diirkiicsa  tlio  I  was  nearly  strangled,  and  could   not  cry  out. 


great  thoroughfare  was  aluiost  as  deserted  as  a 
street  in  Pompeii.  Now  and  then  [>oliccmou — 
who  looked  strong  enough  to  be  gladiators  of  the 
burie<l  city — sauntered  Iicavily  by  ;  or  a  late  rev- 
eler passed  me,  the  wine  still  daticing  in  his  feet. 
But  for  the  most  part  all  was  quiet  and  forsaken. 
I  had  walked  about  a  mile,  and  was  crossing  a 


By  the  dim  light  1  eaw  1  was  in  the  power  of  a 
large  man;  lie  was  dragging  mo  into  the  cross 
street. 

1  struggled  desperately^  but  could  make  no 
outory,  nor  impede  my  captor's  movements.  He 
seemed  a  giant  iu  size  and  strength,  and  no  doubt 
waa  dragging  me  to  some  footpad's  den.     Seeing 


narrow  street  which  intersected  Broadway,  when    resistance  waa  useless,  1  submitted,  letting  myself 
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be  led  along  ;  as  a  reward  the  grip  on  my  throat 
was  loosened. 

In  a  few  moments  I  saw  that  we  were  going 
into  a  cellarway.  Haring  traversed  a  passage,  we 
came  to  a  basement  room.  Here  there  was  a  faint 
light.  I  was  laid  on  my  back  along  the  damp 
iloor,  the  giant  bending  over  me  and  resting  one 
knee  on  my  chest. 

Another  peraon  came  and  looked  down  at  me  ; 
this  was  a  young  girl  dressed  in  the  picturesque 
garb  of  an  Italian  peasant — a  drees  which  the 
women  who  accompany  organ  grinders  have  made 
familiar.  I  had  traveled  in  Italy,  and  to  me  this 
girl  seemed  more  the  genuine  article  than  the 
poor  bedraggled  creatures  from  the  slums  of  Ital- 
ian cities  who  patrol  onr  streets.  As  she  moved 
her  step  was  springy,  and  her  eyes  were  yet 
bright  with  the  reflection  of  sunny  southern 
skies. 

I  looked  more  carefully  at  the  man,  and  saw 
that  he,  too,  was  an  Italian  ;  large  rings  were  in 
his  ears,  and  his  swarthy,  fiery  features  were  not 
in  keeping  with  the  shoddy  suit  which  covered 
his  athletic  frame.  He  would  have  made  a  splen- 
did bandit  for  an  opera  chorus. 

While  he  held  me  down  the  girl  rifled  my 
pockets ;  a  gold  watch  and  my  pocketbook  re- 
warded her  search.  She  tlien  asked  her  com- 
panion what  they  should  do  with  me.  During 
my  travels  I  hud  learned  a  little  Italian,  and  I 
made  out  his  reply  to  be  as  follows  :  **  No  one  has 
seen  us  come  to  this  hole,  and  no  one  need  ever 
know  we  have  been  here.  Now  we  have  money  to 
pay  the  way  home.  A  ship  goes  to-morrow.  I'll 
twist  his  neck,  dig  a  hole  here  and  bury  him  ; 
deud  men  keep  still.  You  know  he'll  not  be  the 
first  Fve  killed." 

He  had  tied  a  cloth  tightly  over  my  mouth,  so 
I  could  not  speak.  My  only  hope  seemed  the 
girl,  and  I  watched  her  as  she  stood  over  me. 
She  was  thinking,  and  in  spite  of  the  soft  cnrves 
of  her  face  her  expression  was  hard  enough  to 
make  her  seem  a  fit  mate  for  a  murderer. 

When  she  spoke  it  was  in  a  matter-of-fact 
Toice. 

"Giovanni,  if  yon  killed  others,  it  was  your 
business  ;  you  were  an  outlaw  then — one  •f  the 
mountain  band.  That  was  different.  Why  not 
get  rid  of  this  man  in  some  other  way  V 

Just  then  there  sounded  a  faint  cry,  the  quer- 
ulous wail  of  an  infant.  The  young  woman  went 
across  the  basement  to  a  shadowy  corner,  and 
when  she  reappeared  she  carried  a  babe  in  her 
arms.  Her  face  was  quite  transformed,  and  even 
the  man  smiled. 

When  the  child  was  ready  to  go  she  put  it 
down  on  tlie  floor.     Crawling  to  me,  it  stretched 


out  its  fingers  and  stroked  my  face.     The  young 
mother  cried  out : 

"  See,  it  likes  him — the  little  dear  !  We  must 
not  kiU  him." 

The  man  grew  impatient. 

"After  robbing  him,  shall  we  let  him  go,  and 
BO  be  caught  ?  or  shall  me  give  him  back  the 
money,  and  so  lose  our  chance  of  getting  out  of 
this  accursed  land  ?  Then  youM  never  seo 
Avento,  for  I  can't  earn  enough  money  to  take 
US  there.  They  say  I'm  too  fierce  for  a  work- 
man." 

He  made  a  gesture  to  drive  the  baby  away,  and 
it,  frightened,  began  to  cry.  The  mother  caught 
it  up,  quieted  it,  and  turned  angrily. 

"  See  what  yon  did  !  You're  a  perfect  bear  !" 
Then,  after  a  pause  :  "  Giovanni,  when  you  left 
Avento  you  promised  me  and  the  Holy  Mother 
that  you  would  never  again  kill  a  man." 

He  said  nothing,  and  she  continued  : 

**  And  just  now  you  were  about  to  forget.  That 
is  because  we  robbed  him  :  one  thiug  leads  to  an- 
other. Promise  again — by  this  little  one,  our  own 
lovely  Bambino — that  you  will  rob  and  kill  no 
more.  Do  this,  as  you  love  me — as  you  love  this 
little  one  !" 

While  she  held  out  the  infant  for  him  to  kiss 
they  looked  almost  fit  to  be  models  for  an  artist 
painting  a  picture. 

For  a  moment  ho  hesitated  ;  but  her  influence 
seemed  paramount,  and  gradually  his  face  soft- 
ened ;  he  gave  the  oath  she  asked  for. 

"Shall  wo  let  this  man  go  ?"  he  asked,  in  a 
strangely  gentle  voice.  His  knee  was  still  on  my 
chest. 

He  was  still  bending  over  me,  and  I  thought  I 
heard  her  answering  "Yes,"  when  there  was  a 
rush  from  the  passageway,  and  a  man  flung  him- 
self upon  the  Italian. 

Giovanni  was  taken  by  surprise ;  but  in  a  mo- 
ment he  had  recovered  himself,  and  the  two  men 
struggled  across  the  basement  on  seemingly  even 
terras.  The  newcomer  wore  a.  policeman's  uni- 
form. 

For  an  instant  I  lay  watching  them,  then  I  saw 
the  girl,  still  holding  the  baby  in  her  arms,  draw 
a  stiletto  from  her  bosom  and  spring  toward  the 
combatants.     Leaping  to  my  feet,  I  seized  her. 

"  Stop  that  I"  I  cried.  "  Leave  things  to  me. 
I'll  be  your  friend  !" 

Suddenly  there  sounded  several  sharp  blows, 
such  as  are  made  by  a  policeman's  club,  and  the 
Italian,  stunned,  dropped  to  the  floor. 

Seeing  that  his  prisoner  was  safe,  the  oflicer 
turned  to  me. 

"  I  thought  this  big  feller  was  hangin'  round 
here  fur  no  good,  an'  I've  been  layin'  fur  him.    A 
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-watchman  jnst  told  me  he  saw  him  draggin'  a 
man  into  a  basement  along  here.  I  guess  I  didn't 
get  here  any  too  quick,  eh  P'  Then,  as  the  light 
fell  on  my  face,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Why,  if  it  ain't 
Mr.  Duncan  !" 

I  recognized  him  also.  He  was  a  man  that  I 
had  beeil  instrumental  in  putting  on  the  force. 

"Kelly,"  said  I,  "you  remember  what  I  did 
for  you.  Now  I  want  you  to  do  something  for 
me. 

"  Mr.  Duncan,  yon  put  this  coat  on  me,  an'  I'll 
do  what  I  can — all  tliat'a  lawful." 

"  Then  step  into  the  passageway  and  wait  there 
for  five  minutes  while  I  talk  to  this  woman." 

He  obeyed,  and  I  turned  to  the  girl ;  she  was 
weeping  over  Giovanni's  prostrate  figure. 

"Now  attend  to  me,"  I  said,  in  my  best  Ital- 
ian. "  Perhaps  I  can  make  all  right.  He  is  not 
hurt  badly.  Try  to  understand  me  and  answer 
my  questions.  How  do  you  and  this  man  happen 
to  be  hero  ?" 

The  mountain  Italians  are  impulsive — as  sus- 
ceptible to  kindness  as  on  other  occasions  they 
are  fierce  and  cruel.  In  her  distress  the  poor  girl 
was  eager  to  believe  me  a  friend.  She  slipped  the 
watch  and  purse  into  my  hand  as  she  replied  : 

"I  will  tell  you  all.  I  come  from  Avento.  I 
am  the  daughter  of  Massaro  Alisti,  the  innkeeper, 
and  I  ran  away  to  marry  Giovanni.  At  last  we 
came  here,  and  now  we  want  to  go  back  to  Italy. 
Oh,  how  unfortunate  we  are  !'* 

Possibly  she  was  passionate  and  untamed,  I 
thought ;  yet  there  was  something  about  her 
which  forced  me  to  believe  in  her  honesty.  I  put 
more  questions,  and  learned  that  Giovanni  had 
for  several  days  been  without  work.  To-night, 
desperate  for  want  of  money,  ho  had  been  led  to 
resort  to  methods  which  bad  served  him  among 


the  Italian  hills.  I  remembered  Avento,  a  pretty 
village  on  the  slope  of  the  Alps,  and  I  could  no& 
help  pitying  this  pair  of  impulsive,  untaught 
peasants. 

I  called  in  the  policeman,  who  was  waiting  out- 
side. 

"Kelly,  you  were  mistaken  in  thinking  these 
people  were  about  to  do  me  an  injury  when  yon 
appeared.  All  they  want  to  do  is  to  leave  the 
country.  Now,  I  promise  to  see  that  they  leave 
by  the  first  outgoing  ship.  And  I  want  you  to 
forget  all  about  this  affair.  Can  you  do  that  for 
me?" 

He  looked  perplexed. 

"  Well,  it's  a  little  queer,  that's  a  fact.  But  if 
you'll  make  no  complaint,  why,  that  lets  me 
out.     So,  all  right — seein'  it's  you,  Mi;.  Duncan." 

He  turned,  and  we  heard  his  heavy  footsteps 
ascending  to  the  street.  The  girl  looked  re- 
lieved. 

Giovanni  soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
clubbing  he  had  got,  which  was  notliing  very  seri- 
ous to  a  man  of  his  strength.  Having  arranged 
with  the  woman  that  they  should  meet  me  the 
next  day,  or,  rather,  later  in  the  same  day,  for  it 
was  long  past  midnight,  I  made  my  way  out  of 
the  basement.  This  proved  to  bo  under  an  old 
building  which  was  being  repaired,  and  was  empty 
and  open. 

Soon  after  daylight  I  went  to  the  ofiice  of  a 
steamship  line,  then  to  the  wharf.  The  little  fam- 
ily were  there  before  me.  I  gave  the  young  wife 
tickets  for  the  passage,  and  also  money  to  take 
them  to  her  beloved  Avento. 

As  the  great  ship  swung  out  from  her  wharf  a 
girlish  figure  held  up  a  child,  which  crowed  and 
waved  its  arms.  It  was  the  savior  of  us  all — the 
Bambino  of  the  Basement. 


ASTERS   AND    GOLDEN-ROD. 

By  Charles  H.  Cranoall. 

Tbm  year  is  like  a  king.     In  winter  days 

He  sheathes  himself  in  ioe,  a  glittering  mail, 
In  which  his  enemies  he  mny  nssail — 

Guarding  his  throne  in  cold  and  bitter  ways. 

A  king  again,  aside  he  quickly  lays 

His  helm  and  greaves  when  Summer  winds  her  frail 
But  potent  Hpell  about  him  in  some  dale 

latere  Nature  acts  her  royal  mimic  plays. 


Yet.  (u  his  feet  again,  at  touch  of  Frost, 

He  leaps  from  dalliance,  breathes  the  northern  air. 
Drinks  deep  the  musk  wine  that  the  maidi  hare  trod, 

And  cri^s:  "September,  vassal,  art  thou  lost? 
Ho!  I  am  king;  my  royal  robes  TU  wear  — 
Th«  pvrple  aster  and  the  golden-rod:" 


HUNTING    NEW    ENGLAND   ANCESTORS. 

By  G.  a.  Davis, 


The  ancestors  belonged  to  Amanda,  and  it  Lad 
been  the  desire  of  lier  lifo  for  many  yeara  to  visit 
the  little  town  wlicrc  thoy  had  dwelt,  and  whcro 
her  mother  was  born  eighty  years  ago.  From  her 
infancy  Amanda  hod  hoard  tales  of  the  Rev.  Jo- 
eiali  Ward,  her  grandfather,  who  lived  in  tlio  old 
parsonage,  and  of  lior  great-uncle,  Major  Rnggles, 
who  lived  in  the  grand  Colonial  house,  and  whoso 
Tiieco  had  married  the  Preabyterian  minister. 
Tlio  Rev.  Josinh's  daughter  hud  described  the 
little  village  among  the  hills,  and  lovingly  dwelt 
oi:  all  tiio  features  of  the  pliico  ;  and  now,  when 
lier  daughter  and  I  were  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  ITaddon,  it  seemed  impious  not  to  stop  and 
seek  for  the  vestiges  of  the  old  houses,  and  hunt 
up  some  old  people  who  might  remember  tho  two 
families  now  quite  scattered  abroad. 

So  we  drove  into  Had  don  one  early  September 
morning.  It  is  tho  most  remote  and  silent  of 
little  hamlets,  quite  girdled  round  with  hills,  and 
out  of  hearing  of  tho  shriek  of  the  locomotive. 
Nothing  could  be  more  sleepy  than  its  aspect,  as 
wc  drove  through  tho  single  wide,  dusty  street, 
grass- bordered  and  shaded  by  the  faniiliiir  heavy 
elms.  The  junction  of  two  roads,  with  a  tall  sign- 
post, marked  the  beginning  of  tho  town,  if  town 
it  could  be  calictl,  and  two  old  houses,  cither  one 
of  which  might  havo  been  tJio  residence  of  tho 
stalely  Major,  faced  each  other  near  the  fork. 
Nearly  all  the  liouses  looked  old  and  gray  in 
their  narrow  dooryarda  darkened  with  elms  and 
maples;  tho  "Queen  Anne"  structure,  Heaven 
bo  praised  I  was  a  thing  unknown,  and  tho  local 
house  ]>aintor  recogni^ied  no  tints  but  orthodox 
white  and  sober  grays  anJ  browns.  There  was  a 
bit  of  a  common,  witli  a  baud  stand  in  the  mid- 


dle, and  a  staving  red-brick  church  looking  down 
on  it,  and  the  post  office  and  a  single  store  over 
the  way,  ami  tliat  Avas  all.  No  hotel,  no  "drug 
store,"  no  saloon — absolutely  no  provision  for  tlio 
loafing  native  or  the  casual  hungry  and  thirsty 
traveler.  A  little  farther  on  among  tho  whito 
houses  and  tho  trim  dooryarda  was  set  tho  liigh 
school,  glaring  like  tho  clnirch  in  new  rod  bricks  ; 
and  just  beyond  was  tho  old  graveyard,  wild  with 
ragged  grass  and  crawling  blackberry  vines,  and 
crowdci]  full  of  dark  slato  and  sandstone  slabs, 
under  which  tho  rude  forefathers  of  ITaddon  sleep 
wndisturbed  by  any  now  arrivals.  Nobody  was  in 
tho  streets,  nobody  was  lounging  about  tho  store. 
On  a  blackboard  at  tho  post-oflice  window  wo  read 
a  statement,  inscribed  in  chalk,  to  the  effect  that 
the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Lucinda  Stout  would  take 
place  this  day  at  2  P.  m.,  interment  in  tho  Now 
Cemetery;  but  beyond  this  notice  of  the  dead  we 
saw  no  signs  of  tho  living. 

"We  must  hunt  nptho  oldest  inhabitant,"  said 
Amanda,  "or  go  to  tho  minister." 

"Perhaps  Mrs.  Stout  was  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant," I  suggested. 

Hero  wo  saw  a  gray  man,  advanced  in  years  but 
not  aged,  serious  and  lean,  and  looking  as  if  lio 
might  i)o  the  Inhabitant's  younger  brother,  emerg- 
ing from  tlie  high  echool.  Ho  crossed  the  road 
toward  us,  and  wo  could  do  no  better  than  stop 
and  hail  him. 

"  Can  you  direct  us  to  tho  hotel  ?"  was  our  first 
question, 

"  There's  no  hotel,"  he  replied. 

"  What !  Then  where  do  people  go  when  they 
stop  here  ?" 

"  Well,  there  had  ought  to  be  one  j  but  wo  don't 
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have  many  folks  piissin'  through.     Waa  you  in- 
temlin'  to  stop  over  night  P'' 

"  Wo  came/'  suU]  Amanda,  eagerly,  "  to  look 
for  an  oUl  house.  Aly  inotlier's  family  lived  licro 
eighty  years  ago,  and  I  want  to  linil  tha  house 
where  elie  waa  loni — her  fatlier  was  thu  Kev.  Jo- 
siah  Ward,  j)a3tor  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church — 
and  tliG  house  where  her  uncle.  Major  Kuggles, 
lived." 

The  rrray  man  comUod  his  beard  with  his  fin- 
gers, and  looked  reflectively  down  thtf  street. 

"  Woll,  that's  6tandin*yct;  yis,  you  can  see 
that.  Mia'  Dnnu'ti  Hvin*  there  now;  her  hus- 
band's mother  was  a  Ituggles.  She's  considerable 
of  an  invaleed,  but  I  guess  she'll  see  yoii,  and  I 
presume  she  can  tell  you  what  yon  want  to  know. 
If  you'll  take  me  up  ia  your  kerridge,''  said  the 
Inhabitant,  looking  at  the  driver,  *' I'll  go  along 
with  you  to  the  house,  and  if  yon  cahn't  see  Mis' 
Dunn,  why,  I  might  be  able  to  lake  you  to  some 
other  folks  in  the  town."' 

This  wa3  a  joyful  beginning.  Onr  friend 
climbed  into  the  frotit  seat,  and  Amanda,  be- 
tween her  thanks  for  his  assistance,  assiduously 
explained  that  she  needed  no  information  from 
tho  •'  invaleed,'*  but  incro  permission  to  look  at 
the  house. 

Wo  drove  back  through  tho  quiet,  dnsty  street, 
back  to  tho  meeting  of  tho  roads  and  tho  old  fin- 
ger post,  atid  stopped  at  tlio  lirst  old  house  which 
we  had  passed.    It  stood  close  upon  tho 
road,  its  weather-stained    square  front 
darkened   by  a   row   of    maples   whose 
boughs  brushed  the  mossy  old  roof  ;  the 
porch  over  the  door  had  carving  on  its 
jutting  front,  and  there  was  an  elabo- 
rate fan- shaped  window  above  it,  quite 
gray  with  thick  dust  and  immemorial  * 

cobwebs.  All  the  faded  green  blinds 
were  tightly  shut  and  darkened  ;  it 
seemed  impossible  that  there  could  ever 
have  been  faces  at  tho  windows,  or 
voices  and  laughter  heard  where  tho 
fitilluess  was  so  dead.  The  stone  door- 
step had  been  worn  into  a  glossy  hollow 
Years  ago,  but  no  more  feet  trod  it  now  ; 
the  little  brick  path  was  green  and 
slippery  with  moss,  and  little  heart- 
Bhai>ed  leaves  and  tliiu  pale  grass  push- 
ed through  tho  cliinks  between  the 
bricks.  Further  along  the  fence  was 
broken  away,  and  a  brown  foot  track 
led  round  to  tho  kitchen  door  through 
rank,  unmown  grass,  and  broken-down 
grapevines  fallen  from  their  rotted  trel- 
lises and  left  to  straggle  with  their 
ripening  burdens  wherever  they  would. 


Wo  stood  on  the  stone  step  and  lifted  the  heavy 
iron  knocker,  but  nothing  responded  to  its  hol- 
low rappings. 

•'  I'll  go  round  and  cull  tho  girl,"  said  our  gray 
friend,  and  disappeared  beyond  the  wilderness  of 
vines.  When  ho  returned  he  pointed  over  liia 
shoulder  to  indicate  that  wo  were  expected  at  tho 
kitchen  door,  and,  snccinctly  remarking,  "  It's  all 
right,**  walked  straightway  down  the  street  and 
vanished. 

The  kitchen  door  had  its  porch,  too,  and  its 
worn  stone  step,  and  there  stood  a  slim,  sharp- 
faced  girl,  with  short  curly  hair,  expectantly 
smiling. 

"  Mis'  Dunn's  in  bed,"  she  said,  cheerily  hasten- 
ing before  us  into  the  unknown.  "You  kin  go 
right  in — she  don't  miud,"  And  without  waiting 
for  any  protest  she  crossed  a  low-studded  living 
room  on  the  left,  pushed  open  a  door,  and 
called  out,  briskly  :  '*  Here's  two  ladies  to  see  yon. 
Mis'  Dunn  !'* 

It  was  evidently  the  etiquette  of  Iladdon  to 
"go  right  in,"  so  wo  went.  It  was  a  stuffy,  dark 
little  bedroom,  crowded  with  lieavy  old  furniture, 
and  on  the  bed  was  a  thin,  haggard  old  woman 
feebly  trying  to  struggle  into  an  upright  posture. 
Amanda  flew  to  help  her  up  aud  to  apologize  for 
our  intrusion  ;  no  explanation  was  possible  till 
Mrs.  Dunn  was  on  her  feet, 

"  I  dono  as  I'm   fit  to  see  folks  to-duy,"  sho 
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vailed,  feebly,  pushing  back  her  hair  and  staring 
at  US.  '*  Ef  I  can  move  my  poor  old  broken 
limb  ril  try  to  git  out  in  the  settin'  room  ;  but 
Fm  jest  as  full  as  I  can  be  of  rheumatis  and 
dumb  agar.  Oh,  deary  me  V*  and  moaning  out 
these  and  other  broken  plaints,  Mrs.  Dunn  hob- 
bled into  tlie  outer  room  and  sank  into  the  big 
calico-covered  rocker  by  the  stove.  She  had  one 
of  those  delicate,  keen  New  England  faces,  where 
every  line  is  clear  and  determined,  and  sharp-cut 
like  a  cameo,  and  pain  had  carved  it  with  still 
sharper  lines. 

She  listened  while  Amanda  explained  our  er- 
rand, and  became  feebly  alive  to  the  dramatic  in- 
terest of  the  situation  which  the  curly-headed 
girl  was  eagerly  drinking  in. 

**  Why,  yes,  yes,  this  is  the  old  Ruggles  honse," 
she  said,  with  some  animation.  "  And  air  you 
related  to  the  old  Major  ?  My  husband's  mother 
was  a  Kuggles  ;  I've  heerd  him  tell  about  the 
family  time  an'  agen,  and  along  in  Uncle  Ephra- 
im's  last  days  he  sent  fur  him  to  come  on  and 
take  kcer  o'  him  and  Aunt  Polly.  We  come  here 
from  my  home  iu  Vermont  forty  year  ago.  What 
did  you  say  your  name  was  ?" 

Auianda  satisfied  her. 

And  who  was  your  mother  ?  Amandy.  Ward — 
I've  heerd  there  was  a  minister  of  that  name  here  ; 
but  oh,  deary,  deary  me  !  I'm  such  a  poor  super- 
annooated  old  woman,  I  can't  seem  to  remember 
nothiu'.  My  memory's  all  giv'  out,  and  Fm  so 
feeble,  I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  things 
straight  in  my  head.  When  did  you  say  your 
folks  lived  here?" 

*•  My  grandfather  was  pastor  of  the  church  in 
1790  ;  my  mother  married  and  left  here  sixty 
years  ago.  I  suppose  it's  almost  useless  to  try  to. 
find  anyone  who  knew  her,"  said  Amanda,  sud- 
denly becoming  hopeless.  Mrs.  Dunn  moaned, 
and  the  girt  giggled. 

"  Dear,  dear  I  ef  my  husband  was  here  he'd  hev 
it  all  at  his  finger  ends — but  I  can't  remember 
uothin'  nowadays.  I  expect  there's  folks  livin' 
yet  who  could  tell  you  somethiu'.  What  was  it 
you  wanted  to  know  ?" 

"I  only  want  to  see  the  old  houses,"  began 
Amanda. 

"Well,  this  is  the  Ruggles  house  ;   it's  .  ben : 
some  altered,  but  the  rooms  is  mostly  the  same. 
My  husband  he  fixed  things  up  a  little  ahfter  the 
old  folks  died." 

"And  the  old  furniture ?"  I  inquired.  I  had 
already  taken  stock  of  all  that  was  visible  in  the 
living  room,  and  discovered  only,  two  pieces 
which  could  date  back  a  century :  a  sideboard 
with  spindle  legs  and  a  bowed  front,  overlaid 
with  numberless  coats  of  vamiBh  upon  aocretions 


of  dirt ;  and  a  tall  square  clock  on  a  shelf,  with 
a  looking  glass  below  the  face. 

'*  Well,  there's  some  old  pieces  left ;  my  hus- 
band he  sot  a  good  deal  by  them,  but  after  the 
old  folks  died  the  relations  all  come  on,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  scatterin'  of  'em.  Let  me 
see,"  said  Mrs.  Dunn,  feebly  peering  forward, 
*'  Have  I  ever  seen  you  before  ?  Yon  ain't  beu 
here  in  my  hnsband's  lifetime,  hev  you  ?" 

"  No,  never." 

*'Per'aps  the  ladies  would  like  to  see  the  rooms 
upstairs.  Mis*  Dunn,"  interjected  the  handmaid 
at  this  |K)int.  "  There's  the  clock  up  there  and 
the  oli  picture." 

"Deary  me,  yes  !  I'd  forgot  the  old  portrait," 
said  Mrs.  Dunn,  becoming  quite  excited.  "My 
husband  he  sot  great  store  by  that  portrait.  He 
sent  it  to  the  Ceuteunial — hed  it  cleaned  up  and 
boxed  ;  and  it  cost  considerable.  Is  it  up  garret, 
Mary  ?" 

"  In  the  north  chamber,"  said  Mary. 

"  But  who  is  it  ?"  asked  Amanda. 

"It's  the  first  minister*  Sam'el  Ruggles,  who 
preached  here  in  lt>20— wa'n't  it  1620,  Mary  ?" 

"I  dono,"  said  Mary.  "It's  real  old,  and  he's 
got  on  a  wig,  and  white  pieces  round  his  neck." 

*'Then  it  must  be  my  great-grandfather — no, 
not  in  1620,"  said  Amanda,  becoming  dazed  with 
dates.  Mrs.  Dunn  tried  to  explain  how  her  hus- 
band knew,  all  about  it,  mingling  her  laments 
over  his  unavoidable  absence  with  wails  over  her 
"  dumb  ager,"  and  had  begun  a  narrative  of  a 
bad  fall  five  years  ago,  the  breaking  of  her  hip, 
and  the  setting  of  the  wrong  one  by  the  doctor, 
when  Mary  again  interrupted.  The  story  of  the 
hip  was  an  old  one,  but  we  were  novelties  in 
Haddon. 

"  Shall  I  take  the  ladies  up  in  the  north  cham- 
ber and  show  'em  the  picture  ?"  she  shouted, 
with  a  step  toward  the  door. 

"  Yes,  yes,  take  'em  right  up ;  I  wish  I  could 
go  with  you,  but  I  ain't  ben  upstairs  in  I  dono 
how  long " 

Mary  drove  us  before  her,  without  waiting  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  sentence,  into  a  chill  hall 
opening  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  shut  the 
door  on  Mrs.  Dunn's  bewailings. 

The  stairs  were  steep,  with  dark  spindling  ban- 
isters, and  heavy  hewn  beams  crossed  the  low 
ceiling.  The  warm  smell  of  the  kitchen  regions 
was  shut  out,  .and  in  its  stead  we  breathed  the 
clean  cool  cellary  odor  of  such  old  houses,  a 
flavor  of  age  and  stagnation.  Upstairs  the  cham- 
bers were  darkened,  the  floors  sunken  in  slopes 
and  waves ;  the  doors  sagged,  and  the  window 
frames  had  settled  gently  out  of  the  perpendicn- 
lar.    In  each  was  ^e  same  faded  carpet  with  m 
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Btaring  pattern  mercifully  toned  down  by  Timo ; 
Bparse  bits  of  old  cliorry-wood  furniture;  old  look- 
ing glasses,  tall  Hiui  narrow,  with  surfaces  breathed 
upun  and  blurrad  as  if  ghosts  bad  passed  over 
them,  and  beds  \s']iose  mountainous  slopes  of 
feathers  Avere  covered  with  elaborate  patchuork 
quills  and  crowned  with  disproportionately  liny 
pillows.  The  homespun  linen  was  yellow  and  the 
patchwork  faded  ;  it  was  years,  perhaps  decades, 
since  the  sheets  had  been  turned  down  or  the 
pillows  pressed.  Everything  was  shut  up,  chilly, 
silent  and  finished  ;  the  rooms  were  like  cells  in 
an  old  tomb  where  the  old  times  were  burled. 

**  Uere's  the  picture,"  said  Mary,  dragging 
forth  a  packing  box  from  a  corner. 

The  nails  had  been  drawn,  and  slie  took  ont  the 
portrait  in  its  venerable  tarnished  frame,  the  Pu- 
ritan divine  painted  in  flat,  shadowless  tones,  like 
a  modern  bit  nf  decorative  art,  with  a  prim  fare 
purged  by  tlie  painter  of  all  earthly  passions,  as 
befitted  his  sacred  calling,  two  tliin  fingers  shut 
in  a  Bible,  a  long  white  wig  framing  his  narrow 
features,  and  white  bands  under  his  chin. 

•'T]iat*8  him,"  said  Mary,  proudly.  "They 
built  this  house  for  him,  and  he  preached  in  the 
first  church  here." 

'*  Not  ju  1G20,"  I  ventured. 

**  Yes,  1620  ;  that's  what  Mis*  Dunn  always 
Bays.  I  expect  shcs  heard  her  husband  tell  it 
all." 

*'  Has  Mrs.  Dunn  no  children  living  ?" 

'*  She's  got  her  eon  ;  lie  lives  here.  He  ain't 
merried.*' 

'*  And  does  he  take  good  care  of  her  ?  She 
seems  so  weak  and  ill.** 

Mary  screwed  up  her  mouth  at  the  Puritan 
minister. 

•'  Wellj  I  guess  he  don*t  do  too  much  for  Ij^r  ; 
he  ain't  xer'^  stiddy^*'  she  said,  and  hiughed  sug- 
gestively. 

Visions  of  orgies  in  this  dead  house  of  the  old 
Colonial  pastor  floated  before  our  eyes  ;  Mrs. 
Dunn's  misery  took  a  new  meaning. 

We  found  that  j>oor  lady  quite  braced  up  on  our 
return,  since  she  had  had  a  few  minutes'  breath- 
ing space  to  realize  the  occasion. 

**  Fm  dretful  sorry  I  can't  tell  ye  something 
about  your  folks/*  she  begun,  with  a  dim  anima- 
tion. *'  Tve  ben  trying  to  think  who  could. 
Old  Mis'  Storrs  would  know  ;  she  remembered 
everybody  that  used  to  live  here,  and  where  they 
was  buried.  There  wasn't  a  grave  in  the  old 
buryin' ground  that  she  couldn't  tell  yon  when 
it  was  dug  and  wliosc  it  wtvs ;  they  used  to  go  to 
her  to  find  out  about  the  old  family  graves  where 
the  stones  was  gone,  and  slie  knew  every  one  on 
'em.    1  expect  Mis'  Storrs  knew  your  mother  well. 


What  was  her  name  ?     Did  you   say  $he  was  a 
Ruggles  ?" 

*' Ward  —  but  where  does  Mrs.  Storra  live?" 
cried  Amanda,  with  joy.     '*  Can  we  see  her  ?" 

*'  She's  dead/'  said  Mary,  with  a  broad  grin. 

*'  .She's  ben  dead  goin'  on  four  year,"  said  Mrs. 
Dunn,  regretfully.  **  Oh,  dear,  dear  me  !  what 
um  I  left  here  for  ? — such  a  useless,  sufferin*  old 
crcetur  I  Mis'  Storrs  is  dead,  but  I  guess  old  Lady 
Byles  is  livin'  yet — ain't  she,  Mary  ?  She's  got  a 
great  memory " 

Aud  here  Mrs.  Dunn  was  preparing  a  lament 
over  her  own  clouded  mind,  but  Amanda,  haviug 
exchanged  querying  looks  with  me  for  the  past 
few  seconds,  now  rose  hopelessly.  It  was  clear 
that  we  had  exhausted  the  present  source  of 
knowledge.  We  had  seen  the  Buggies  house, 
and  now  we  must  lind  the  residence  of  the  Kev. 
Josiah,  and  hunt  up  the  ancient  playmates  of  his 
daughter,  whom  Amanda  had  fondly  dreained  of 
finding. 

We  had  hard  work  to  fBt  away,  for  all  Mrs. 
Dunn's  hospitable  instincts,  long  dormant,  rose 
in  arms  ;  but  we  escaped,  and  following  our  first 
intentions,  set  our  faces  toward  the  minister's 
house.  He  lived  next  to  the  post  office,  Mary 
said  ;  but  she  was  not  hopeful  of  our  enocess  with 
him,  and  giggled  so  consumedly  at  the  idea  of 
his  hunting  up  the  church  records  for  us  that  we 
were  rather  daunted  in  our  pursuit.  But  we 
went,  dismissing  our  charioteer,  and  settling  down 
for  a  long  afternoon,  if  not  a  night,  in  Haddon  ; 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  we  had  found  the  last 
incumbent  of  the  church  once  ruled  by  Josiah 
Ward,  and  were  sitting  in  his  brand-new  study, 
shut  in  with  a  blazing  kerosene  stove  and  a  strong 
smell  of  hot  varnish. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  large,  stolid  man, 
with  a  bucolic  expression  that  pervaded  his  very 
boots.  His  mind  worked  slowly,  and  did  not  suc- 
cessfully grapple  with  our  errand  ;  to  the  very 
last  he  remained  persuaded  that  it  was  the  b.ire 
fact  of  Josiah's  existence  that  we  wished  to  ascer- 
tain ;  and  that  instead  of  hunting  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  houa-fide  ancestor,  Amanda  desired  to 
bo  informed  whether  the  ancestor  himself  had 
ever  existed.  He  didn't  know  of  any  church  rec- 
ords ;  and  questioned  as  to  the  aged  persons  still 
above  ground  in  lladdon,  he  with  pains  and  dif- 
ficulty at  last  evolved  the  names  of  three.  Deacon 
Judson  lived  at  the  fifth  house  beyond  the  feed 
store,  and  could  perhaps  tell  us  the  names  of  the 
early  ministers,  and  the  dates  of  their  pastorate ; 
Old  Lady  Byles  was  much  sought  after  by  all  vis- 
itors for  her  conversational  powers  and  surpris- 
ing memory  ;  and  obi  Mr.  Powers  was  the  son 
of  a  patriarch  who  had  made  the  first  clearing  in 
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Haildon,  and  know  everybody  who  had  over  lived 
on  the  spot,  from  the  last  Indian  down  to  the  dutu 
of  his  deceiLse. 

"But  I  should  atlviso  you  to  consult  the  Gazct- 
ieer,'*  were  hia  purtiug  words — aud  so  we  left 
Li  01. 

It  was  ncariug  on  to  the  lioiir  of  dinner,  and 
imperatively  necessary  not  only  tliat  board  but 
bed  as  well  should  bo  secured  for  us  in  Iladdou, 
na  a  visit  to  each  of  the  three  fountains  of  infor- 
mation would  carry  ua  lung  past  tlm  time  when 
ilie  solitary  atago  departed  to  meat  a  woatward- 
hound  train.  Inquiry  at  the  atoro  obtained  for 
lis  the  names  of  possible  ladies  who  would  take  us 
in  for  the  night ;  and  after  an  hour's  weary  wan 
dering,  and  appeals  on  my  part  at  divers  doors, 
while  Amanda^  exhausted,  B;it  drooping  in  the 
band  stand,  wo  secured  a  lodging  with  a  smiling, 
pink-cheeked  Mvti.  Frost,  who  wore  her  gray  hair 
woven  into  two  liairpins  over  her  brow,  for  future 
"crimps,"  and  who  possessed  a  grown-up  son 
and  "took  school  teachers." 

Mr.  Frost  had  already  heard  all  about  ua,  and 
why  we  wore  iu  Haddon,  and  botti  he  and  his 
pink-aud-white  mother  were  excited  to  the  deep* 
est  interest  in  our  mission. 

"  Old  Mr.  Powers  is  the  man  you  want,"  said 
Mr.  Frost.  "  He  knows  'most  everything  that 
over  liuiipened  here  iu  Ilatldon  ;  hell  know  where 
the  minister  used  to  live.     You  might  as  well 
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"  *  HOW,  don't  sat  a  wori>— don't  yb  r  " 

have  gone  to  the  town  pump  us  to  Mr,  Smith  to 

ask  about  church  records  !" 

"  You  take  'em  round  to  old  Mr-  Powers,  *Vil- 
biir,"Baid  his  mother.  "Deacon  Jndson  won't 
know  nothin' ;  he  ain't  over  sixty  year  old.  Aud 
they  can  go  to  old  Lady  Byles  in  the  morning  ; 
evgrybody  enjoys  seeing  Mis'  Byles.  Now,  do  lio 
down  and  rest  tliis  afternoon,  fur  you  both  fiecm 
real  tired,  and  Wilbur'll  take  you  over  to  old  Mr. 
Powers  ahfter  tea."  And  this  kindly  advice  so 
exactly  accorded  with  our  feelings  tliat  we  obe- 
diently followed  it,  and  wore  fresh  and  ready  to 
go  forth  after  the  evening  meal. 

It  waa  a  dark  night,  and  wet  with  a  snddea 
shower,  and  wo  carried  our  umbrellas,  and  AV'ilbnr 
6upi)orted  Amanda  on  his  arm,  to  pilot  her  tho 
better  through  tho  Stygian  dark  tliat  enveloped 
Haddon.  Our  host  was  not  witliout  a  sense  of 
humor,  such  as  the  genuine  Nexv  Englander  rarely 
lacks,  and  while  he  talked  animatedly  of  "keep- 
ing on  tiie  sidewalks"  I  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose tliat  he  led  us  carefully  into  tho  longest 
gras3  on  either  aide  of  the  footpath,  and  need- 
lessly excited  our  imagiimtions  by  constant  allu- 
sions to  gullies  that  we  were  to  avoid  in  crossing 
the  interaectioua  of  the  streets.   We  accomplished 
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the  trip,  however,  witliout  sevioua  disaster,  and 
reacliing  old  Mr.  Powers's  residence,  found  that 
gentlemun  enjoying  tho  camfort  of  big  living 
room  in  the  society  of  liis  daughter,  and  a  pale, 
speechless  old  man  with  a  sevoic  and  discontented 
oouiiteuftuce,  who  was  toasting  his  bhie  woolen 
fitockings  at  tho  stove.  Old  Jlr,  Powers  was  of  a 
Bhort,  thickset  buiUl,  with  a  round,  gray  bullet 
head,  a  stubbly  face,  with  a  large-lipped,  resolute 
mouth,  and  a  cheerful  little  twiukling  gray  eye, 
lie  received  ua  very  atfably,  and  resting  his  el- 
bows (iu  clean  white  shirt  sleeves)  on  the  arms  of 
his  big  rocker,  and  joining  his  finger  tips  to- 
gether, he  settled  himself  for  conversation. 

Tlio  happiest  expectations  were  rouaetl  in  na  by 
his  very  first  reply  to  Mr.  Frost's  lending  qnestJon  : 
Uid  ho  know  tlio  Ruggleses  and  Wards,  and  what 
could  lio  tell  about  them  ? 

**  Kriovvcd  nil  about  'em,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, looking  roniiil  upon  ub  with  the  air  of  one 
challenging  contradiction. 

'*0h.  how  nice  !"  cried  Amanda.     "Then  you 
can  tell  me  first  where  my  grandfather  lived — 
Josiah  Ward,  you  know — ihat  is  what  1  am  look- 
ing  for.      1  want  to   find    tho 
house   where    my    mother   was 
born." 

"  Yis,  I  kiiowcd  the  Warna 
well,''  said  ilr.  Powers,  nod- 
ding firmly.  *'  Knowed  Sam'el 
and  Eli  and  Ruggles — Riiggles 
was  great  on  figgerin' — great  ou 
figgers  Unggles  was." 

"Yes,"  Amanda  interrupt- 
ed, with  delight,  **  that  was  my 
uncle,  who  waa  professor  of 
mathematics.  And  do  you  iv- 
meniber  my  mother  ?" 

**Rugglea'8  sister?  Wal,  I 
knowed  there  was  two  sisters  ; 
but  I  don't  call  'em  to  mind 
now.  I  never  heerd  what  be- 
came of  Rugglea  arter  he  left 
Iladdon.  EH  lived  with  the  old 
Major — Major  Rugglea  ;  he's  iu 
the  big  vault  over  to  the  old 
buryin*  ground.  His  funeral 
was  the  biggest  turnout  you 
oversee  in  Iladdon.  I  remem- 
l>er  it  well.  Tho  town  militia 
all  marched,  and " 

"And  where  did  they  live — 
where  was  my  grandfather's 
house,  I  mean?'*  ventured 
Amanda,  iu  the  midst  of  this 
tide  of  recollection. 

**  The  minister's?   Wul,  now. 


I  don't  call  to  mind  where  the  Ward  boys  lived 
—  'cepfc  Eli — Eli  he  lived  with  tho  old  Major.  I 
remember  a  story  about  Eli — a  smart  boy  ho  w.na 

and  full  of  his  fun.     Yon  see What  s  that  ?" 

turning  to  Jlr.  Frost  with  some  asperity. 

"  AVhy,  I  just  wanted  to  Jisk  if  you  knowed 
where  the  parsonage  stood  iu  1740  —  when  old 
Parson  Ward  preaclied  here  ?" 

*'  Never  preached  here,"  said  Mr.  Powers,  un- 
expectedly, *•  Old  Parson  Ruggles  was  the  firafc 
minister,  and  arter  him  Gridley — he  had  tho 
church  a  year  ;  and  then  there  was  Parson  White, 
and  Parson  Judson — and  he  was  the  lust  aforo 
Smith.     Parson  Ward  never  preached  here." 

*'  Oh.  but  Vn\  sure  he  did  !*'  exclaimed  Amanda. 
**  I  know  it,  because  my  mother  always  told  me 
about  his  church,  and  all  about  Huddon.  Aren't 
yon  mistaken  ?" 

"Mistaken?  Lord,  no  I  Ha'n't  I  lived  hero 
seventy-nine  year  next  .Inly*  and  knowcJ  all 
Iladdon  folks  root  and  branch  ?  Why,  my  futiier 
was  the  first  settler.  Yon  see,  Iladdon's  a  new 
settlement ;  folks  was  afraid  to  make  a  clearin' 
here,  on  account  of  beiu'  so  near  the  znouutaina 
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and  the  Injuns,  auQ  the  town  wasn't  laid  ont  till 
1730.  Fve  heerd  my  father  tell  -many  a  story 
about  the  Injuns,  and  how  they'd  fit  'em.  He 
had  a  good  courage,  my  father  had  ;  it  took  some 
courage  for  a  pioneer,  and  the  women— Lord  kless 
you,  the  women  were  as  rugged  as  the  men  !" 

"Father's  a  great  woman's  rights  man,"  said 
the  daughter,  with  a  mild,  admiring  smile,  while 
Amanda  writhed  visibly  in  her  chair  with  sup- 
pressed impatience. 

"  Yis,  yi8,"8aid  the  old  gentleman,  tapping  his 
nails,  which  were  worn  after  the  pattern  of  M.  Ke- 
nan's. "  Yis,  I've  always  stood  up  for  reform, 
and  I  say  it's  got  to  come — got  to.  Why,  look 
here  at  the  women  who  pay  taxes  in  this  town — 
pay  their  taxes  reg'ler,  and  ha'n't  no  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  makin'  of  the  laws — what  sort  o'  jus- 
tice is  there  in  thai,  I  want  to  know  ?  They're 
a  heap  sight' smarter'n   most    o'  the   men,   the 

women  are — that's  why  they're  kept  down 

Hey  ?  what  did  you  say  ?" 

**  Oh,  I  just  said  1  thought  they  mostly  got 
what  they  aimed  to  have — in  the  end,"  said  Mr. 
Frost,  with  a  barely  perceptible  wink.  "  But 
what  we  want  to  have  just  now  is  something 
about  old  Parson  Ward.  I'm  surprised  you  don't 
remember  his  house." 

"  Father'll  get  round  to  it  in  time,"  said  the 
datighter,  soothingly.  "  His  mind's  workin*. 
By  to-morrow  maybe  he'll  have  it  all  clear,  and 
like  as  not  can  tell  the  ladies  the  hull  fnatter." 

**  That's  bad,  for  by  to-morrow  they'll  be  in 
York  State — illiless  you'll  stay  over  ?"  turning  to 
us,  with  an  inviting  smile. 

**  Oh,  impossible  I"  I  replied,  with  a  glance  at 
Amanda.  She,  reduced  to  desperation,  made  signs 
of  entreaty  to  our  escort,  who  obediently  returned 
to  the  charge  upon  old  Mr.  Powers's  waning  mem- 
ories. In  vain.  His  mind  was  working  with  the 
greatest  activity,  but  in  channels  entirely  alien 
from  the  ground  of  discussion.  Reminiscences 
of  Indians,  of  church  quarrels,  of  village  councils 
and  town  records,  interspersed  with  the  ancient 
jokes  cracked  by  "Eli"  and  the  other  Ruggleees 
and  Wards  in  their  remote  youth,  flowed  forth 
like  a  purling  stream,  but  there  was  never  a  word 
of  the  parson  ;  and  the  site  of  the  parsonage  was 
still  a  mystery  when  at  nine  P.  H.  we  took  a  re* 
luctant  leave. 

'*  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Frost,  at  the  early  breakfast, 
"  you  just  go  straight  an'  see  old  Lady  Byles,  and 
I  b'lieve  you'll  get  what  you  want  from  her.  Men 
ain't  no  good  for  real  information  such  as  you 
want ;  they  haven't  that  kind  of  memory.  She'll 
know  where  the  pahson  lived,  for  if  she  don't  re- 
member herself,  she'll  remember  hearing  her  bus* 
band  tell." 


So  we  went.  Old  Lady  Byles  lived  in  a  neat 
little  spotless  white  house,  with  the  freshest  green 
blinds,  and  the  primmest  little  gravel  path  with  a 
border  of  pinks  up  to  the  front  door,  and  pots  of 
fuchsias  on  either  side  of  the  steps.  A  clean  lit- 
tle girl  showed  us  into  a  sitting  room  full  of  shin- 
ing old  maliogany  furniture,  and  chairs  that  were 
at  once  a  joy  and  an  anguish  for  me  to  gaze  upon  ; 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  waiting  among  these 
riches  the  door  was  pushed  open,  and  the  most 
immaculate  old  lady  ever  seen  oS  the  stage  or  out 
of  a  story  came  hobbling  in  with  a  hooked  cane 
like  a  fairy  godmother. 

"Now  don't  say  a  word — don't  ye  !  don't  ye 
tell  me  your  names — and  let  me  see  if  I  know 
ye  1"  cried  the  old  lady,  with  a  smiling  face  and  a 
hand  extended  and  shaking  to  enjoin  silence. 

It  was  hard  to  cut  short  this  innocent  game  of 
guessing  by  explaining  that  we  had  never  met  in 
the  body  before ;  but  our  explanations  were  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  affability,  and  Lady 
Byles,  with  a  shade  more  dignity,  perhaps,  shuf- 
fled into  an  adjoining  room  for  an  instant,  where 
I  saw  her  behind  the  door  hastily  exchanging 
her  white  apron  for  a  dark-blue  one  speckled 
with  white,  to  match  the  little  shawl  pinned 
across  her  chest  over  her  neat  black  dress.  Then 
she  came  out  and  received  us  formally.  She  was 
the  prettiest  old  woman  possible,  with  the  deli- 
cate chiseled  New  England  face,  and  silver-white 
hair  rolled  into  two  little  flat  curls  and  pinned  on 
each  temple  ;  and  everything  about  her  was  trim 
and  spotless  and  fresh  brushed,  down  to  her  blue 
stockings  and  broad  felt  slippers. 

And  her  conversation  was  beautiful.  She  had 
the  neatest  arrangement  of  words  and  the  prim- 
mest, prettiest  old-fashioned  phrases,  and  the  most 
accurate  regard  for  grammar.  But  the  great 
drawback  was  that  she  had  nothing  to  tell  us. 
If  we  had  only  come  when  her  late  husband,  Mr. 
Byles,  was  living,  six  years  ago,  she  could  have 
given  us  information  without  stint,  but  as  usual, 
we  were  too  late. 

"  I  remember  Major  Ruggles,"  she  assured  us, 
**and  there  were  a  number  of  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  Eli  Ward  "  (Eli  appeared  to  have  been 
the  Joe  Miller  or  Grimaldi  of  Haddon),  "which 
I  do  not  doubt  you  have  heard,  but  I  don't  re- 
member the  rest.  I  am  in  my  seventy-eighth 
year,  and  the  memory  grows  feeble.  And  be- 
sides, I  have  only  been  forty  years  in  Haddou  ; 
I  came  from  Connecticut,  but  Mr.  Byles  was  born 
here.  I  am  sorry,  ladies,"  waving  a  rheumatic 
hand  above  her  crutch,  "  that  I  cannot  tell  you 
as  much  as  Mr.  Byles  could  have." 

We  sat  and  talked  with  the  old  lady  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  experience,  and  heard  hex  opinions 
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of  the  writings  of  Longfellow  umi  Whittier,  mid 
her  ppefei'onco  for  tlio  poeina  of  Bryant,  ami  her 
gentle  praises  of  tlie  iiatimil  scenery  altonc  lliul- 
doi),  and  of  the  monnluins  that  she  lovL*d  to  look 
at  night  and  morninj;  ;  and  tlicn  we  rose  to  go. 
And  as  we  wertj  departing,  and  had  almken  hands, 
she  had  a  sudden  inspiration. 

**  Have  yon  Hoen  old  Mrs.  Pratt  ?  She  ia  a 
Tery  a^ed  lady,  and  porliapa  wonld  remen»ber 
your  mother," 

No,  no  one  had  told  ns  of  old  Mrs.  Pratt.  Mrs. 
Byles  was  mildly  surprised,  and  advised  us  to  call 
at  oncG — it  was  only  the  third  honao  from  Jior 
own — and  if  it  were  not  too  (^arly  in  the  day,  and 
Mrs.  Pi-att  were  up  and  dressed,  we  might  be  re- 
warded. 

'*  I  am  not  sure  of  the  mind,"  said  Lady  Byles, 
elinkini;  licr  neat  wliite  head.  *' Slie  is  in  her 
ninetieth  year,  and  I  am  told  she  is  very  fee- 
ble ;  but  you  had  better  try.  I  wish  you  good 
fiuficcss,  ladies  I"  and  she  made  a  little  bow  that 
was  like  the  beginning  of  a  courtesy  nipped  in  tlic 
bud. 

**  I  feel  sure,"  said  Amanda,  hopefully,  "  tluit 
this  is  really  tlte  right  [wrson  at  last !" 

*'/  feel  sure,"  I  re|>lied,  *' that  she  will  just 
have  been  found  dead  in  her  bed,  or  have  had  a 
stroke  of  {Niralysis  last  night,  and  that  wo  ought 
to  have  been  here  twenty-fours  hours  ago,  if  we 
hoped  to  liear  anything." 

BuL  no  sueh  cutastrophe  had  oecurred.  A  se- 
vere housewife,  with  her  front  liuir  in  crimping 
pins  and  the  remainder  ascetically  screwed  back 
in  a  hard  round  knot,  met  our  inquiry  for  Mrs. 
Pratt  witii  a  prompt  rejoinder. 

*'  Yes,  Mis*  Pratt  lives  here  ;  but  I  guess  you 
eahn't  see  her  just  now.  I'm  just  gettin*  of  her 
washed  and  dressed,  and  I  don't  generally  let  her 
Bee  folks  till  along  in  the  ahfteruoou.  Was  you 
wanting  anything  in  particular  ?"  she  added,  see- 
ing despair  settle  upon  our  brows. 

Then  Amanda  went  over  the  ground  again. 
Filled  with  syrnpatliy.  the  lady  of  the  rrimps, 
Airs.  Judson,  invited  us  into  her  parlor,  and 
Bpeedily  concluded  that  mother  must  see  us,  only 
we  must  wait  for  the  corapletioa  of  the  toilet. 

'*  If  you  don't  mind  settin'  here  for  half  an 
hour,  ril  get  her  ready.  She's  feelin'  tolerable 
bright  this  mornin',  and  I  guess  she'll  like  to  talk 
to  ye — she's  real  fond  of  seein'  folks,  mother  is. 
1*11  go  right  in  and  finish  her,"  said  Mrs.  Judson, 
rising  in  an  executive  way. 

She  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  through 
the  crack  of  the  door  we  heard  shortly  semi-ar- 
ticulate murmurs,  accompanied  bysplashings  and 
mutterings.  Mrs.  Judson  was  relating  our  er- 
rand while  she  performed  her  duties,  and  the  re- 


cital was  evidently  deeply  interesting,  for  a  hoarse, 
cavernous  voice  responded  at  intervals.  •'  I^iw 
now  !''  "  ^rrc/- grandfather,  d'yon  say  ?"  •*  Course 
1  know'd  Mandy  Ward  V  and  the  like  broken 
ejat'iilalions,  in  tones  of  nne.x]>ected  vigor. 

Finally  Mrs.  Jtulson  appealed  in  the  oijon  dnor, 
and  announced  tliat  mother  was  ready.  We  Bled 
into  the  little  bedroom,  which  held  two  visitors 
with  difliculty,  besides  the  heavy,  dark  old  furni- 
ture, and  the  well-padde<l  rocking  chair  by  the 
window  wliere  the  aged  Mrs.  Pratt  was  placed  in 
state.  At  kst  we  bad  found  the  Oldest  Inhab- 
itant !  She  was  quite  brown  with  nge,  and 
shrunken  into  a  mere,  bunch  of  wrinkles,  but 
she  wtis  daintily  cdean  atid  tidy,  with  a  thin  film 
of  wdiitelmir  under  a  fresti  white  nightcap,  and 
plump,  fresh  pillows  at  her  back,  and  over  her 
lap  was  tucked  a  soft  shawl,  on  which  Iter  with- 
ered, knotty  brown  hands  were  folded. 

''Hero's  the  ladies,  mother!"  shouted  Mrs. 
Jndflon.  '*Thi8  is  the  lady  who  wants  to  know 
if  you  remember  Maiulv  Ward  !" 

*•  Well,  I  guess  I  f/(5.'"waa  the  gratifying  re- 
sponse, in  the  loud,  .low  quaver  of  age  and  deaf- 
ness combined.  Mrs.  Pratt  lifted  up  a  shaking 
liand,  and  smiled  a  toothless  smile,  that  brought 
out  a  new  maze  of  wrinkles,  line-ilrawn  as  a  cob- 
web. **  I  set  by  Mandy  Ward  on  the  same  bench 
at  the  deestric' school.  I  guess  I  rec*lect  her  well 
enough  !"  And  she  laughed  a  hoarse,  rumbling 
laugh  of  satisfaction,  and  Amanda  and  I  laughed 
in  sympathetic  chorus. 

**  I  am  her  daughter  !"  bawled  that  greatly  re- 
lieved wnman.  **  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
to  find  you  !  And  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about 
her  and  where  she  lived.  I  want  to  see  the  house 
where  she  was  born." 

'•  Kin  you  rec'lect  where  Pahson  Ward  used  to 
live,  mother?"  interpreted  the  daughter's  more 
familiar  tones. 

"  Pahsou  Ward  ?  Well,  now,  I  don't  remem- 
ber where  the  pahson's  folks  lived.  His  church 
was  out  (Jrafton  way.  I  know  it  wa'n't  far,  for 
Mandy  \\!ifi'\  to  walk  to  school  along  of  me — we 
always  kept  together,  Mandy  and  me." 

"Bat  his  church  was  in  Had  don  1"  cried 
Amanda,  sorely  perplexed. 

Mrs.  Pratt  shook  her  white-coifed  head. 

'*No,  he  wa'n't  never  minister  in  Uaddon. 
Ain't  the  old  Uuggles  house  etandin'yit,  Lncilly  ?'* 
cried  the  old  lady,  turning  to  her  daughter. 

**  Whv,  to  bo  sure,  mother — Mis'  Dunn's  livin' 
there."  ' 

'•  Well,  I  guess  the  pahson's  folks  lived  there  a 
spell.  He  merried  a  Ruggles — why,  yis,  to  be 
sure,  that's  where  Mandy  and  the  boys  lived.  Eli 
he  lived  to  the  Major's.    He  was  a  comical  fellow. 
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Eli  was — full  of  his  tricks.  Tbey  used  to  tell  a 
story  about  Eli " 

What  this  immortal  and  presumably  exquisite 
jest  might  have  been  we  seemed  destined  never 
to  know,  for  a  fit  of  coughing  interrupted  the 
narrator,  and  when  she  bad  recovered,  her  mind 
turned  to  wrestle  with  the  new  idea  of  being  face 
to  face  with  a  daughter  of  the  infant  Amanda. 

'*  She  was  a  real  briglit  gal,  Mandy  was — she  had 
a  pretty  high  sperrit.  Jes'  to  think  now  !  we  set 
alongside  at  the  deestric'  school,  and  there  wa'n't 
many  years  between  ns — and  she  ain't  livin',  is 
she  ?  Well,  deary  me  !  I  rec'lect  her  in  a  laylock 
gown  on  Sundays,  an'  she  an'  me  pickiu'  posies 
on  the  way  to  church.  I  always 'liked  Mandy. 
Jes'  to  think  that  this  is  her  darter  here — and 
you've  got  jes'  such  snappin*  black  eyes  as  Mandy 
had  r*  leaning  forward  to]>eer  into  the  face  oppo- 
site her,  and  laugh,  and  wipe  her  own  aged  orbs 
with  the  clean,  folded  handkerchief  that  lay  in 
her  lap,  smelling  of  dried  lavender  and  clover. 

"  Mother  gets  tired  pretty  easy  now,"  said  the 
daughter,  with  a  warning  nod.  "  She  ain't  been 
real  well  this  summer,  and  she  got  kinder  shook 
up  along  in  July.  She  hed  a  fall  out  in  the  gar- 
den, and  she's  ben  weaker  ever  since." 

*'  Not  a  bad  fall,  I  hope  ?"  asked  the  sympa- 
thetic listener. 

"Well,  it  sort  o' shook  her.  She's  got  some 
little  flowers  out  there  that  she  likes  to  work  with, 
and  she  was  pullin'  weeds,  all  by  herself;  I  guess 
one  on  'em  had  a  tougher  root  than  common,  and 
when  it  giv'  way  she  fell  back  kind  o' sudden,  and 
that  hurt  her.  I  expect  she  has  talked  enough," 
said  Lncilly,  as  we  made  a  movement  of  depart- 
nro.  I  presume  you  haven't  heard  all  you  wanted 
to,  but  when  she  gets  excited  her  mind  ain't  what 
it  was.     Mother's  in  her  ninetieth  year  now," 

"  I  am  so  glad  only  to  have  seen  her !"  cried 
Amanda.  "  Only  I  can't  understand  about  my 
grandfather's  church." 

"  Well,  I  guess  mother's  right,"  said  Mrs.  Jud- 
8on,  with  a  conclusive  smile.  "  She  ain't  never 
mistaken  in  a  th\xi^  she's  sure  of." 


Amanda's  mouth  was  opened,  possibly  to  dis- 
pute the  proposition,  when  a  small  boy  projected 
his  head  into  the  apartment,  and  taking  us  all  in 
with  a  greedy,  comprehensive  stare,  cried  aloud  : 

"  Is  the  folks  from  Mis'  Fi-ost's  here  ?  Wilbur 
Frost  says  their  stage  goes  in  harf  an  hour,  aiitl 
they'll  have  to  bo  spry  if  tliey  want  to  catch  the 
forenoon  train  !" 

"Oh,  wo  do!"  cried  Amanda;  and  so  sum- 
marily was  our  last  call  in  Iladdon  brought  to 
a  close. 

We  had  wasted  three  and  twenty  hours,  and  in 
the  twenty-fourth  had  come,  as  it  were,  by  acci- 
dent, upon  the  Oldest  Inhabitant.  She  remem- 
bered Mandy  Ward,  but  the  sites  of  the  parsonago 
and  of  the  church  were  still  lost  in  oblivion. 

"  I  do  wish  I  could  have  seen  the  old  parson- 
age I"  sighed  Amanda.  "But  we  can't  expect 
everything.  And  if  I  only  could  understand  about 
the  church !" 

Old  Mrs.  Pratt  was  still  wiping  her  eyes  and 
laughing  softly  to  herself — possibly  at  the  great 
joke  of  the  facetious  EH — aud  Amanda  stooped 
over  her. 

"  May  I  kiss  you  ?"  said  she  ;  and  the  old  lady 
held  up  a  soft,  toothless  mouth. 

"Weil,  1  didn't  think  anybody'd  want  to  kiss 
me  no  more,"  she  chuckled,  and  then  leaned  back 
on  her  pillows,  still  repeating,  as  we  stepped  from 
the  door  :  "Jes'  to  think  of  seein'  Mandy  AVard's 
darter  1" 

"And  did  yon  find  out  all  you  wanted  to?'' 
asked  Wilbur,  when  \\6  assisted  us  to  pile  into  the 
stage,  and  his  pink-cheeked  mother,  with  her  hair 
still  in  the  rigid  bondage  of  crimping  pins,  stood 
upon  the  doorstep  to  watch  our  departure. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  wo  both.  "  But  it  was  a 
great  comfort  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Pratt — and  the 
house.  And  now,"  concluded  Amanda,  "  I  muse 
try  and  hunt  up  some  one  who  can  tell  me  where 
my  grandfather  preached." 

"  Come  back  and  tell  us  when  you've  found 
out  !"  called  Mr.  Frost ;  and  away  wo  drove  out 
of  sleepy  little  hill-locked  Haddon. 


GIOSUE   CARDUCCI. 

By  Mary  Hargrave. 


It  was  in  1863,  at  a  political  banquet,  that  a 
poem  was  read  by  a  young  and  hitherto  unknown 
poet — a  poem  which  made  its  success  by  coming 
just  at  the  right  moment,  giving  tangible  form  to 
ideas  already  present  though  not  consciously  rec- 
ognized in  Italian   national  thought  —  illuming 


the  position  of  affairs  like  a  lightning  flash.  The 
poem  created  immediate  discussion  and  roused 
much  hostile  criticism  ;  the  poet  became  the  un- 
sparing object  of  attacks  from  the  clerical  party, 
against  whom  the  poem  was  directed.  "Young 
Italy/'  however^  rallied  enthusiastically  round  the 
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banner  of  the  new  poet ;  a  movement  began  which 
has  gone  on  widening  and  gathering  strength  ever 
eincc,  80  that  the  poem  in  question  may  bo  con- 
sidered the  point  of  departure  of  the  new  school 
of  Italian  poetry. 


Oiosud  Carducci  is  the  poet  who  Lhua  decisively 
declared  his  bent,  becoming  tho  mouthpiece  of 
the  advanced  thouglit  of  his  day*  and  "Inno  a 
Satana"  (Hymn  to  Satan)  was  the  poem  which 
brought  him  into  notice. 
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Canlacci  is  now  recognized  aa  the  greatest  poet 
of  modern  Italy.  His  splendid  claagical  stvle.  his 
miiateryof  form  and  diction,  wouM  insure  hiui  aa 
tinrivaleii  position  among  the  poets  of  his  own 
coMutrVy  and  a  claim  to  distinction  among  his 
contemporaries  in  any  country  ;  but  it  is  not  by 
virtue  of  tliesc  qualities  alone  that  he  is  the  head 
of  the  present  school  of  Italian  poetry,  but  be- 
cause he  is  In  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  day 
intellectually  and  patriotically  ;  he-  expresses  the 
Italy  of  to-day. 

The  "  Inno  a  Satana" — the  object  of  so  many 
anathemas  when  it  first  appeared — is  but  a  short 
lyric  poem  of  terse  and  vigorous  meter.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  so  diabolical  as  its  niinie  would  seem 
to  imply  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  hard  to  understand  (with- 
out some  acquaintance  with  the  attitude  of  mind 
in  Italy  at  the  date  of  its  appearance)  why  it  was 
considered  so  bhisphemous.  It  is  simply  a  hymn 
in  praise  of  the  (Jenius  of  Progress  or  Civilization, 
invoked  under  the  name  of  the  angel  Lucifer  or 
Satan — the  angel  who  questions,  reasons  and  re- 
bels. It  celebrates  the  rebellion  of  reason  against 
Jgrioranoe.  of  enlightenmtMit  against  darkness  and 
superstition — of  conrso  directed  against  the  cler- 
ical party. 

Outsiders  to-day  can  perhaps  scarcely  appre- 
ciate the  earnestness  of  this  iniellectual  revolt  in 
Italy,  unless  they  realize  how  the  iron  hand  of 
suporatition  has  cramped  the  growth  of  the  na- 
ti(»n  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  truthful  con- 
roption  of  modern  Ilulian  tliougbt  without  refog- 
ni7.ing  tht^  fact  that  the  struggle  is  still  going  on, 
waged  more  openly  every  day.  Temporal  power 
UtkA  fallen,  but  spiritual  p<iwer  is  still  strong 
iMUJUgh  to  be  combated.  Trozza,  the  well-known 
philosophical  and  literary  critic  (onco  a  pncst 
Inmscdf)  writes  on  this  stihject  thus  strongly :  '*  Be- 
tween the  liberal  and  the  clerical  parties,  between 
fl<'tenf^  and  dognin,  between  Italy  and  Papacy,  no 
conciliation  is  puSMihle ;  if  we  do  not  destroy 
Pa|uicy,  then,  soouor  or  later.  Papacy  will  de- 
itroy  lit/' 

The  n»iM>tion  ii  stronj;  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
prrKMion  exoroistHl.  llenco  the  significance  of 
(larduooi't  "Hatana."  If  Italy  were  to  choose  a 
new  patron  saint,  her  choice  would  undoubtedly 
fait  u)H>n  liticifer,  angel  of  Light,  hymned  since 
CardiUMM's  poem  in  alt  conceivable  ways  as  svni- 
b(ill/.inK  prcigitms  and  unlighttMiment.  In  dealing 
with  lUpixardi  we  shall  tlnd  the  same  idea  en- 
lar^i'd  and  duTulnpod. 

Thit  grand  HpeotatMilar  (Italian)  ballots  hare 
taken  up  this  same  idea  of  human  progress,  and 
•YHttHihivd  It  in  ••  K)iooUior."  ^-Amor,"  "II 
TtMupn/'nlu.  The  loading  idea  U  the  spirit  of 
ll|{tit  striving  agaiiul  darknew.  the  triumphs  of 


civilization,   all   variations  of  the    same  theme 
clothed   in  popular  garb. 

To  show  (Jarducci's  p*)int  of  view  when  he 
wrote  his  *'  Inno  a  Satana,"  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  own  words  from  a  letter  written 
to  one  of  his  friends,  afterward  published  in  reply 
to  the  attacks  made  upon  him.  His  words  char- 
acterize the  intellectual  attitude  of  his  whole 
party.  "  My  soul,"  he  writes,  "  after  years  of 
doubt,  and  search,  and  painful  cxj^eriments.  found 
her  •  word  '  at  last  and  Verbum  euro  factum  est.  .  . . 
I  have  hymned  Nature  and  Iteasou.  these  two  di- 
vinities of  my  soul  and  of  all  generous  and  good 
souls,  divinities  hated  by  a  recluse,  self-torturing 
and  ignorant  asceticism  under  the  names  of 
*  Flesh'  and  'World,'  and  excommunicated  by 
Theocracy  under  the  name  of  'Devil.'"  Uence 
it  ap})ears  that  Carducci's  Satan  resolves  himself 
into  nature  and  reason.  All  his  poems  hymn 
these  two  "divinities,"  and  he  always  rebels 
against  what  he  calls  ecclesiastical  and  intellectual 
'\vokes."  He  wages  constant  and  (contemptuous 
war  against  the  romantic  school  (though  in  the 
course  of  Carducci's  generation  this  has  grown 
out  of  date).  About  this  Romantic  school  in 
Italy  a  word  of  explanation  may  be  needed.  The 
reaction  against  Romanticism,  so  marked  in  Ital- 
ian thought  even  at  the  present  day,  is  closely 
connected,  with  the  rebellion  of  the  thinking 
classes  against  Pa|iacy,  a  connection  not  alto- 
gether evident  at  first  sight,  perhaps. 

It  is  a  contempt  for  that  fonn  of  sentimcntal- 
ism  encouraged  by  a  certain  school  of  religious 
thought — **  sentimentalism  "  being  perhaps  the 
host  English  equivalent  for  the  Italian  "  roman- 
ticismo,*^a  disposition  to  view  the  world  through 
the  colored  glasses  of  sentiment  rather  than  in 
the  clear  light  of  common  day.  It  is  alien  alike 
to  the  scientific,  unbiased  judgment  of  things, 
and  to  the  ancient  Greek  mental  attitude  which 
looked  at  nature  with  the  clear,  frank  eyes  of 
childhood,  free  from  the  sickly  sentiment  which 
so  often  clouds  our  modern  gaze.  There  has  been 
a  reaction  in  most  European  countries  against  the 
*'  romanticismo  "  which  pervaded  the  earlier  part 
of  the  present  century,  tiugeiug  it  with  hues  re- 
fiected  from  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  roaciion  is 
stronger  in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  probably  because 
the  romantic  influence  was  so  strongly  felt  in 
Italy,  and  because  it  is  in  reality  entirely  alien 
to  tlio  Italian  clear,  practical  intellect.  Modern 
Italian  romanticism  was  fostered  by  the  Catholic 
school  of  the  first  half  of  this  century,  by  the 
writers  of  the  Manzonian  school.  The  spirit  of 
calm  submission  and  somewhat  melancholy  resig- 
nation to  all  injustices  practiced  by  the  powers 
then  in  authority^  inculcated  by  such  writers,  was 
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ftt  rariance  with  patriotiBm,  for  at  tliat  time  pa- 
triotiam  was  obliged  to  fight,  not  to  Biibmit.  The 
Manzoniftu  school,  being  no  longor  in  tnno  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  impatiently  pushed  aside 
by  the  new  school  of  thought. 

Cardncci*3  face  is  always  set  against  the  roman- 
tic, whether  he  attacks  it  with  hia  polished  satirCj 
or  wiiether  ho  seeks  refuge  from  modern  senti- 
mentalism  in  Hellenism,  the  antipodes  of  what 
is  morbid  in  the  Uionght  of  our  day.  This  re- 
turn to  the  healthy  paganism  of  ancient  Oreeeo 
has  ins])ircd  some  of  hia  happiest  efforts  ;  "hat- 
ing to  linger  in  tlio  dim  recesses  of  the  church 
aisles/*  as  he  puts  it,  he  seeks  Nature.  *•'  In  una 
chiesa  gotica  "  (in  a  Gothic  church),  expressing 
this  idea,  "  Primarere  Elleniche"  ((ireek  spring, 
or,  rather,  Greek  songs  of  spring),  exquisite  vcrtiios 
written  in  different  Greek  meters — /Eolic,  Doric, 
Alexjiiulrian,  and  breathing  the  true  Greek  spirit 
— are  specimens  of  this  vein.  In  "  Classicismo  e 
Romantioismo/'a  telling  little  poem  in  two  parts, 
Oarducci  expresses  the  difforeuco  between  the  two 
schools  of  thought  in  the  clear,  concise  form 
which  is  one  of  his  most  admirable  character- 
istics. In  **  Classiicismi)  "  ho  iiwokes  the  sun. 
harbinger  of  day.  pareiU  of  songs,  of  liglit,  of 
joy,  of  work  in  tlio  open  fieldi*,  whilst  in  **  Uo- 
manlicismo"  he  avers  his  contetnpb  for  the  sickly 
moon,  with  her  hattfiil  nimliko  face,  *•  celeste 
paolotta'*  (*' celestial  mm"*),  wiio  presides  over 
churchyards,  ruins  auil  poi'ts'  disai>pointment8, 
parent  of  inactivity  and  weakness.  The  idea  is 
not  a  new  one;  it  has  already  been  used  by  a 
French  poet,  but  the  jioem  is  clever.  Another, 
directed  also  against  **  Wanzoniana,"  showing 
Carducci  in  one  of  his  most  charming  moods, 
sparkling  with  tender  playfulness,  is  ^*  Davunii 
San  Guido/*  Hut  in  **  li  Cnore  "  (The  Heart) 
he  uses  stronger  terms,  turning  the  blade  of  his 
merciless  Siitire  against  his  opponents,  ridiculing 
the  idea  of  sentiment,  and  terming  the  heart — 
beloved  weapon  of  the  Romanticists — ''vil  mua- 
colo  nocivo  ''  (that  vile,  hurtful  muscle). 

As  a  satirist  Carducci  has  scarcely  a  rival  among 
the  poets  of  the  present  day  ;  he  is  inexonible,  full 
of  passion,  yet  always  light  and  limpid  in  form, 
his  language  always  superbly  classical.  *'  No 
one,"  says  the  critic  Trezza,  "no  one  like  Car- 
ducci possesses  the  secrets  of  laughter  and  of  tears, 
no  one  rises  to  such  heights  of  thought,  yet  al- 
ways mainlaiiiing  his  nervous,  clear,  transparent 
form  of  expression," 

To  Carducci  belongs,  moreover,  the  credit  of 
enriching  Italian  poetry  by  intrndnciug,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  reviving,  certain  meters.  Seek- 
ing for  a  new  form  wherein  to  express  his  ideiia, 
being,  as  he  puts  it  (in  "II  Preludio*'),  "weary 


of  the  usual  meters,  looking  for  new  and  less  acces- 
sible rhymes,"  he  turns  to  the  Greek-Latin  lyric, 
reproducing  some  of  the  ancient  meters  with 
grejit  success,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Ascle- 
piadic,  the  Alcaic,  the  Sapphic,  etc.  His  first 
essay  in  these  appeared  in  1877,  and  has  since 
been  followed  by  other  volumes,  all  bearing  the 
title  **Odi  Barhare."  These  "  Harbaric  Odes" 
are  so  called  because  they  reprodnco  in  Italian 
verso  tlio  ''barbaric  harmonies"  perceptible  in 
Latin  verse,  marking  the  accentuated  syllables  in 
the  reading.  Such  revival  of  ancient  rhythms 
has  bt'cn  attempted  before  Cardnrci's  time,  it  is 
true,  in  various  countries  and  at  different  epochs. 
But  to  Gai-dncci  belongs  the  merit  not  merely  of 
having  resuscitated  dead  forms  of  poetry,  but 
of  having  infused  i?ito  them  the  living  spirit  of 
Uiodern  thought.  Without  living  thought  to  ani- 
mate them  such  rerivula  of  obsolete  forms  must 
necessarily  fail — as  indeed  Carducci's  predecessors 
on  this  field  did  frtil,  not  one  of  them  rising  above 
nicdiocrit)*.  Carducci  has  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing animation  and  life  to  his  "Oili  Barbare,*' 
though  wiiether  these  antique  forms  will  be  re- 
ceived fimilly  into  Italian  poetry  as  national  po- 
eticid  forms  is  a  question  which  only  the  future 
can  decide.  As  luloptcd  by  Carducci  they  have 
tho  charm  of  antique  classical  purity  and  elegance, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  possess  freshness  and 
originality.  They  deal  of  many  themes — love,  pa- 
triotism, nature,  satire.  Among  the  most  beau- 
tiful w?  nf»tice  a  poem  on  the  death  of  the  young 
Prince  Napoleon  in  South  Africa,  then  **Ode  alle 
Fonti  del  Clitunno,"  splendid  in  ide.is  and  glow- 
ing imagery,  ''  lo  triumphe,"  a  colloquy  between 
Romans  of  old,  in  wfiich  modern  Italian  art,  sci- 
ence and  politics  are  held  up  to  derision. 

Carducci  is  essentially  a  lyric  poet ;  it  is  hia 
own. conviction,  expressed  in  his  own  words,  that 
'*  the  epic  is  dead  and  was  buried  some  time  ago." 
His  genius  is  essentially  lyrical,  his  poems  possess 
in  an  eminent  degree  that  concentrated  nervous 
force  which  makes  every  line,  every  word,  of  toll- 
ing  and  just  effect.  No  redundancy,  no  forced 
lengihiness,  no  superfluity  ;  his  verse  is  concise, 
polished,  clear-cut  and  chaste  as  a  Greek  gem. 
Thii  is  Carducci  at  his  best,  whether  he  be  hymn- 
ing his  "  Lidia"  in  an  idyl  redolent  of  the  laurel 
groves  of  Greece,  batlied  in  limpid  air,  with  the 
sapphire  sea  at  their  feet,  or  whether  lie  be  pur- 
suing hia  opponents  with  the  keen  sword  of  irony 
in  the  prose  and  turmoil  of  modern  life. 

Carducci  is  the  greatest  poet  of  New  Italy — of 
Bducated  New  Italy,  one  should  say — for  his  very 
retinements  and  excellences  of  style,  hia  classic 
elegance,  and  his  frequent  use  of  Latinisni.  not 
yet  received    into    Italian   (which,   HioulHi    tliej 
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point -to  future  enrichment  of  the  language  possi- 
bly, yet  need  study  in  order  to  be  appreciated  or 
even  understood  at  present),  tell  against  his  pop- 
ularity with  the  masses.  That  is,  not  merely  with 
the  great  masses  of  the  people,  but  with  all  save 
the  learned  ;  for  in  his  later  works  his  language 
is  often  so  severely  classical  (as  in  the  "  Odi  Bar- 
bare")  that  people  of  ordinai-y  attainments  find 
it  too  difficult  to  be  read  with  enjoyment.  Also 
in  his  later  poems  there  seems  a  lack  of  that  warm 
human  sympathy  and  feeling  which  endear  a  poet 
to  his  readers.  In  "Piemonte"  (published  1890) 
we  have  classic  erudition,  elegance,  historical  and 
political  allusions,  but  no  depth  of  feeling,  no  al- 
lusion to  social  problems  or  human  daily  joys  and 
sorrows  ;  we  do  not  find  the  people's  poet. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine,  given  tlie  characteristics 
of  the  poet,  that  his  genius  would  adapt  itself  to 
the  sonnet,  and  in  fact  he  has  produced  some 
gems  in  this  form  of  art.  "A  Dante,"  and  the 
well-known  "  II  Bove,"  The  Ox  (an  English  trans- 
lation of  which,  by  Frank  Sewall,  is  herewith  ad- 
joined), are  masterpieces. 

A  few  words  of  biography  relating  to  Italy's 
great  modern  poet  may  be  of  interest.  Carducci 
was  born  July  27th,  1836,  at  Valdicastcllo,  in 
Tuscany,  his  family  being  descendants  of  Fran- 
ceso  Carducci,  gonfaloniere  or  standard  bearer  of 
Florence.  His  father,  a  physician,  was  member 
of  the  '*  Carbonari  "  (a  political  sect),  and  had 
been  arrested  and  indicted  by  the  law — from  1838 
to  1843  we.  find  him  pursuing  his  avocation  as 
doctor  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma.  Some  of  Car- 
ducci's  most  beautiful  and  touching  poems  are 
inspired  by  his  recollections  of  this  sojourn  of  his 


childhood  in  the  Maremma.  Ho  writes  of  this 
period  :  "The  recollections  most  precious  to  uic, 
though  tinged  with  sadness,  all  my  childish  ideals, 
my  love — all  are  for  the  Maremma.  My  mother, 
a  woman  of  great  talent  and  strength  of  mind, 
taught  me  to  read,  and  made  me  learn  by  heart 
Berchet's  poems  ;  ray  father  taught  me  the  cho- 
ruses in  Manzoui'a  dramatic  poems.  When  I  was 
eight  years  of  age  my  father  put  into  my  hands 
the  Latin  grammar,  which  I  had  to  commit  to 
memory,  and  every  day  I  translated,  either  aloud 
or  in  writing,  from  Latin  into  Italian,  or  vice 
versd — all  this  without  having  it  explained  prop- 
erly. My  father  had  a  very  fair  library  for  a  doc- 
tor in  the  Maremma,  one  which  bore  witness  to  his 
half- literary,  poetical,  half-romantic  and  revolu- 
tionary tastes.  In  it  were  to  be  found  Manzoni 
(splendidly  bound),  Rollin,  Thiers,  Sismondi, 
Macchiavclli,  Guiscardi." 

When  reading  history,  young  Carducci  imag- 
ined himself  in  turn  Scipio,  Gracchus,  or  Brutus, 
and  would  enact  his  part  so  seriously  with  his 
playmates  that  their  games  often  ended  in  blows. 
Then  his  father  would  interfere^  and  infiict  as  a 
punishment  the  reading  of  Manzoni's  "Morale 
Cattolica,"  which  caused  the  bey  to  conceive  a 
stroug  antipathy  for  Manzoni  and  the  Manzonians. 
In  184i'  (at  eleven  years  of  age)  he  wrote  his  first 
Tcrses,  "  On  the  Death  of  an  Owl."  In  1861  Car- 
ducci was  appointed  professor  at  the  University  of 
Bologna,  where  he  still  delivers  his  splendid  lect- 
ures on  literature.  In  1863,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
expressed  his  bent  with  the  "  Inno  a  Satana," 
adopting  the  pseudonym  "Euotrio  Romano,"  des- 
tined to  become  so  famous. 


THE   OX. 

I  LOTS  thee,  pious  ox;   a  gentie  feeling 

Of  vigor  and  of  peace   thoa  giv^at  my  beart. 

How  solemn,  like  a  monument,  tbou  art! 
Over  vide  fertile  fields  thj  calm   gaze  stealing. 
Unto  the  yoke  with   grave  contentment  kneeling, 

To  man^s  quick  work  thou   dost  thy  strength  impart. 

He  shouts  and   goads,  and  answering   thy  smart, 
Tbou  tnm*st  on  him  thy  patient  eyes  appealing. 

From  thy  broad  nostrils,  black  and  wet,  arise 

Thy  breath's  soft  fumes;   and  on   the  still  air  swells. 
Like   happy  hymn,  thy  lowing's  mellow  strain. 

In  the  grave   sweetness  of  thy  tranquil   eyes 
Of  emerald,  broad  and  still  reflected   dwells 
All  the   divine  green  silence  of  the  plain. 

GxosDX  Oabducoi. 
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Uy  En  a  B. 

We  were  going  into  nn  uiiktiown  liuid,  anrl  wo 
refklizoil  I  lie  fact  wlicu  wo  startu'l  out  to  buy  ft 
pnidobook  lliitlicr.  At  llio  largest  sho|»3  of  St. 
I^cteraburg  nnd  Moscow  wo  were  iu4?t  by  tho  rc- 
B{>onBo,  ill  liMswcr  to  our  coufMeiit  question  on 
Ibn  anbject,  **  Wo  luivo  no  giiido  to  Pursi^,  nnil 
Ikvvo  never  licard  of  one."  Murray  niul  ISiicdcker 
filled  ns  for  oiico,  thonglj  wp  fiituUy  fell  back  on 
tiie  mengro  inforni:itio!i  of  tlio  former  in  rogsvrd 
lo  tlio  route  of  this  niystei'iou?  bind.  That  aamo 
rcspot)80  folIf>winl  119  nil  llie  way  to  Tlflis,  coupled 
there  with  the  addiLiun  of,  **  Whiit  do  voii  want 
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in  Persia?  No  one  goea  there  ;'*  or  the  advice, 
**  Vou  must  take  a  native  to  guide  you  ;  it's  dan-' 
gorouB,  and  there  are  no  roads,"  All  these  rc- 
nmrka^  delivered  in  French  or  German — for  Eng- 
lisli  13  imknown — made  ns  only  the  more  eager  to 
start  on  our  way,  Itowever,  aud  we  really  started 
when  wo  left  Moscow. 

A  prosaic  ride  of  over  two  days  in  tlie  comfort- 
able and  liiicuriously  cushioned  cars  of  the  Hns- 
bian  ratlroai],  tlirongh  an  uninteresting  country, 
brought  lis  to  Rostoff,  We  had  expected  to  go 
fnrtl»er,  aud  then,  by  way  of  tlie  "  Dariel  Pass" 


"JQstte^. 
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over  tiie  Cancasas  Moantains,  reach  Tiflis,  join 
frieitds  and  travel  on.  But  at  Roatoff  we  were 
greeted  by,  **  Roads  washed  away  in  pass !"  Cheer- 
ing news,  this,  when  we  had  gathered  it  and 
packed  it  into  this  comprehensive  sentence,  from 
the  various  languages  floating  around  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Gathering  more  particulars  about  the  impassa- 
ble pass  in  the  hour  or  two  we  spent  at  midnight 
in  the  waiting  room,  we,  as  well  as  several  men 
of  French,  Cerman  and  Russian  extraction,  aban- 
doned the  hope  of  reaching  Asiatic  Russia  by  the 
"gi'andest  pass  in  the  world/' 

We,  as  Americans,  clung  to  that  hope  the  long- 
est, then  solaced  ourselves  with  one  of  the  deli- 
cious infant  chickens  served  up  at  the  bufFet  sta- 
tions, sought  a  hotel,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just  till  next  day,  or,  rather,  later  that  same 
day.  We  found  we  could  take  a  steamer  through 
the  River  Don  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  to  the  Black 
Sea,  reach  Batoum,  thence  go  by  rail  to  Tiflis, 
and  so  meet  our  friends. 

That  afternoon  found  us  on  the  little  steamer, 
and  we  started  down  the  River  Don  with  a  heart- 
ache for  the  "  pass  we'd  left  behind  us."  Being 
the  only  foreigners  on  board  (or  was  it  our  din- 
iin^ui  appearance  ?),  the  proprietor  of  the  boat — 
in  fact,  of  the  whole  steamboat  line — soon  be- 
nignly approached  us,  and  to  onr  usual  volley 
of  "  Parlez-  vouB  fran(;ais  T'  *'  Sprechen  sie 
Deutsch  ?'  "  Do  you  speak  Engliali  ?"  petrified 
us  with  delight  by  replying  brokenly  in  English. 
Delight  reigned  all  around  :  with  him,  because  he 
could  practice  his  almost-foi'gotten  accomplish- 
ment on  na,  the  first  English-speaking  ]Kople  he 
had  met  in  years — with  us,  because  an  English 
word  sounded  like  music,  and  because  wo  could 
possibly  find  out  something  about  boat  connec- 
tions, times  of  arrival,  etc.,  information  still  with- 
held from  ns  because  no  one  on  shore  seem^  to 
know  where  or  when  anything  went,  or  was  able 
to  talk  anything  bat  the  laugnage  of  "  offs  "  and 
"  owskies." 

Ignorance  was  bliss  this  time,  however,  for 
after  labored  remarks  and  questions  iu  one-sylla- 
ble words  and  primitive  sentences,  we  fonnd  it 
would  take  us  at  least  a  week  to  reach  Tifiis,  and 
our  friends  would  be  fur  into  Asia  before  that. 
The  aforementioned  delight  changed  to  conster- 
nation. We  began  to  feel  snre  that  we  could 
have  crossed  that  pass,  and  the  farther  we  steamed 
away  from  it  the  higher  rose  that  feeling ;  all 
America  seemed  to  be  looking  at  ua  to  uphold 
her  glory,  and  we  declared,  *'  We  Americans  will 
cross  that  pass  some  way."  At  this  opportune 
moment,  in  quite  a  theatrical  manner,  a  tugboat 
boTO  iu  sight  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  our 


Russian  friend  of  unimpeachable  manner  and  un- 
pronounceable name  told  us  that  was  his  tugboat, 
too. 

"  Oh,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  I  were  on  it,  go- 
ing back  to  Rostoff  I"  "  Would  you  like  to  T*  said 
he ;  and,  on  my  eager  affirmative,  he  said  we 
should  do  it.  A  signal  soon  brought  the  little 
tug  and  the  big  steamer  side  by  side ;  our  light 
luggftgo  w^  transferred,  and  with  hearty  thanks 
and  gpod-by  to  our  benefactor,  we  soon  left  him 
behind,  the  curious  crowd  hanging  over  the 
steamer  rail,  eager  to  see  these  important  for- 
eigners for  whom  two  great  vessels  had  stopped 
their  onward  career. 

The  two  men  of  the  tug  made  things  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  for  us,  aud  during  our  slow 
progress  back  I  played  my  guitar,  and  we  feasted 
our  eyes  on  the  sand-bank  scenery  of  the  Don, 
with  its  famous  Cossack  villages.  Would  we  catch 
tliat  train  out  from  Rostoff  ?  To  avoid  unneces- 
sary strain  on  the  nerves  of  my  readers  I  briefiy 
state  that  we  didn't. 

We  spent  the  next  day  amid  discouraging  re- 
marks and  prophecies,  and  on  the  train  it  was  the 
same ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  American  eagle  and . 
the  shadow  of  the  Stai*s  and  Stripes  never  departed 
from  us,  aud  wc  modestly  but  firmly  asserted  that 
we  would  not  turn  back,  and  that  we  would  get 
through. 

We  arrived  at  Vhwlikafkas,  one  of  the  milder 
forms  of  consonant-atHictcd  names  of  the  Russian 
territory,  and  the  place  where  all  doubts  would 
become  certainties  or  be  dispelled  ;  for  this  is  the 
gate  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  railroad  was  the  last  we  saw  for  over  three 
months,  and  leaving  it,  we  made  our  way  over  to 
the  post-wagon  station,  and  breathlessly  awaited 
the  verdict  when  we  had  proffered  our  request. 
Yes,  we  could  cross,  though  between  two  stations 
the  ten-mile  road  was  washed  away,  and  the  only 
means  of  travel  was  on  foot  or  hoi*Eeback. 

We  started  out  for  tlie  bank,  as  ready  money 
was  about  exhausted.  Lo  !  a  new  difficulty  awaited 
us — **  Brown  Bros."  had  no  agents  in  Vludikafkas. 
Evidently  '*  Brown  Bros."  had  never  even  remotely 
entertained  the  idea  that  any  of  their  patrons 
would  so  far  forget  the  customs  of  their  prede- 
cessors and  ignore  beaten  tracks  as  to  find  their 
way  to  this  region.  Vladikafkas  Bank  had  qui  to 
a  sensation,  and  we  created  a  breeze  for  awhile 
with  the  French  and  German  agents;  bntnlas! 
with  much  politeness  they  had  to  decline  favor- 
ing our  letter  of  credit,  for  fear  of  getting  into 
trouble  with  the  head  concern.  Back  to  the  office 
we  rushed,  explained  matters  to  the  dull  Russian 
brain  of  the  head  official,  and  finally  he,  though 
he  regarded  with  suspiciou  the  hitherto  unknown 
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letter  of  credit,  yet  with  the  kind-heartodness  ami 
politeness  shoirn  everywhere  to  us  iu  Russia,  al- 
lowed ti8  to  proceed  with  his  conveyance,  taking 
A  receipt  for  the  money. 

We  found  wo  had  two  fellow  trfivelers,  Tartars, 
ami  wo  four  traveled  in  a  diligence  for  a  few  sta- 
tions, dnring  which  our  new  friends  started  an 
animated  conversation,  and  wo  all  fouitd  out  a 
great  dual  by  means  of  signs,  a  few  Russian  words 
and  frequent  reference  to  more  in  the  little  vo- 
cabulary in  *'  Mnrray."  They  even  wont  so  far  as 
to  offer  us  some  lunch,  whicli  we  politely  declines]. 
Fate,  in  the  shape  of  tho  post  authorities,  parted 
U8,  and  each  couple  was  given  a  troika  and  two 
horses.  These  troikas  wore  funny  little  green 
boxes,  guiltless  of  springs,  geats  or  tope,  and  set 
on  four  wheels.  The  driver  passed  ropes  back  and 
forth  through  riuga  each  side  of  tliu  wagon,  pilrd 
straw  on  tliem,  then  as  tho  liorses  were  harneescd 
we  climbed  in,  settled  onrselves  on  tho  improvised 
eeat,  and  wlien  our  goods  and  chattels,  guitar, 
hand  ba^  and  portmanteau  were  piled  in  there 
was  little  room  to  get  cold  in,  though  the  driver 
dill  sit  on  the  portmanteau.  The  spirited  horses, 
Boaicoly  giving  the  driver  a  chance  to  get  in,  were 
off  at  a  gallop,  which  they  generally  kept  up  dur- 
ing tho  next  ten-  or  twelve-mile  stage.  Tliey  are 
little  worked,  and  the  rope  reins  do  not  act  as  any 
restraint,  but  simply  keep  tho  team  in  the  road, 
a  fine  military  one  which  winds  around  over  tho 
mountains  in  beautiful  grades,  which  prove  that 
these  slow  Russians  excel  iu  the  art  of  road  mak- 
ing. These  rope  reins,  by  the  way,  are  not  ar- 
ranged like  ours,  and  the  driver  has  to  iiold  four 
ends  in  his  hands,  where  there  are  two  horses  (six, 
where  there  are  three^  etc.),  and  tlie 
<»M0  time  r  tried  driving  I  got  hope- 
lessly confused,  and  wondered  how  in 
the  world  anyone  could  guide  those 
horses.  However,  one  loses  sight  of 
such  trifles,  or  it  only  adds  a  spice  to 
tho  pleiisuro  of  whirling  along  those 
roads  and  around  the  curves,  two 
wheels  jusc  tilting  over  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  as  wo  dash  around. 
Things  became  a  little  too  spicy  later, 
wlien  [  had  to  mount  a  horse  fen*  tiie 
first  time  in  my  life,  and  crtiwl  along 
on  a  two-foot  road  crumbling  at  the 
ed;je  of  the  precipice  on  one  side 
and  with  a  vast  rocky  wall  at  the 
other. 

However,  the  surface  broadened  aft- 
er awhile,  though  all  road  ceased,  and 
bridges  being  wrecks,  wo  had  to  ford 
the  mountain  torrents.  Along  the 
lower  slopes  Russian  troops  were  being 


reviewed.  Russian  forts  and  citadels  bristle  at  ev- 
ery point,  and  show  how  vain  would  be  resistance 
from  the  conquered  tribes  of  Caucasia.  Rut  as 
we  climb  higher  to  the  wild  mountain  fastuessea 
we  are  also  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  there  are 
yet  some  tiny  villages  perched  high  among  the 
steep  crags  which,  bold  and  free  and  inviucible, 
still  scorn  to  acknowledge  tho  piiwer  of  the  Cziir. 
Theso  bold  mouutaineers  farm  their  little  foot- 
holds on  the  crags,  and  the  steep  precipices  pre- 
sent a  unique  appearance  with  their  patches  of 
grain  and  grass. 

Sometimes  a  Georgian  woman  appears,  with  a 
great  jar  of  water  on  her  head,  but  though  lier 
ste])  is  free  and  graceful  ami  she  looks  picturesque 
in  her  parti-colored  costume,  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  world-famed  beauty  of  this  race  until  wo  reach 
Tiflis,  at  the  end  of  a  two  daya*  journey,  and  then 
we  are  greatly  smilten  with  their  appearance. 
But  it  is  a  cose  of  "  fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds,"  for  they  are  the  most  richly  dressed 
women  in  the  M'orld,  and  when  we  grow  critical 
ami  exauiine  theni  the  swarthy  complexion,  high 
cheek  bone  and  Jewish  nose  are  still  there. 

At  TiHis  are  many  new  sights,  but  we  have  to 
prepare  for  our  onward  journey,  which  wo  will 
have  to  make  alone,  for  our  friends  arc  on  the 
eve  of  departure  irhen  we  arrive.  We  receive 
many  warnings  and  injunctions,  and  requests  to 
accompany  them,  regardless  of  needed  rest,  but 
we  disdain  all.  Are  we  not  suflicient  unto  our- 
selves ?  And  have  we  not  successfully  crossed 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  formerly  repre- 
sented the  end  of  tho  world  to  those  beyond,  ami 
over  which  no  muu  dared  croes  for  hundreds  uf 
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yenrs?  A  iiromised  guide  failed  us,  aiul  uo  re- 
solveil  to  go  on  entirely  nlone.  It  would  bo  so 
zniicli  the  more  exciting. 

In  a  few  day^  wc  wure  ready  for  onr  jonrney, 
and  wo  presoiited  ourselvea  again  nt  the  post- 
lionsc.  to  find  only  a  Tartar  in  tlie  office.  Cou- 
fideutly  demanding  a  "troika"  and  '*  dwa  lo- 
scliida*'  (two  hordes),  we  were  furnished  with 
these  articles  after  a  suitublo,  or  what  seemed  to 
U8  a  very  unsuitahio,  time  liad  elapsed.  Really, 
I  never  knew  till  I  got  there  what  a  hclpleia.sly 
enraged  feeling  comes  over  one  who  iiaa  to  Ptand 
a:id  see  the  snaillike  movements  of  au  ollicial, 
without  even  the  mild  compeusatiou  of  being 
able  to  say  *'  Hurry !"  or,  '•  We  are  in  (p^cal 
baste."  Our  first  accompUshmont  in  Russian, 
owing  to  the  universal  torpor,  wiis  ^ror/'  (quick), 
wliich  hasa  comforting  sim- 
ilarity to  our  -*  scurry,"  and 
that  we  used  nt  all  times,  in 
Beasun  and  out  of  season. 

At  last   we  are  off ;   the 


bells  jingle  on  the  high  Rus- 
sian horso  collars,  and  m'c 
dash  away,  late  in  tlie  after- 
noon, after  having  mado  a 
raid  on  that  official  some- 
where about  early  dawn. 
This  time  wo  rido  througli 
the  night  till  two  o*cUH*k 
the  next  morning  ;  and  tho 
wcirdnessand  charm  of  that 
night  are  with  mo  yet,  as  I 
can  almost  see  the  woo<lcd 
heights,  yawning  precipices 
and  almost  a  dozen  tiers  of 
the  road  above  and  below, 
all  bathed  in  glorious 
moonlight.  This  pass  of 
^  — '    J     ^  Diligan   is  more  beautiful, 

though  not  BO  grand,  per- 
napa,  as  tliat  of  Iho  Darlel. 
AVo  had  been  warned  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
travel  at  night,  but  except  for  one  or  two  pcdes- 
tnans  at  a  certain  turn  wo  liad  all  the  glory  and 
grandeur  of  the  scene  entirely  to  ourselves, 
though  once,  when  the  driver  stopped,  got  oat 
and  softly  whistled  to  his  liot  and  panting  horses, 
a  dim  fiuspicion  crossed  ns  that  lie  might  be  \\\ 
league  with  brigands,  and  this  the  signal.  Noth- 
ing happened,  however,  except  that  tim  team  got 
a  needed  three- minute  rest,  and  wo  were  off 
again.  Finally  rest  for  ua  became  necessary, 
and  at  the  next  (wsthousc  wc  planned  to  spend 
the  night. 

My  husband  tried  doors  and  windows.  AU 
locked.  Then  driver  tried  his  hand.  Same  re- 
sult, naturally.  AVheroupou  ensued  a  limite<l 
but    entertaining    conversation.      *'  Ciaslinitzay'* 
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said  Mr,  D.,  after  a  peep  at  the  ever-faithful 
"  Mnrniy."  "Ugh!  Cfosliiiitzii/'  grunted  the 
driver,  iu  reply. 

Comprchen?ivo  flwccpa  of  my  husbaiKrs  hand 
in  the  direction  of  ft  Btippoaablo  town  and  liotel 
vailed  forth  more  grnnts  from  the  amiable  driver, 
who  eeemed  willing  to  stand  there  all  night  and 
hold  np  hia  end  of  the  conversation.  Hnt  no 
hotel,  or  even  settlement,  being  revealed,  wo,  after 
a  chango  of  horses,  departed.     At  the  next  sta- 


tion wo  managed  to  get  in,  but  found  both  the 
bare  wooden  bendies  of  the  room  occnpied,  so  we 
hud  onr  tick  filled  with  straw  by  the  grunter,  and 
throwing  ourselves  on  tlio  floor,  wo  wei*e  asleep  in 
two  niinntea. 

The  Avorld  looked  bright  and  fresh  when  wo 
awoke  next  morning,  and  wo  felt  fresh  and  luin- 
gry.  Not  for  a  moment  hud  we  forgotten,  since 
reading  it  in  the  guidebook,  day  before,  that  the 
lake  just  at  liand  contained  delicious  trout,  and 
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my  luisbaiid  now  went  out  in  quest  of  those  fisli, 
to  afford  us  a  little  variety  with  the  plain  food  we 
had  to  carry  with  us.  Soon  he  came  in  with  five 
fine  follows  as  trophies  of  his  skill — in  bargain- 
ing. Two  we  had  cooked,  and  they  disappeared 
with  a  rapidity  which  must  hare  astonished  even 
the  stolidity  of  our  attendant.  The  other  trout 
served  us  for  lunch  further  on,  and  as  it  was  al- 
ways a  feast  cr  a  famine  with  us,  traveling  thus, 
wo  also  had  for  8up|)er  fresh  eggs  and  a  water- 
melon, which  we  ate  to  "  keep  it,"  as  the  weather 
was  warm.  The  night  following  was  one  of  hor- 
rors. We  did  not  keep  that  melon,  and  as  the 
hours  dragged  away  we  vowed  we  never  wished  to 
Bee  another  trout,  and  eggs  would  be  forever  held 
in  scorn.  I  recovered  soonest,  and  when  morning 
broke  we  resolved  to  move  on  to  Erivan  as  soon  as 
possible. 

My  better  half  was  beyond  plans  or  orders,  so  I 
went  out  to  the  back  veranda,  found  our  little 
Kussian,  and  said,  decisively  :  "Troiki,  dwa  los- 
chida,  scurri."  "Si  cliasse,  si  chasse,''  he  oblig- 
ingly remarked  ;  and  by  this  time  we  had  learned 
that  that  meant  ** right  away,"  or,  literally, ''this 
hour,"  which  is  as  near  as  these  snails  can  ap- 
proach our  "  this  minute." 

A  few  minutes  passed,  during  which  I  made 
two  or  three  voyages  to  that  veranda.  No  horses. 
Another  hunt  prodaoei  the  little  man,  and  this 
time  I  add,  "  Si  chaaee,"  very  forcibly,  and  stamp 
my  foot.  This  evidently  fetches  him,  and  pres- 
ently the  troika  and  horses  are  really  ready,  and 
a  proud  triumph  swells  my  bosom  as  I  contem- 
plate my  work. 

Erivan  is  a  large  city  in  the  province  of  Ar- 
menia, and  here  we  remained  a  few  days  visiting 
the  wonderful  frait  gardens  and  vineyards,  com- 
ing away  loaded,  from  the  bounty  of  their  owners, 
with  plums,  peaches,  apricots^  figs,  nuts,  grapes, 
etc.,  and  also  driving  out  to  the  celebrated  old 
monastery  of  Etchmiazdin.  We  became  very  fa- 
miliar during  eight  days  with  Mount  Ararat, 
probably  the  grandest  mountain  in  the  world,  as 
it  arises  in  solitary  grandeur  from  the  plain,  its 
head  covered  with  the  snows  of  centuries,  beneath 
Avhich,  60  say  the  natives,  lies  the  ark  of  Xoah, 
protected  by  the  gods  from  sacrilegious  hands  of 
relic  hunters.  Paring  four  days  of  travel  we  were 
in  sight  of  this  mountain,  and  then  we  reached 
Nackhitcliivan,  or  *•  Place  of  the  First  Descent," 
for  here,  they  ».iy,  Xoah  lived  after  he  descended 
Ararat,  and  it  is  presumed  that  here  he  remained, 
for  just  outside  the  city  walls  is  his  tomb.resplen- 
deni  with  fresh  whitewiwh  within,  aud  surrounded 
with  graves  all  dug  up  and  pillaged  of  their  treos- 
nres.  We  carefully  oonveyetl  away  a  piece  of  an 
Oriental  wine  bottle  as  a  specimen  of  the  original 


which  made  such  havoc  with  the  ancient  ark-itect, 
and  it  probably  has  just  as  good  a  claim  to  genu- 
ineness as  many  other  relics.  There  must  have 
been  an  nnchronicled  family  quarrel  in  the  Noah 
family,  for  Mrs.  Noah's  tomb  is  found  several 
hundred  miles  farther  on,  and  across  the  river. 

When  we  reached  this  river,  Araxes,  we  were 
on  the  borders  of  the  land  of  promise,  and  for  the 
last  time  alighting  from  the  troika,  we  sought 
out,  amid  the  usual  difliiculties,  some  one  to  take 
US  across  the  river.  The  only  answer  we  coiiM 
obtain  was  a  negative  to  that,  and  my  husband 
started  out  for  some  one  who  could  talk.  After 
an  interval  he  appeared  with  a  Russian  officer  in 
tow,  who,  with  the  aid  of  French  wlien  his  Ger- 
man failed  him,  and  vice  versa,  told  us  that  Rus- 
sians could  not  be  induced  to  work  any  time  biitr 
broad  daylight,  and  he  cordially  invited  us  to 
spend  the  afternoon  and  evening  at  his  house. 
We  accepted,  for  the  posthouse  was  even  more 
uninviting  than  its  predecessors,  and  I  was  not 
feeling  well.  We  received  a  warm  welcome  from 
our  Russian  hostess — who,  however,  was  not  even 
the  linguist  that  her  husband  was— and  they  made 
ns  as  comfortable  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

But  what  a  forlorn,  uninviting,  half-barbario 
place  Djulfa  is,  as,  semi-Russian,  semi-Persian,  it 
stands  at  the  border,  a  cross  between  two  unde- 
sirable breeds,  as  it  were  !  No  trees,  no  vegeta- 
tion, three  or  four  houses  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  a  customhouse  and  the  posthouse — bleak, 
sandy  flats,  and  general  desolation — this  is  Djulfa. 

Next  day  the  required  ferryboat  appeared  ;  and 
such  a  boat !  A  square  platform  on  a  keel,  pro- 
pelled by  the  current,  as  it  was  pushed  out  into 
the  stream  by  a  cable  across,  and  brought  to  the 
opposite  shore  where  the  water  was  shallow,  but 
still  BO  deep  that  we  and  our  baggage  had  to  be 
carried  over  in  single  installments,  each  on  the 
back  of  a  Persian;  and  oh,  how  I  longed  for  our 
"kamaret"  to  catch  a  snap  shot  at  my  dignified 
husband  !  but  that  impish  instrument  never  did 
happen  by  any  chance  to  be  where  it  was  wauled, 
so  my  opportunity  passed.  The  "  kamaret " 
might  further  have  served  to  quiet  these  fellows, 
as  our  majestic  presence  did  not  seem  to  do,  when 
to  their  great  di3s.atisfaction  we  refused  to  pay 
fees  to  eight  or  nine  of  them,  because,  contrary  to 
our  orders  and  entreaties,  each  one  had  picked  up 
some  article,  even  to  the  minntest  piece  of  our 
luggage,  and  insisted  on  carryin^^  it  over  and  then 
demanding  "pul,"  that  hated  rord  for  money 
with  which  we  had  become  so  familiar.  Uuex- 
pected  assistance  arose  to  our  aid  in  the  shape  of 
a  small  but  warlike  and  bristling  German,  who 
danced  so  frantically  among  our  attendants  and 
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diattorcd  bo  fiercely  at  them  that  the  crowd  soon 
dispersed,  leaving  oidy  one  or  two,  who  would  pre- 
Beufc  themaelve3  at  the  window  of  the  German's 
house,  at  freqnont  iutervala,  relieving  the  monot- 
ony of  the  landscape,  and  seeking  to  have  their 
vToiiga  righted — which  event,  however,  is  still  in 
the  future. 

Wo  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  our  deliverer, 
who  proved  to  bo  the  one  European  there  and  the 
telegraph  opcriitor,  for  the  Garden  of  Eden  ia 
connected  with  tiie  outside  world  by  a  telegraph 
line.  But  as  telegrams  are  apt  to  take  a  week  to 
reach  Tabriz,  which  is  a  three  or  four  days' journey 
from  here  by  horseback,  one  fails  to  see  the  hrill- 
itint  advanlagea  of  lliis  innovation. 

Well,  we  had  reached  the  country  of  our  deati- 
nntion,  the  supposed  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  truly  times  had  changed  since  Adam's  reign, 
for  everywhere  it  appeared  as  if  tl»e  land  had 
liever  recovered  from  Noah's  flood.  Dry,  baked 
earth,  small  and  large  stones,  bare  rocks,  and  not 
a  tree,  not  a  shrub  nor  a  blade  of  grass — over  all 
the  late  September  sun  boating  down  liot  and 
pitilessly,  like  that  fiery  sword  of  old,  sot  to  keep 
all  intruders  out — and  there  lay  three  or  more 
days'  journey  between  this  and  the  city  where  we 
hoped  to  giiin  a  temporary  rest.  Xo  time  for 
self-pity,  for  we  must  find  the  means  of  convey- 
ance, and  this  was  by  horse,  tliere  being  no  roads 
and  DO  wagons  in  this  fon-aken  land.  The  little 
German  undertook  this  matter,  and  presently  two 
animals  were  brought  who  looked  perfectly  iu 
keeping  with  the  surroundings,  and  who  must 
have  been  the  original  pair  preserved  by  Noah. 
Where  were  my  dreams  of  prancing  Arab  steeds, 
gayly  caparisoned  ?  Dispelled  in  a  moment  by  a 
framework  of  bones  on  '*  four  legs,  ono  at  each 
corner,"  the  airy  whole  surmounted  by  the  native 
saddle,  a  huge,  ungainly  affair  which  seems  to  be 
left  on  the  ]ioor  creature  day  and  night. 

There  seemed  no  alternative  but  to  engage  these 
inviting  Btrticturcs.  and  after  much  fierce  gestic- 
ulation and  pmncing  on  the  part  of  the  little  Ger- 
man the  bargain  was  concluded,  and  in  tho  cool 
of  the  afternoon  wo  started,  each  mounted  on  the 
native  saddle  and  tho  baggage,  and  under  all, 
somewhere  or  otlier,  the  remains  of  tho  horse. 
Jly  faded  yellow  animal  had  a  way  of  ondeavor- 
iiig  to  re^t  the  lower  part  of  his  countenance  on 
the  ground  every  few  moments,  and  though  he 
perhaps  did  not  do  it  to  annoy  me,  but  because 
Lis  fore  legs  gave  way  iu^uhmtarily,  it  was  too  ex- 
citing, and  T  exchanged  it  for  tho  culm  and  un- 
iinpasflioned  steed  of  my  husband.  Wo  were  to 
spend  the  night  at  the  hou^e  of  the  **chavadar," 
or  man  who  owned  our  horses,  for  of  course  no 
such  thing  as  a  hotel  had  ever  been  heard  of,  and 


no  snch  thing  as  patronage  would  be  given  it  if  it 
did  exist,  for  foreign  travelers  are  like  angels' 
visits. 

The  whole  population  of  the  three  or  four 
houses  turned  out  to  see  us,  but  we  calmly  ate 
our  frugal  meal,  and,  moved  by  the  evident  curi- 
osity of  the  hostess  in  regard  to  our  chocolate,  I 
gave  her  a  tiny  piece,  which  she  received  with 
grunts,  examined  with  a  laugh,  and  then  tncked 
it  in  her  braid  of  hair,  drawing  it  out  on  the  ad- 
vent of  each  new  neighbor,  to  bo  examined  by  all 
again  with  curiosity  and  very  evident  disgust. 

Tho  house  was  just  a  small,  square  box  of  mud, 
one  room,  a  small  hole  for  a  window  and  a  very 
low  door.  We  wandered  if  we  were  to  sleep 
there,  and  whether  tho  other  young  couple  were 
to  occupy  it  also.  I  became  so  disturbed  at  the 
prosjwct  that  my  husband  went  on  a  tour  of  in- 
vestigation, and  returning,  reported  that  we  could 
get  on  the  roof,  and  that  a  straw  stack  there 
Avould  furnish  a  good  beu.  For  these  people  al- 
ways stack  their  straw  and  hay  on  tho  roof,  where 
no  ono  can  reach  it  without  alarming  the  in- 
mates, a  fact  which  is  a  siitKoicnt  commentary  on 
the  honesty  of  these  simple  children  of  i*lie  East, 
I  hailed  this  report  with  delight,  was  duly  hoisted 
np,  and  we  then  and  there,  bag  ami  baggage,  dis- 
appeared before  the  astonished  eyes  and  remon- 
strating gestures  of  our  hosts.  With  straw,  our 
rug,  the  friendly  stack  and  an  open  umbrella,  we 
enjoyed  a  refreshing  sleep  that  night  beneath  the 
stars  and  the  full  moon. 

At  three  o'clock  next  morning  we  were  np  and 
ready  to  depart.  But,  ahis!  a  messenger  arrived 
with  news  of  a  sidesaddle  sent  to  Djulfa  for  me 
by  a  missionary  friend,  and  our  officious  *'  chava- 
dar"  would  go  back  and  get  it,  spito  of  our  vehe- 
ment protests,  for  our  friend  was  waiting  for  us 
further  on,  and  would  return  if  we  did  Tiot  soon 
arrive.  By  this  we  were  delayed  five  hours,  and 
the  wreck  of  a  horse  was  nearly  annihilated,  and, 
worst  of  all,  tho  saddle  was  not  given  to  the  man. 
We  had  to  make  our  start  when  the  sun  was  high, 
and  tho  next  thirteen  hours  were  perhaps  the 
most  miserable  I  ever  experienced,  for  thut 
amount  of  time  was  consumed  in  crawling  along 
tho  sandy  wastes,  under  the  broiling  sun.  Mid- 
way we  stopped  for  a  watermelon  lunch  at  a 
'*  caravanserai,"  or  stopping  place  for  caravans. 
Wo  intondwi  to  remain  for  a  much-needed  rest 
and  start  again  when  it  was  cooler,  but  when  my 
husband,  by  pointings  at  the  sun,  its  descent, 
the  horses  and  me,  signified  our  intention  to  the 
*' chavadar,"  horror  and  consternation  perclied  on 
his  brow,  and  with  emphatic  drawing  of  his  lin- 
ger across  his  throat  and  other  gestures,  be  maile 
us  understand  that,  should  we  do  that,  a  dreadful 
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liiwrij  of  ij«  AfHl  wiM  AfTNUIrif^  nil,  ji/j/I  an  ftnifH 
firinlfl  tioft  l»iir«  ^m«ri  fn^ini  wtth'tittt^.  How  pl^M' 
nnf  H  wfMi  1/1  lonr  )»lrn  IfiM  f.  i'  i  tim  Nrouri4l 
Iti  lUt*\r  Mntltn  tfrtij(*iii !     Ai>  wq  ih*i  tail 

mtrtlii  ffiir  niiiwirut»lfi  ftnimfilt  ii^4jm««t  t/>  (]«rtv«  ft 
lllil«  nriitiUlnfi  In  lifit  from  iho  ott^flU'tti  hf>nen 
hit  ikhI  lilt)  •orraiit  nifln.  Our  fri'iri'l  t^il'l  tii  it 
f/'«i  *lHr(K«rnn«  to  rid"  fifu«r  dark  '>fi  mMr/mitt  of 
\\w  \mUt,  wild  iirn  litiltlo  to  uwtm^t  upon  tlici  lono 
UdVifUr  ftftd  flitprlvt  Itifii  of  ull  liU  profturt./,  ovcut 

lo  llirt  WMIiI'MlK  lt|lt"M'i<l. 

.htniiirirr  (Imi1(,  wllli  ((rpfit  ctxcrUoM,  wo  rorurli(><t 
Mni'Mitl,  llxi  la«t  n««Uitf(  )iliiro  of  Mm.  Nouh. 
lUi'tf  wn  liti<l  t\  liny  of  r«t4l,  iirltllM  uwairiii((  i\w  n*- 

INI'M    of     llllt    RUllllln.    fMlij     HI    our    fllMltl     llfttl    nx- 

|i(i<i«nil  ui'iiVK  (loiil)U  Iff  Mill'  iitiirioiU  rcriiiiiniiiif  on 
fiiili    \v^H    (hiliMi    tiiMi:(i'i'.   uo    IiIiimI    hiMV  iHki*   iUmI 


bitiMcytA,    Tv^  il«fi  owrv  of  ttavel, 

d«jr  TftVia  w»«  in  Mgbt  all  tbe  th»0.awi  |a«  oai- 
Bid*  ir«  mci  Mf«»»l  Wptitr  a  efaOd  sad  oilttt^ 
ImiIwmm  ohjgelm,  poor  ihio^  wfce  vith  horrible 
eriM  •tr«rU:hal  oat  their  bonds  lor  iboiwt.  ma*! 
•ven  hud  hold  on  lu.  Trolf  ve  wen  la  the  On- 
n>iy  sad  «a  look«d  vith  eageroeai  at  oar  flnt 
Oriental  citj*  Unlike  anv  other  ve  bad  sec 
presented  only  bi^h  mud  valU,  tioj  doore, 
here  nrxl  thcrt  the  top  of  a  tree,  to  oar  ^azo. 

Aft^r  two  or  tlireo  mile*  of  thi«,  with  a  snildcn 
turn  we  were  at  the  door  of  onr  friend,  our  joar- 
iX'jr  a/:conipli»ihwl  for  the  lime  bcinj^,  and  when 
wo  erttored  the  garden  within  wo  fch  that  wo 
nii^'tit  ho  in  n  bit  of  the  original  one,  and  that 
li»ro  wan  a  fine  o|fportiinity  to  examine  llio  survey 
uiiu\o  hy  tlio  priiiiitivG  family  who  (iled  on  thij 
former  land  of  dwliulil. 

Tho  ((unlcii  of  Kdon  was  certainly  a  bospitablo 
phu'c.  and  iu  inlmbitants  poared  in  to  !?reet  na 
lirforo  we  )iad  time  to  remove  the  sigiiK  of  travel 
from  onr  mnoh-enilnring  persons.  3fi^«ioimric8 
and  imtiven  alike,  having  hoard  of  our  expected 
romint(  and  calculating  to  a  nicety  onr  time  of 
urrival,  <lroppcd  in  every  other  minute,  and  wo 
liini  to  ^^nMwr^  (pirstiotiB  put  to  U8  in  all  ilio  vary- 
ni^^  ^M'atU'8  of  Kngliahf  or  often  tlirough  an  inter- 
preter. Without  going  into  tho  dotaits  of  onr 
nmnih'ri  stay  in  ihis  city  of  Tahriz,  the  largest  in 
I'dMin,  tiiongli  not  its  capital,  it  will  he  better  to 
(tk<>ti*li  briefly  aomo  of  its  most  striking  features. 

Tim  house  wht«ro  wo  were  stopping  w;i8  a  fair 
Bumpio  of  iho  homes  of  tho  few  rich  natives  and 
the  Kuropi'an  ofllcials.  Hnilt  upon  two  sides  of 
tlie  Hquaro,  liigh^wulhMl  garden,  its  broad,  wliito 
verandas  aUmg  the  full  length  and  many  long 
windowH  iifTorded  coolness  and  a  promentido  dur- 
ing tho  liot  wcathrr.  In  this  large  house  were 
four  fumilicit.  oeoupying  tho  two  sections  each  of 
the  tir-t  and  «eooud  atnries,  each  one  of  which 
ooUains  a  numhor  of  largt%  airy  rooms  used  as 
|Mi»)on«.  (iittini;  ro^on.  dininij  room,  kitolion  and 
bedroont*.  The  house-top  is  still  the  pnuciiiiil 
pnmienatio  and  g^^ping  place,  as  in  tbo  timo 
1  "*  Mrs.  Solomon  **  ?^itnibcr  350  used  to  e»- 
.ui  ber  nri}Ebbor¥  «ritb  tb«  latest  news  and 
nuied  fotth  pn>T«rbial  remafks  Urom  bar  lioi:re 
lorxi  ;  a»d  only  ibe  vienr  narrow  ao-«ai!<d  street s 
bluing  b«^«sa«k  oae  conM  easily  jamp  across  from 
ana  bama  lo  aaoUMr. 

Oar  tm  vmlV  ia  tfaMO  atreacs  sbowad  plainly 
wby  IM  oaa  oaiad  to  «:s2k  tbera  it  pkasare,  fur 
ure  w^nft  toaliaaaVi  <o«ipa>lad  to  hmg  tba  arad 
v«2b  10  avoid  bsiaf  auppei  oa  br  a  «a] 
oaiwLgdhifad  a^^bya^at^i^ 
Arab  iAmA  «M  armsMndyad  tad.  ar  tmm  aiar  by 
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We  hud  iii\  iittereBliiig  tinio  the  first  duy  wo 
ventnretl  out  un.^ttcutlctl,  ami  kcjif  rcappetiiing  ;it 
the  saniQ  point,  after  wild  dashes  down  diCferetit 
streets,  until  it  became  decidedly  monotonous,  nnd 
wc  were  glad  finally  to  get  nway  from  tlio  eccnc. 
Of  conrBO  with  only  mud  wall:!  looming  up  cvcr}'- 
where  there  was  nothing  to  direct  us. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  animnla,  wo  met,  of 
conrsp,  more  or  less,  the  human  inhabitants — city 
gcntlonieii  in  wide-skirted  coats  and  higli  ivstra- 
khim  turbans  ;  villagers  with  great  goatskin  caps 
covering  thuir  heads  and  under  which  their  cvca 
glared  ticrctdy,  whilo  thoir  bodies  wero  draped  in 
pi(:tines(pU!  rags  of  overy  huii ;  and  grave  '"mol- 
laha,'' or  teachers,  in  white  turbans  and  a  long, 
sleevelcHS,  ministerial  sort  of  gown,  the  shoulders 
of  which  often  stuck  ont  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  owner  would  have  to  turn  sidcwise  to  allow 
us  to  pass;  and  when,  as  soinctimea  happened, 
or.ly  ono  shoulder  stood  out,  like  a  one-winged 
chicken,  tlio  cIToct  wa^  quite  rakisli.  If  llio  moU 
lah  chaucfi  to  be  a  descendant  of  Moliammed  (or 
li  *'  Savid  ")  his  lutban  is  green,  and,  judging  from 
the  number  of  green  tnrbaus.  Slohammcirs  pos- 
terity must  bo  like  the  '^^auds  of  the  setishore,  and 
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the  numerous  loads  of  branches,  melons  and  other 
arlicIeSf  beneath  which  only  the  wagging  ears  and 
tiny  feet  betrayed  the  presence  of  smull  donkeys 
who  would  sooner  annihilate  themselves  against 
any  obstacle  than  to  turn  out  for  it.  When  wo 
were  not  emidoyed  in  this  pleasing  occupation  wo 
were  kept  busy  avoiding  a  plunge  into  tlie  uunu-r- 
ous  wells  leading  to  deep  subterranean  cluiuncls, 
aii<l  left  entirely  open,  into  winch  no  one  knows 
nor  seems  to  caro  how  many  small  children  dis- 
appear every  year  ;  or  else  climbing  over  high 
mounds  of  oartli  tossed  there  by  somo  ono  when 
repairing  his  wall  u  year  or  two  beforo,  with  the 
certainty  of  remaining  there  until  some  one  else 
wants  it  for  hia  repairs,  for  no  law  nor  order  ex- 
ists in  this  dcdightfiil  land,  and  at/Cvt  conditions 
are  really  much  worse  than  if  a  New  York  street 
commissioner  controlled  the  matter.  On  account 
of  tltia  feature  of  the  scenery  and  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  lights,  all  business  and  travel  is  limited 
to  daytime,  and  the  very  few  occiisions  that  wo 
walked  abroad  by  iiiglit,  prL-Cfded  by  a  servant 
with  a  huge  Cbinoso  lantern,  wo  met  not  a  soul 
in  the  absolutely  dark  and  silent  streets. 

I  don't  womlcr  that  St.  Paul  mentions  "  the 
street  which  is  called  .Straight."  for  IhetJe  Oriental 
cities  are  quite  alike  in  that  respect,  and  in  Ta- 
briz any  street  tluit  could  oven  be  ralle<l 
"Sti-aight"  would  stand  forth  i\a  a  remarkable 
landmark  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
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there  is  no  danger  of  the  family  dying  out,  in  any 
rank  of  life,  Whether  rich  or  poor^  the  men  all 
have  the  independent,  almost  nohle  bearing  char- 
acteristic of  the  Mohammedan  with  his  monothe- 
istic religion,  devoid  of  idols  and  priests.  Skulk- 
ing and  shuffling  along,  in  tiny  heelless  slippers 
reaching  from  the  toe  only  to  the  middle  of  the 
sole,  are  the  wives  and  mothers  of  thiS'  nation, 
completely  enveloped  in  long  black  "  chuddahs  " 
and  thick  white  linen  veils,  through  whose  small 
embroidered  eyeholes  alone  they  can  obtain  a  dim 
vision  of  outside  affairs.  These  women  are  the 
most  closely  veiled  in  the  world,  and  no  man 
could  ever  recognize  his  own  wife  in  this  garb. 
But  not  content  with  this  complete  disguise  of 
their  loveliness  (?),  most  of  them  would,  when 
met  by  us,  turn  their  faces  to  the  wall,  and,  cow- 
ering up  to  it,  wait  until  my  dreaded  husband 
had  passed  by. 

Imagine,  besides  these  sights,  crowds  of  dirty, 
half-naked  children  playing  a  kind  of  marbles 
with  the  only  toy  we  ever  saw — the  knuckle  bones 
of  aheep — in  the  dust  and  mud,  and  you  have 
some  idea  of  the  outdoor  life  and  streets  in  the 
land  of  the  Shah. 

Jnst  one  feature  remains  to  be  mentioned,  the 
one  sight  not  shut  in  by  almost  inaccessible  walls 
— the  "  bazaars,"  formeJI  only  by  the  roofing  and 
wnlliog  of  a  street  here  and  there,  but  containing 
in  their  numberless  little  divisions  no  bigger  than 
horse  stalls  all  the  products  of  the  land.  Here 
squats  a  native  weaving  a  beautiful  rug  ;  there, 
one  writing  the  Koran  ;  and  many  other  occupa- 
tions are  carried  on,  for  each  little  stall  is  a  whole 
factory  and  store  in  itself.  While  we  look,  a  yell 
of  "  Habada  !*'  (take  care)  rings  out,  and  we  just 
escape  being  overrun  by  the  butcher's  **  Ciirt" — a 
bony  horse  decorated  with  a  load  of  dripping  quar- 
ters of  meat — and  everywhere  are  fat-tailed  sheep, 
live  ones,  tied  to  the  stalls  and  fed  on  the  gar- 
bage, furnishing  a  milk  lunch  to  their  owners. 

Just  outside,  near  a  channel  of  water,  is  a 
woman  washing  clothes  by  rubbing  them  on  a 
6tone  and  then  hanging  them  on  the  mud  wall 
to  dry,  while  another  veiled  female  fills  her  wator 
jar  from  the  same  source  and  bears  it  away  on  her 
head  in  Biblical  fashion. 

If  we  Christians  touch  any  article  among  the 
provisions  it  is  immediately  thrown  away  as  do- 
filed  and  nnsalable,  or  mayhap  presented  to  us ; 
and  everywhere  we  went  a  crowd  was  sure  to  go, 
pressing  on  us  in  uncomfortable  curiosity  when- 
ever we  stopped  for  anything,  while  many  were 
the  remarks  which  we  fortunately  could  not  un- 
derstand. I  was  reganled  as  a  daring  phenome- 
non by  the  few  European  ladies  there,  who  seldom, 
it  ever,  venture  into  these  bazaars;  but  I  was  there 


to  see,  and  see  I  did,  and  have  returned  alive  to 
tell  the  tale.  These  ladies  buy  entirely  of  the 
"  doUols,*' the  only  other  way  of  shopping,  and 
enjoyable  way  it  often  is,  too.  The  "  dollols  "  are 
the  peddlers,  or  the  merchants,  who  often  shoulder 
their  goods  and  sally  forth  to  the  homes  of  tlie 
better  classes.  We  were  besieged  by  them  from 
first  to  last,  especially  when  they  found  we  wanted 
rugs  and  other  things,  and  hardly  a  day  passed 
without  an  invasion  followed  by  bargaining,  inter- 
preted by  oar  friends.  We  soon  learned  to  count, 
with  such  constant  practice,  and  would  make  our 
bids  independently,  generally  getting  an  article 
for  a  half,  quarter  or  third  of  the  original  asking 
price.  Sometimes,  just  as  we  were  going  out,  we 
would  meet  a  procession  of  rag-laden  men  wend- 
ing its  way  to  our  domains,  and  (if  we  could  not 
stop),  camping  down  in  the  garden,  they  would 
patiently  await  our  return,  for  time  is  no  object 
to  them. 

Days  flew  rapidly,  every  moment  occupied  with 
new  experiences,  and  among  other  occupations  we 
took  up  the  study  of  the  Azerbaiian  Turkish,  the 
common  language,  having  already  proved  tiie 
discomfci't  of  traveling  in  utter  ignorance  of  any 
means  of  communication  with  the  inhabitants. 

Cassia  Moshia,  our  teacher,  was  a  dignified  old 
man,  with  flowing  gray  locks  and  intelligent  face, 
and  his  nobility  of  look  was  enhanced  by  his  long, 
loose  robes,  which  he  considered  to  be  exactly  tlie 
same  style  as  those  worn  by  Moses.  Converted  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  this  patriarch  has  spent  all 
his  years  since  in  efforts  to  convert  his  people  and 
preaching  in  the  bazaars,  and  so  much  is  his  heart 
in  the  work  that  all  his  lessons  to  us  were  on 
Scriptural  subjects ;  the  reading  was  Biblical,  and 
we  conld  not  persuade  him  to  give  us  anything 
more  practical  for  our  future  everyday  wants,  and 
he  seemed  to  consider  It  quite  a  waste  of  time 
when  we  insisted  on  having  trans]ate<l  such  sen- 
tences as,  "I  want  two  horses  immediately,"  or, 
"How  much  is  this  chicken  ?"  And  he  invariably 
gave  a  religious  turn  to  even  these  practical  re- 
marks. However,  he  is  a  noble  old  soul,  and  it 
is  a  pity  there  are  not  more  like  him  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  only  originality  possessed  by  man 
is  original  sin,  and  that  in  amazing  quuuiitr. 

This  Persian  dialect  is  a  very  primitive  lan- 
guage, "  Adam  "  being  the  word  for  man,  atul  it 
is  full  of  hard  sounds  and  odd  expressions.  When 
a  servant  is  told  to  do  anything,  he  says,  "  I  go 
on  my  head."  moaning ••  immediately'*;  and  one 
woman,  ei^eaking  of  a  meeting  she  attempteii  to 
hold,  said,  "The  i>eople  set  their  eyebrows  for- 
wardly,  so  we  came  baok  on  our  legs," i.e.,  *'  The 
people  lookeil  angry»  £o  we  did  not  sit  down,  but 
came  right  baek.^ 
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Time  would  fail  mo  to  tell  of  tlio  priiicipiil 
eights  :  the  Hlue  Mosrjiie,  n  ruin  for  hundroila  of 
years,  or  we  could  not  have  pntered  it,  as  theao 
fanatical  Molmmmedans  would  kilt  a  stranger  who 
entered  any  ordinarj  mosque;  the  harem  of  the 
**  Ameer ''or  Governor  General,  to  which  I  alone, 
of  course,  was  admitted,  and  saw  radiant  creatures 
with  jiretty  but  artificial  pink  cheeks,  eyebrows 
marked  over  the  nose,  and  balletlike  skirts;  the 
ll}\i\\  College  (royal  in  name  but  not  accomnio- 
cliitions],  wJiero  many  pupils  squatted  ou  the  floor 
and  rocked  back  and  forth,  galloping  with  high 
Bpeed  and  voice  through  the  sacred  Koran  ;  the 
fonr-lnmdred-ycar-old  "Arc ''or  citadel  ;  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  new  palace  of  the  "  Valeat,"  or 
crown  prince,  in  process  of  building,  with  gaudy 
yellow,  green  and  red  pillars,  and  a  wooden  stair- 
Ciise  which  was  pointed  out  to  us  with  as  much 
pride  as  would  be  a  silver  one  in  New  York,  for 
wood  is  vrry  scarce  here — dried  manure  is  the 
"firewood** — and  we  really  cheered  a  tiny  tree 
wo  met  with  in  a  five  days'  journey,  the  only  one 
wo  saw,  except  the  fruit  trees  in  gardens. 

One  public  building  1  have  neglected  to  men- 
tion— the  post  office,  comparatively  now,  and  cou- 
si^iiug  of  one  small  room,  where  the  bi-weekly 
mail  is  dumped  on  the  floor,  whence  it  may  reach 
il3  destination  and  may  not,  for  letters  are  fre- 
quently overlooked  in  the  general  mess,  and  some 
liHve  been  found  torn  in  pieces  and  bereft  of 
6lamp3,  which  had  been  removed  to  be  sold  again 
ns  soon  as  the  one  delivering  it  had  turned  away, 
s  >  that  now  the  only  recourse  is  to  Avait  until  the 
l<'tter  is  stamped  and  the  postage  stamp  effectu- 
ally spoiled  for  further  use. 

We  left  this  interesting  old  city  in  October,  and 
started  ont  through  the  bare,  dreary  country  for 
Ourmiah,  five  days'  journey  away. 

My  husband  hud  bought  me  a  horse,  which 
proved  itself  a  perfect  treasure  in  its  after  career, 
and  mounted  on  that,  with  a  civilized,  though 
necessarily  a  second-hand,  sidesaddle,  I  looked 
forward  to  the  trip  with  jileaaure,  not  shared 
quite  60  deeply,   perhaps,   by  my  husband,  who 

I  bestrode  a  hired  horse,  whose  thinness  and  gray- 
white  color  won  front  cruel  me  the  name  of 
*'  Phantom  "  for  him,  though  his  long-suffering 
rider,  with  haughty  jiride,  had  christened  him 
"  Ginri,*'  or  '*  Blue  Horse,"  the  only  word  in 
this  poverty-stricken  language  for  gray. 
My  horse  being  a  sorrel,  I  dubbed  him  **Sari- 
iirt,"  or  **  Yellow  Horse,"  making  it  '*  Sario"  for 
everyday  use,  and  thus  equipped,  with  a  pair  of 
new,  well-filled  saddlebags  ou  *'  Giun,"  and  our 
portmanteau  and  shawl  strap  on  a  third  hoi*60 
driven  by  the  '' chavadar,"  wc  set  forth.  The 
first  day  was  uneventful,  but  during  the  second 
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it  began  to  rain  hard,  and  this,  with  cold  and 
fast-settling  darkness, 'made  matters  pretty  dit> 
agrceable  fur  us  as  wo  pushed  rapidly  ahead,  leav- 
ing'*  charadar  "  and  baggage  horse  far  behind. 
Arriving  at  a  village,  we  floundered  around  to 
various  huts,  using  our  newly  acquired  language 
to  ask  for  a  room.  Every  one  of  them  had  one, 
but  on  close  investigation  each  one,  tiny  and  dirty, 
proved  to  be  already  occupied  by  eight  or  tm  of 
the  family,  and  one  corner  was  pointed  ont  to  us 
as  our  portion,  and  as  '^yackshi,  chok  yockshi " 
(good,  very  good).  Needless  to  say  that  we  re- 
tired in  disgust  and  started  out  in  the  dark  again, 
until,  tired  out,  I  left  **  Sarie  "  to  find  his  way  to 
some  shelter,  as  he'd  been  that  way  before  ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  stopped  before  the  doorway 
of  ft  '^caravanserai." 

How  delightful  it  was  to  camp  down  in  the 
dirt-paved,  dingy  little  room,  and  feel  that  wo 
could  have  it  to  ourselves  !  and  soon,  with  a  cheer- 
ful fire,  our  rugs,  and  the  food  provided  by  our 
missionary  friends  and  carried  with  us  in  the 
bags,  wo  felt  that  life  was  worth  living,  after  all, 
especially  when  our  '*  chavadar  "  followed  later, 
with  baggage  safe  and. sound,  though  pretty  wet. 
At  sunrise  next  morning  we  were  off,  and  again 
distancing  our  "  cliavadar,"  rofle  till  nearly  noon, 
when  wo  were  surprised  in  the  loneliness  by  two 
horsemen,  splendidly  mounted  and  armed  to  the 
teeth,  who  cume  dashing  down  from  the  hills  and 
overtook  us  near  a  '*  caravanserai,"  the  only  break 
in  the  monotony  of  the  scenery.  Its  inner  space 
being  already  filled  with  donkeys  and  camels,  with 
their  drivers,  taking  a  noonday  rest,  we  simply 
dismonnled  outside,  sat  down  on  a  hillock  and 
ate  a  frugal  lunch  of  grapes,  just  bought  for  a 
cent  or  so  a  pound,  and  some  bread. 

The  two  hoi*8emen  aUo  dismounted,  ate  grapes 
and  kept  an  eye  on  ns.  When  we  mounted  and 
rode  on  they  followed  our  example,  and  coming 
up  alongside,  they  cast  a  critical  eye  ou  "  Sarie," 
ignoring  **  Phantom's"  shadowy  proportions,  and 
a^ked  various  questions  about  him  and  other  sub- 
jects ;  but  we,  pretending  far  less  knowledge  of 
the  language  than  wo  really  posset'scd,  answered 
very  little.  When  several  urgent  demands  for 
money  came  we  were  rather  obtase,  and  assumed 
an  expression  of  mild  wonder  as  to  what  that 
word  might  mean  ;  rode  slower,  and  they  slowed 
up  ;  stopped  to  fix  a  saddle,  and  they  stopped. 

Things  were  beginning  to  look  serious  for  ua 
on  that  deserted  plain,  and  we  rode  more  quickly, 
with  a  desperate  idea  of  getting  somewhere,  while 
I  was  already  picturing  our  sensational  appear- 
ance in  some  of  New  York's  dailies,  when  sud- 
denly our  unwelcome  companions  dropped  behind, 
stopped,  and  after  a  short  consultation  dashed 
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rnpidly  buck  to  tlio  ]ullii,  jiiat  as  my  husband  nivtl- 
itatcd  (lisruuuntiiig  and  making  a  geological  col- 
leotidn  for  imnicdiate  nee,  in  the  abseneo  of  any 
firciiima. 

Fariiiicad,  in  the  dim  distance,  was  the  canso 
of  our  deliverance,  the  little  guardhouse  which  is 
occjisionully  found  in  these  desert::*,  and  when  wc 
arrived  tliero  we  did  not  bfgrudgo  tlie  email  foo 
expected  by  the  soldiers  who  awaited  our  passing. 


A    PKRBIAN   TOWN. 


Toward  evening,  by  dint  of  many  questions, 
near  a  vilhigc,  we  discovered  timt  we  were  upon  the 
wrong  road,  and  that  onr  destination  lay  several 
miles  l>:ick  and  to  the  U-ft.  so  we  decided  to  cat 
across  the  liolda;  and  fine  work  we  made  of  it, 
jumping  ditches,  at»d  (lonndering  tlirongh  small 
slroams,  and  kucc  deep  in  mud.  Arl-ivcd  at  the 
miserable  little  vilhige,  wc  found  a  mud  box  with 
an  extra  room,  so  we  pi-epared  to  oct'iipy  it,  when 
behold  !  the  host  demanded 
tliree  times  tho  usual  fee. 
Wo  took  a  firm  stand  on 
tlio  (jucstion,  expecting,  as 
usual,  the  total  capitulation 
of  the  enemy;  but  ho  was 
made  of  different  stud  tliis 
time,  and  even  when  tlic 
saddles  were  replaced  on 
the  tired  horses  he  pormi:- 
ted  ns  to  depart. 

In  the  la3t  rays  of  tlio 
tetting  sun  we  toiled  nlon.; 
the  mn<1dy  trail,  but  soon 
decided  that  we'd  belter 
*:tnp  at  this  village  of  Yosli- 
jinli.  as  the  '*chavadar"waa 
to  remain  there  ;  and  now  ii 
was  getting  so  late  that  wo 
nught  get  lost  before  wo 
reached  the  next  inhabiteil 
spot  and  our  lost  state   be 
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ninch  worse  tlmn  our  Grat.  Buck  wo  turiioLl, 
tundo  a  oirouit  iiiid  camo  in  at  tho  other  end  of 
(lie  jUaco,  wiicrc  we  fouud  quito  a  "caravan- 
serai," with  sovcnil  loads  before  tho  door;  aud 
wiiilc  nijT  husband  went  to  inspect  tho  room,  1, 
my  saddle  and  umbrella,  all  underwent  close  ex- 
nmiuatiou  and  wondering  criticism.  The  room 
proved  suitable,  so  thoro  we  took  refugo  for  tho 


night,  surrounded  by  our  baggage,  which  arrived 
later. 

Next  day,  through  deep  holes,  ditclies  and  the 
inevitable  mud,  we  crawled  along,  our  baggage 
horse,  and  others  we  met,  continually  falling 
down  and  Iiaving  to  be  unloaded  and  helped 
up ;  and,  of  course,  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  centuries. 


THE   BAKE&Y. 
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We  took  lunch  iu  tlie  upper  room  of  a  guard- 
house, tlieii  pushed  ou  to  Qavalau,  the  last  place 
before  Ourmiah.  Ou  the  way  we  encountered  a 
num,  armed,  as  U8ua1»  who  deaiauded  food  of  us, 
etc.,  and  finally  laying  hold  of  my  horse's  rein. 
cBfectnally  impeded  my  further  progress,  in  spits, 
of  my  teasing  my  horse  bo  make  him  pranco 
around  and  shake  off  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  my  husband  was  endeavoring  to 
find  some  of  our  lunch,  as  a  pacific  means  of  rid- 
ding ourselves  of  the  wretch ;  but  I,  with  a  cat  of 
the  whip  on  the  mau^s  arm  and  another  oti  "  Sa- 
rie,"  freed  myself  and  dashed  off  at  a  gallop  ;  aiid 
thus  we  arrived  at  Gavalau  in  good  condition. 

Then  I  let  **  Sarie"  chooso  the  way  to  the  mis- 
sioniu-y  house  we  bod  been  told  of,  and  as  wo  were 
approaching  it,  our  "chavadar/*comi»ig  up,  told 
us  that**dort  hanum*' (four  ladies)  were  there. 
It  flashed  across  us  that  these  were  the  new  mis- 
sionaries expected  out ;  and,  sure  enough,  at  the 
gateway  we  were  greeted  joyfully  iu  good  United 
Slates  language  by  a  dozen  or  so. 

Wtiat  a  pleasure  to  hear  civilized  renuu'ks,  see 
our  own  kind  and  our  own  clothes,  and  luter  to 
sit  down  (on  the  floor,  it  is  true,  for  this  u  only 
iL  kind  of  missionary  camp  houee)  to  partake  of 
American  food  !  A  very  jolly  time  we  had,  both 
then  and  next  morning,  when  we  started  out,  mak- 
ing a  grand  cavalcade.  Even  "  Phantom  "  seemed 
inspirited  by  the  general  stir  ;  but  alas  I  his  am- 
bitious spirits  were  his  "  swan  song,"  so  to  speak, 
for  after  several  tumbles  ho  fiimlly  sat  down  on 
bis  hind  legs  in  a  deep  puddle  and  serenely  re- 
mained there  on  his  haunches,  looking  around 
at  the  public  with  a  triumphant  smile  about  his 
mouth  and  a  self-satisfied  expression  in  his  fiuied 
eye. 

The  digniSed  Mr.  D.  and  a  very  fat  native 
deacon  of  the  church  got  a  good  bold  ou  the  tail 
of  the  ill-starred  animal,  and  by  a  **  strong  pull, 
a  steady  pull  and  a  pull  all  together"  he  was  soon 
restored  to  his  rightful  posaion  in  the  world. 

r^ter,  as  I  was  riding  with  a  well-mounted 
friend,  we  turned  on  to  a  side  path,  but  I,  just 
behind  and  not  observing  a  low  branch  of  the  tree 
we  passed  under,  tried  Absalom's  little  act,  for  I 
was  iuatuutly  swept  off  my  steed,  and  iuvolun- 
laiily  clutching  the  branch  with  one  hand,  hung 
in  midair,  stretched  to  my  utmost  ciipacity,  for 
one  foot  was  caught  in  my  stirrup,  and  of  course 
"  Sarie  "  had  passed  from  under  me  hefore  I  could 
stop  liiiu. 

A  sight  for  men  and  angels,  I  maintained  this 
dignified  position  for  about  two  minutes  until 
rescued  by  my  frigiitencd  liusband  and  my  com- 
panion, who  were  forced  to  como  up  alowlv  for  fuur 
of  startling  my  nervous  Uoree,  -AWiX  then,  my  anat- 


omy being  found  in  sound  condition,  W3  contin- 
ued our  way,  to  bo  greeted  at  midday  by  more 
missionaries  and  a  good  lunch. 

For  some  miles  around  Ourmiah  there  actually 
exists  a  road,  jmrtly  the  remuiud  of  one  built  somo 
years  ago  for  a  visit  by  the  Governor^  and  partly 
the  results  of  work  provided  by  the  missionaries 
for  famine  sufferers,  so  that  we  beheld  the  unac- 
customed sight  of  carts  and  buggies  driven  by  tlie 
elderly  ladies  ;  and  being  invited  to  a  sent  iu  one, 
I  accepted  and  banded  over  my  steed  to  my  bet- 
ter half,  who  joyfully  left  "  Phantom's"  renmins 
to  hobble  along  at  leisure. 

The  Persians  literally  fulfill  the  injunction  to 
'*  Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest," 
for  they  have  a  custom  of  coming  out  to  meet  and 
greet  newcomers,  and  the  one  who  gets  back  first 
with  the  news  that  the  guest  has  come  receives  a 
present,  and  they  also  accompany^  for  quite  a 
dist-aaee,  anyone  leaving  the  city. 

Jiigt  outride  the  city  of  Ourmiah,  with  the  usual 
high  uuid  walls,  is  tlit^  a)>odc  of  llie  missioimries, 
the  ouly  European  inhabitauts  in  the  region,  and 
here  are  several  houses,  gardens  and  the  well- 
patronized  college. 

This  pleasant  place  was  our  abode  for  abou t  a 
month,  and  during  this  time  we  cotitinued  diir 
Turkish  lessons  and  saw  many  curious  things. 
Prominent  among  these  is  the  Cliurch  of  Mu:t 
Miriam,  built  by  one  of  the  Thi*ee  Wise  Men,  on 
his  return  to  Persia,  and  liere  is  shown  his  tomb 
within.  We  reached  the  innermost  recesses  of 
the  edifice  by  a  series  of  low  doors  about  tl»reo 
feet  high,  built  thus  to  avoid  surprises  from  tho 
enemy,  in  ancient  days,  and  also  to  prevent  tlieni 
from  riding  their  horses  into  the  building  and 
thus  desecrating  it. 

••L;iwaah"  making  was  interesting,  for  Ihia 
"lawash,*'  or  bread,  constitutes  the  chief  food,  aj 
well  as  the  napkins,  spoons,  plates,  knives  and 
forks  of  the  country;  and  this  may  be  understood 
when  1  explain  that  it  is  tough  and  Icatltery  and 
baked  in  long,  narrow  sheets,  clapped  ou  the  hot 
sides  of  the  deep  bole  iu  the  ground  which  8erve3 
for  an  oven. 

These  ovens  have  another  use,  too,  for  on  cold 
nights  the  family  lie  around  them,  with  feet  and 
legs  hanging  down  in  the  warm  depths,  and  bodies 
prone  upon  the  ground,  covered  with  blankets. 

Truly  this  is  a  queer  fieople,  but  it  is  well,  per- 
haps, that  tliey  arc  subject  to  no  change  or  inno- 
vation, for  we  can  feel  that  tlte  old  church  of  ilio 
3(agi  is  in  primitive  condition,  that  costumes  and 
food  are  as  they  were  in  Biblical  times,  and  feel 
as  if  in  a  dream  among  antiquities.  We  slept  iu 
a  ••  bellianuui,"  or  Biblical  upper  chamber,  tho 
guest  chamber ;  we  supped  from  *  *  Esau's  pottage  " 
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and  on  Scriptural  milk  and  honey  ;  when  inTited 
to  nuLivo  fuaiitdy  and  riding  oat,  came  across  the 
remains  of  the  atioient  Fire  Worshipers'  mounds 
and  the  chains  within  which  any  criminal  could 
take  refuge  and  bo  safe  ;  met  shepherds  with  their 
flocks  of  sheep  and  gents ;  surprised  unpaiuly 
camels  into  the  most  awkward  of  gallops,  and  ran 
the  gantlet  of  companies  of  '*  Kurds  "  just  down 
from  the  mountains,  who  in  fantastic  turbans, 
full  orange  trousers,  long-haired  coats  and  ancient 
arms,  looked  as  if  just  emerging  from  tlie  first 
century,  and  would  have  been  tough  customers  to 
encounter  on  the  lonely  plains. 

Wo  finally  decidi'd  it  was  time  to  leave  this 
land  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  great  bargains 
for  horses  ensued.  We  expressly  stipulated  that 
no  "thin"  horses  need  apply,  but  among  the 
many  brotight  to  us  there  was  not  one  that  wasn't 
more  or  less  transparent.  Finally  we  chose  two 
in  de6]}eratiou,  mnde  our  preparations  and  got 
away,  after  refusing  several  presents  from  natives  ; 
for  we  learned  that  accepting  any  present,  liow- 
ever  trifling,  means  the  necessary  return  of  an- 
other gift  aeveral  times  its  value. 

That  first  day  out  wo  looked  forward  to  occupy- 
ing the  quiet,  clean  little  missionary  house  at 
Oavalan  ;  but  alas  !  ils  darkness  fell  upon  us  wo 
saw  no  traces  of  it,  and  found  the  village  wo  were 
in  was  not  Oavalan. 

With  a  bold  face,  however,  we  rodo  up  to  an 
encampment  of  men  and  camels  around  a  bon- 
fire and  asked  for  a  room,  for  we  had  no  jdea 
where  our  right  destination  wtLS,  tho  nutived 
could  not  be  trusted  to  tell  ns,  travel  after  dark 
was  dangerous,  and  thus,  tliough  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, we  had  to  remain  whero  wo  were. 

Of  course  the  man  had  a  very  good  one,  accord- 
ing to  him,  and  we  dismounted  and  entered  to 
find  the  usual  mud  bos  and  crowd  of  starera. 
With  these  surroundings  we  ate  our  frugal  supper, 
then  requested  the  people  to  leave  us.  We  were 
Btni(*k  wiili  the  idea  of  how  it  would  seem  to  have 
Btraugers  come  ii»to  our  liome,  settle  themselves 
down  and  force  us  to  go  out  to  the  barn  to  sleep  ; 
but  this  seemed  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
won't  work  both  ways. 

They  accordingly  filed  out  in  order  and  left  us 
— but  not  alone,  alas  !  We  had  enjoyed  but  a 
few  minutes  of  worn-out  sleep  when  we  were 
awakened  by  vivid  sensations,  and  quickly  discov- 
ered that  we  were  the  central  point  of  attack  for 
about  one  million  fleas.  To  flee  was,  for  us,  out 
of  the  question,  and  thenceforth  so  was  sleep  I 

Agonies  of  unrest  followed,  broken  into  sud- 
denly by  startling  sounds.  Investigation  of 
these,  by  aid  of  a  match,  disclosed  tlio  prescnco 
of  a  donkey  and  a  calf  tied  in  one  corner  of  tho 


room,  while  a  second  donkey,  who  had  broken 
loose,  had  discovered  a  sack  of  barley  and  was 
having  a  rare  fe;ist,  grinding  his  jaws  with  tho 
roar  of  a  mill  and  stamping  constantly  on  the 
hard  floor.  My  husband's  first  idea  was  to  tie 
him  up  again,  but  as  these  animals  are  always 
tied  by  the  hind  leg,  and  the  position  of  this  one 
creature  in  question  was  between  its  brother  and 
the  calf,  calm,  collected  thought  prevailed,  a»id 
my  better  half  let  that  donkey  alone,  in  prefer- 
ence to  leaving  me  a  lone,  lorn  widow  in  these 
surroundings.  The  rest  of  the  night  dragged  ou 
with  ceaseless  suffering  in  the  midst  of  tho  me- 
nagerie, my  husband  sitting  up,  with  the  umbrella 
ready  for  consLaut  needful  jilunges  and  dives  with 
it  to  keep  the  donkey  from  walking  over  us  and 
totally  annihilating  the  little  that  was  left  of  ua 
by  tho  fleas.  At  four  o'clock  the  family  returned, 
and  great  was  the  lamentation  for  the  lost  barley, 
forti/  pounds  of  it,  we  were  solemnly  assured, 
being  eaten  by  that  voracious  beast  during  the 
night. 

Worn  and  weary,  we  left  all  our  enemies  bo- 
hind,  and  liad  the  pleasure  of  discovering  our 
rightful  destination  close  at  hand,  and  the^re  we 
wero  greeted  by  our  baggage  and  our  ••  chavadar," 
as  im]H^rturbable  as  if  we  Imdiuot  been  missing  all 
day  and  night. 

This  day  wo  were  bound  for  Salamas,  and  cheer- 
ily pushed  ou,  feeling  that  a  welcome  in  our  own 
language  would  greet  ns  at  the  missionary  home 
there.  My  husband,  this  time,  had  securetl  an 
original  specimen  in  tho  animal  he  rode,  another 
white  arrangement  which  always  walked  with  its 
hind  legs  and  galloped  with  its  front. ojtes,  when 
it  was  iiuluccd  to  como  out  of  its  normal  condi- 
tion of  crawl. 

The  rider  of  this  "Phantom  Number  Two" 
soon  learned  to  manage  hiui.  and  with  the  re- 
mark, **  Now  we'll  wind  him  u|j,*'  would  swing 
his  long-lashed  whip  arouiul  and  around,  and  at 
the  third  turn  '*  Phaulom '*  would  solemnly  start 
on  his  awkv/crd,  rocking- chjiir  gait,  and  keep 
it  up  as  long  as  the  crank  was  turned. 

Just  before  wo  entered  Salani:is  I  endeavored  to 
make  my  good  horse  walk  on  nothing,  that  is,  to 
proceed  along  the  perpendicular  side  of  a  hill, 
to  avoid  a  deep  mudhole,  ami  naturally  the  ex- 
])erirnont  did  not  succeed,  so  he  quietly  gave  it 
up  and  fell  ove:,  carrying  me  along,  and  wlien  ho 
roso  again,  (  rose  too,  but  very  unwillingly,  being 
hung  to  the  pommel  by  my  skirt,  clawing  wildly 
in  midair.  I*>rtunately  he  stood  still,  finding 
that  I  was  acting  thus,  and  looking  around  witti 
an  expression  of  •*  What  are  you  up  to  rwwf"  he 
waited  till  my  husband  had  dashed  up  and  res- 
cued me. 
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Rebelling  onr  friends  without  further  mishap, 
we  spent  a  very  ])lcasant  day  or  two  with  them, 
nither  confined,  however,  for  smallpox  was  stalk- 
ing in  all  the  streets  of  the  vilhige.  Tlie  rocking 
horse  was  lioro  exchanged  for  another  animal  bet- 
ter calculated  to  survive  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
next  two  days'  journey. 

One  day  more  brought  us  to  the  home  of  the 
above-mentioned  Cliristian  deacon,  who  gave  us  as 
jileasant  a  stay  us  his  native  means  would  allow, 
and  caused  us  to  look  back  in  gratitude  to  him, 
for  the  next  night  saw  ns,  after  much  inquiry  and 
vexatious  delays,  at  the  house  of  a  so-called  Chris- 
tian sheik,  Hassan. 

"WhtMi,  the  following  moruiug,  wo  started  to 
leave,  wo  found  his  chief  claim  to  that  adjective 
was  liis  love  for  Christian  gold,  for  his  charges 
were  exorbitant;  and  laying  hold  on  my  hus- 
band's horse,  ho  refused  to  let  him  go  until  I, 
who  had  ridden  ahead  and  beyond  a  turn,  called 
repeatedly. 

The  night  before  we  had  gone  through  a  great 
exporienco  bargaining  for  the  guard,  considered 
necessary  for  the  dangerous  road  to  Djulfa,  for 
he  charged  twice  as  much  as  wo  had  been  told 
wtis  the  price,  and  then  would  not  furnish  a  horso, 
but  nxw^u  rido  on  our  baggage  one.  AVo  said  ho 
could  ride  a  donkey,  whereat  he  was  quite  aniuscd, 
for  donkeys  are  despised,  excepting  rare  white 
ones,  which  are  equal  to  horses. 

All  this  was  very  good  for  our  newly  acquired 
Turkish,  but  bad  for  our  temper  and  pockets ; 
nevertheless,  for  once,  we  had  to  submit,  and 
escorted  by  this  guard  of  doubtful  use  and  cliar- 
ftcter,  who  bore  a  gun  which  looked  to  be  the  first 
experiment  made  in  that  line,  we  wended  our  way 
to  Djulfa.  Alas !  things  had  changed  in  this 
short  time,  for  our  German  telegrapher  had  been 


transferred  to  another  place,  and.  on  tlie  Bussiaa 
side,  our  kind  iiost  had  also  gone. 

This  time  the  river  was  too  deep  find  swift  to 
admit  our  reaching  the  boat,  beyond  a  strip  of 
land,  by  any  other  way  than  by  swiinmin^^  onr 
horses  across,  and  this  wo  did,  and  vcrj  glad  I 
was  when  it  wa3  over,  though  I  had  conic  to  re- 
gard my  "Sarie"  as  perfectly  trustworthy,  and 
his  surefooted ness  had  carried  mo  over  many  a 
mud-covered  log  swung  as  a  bridge  over  a  bigh 
precipice,  and  of  which,  looking  dowir,  notliiog 
could  bo  seen,  so  that  one  felt  as  if  being'  carried 
across  air  alone. 

''Sarie"  and  I  must  part  now,  hero  at  tho  bor- 
der, and  after  many  a  bothering  question  and 
close  examination  of  articles  at  the  customhonse, 
we  started  in  to  sell  him.  Bids  were  jdenty  but 
low,  for  horse's  are  many  and  cheap,  so  flnallv  wo 
hail  really  to  sacrifice  "Sarie."  and  when  bidding 
him  good-hy  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  emulate  tho 
Arab  of  Fourth  Reader  fame,  and  c:isting  the 
gold  at  tho  purchaser's  feet,  ride  my  beloved  steed 
away. 

On  second  thoughts,  however,  I  didn't,  and 
after  a  visit  with  tho  wife  of  our  absent  Russian 
host,  and  the  interchango  of  many  ideas  by  means 
of  signs  and  Russian  and  Turkish  words,  we  pur- 
sued our  way,  on  Monday,  by  post  again.  Snow 
was  on  tho  ground  now,  and  rising  at  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  shivery  work,  but 
old  Ararat  with  his  mantlo  of  snow  looked  more 
glorious  than  ever  in  tho  sunrise. 

Erivan  is  finally  within  sight,  aud  hero,  stop- 
ping for  a  few  days'  rest,  we  feci  that  wo  have 
really  left  tho  Garden  of  Eden  behind,  and  soon, 
when  wo  have  crossed  the  Black  Sea  aud  reached 
Constantinople,  we  will  have  entered  not  only  an- 
other laud,  but  apparently  another  world. 


UNSHED. 

r.Y  Etiiki.  Lkitnkr. 

The   tcnrs  we   shed   on   oftrth    God    l;no-.vs 

In    agouy  may  fall, 
But  oh  I  the   tears  we   never  sh^d 

Are  bitterer  than   all. 


For   like   tho   summer   rain    to   flowers 
('oine   teara  to   those  who  weep : 

But  us   the   hot   diiKt   in   their  hearts 
Are  thoso  that  they  must  keep. 
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Chapter  XXI 

ITII  a  (irm  front  Estlier  en- 
tered the  Crag  lleail  parlor, 
w  h  0  r  0  Bnnia  and  Uiss 
Rainsford  chanced  to  bo 
sitting,  and*  quietly  an- 
nounced her  engagement. 
5Iis3  Cicely,  very  much  out 
of  fipirits  tliat  morning,  ivus 
moping  over  a  pieoo  of 
needlework,  Xo  friendfc'lii[>  had  evere.xistod  be- 
twixt herself  antl  Mark  Daryl's  dauglitei",  bo  she 
simply  mumbled  some  conventionnl  common- 
places. But  Bruna  leaped  up  from  the  table, 
whereon  she  was  arranging  lilies  in  a  Moorish 
jar,  and  flung  botli  arms  around  hor  cousiiu 

"Esther,  dear,  can  you  be  happy  with  Mr. 
Telfair  ?*'  she  afked,  searching  the  younger  girl's 
face  with  loving  eyes. 

*MVho  is  happy  in  this  day  and  generation?" 
answered  EsLlier,  derisively.  "  I  believe  I  can 
get  ou  very  well  with  Mr.  Telfair.  Is  he  not  what 
people  call  a  good  match  ?*' 

"Yes,  certainly,"  answered  Bruna.  *'I  con- 
gratulate you,  belle  cousiue — 1  wish  you  much 
joy ;"  and  she  kissed  the  girl  tenderly. 

'*.ne  is  going  to  my  father,"  shuddered  Esther, 
"to  make  a  fornml  request  for  my  hand." 
"  That  is  right  and  jiroper,  won  atitie.'* 
"  When  papa  hears  of  his  wealth  and  social  im- 
portance  bo  will  rnsh  to  meet  bim  with  open 
arms — he  will  shower  blessings  on  as,  after  the 
manner  of  the  stage  father." 
Bruna  repressed  a  smile. 

*'  Never  mind,  dear.  Think  of  me.  Just  as 
Tou  have  made  yourself  ncc.css-ary  to  my  daily  life 
you  choose  to  leave  mc,  Esther.  Well,  you  shall 
liave  a  trousseau  and  a  dot  lit  for  a  Daryl — Mr. 
Telfair's  bride  must  lack  nothing." 

Esther  winced.     Telfair's  bride  "was  likely  to 
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lack  a  great  deal,  though  happily  Bruufi  could 
not  know  it. 

For  se\cral  momonts  Miss  Cicely  allowed  the 
two  girls  to  talk  on  undisturbed  ;  then  her  own 
thoughts  became  too  n»uch  for  her.  She  dropped 
her  needlework,  and  said,  in  an  aggrieved  tone  : 

"  Wlien  you  are  quite  done  congratulating  your 
cousin.,  Bruna,  I  wish  to  remind  yon  that  we  have 
seen  nothing  of  our  Witch  Holhiw  neighbors  this 
morning.  It  is  a  little  strapge,  ia  it  not,  that 
Gabriel  has  not  called  ?" 

Bruna  turned  back  to  her  lilies  and  the  Moor- 
islj  jar, 

'•No/'she  answered,  with  a  touch  of  embar- 
rassment; "Gabriel  may  not  come  again  to  the 
Crag — at  least  for  the  present,  ^[is«  Cicely," 

"And  why  ?"  said  Miss  Cicely,  in  a  reproach- 
ful tone.  "  But  you  need  not  answer,  Bruna — I 
will  not  pretend  ignorance — ])oor  Gabriel  himself 
told  mo  the  whole  truth  yesterday." 

Esther  ran  to  the  table,  and  peered  up  in  her 
cousin*fl  face. 

"  What !"  she  cried,  in  a  wildly  incredulous 
tone.     "  You  have  not  rejected  him  ?" 

Bruna  colored  with  annoyance. 

'*  Since  you  ask  me,  how  can  I  deny  it  ?" 

"  And  you  do  not  care  for  him  at  ail — aC  all, 
Hnimi  ?'' 

'*  Xot  as  ho  wished  me  to  care." 

"  Oh  !"  gasped  Esther,  as  though  she  bad  re- 
ceived a  shock. 

Miss  Cicely  was  bristling  like  an  angry  hen. 

"I  am  8a<lly  disappointed  in  you,  Bruna,"  she 
complained.  "  I  really  supposed  you  to  be  more 
steadfast  in  your  attachments.  When  his  own  kin 
deserted  him  you  know  I  Avas  a  mother  to  Ga- 
briel. It  is  but  natural  that  I  should  feel  grieved 
to  see  his  hopes  wrecked  for  the  second  time.'* 

Bruna  was  leaning  low  over  her  lilies. 
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"  I,  too,  am  sorry  for  him,  Miss  Cicely,"  she 
answered,  gently.  **  Bat  love  does  not  come  or 
go  at  oue*B  bidding." 

'*  Oh,  as  to  that/'  replied  Miss  Cicely,  "  I  shall 
not,  of  course,  argue  with  you.  If  you  have 
ceased  to  oaro  for  the  poor  boy  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  But  it  seems  to  me  Lliut  Giihriul 
liiia  been  badly  treated  by  more  than  one  person. 
I  hope,"  with  unwonted  energy,  *' 1  do  hope  I 
may  live  to  see  all  his  wrongs  redressed  I" 

Esther  stood  like  a  graven  image.  She  com- 
prebended  but  one  thing — Bruna  bad  actually  re- 
fused Gabriel  Ferris  !  8o  runs  tbe  world  away. 
Tlie  gift  which  her  own  heart  madly  coveted  had 
been  epurned  by  her  more  fortunate  cousin.  Did 
this  discovery  bring  Ferris  any  nearer  to  herself  ? 
Alas,  no  !  lie  bad  uevor  given  her  a  thought ; 
and  she  was  now  promised  to  little  Telfair;  and 
Bruna's  Yea  or  Nay  could  not  matter  a  whit. 

Shortly  after  lunch  little  Tclf.iir  appeared  at 
Crag  Head,  proud  and  radiant.  He  kissed 
Bruna's  hand,  and  assured  her  that  he  was  the 
happiest  man  in  the  universe.  *'  And  by  the  way/' 
he  said,  '"on  the  road,  just  now,  I  met  Jack 
Litbgow  and  his  friend  Ferris,  and  received  tlieir 
congratulations.  Tbe  two  were  in  Lithgow's  trap^ 
going  to  the  station.  By  .love  I  Ferris  looked 
tremendously  glum-;— as  though  he  bud  been  list- 
ening to  iiis  own  death  warrant — don't  you  know  ? 
When  I  told  him  I  was  engaged  to  Esther  he 
grumbled  :  *  What  luck  some  men  have  !  You've 
done  very  well  for  yauri*elf,  Dolly.'  I'm  convinced 
that  he  ivas  leaving  Wileh  llolhjw  for  good, 
though  we  all  understood  that  lie  meant  to  sUiy 
tiie  season  out  with  Jack  o'  the  Light.  Queer 
now,  isn't  it  ?" 

Nobody  expressed  any  interest  in  the  matter, 
fio  tbe  conversation  took  another  turn.  Telfair 
dined  at  tbe  Crag.  Love  does  not  always  make 
men  brilliant.  Little  Dolly  was  uncommonly 
tiresome  ti:at  day,  and  by  the  time  he  took  his 
departure  Esther  had  reached  the  limit  of  her  eu- 
dunince.  To  reheai*8e  tragedy  was  one  thing — to 
live  it,  another.  Presently  Bruna  missed  lior 
cousin  from  the  oKI  rooms. 

"I  just  saw  Miss  Esther  flying  like  mad  across 
the  luwu,  to  the  top  of  the  crag,  mis;;."  said 
Janet,  the  maidservant.  *'  She  looked  as  though 
she  was  going  to  throw  herself  over." 

Ciuided  by  these  words.  Bruna  hurried  forth  to 
find  Telfair  8 /«?iccff.  She  was  not  on  the  ciiig. 
iiolitutlo  reigned  there,  and  a  profound  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  occasionul  sough  nf  the  fresh- 
ening wind,  and  now  and  then  the  fall  of  a  brown 
ooue  from  the  plumy  pine  tops. 

Bruna  looked  around,  and  seeing  nothing  of 
Esther,   she    began   to   more   forward   into   the 


depths  of  the  pine«.  So  Gabriel  Ferns  was  gone 
from  Witch  Hollow,  Poor  Gabriel  !  With  tbe 
pity  which  she  felt  for  her  rejected  lorer  a  genu- 
ine relief  mingled.  Dreamily  her  eyes  fallowed 
the  path  leading  down  to  tbe  Hollow.  She  was 
thinking  not  of  Ferris, -but  of  a  dashing  trooper 
tigure  with  the  goldntt  tan  of  the  tropics  on  his 
face,  and  eyes  iiow^jife^iiguid  and  mocking,  now 
steely  and  hrigh^lis  »Vord  blades. 

•*  My  pictureSfiie  neighbor  !"  she  said  to  her- 
self, smiling  softly.  **  I  wonder  if  be  will  con- 
tinue to  call  at  tbe  Crag,  now  that  Gabriel  has 
left  him  ?" 

A  flying  step  crashed  suddenly  through  the 
near  undergrowth. 

**Miss  Bruna  1"  screamed  a  frightened  voice, 
"  Oil,  Lord  !  Lord  !  where  are  you,  Miss  Bruna  ?** 

Bruna  turned,  and  in  the  dim  twilight  con- 
fronted Janet,  the  housemaid,  bareheaded,  dishev- 
eled, wild-eyed. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?*'  she  cried,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

**  He's  coifte.  miss!"  gasped  Janet.  "He's 
taken  form  and  shape  at  last.  Oh,  wliat's  to  be 
done  ?  He  lives.^he's  genuine — he's  in  the  house, 
and  asking  for  you  !" 

Druua  caught  her  distracted  servant  by  the 
arm. 

*'  Collect  yourself,  Janet  !  Who  is  at  the  house 
— who  is  asking  for  me  ?" 

Overcome  with  terror  aTul  many  remorseful 
memories,  Janet  began  to  wring  her  bands. 

''God  hel|)  ns.  Miss  Brunn  !  It's  the  raan  you 
married — It's  he  that  calls  himself  your  husband  1 
lie  s  come  to  light.  I  say — he's  here — here  at  Crag 
Head,  and  demanding  to  see  his  wife  1*' 


Cjiaiteb  XXIL 

MlST»Esa  and  maid  stood  there  in  the  gather- 
ing durkuuss,  and  stared  wildly  at  each  other. 

At  lust  !  The  continual  menace  of  nearly  five 
years  had  assumed  tangible  form — the  long  silence 
was  broken  I  Bruna's  husband  was  no  myth,  then 
—no  nightumre  dri*am,  but  a  reality.  And  he  hud 
dareil  to  appear  at  Crag  Head  a  second  time,  and 
denmud  speech  with  her  !  A  righteous  anger 
thrilh'd  the  girl — her  courage  rose  high  to  meet 
i\\h  crisis. 

*'Tell  mo  how  ho  came,  Janet,"  she  com- 
manded. 

"  A  minnte  or  two  after  you  left  the  house, 
miss,  I  heard  a  clang  at  the  knocker.  I  went  to 
answer  it.  He  wtts  standing  at  the  door.  He 
pushed  past  me  into  the  hall,  waiting  for  nothing 
— brazen  as  brass  itself.  *  I'm  master  here/  Raid 
he;  '  where 's  ray  wife  ?'     My  bones  were  shaking 
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in  my  skin.  '  What  wife  ?'  I  aeked.  *  The  blind 
girl  thiit  I  mari'ied  nigh  five  year  ago/  said  he. 
'  I'm  John  liuvil — Vui  tlie  husbutid  of  Brnnn 
Duryl.'" 

"  Did  Miss  Raiijsford  eoe  him,  Janet  ?*' 

"  No,  miss— she's  gone  to  bed  with  u  lieadaclie. 
I  ilidu't  call  her.  I  thought  ouly  of  fjudiiig 
you." 

**  Quito  riglit.     Has  Miss  Esther  roturDed  ?" 

"No." 

"  Very  well.     Follow  me." 

With  a  swift,  firm  step  she  led  the  way  to  tlio 
house.  Janet  whimpered  at  her  heels.  Lamps 
were  shining  in  several  windows.  As  they  en- 
tered the  hall  Janet  poiuted  silently  to  the 
wainscoted  parlor.  Willi  an  ugly  tliump  of  the 
heart  tiruna  moved  in  the  direeliou  which  lier 
servant  indicated,  turned  the  knob  of  the  door 
and  swept  straiglit  into  the  room — into  the  pres- 
ence of  her  Bo-called  husband. 

lie  was  lounging  in  Miss  Uainsford's  oasychair^ 
one  leg  swinging  nonchalantly  over  the  arm 
thereof,  a  stout  stick  by  his  side,  a  dilapidated 
hat  pushed  back  from  his  heavy  flushed  face,  his 
baggy,  threadbare  garments  odorous  of  whisky- 
yes,  the  tramp  that  Esther  Daryl  had  seen  that 
morning  on  the  beach. 

Bruna's  eyes  flashed  over  him  in  a  swift,  rom- 
prehensivo  way.  She  recognized  a  man  of  the 
lowest  stratum  of  society.  His  close  connection 
with  Mark  Daryl  should  have  prepared  her,  per- 
haps, to  meet  just  this  sort  of  person  ;  but  the 
Bhock  vvtis  violent.  He  kept  his  frce-aiid-easy  po- 
eition,  and  returned  her  horri&ed  look  with  cool 
effrontery. 

**  Who  are  you,  sir  ?"she  demanded,  haughtily  ; 
"and  what  are  you  doing  hero  ?" 

•'  I'm  your  husband.  John  Bevil,"he  answered, 
in  a  gruff  tone  ;  "  and  I'm  looking  up  my  right- 
ful possessions — wife,  houses,  lauds  and  such 
like  !" 

His  gross  red  face,  tlie  odor  of  bad  liquor  iu 
his  garments,  the  wicked  gh,-am  in  his  cunning 
eye,  turned  her  faint  and  sick. 

**  And  how  am  I  to  know  that  you  are  the  man 
Bevil  ?"  she  said. 

He  grinned  unpleasantly. 

*'  Well,  ma^ani.  I  can't  in  reason  expect  f/ou  to 
remember  your  true  and  lawful  husbaiul,  because 
you  was  stone-blind  at  the  titne  wo  were  married 
in  that  chamber  overhead  ;  but  this  jude,"  point- 
ing his  stick  at  Janet,  ^*  had  eyes  to  see — ifJtv 
ought  to  recognize  me." 

Bruna  turned  to  Jauet,  who  was  stat\ding  guard 
behind  her  mistress. 

*'  Is  this  the  man  ?*'  she  said. 

"I  think  it  is,  miss,"  answered  Jnaet^  indig- 


nantly. "  His  behavior  speaks  for  him.  He  was 
drunk  that  uight — he  is  drunk  still."  Then,  in 
a  lower  tone,  '•  For  the  Lord's  sake,  let  me  call 
Miss  Hainsford  !" 

Bruna  made  a  restraining  gesture, 

"No,  no.  She  can  give  ns  no  help,  and  she 
would  die  of  fright.  Look  closely  at  this  person^ 
Janet." 

Janet  looked.  The  dismay  in  her  face  betrayed 
the  nature  of  her  convictions. 

**  It's  he,"  she  whispered. 

Bruna  grew  rigid.  And  to  this  degraded,  re- 
volting creature  Mark  Daryl  had  married  her! 
Yet,  why,  she  asked  herself,  did  she  feel  surprise, 
consternation,  horror  ?  In  that  interview  with 
his  niece  at  the  Fisherman's  Rest  had  not  Daryl 
called  his  former  comrade  hard  names,  and 
plainly  declared  that  he  was  a  hopeless  case,  a 
reckless  sinner  ? 

Before  Bruna  could  command  voice  for  further 
speech  Mr.  Bevil  swung  his  loose  leg  off  the  arm 
of  the  chair  and  drew  up  his  unsavory  body  with 
an  air  of  profound  importance. 

•*  I  fancy,  Mrs.  Bevil,  tliat  I  ca»»  prove  ray 
claim  on  you  and  your  estate  fast  enough,"  he 
sjiid.  "Let's  indulge  iu  a  little  reminiscence. 
No  make-believe  husband  could  tell  the  story 
straight,  ch  ?  What  brought  me  to  Fogport  that 
autumn  night,  five  years  ago  ?  Mark  Daryl  owed 
me  a  gambling  debt — I  meant  that  lie  sliotild  pay 
it.  He  came  down  here  to  be  in  at  his  brother 
Anthony's  death  and  get  a  share  of  the  estate. 
I  followed  him." 

He  shot  a  crafty  glance  at  the  incomparable 
woman  uj>on  whom  he  was  making  his  astound- 
ing claim.  She  stood  like  a  marble  statue,  silently 
listening. 

"  We  stopped  at  the  Fisherman's  Rest,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Bevil,  "for  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
Jiorses  to  carry  us  to  Crag  Head.  Mark  and  I 
liad  played  many  a  game  of  cards  and  dice  to- 
gether, but,  after  all,  we  didn't  love  each  other, 
I  felt  sure  he'd  cl»eat  me  out  of  my  money  if  he 
could,  iLiul  I  didn't  mean  to  give  him  the  chance. 
'Twas  a  frosty  uight,  with  the  moon  shining.  As 
hick  would  have  it,  Anthony  Daryl's  servant  came 
into  the  inn  while  ^fark  and  I  sat  at  our  drink, 
and  from  liim  we  got  new8  that  your  fatlier  was 
going  to  marry  you  to  his  private  secretary.  My 
word  !  Mark  Dwryl  went  n)ad  as  a  Maroli  hare, 
and  then  and  there  liatched  the  scheme  to  outwit 
Mr.  Ferris  ami  marry  you  to  me  instead.  I  fell 
in  with  his  phiu  readily  enough — it  was  plain  that 
I'd  iukve  to  humor  him.  All  I  thought  about  was 
my  money — I  didn't  much  mind  the  blind  wife. 
May  he  you've  heard  your  man  Roger  tall  liow  we 
rode  for  the  license  and  the  parson^  sweariug  the 
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air  blue  all  the  way,  and  forcing  him  to  bold  bia 
tongue  and  do  our  bidding,  willing  or  unwilling. 
The  old  idiot  was  mortally  afraid  of  Mark,  and 
when  we  got  to  Crag  Head  that  girl,"  pointing 
his  stick  at  the  indignant  Janet,  "  helped  us  along 
a  good  bit — she  was  a  bigger  fool  than  Roger. 
Let  me  see" — his  bold,  bloodshotten  eyes  roved 
knowingly  around  the  old  parlor — "yonder's  the 
closet  into  which  we  tossed  Ferris,  the  secretary, 
like  a  sack  of  potatoes.  Over  there  by  the  table 
we  tied  that  old  girl,  the  housekeeper,  in  a  chair, 
and  sealed  her  mouth  for  a  season.  Ila  !  ha ! 
Then  upstairs  wo  tore,  and  found  you  waiting,  a 
little  pale,  blind  thing,  for  a  bridegroom.  Oh, 
^twasrfU'e.lDck,  all  round!  Janet  there  was  too 
scared  to  say  a  word  ;  your  father  lay  in  a  stupor, 
and  heard  nothing,  knew  nothing.;  The  parson, 
being  a  stranger  to  everybody,  couldn't  tell  me 
from  the  secretary,  'Do  you  stand  here  of  your 
own  free  will  ?'  says  he.  'Yes,'  says  you.  '  You 
are  acting  under  no  compulsion?'  says  he. 
.' None,' says  you.  'You  choose  this  man  whose 
hand  you  hold'  (meaning  me)  'to  be  your  hus- 
band, till  death  shall  part  you  ?'  '  I  do,'  says 
you.  I'm  free  to  confess  you  wasn't  much  to  my 
taste — though  you've  improved  tremendously, 
ma'am,  in  five  years ! — but  I  went  through  my 
part  of  the  ceremony  without  flinching.  I  held 
your  hand — you  remember  how  I  held  it,  don't 
you  ? — till  Anthony  Daryl  bounced  up  in  bed, 
with  that  screech  of  '  Bruna,  Bruna,  God  have 
mercy  I'  Then  away  you  tore  from  me,  and  faith ! 
I  didn't  try  to  detain  you — no,  I'm  blessed  if  I 
wasn't  downright  glad  to  take  to  my  lieels,  and 
scuttle,  down  the  stair  and  out  of  the  house.  I 
ask  you,  ma'am,  is  my  story,  thus  far,  correct  ?" 

She  could  make  no  denial.  Every  detail  that 
ho  had  mentioned  was  branded  deep  on  her  mem- 
ory. Correct  ?  Alas,  yes ;  only  a  participator  in 
the  outrage  of  that  night  could  have  described  it 
so  accurately.  He  saw  that  the  iron  had  entered 
tho  soul  of  both  mistress  and  maid — that  both 
were  conTinced  of  his  identity,  and  he  chuckled 
with  malicious  delight. 

"  I  had  a  little  difference  with  Mark  Daryl, 
after  the  marriage  ceremony,"  Mr.  Bevil  contin- 
ued, in  an  airy  tone.  "He  insisted  that  I  should 
stay  at  Crag  Head  and  take  possession  of  every- 
thing— of  course  he  meant  to  have  his  own  share 
of  the  spoil.  AVell,  by  gum  !  I'd  have  liked  it 
first  rate,  but  you  see  I  had  another  affair  in  the 
background — a  previous  engagment,  so  to  speak, 
and  there  wasn't  time  for  me  to  take  your  uncle's 
advice  and  cavort  around  here  as  lord  and  master 
of  you  and  your  belongings.  The  consequence 
.Taa,  we  quarreled,  Mr.  Daryl  and  I.  I  was 
obliged  to  draw  a  pistol  on  him,  and  out  there 


in  the  driveway  we  parted  for  good.  Each  went 
his  own  way.  Our  friendship  suffered  damages 
that  haven't  been  repaired  yet." 

Bruna  fixed  on  the  occupant  of  tho  chair  a 
high,  imperious  look. 

"  Where  have  you  been  hiding  for  almost  five 
years,  sir  ?" 

lie  burst  into  a  loud  guffaw. 

"  I  hope,  ma'am,  you  don't  fool  neglected  be- 
cause I  couldn't  put  in  au  appearance  earlier! 
^V'hy,  you  see,  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  were 
after  me  the  night  I  married  you,  and  all  for  the 
mere  trifle  of  breaking  and  entering.  I  made  for 
another  State,  hotfoot,  but  they  gobbled  me  up, 
and  provided  me  with  board  and  lodging,  free  of 
all  expense,  ma'am.  Tve  been  kept  behind  bars 
ever  since,  and  I  give  you  my  word  as  a  gentle- 
man, if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  little  hindrance 
I'd  have  put  in  my  claim  long  ago  for  a  wife  and 
a  fortune."  '\ 

The  mystery  was  out,  the  disappearance  of  the 
man  Bevil  exphiined  !  A  jail  bird — a  common 
criminal  1  Now  slie  understood  why  she  had  bo 
long  escaped  annoyance.  Shut  fast  in  prison,  he 
had  simply  been  unable  to  trouble  her. 

She  faced  him  with  a  stern  and  uncompromis- 
ing air. 

"  You  must  go  away  immediately,"  she  said* 

Ho  lay  back  at  his  ease  in  tho  deep  chair. 

"  I  rather  guess  not,  ma'am  !  Hasn't  a  hus- 
band any  righta  that  a  wife  is  bound  to  respect  ?" 

"I  see  that  you  are  a  creature  without  moral 
perception.  I  must  find  some  proper  persoa  to 
explain  to  yon  the  enormity  of  your  offense  and 
the  steps  which  I  shall  take  to  secure  my  own 
safety.  Now,"  in  a  ringing  tone  of  command, 
"rise,  and  leave  this  house  ! — your  preseuco  hero 
is  unbearable." 

He  bristled. 

"You  belong  to  mc,  Mrs.  Bevil,"  ho  said,  in- 
solently— "  you  and  your  possessions.  A  precious 
fool  I'd  be  to  give  you  up.  I'm  ghul  you've  got 
back  your  sight,  ma'am — it's  a  great  improvement 
in  a  wife.  Any  reasonable  man  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  you  now.  As  for  your  money,  I  hear 
you  have  enough  to  take  care  of  a  husband  very 
comfortably.  Good  I  Leave  this  house  ?  Not  if 
I  know  myself  I  It's  mine,  I  say,  and  every 
blessed  thing  in  it,  yourself  included,  ma'am  !" 

Miss  Rainsford  had  gone  to  bed  above  stairs. 
A  female  cook  in  tho  kitchen  and  old  Roger  in 
the  stable  constituted  the  only  help  within  hail. 
Bruna  braced  herself  for  the  emergency. 

"You  came  to  Crag  Head  for  money?*'  sho 
said  to  the  man  in  the  chair. 

"  Well,  I  don't  deny  it,"  he  answered,  coolly. 
"  I'm  dead  broke.    Do  you  want  to  buy  me  off  ? 
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A  claim  liko  mine  ought  to  bo  wortli  a  round 
price." 

"You  have  no  claim  Italic  cried,  stamping  her 
small  foot.  ''  Yonr  talk  is  preposterous  !  I  ehall 
not  give  you  a  pcunj' — tlio  law  will  deal  with  you. 
Your  wicked  oiilrago  of  five  ycar<3  ago  Iims  yet  to 
bo  properly  piiuislied.  I  cannot  tolerate  you  an- 
otlier  instnnt.  Go,  I  tell  yon,  and  peaceably,  or 
I  must  llnd  nieana  to  put  yon  out !" 

^Ir.  lievil  grew  muiisli.  Two  young  women, 
neither  of  muscular  build,  were  hardly  calculated 
to  inspire  Iiim  with  dread. 


"4Shnt  up  in  the  stable,  miss." 

**Go  and  bring  them — do  not  lose  an  instant  I" 

'*  What  aro  you  two  muttering  about  there  ?" 
demanded  Mr.  Bevil,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "Got 
mc  some  brandy,  I  say,  or  I'll  throttle  you  both  I" 

*'In  a  minute,  sir,"  answered  Janet;  and  she 
ran  out  of  ilie  room. 

Finding  Inniscdf  alone  with  the  young  lady  of 
the  Crag,  Mr.  Hcvil  arose  from  his  easy  chair  and 
staggered  toward  her. 

'*Im  master  of  Crag  Head  and  I'm  master  of 
you  f"  he  repeated  ;  "and  as  such  I've  got  privi- 
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"I'll  not  stir  from  this  spot,"  he  answered,  de- 
fiantly, "except  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
house.  3Iarriage  is  marriage.  Til  have  my  rights, 
Mrs.  Bevil,  AVhal's  yours  is  mine.  Here,  girl," 
he  poked  Janet  smartly  with  his  stont  stick,  "all 
this  talk  has  |>archod  my  throat.  Bring  mo  a 
bottle  of  brandy.  I'm  your  master,"  ho  lot  full 
a  furious  oath,  "and  I'm  going  to  be  obeyed  !'* 

Jiinet,  scared  beyond  measure,  darted  behind 
her  mistress. 

*•  Where  are  the  dogs  ?"  Bruna  managed  to 
whisper. 


leges.  For  instance,  it's  no  more  than  right  and 
proper  for  a  man  to  salute  hts  lawful  wife,  after 
a  five-year  separation — eh,  my  beauty?  You're 
rather  too  grand  aiul  mighty  in  your  ways  to  suit 
a  common  individual  liko  me,  but  give  mo  half  a 
chance  and  I'll  make  yon  a  tolerable  husband — 
hanged  if  I  won't !" 

lie  moved  as  though  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 
Bruna's  coolness  and  courage  wilted  instantly. 
As  the  gross  rod  face  approached  her — as  she  felt 
his  hot  breath,  his  sacrilegious  touch,  a  shriek  of 
terror  burst  from  her  lip?. 
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It  wa3  answerer)  by  a  qnick  masculine  step  in 
the  hall.  The  door  of  tbo  old  parlor  flew  opeu — 
a  man  sprang  into  the  room. 

In  one  glance  he  seemed  to  comprehend  the 
sitnation.  A  well-directed  blow  stretched  Mr. 
Bevil  senseless  on  the  floor.  The  newcomer  stood 
over  his  prostrate  body  and  looked  at  Bruna 
Daryl. 

"  Who  is  this  rafBan  ?"  ho  said. 

She  shaddered  back  a  step  with  a  gesture  of 
horror. 

'*  Don't  ask  roe,  Mr.  Lithgow — I  shall  die  if 
yon  ask  me  !" 

"Some  common  vagabond  has  forced  an  en- 
trance into  your  house — into  your  presence  ?" 

'*  Yes — yes  !"  she  assented,  wildly.  "  IIow  fort- 
unate for  mo  that  you  came  at  this  moment  !*' 

An  unspeakable  shame  —  a  raging  mortifica- 
tion— filled  her.  Tell  /nm  the  truth  ?  Never  ! 
Verily,  she  would  rather  the  whole  world  should 
kuow  her  humiliation  than  this  one  man  !  Im- 
mediately Janet  burst  into  the  room,  followed  by 
Roger  Hud  the  dogs.  Experience  had  taught  the 
girl  wisdom.  She  had  simply  told  the  old  man 
that  a  tramp  was  in  the  house,  threatetiing  her 
misti'oss  ;  consequently  he  ha<l  brought  only  the 
brutes  to  the  scene — iwf-  the  gun,  with  the  rusty 
cluirge,  reserved  for  Bruna's  husband.  Petrel 
an4l  Uomeo,  barking  loudly,  rushed  at  the  figure 
on  the  floor. 

**  Lor' !"  said  Roger,  grimly  regarding  the 
prostrate  man  ;  "  it's  one  of  them  as  walks  the 
country  over  at  this  season,  bent  on  all  sorts  of 
nvjschief.  He's  got  the  mark  of  the  jail  on  him. 
Did  you  knock  him  down,  sir  ?**  turning  in  lively 
adfuiration  to  Jack  o' the  Light.  "Now  that's 
what  I  call  clever." 

'*  He  was  fri^teniug  your  mistress,"  said  Lith- 
gow, briefly.  "  0[>en  the  window  and  we  will  toss 
hitn  into  ib^  shrubbery.  The  dogs  will  run  him 
feffHbe  phn^  as  soon  as  ho  comes  to  himself.'' 

Roger  threw  up  the  sash.  The  two  men  lifted 
the  inanimate  Mr.  Bevil  and  pitclied  him,  reck 
and  lieols,  iuto  the  garden.  Then  Lithgow  turned 
out  the  dogs  and  calmly  closed  and  locked  the 
window. 

'•  1  hope  all  the  members  of  your  household  are 
inside.  Miss  Daryl,"  he  said,  with  assumed  care- 
leesness. 

Brtwia's  thoughts  flew  to  her  consin.  She  gave 
Janet  an  apprehensive  look. 

"There's  a  light  in  Miss  Esther's  room,"  said 
the  maid.  "She  mubt  have  come  in  by  the  side 
ontrauce.     She's  safe  cuouhIi,  miss." 

As  Janot  maiie  her  exit  Urutui  followed  her  to 
the  door. 

*  Tell  no  one  what  you  have  heard  here/'  she 


said,  in  a  whisper.  "It  is  my  secret — yon  mxxst 
help  me  to  keep  it." 

Janet  nodded,  and  vanished  with  old  Roger. 
Am  awkward  pause  ensued.  Lithgow  tried  to  as- 
Bunie  his  usual  air.  He  m»de  some  polite  in* 
quiries  concerning  Miss  Rainsford  and  Esther. 

"I  called  to-i»igbt/' he  said,  "at  the  request 
of  Gabriel  Ferris.  I  bring  you  liis  ailieux.  He 
wished  me  to  tell  Miss  Rainsford  that  he  ha<l  left 
Witch  Hollow." 

Bruna  colored  high.  She  could  not  ntter  a 
syllable. 

"  He  has  gone  to  take  a  position  of  trust  and 
importance  under  my  father,"  continued  Jack  o* 
the  Light,  looking  steadfastly  away  from  her.  •*  1 
feel  sure  that  Gabriel  will  till  the  place  satisfao- 
torily — he  is  of  the  right  stuff.  My  father  will 
promote  his  interests  in  every  possible  way.  Be 
so  kind  as  to  make  these  facts  known  to  Miss 
Rain.<4ford  ;  she  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
future  of  her  foster  son  is  provided  for." 

"  I  will  tell  her,"  answere*!  Bruna,  faintly. 

Outside  the  house  the  dogs  began  to  bark. 

"Ah,"  said  Litligow,  in  a  lively  tone,  "our 
tramp  has  recovered  his  wits — he  is  moving  I  I 
will  fare  forth  and  make  ol>8ervation8." 

Ho  went  out  quickly.  Perhaps  he  wished  to 
give  her  time  to  recover  her  self-possession.  In 
a  few  moments  ho  re-entered  the  old  parlor, 
wearing  a  relieved  look. 

'*  The  fellow  is  flying  down  the  avenue,  with 
Romeo  and  Petrel  in  full  purauit,"  he  announced. 

Her  eyes  dilated,  as  if  with  a  terror  only  half 
repressed.     She  sank  into  the  nearest  chair. 

"  He  will  come  back,"  she  said. 

"  I  think  not ;  at  any  rate,  I  shall  send  a  serv- 
ant of  my  own  to  watch  your  grounds  till  mora- 
ing. 

Her  face  was  quite  colorless. 

"  I  tell  you  he  will  surely  oome  book  I" 

"Then  my  man  will  know  how  to  deal  with 
him." 

She  put  out  a  hand,  chilly  and  white  as  Parian. 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Lithgow.  I  cannot 
thank  you  enough  for  your  service  of  this  night." 

He  held  the  cold  ringed  fingers  in  a  close,  warm 
clasp,  and  looked  straight  in  her  tragic  eyes. 

"  Don't  mention  it.  Am  I  not  your  friend  and 
neighbor?  As  such  I  claim  the  right  to  look 
after  your  safety." 

Her  distress  was  written  plainly  on  her  face. 

"  Oh,"  she  shivered,  "you  do  not  know,  and  I 
cannot  explain,  but  a  great  trouble  has  overtaken 
me." 

He  started. 

"Trouble  ?  May  I  ask  yon  to  honor  mo  with 
your  confidence.  Miss  Daryl  ?" 
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She  shook  her  head. 

*'  1  cannot,  I  tell  yon.  I  wonM  be  glad  to,  but 
I  cannot — I  must  not." 

"In  Heaven's  name,  will  you  not  let  me  lielp 
you,  if  it  is  a  matter  for  hflji  ?" 

She  looked  him  desperately  in  tlie  face. 

'Mio  to  Fogport,  and  bring  Mr.  Craven,  the 
law  partner  of  my  late  giuirdiiin.  Tell  him  that 
I  must  see  him  to-night  on  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance." 

"  I  will — I  will.  My  trap  is  at  the  door.  In 
a  few  moments  I  can  be  at  Craven's  house." 

As  he  started  to  leave  the  room  a  great  sniffing 
and  whining  arose  in  the  porch. 

"Ah,  the  doga  have  returned  !"  lie  paused  to 
say;  "a  sure  proof  that  no  trespasser  is  loft  in 
your  boundaries.  My  word  for  it,  yon  will  not 
be  annoyed  again  this  night." 

He  was  off  like  lightning.  She  hoard  the 
wheels  of  his  trap  echo  on  the  gravel  drive,  and 
then  all  was  sti]). 

A  lialf-hoiir  went  by.  In  a  fever  of  anxiety 
Bruna  paced  the  old  parlor,  and  counted  the  mo- 
ments aa  they  passud.  Presently  the  door  o^HJued 
again,  and  Lithgow  entered — alone. 

''  I  regret  to  tell  yon  that  Mr.  Craveii  haa  been 
called  to  New  York  on  private  business,"  he  an- 
notinced.  *' He  will  not  return  to  Fogport  for 
eight  and  forty  hours.'* 

She  looked  disappointed — dismayed,  but  only 
for  a  moment. 

"Well,  that  is  not  long,"  she  said,  bravely; 
"  I  can  wait  eight  arid  forty  hotirs." 

"Meanwhile,  I  wish  you  would  make  me  use- 
ful in  some  way.  Miss  Daryl." 

"Thanks.  There  is  nothing  more  that  yon 
can  do." 

He  was  puzzled  and  curious  :  but  she  Iiad  told 
him  that  she  could  not  explain  her  trouble,  and 
he  was  too  courteous  to  urge  her.  She  gave  him 
an  appealing  look. 

"  You  wish  me  to  leave  you  now  Y*  he  said, 
quickly. 

"Yes." 

"  My  servant  has  come  to  patrol  your  grounds. 
If  yon  need  me,  remember  I  shall  l>«  near." 

Then  her  neighbor  of  the  Hollow — the  man 
with  the  fantastic  soltrifjnet,  quietly  retired,  and 
left  Brnna  to  her  own  thoughts. 


Ohaiter  XXIII. 
Ih  a  private  parlor  of  a  fashionable  uptown 
hotel  Mark  Daryl  was  lounging  in  a  deep  fau- 
icuit,  his  head  at  rest  on  some  silken  cushions, 
his  wicked  eyes  half  closed  in  indolent  content. 
The  thin  smoke  of  an  Egyptian  cigarette  curled 


upward  from  his  lips,  and  on  a  table  at  )Ir. 
DaryTs  elbow  an  array  of  glasses  and  bottles  gaio 
him  a  jovial  aspect.  He  was  not  drinking,  how- 
ever, but  thinking,  and  his  thoughts  were  a8  light 
and  airy  as  the  blue  puffs  of  smoke  expanding  in 
the  golden  light  of  the  sumptuous  room. 

'* '  What  mortal  his  own  doom  onn  gaesH  ? 
Let  DuDC  dvapoud.  let  nunu  despuir,"* 

mused  Mr.  Daryl,  as  ho  removed  his  cigarette, 
and  held  it  airily  'twixt  thumb  and  finger.  "Good 
Heaven  !  six  months  ago  I  was  a  poor  devil  with- 
out a  penny.  Now,"  he  glanced  significantly  at 
the  solitaire  diamond  on  his  hand,  at  the  fine 
textnre  of  his  garments,  "I  have  bocome  ^  'iowl- 
ing  swell,  with  money  galore.  No  more  anxieties 
for  Mark  Oaryl.  no  more  carking  care  !  I  have 
found  a  mine  that  I  cannot  exhaust.  Selah.  As 
for  Esther — deuce  take  the  little  minx  I  Since 
she  has  grown  so  fotul  of  her  new  cousin,  hence- 
forth the  cousin  may  proviile  for  her." 

An  ugly  frown  appeared  on  his  face.  He  ground 
his  teeth  at  some  memory  siuldenly  aroused. 

"The  one  thorn  left  in  my  flesh," he  muttered, 
"is  that  high-spirited  jade.  Biuna. " 

Ilifi  rage  against  his  niece  burned  hotly.  She 
was  the  only  woman  who  had  ever  de6od  and  de- 
feated him. 

"The  rest  of  her  kind,'' he  said  to  himself, 
"I  have  found  easy  game.  Yes,  after  years  of 
varied  experience,  I  may  say  that  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  so  gullible  and  illogic^il  as  a  woman. 
But  Anthony's  daughter  has  shown  herself  too 
many  for  me,  and  thrown  all  my  previous  ideas 
of  the  8ex  into  vast  confusion.  It  remains  for 
me  to  get  even,  in  some  way,  with  my  charming 
niece." 

A  rap  at  the  door.  Enter  a  waiter,  bearing 
ft  card.  Daryl  read  the  name  :  **  Mr.  Adolphua 
Telfair." 

*•  Good  Heaven !"  he  cried,  in  amazement ; 
"  that  is  one  of  the  biggest  swells  about  town. 
What  the  deuce  can  he  want  with  mef  Show 
him  up." 

A  moment  later  little  Telfair  entered,  and 
made  his  bow  to  his  future  father-in-law.  The 
two  men,  strangers  till  this  moment,  looked  at- 
tentively at  each  other. 

"I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Telfair,"  said  Daryl,  politely.  "  Pray  be 
seated.     May  I  offer  you  a  brandy  and  sotla  ?" 

Mr.  Telfair  declined  the  beverage,  but  accepted 
a  seat.  He  wore  a  dignified  air.  In  spite  of  his 
insignificant  person,  he  had  a  certain  distinction 
of  manner,  the  look  of  a  born  gentleman,  and 
Mark  Daryl,  who  knew  men  fairly  well,  was  duly 
impressed  by  the  same. 
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"  Mr.  Baryl,"  began  Telfair,  witl*  fcling, 
"  you  have  a  daughter  ?" 

"Ah,  to  bo  sure,"  replied  Daryl,  warilj. 

"I  have  been  stopping  of  late  on  the  North 
Shore,"  explained  the  little  man.  "  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  Mis3  Daryl  there." 

The  elder  man  started.  Ho  began  to  compre- 
hend the  situation. 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Telfair,"  he  said,  enconragingly. 

"I  fell  in  love  with  your  daughter  at  sight.  I 
have  the  honor  to  tell  you  that  I  proposed,  and 
she  was  good  enough  to  accept  me." 

Mark  Daryl  could  hardly  repress  a  shout. 
Prosperity,  like  trouble,  sometimes  comes  in  a 
flood. 

"Just  Powers!"  he  cried;  "  who  would  have 
thought  the  minx  so  clever  ? — ahem  !  1  mean,  my 
daughter  is  the  apple  of  my  eye,  Mr.  Telfair — the 
idol  of  my  soul !  Why,  this  piece  of  news  quite 
breaks  me  up.  You  really  want  to  marry  my 
little  Esther  ?" 

"I  do,  sir." 

"And  she,  like  Barkis,  is  Avilling  ?" 

Telfair  bowed  rather  stiffly. 

"  Yes." 

An  expansive  smile  overspread  Daryl's  crafty 
face. 

"Sensible  child  !    This  happened — when  ?" 

"Yesterday." 

"And  ray  darling  sent  you  to  tell  mc  at  once  ?" 

"She  did  not  send  me.  I  came  of  my  own  aC' 
cord,  because,  of  course,  it  was  the  proper  thing 
for  a  gentleman  to  do." 

"Exactly.  You  were  panting  for  the  paternal 
consent." 

"Mr.  Daryl,"  said  Telfair,  "Fm  not  half 
worthy  of  all  her  beauty  and  sweetness,  don't  you 
know  ?  but  Pll  try  to  make  your  daughter  happy 
— ^yeSj"  growing  tragic,  "I  swear  I  will  do  my 
very  best,  sir  I" 

Mark  Daryl  sprang  up  so  violently  that  hia  coat 
tails  whisked  the  slender  glasses  from  the  table, 
and  sent  them  crashing  to  the  floor.  He  precipi- 
tated himself  upon  Telfair,  and  being  much  the 
larger  of  the  twain,  nearly  extinguished  the  little 
man  in  his  fatherly  embrace. 

"Here's  my  hand,  dear  boy  I" ho  cried,  though, 
to  be  exact,  he  had  generously  hurled  his  whole 
person  upon  his  future  son-in-law.  "  This  is 
\rhat  I  call  touching,  truly.  Take  her,  sir, 
take  her,  sir! — Fm  devilish  glad  to  wasli  my 
hands — I  mean,"  pulling  himself  up  smartly, 
"Fm  giving  you  an  unspeakable  sort  of  iipifiure, 
.Mr.  Telfair.  I  reared  Esther  quite  witl^trn^re- 
.gnrd  to  cost,  till  sudden  losses — ah — reilquMl  mo 
to  grinding  want.  At  present  I  am  qxakiug  a 
heroalean  effort  to  patch  up  my  vaggad  totunes. 


I  regret  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  do  mncb  pe- 
cuniarily for  my  adored  daughter.  You'll  hare 
to  take  her  without  a  dower,  unless  her  cousin 
Bruna  gives  her  one.  I'm  ricli  in  love,  but  noth- 
ing more,  sir — nothing  more." 

Little  Telfair  rallied  from  the  emotional  on- 
slaught of  the  elder  man,  and  with  much  secret 
annoyance  pulled  his  elegant  necktie  straight, 
and  otherwise  adjusted  his  rumpled  attire.  Ilia 
first  impressions  of  his  future  father-in-law  wero 
not  altogether  pleasant,  though  so  loyal  was  ho 
to  Either  that  the  torture  of  the  rack  could  not 
have  drawn  such  an  admission  from  him. 

"  Mr.  Daryl,"  he  said,  modestly,  humbly, 
"your  daughter  needs  no  dowry.  She  is  rich  in 
beauty  and  goodness.  I  think,  sir,  it  might  bo 
well  for  mo  to  settle  a  trifle  on  my  future  wife — 
say,  a  half-million — that  she  can  have  and  hold  in 
her  own  right,  quite  independent  of  my  other 
possessions.  I  assure  you,  it  would  give  mo  no 
end  of  pleasure " 

"And  me,  also  I"  cried  Daryl,  seizing  little 
Dolly's  elegantly  gloved  hand  and  wringing  it  with 
force.  "  Bless  my  soul,  you  are  a  son-in-law  after 
my  own  heart.  Half  a  million  !  Your  thought- 
fulness  does  you  immense  credit.  Tliat  sum  is 
just  what  Esther  and  I  need  !  I  approve  of  you, 
Mr.  Telfair — I  can  no  longer  doubt  that  you  lovo 
my  daughter." 

"As  to  that,"  said  little  Telfair,  quietl\-, 
"everything  that  I  possess  is  liers,  you  know — 
yes,  myself,  and  my  last  penny." 

"  Koblo  fellow  !  You  arc  pretty  far  gone,  by 
Jove  !*'  lie  could  see  that  Telfair  was  slightly 
bald,  and  that  the  crow's-feet  wero  thick  about 
his  eyes.  "A  driveling  idiot!"  was  his  inward 
comment.  "  I  must  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot !" 
Aloud  he  said,  cheerfully  :  *^  You  wish  to  marry 
soon,  my  boy  ?" 

"The  sooner  the  better,  sir." 

"Just  so.  That  ia  always  the  language  of 
youthful  ardor."  He  laid  a  hand  persuasively  on 
Telfair's  shoulder.  "  My  dear  fellow,  caii  you 
lend  me  five  hundred  till  your  wedding  day  ?" 

Whatever  thoughts  may  have  filled  little  Dolly's 
mind,  his  small,  lean  face  remained  cool  and 
serene. 

" Certainly,"  he  answered,  "with  gnat,  pleas- 
ure, sir.  I  happen  to  have  a  check  for  that 
amount  with  me  ;"  and  ho  drew  out  his  pocket- 
book,  and  presented  a  slip  of  paper  to  Mr.  Daryl. 

"  You  are  really  superb  I"  cried  Daryl,  fer- 
vently. "  From  a  legion  of  men  I  would  chooso 
3WU  to  bo  the  custodian  of  my  dear  girl's  happi- 
ness !  I  shall  find  yon  most  convenient  in  emer- 
gencies. Blessings  on  that  puss  Esther  for  pro- 
viding me  with  such  a  staff  for  my  old   ago  ! 
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What  1    yon  will  not  tear  yonraelf  away  thus 
Boon  ?" 

But  Telfair  had  seen  qnite  enough  of  his  pro- 
spective father-in-law.  It  was  desirable  to  take 
snch  a  man  ia  homeopathic  doses.  He  arose  and 
made  for  the  door. 

"  Au  revoir  I"  said  Daryl,  with  a  mocking  devil 
in  his  eye ;  "  and  may  our  next  meeting  be  a 
speedy  one.  I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  cul- 
tivate your  close  acquaintance,  my  dear  boy." 

As  the  door  closed  on  Telfair  the  elder  man 
lay  back  in  his  deep  chair  and  shook  with  sub- 
dued laughter. 

'*  Another  version  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast," 
he  muttered.  "  My  eyes  I  but  Esther  has  done 
well  for  herself.  He's  absolutely  wrecked  over 
her.     Half  a  million  !    Ha !  ha  !  ha  !" 

As  for  Telfair,  he  departed  from  the  hotel  with 
a  solemn  air.     His  paramount  reflection  was  this  : 

"  Strange  that  my  darling  should  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  such  a  man  !  I  suppose,"  and  little  Dolly 
fixed  his  weak  eyes  sadly  on  space — "  I  suppose 
it  is  one  of  the  things  in  nature  that  can  never 
be  explained.  By  Jove  !  I'll  have  to  restore  my- 
self with  some  truffled  turkey  and  a  glass  of 
Mumm's  Extra  Dry." 

The  city  lay  sweltering  under  a  fervid  sun. 
Everybody  was  out  of  town,  Telfair  set  his  face 
toward  the  club.  He  found  no  one  there  with 
whom  he  cared  to  talk,  and  the  news  of  his  en- 
gagement had  not  yet  reached  the  ears  of  the  fel- 
lows who  were  wont  to  chaff  him.  As  he  stood 
at  the  club  window,  staring  absently  down  into 
the  street  below,  a  man  passed  by,  glanced  up  at 
little  Dolly  and  nodded.     It  was  Dr.  La  Merle. 

Telfair,  as  though  electrified,  rushed  out  of  the 
clubhouse,  and  followed  the  Frenchman. 

*'  I  say,  La  Merle !"  ho  panted,  as  he  came  up 
with  him,  "I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  few  words 
witli  you,  don't  you  know  ?.  So  you  are  in  town 
this  beastly  weather,  still  pursuing  the  impossiblo 
She — I  mean,  of  course,  that  curious  Sarah  Rose." 
La  Merle  seemed  not  overpleased  at  the  meeting, 
but  he  was  too  polite  to  show  his  annoyance. 

'*  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  am  still  pursuing 
Sarah  Rose." 

*'  Uncommonly  long  chase  she  leads  you,  eh  ?" 
said  Tolfair,  as  he  slipped  his  arm  through  Jj^ 
Merle's.   "You  see,  I  want  to  tell  you  somethiij^, 
doctor — Miss  Esther  Darjl  has  promised  to  marry 
mo." 

La  Merle  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

**Ah,  indeed  !" 

"  Yes — I  hope  to  become  a  Benedict  soon."    . 

'*!  wish  you  joy,  Mr.  Telfair." 

"Thanks,  awfully."  He  looked  steadily  at  the 
Frenchman.  "Now,  being  Miss  Daryl's  promised 


husband,  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  inqnira  how 
you  came  by  her  picture,  and  why  yon  carry  it 
abont  with  you,  dropping  it  at  garden  parties, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know  ?" 

La  Merle  smiled  curiously. 

"Monsieur,  you  are  laboring  under  a  great  mis- 
take— I  do  not  carry  Miss  Daryl's  picture." 

"  But  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,"  said  Telfair, 
in  an  offended  tone. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur ;  one's  own  eyes  may  some- 
times deceive.  Let  us  take  a  seat  yonder,  under 
the  trees  of  the  Common,  where  we  are  not  likely 
to  be  disturbed,  and  talk  this  matter  over," 

The  two  men  crossed  the  mall,  and  in  a  green, 
sheltered  spot  sat  down  together.  La  Merle  drew 
from  his  breast  pocket  a  small  oval  miniatnre,  set 
with  brilliants,  and  laid  it  in  Telfair's  hand. 

"  Examine  it  closely,"  he  said. 

Telfair  looked  hard  at  the  charming  picture,  as 
it  lay  glittering  on  his  gloved  palm.  With  infi- 
nite amazement  he  recognized  the  truth.  Es- 
ther's big  dark  eyes  were  there,  faithfully  copied 
— her  soft,  regular  features,  her  creamy  coloring, 
and  yet  the  portrait  was  not  Esther's. 

"  Now,  'pon  my  word,"  burst  out  little  Dolly, 
"  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it — I  really  wouldn't, 
you  know.  Never  saw  such  a  resemblance  in  my 
life  I  I  hope  you'll  not  refuse  to  give  me  the 
name  of  Miss  Daryl's  double  ?" 

La  Merle  grew  very  grave. 

"  Monsieur,  I  advise  you  to  ask  me  no  more 
questions." 

"Oh,  but  my  curiosity  is  thoroughly  aroused, 
sir  ;  only  a  full  explanation  can  satisfy  me  now." 

"  Very  well,"  said  La  Merle,  calmly,  *'  then  let 
me  say,  monsieur,  that  you  hold  in  your  hand  the 
very  excellent  likeness  of  Esther  Daryl's  mother, 
an  opera  singer  famous  in  her  day,  and  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  woman.    She  died  many  years  ago." 

Little  Telfair  gasped. 

"  Her  mother !  Oh,  by  Jove !  that  accounts 
for  the  extraordinary  likeness,  of  course." 

La  Merle  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

"  Yes.  Do  you  wish  to  know  the  rest  of  the 
story  ?" 

"  By  all  means." 

"  The  original  of  this  picture  bore  the  stage 
-tiame  tof  ^ine«  Astarte.  She  had  a  husband  who 
adored  her^und  a  child.  She  also  had  a  lover. 
She' deserted  .*he  husband  to  fly  with  the  lover. 
From  their  unhallowed  union  came  an  offspring, 
the  girl  called  Esther  Daryl,  though  she  has  no 
legal  right  to  her  father's  name,  as  you  can  read- 
ily see." 

Telfair  grew  absolutely  rigid. 

"  I  hope  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about, 
sir  I"  he  cried. 
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Ta  Merle  amiled  bitterly. 

"  Monsieur,  l  speiik  from  knowledge  which  I 
bought  at  a  dear  price.  Mme.  Astarte,  the  opera 
singer,  was  my  wife.*' 

Telfair  nearly  tumbled  off  the  bench  whereon 
the  two  men  sat. 
'*  Your  wife!" 

La  Meile  breathed  heavily. 

"She  died,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  my  child 
with  her— I  know  not  how  nor  where.  I  had  re- 
ceived wounda  that  brought  me  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  I  could  not  pursue  my  faithless  wife, 
nor  recover  my  cliiUh  For  two  years  my  friends 
kept  me  shut  from  the  world  in  a  private  retreat 
in  Belgium.  I  assure  you  it  was  qnito  nccesvaary. 
Desperate  injuries,  combined  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing despair But  this  part  of  the  story  does 

not  concern  you^  monsieur.     You   may  have  al- 
ready guessed  that  I  was  a  ma;:  with  a  hintory.*' 

Little  Telfair  answered  not  a  word.  Ho  was 
etaring  blankly  into  space,  blind,  at  tliat  moment, 
to  the  light  of  (lay— iieaf  to  tiie  whisper  of  count- 
less green  leaves  overhead,  and  to  the  roar  of 
traffic,  the  hum  of  busy  life,  sontuliiig  in  neigh- 
boring thoroughfares. 

"  Perhaps  you  know  Mark  Daryl/'wcnt  on  the 
French  doctor,  in  a  cold,  pitiless  tone.  **  If  so,  you 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  is  the  greatest 
knave  unhung.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  gen- 
tleman of  your  social  standing  should  become  en- 
tangled with  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  such  a 
man.     I  am  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Telfair  1" 

With  an  air  of  dignity  little  Telfair  drew  him- 
self up. 

**  i>ou't  waste  your  compassion  on  mc,  doctor — 
I  can  do  very  well  without  it.  Of  course  I  am 
bound  to  believe  your  story,  and,  I  dare  say,  you 
mean  kindly  by  telling  it  to  me  ;  but  if  yon  think 
it  can  change  my  feelings  for  Mips  Daryl  you  do 
not  know  Adolphus  Telfair,  By  Jove,  I  love  her 
more  than  ever  now  I  With  her  father's  and 
mother's  sins  that  poor  child  has  nothing  to  do. 
I  lovo  her,  I  say,  and  love  covers  evorything," 

La  Merle  sat  like  a  stone  man. 

**  You  are  probably  hero  in  America,  sir,  to 
square  accounts  with  Mark  Daryl  ?"  continued 
Telfair. 

The  Frenchman's  face  was  as  expressionless  as 
a  sphinx. 

"That,  monsieur,  is  my  affair.** 

"  Well,  what  yon  have  told  me,  doctor,  I  must 
reganl  as  sjicretl  confidence.  I  shall  nu\rry  Miss 
Daryl  as  soon  as  she  will  have  me.  and  I  give  you 
my  word,  I  will  never  mention  our  prcHcnt  con- 
versation, nor  permit  my  wife  to  gnees  that  I  have 
the  smalteet  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  you 
have  diBclose<L'' 


La  Merle  pnt  out  his  hand  to  the  little  man. 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,"  he  said,  quietly. 
"I  hope  to  Heaven  that  Esther  Daryl  appreciates 
your  love." 

And  a  moment  later  the  French  doctor  arose 
from  the  bench  and  walked  away. 


Chapteu  XXIV. 

Ox  the  morning  succeeding  Bovirs  visit  to 
Crag  Head  Bruua  Daryl  descemled  to  the  break- 
fast room  with  her  usual  air  of  composure.  She 
had  slept  little,  but  she  had  herself  well  in  hand, 
and  her  appearance  betrayed  no  disquietude. 
Neither  Miss  Kainsford  ruu*  F^sther  had  seen  or 
heani  anything  of  tlio  previous  night's  disturb- 
ance, and  to  Bruna's  great  relief  both  failed  to 
notice  her  pallor,  and  the  shadows  which  sleep- 
lessness aiul  anxiety  had  li'ft  under  her  brown 
eyes.  At  breakfast  Aliss  Cicely  talked  only  of 
household  nllairs  ;  Esther,  listless  aud  abstracted, 
saiil  ?iuthing. 

Tiie  day  ]»assed  without  incident.  The  only 
visitor  at  Crag  Mead  was  Lithgow.  Just  after 
lunch  his  splendid  bhick  horse  galloped  up  the 
avenue,  and  stopped  at  the  porch,  where  the 
ladies  were  sitting  together.  From  the  saddle  he 
paused  to  send  a  long,  inquiring  glance  around 
the  place. 

'*  Has  thai  man  troubled  you  again  T*  liis  gray 
eyes  asked  30  plainly  that  Bruua  was  constrained 
to  make  a  slight  negative  gesture.  The  secret 
betwixt  the  two  seemed  to  draw  them  closely  to- 
gether. 

Lithgow  dismounted,  with  the  eoldiorly  grace 
peculiar  to  him,  made  a  few  polite  remarks  to 
Tclfair*fl  fianrec^  talked  awhile  to  Miss  Cicely, 
and  then,  under  pretense  of  caressing  Romeo — 
the  brute  lay  stretched  at  Bruna's  side — he  whis- 
pered : 

"  .My  man  watched  your  grounds  till  daybreak, 
but  saw  no  one.  He  will  perform  the  same  serv- 
ice to-night." 

She  gave  him  a  grateful  look.  Ho  iiuderstood 
that  she  did  not  wish  Miss  Riunsford  or  Esther  to 
know  of  the  tramp  episotle,  and  he  kept  the  con- 
versation strictly  con  lined  to  safe  channels.  As 
he  sprang  again  into  the  saddle  his  last  words 
were  delivered  to  her  in  a  tone  too  low  for  any 
ear  but  her  own. 

"If  you  need  me  send  old  Roger  through  the 
pines." 

With  that  he  rode  away.  He  had  satisfied  him- 
self of  her  peace  and  safety.  Slic  had  a  comforta- 
ble feeling  that  her  ueighbpr  had  become  in  a 
sense  her  protector. 

Another    night   Avent    by.      'I'hc    Crag    Hmd 
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Jiousehold  remained  undisturbed.  On  the  second 
morning  Brnna  ordered  her  horse  for  a  gallop. 

'*  I  am  going  to  Fogport  to  see  Mr.  Craven/' 
she  said  to  Miss  Rainsford.  ''I  have  business 
with  him." 

Little  Telfair  was  in  the  old  wainscoted  parlor, 
basking  in  the  light  of  Esther's  soft,  tired  eyes. 

**The  heat  is  something  awful.  Miss  Daryl," 
he  said. 

"It  is  not  a  morning  for  business,  my  dear," 
expostulated  Miss  Cicely.  "There  is  thunder  in 
the  air,  and  you  know  you  are  exceedingly  afraid 
of  thunder." 

But  heat  nor  thunder  could  keep  Bruna.  She 
mounted  her  bonny  bay,  and  dashed  away  to 
Fogport.  Mr.  Craven  had  not  returned.  A  soli- 
tary clerk  was  in  charge  of  his  law  office.  lie 
was  unable  to  tell  at  what  hour  his  superior  would 
arrive. 

"But  I  expect  him  at  any  moment,"  he  eaid. 
"  Meanwliile,  can  1  do  anything  for  von.  Miss 
Daryl  ?" 

"  No/'  she  answered  ;  "  I  must  see  Mr.  Craven 
himself — I  will  come  again  before  nightfall." 

Then  she  turned  her  horse's  head,  and  started 
again  for  the  Crag. 

By  this  time  the  air  was  thick  and  stifling — 
the  sun  obscured.  Surly  violet-black  clouds  rolled 
np  to  the  zenith,  with  muttering  thunder  in  their 
depths.  A  tempest  was  at  hand.  Brnna  pru- 
dently determined  to  keep  to  the  highroad  in- 
stead of  taking  the  longer  way  over  the  beach. 
She  galloped  forward  at  a  good  pace,  but  imme- 
diately a  sharp  patter  on  the  leaves  overhead 
warned  her  to  look  for  shelter.  Smartly  the  rain 
began  to  pelt  down.  Bruna  glanced  anxiously 
around. 

A  few  rods  before  her  stood  a  church,  with  a 
deep  porch  matted  in  Japanese  ivy.  She  was  de- 
liberating whether  or  not  to  turn  her  horse  toward 
it  when  other  hoofs  clattered  in  the  road  ;  an  im- 
perative hartd  seized  her  rein. 

"This  way  !"  cried  Jack  o'  the  Tiight ;  and  be- 
fore she  could  think  the  two  were  pounding  np 
to  the  sacred  edifice.  Lithgow  lifted  Bruna  from 
the  saddle  and  deposited  her  in  the  ivied  porch  ; 
then  he  made  oflf  with  tlio  horses  to  the  shelter  of 
an  adjoining  shed.  Having  properly  secured  the 
beasts,  he  joined  Bruna  in  her  shelter. 

"All  the  windows  of  heaven  are  open,"  he 
said,  shaking  the  big  drops  from  his  brown  mili- 
tary mnstaches.  "How  fortunate  for  us.  Miss 
Daryl,  that  the  architect  of  this  church  was  in- 
spired to  give  it  a  roomy  porch  !" 

Yonng,  lissome  as  a  panther,  charged  with 
power  and  vitality,  he  seemed  to  snrronnd  her  at 
cncc  with  an  atmosphere  of  safety.     Bruna  had  a 


constitntional  fear  of  thunderstorms ;  bat  for 
once  she  felt  quite  able  to  cope  with  that  weak- 
ness. In  the  presence  of  her  Witch  Hollow  neigh- 
bor her  courage  rose  marvelously. 

"  Miss  Rainsford  warned  me  that  a  tempest 
was  impending,"  she  said,  lightly  ;  "  but  I  would 
not  listen,  and  this  is  my  punishment." 

The  thunder  made  an  uproar  that  drowned 
further  speech.  Vivid  flashes  of  lightning  ripped 
the  clouds  like  red  sciinitevs.  Gusts  of  wind 
twisted  the  treetops,  and  tore  past  the  porch, 
hurling  the  sheeted  rain  in  torrents  on  the  pair. 
As  Bruna  crouched  close  to  the  wall  Lithgow 
put  himself  promptly  before  her. 

"Don't  I"  she  protested.  "It  is  quite  as  bad 
for  you  as  for  me, " 

"  Not  so,"  ho  answered  ;  "  for  you  are  afraid  of 
those  mad  elements,  and  I  am  not.*' 

"  But  you  will  ho  drenched.''  : 

"  I  do  not  mind  it  in  the  least.  Look  u]>on 
mo  as  a  bulwark  betwixt  yourself  and  evil.  Miss 
Daryl." 

And  ho  remained  immovable,  shielding  her 
with  his  own  body,  taking  the  full  force  of  all 
the  buffeting  gusts. 

The  din  of  wind,  rain  and  thunder  grew  in 
volume — filled  all  space.  Then  came  a  cnrions 
lull.  This  was  followed  by  a  blinding  fire,  an 
ear-splitting  crash,  and  a  great  tree  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  church  porch,  rent  from  green  top  to 
brown  root,  toppled  and  fell  over,  with  its  thick 
boughs  piled  in  quivering  confusion  on  the  stono 
steps. 

Overwhelmed  with  terror,  Brnna  instinctively 
grasped  Lithgow's  arm.  It  was  a  fatal  move- 
ment. All  the  caution  and  self-repression  which 
he  had  observed  for  weeks  went  down  before  her 
touch,  like  a  dam  when  floods  are  out.  She 
pressed  against  him,  white,  breathless,  fright- 
ened, and  his  arms  closed  around  her  like  bars 
of  steel.  Madly  he  strained  her  to  his  heart.  In 
a  blue,  infernal  glare  of  lightning  he  bent  and 
laid  his  pale  face  against  her  own. 

"  I  love  yon — love  you — love  you  !"  he  panted. 
"Great  God  !  hoto  I  love  yon  I  Why  should  I 
try  to  keep  the  secret  longer  ?  I  cannot ! — I  will 
not !" 

Would  she  thrust  him  away,  or  lie  there  in  ac- 
cepted bliss,  on  his  heart  ?  In  the  terror  of  dark- 
ness and  falling  thunderbolts  her  body  yielded  to 
In's  straining  arms,  hor  white  cheek  lay  upon  his 
plunging  heart.  Mutely  she  acknowledged  his 
mastery.  For  an  instant  his  breath  mingled  with 
her  own  ;  then  his  lips  met  and  pressed  down 
upon  hers  one  long,  maddening  kiss. 

For  a  little  space  they  stood  breast  to  breast, 
soul  and  body  alike  wrapped  in  the  ecstasy  of  a 
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supreme  |)ii8stou.  For  the  first  time  Bruna  Daryl 
knew  love  aud  its  sovereignty.  All  tlie  cinotious 
that  had  gone  before  this  marvelous  moruent  were 
as  ehatlows  on  the  fucc  of  a  mirror.  At  last  she 
had  found  her  king  !  Siiu  love^l,  and  was  be- 
love<f.  Everything  else  was  forgotten  in  the  ex- 
altation, the  delinum  of  that  knowledge. 

"  How  have  I  deserved  this  taste  of  heaven  ? — 
//"siiid  Jack  o' the  Light,  wildly.  **You  give 
yourself  to  me,  Bruna — Is  it  not  so  ?  Don't  strnj,'- 
gle  ;  liear  me — only  hear  me  !  My  heart  haA  long 
been  a  battle  ground  for  augela  and  devils — yet 
you  take  me  as  I  am — you  will  be  my  wife — oh, 
darling  !  darling  ! — w/y  wife!" 

She  drew  back  a  littlCf  remembering. 

**Not  yet/' she  faltered;  '*  there  is  a  barrier 
between  ns." 

He  set  his  teeth. 

'*  1  know  yonr  story,  Bruna.  I  could  not  live 
for  mouths  as  yonr  neighbor  and  fail  to  hear  it. 
The  barrier  yon  mean  is — the  man  Bevil  !" 

Under  her  blue  riding  cap  her  damp  golden 
hair  curled  and  clung  in  disordered  masses.  Not 
a  vestige  of  color  remaiued  in  her  face,  and  her 
brown  eyes  were  full  of  wonder  nud  awe,  as  if  at 
the  sudden  great  upheaval  which  had  come  to  her 
Ufe. 

**  Yes,"  she  answered,  *'  that  man." 

"It  is  yonr  lover*8  right  to  free  you  from  him." 

Ferris'd  very  words  I  They  thrilled  her  now 
like  an  electric  eho<^k. 

"  It  is  iny  right,"  added  Lithgow,  imperiously, 
"  You  have  given  it  to  me.  Bruna.  **  How 
much,"  with  a  fljish  in  his  gray  eyes,  "do  you 
bate  that  stranjxe  Ik^vil  ?" 

"  With  my  whole  heart.     Consider  liis  offense." 

**  There  may  have  been  palliating  circum- 
etaiices." 

"Impossible  !     I  cannot  iiblu»r  him  cncdigli." 

She  shuddered  and  grew  pule — slie  wa^  think- 
ing of  the  ruffian  who  had  entered  Crag  Head 
two  nights  before.  Lithgow  tried  to  take  her 
again  in  his  arms  —  but  this  time  she  repelled 
him  gently. 

"Give  me  a  little  time  tu  think."  she  entreated. 
"I  sent  you  to  bring  Mr.  Ci-aven,  night  before 
last,  to  instruct  liim  to  take  immediate  measures 
for  my  freedom — if  1  am  indeed  bound.  This 
morning  I  wont  to  his  office  to  press  the  same 
matter  upon  him  personally,  but  lie  has  not  yet 
returned." 

"  It's  a  j)ity  that  Craven  cantiot  aUo  find  means 
to  punish  yonr  undo  Mark.  Of  tlie  two  boouu- 
drels,  one  was  surely  as  guilty  as  the  other !" 

She  nodded.  She  was  trying  to  muster  stifficient 
courage  to  tell  him  thttt  the  man  whom  lie  lia^l 
knocked  senseless  in  the  parlor  at  Crag  Head  was 


Bevil  himself.  But  the  words  stuck  in  her  throat. 
She  could  not  utter  them. 

"  Mark  Daryl  was  jnore  culpable  than  his  con- 
federate," she  stammered,  at  lust,  in  a  weak  voice. 
"  But  it  is  Bevil,  and  only  Bevil,  that  I  fear.  He 
aloue  has  tlie  power  to  torment  me  now.  Oh, 
cannot  you  see  that  I  am  deeply  humiliated  by 
my  present  ytosition  ?  And  I  am  u  proud  woman 
— I  d*»  tM-»t  like  humiliation." 

li'  •Ming  her  hands  in   his  own.     He 

coul  >  !Hir  icy  chill,  the  trembling  of  the 

soft  I  ■  en  through  hor  riding  gloves. 

"Cioud  bod  !"  be  Said,  in  a  thick,  slifletl  voice, 
'*  you  ehall  not  be  humiliated,  you  shall  not  bo 
tormented  !  My  poor  darling,  I  will  take  care  of 
you  now — have  you  not  given  your  welfare  to  my 
keeping?  Listen,  Bnina,  and  believe  me — the 
follow  Bevil  will  never,  never  trouble  you  more  !** 

Little  he  knew  about  it  !  She  thought  of  the 
parlor  at  the  Crag,  only  two  nights  before — the 
drunken  ruffian  who  had  threatened  and  insulted 
her  there — and  a  sob  swelled  her  white  throat. 

"Oh,  be  will — he  will!  You  know  not  what 
yon  say  !  Please,  please.  Jack,  do  iiot  talk  about 
our  happiness — yeL  It  hurts  me  to  mix  anything 
so  preeious,  so  dear,  with  the  shame  of  that  old 
outiiige.  For  a  little  while — till  my  tangled  affaiis 
are  nuule  straight — ^let  our  love  remain  a  Becret, 
Jack." 

Ho  looked  at  her  with  a  hungry  gloom  in  his 
eyes. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish.  I  ask  no  more  than 
3'ou  are  willing  to  give.  I  cannot  urge  you 
against  your  inclinations — I  must  accept  my 
punishment  with  patience.  One  promise  only  I 
require^that  you  love  me  entirely,  supremely, 
Bruim  —  oi>enly,  if  you  may;  secretly,  if  you 
must." 

"  I  prontisG.  Jaek — I  promise  !"  she  said,  with 
a  look  that  thrilled  him  like  fire. 

Surely  he  needed  all  his  self-command  then. 
AVild,  reckless  words  leaped  to  his  lips — he  stran- 
gled them  instantly.  Could  he  lose  her  aa  soon 
us  he  had  won  her  ?  A  sudden  black  fear  seemed 
thrusting  him  back  from  her  queenly  white 
beauty.  Involuntarily  be  let  her  hands  drop 
from  his  hold. 

"Bruna,"  ho  groaned,  "you  have  given  me 
your  heart  of  your  own  free  will,  have  j'ou  not  ?*' 

"What  an  absurd  question.  Jack!"  she  an- 
swered, smiling. 

"  I  mean  1  did  not  set  myself  up  ns  Ferris'a 
rival  ?  I  made  no  attempt  to  win  you  from  him  ? 
You  must  know  that  love  like  mine  was  not  born 
in  a  day.  Long  before  Gabriel  retired  from  the 
field  I  was  a  lost  man.  But  I  kept  my  secret,  did 
I  not  ?     I  could  not  put  out  tlie  Hume,  but  at 
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least  I  covered  it.  Even  Ferris  did  not  suspect 
me.  God  is  my  witness,  1  would  luive  forfeited 
Tny  right  hand  Booner  than  speak  ia  advance  of 

hi'iu  r 

She  opened  wide  her  brown  eyes. 

"  Did  Oiiljricl  deserve  such  consideration  ? 
Buroly,"  with  a  mischievous  smile.  *' your  rights 
were  equal,  Jack.'* 

**  No — great  Heaven  I  no.  lie  had  once  been 
fonlly  cheated  of  you,  remember." 

**  IIow  chivalrous  of  you  to  think  of  that  !  In- 
deed, you  miide  no  sign,  tJuck — I  never  dreamed 
that  you  cared  for  nie*" 

'*  lly  darling,  I  did  not  fear  Gabriel  as  a  rival, 
but  La  Aferle — ah,  I  had  some  dread,  I  must  con- 

I,  of  Lit  Merle." 

She  laughed  lightly. 

'  Why,  Dr.  Jja  Merle  and  I  are  the  best  of 
friends  and  comrades,  but  nolliing  more — never 
anything  nioro.  Jack,  dear  Jack  !*'  with  little 
panting  breaths  betwixt  the  words,  as  his  fiery 
1<is8es  made  quick  iiiterruptiona,  ^*  dun*t — dun^t ! 
You  must  not  talk  to  me  of  love  again  uutil  — 
until " 

*'  Until  you  are  free  from  that  accursed  lievil, 
wliom  you  hate  so  utterly  ?" 

She  shivered. 

•'  Yes — I  do  hate  him  with  my  whole  soul  !*' 

**  And  wlien  you  are  entirely  quit  of  him, 
Bruna " 

S)i6  drew  up  her  white  throat. 

"Then,  Jack,  T  an»  yours  —  then  you  may 
claim  me.  The  stoim  is  passing  now.  May  we 
not  venture  to  start  for  tiio  Orug  ?" 

In  the  ivy  of  the  church  porch  small  birds 
began  to  twitter,  and  every  leaf  dripped  softly, 
AVith  a  sudden  dazzle  of  sunshine  the  clouds 
parted,  and  the  face  of  nature,  frcalily  washed, 
shone  as  though  newly  created.  Lithgow  brought 
the  horses  from  the  neighboring  shed,  and  over 
the  trunk  of  tfie  fallen  tree  lifted  Bruna  to  her 
saddle. 

**  Our  love,"  she  sighed,  "  w/is  told  in  light- 
ning and  tempest.  Shall  we  accept  it  us  an  omeu 
of  good  or  evil  ?" 

**  Good— only  good  !"  he  answered,  with  vehe- 
mence. 

Slowly  the  lovers  rode  homeward.  In  Lith- 
gow's  pjission  there  was  an  element  of  hiimility, 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  man's  tempestuous 
nature.  He  made  Bruna  understand  at  once  that 
her  word  was  his  law — that  he  would  pay  complete 
deference  to  her  wishes,  whatever  the  cost  to  him- 


self might  be.  Not  another  eylhible  of  love  es- 
caped him,  but  his  incifabic  glances  and  the  mute 
tenderness  of  his  manner  conveyed  more  than 
spoken  words. 

And  yet,  ardent  lover  though  he  was,  he  quite 
forgot  to  offer  her  any  definite  assistance  in  the 
discovery  of  Bevil,  or  the  presentation  of  her  griev- 
ances to  a  court  of  justice.  He  had  expressed  no 
impatience  for  Craven's  return,  no  desire  to  urge 
prompt  measures  on  that  legal  gentleman.  In 
view  of  his  jiiission  for  Bruna,  his  craving  to  pos- 
sess her,  this  silence  and  apathy  seemed  a  trifle 
odd. 

At  her  own  request  Lithgow  left  his  companion 
at  the  door  of  Crag  Head. 

"At  least,  you  will,  from  tliia  hour,  give  me 
the  right  to  watch  over  yonr  safety,  Bruna  ?"  he 
said,  at  parting. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  qatetly.  •*  Yes  ;  I  de- 
pend upon  you." 

She  entered  the  house.  With  eyes  wide  and 
shining,  and  a  faiut  seashell  color  in  her  clieek, 
slie  confronted  Mies  Rjiinsford  and  Esther  ia  the 
old  parlor. 

"  Heaven  be  praised  that  you  have  returned 
alive  !"  cried  Miss  Cicely.  "Of  course,  you  are 
drenched,  my  dear.  Esther  and  I  have  suffered 
agonies  of  alarm  about  you," 

Biuna  assumed  a  gay  air. 

"  I  am  not  harmed  ia  the  least,  Miss  Cicely.  I 
wet  our  Witch  Hollow  neighbor  on  the  road,  and 
he  took  care  of  me.     Whore  is  Mr.  Telfair  ?" 

'*  Gone,"  answered  Esther  Daryl,  and  she  came 
forward,  stretching  her  pretty  red  mouth  in  a 
yawn,  and  held  out  one  band,  on  which  a  nuig- 
nifioent  diamond  fhished  and  sparkled.  "  Behold 
the  sign  of  my  bondage,  Bruna.  Yes,  happily 
r\\y  JiancSe  departed  before  the  first  crack  of  tlie 
teinpcet  He  nearly  bored  me  to  death  this  morn- 
ing.    It  is  dreadfully  stupid  to  be  engaged." 

Brutia  lookeil  grave. 

**  Esther,  Esther,  to  jest  on  suoh  subjects  is  de- 
cidcilly  bad  fi»rm  !" 

Esther  made  a  little  iHov^, 

**  Jest  ?  Not  L  I  am  in  terrible  earnest.  Of 
course,  I  adore  dear  Dolly,  and  lie  is  very  nice 
when  discussing  French  sauces,  or  jjftie  tie  fuie 
gras  and  frappv  ;  but  apart  from  those  inspiring 
themes  his  little  head  a])peitrs  to  be  as  empty  Jis 
a  drum.  If  a  vacuum  could  assume  shape,  one 
would  immediately  wish  to  call  ii  Dolly  !" 

She  broke  into  a  mirthless  laugh,  that  had  a 
ring  of  defiance  in  it. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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THE    UNIFYING    OF   GERMANY. 

By    Daniel    D.  Biuwell. 
I._Fhom  1792  TO  1815. 


No  NATION  18  more  ri^oroxis,  patriotic,  com- 
pact and  strongly  centralized  in  governmcat  than 
the  Germany  of  to-day. 

In  3T93,  however,  the  vast  territory  tlien  known 
as  Germany  was  made  up  of  over  eight  hundred  in- 
dependent states  of  every  degree  of  strength  and 
weakness,  foremost  among  wliich  were  Austria 
and  Prussia.  A  clnnisy  and  outworn  liction 
termed  '*The  Holy  Ivoman  Enipiro/'  inherited 
from  Charlemagne,  nominally  hound  the  various 
states  together  into  one  mass,  hut  a  mass  tlmtwas 
motley,  loose  and  disintegrating.  Though  the 
oilice  of  Roman  or  German  Emj>erorwa3  elective, 
it  was  recognized  as  the  hereditary  property  of 
the  Ilapsbiirgs  reigning  in  Austria,  traditional 
enemioB  of  Trussia. 

Governments  of  the  tocond  rank  in  the  empire, 
such  aa  liavaria  and  Saxony,  had  ambition  only  to 
avoid  being  drawn  into  tlic  quarrels  of  the  leading 
two  states.  A  similar  ambition  swayed  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  third  rank,  made  up  of  more 
than  one  hnndred  ecclesiastical  states,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  petty  principalities,  forty-five  "free 
cities"  (in  which  pnblic  life  consisted  of  the  dron- 
ing jobbery  of  ignorant  and  corrupt  town  conn- 
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cilors  and  contractors),  and  several  hundred  im- 
poverished "  knightly  jurisdictions,"  averaging 
about  three  hundred  inhabitants  each,  and  whoso 
pine  and  fir  forests  were  commonly  a  refuge  for 
outlaws  from  the  surrounding  country.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  another  such  governmental  hash 
has  over  existed. 

Throughout  tlio  wholo  body  politic  of  the  em- 
pire a  drowsy  routine  of  feudal  oppression  led  the 
life  of  the  common  people  along  a  level  of  inert 
monotony.  For  over  a  century  there  had  been 
scant  opportunity  for  a  development  of  public 
spirit  among  the  commoners,  or  for  a  manifesta- 
tion in  political  form  of  the  higher  intellectual 
.activities.  Political  forms  in  tho  empire  were  a 
heritage  from  mediaeval  times,  and  were  a  bur- 
lesque anachronism  before  civilized  Europe.  Out- 
worn feudal  taxes,  religious  prejudices,  tho  moldy 
rubrics  of  caste,  petty  rivalries,  pride  and  poverty 
and  heavy  ignorance,  were  the  rule  in  most  of  the 
German  states.  Political  marasmus  was  slowly 
causing  tho  structure  to  totter.  No  patriotic  all- 
German  feeling  existed. 

Tho  ''Diet,"  the  representative  body  of  the 
empire,  had   long  since  sunk  from   tho  prond 
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position  of  a  congress  to  tlio  riiting  of  a  beriild's 
college.  It  busied  itself  with  such  weighty  matters 
as  the  order  of  precedence  of  some  tliree  or  four 
hundred  knights  and  abbots.  Xo  thought  of 
legislation  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  com- 
moners penetrated  the  aristocratic  minis  of  the 
nobles  and  the  princely  prelates  who  composed 
the  Diet  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
condition  of  the  commoners  was  indeed  misera- 
bly wretched.  In  most  parts  of  the  empire  tlie 
noble  hunted,  feasted,  got  drunk  and  slept,  while 
peasant  and  serf  plodded  stolidly  on,  paying  to 
the  lordly  owner  of  the  land  the  product  of  their 
toil.  In  many  principalities  the  peasant  was  a 
mealsack,  regarded  as  having  no  volition  and 
even  forbidden  by  law  to  marry  a  woman  not 
chosen  by  his  lord,  or  to  leave  the  hamlet  where 
he  was  born  ;  in  others  where  he  was  free  to  leave 
he  was  liable  to  brutal  ejectment  at  his  lord's 
caprice.  In  nearly  every  knightly  castle  there 
were  dungeons,  racks  and  flogging  boards,  the 
nse  of  which  was  only  too  well  known  to  serf  and 
peasant.  In  many  states  poaching  was  a  capital 
offense.  In  the  renowned  and  glittering  army  of 
Prussia,  the  army  splendidly  illuminated  by  the 
halo  of  the  glorious  military  deeds  and  heroism  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  a  common  soldier  with  one 
button  out  of  ninety-six  unbuttoned  was  liable  to 
be  strung  up  and  flogged. 

Such  abuses  had  their  natural  effect  on  agri- 
culture. The  condition  in  Mecklenburg  was  de- 
scribed as  follows  by  the  German  statesman  Stein  : 
"The  condition  of  the  country  is  as  cheerless  as 
its  misty  northern  sky.  There  are  great  estates, 
much  of  them  run  to  pasture  or  lying  untilled  ; 
an  extremely  thin  population  ;  the  entire  labor- 
ing claes  under  the  yoke  of  serfage  ;  stretches  of 
land  attached  to  solitary,  ill-built  farmhouses — 
in  short,  a  monotony,  a  dead  stillness  extending 
over  the  whole  country.  .  .  .  The  home  of  the 
Mecklenburg  noble,  who  weighs  like  a  load  on 
his  serfs,  gives  out  the  idea  of  some  wild  beast 
that  devastates  everything  about  him  and  sur- 
rounds himself  with  the  silence  of  the  grave." 

In  most  of  the  states  peasants  and  serfs  were  so 
onielly  and  soullessly  crushed  by  their  lords  that 
an  uprising  against  the  privileged  classes  would 
have  been  justiflable.  It  was  by  means  of  snch 
an  uprising  or  popular  revolution  that  civil  liberty 
was  brought  to  the  German  people ;  but  the  revo- 
lution took  place  in  France,  and  some  years  elapsed 
before  it  brought  about,  through  the  medium  of 
military  victory,  the  flrst  change  in  a  long  series 
destined  to  bring  to  Germany  not  only  civil  lib- 
erty but  also  national  unity. 

That  unity  was  brought  about  by  three  pre- 
'  niuary  8te|)3 :  (a)  The  elevation  of  the  condi- 


tion of  the  common  people.  (6)  The  reduction  of 
the  number  of  states,  (c)  The  creation  of  a  patri- 
otic German  feeling. 

The  first  two  followed  as  direct  consequences 
of  the  French  Revolution;  the  third  as  a  remote 
consequence.  The  first  began  in  1793,  the  second 
in  1803,  and  the  third  in  1813. 

In  midspring,  1793,  a  far-reaching  war  opened 
in  Europe.  On  one  side  was  France.  On  the 
other  wiw  Austria,  whose  sovereign  was  the  head 
of  Germany.  A  democratic  government  had  been 
established  in  France,  and,  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  Austria  was  endeavonng  to  over- 
throw it.  The  German  ecclesiastical  states  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine — or  their  rulers — speedily 
sided  with  Austria,  as  did  also  Trussia  and  most 
of  the  other  German  states,  and  Spain,  Naples, 
Sardinia  and  Great  Britain.  The  beginning  of 
the  war  was  in  reality  an  attack  by  privileged 
classes  on  a  popular  government.  It  was,  on  the 
part  of  France,  a  defense  of  the  right  of  the 
French  to  govern  themselves.  Seldom  hasacanse 
so  close  to  the  common  heart  of  humanity  im- 
pelled men  to  such  passionatn  and  paroxysmal 
sacrifices  as  were  made  by  the  French  commoners, 
who,  in  the  stormy  opening  of  the  Revolution, 
hurried  to  the  frontier  armies  to  defend  their 
newly  won  social  riglits  against  the  assaults  of 
caste,  and  foreign  caste  at  that. 

A  Frencli  force  invaded  the  German  states  on 
the  left  of  the  Rhine,  and  reorganized  their  gov- 
ernments, at  the  request  of  the  people,  by  abol- 
ishing serfage,  feudal  taxes  and  the  monopolies  of 
the  nobility.  Thus,  in  a  geographically  limited 
way,  began  the  elevation  of  the  German  people. 
An  admiration  of  French  liberty  spread  even  to 
the  depths  of  Germany.  At  the  head  of  the 
French  armies  were  brilliant  young  generals  of 
humble  birth — men  like  the  peasant-born  Hoche, 
hitherto  a  common  soldier  in  the  Royal  Guards, 
and  Jourdan,  recently  the  keeper  of  a  small 
draper's  shop.  At  the  head  of  the  German 
armies  were  arrogant  and  licentious  nobles,  whose 
ttiain  recognition  of  a  common  soldier  was  given 
in  orders  for  floggings,  and  who  looked  on  the 
peasant  as  somewhat  above  swine  because  he  waa 
said  to  have  a  soul.  Tlie  principles  of  "liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity"  following  the  French 
standards  appealed  with  a  just  attraction  to  starv- 
ing peasants,  who  might  be  tortured  and  then 
hanged  for  snaring  a  partridge  in  their  lord's  pre- 
serves. 

In  1795  Prussia,  apart  from  her  allies,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  France,  a  secret  article  in 
which  stipulated  that  if,  on  conclusion  of  a  gen- 
eral peace,  the  empire  should  cede  to  France 
the  German  states,  both  lay  and   ecclesiastical. 
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west  of  the  Rhine,  PrtiBsia  should  cede  its  own 
territory  lying  in  that  region,  and  receive  an 
equivalent  elsewhere  in  the  euipire.  The  vic- 
tories of  the  French  generals  Bonaparte  and  Mo- 
rean  brought  about  the  peace  of  Lnneville,  in 
1801,  between  France  and  the  Eutperor,  who 
ceded  all  German  states  west  of  the  Rhine,  and 
bound  the  empire  to  compensate  the  rnlern  of  the 
///^states  thus  betrayetl  in  such  maniior  as  Franco 
would  approve  of.  When  the  time  came  France 
"approved  of*  several  things  which  were  sur- 
prises to  the  Emperor.  By  a  subtle  diplomatic  de- 
vice of  Talleyrand,  the  French  representative, 
"approval"  was  defined  as  "suggestion."  arid 
Talleyrand  and  Bonaparte  (tlien  First  Consul  of 
France)  were  not  reluctant  to  suggest.  In  order 
that  tl»o  rulers  of  the  ended  hky  states  might  be 
properly  compensated,  Franco  saw  tlwit  all  the 
ecclesiastical  states  in  the  empire  and  the  forty- 
five  free  cities  shonhl  be  divided  among  the  other 
German  principalities,  the  detin-oned  prelates 
being  compensated  with  annuities. 

While  Germany  was  being  to  such  au  extent  re- 
C'liiBtructeil  hundreds  of  intriguing  diplomats 
took  part  in  a  diplomatic  auction  at  Paris.  Every 
petty  German  ruler  liad  an  agent  in  Talleyrand's 
anteciiambers,  in  order  to  filch  some  petty  spoil 
from  a  petty  neighbor.  It  was  a  saturnalia  of 
BelfiahncsB.  To  gain  inside  information,  pompous, 
Bumptuous-Btomached,  jieriwiggcd  diplomats  of  an 
archaic  school  puffed  up  four  fliglits  of  stairs,  or 
Bought  to  brihe  the  very  coaclimcn  of  the  French 
representatives,  and  stooped  even  to  hugging  Tal- 
leyruhd's  poodle. 

Thiri  partial  jieddli ng  out  of  Germany  occurred 
in  1803.  It  was  significant  of  two  things:  In  the- 
first  place,  by  extending  French  influence,  it 
spread  the  principles  of  democracy  and  thus  im- 
proved tho  condition  of  tlie  commoners  ;  in  the 
aeoond,  it  reduced  the  number  of  {>etty  independ- 
ent governments  by  over  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
In  many  of  the  principalities  tho  French  propa- 
ganda had  the  effect  of  freeing  the  peasant  from 
his  most  galling  feudal  burdens.  The  courts  of 
the  picayune  "knights  of  tho  empire"  who  had 
juris^Hotions  in  the  neighborhoo<i  of  Bavaria  were 
dinfiersed  by  greimdiers,  and  their  jurisdictions 
were  seixod  by  the  heivd  of  that  state.  Other 
states  subsequently  followed  Bavaria's  example. 
A  quietus  was  given  to  most  of  the  smallest 
baronies — so  small  as  proverbially  to  consist  of 
"thirteen  subjecta  and  a  pawnbroker."  In  these 
changes  the  ancient  and  sodden  fixity  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  received  a  dcathhlow,  commoners 
developing  an  aggressive  yearning  for  free  polit- 
ical life,  but  losing  no  love  on  the  empire,  whieh, 
in  fact,  was  upon  its  last  legs. 


In  1805  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Austria 
formed  tho  •'  third  coalition "  against  France. 
Tho  German  states  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg  aiul 
Baden,  deeming  tho  now  social  liberalism  cham- 
pioned by  France  incomparably  hrigliter  tlum 
tho  feudal  class  privileges  and  political  torpor 
championed  by  Austria,  sided  with  Fniuce.  A 
short  campaign  in  the  finest  style  of  Napoleonic 
strategy  disposed  of  tho  coalition,  and  Austria 
waa  driven  to  sue  for  peace. 

That  peace  was  fraught  with  great  consequences 
for  Germany.  By  its  provifiions  Austria  ceded 
her  outlying  territories  to  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg 
and  Baden,  and  the  German  p]mperor  formally 
put  an  end  to  the  obsolete  fiction  of  the  Germau 
or  Holy  Ronmn   Eni|Hro. 

In  tlie  summer  of  180G  Bavaria,  Wiirtenibu rg 
and  Baden  and  thirteen  other  German  govern- 
ments organized  as  the  "Confederation  of  the 
Rhine"  nnder  the  protection  of  France,  They 
and  other  governments  eagerly  continued  the 
work  of  reducing  the  number  of  German  princi- 
palities, scores  of  which  now  fulfilled  a  "mani- 
fest destiny^' and  were  annexed  by  powerful  neigh- 
bors. 

Toward  the  end  of  1800  Prussia  joined  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  in  war  on  France.  Prussiii's 
army,  like  Prussia  itself,  wtia  dominated  by  c;i8te, 
and  in  it  nearly  every  oilicer  above  the  gi'ado  of 
sergeant  could  ]>oint  to  a  pedigree  of  at  least  half 
a  dozen  generations.  Tlio  contempt  of  the  no- 
bility for  tho  lower  classes  was  so  galling  that  the 
two  social  divisions  conld  have  little  feeling,  even 
of  patriotism,  in  common.  Four  days  after  the 
opening  of  hostiliiies  Prus^iia'a  military  strength 
was  ]>rostruted  by  the  memorable  defeat  of  Jeiu*. 
Tlic  French  eagles  immediately  entered  Berlin 
whore  Napoleon  proclaimed  that  the  medisBval 
burdens  which  weighed  down  the  people  of  tho 
kingdom  would  be  removed  by  French  interven- 
tion. 

Following  this  welcome  announcement  came 
Napoleon's  celebrated  "  Berlin  Decree,"  vhich 
prohibited  any  ally  of  Franco  admitting  into  her 
territory  mercli«ndise  which  had  been  mannfact- 
ared  in  Great  Britain  or  the  Britiah  colonies. 
All  merchandise  of  British  origin  already  in  his 
allies'  territory  Napoleon  ordered  to  bo  confis- 
cated. As  a  result  of  the  decree  French  genu 
iTarmes  searched  the  shops  of  peaceable  German 
tradesmen,  and  every  Ciise  of  Shofl[ield  cutlery  or 
bale  of  I^eeds  cotton  found  was  thrown  into  the 
police  furnace.  Up  to  this  time  French  influence 
in  feudal-ri<lden  Germany  had  been  almost  alto- 
gether helpful  to  the  people.  But  the  Berlin  De- 
cree, as  despotic  as  preceding  French  metftures 
had  been  democratic,  soon  became  a  cause  of  wide 
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discomfort.  By  way  of  reprisal  Great  liritnin 
prevented  neutral  merohantmon  entering  the 
ports  of  her  cnemifSj  whom  she  thus  doprived  of 
colonial  produce.  The  French,  to  obtain  sugar, 
were  forced  to  refine  beet  juice,  while  the  fior- 
mans,  then  less  apt  at  natural  science,  went  with- 
out sweetening,  and  grumbled.  Bodily  discomfort 
occasioned  political  iiiientyiness. 

Aided  by  Rusaia,  Prussia  pluckily  hold  out  for 


man  consolidation  were  thus  taken.  This  con- 
solidation was  continued  in  1809,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  war  which  Austria  had  unsuccessfully 
waged  against  France — Saxony  and  Bavaria  re- 
ceiving further  accessions  of  territory. 

The  first  two  of  tiio  three  forces  destined  to 
bring  about  German  nnity  were  now  in  nctivo 
operation.  These,  it  will  be  reniemberet],  were  ; 
**{rt)  The  elevation  of  the  condition  of  the  com- 


BETiT.re,  1848. 


two  campaigns  after  Jena.  Eventually,  Napo- 
leon's complete  victory  at  Friedland  led  to  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  by  the  terms  of  which  she  lost 
over  half  her  territory.  The  domain  she  lost 
west  of  the  Elbe  was,  with  several  German  states, 
formed  into  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  ruled  by 
Jerome  Bonaparte.  Saxony  was  given  a  generous 
slice  from  the  Prussian  roast,  while  botli  Saxony 
and  Westphalia  joined  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,     Several  seTon-league   steps  toward  Ger- 


mon  people,"  "  {h)  The  reduction  of  the  number 
of  states."  The  third  force — **  (r)  The  creation 
of  a  patriotic  German  feeling" — remained  to  be 
originated. 

Among  the  masses  in  France  a  paBsionate  and 
ardent  admiration  of  military  glory  had  largely 
tem]>ered  the  high-minded  principles  of  social 
justice  which  had  illtiniinated  the  tempestuous 
morning  of  the  great  Revolution,  find  French  vic- 
tory now  meant  military  humiliation  as  well  as 
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democrati:*  justice  for  the  vanquishciK  Tli©  mili- 
tary hnniiliiition  which  Prance  Imd  brought  upnn 
war-worH  Prussia  had  made  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
whole  Prussian  nobility.  When»  after  Tilsit, 
Prussia  nominally  became  an  ally  of  Napoleon^ 
tlie  consequences  of  the  Berlin  Decree  and  Eng- 
land's blockade  of  her  ]>ort8  occaaioned  a  general 
declitie  of  trade  and  considerable  distress.  The 
payment  of  certain  large  requisitions  according  to 
the  terms  of  peace  led  to  further  distress  among 
the  people.  Stein,  tlie  Prussian  minister,  a  de- 
termined enemy  of  the  French,  caufled  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, some  mouths  after  the  peace,  au  edict 
which  abolished  serfage  in  tlie  kingdom — a  meas- 
ure which  secured  for  the  PrussiaTi  (roverTunent 
the  willing  allegiance  of  the  frccdmen.  Grmlu- 
ally  the  feeling  among  the  pi*o|iie  of  commercial 
discontent  with  French  domination  quickened 
into  irritation  and  then  into  concealed  hostility, 
•which  M'as  fostered  by  the  nobility,  while  the 
government  naturally  had  all  along  been  keenly 
deeirouB  to  regain  the  territory  lost  in  1807,  and 
bided  its  time. 

In  1812  France  and  her  nominal  ally  became 
involved  in  war  with  Russia.  As  300,000  of  Na- 
poleon's troops  marched  through  Prussia  en  route 
to  the  Russian  frontier  they  lived  at  the  expenae 
of  the  towns  and  hamleta  throuirb  which  they 
passed,  and  caused  a  temporary  famine.  After 
the  Grand  Army  entered  the  Czar's  dominions 
the  Prussian  peasants  were  obliged  to  send  the 
best  part  of  their  cropa  to  its  commissary  and 
that  of  a  corps  of  20,000  of  their  countrymen 
under  General  York,  which  assisted  a  French 
force  under  Marshal  Macdonald  to  besiege  the 
city  of  Riga. 

The  animosity  of  the  peasants  of  East  Prussia 
against  the  French  was  so  bitter  that  only  a  disas- 
ter to  the  Grand  Army  was  needed  to  cause  it  to 
oomo  to  an  open  head.  Such  a  disaster  occurred 
in  the  snow-bound  and  trackless  forests  of  Shv- 
TOiiia  during  tho  celebrated  retreat  from  Moscow. 
York  was  early  informed  of  the  destruction  of 
the  army,  and  tonk  it  upon  himself  to  make  a 
truce  with  the  Russians  at  Riga,  by  which  he 
virtually  withtirew  his  urniy  from  Napoleon.  The 
Kiitg  of  Prust<ia  thereupon  ordered  him  to  l>e 
tried  for  treason  by  court-martial.  York,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  order,  wrote  :  *' With  bleeding  heart 
I  burst  tho  bond  of  obedience  and  carry  un  the 
^ar  on  my  own  responsibility.  The  army  desires 
war  with  France  ;  the  nation  desires  it ;  the  King 
himself  desires  it,  but  his  will  ia  not  free.  The 
army  must  make  it  free." 

A  few  days  later  York  addressed  himself  to  the 
people  of  East  Prussia,  and  called  40,000  men  to 
arms.     A   tangle  of  diplomacy  ensued,    ending 


March  17th,  1813,  with  a  declaration  by  Prussia 
of  war  on  France,  The  leaders  of  the  war  identi- 
fied themselves  with  all  Germany,  and  were  for 
many  mouths  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment 
(Saxony,  Weatphnlia  and  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  responding  immediately  to  the  French  Em- 
peror's call  for  assistance),  as  it  was  mainly  in 
Prussia  that  whatever  was  evil  in  the  consequences 
of  French  ascendency  had  been  felt. 

In  the  campaign  which  immediately  followed 
Na])oleon  caused  the  combined  Prussian  and  Rus- 
sian armies  to  retreat,  and  granted  an  aruii.^tioe. 
Austria  offered  lu*r  mediation  between  the  bellig- 
erents, and  secretly  obtained  a  statement  from 
each  side  of  the  inducements  to  be  given  for  her 
support.  The  allies  outbid  France,  and  on  Au- 
gust 17th  Austria  juined  them. 

The  campaign  then  opened  was  on  the  most 
stupendous  scale  which  Europe  had  ever  seen. 
At  the  oloae  of  the  armiHticeNaiKileon  had  410,000 
soldiers  on  the  plains  of  Germany  and  in  the  Bo- 
hemian pnsses.  Facing  these  were  450,000  Rus- 
sians, Prussians,  Auutiiaus  and  Swedes,  under 
Schwartzenberg,  Bernadotte  and  Bliicher,  while 
nearly  300,000  more  were  beleaguering  French 
garrisons  in  East  Prussia  or  were  on  the  march 
to  the  main  lines.  Napoleon  himself  overthrew 
Schwartzenberg  at  Dresden,  but  his  lieutenants. 
Marshals  Oudinot  and  Macdonald,  were  defeated 
by  Bernadotte  and  Bliicher.  In  the  opening  ilaya 
of  October  the  allies  closed  in  on  the  remnants  of 
the  Grand  Army  in  the  heart  of  Saxony.  On  the 
18th  300,000  allies  assailed  170,000  French  at 
Leipsic,  and  "  The  Battle  of  Nations "  was 
fought.  Napoleon  was  beaten  decisively  and  re- 
treated to  France,  wliither  he  was  followed  by 
large  armies  of  the  allies.  He  was  dethroned  the 
following  spring,  and  confined  at  Elba. 

As  respects  the  unifying  of  the  Germans,  the 
first  I'esult  at  I^ipfiic  was  disastrous.  It  cut  off 
from  France  tho  support  of  her  allies  in  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  as,  in  order  to  gain 
the  support  of  these.  Anntria  liod  guaranteed 
their  full  individual  iudopuudruco  (though  Prussia 
desired  them  to  become  merely  members  in  a  great 
German  empire),  the  consolidation  effeoled  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
and  of  Westphalia  was  destroyed. 

In  tho  autumn  of  1S14  a  congress  of  powers, 
assembled  utVienim  to  settle  upon  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  European  nffairB.  RuBsia  demanded  the 
whole  of  Poland.  Prussia  the  whole  of  Saxony, 
While  the  congress  was  involved  in  seemingly 
irrecoi»cilable  difiScultics  Na]>oleou  returrted  to 
Fratice  from  Elba — a  measure  whicli  eventually 
brought  the  assembly  out  of  its  difficulties,  as  it 
brought   the   powers   again   together  in  allianoe 
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against  Napoleon.  After  Napoleon's  return  a 
compromise  wtis  effected  by  which  Riissin  iind 
Prusaia  contented  themRclves  with  a  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  spoils  than  they  hail  insisted  on.  The 
most  important  result  of  the  congress  was  the 


the  oonfederatiun,  iind  that  all  disputes  betweeu 
Btates  were  to  be  referred  to  tile  Diet.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  confedonitiou  was  adopted  by  the 
states  at  Vienna,  June  8th,  1815. 

The  changes  in  Germany  of  twenty-three  years 


SMPRItOlt  VrtLLIAIC   L,  ISI   ms  COROITATIOV   BOBE8,   VEK8AILLK8,  1871. 

division  of  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Holy  Ro-  have  been  thus  briefly  outlined.  In  place  of  the 
man  Empire  into  thirty-eight  states,  forming  '•  the  straggling  conglomeration  of  eight  hundred  prin- 
Oermau  Confederation."  Independence  was  as-  cipalities  of  1792,  Goruiauy  was  in  1815  a  grou]>- 
anred  each  state,  except  that  the  right  to  declare  ing  of  thirty-eight  states.  In  Western  Germany 
war  and  to  make  peace  was  given  to  the  Diet  of  -  class  privilege,  feudal  severity  and  political  in- 
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aiiiiioti  among  tho  oommoncrc  lind  been  replaced 
by  a  •ocioty  resting  on  cqnality  of  clawe«  before 
tho  low  an<]  cm  free  ownerahip  of  the  Boil.  Al- 
thongh  ID  £a«tem  Germany  tho  commoner!  had 
leas  liberty  than  elsewhere  in  tho  confederation, 
thoy  hml  expectation*  of  the  itnmodiate  forming 
of  n  national  constitution.  A  patriotic  Gorman 
ipirit.  both  military  and  political,  existed.  Still, 
the  oTointJona  of  two  more  generations  vere 
needed  to  completely  unify  Germany. 
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With  the  close  of  the  tempcstnoaa  Xapolconio 
era  Germany  entered  on  a  period  of  reaction. 
The  high- wrought  and  generons  patriotism  which 
had  brought  the  German  commoners  together  in 
a  secular  crnsade  against  a  national  enemy  was 
transferred,  when  that  enemy  was  overthrown,  to 
agitation  for  the  elevation  of  the  German  people. 
Much  of  the  spirit  had  been  due  to  the  expecta- 
tion that  constitn- 
tions  would  be  im- 
mediately grantetl 
by  tho  princes,  and 
scarcely  ten  days  be- 
fore Waterloo  tho 
Act  combining  tho 
thirty-eight  German 
Governments  into 
tho  German  Confed- 
eration bad  express- 
ly declared  that 
''assemblies  of  tho 
estates"  (represent- 
ative assemblies) 
should  be  held  in 
each  state.  But, 
tlie  danger  from 
French  democracy 
o  n  c  0  passed,  the 
sovereigns  ignored 
tho  promises  given 
in  their  hour  of 
fright,  and  treated 
as  rebellious  the 
popular  desire  for 
tho  holding  of  rep- 
resentative assem- 
blies. 

A  few  weeks  after 
Waterloo  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Czar 
and  tho  Enipernr  of 
Austria,  formed  the 
"Holy  Alliance," 
each  monarch  en- 
gaging to  carry  out 
in  his  dominion  tho 
liction  of  a  paternal 
rule,  a  well-conoeir- 
cd  and  well-worded 
literary  devic© 
which  dated  back  to 
feudal  despotism, 
and  sought  to  con- 
centrate  the 
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tial  forces  of  governing  into  tlio  hands  of  tlio 
three  sovereigns.  With  imperial  grandeur  of 
rhetoric  the  trio  termed  their  subjects  their  duti- 
ful, obedient  chiklreUj  and  governed  with  the  sume 
paternal  authority  a  pf)ila?:oguo  would  use  over 
the  third  class  in  arithmetic.     One  of  tho  first 


tion — a   promise,  by  the   way,   not    fulfilled   for 
tliirty-tliree  yeiira. 

Prussia  and  Austria  contendeil  in  diplomatic 
intrigues  for  the  primacy  of  Germany,  while  iri 
most  of  the  other  states  the  propaganda  of  tho 
Revolution   was    combated  and   the    antiquated 
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measures  of  tho  Prussian  monarch  after  tho 
formation  of  the  alliance  was  tlie  suppression  of 
tho  Rhenish  Mtrrnry,  a  democratic  sheet  which 
sought  the  realization  of  a  roval  decree,  promul- 
gated in  Berlin  immediately  before  the  final  over- 
throw of  Napoleon,  promising  a  national  constitn- 


coufusions  of  tho  old  regime  were  restored. 
Still,  the  states  of  Western  Germany  which  liad 
belonged  to  tho  Napoleonic  Confederation  of  tho 
Rhine  had  so  long  experienced  political  and  so- 
cial justice  that  their  desire  for  constitutional 
rule  could  not  be  withstood  by  their  princes.     By 
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1830  constitutions  had  been  granted  in 'Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Nassau,  Weimar,  Bruns- 
"wick.  and  Cassel.  In  the  invisible  contest  which 
was  carried  on  between  reactionary  Austria  and 
reactionary  Prussia  the  other  German  states  were 
by  diplomacy  compelled  to  range  themselves  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  bitter  factional 
feeling  thus  fostered  stood  seriously  in  the  way 
of  both  German  unity  and  the  social  uplifting  of 
the  people. 

Aside  from  constitutions,  the  people  strove 
especially  for  trial  by  jury  and  an  open  and  fair 
administration  of  justice.  Such  hold  did  feudal 
methods  still  hare  in  the  reactionary  states  that 
a  prisoner  on  trial  for  murder  in  1820  at  Dres- 
den was,  on  denial  of  the  charge  brought  against 
him,  publicly  racked  and  tortured  until  he  con- 
fessed guilt,  and  was  on  the  point  of  execution 
when  his  innocence  was  proved. 

Between  the  years  1828  and  1834  the  German 
states,  exclusive  of  Austria,  united  to  form  a 
"Zolverein/'or  customs  union,  abolishing  duties 
on  interstate  shipments  of  goods.  The  states 
were  thus  united  commercially,  and  a  common 
national  interest  in  industrial  development  was 
encouraged. 

Amid  situations  oocasionally  bordering  on  po- 
litical vacancy  Germany  drifted  along  until  1848. 
In  that  year,  on  the  dethroning  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, something  of  the  fury  of  the  early  years  of 
the  French  Revolution  swept  eastward  from  Paris 
and  traversed  Europe.  The  princes  of  many  Ger- 
man states,  even  the  Kings  of  Saxony  and  Han- 
over, found  themselves  forced  to  grant  constitu- 
tions. But  the  upheaval  did  not  stop  with  these. 
Outbreaks  took  place  in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  In 
March,  1848,  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia 
issued  a  proclamation  promising  a  constitution, 
and  -  engaged  himself  to  advocate  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  and  to  strive  for  a 
United  Germany  with  a  representative  assembly  ; 
the  promised  constitution  was  granted,  Decem- 
ber 5th,  1848.  The  revolutionary  fervor  brought 
about  a  general  national  assembly  of  six  hundred 
representatives  of  the  people,  convened  at  Frank- 
fort on  May  18th,  1848.  The  democratic  spirit, 
elated  by  the  signal  successes  of  the  spring,  and 
too  eager  to  await  peaceful  legislation,  created 
bloody  riots  at  Frankfort,  and  brought  a  discredit 
on  the  popular  cause  which  reacted  on  the  final 
measure  of  the  national  assembly,  the  election  of 
Frederick  William  IV.  as  Emperor  of  Germany. 
The  formal  offer  of  the  imperial  crown  was  sharply 
and  arrogantly  declined  by  that  sovereign  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  proffered  by  the  people  and 
not  by  the  governments,  a  statement  which  he  un- 
officially put  into  the  words :  ''They  forget  that 


there  still  are  princes  in  Germany,  and  that  I  am 
one  of  the  princes  !" 

All  attempts  to  give  Germany  a  satisfactory 
constitution  miscarried,  the  national  assembly  dis- 
solved in  obscurity,  and  in  1851  the  Diet  of  the 
German  Confederation  was  reappointed. 

In  consequence  of  the  '48  democracy  Germany 
now  stood  on  a  more  equitable  social  basis,  but 
was  still  a  loose  grouping  of  thirty*eight  states 
with  a  merely  nominal  political  connection,  and 
having  a  customs  union  which  made  them  a  unit 
only  as  regarded  the  markets  of  the  outside  world. 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  still  rivals  for  the  Ger- 
man leadership.  A  series  of  diplomatic  intrigues, 
threatening  civil  war  in  1851,  culminated  in  an 
Austrian  ascendeuoy  which  endured  until  1861, 
when  William  I.  became  King  of  Prussia. 

It  was  not  long  after  tlie  accession  of  William 
that  the  effects  of  new  blood  were  shown.  Rep- 
resenting Prussia  at  Paris  was  one  Otto,  Count 
Bismarck-Schonhausen,  who,  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  new  reign,  was  recalled  to  Berlin  and  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  State.  Carrying  out  far- 
horizone<l  views,  at  the  time  imperfectly  compre- 
hended and  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Prussian 
populace,  Bismarck  thoroughly  reorganized  the 
army,  a  work  to  which  he  gave  minute  and  eoti- 
stant  personal  attention. 

Toward  the  end  of  March,  1866,  Bismarck 
caused  the  Prussian  Government  to  send  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  German  courts,  stating : 
"  Prussia,  by  its  situation,  its  German  character 
and  the  German  patriotism  of  its  rulers,  is  obliged 
to  seek  its  safety  within  the  boundaries  of  Ger- 
many. For  this  purpose  a  reconstruction  of  the 
entire  German  Confederation  is  essential.  If 
Prussia  is  not  confident  of  Germany  its  situation 
endangers  it  beyond  most  other  states  in  Europe. 
But  the  fate  of  Prussia  eventually  determines 
that  of  Germany.  The  German  Confederation, 
in  its  present  form,  exposed  on  every  side  to  dan- 
ger, will  fail  of  its  purpose,  and  nothing  can  then 
save  Germany  from  the  fate  of  Poland." 

The  circular  requested  from  each  court  a 
prompt  statement  of  its  views  regarding  the  re- 
construction of  Germany.  It  concluded  by  call- 
ing an  assembly  of  a  Gorman  parliament  to  be 
chosen  by  a  general  election. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  a  direct  challenge 
to  the  Hapsburgs.  It  meant  the  national  con- 
solidation of  Germany  under  the  protectorate  of 
William.  Austria  at  once  armed,  and  called 
together  the  Confederation.  Prussia  declared 
the  Confederation  dissolved,  and  proclaimed  a 
new  constitution  for  all  states  which  would  ac- 
cept her  leadership.  Mecklenburg,  Oldenbnrg, 
Branswick  and  the  other  North  German  states 
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sided  witli  Prussia,  while  the  South  German  statee, 
and  also  Hanover,  supported  Austria. 

The  war  which  en&ued  was  a  revelation  to  Aus- 
tria. Beuedek,  tlie  Auatriau  commander,  was 
guided  by  the  rules  of  an  obsolete  strategy.  liis 
oonimissariat  and  his  marching  regiihitions  were 
scarcely  different  from  those  of  a  century  before. 
On  the  27th  of  Juno  three  Prussian  armies,  ag- 
gregating 250,000  men  and  equipped  with  the 
deadly  needle  gnu,  having  promenaded  witliout 
oppositioTi  through  Saxony,  entered  the  Bohe- 
jiniau  passes.  In  seven  days  they  had  decidedly 
routed  BU}>erior  Austrian  forces  in  a  series  of  bat- 
tles ending  with  the  complete  overthrow  of  Bene- 
;dek  at  Sadowa.  A  fortnight*  and  the  can^p  tires 
of  the  invaders  could  be  seen  from  the  steeples  of 
Vienna. 

An  armistice  was  the  result.  A  peace  speedily 
foHowoil,  by  which  Austria  was  excluded  from 
Germany,  and  Prussia  annexed  Hanover,  four 
other  North  German  states  and  portions  of  Bn- 
varia  and  Hesse- Darmstadt,  as  well  as  receiv<Mi 
20,000,000  thalers  from  Austria  as  compensation 
for  tlie  cost  of  the  war. 

The  prime  result  of  the  conflict  was  the  forma- 
tion of  two  German  confedenitious,  the  North 
German  Confederation  consisting  of  the  states 
iioith  of  tlio  Jiiver  Main,  and  the  slates  south  of 
that  line  composing  tlie  South  (lerman  Confed- 
eration. The  former  was  at  once  given  a  liberal 
constitution.  The  military  forces  of  its  members 
were  phiced  under  the  direction  of  Prussia,  as 
were  also  the  control  of  foreign  relations,  the  ap- 
pointment of  consuls  and  the  control  of  the 
postal  and  telegraphic  services.  Uniform  laws 
rt'pirding  the  tenure  of  land  were  guaranteed. 
In  oilier  internal  affairs  each  state  was  free  to 
govern  itself.  The  benefits  of  the  new  rigime 
were  immediately  evident  in  all  departments  of 
administration  as  well  ns  in  iudiistrjal  develop- 
in  out. 

The  states  of  the  Southern  Confederation  soon 
completed  witli  their  Northern  neighbors  close 
treaties  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  by  the 
efforts  of  Bismarck,  and  Germany  for  the  first 
time  in  four  centuries  was  a  compact  and  recog- 
^ed  power. 

In  France  Lhe  German  consolidation  was  viewed 
with  alarm.  Louis  Napoleon  had  bojied  for  a 
prolonged  Austro-Prus^ian  cuutlict  which  would 
exhaust  Germany  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
offer  his  mediation,  denmnd  cessions  of  German 
territory  west  of  the  Rhino  and  assume  a  protect- 
orate over  Western  Germany.  French  disap- 
pointment at  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  was  so 
bitter  that  ''compensation  for  Sadowa '*  became  a 
political  issue.     During  the  next  three  years  the 


French  Army  was  enlarged  and  put  on  a  better 

footing. 

In  1870  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain  was  offered 
by  the  Spanish  people  to  Prince  I^opold,  of  the 
youno;er  branch  of  the  TIohenzollernB,  the  reign- 
ing family  in  Prussia.  France,  reasonably  alurmed 
by  the  prospective  combination  of  the  two  king- 
doms of  Prussia  and  Spain,  mude  a  public  pro- 
test, Lert|>old  withdrew  his  name  from  the  can- 
didacy; but  Benedecti.  the  French  representative 
ut  Berlin,  was  instructed  to  demand  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  should  jiledge  himself  not  to  sup- 
port the  candidiicy  of  any  Hohenzollern  for  the 
Spanish  crown,  and  also  to  suggest  that  a  letter 
of  apology  to  the  French  Emjieror  written  by  t)ie 
Prussian  King  was  in  order.  The  only  reply  to 
snch  an  insnk  was  the  offer  to  Benedetti  of  his 
passports — an  act  which  was  received  in  Paris  as 
an  altack  on  Frencli  honor,  and  was  followed  by 
a  declaration  of  war  by  Franc*. 

The  surprises  of  the  A nslrn- Prussian  War  wfiO'e 
duplicated  in  the  Franco- Prussian  straggle.  It 
w.'is  according  to  the  traditions  of  France  and 
the  Nnpoleonic  dynasfcy  to  assume  the  offensive, 
and  the  French  plan  was  to  throw  250,000  bay- 
onets and  sabres  across  the  Khiiie,  compel  the 
allegiance  of  the  neutrality  of  the  southwestern 
GcrTuan  states,  and  win  a  battle — after  which, 
Austria  would  combine  with  France  and  take  re- 
venge for  Sadowa,  and  revolts  might  be  expected 
in  Hanover  and  Siixony.  Dazzled  by  auch  a  proj- 
ect, Louis  Napoleon  in  jwr^on  took  command  of 
the  French  fon^s.  Thirty-four  days  after  the 
first  blood  in  the  war  was  shed  he  was  a  prisoner 
of  war  on  Gorman  soil.  His  armies  had  been 
beaten  in  eight  great  battles,  and  had  lost  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  nearly  200, 0(K) 
men.  A  revolution  at  Paris  had  driven  out  the 
Ri^gent  (the  Empress  Eugenie),  and  a  French  Re- 
public had  been  established.  The  renniinder  of 
the  conflict  was  a  sequence  of  victories  for  the  in- 
vading troops.  On  May  10th,  1871,  by  the  peiice 
of  Frankfort  the  republic  ceded  to  Germany  the 
greater  ptirt  of  Alsace  atid  Lorraine  and  agreed  to 
pity  within  throe  years  an  indemnity  of  Qve  bill- 
ions of  francs. 

The  gigantic  successes  and  the  splendid  mili- 
tary glory  of  the  wnr  had  brought  all  Germany 
togotiier  in  closest  coniiadeship.  One  common 
impulse  thrilleii  German  lioarts,  the  yearning  for 
complete  political  union.  The  brotherhood  in 
arms  of  North  Germans  and  South  Germans  bad 
broken  down  all  remnants  of  distrust  between  tho 
sections. 

Early  in  November,  1870,  the  South  German 
states  took  steps  toward  a  closer  military  connec- 
tion with  Prussia,  and  on   November  30th  the 
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King  of  Bavaria  sent  an  open  circular  to  the  va- 
rioiia  German  Governmonta  soliciting  their  views 
relative  i%  the  election  of  William  of  Prussia  as 
sovereign  of  Germany  with  the  title  of  German 
Emperor.  Answers  were  promptly  received  from 
eacii  state,  and  were  in  the  affirmative. 

The  alterations  in  the  Constitution  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  so  ns  to  niiike  it  the  Ger- 
niiui  Empire  were  quickly  executetl.  All  the 
states  except  Bavaria  at  once  accepted  the  revised 
constitution,  and  the  Reichstag,  or  parliament  of 
the  empire,  voted  that  the  empire  take  its  date 


from  January  1st,  1871.     In  deference  to  Buva- 

rias  tardiness  William  delayed  his  formal  accept- 
ance of  the  imperial  sceptre  until  January  14th, 
when,  without  longer  awaiting  intelligence  from 
the  Bavarian  Cliamber  of  Deputies,  he  addressed 
an  open  letter  to  the  German  princes  announcing 
hia  acceptance.  The  formal  ceremonies  of  the 
establialimenfc  of  the  empire  took  jilace  four  days 
Ifiter  at  Versailles  amid  the  German  battalions 
beleaguering  Paris.  On  January  2l8t  the  Bava- 
rian Chamber  adopted  the  constitution,  and  tlie 
constitutional  union  of  Germany  was  complete. 


PEN    PICTURES    OF    GERMAN    LIFE. 

By  Professor  A.  S.  Isaacs. 
I. — AT  THB   IIAILWAY   STATION. 


It  13  by  no  means  so  large  as  the  Gmnd  Cen- 
tml  Depot,  New  York,  but  in  tho  eyes  of  our 
Gernuin  tovvn5i»eople  ita  dimonaiona  are  conaid- 
enible.  It  is  the  scene  of  as  much  bustle,  ro- 
mance and  pictaresqnenesa  as  tlieir  minds  con- 
ceive possible.  They  love  to  walk  to  it,  examine 
the  bulletin  boards  gixzo  up  and  down  tho  central 
hall,  watch  tho  porters  and  train  liandtj,  and  tikcn 
depart  as  if  Ihoy  had  deservtMl  well  of  their  coun- 
try. It  is  without  doubt  tlie  tnoiit  visitiid  spot  in 
town,  next  to  the  srunmei*  garden.  Everybody 
knows  tf»o  exact  hour  of  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  trains,  and  when  it  is  placarded  that  the  train 
from  Weissnichtwo  is  twenty-three  minntes  late 
it  is  the  topic  of  uuivers;il  conversation,  and  many 
are  the  conjectures.  A  miscellaneous  crowd  al- 
ways gatliers  to  witness  a  train's  arrival  —  not 
many  small  boys,  but  loungers  of  maturor  ago. 
But  when  a  train  departs  tho  whole  town  eeoma 
to  be  on  hand.  Svich  weeping,  such  handshak- 
ing, such  kissing  would  tnelt  a  Iioart  of  stone. 
Even  the  men,  with  stubby  brown  l>etirds,  kiss 
each  other  in  the  exeesu  of  their  emotion.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  journey  be  for  a  few 
hours  only  ;  the  shorter  tlie  trip,  the  greater  the 
effusiveness  of  relatives  or  friends. 

To  travel,  and  partionlarly  with  a  trip  ticket, 
is  the  height  of  one*i3  ambition.  T!io  entii-e  street 
knows  that  yon  are  iroiiig  into  the  country — it  lias 
been  noised  abroail  tlnit  \ou  liad  a  Schnvpfen^  a 
cold  in  the  head,  thut  made  your  departure  ini- 
pemtive  ;  and  everyboily  cornea  to  witness  yonr 
exit  and  give  well-meaut  advice.  Presents  of 
oranges,  peppermints,  gingerbread,  a  sandwich  or 
two,  a  sausage  peeping  delicately  out  of  brown 
p:iper,  are  ponred  upon  yon  an  you  ait  in  your 
coupe;  while  congratulations,  shrill-voiced  bnt 
none  tho  less  sincei*c,  elaborate  instructions  as  to 
your  health,  particular  monitions  as  to  writing 
letters,  arise  on  every  side.  Then,  when  the  Grst 
bell  is  lung,  tho  traveler  kisses  his  friends  and 
shakes  liands  all  around  ;  tiien  they  kiss  again 
and  laugh.  Now  tho  secor»d  bell  is  rung,  and  a 
sliade  of  anxiety  falls  upon  the  group  as  tije  lltrr- 
8chnflfiii  aro  [Kjlitely  requested  to  step  back. 
Again  they  kiss,  with  increased  agitation,  and 
slowly  movo  away,  while  parting  words  are  heard, 
and  Adol])h  or  Louisa  13  pitconsty  told  by  no 
means  to  fall  out  of  the  window.  "Ready?" 
criea  the  conductor,  sharply.  ''*  Ready  T*  asks  the 
train  inspector,  querulously.  '*  Ready  ?"  inquires 
the  engineer,  in  a  tone  of  rernons-trunce.     Again 


tho  bell  rings.  "  Ready  I"  says  the  conductor, 
with  a  satisfied  air,  running  np  his  little  perch  at 
the  back  of  the  last  coupi.  The  locomotive  gives 
a  guttnral  screech  and  the  train  is  ulT,  amid  tlie 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  of  all  sizes  and  condi- 
tions. For  some  minutes  the  people  watch  the 
swiftly  receding  train,  then  retire  through  the  re- 
ception room.  The  group  of  men,  women  and 
children  ivho  had  parted  so  affectionately  from 
Adolph  or  Ijonisa,  and  whoso  kisses  and  tears  liad 
been  alarmingly  profuse,  now  occupy  a  round 
t.ible  in  the  adjoining  "  reatanration,"  and  brace 
themselves  by  a  second  breakfast  of  sausage  and 
beer.  Is  the  traveler  bound  for  America  or  China 
or  the  polar  regions  ?  Why,  he  is  taking  a  little 
trip  to  a  town  perhaps  twenty  miles  distant,  that 
is  all. 

ir. — THB   PE0PE8S0II. 

Hk  was  a  young  man  forty  years  ago,  and  his 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  tenses  of  the  Arabic  verb 
had  secured  him  his  position  at  tho  university. 
Since  that  time,  alas  !  he  had  written  nothing, 
but  kept  repeating  year  after  year  his  coureo  of 
loctnres  with  the  same  unchanging  succession  of 
subji'ctg.  What  he  knew  he  knew  thoroughly, 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  gave  a  pnpitivcncss 
and  deoision  to  his  riews  which  silenced  all  oppo- 
sition— if  ii'\y  of  ns  who  had  read  up  later  sources 
felt  disposed  to  dispute  with  the  good  ehl  man. 

The  professor's  popularity  was  due  us  !uuch  to 
his  fondness  for  snuff  as  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Semitic  languages.  He  was  so  accomplished  an 
ArahiKt  ils  to  have  imbibed  the  Arab's  hospitality. 
For  as  soon  as  the  professor,  tho  bell  having  strack 
quarter-past  four,  walked  into  the  lecture  room, 
his  first  business,  after  patting  each  of  his  popila 
on  the  head  and  inquiring  affectionately  after 
their  health  and  prospects,  was  to  hand  around  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  This  act  having  been  decorously 
performed,  he  would  proceed  leisnrely  to  seat 
himself  on  the  top  of  an  upright  desk,  his  little 
legs  dangling  from  the  side,  and  then  begin  a  des- 
ultory talk,  in  which  we,  professor  and  students, 
displayed  more  wit  than  erudition.  Thirty-five 
minntes  having  thus  glided  away  without  our  hav* 
ing  heard  an  additional  paragraph  from  the  En- 
cyclojiedia  of  Arabic  Authors,  the  professor  rapped 
npon  hia  desk,  took  out  liis  lecture  book  and  be- 
gan to  read  hastily  for  ten  minutes.  UTitil  the  l>eU 
struck  five.  There  wjis  then  an  affecting  scene  at 
parting — thcBniiffhox  again  making  the  ronuds, 
while  wo  were  sejiarately  addressed  as  hia  "  heart'a 
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childreTi  "  und  as  "clever  fellows."    No  wonder 
that  lie  was  so  populiir  ! 

The  professor  must  hare  had  lingering  doubt8 
!xs  to  the  progress  of  liis  piipiU  ami  the  efficacy  of 
hia  instruction  ;  for  ho  was  one  of  llio  few  in- 
Btructors  who  indulged  in  a  privatissimc  at  his 
own  home,  to  which  his  farotitcB  were  invited 
twice  a  week,  to  make  np  for  lost  time.  This  was 
extra  tuition,  nntrarnmoled  by  univoraity  formal- 
ity, and  was  ushered  in  by  the  customary  pincli 
of  snuff.  In  his  cozy  library,  with  its  shelves  of 
books  bound  in  red  and  black,  there  was  an  at- 
mosphere of  luxury  contrasted  with  the  bare  reci- 
tation rooms  at  college.  Under  the  genial  sur- 
rotindingg,  short  work  was  made  of  "  The  Arabian 
Nights"  in  tho.sc  German  days. 

At  times,  when  we  were  deep  in  the  adventnres 
of  Sindhad.  and  were  enjoying  his  view  of  the 
Valley  of  Diamonds,  li)e  professor's  grandchild 
would  enter  unannounced  and  listen  eagerly  to 
the  nursery  tale  as  her  grandfather  held  her  in 
his  lap  and  kej^t  smootiiing  lier  golden  hair. 
They  made  a  lovely  picture,  the  old  man  and  the 
cliiid,as  they  thus  clung  together;  aud  wlien  any 
of  us  hesitated  for  a  word  or  required  correction 
how  the  little  Julka  would  laugh  and  clap  her 
hafids  !  So  unrestrained  was  the  professor's  joy 
at  this  that  tears  wouUl  start  iu  his  friendly 
eyes  ;  but  his  height  of  blia=*  was  reached  when 
she  would  seize  a  book  in  her  dimpled  hanils  ar:d 
pretoud  to  follow  the  lesson,  chiiming  the  pinch 
of  Btiutr  at  the  last,  with  all  the  requisite  gravity. 

ni.— AT  THE   TIIKATKB. 

Evidently  something  was  the  matfter.  At 
every  corner  anxious  groups  gat  tiered.  Kven  the 
multitudinous  dogs  seemed  U>  scent  unusual  ozone 
ia  tho  atmosphere.  Tho  wrinkled  applewoman 
in  the  market  place  kept  chattering  with  greater 
volubility  than  ever  before.  When  tho  trumpeter 
sounded  tho  hour  from  the  City  ilatl  there  waa 
an  undisguised  tremulousncss  in  every  blast.  The 
battered  policemen  on  duty — there  were  twelve 
on  tiie  force — grew  more  and  more  mysterious. 
Srnali  boys  wijikcd  at  snntll  boys  nntil  the  tears 
gathered  in  their  tender  eyes.  Nurses  carrying 
babies  strappetl  to  pillows  assembled  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  street  and  discn.<:sed  the  matter  in  the 
liveheat  tones.  And  soon  llie  news  spread  like 
wildfire  that  Herr  Jumphighski,  of  Vienna,  was 
to  appear  at  the  People's  Theatre.  The  evenlful 
iiiirlit  a})proacheR.  and  the  whole  town,  auxion--*  to 
Bee  a  genuine  Viennese  actor,  wends  its  wav  (6 
Parsley  Street,  where  stood  an  oblong,  two-story 
building— the  People's  Theatre. 

What  a  crowd  I    But  no  confusion,  no  outcry. 


no  jostling !  It  is  a  cool,  collected,  matter-of-fact 
public.  Everybody  and  his  wife,  daughter  and 
poodle  ;  the  greengrocer,  the  applewoman,  the 
lieutenant,  tho  rentier  and  family,  Ilerr  Milk 
Inspector,  tho  small  boy,  the  student,  tho  apoth- 
ecary's clerk,  tho  landlady,  the  servant  girl,  tho 
pastor,  his  wifo  and  seven  daughters,  the  express- 
man aud  tho  jeweler's  apprentice — nil  arc  in  the 
orrlorly  throng,  and  soon  after  pavitig  tho  admis- 
sion few,  ranging  from  tweire  to  sixty  cents,  com- 
pletely ill!  the  building.  In  the  language  of  the 
press,  tho  theatre  Is  crowded  to  its  utmost  capac- 
ity ;  and  after  tho  first  act,  judging  from  the 
sandwiches  and  liver  sausages  which  aro  visible 
among  the  cheaper  rows  of  benches,  some  of  the 
autlience  seem  bent  on  crowding  themselves  also 
to  tlieir  utmost  capacity,  a  feat  ratlier  difficult  in  a 
number  of  cases.  Tlio  orchestra,  after  tuning  up 
to  tlie  requisite  pitch  of  cxitsperation,  begins  to 
play  one  of  Bilso'a  quick  polkas,  the  audience 
keeping  time  briskly  with  their  feet.  The  cur- 
tain rises  at  seven. 

The  drama  of  the  evening  is  realistic  to  the 
core.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Berlin,  at  a  jioriod 
after  tlio  Franco-German  War.  An  elegant  suite 
of  rooms  fronting  a  fashiornible  thoroughfare  is 
occupied  by  a  newly  married  pair,  who  are  thrown 
into  considerable  agitation  by  the  announcement 
that  the  landlord  intends  to  raise  their  rent.  While 
they  are  expressing  to  each  other  their  dititross  at 
the  stale  of  allaii-a,  and  are  reluctant  to  leave  their 
happy  honuv,  their  servant  appears  0!i  the  scene. 
This  personage  is  Herr  Jumjdiighski,  of  Vienna, 
who  wliispers  something  in  his  master's  ear,  and 
tlien  cuts  a  caper  in  a  way  which  wonld  have  re- 
joiced Sir  Toby  Belcli  and  which  delights  every 
soul  iu  the  house.  80  satisfied  are  liushand  and 
wife,  that  tho  three,  master,  mistress  and  servant, 
join  hands,  and  a<lvancing  to  tho  footlights,  sing 
and  dance  a  rollicking  couplet,  which  receives  a 
rapturous  encore. 

Tho  next  score  represents  Jumphighski  attired 
as  tho  master,  and  the  mistress  appears  as  his 
maid  of  all  work.  A  day  or  two  had  passed.  a"nd 
the  sign  '*  To  Let"  had  attracted  a  number  of 
visitors.  To  each  party  that  ciime  the  artful 
actor  from  Vienna  told  a  different  tale.  Now  he 
w.aa  seen  on  an  easy  chair,  proppetl  up  on  pillows, 
apparently  in  the  hist  stages  of  conRuui))tion  ;  and 
at  his  hollow  cough  the  visitor  speedily  retired. 
Tiie  apartments  were  damp,  of  course.  Then,  as 
a  lady  aud  her  three  daughters  come  to  inquire, 
the  garrulous  Jumphighski  cannot  praise  enough 
the  beauty  of  the  rooms  and  the  charming  neigh- 
borhood ;  only,  says  he,  there  are  raiji.  At  whioli 
information  the  ladies  hastily  withdraw,  while 
mistress  and  servant  join  hands  and  dance  nnd 


morning,  leaves  them  in  wild  exultation,  which 
vents  itself  ouoe  more  in  dance,  song  an>J  Etart- 
ling  improrisfttiona.  And  then  at  0:15  the  cnr- 
tain  fulls,  and  evcvybody  goes  home  in  the  best  of 
humor.  To  sec  and  Lear  Jnmphighski  is  an  event 
to  be  dwelt  on  with  over-iiicrcasing  gratification, 
and  to  be  narrated  in  decades  to  come  with  a  feel- 
ing of  a  wo. 


BMAN  ? 


nv  UWID  Kfr. 


"Don't  you  go  for  to  tell  vie  no  sitcU  rnbbisli  ! 
I'm  too  old  a  birJ,  I  Ain,  to  bo  cotchcd  with  tliat 
'ere  chuff  o'yonni !" 

•*  But  I  tells  ycr  I  see'd  it  with  my  own  lioyee  !'* 

"Well,  you  onglit  to  Beo  a  good  lot  with  them 
blooniiu*  heyes  o'  youni,  cos  you  can  look  every 
way  at  once  with  'cm,  all  along  o' their  avin'sitcli 
a  jolly  squint  ;  Imt  you  don't  come  it  over  me 
with  that  ^eic  gammon,  for  all  that.  Tell  yev 
vhat — your  motlicr  Imd  two  children,  and  ono  on 
'cm  was  a  boy,  and  t'other  was  a  fool  ;  and  tlio 
hoy  (lied  r 

So  spoke  a  brawny  hackney  coachman,  Bill 
Thrnshall  by  name,  whom  his  comrades  called 
"  Bill  Tbrash-AH,"  in  honor  of  his  recognizeti  po- 
sition of  clianipion  fighter  (aa  liis  chronic  black 
eye  plainly  ehowed)  among  the  hard  -  fisted 
"  whips  "  of  tho  great  cab  stand  which  tlien,  as 
now,  flanki'd  the  Piccadilly  front  of  tho  '*  Green 
Park  "  in  Tjondon.  IIo  was  then  in  tho  lieat  of 
a  warm  argument  with  a  stalwart  pieman  who 
liad  halted  beside  the  stand,  tray  on  head,  and 
appeared  to  havo  just  mado  some  assertion  to 
which  our  hero  was  object- 
ing with  "that  freedom  of 
speech  which  is  tho  birth- 
right of  every  Englishman." 

'*  Wot  d'ye  think  tliia 'ere 
chap  wants  to  stuff  me  with, 
pals  ?"  cried  he,  scornfully, 
appealing  to  tho  listening 
circle  of  his  brotlier  cabmen. 
**  Tm  blest  if  he  don't  want 
to  make  me  b'liovo  as  he's 
Bce'd  Sk  genUcman  —  ono  o* 
thorn  lie-abed,  kid-glove 
and  softsoap  swells — lick 
tho  best  man  in  Bermondsey 
in  a  fair  stand-np  fight ! 
Wot  do  ycr  say  to  that  ?" 

"  Well,  seein's  bclicvin'," 
retorted  tho  pieman,  "an* 
I  Boc'd  that  'cro  job  myself, 
from  beginnin*  to  end,  I 
did.  Look  'ere,  mates — do 
any  on  yer  know  Bob  Jack- 
sou,  the  waterman,  him  as 
they  calls  '  Bruiser  Bob '?" 

"Well, /do  a  bit— least- 
ways my  loft  heyo  does," 
raid  a  big  hackman,  point- 
ing to  a  bruise  that  disQg- 
ured  ono  Eido  of  his  face. 
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"  If  you  knows  him,  then,  you*ll  know  as  he's 
the  sort  of  chap  that  you'd  rayther  shako  hands 
with  than  fight.  Well,  t'other  day  I  *aj)peueii  on 
him  a-lickiu'  ono  of  his  kJds  like  ono  o'clock — 
he's  rayther  a  way  o*  doin'  that,  has  Bob — when 
by  comes  a  carriage,  and  a  swell  pokes  his  head 
out,  and  sings  out  to  him  : 

"'Stop  that,  will  you  ?  How  can  you  bo  snch 
a  coward  T 

"  '  Hold  ycr  jaw,  or  V\\  knock  yer  head  off  I' 
says  Bob,  hammering  the  young  un  harder  than 
ever, 

'*Then,  aforo  you  could  pay  'Jack  IU>l>ingon/ 
out  jumps  tho  swell,  whips  off  his  coat,  and  kn  Jcks 
Bob  out  o'  time  in  throe  rounds  ;  and  tlio  last 
time  Bob  went  down  ho  fell  with  liis  right  *und 
under  liim  somehow,  and  hurt  it  so  bad  ihatlio 
couldn't  ha'  held  a  spoon  with  it,  lot  alone  a  onr. 
So  then  the  swell  says  to  liim,  pays  ho,  '  Yon  won't 
bo  able  to  use  that  liand  for  awliilo,  my  man,  so  I 
must  give  your  family  something  to  live  on  while 
you're  laid  up'  (and  he's  done  it,  too — no  lies)  ; 
'but  if  I  ever  catch  you  hurting  a  child  again,' 


ONE  MOVENT  BIB  TEETH   SEEMED  TO  BE  ALL  KNOCKXD 
IKlWN   taa  TUKOAT." 
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be  aajs,  '  Til  give  you  a  worse  tannin'  uor  what 
yon'vo  got/  eaya  he." 

'*AI1  worry  tine!"  growled  Bill,  disdainfully ; 
**  hut  IM  like  to  Beo  any  bloomin'  ewell  as  'ud 
Bland  up  to  lit^f" 

**  And  who  teas  the  swell,  then  ?"  asked  eeteral 
Toieea  at  once. 

.  "Who  should  he  be  but  the  Dook  o'  Mun- 
cbeeter !"  replied  the  piouian,  with  a  marked 
"  what-do-yoM-pay-to-that  "  kind  of  cmphusts. 

•'  What !  wa5  it  tlie  tild  dook  ?"  cried  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  hrniacd  .'oouiitenatioe.  •'  Well,  I 
can  believe  anvlhing  of  *ir/i,  lot  hu'a  a  rcg'lar  mill- 
ing cove,  Ite  18.  1  fi<^M  him  onee  put  on  the 
gloves  with  the  Itattersea  Pel,  and  the  Put  had  to 
do  all  he  knew  to  stand  up  to  him — lie  had,  as 
Biire  as  I  staud  heix*  !" 

Hut  just  then  the  e])eaker  marred  the  point  of 
his  closing  assurance  by  tumbling  down  on  his 
no8e,  amid  a  roar  of  laugliti't  from  his  comrades, 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  hoarse  volcu  suilileuly 
called  out : 

**  'Ere  yer  are,  Rill  !  'ere's  a  hold  cove  wants  a 
cab,  and  you're  the  fust  on  the  rank." 

Bill  the  Great  turned  round,  and  eyed  M'ith  a 
look  of  lordly  contempt  tlie  '*  old  covo"  in  ques- 
ttoa,  who  was  a  quiet,  nievk-looking  elderly  man 
with  a  tinge  of  gniy  in  his  short  black  hair,  carry- 
ing a  small  black  handbag  and  a  threadbare  cotton 
umbrella. 

"I  take  you  by  the  hour,  my  good  man,"  said 
be,  in  a  voice  as  meek  as  his  aspect. 

**  AH  serene,  old  un — but  *avo  yer  got  the  brads 
(money)  to  pay  for  it  ?''said  Bill,  sueeriugly.  with 
another  scornful  glance  at  his  fare's  humble  ex- 
terior. 

The  other  drew  out  a  well-worn  purse,  and, 
opening  it,  showed  that  it  contained  five  or  six 
guineas  and  a  fair  amount  of  silver. 

^ *•  WeW,  that*\\  kiverall  hezpeuses,  sure  enough, 
however  you  may  ha' come  by  it  !*'  said  Thrushall 
tl)e  Bold,  who  (like  some'  other  people  of  far 
higher  station)  thought  that  the  best  way  of  as- 
serting a  manly  independence  was  to  bu  na  rude 
as  possible  to  everyone  whom  he  met.  '*  In  you 
get,  then,  and  off  wo  goes  !" 

And  off  tliey  went  accordingly,  while  the  com- 
mittee of  drivers  stood  looking  meaningly  after 
them. 

"  Bill's  got  a  soft  un  thero  !"  said  one,  with  a 
hoarse  chuckle. 

**  Right  you  are!"  cried  a  second.  *' IleUl 
e<]ueeze  wotever  he  likes  out  of  that  We  bloke. 
I  onlv  wish  it  bad  been  my  chance  instead  o' 
his'n  !•' 

Punctually  as  tho  hour  euded  the  cab  was  seen 
coming  back  ;  and  all  the  whips,  with  the  excep- 


tion of  two  or  three  who  had  found  a  job  in  the 
ni«antime,  gathered  round  to  watch  the  result. 
Honest  Bill,  of  cnurse,  tried  at  once  to  make  out 
that  it  was  over  the  hour;  but  his  pa864*ngor 
mihlly  appratcMl  to  tho  evidence  of  a  clock  which 
wus  juet  striking  at  that  moment,  and  then  Mav 
ter  Bill,  unable  to  dispute  such  a  proof,  was  fain 
to  iudetiinify  himself  by  demanding  mure  thau 
double  his  legal  fare. 

And  then,  tu  the  blank  amazement  of  the  whole 
band  (who  expected  him  to  submit  without  a 
murmur  to  this  exlortion),  the  fare  quietly  biik 
(irmly  refused  the  demand,  stated  the  right 
amount  exactly,  and  declared  that  he  would  not 
give  a  penny  more  ! 

Our  worthy  Bill — who  had  taken  his  passen- 
ger for  "a  man  from  the  country,*' and  had  never 
dreamed  of  finding  him  so  well  *'  up*'  in  London 
cab  fares — was  furious,  and  lost  no  time  in  show- 
ing iL 

**  Well,  if  that  ain*t  a  mean  trick  !  to  go  gettin* 
up  the  fares  by  *eart,  jist  to  do  a  pore  man  out  o' 
the  chants  of  turnin'  a  Aowfj*/  penny  !  'Look  'ore, 
old  un,  ril  fight  yer  for  the  money,  double  or 
quits — tliat's  a  fair  hoffer,  ain't  it  ?" 

•*  Perfectly  fair,  my  man,"  said  the  other, 
ooolly,  *'and  I  have  no  objection  to  settle  the 
matter  in  that  way,  if  you  wish  it.  There  are 
some  creatures  fur  whom  a  knockdown  blow  is 
the  only  argument  which  tiiey  can  nndcrstandp 
and  you  seem  tu  be  one  of  them.   Are  you  ready  P"' 

Uo  saying,  the  meek  stranger  (while  tho  look- 
ers-on, petrified  by  his  autlacity,  were  more  than 
half  inchned  to  take  liim  for  a  harmless  lunatic) 
quietly  turned  up  his  sleeves,  and  stood  ready  for 
the  combat  ! 

Most  of  the  spectators  made  sure  that  so  un- 
equal a  Hglit  must  end  with  the  fiiAt  blow  ;  but  a 
few  of  the  "  knowing  ones"  now  began  to  doubt 
for  tho  €r8t  time  whether  it  tcag  so  unequal,  after 
all.  The  stranger's  attitude  wus  the  perfection 
of  pagilistic  science,  contrasting  very  markedly 
with  the  clumsy  strength  of  the  hulking  bully, 
whose  victories  had  been  won  by  brute  force  an<1 
dogged  endurance  rather  than  by  any  particular 
skill.  Moreover,  the  Braaller  man,  dwarfed  as  ho 
was  by  his  burly  foe,  was  very  compiwjtly  built, 
and  had  an  iinnaually  long  reach  of  arm. 

At  it  they  went  like  bulldogs,  Bill  showering 
his  blows  like  liail,  and  striving  to  crush  his 
enemy  by  sheer  strengtii  and  weight.  But  he 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  strike  a  shadow.  Hit 
out  as  he  might,  his  foe  seemed  always  just  be- 
yond his  reach  ;  and  Bill,  jNinting  and  enraged, 
and  doubly  galled  by  the  laughter  of  his  com- 
rades, soon  lost  his  head  outright,  and  laid  him- 
self open  to  attack. 


''PASSEZj   PASSEZ   TOUJOUBS  r 
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Crack  I  How  was  it  done  ?  No  one  could  say ; 
but  there  was  Bill  reeling  back  against  the  lamp- 
post, with  an  ugly  braise  on  his  cheek. 

And  now  poor  Bill  began  to  "  catch  it "  in  ear- 
nest. One  moment  his  teeth  seemed  to  be  all 
knocked  down  his  throat ;  then  he  felt  as  if  his 
eyes  were  knocked  out  through  the  back  of  his 
head  ;  then,  as  if  all  the  breath  in  his  body  were 
knocked  out  through  the  second  buttonhole  of 
his  coat.  It  was  like  fighting  a  ghost  armed  with 
a  sledge  hammer ;  for  when  the  stranger  was  to 
be  struck,  he  was  nowhere,  and  when  it  cat^e  to 
his  turn  to  strike,  he  seomed  to  ^>e  everywhere. 

Thrice  Bill  went  down  as  if  felled  with  a  club, 
and  the  last  time  his  bead  came  with  such  a  shock 
against  the  lamppost  that  it  left  him  for  the  time 
being  (as  one  of  hia  comrades  poetically  phrased 
it)  "all  nohow."  . 


"Well,  there  ain't  no  mistake  about  who's  beAt 
man  this  time,  that  there  ain't  I"  cried  the  bruised^ 
faced  cabman,  with  surly  admiration.  "I  say, 
guv'nor,  who  the  blazesi  are  you  ?  You  fights  like 
one  o'  the  Fancy,  blest  if  yer  don't !" 

"I  am  the  Duke  Gf  Mtlnchester,  at  your  serv- 
ice," replied  the  conqueror,  as  quietly  as  if  noth- 
ing had  hapiiened. 

"  What  1  are  you  the  old  dock  ?"  said  Bill, 
faintly.  "  Well,  dook  or  no  dook,  you're  a  man, 
bevery  inch  of  yer ;  and,  arter  all,  I  s'pose  you 
can't  'elp  bein'  a  lord  like  yer  father  afore  yer. 
8hake  'ands,  and  blow  me  if  I  ever  says  a  word 
ag'in'  a  lord  agaia  V* 

The  duke  warmly  grasped  the  offered  hand ; 
and  from  that  time  forth,  whenever  his  grace 
took  a  cab  from  that  stand,  he  always  chose  that 
of  his  old  antagonist,  "  Thnah-Ali  Bill." 


"PASSEZ.  PASSEZ   TOUJOURS !" 

{A/ffr  the  French  of  Victor  fftigo.) 
By  Madison  Cawein. 

Beoacsb  thy  chalice  cooled  the  lips  of  me  viho  thirsted. 
Because  my  foreheftd  lay  pale  in  thy  gentle  hand, 

Becanae  from  out  thy  sonl  I  felt  the  breath,  that  nursed  it, 
Like  an  aroma  blown  along  a  twilight  land; 

Becanse  to  me  waa  given  to  hear  thy  sveet  Inte's  gladness, 
Wherein  the  heart  unlocked  the  dungeons  of  its  drouth; 

Because  thy.  tears  dropp*^  dew  i^K>n  my  eyelids'  sadneBS, 
Because  my  smile  bloomed  back  a  blossom  on  thy  mouth ; 

Because  upon  my  head  from  thy  high  star  descended 

A  my  that  rent  the  clouds  that  filled  my  heart  with  strife ; 

Because,  torn  from  thy  wreath  of  days,  to  make  mine  splendid. 
One  rose  leaf  dropped  and  sank  into  my  stream  of  life , 

All  undenied  I  cry  unto  the  speeding  hours : 
"Fare  on,  forever  on!  love  cannot  age  in  me; 

Like  shadows  van^dh  past  with  all  your  withered  flowers, 
A  flower  lives  in  me  that  blooms  immortally. 


'* Filled  to  the  rind  the  husk  that  comforts  me;  nor  dashes 
Time's  wing  beat  from  my  lips  its  fullness,  never  less ; 

Uy  soul  hath  mote  of  flame  than  oovers  yours  with  ashes. 
More  love,  more  love  my  heart|  than  yours  forgetfulneaa.** 


inririw 


TOPOLOBAMPO:    A   LATTER  DAY   UTOPIA. 


Bt  Ckablxs  UomtAC  Haacou 


flUKAlM  of  a  TTttfpU  dU  B4>t  btfgin  nor  end  with  that  longing  for  more  lore^  more  bApiMneny  mora 

tt\f  ThoruM  More*     Krotn  i^lato  to  llelhuar,  lit-  protperitj,  thai  has  ever  nored  mankind, 

•raiarff  $p%rkkt  with  vUioos  of  tb«  Might  Be«  Lat«r  theoruU,  like  Fonrier,  St.  Simon,  Cabct, 

Kt^tiff  Mh<'m«  fth'l  f/tan  propofing  radical  chAOget  ToUtoi,  and  the  rest,  hare  propoeed  a  more  prao- 

Iri  iUtt  titutwuny  tit  Itfi)  hon  Wn  by  tho  conferva-  tical  claas  of  experiment^  jet  even  their  ontUncs, 


lifci  (rl^moMt  of  r^cioty  called  Utopian,  or  its 
»f|n|val(fnt. 

I '»"  '  'omrnonircaiilid  dirpLMidcd  for 

lh"ir  n  ,  iij>ori  miperhnmnn  aid.     For 

tho  Saw  AtlanliA,  the  City  of  tlio  Hun  and  Sar- 
((Oiio  littand  wcro  plunnod  ntirociilous  antomata, 
and  iMyahirioMN  foroen  in  uir,  earth  and  current, 
lo  rcrliiivd  tho  fli!«h  of  tho  woariiu-an  and  drndgery 
of  oilMt«inro.  Idnttl  men  and  womon  woro  placed 
nnild  thuM  inrroundingi,  and  little  wonder  i«  it 


when  giren  tho  compliment  of  a  test,  hare  disap- 
pointed their  sopporters.  Panaceas  for  the  ills  cf 
government  are  not  easily  compounde*3. 

It  would  seem  that  husv,  mshing  America,  with 
ita  hard-headed,  money-making  instinct,  would 
he  free  from  Utopian  romanticism.  There  is  an 
incongniity  with  onr  modem  life  in  the  schemes 
of  the  great  humanist  philosophers.  Such  mild 
attempts  at  new  social  conditions  as  have  boon 
seen  in  the  Brook  Farm,  and  similar  experiences. 


that  tlm  authors  of  Itio  brilliant  cattle  building    drew  down  more  of  ridicule  than  sympathy. 


am  nhio  to  hold  ii«  niMtHbotind. 

In  thi'Mit  iniu;(inary  kingdomn  all  wrong*  am 
riglitod,  all  inuqiialitien  luvt^lod,  all  sorrows  wiped 
OWfiy,  Thoio  roalnii  of  t'luudlund  may  havn  given 
••"  i  .  fftr  tlio  ItottiT  government  of  nations, 
l»"       '\   "  iniiin  airy  uliuduw  wurldn,  tlin  reHuU  of 


So  that  it  is  passing  strange  to  find  a  scrions  and 
oxtensivo  movement  toward  realization  of  Utopian 
promises  pushing  forward  in  this  last  decado  of 
tho  nineteenth  century.  One  is  encouraged  ta 
know  that  it  deals  with  men  and  women  of  to- 
day, and  utilizes  modern  commercial  forms  iu  its 
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bufimoss  trauEactioiiB,  al- 
though it  18  scarcely  fitting 
that  its  naiTio  Blinuld  be  so 
niLisieal  am]  nioutlifilling  as 
*'  Topolobiimpo.*'  Tlie  roll- 
ing sjUabloa  bear  euggca- 
liona  of  De  Qiiiucey  mid 
tlie  author  of  "  llasselas." 

T liG  projectors  of  thi b 
modern  departure  had  in 
view  a  fitato  wherein  tlje 
government  should  be  all, 
the  iudividual  nothing ; 
Avhcro  every  occupation — 
the  distribtition  of  products, 
niunufacturing     iiuhistrios, 

commercial  and  transportjition  facilities — should 
bo  conducted  by  tlie  commonwealth.  Co-opera- 
tion was  to  bo  the  corner  stone  of  their  social 
structure,  and  its  precepts  were  to  bo  carried  to 
their  utmost  inferences.  Daring  the  lialf-decado 
of  its  existence  the  organization  has  followed  with 
considerable  closeness  along  these  lines. 

The  Topolobampo  colony  Iiad  its  origin  with 
two  New  Jersey  students  of  M.  Goditi'a  '*  Social 
Palace"  at  <Iuise,  France^Edward  and  ilarie 
Ilowland.  The  former  was  a  deep  thinker  and 
brilliant  writer,  tho  friend  of  Brisbane,  Greeley 
and  Dana,  and  imbued  with  advanced  ideas  on 
cconomica.  His  sister  has,  too,  bccoino  known  in 
literature.  In  1S72,  A.  K.  Owen,  a  young  sur- 
veyor for  tho  Mexican  Central  ll;iilway,  had  liis 
attention  called  to  tho  excellent  harbor  of  Topo- 
lobampo,  on  tho  west  coast  of  Mexico,  a  few  miles 
north  of  tho  southern  extremity  of  the  peniiisiila 
of  Old  California.  Facing  tho  Gulf  of  California, 
and  mure  tlian  one  hundred  miles  outside  the  line 
of  travel  of  PaL-ific  steamers,  it  had  escapcil  notice. 
Two  hnndred  miles  to  tho  north  is  Guaymas,  and 
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as  far  south  Mazatlan.  It  is  in  the  State  of  Sina- 
loa,  and  tho  remarkable  depth  and  protection  of 
the  harbor  is  equaled,  if  at  nil  on  tho  Pacific 
coast,  only  by  that  lying  beliind  the  poldcn  Gate, 
thirteen  hundred  miles  northwest. 

The  Forty-fourth  and  Forty-fifth  Congresses 
Jiad  reported  favorably  to  them  bills  to  provide 
for  the  survey  of  a  transcontinental  railway  with 
its  western  terminus  at  tho  newly  discovered  bay, 
but  the  pressure  of  other  measures  defeated  it. 
President  Grant,  in  his  second  term,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  possible  value  of  tho  harbor  tliat 
he  ordered  a  governmental  survey  of  its  area  and 
surroundings;  while  the  Mexican  Government, 
scenting  possible  advantages,  offered  a  subsidy  for 
n  railway  across  Northern  Mexico  ;  but  that  plan, 
too,  fell  through  for  the  time  being,  and  Topolo- 
bampo's  harbor  was  for  some  years  almost  for- 
gotten. 

With  the  proposal  of  a  model  co-operativo  state 
there  arose  an  inquiry  for  a  location,  alike  ro- 
niovod  from  conflicting  legislation  and  tho  ten»p- 
tationa  of  surrounding  communities  of  other  tastes 
and  practices,  the  lack  of 
wliich  conditions,  it  was  be- 
lieved, had  proved  fatal  to 
previous  experiments  along 
this  line,  such  as  the  Brook 
Farm,  and  tho  Phalanx  at 
Ked  Wood.  The  far-off  Pa- 
cific  harbor  was  recalled, 
and  immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  put  the  bold  ]>lau6 
of  tho  projpr>tors  into  action. 
Mr.  Owen  was  and  has  con- 
tinned  to  be  one  of  the 
leailers. 

The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment was  glad  to  make  con- 
cessions iti  order  tr>  start  a 
settlement  in  that  portion 
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of  the  nation,  anri  there  woa  Been  red  a  triict 
of  twenty-nine  gqiifire  milos  Btirroinuling  the  buy. 
Aa  it  soon  became  evident  thut  any  imjirove- 
ment  of  the  colony's  lands,  cflpeciiilly  by  irri^n- 
tion,  would  enhjince  the  value  of  nil  other  lands 
surrounding,  it  waa  deemed  wise  to  purchaAt)  a 
Bnfficient  amount  to  provide  for  future  needs. 
Hence,  the  company  has  taken  under  control, 
either  by  purchiiso  ontright  or  by  contracts  and 
options,  250,000  acres,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Fuerte  River,  on  the  east  and  south  by  Mex- 
ican ranches,  with  villages  here  and  there,  and  on 
tho  west  by  the  Qulf.  All  this  land  is  anbjoct 
to  easy  irrigation,  and  suitable  for  ai^rictiltunil 
purposes.  UpoiL  the  buy  Ih  the  site  of  Pacific 
City,  planned  for  the  capital  of  the  new  state. 
Its  brood  avenues  and  boulevards,  its  parks  and 
fountains,  all  were  outlined  in  tho  minds  of  the 
projootors  long  before  there  was  a  colonist  on  tho 
ground,  and  jsxiet  yet  only  in  rose-tinted  visions 
of  the  future.  A  small  ranch  to  the  north  on 
Fuerte  River,  the  priuripal  stream  of  the  coast; 
the  Mochis  Raucli  (80.000  acres,  intended  for  a 
great  farm)  ;  and  a  camp  on  the  irrigating  ditch, 
which  leaves  the  Fuerte  River  to  the  northeast, 
constitute  the  settlements  on  the  colony's  lands. 

Uaving  procured  the  lands  and  received  from 
the  Mexican  Qovornmont  liberal  promises  and  op- 
tions, as  well  as  assurance  of  protection,  nothing 
remained  but  to  interest  immigrants  and  begin 
community  life  far  from  the  world's  highways, 
outride  the  echo  of  the  conflict  of  old-time  com- 
petition. 

The  financial  plans  were  unique.  A  gigantic 
company,  called  the  ''Credit  Foncier,"  wa«  or- 
ganized. Fonoier  in  French  is  manor  or  home  ; 
hence  the  phrase  means  credit  basetl  upon  home 
or  stationary  property,  in  contradistinction  to 
Credit  Mobilier,  based  on  movable  property.  Ten 
directors,  each  in  charge  of  a  department  of  pub- 
lic adairs,  anti  100.000  shares  of  stock  at  ^10,  each 
badcd  upon  one  of  the  lots  into  which  tlie  site  of 
PaoiBo  City  is  divided,  were  part  of  the  outlines. 
Tho  company  holds  all  the  real  estate  in  perpetu- 
ity, selling  to  its  settlers  only  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy. Shares  caiinot  be  «old  by  members  eicept 
back  to  the  company  itself.  Officers  are  elected 
by  Vide  of  stockholders  as  in  any  corporation,  and 
all  members  are  to  have  dealings  only  with  the 
state.  Company  scrip,  or  credits  issued  for  serv- 
ices on  the  public  buiUlings,  canals,  etc.,  forms 
the  currency  of  tho  cotonv,  and  is  exchangeable 
for  slmres  in  the  company  or  their  equivalent — 
perpettml  lenses  of  blm^ks  of  ground. 

There  arc  many  other  details  of  management 
and  osag^..  The  essential  feature  of  it  all  is  that 
everything  shall  be  pooled  and  the  affairs  of  all 


managed  by  chosen  officers  m  are  the  affairs  of  & 
corf>oration,  and  that  each  shall  receive  according 
to  his  labors  and  his  investment. 

In  the  original  plan  even  minor  details  of  life 
were  managed  by  statute.  Physiciana  and  I.hw- 
yerft  employed  on  salaries,  nse  of  tobacco  disconr* 
aged,  liqnnrs  and  wines  purchased  only  at  the 
itorehouso  of  the  company  and  exclusively  for 
family  use,  churches  and  secret  wocieties  forbid- 
den but  freedom  of  worship  allowed  among  in- 
dividuals and  families,  co-operation  in  cooking, 
apartment  bouses  and  governmental  jonrnalistn 
were  among  the  items  of  the  code  of  regnlntions. 
More  liberal  provisions  have  since  been  found  ad- 
visable. The  mandates  of  a  non-resident  directory 
were  not  always  in  harmony  with  existing  condi- 
tions, and  the  colonists  have  been  allowed  to 
formulate  their  own  rules  in  the  forum  of  prol>a- 
bly  the  purest  tlemocracy  now  on  earth. 

Block  by  block,  share  by  share,  tho  stock  was 
scattered  over  the  United  States  until  over  15.000 
shares  were  disposed  of,  putting  $o0,000  into  the 
treasury.  Then,  a  preliminary  visit  having  been 
mmle  by  the  leaders  to  spy  out  the  land  with  more 
exactness,  the  order  was  given  to  advance  on  the 
new  Canaan.  From  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin.  Michigan  and  States  fnrthef  west  about 
four  hundred  colonists  in  1886  first  made  the  long 
journey  to  the  location  of  what  they  hoped  to  see 
a  model  commonwealth.  They  took  with  them 
all  their  worldly  posseseions  and  began  life  anew. 
Gnaymas  is  well  out  of  the  world.  It  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Arizona  and  four 
hundred  from  Sau  Diego,  Typical  Mexican  life 
pervades  it.  On  the  long  plaza  that  fronts  the 
government  buildings  may  be  seen  every  stage  of 
semi-tropical  civilization.  Lazy  Greasers,  hand- 
some sefloritos,  rich  seRors  and  oddly  appareled 
Indians  jostle  one  another  beneath  the  spreading 
palms,  and  wore  further  diversity  needed,  tho 
sailors  from  many  lauds  coming  in  from  the  ships 
in  tho  harbor  lend  it.  Hero  the  colonists  un- 
loaded their  impeilinienta  from  the  cars,  and 
waited  a  vessel  to  carry  them  to  a  yet  further 
exile- 
One  might  search  long  l>efore  finding  a  location 
naturally  more  remarkable  than  Topolobampo 
Bay  and  its  snrronndingB.  The  harbor  covers 
fifty  square  miles,  with  twenty  feet  of  water  over 
the  bar  at  low  tide.  Its  banks  are  steep,  mud  tho 
largest  vessels  may  unload  their  freight  or  passen- 
gers on  liie  very  shore. 

Outside  the  entrance  is  a  lonely  rock  towering 
like  a  monument  nearly.  fivQ  hundred  feet  in 
height.  Just  at  the  bar  is  an  inland  with  a  mount- 
ain. Mouul  Joshua,  nearly  covering  it,  while  an- 
other high  hill  on  the  north  bank  completes  the 
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impression  of  there  being  a  continuous  coast,  and 
accounts  to  soma  extent  for  the  absence  of  the 
bay  from  all  except  the  latest  maps  of  Mexico, 
Steaming  between  the  promontories  through  the 
Htraits  of  Joshtia,  tlie  vessel  rides  at  ease,  safe 
from  the  Iiiige  billows  rolling  around  Cape  St. 
Luctia  after  their  long  ocean  jcurney. 

Back  from  the  bay  spreuil  the  plains,  and  on 
the  eastern  horizon  are  the  white  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Madro  range,  bearing  their  cap3  of  snow 
even  under  a  southern  sun.  Much  of  the  agri- 
CLiltinal  land  is  owned  by  rich  Mexicans*  who  rent 
it  for  pasturage  and  the  rude  crop-raising  prac- 
ticed by  the  lo'ver  chwsca. 

Theorizing  at  home  and  practicing  co-operation 
on  the  plains  of  Jlexico  were  fuuml  to  be  very 
different  things,  and  the  first  experience  was  one 
of  decided  inconvenience  and  trial.  Of  climate 
thorn  wiis  all  that  c(>nld  be  desired,  but  climate 
alone  was  not  suflicient.  With  a  tompcraturo 
ranging  from  52  to  98  degrees,  the  prohlem  be- 
fore the  colonists  was  less  one  of  combating  cold 
than  of  fighting  heat.  Ice  was  nnattainable.  The 
cellars  ran  quickly  into  a  looee  sandy  soil,  and 
were  scarcely  cooler  than  the  light  honses  above. 
The  massive  palaces  vith  every  convenience  of 
modej'n  architecture  would  solve  all  this  some 
day,  they  hoped,  but  the  palaces  were  as  yet  a 
vision  of  the  future.  ■  The  present  duty  consisted 
of  raising  aomethiug  to  eat— for  buy  it  they  could 
not,  even  had  they  the  money.  The  vessel  that 
went  back  to  Gnaymas  left  a  very  lonely  party  on 
the  site  of  Pacific  City. 

They  found  that  a  dry  season  had  jnet  ended 
during  which  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley  and  nearly 
all  vegetables  had  been  a  failure,  and  even  the 
Mexican  peons  were  in  need  of  food  for  them- 
selves. The  three  months' supply  of  food  taken 
by  each  colonist  was  exhausted  before  the  time 
estimated,  and  about  the  only  provision  purchasa- 
ble was  panoche — cane  sugar  in  cakes,  similar  in 
taste  and  appearance  to  commercial  maple  sugar. 
A  little  beef  and  some  melons  were  secured. 
There  were  fish  in  the  bays  and  estuaries,  but 
there  was  no  way  of  catching  them.  A  few  were 
8{>oared  by  night,  but  until  seines  could  be  sent 
for,  a  three  months'  task,  there  was  no  other  way 
to  capture  them.  The  men  were  hard  at  work 
conquering  the  stubborn  and  rank  tropical  under- 
growth to  make  room  for  fields,  while  the  women 
of  the  party  looked  after  the  modest  homes,  rude 
cabins  made  of  saplings,  titatched  with  long 
grasses,  and  having  earthen  floors  and  adobe 
walla.  Primitive  methods  of  cooking  and  per- 
forming all  domestic  duties  were  a  necessity. 
Corn  was  obtained  of  the  Mexicans,  and  ground 
by  a  crude  mill  lii^e  of  two  heavy  stones,  one  of 


which  was  tnrned  by  a  long  sweep.     By  means  of 
this  menl  a  variety  was  given  the  menu  of  aimp. 

Then  came  the  rainy  seaeon.  The  roofs  did 
not  shed  the  water,  and  bedding,  food  and  honsoB 
were  soaked  by  the  falling  floods.  The  colonists 
grew  discouraged  and  heartsick — aa  did  those  of 
that  other  elaborately  ruled  organii^ation  headed 
by  Oglethorpe  153  years  before.  The  death  of 
one  of  the  party  added  to  the  gloom,  and  there 
seemed  not  a  ray  of  light  to  break  the  darkness  as 
they  followed  the  body  of  their  associate  to  his 
last  resting  place  beneath  the  palms. 

An  incident  of  these  times  of  hardship  among 
the  colonists  is  related  by  a  returned  member  of 
the  band.  At  one  time  there  was  a  great  scarcity 
of  good  water.  That  in  the  Fuerte  River  and  in 
the  shallow  wells  became  so  impure  from  contin- 
ued heat  that  it  seemed  death  to  drink  it.  At- 
tempts to  Hecure  water  from  the  depths  of  the  bay 
were  not  successful.  Search  for  apriuga  proved 
unavailing,  and  the  increasing  sickness  became 
alarming.  A  short  time  before  a  band  of  Mexi- 
can Iiulians  had  made  a  raid  on  the  colony,  but 
had  done  little  harm.  They  camped' just  outside 
the  place,  and  on  the  following  day  one  of  the  In- 
dians came  in  among  the  cabins  howling  with 
pain.  He  had  been  bitten  by  a  reptile,  presuma- 
bly by  a  rattlesnake.  One  of  the  leading  memlTCl-g 
of  the  colony  took  pity  on  the  poor  fellow,  and 
by  means  of  the  contents  of  his  flask  and  medi- 
cine chest  soon  had  the  stranger  ont  of  danger. 
The  Indian  expressed  no  thankfulness,  and  de- 
parted. 

While  the  colony  was  Buffering  from  thirst  the 
benevolent-minded  leader  heard  one  night  a  knock 
on  the  front  of  bis  cabin.  Going  out,  he  found 
the  Indian  he  had  aided.  There  were  no  words 
spoken,  but  by  motions  the  redskin  made  his  ben- 
efactor understand  that  he  would  help  find  water. 
Another  colonist  was  called,  and  the  three  went 
down  to  the  bay  and  entered  the  Indian's  canoe. 
Silently  he  piMldled  through  the  moonlit  waters^ 
taking  his  way  down  the  coast.  At  last  he  made 
for  a  small  island,  where  grew  a  tall  and  stately 
palm.  Landing,  he  led  the  Americans  through 
the  underbrush  to  the  base  of  the  palm,  where 
gushed  out  of  the  rocks  a  spring,  pure,  cold  and 
sparkling  as  any  of  the  northland.  The  men 
drank  long  and  deep,  and  the  colony  named  i\w 
spring  '*  Horeb."  The  Bible  teachings  of  their 
youth  could  not  be  obliterated  by  the  rulings  of 
the  new  state. 

About  this  time  two  unique  sources  of  food  sup* 
ply  were  discovered.  In  April  and  May  great 
droves  of  sea  turtles  appeared  on  the  shores  of 
Uie  bay  and  deposited  their  egga'  in  the  sand** 
On  miMJulight  nighla  tbe  coloCiists  went  oat  aoid  ^ 
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tnmed  the  large  crusLacea  on  their  backs  by  tlio 
score,  thus  detaining  thorn  until  daylight,  when 
tlie  creatures  were  killed,  furaiahing  mi  appreci- 
ated delicacy.  This  incoming  of  the  turtles  has 
proved  to  bo  permiLnciit,  and  the  miiubers  eoem 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  nolAviLhatanding 
the  slaughter. 

High,  rocky  islands  outside  tlio  bay  were  found 
to  be  the  homes  of  black  sea  ducks  which  by  tlie 
thousand  congregated  to  mnko  tlieir  nests.  The 
flrst  visitors  found  the  island  swarming  with  the 
fowl,  and  wore  afraid  to  land  lest  they  should  bo 
attacked.  Thero  was  no  danger,  however,  for  tlio 
birds  were  timid  and  left  their  nests  unprotected. 
TJH?se  nests  have  furnished  eggs  for  the  colony 
since,  they  being  brought  over  in  cracker  boxes, 
hundreds  of  dozens  at  a  trip. 

But  many  liad  gone  to  the  colony  who  should 
not  have  done  so.  They  failed  to  realize  the 
DKkgnitude  of  the  task  of  conquering  the  virgin 
soil  that  had  laia  dormant  since  creutiun.  About 
hftlf  the  party  returned  home,  discouraged  and 
dishearteued.  The  remainder  staid  by  the  vent- 
ure, and  for  three  years,  t)ieir  numberd  being  iu- 
crc:i8od  only  by  occasional  little  groups,  they 
worked  toward  their  ideal  state.  They  obtained 
life's  necessities  by  hard  labor,  and  were  obliged 
to  forego  ii3  luxuries. 

lu  the  fall  of  1S90  over  two  hundred  more  went 
to  the  front,  and  since  then  the  colony  has  been 
swelled,  until  now  five  hundred  are  on  the  ground, 
with  arrangements  made  for  at  lujist  two  consider- 
able parties  to  bo  added  duriug  1803.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  proportion  of  women 


and  children  is  so  large,  the  men  being  scarcely 
more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  colony's  strength. 
Thero  has  never  been  a  recurrence  of  the  severi- 
ties of  the  first  year*s  experience,  but  the  struggle 
has,  nevertheless,  been  a  constant  one. 

For  an  important  fact  was  soon  discovered  ;  Ko 
crops  could  be  raised  ordinarily  without  irriga- 
tion. The  only  chance  for  thiia  was  by  nieuua  of 
water  from  the  Fuerto  Rivor,  twenty  miles  to  tha 
north.  Concessions  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
inont  granted  the  right  to  the  land,  and  the  en- 
thusiiistio  workers  went  at  tlio  ta.sk  of  building  a 
ditch.  Seven  miles  of  it  was  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1892,  furnisijing  irrigation  to  twenty  thou- 
sand acres  of  tho  company's  farm.  It  is  capablo 
of  increased  size,  making  its  capacity  of  irrigation 
one  hundred  thousand  acres.  AVith  the  comple- 
tion of  the  ditch  tho  problem  of  existence  has 
been  solved,  and  the  theory  of  tho  government 
will  receive  more  attention. 

Tliroughout  the  colony's  experience  tho  central 
idea  under  which  it  was  organized  has  uot  been 
forgotten.  Co-operation  has  ruled.  Every  pound 
of  grain  or  fruit  raised  hiis  been  turned  into  a 
common  fund,  prosified  over  by  a  director.  Each 
laborer — man,  %vomau  or  child — working  on  the 
ditch,  on  tho  ranch  or  on  the  track  farm  of  La 
Logia,  a  four-hundred-acro  tract  near  tho  river, 
has  received  payment  iu  company  scrip,  three 
**  credits,"  or  three  dollars  a  day.  The  scrip  is 
receivable  for  material  from  tho  company's  store- 
house, which  has,  by  meaus  of  tho  farm's  prod- 
uce, tlie  sale  of  stuck  to  northern  investors  and 
contributions  from  friends,  usually  been  fairly  well 
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filled.  Fi'om  tlio  nature  of  the  case  many  crediU 
represented  \vork  not  immediately  productive, 
and  cotiM  not  bo  at  once  cashed  ;  but  he  who  la- 
bored has  been,  at  least,  fed  ;  and  for  him  who 
did  not  tliere  was  promised  no  jdace. 

A  school  with  half  a  hurj^ired  bright-eyed  lads 
and  hisses,  in  charj^^o  of  a  teacher  wlio  receives  the 
same  wages  as  the  laborers  oa  the  farm  or  ditch, 
cares  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Sunday  is  a  day  of 
recreation  and  relaxation. 
Kegnlarly  on  S  a  t  ii  r  d  a  y 
nights  there  is  a  ball  in  the 
large  company  headquar- 
ters in  the  centre  of  the 
camp,  where  some  day,  it  is 
expected,  will  rise  an  im- 
posing government  build- 
ing. There  is  no  less  of 
gayety  and  coquetry  than 
under  northern  skies.  On 
Sunday  afternoons  the  peo- 
ple gather,  and  one  of  the 
loaders  reads  from  tho  lect- 
ures of  Bcientists  and  philos- 
ophers, after  which  comes 
a  general    diecasstoii — this 
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usually  taking  the  form  of  tho  considera- 
tion of  ethical  subjecta.  Oa  the  days 
immcdiatcty  following  tho  monthly  ar- 
rival of  the  steamer  the  news  of  tho  out- 
side world  is  naturally  of  chief  impor- 
tance. 

The  colonists  have  remained  together, 
instead  of  scattering  out  over  the  lands.  During 
tlte  past  year  they  have  been  camped  along  tho 
ditch,  their  temporary  liomes  being  moved  or  rc- 
btiilt  as  the  hiborers  progressed.  Occasionally 
excursions  through  tho  beautiful  tropical  wood;j, 
visits  to  snrrounding  Mexican  villages^  hunting. 
river  rides  and  similar  amusenicuts  havo  helped 
give  life  a  zest. 
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The  colony's  growth  has  also  brought  more 
ahippitig  into  the  harbor,  and  visitors  are  not  in- 
frequent to  the  unique  settlement  of  Americanos, 
whom  the  Mexicans  are  totally  unable  to  under- 
atand. 

Theoretically,  the  directors  of  the  Tftrious  de- 
partments— agricultnre.  building,  etc. — have  been 
rulers  in  their  lines.  Practically,  there  has  been 
only  the  leadorBhip  of  brains,  all  working  to- 
gether as  seemed  best,  and  no  aerious  personal 
disputes  having  arisen.  Co-operation  has  gov- 
erned in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great.  Details 
from  the  ranks  have  done  the  cooking  in  the 
large  headquarters  building  whero  the  unmarried 
men  live.  The  families  live  by  themselves,  and 
marriages  receive  the  sanction  of  the  director  and 
are  then  an  accomplished  fact.  The  various 
trades  and  professions  are,  of  course,  not  all  rep- 
resented, but  such  as  are  possible  are  found.  It 
can  be  imagined  that  there  is  frequent  loneliness, 
especially  among  the  women.  The  lack  of  re- 
ligious feeliTig.  the  endless  grind  for  material 
things,  the  years  of  demand  for  hopefulness  upon 
the  spirit  of  each  colonist,  have  been  prwluctive 
of  discouragement  for  many. 

The  colony  has  come  to  the  period  in  its  his- 
tory when  it  mn=t  accomplish  more  than  it  has 
yet  done  or  fail.  There  have  been  np  to  this 
time  two  companies  caring  for  the  financial  man- 
agement— the  Credit  Foncier  Company  referred 
fo  already,  with  Mr,  Owen  as  president,  and  the 
KanpHS-Sinaloa  Investment  Company,  which  has 
held  the  lands  in  trust  for  the  colonists  and  taken 
upon  iteelf  the  burden  of  the  business  dealings 
with  the  ontside  world.  Of  this  company  the 
president  is  C.  R.  Hoffman,  a  wealthy  Kansas 
miller  and  an  Dnthusiast  in  social  reform  move- 
ment-s.  To  his  management  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  colony  have  owed  their  preservation. 
The  functions  of  the  Credit  Foncier  Company 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  theoretical ;  of  the 
Kansas-Si naloa  Investment  Company,  practical. 

The  plans  for  the  immediate  future  contem- 
pTiUe  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  two  com- 
imuiea  and  the  formation  of  a  new  corporation  to 
hold  in  trust  the  lands  and  make  contracts  with 
such  parties  as  wish  to  reside  upon  them,  preserv- 
ing the  idea  of  co-operation  aa  originally  con- 
ceived. The  conatitntion  of  thin  company  will  be 
submitted  to  the  colonists  for  their  vote,  and  upon 
their  action  will  depend  its  adoption.  Living  as 
tliey  do  under  a  n»tional  government  that  takes 
little  interest  in  its  subjects,  and  holding  conces- 
sions tbat  give  them  a  complete  control  of  their 
large  tract  of  land,  the  colonista  are  in  a  position 
to  build  up  a  considerable  commonwealtli  if  prop- 
erly managed. 


An  important  gain  to  the  colony  will  be  the 
railroad  projected  from  the  bay  to  Chihuahua  and 
Kagle  Pass.  Concessiona  and  subsidies  are  ready, 
but  labor  and  capital  are  not  yet  abundant  enough 
for  the  enterprise.  Tlie  leaders  are  confident  that 
it  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  near  future, 
however,  and  are  working  earnestly  to  that  end. 
If  the  colony  becomes  of  sufficient  size  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  interesting  capital  for  the  un- 
dertaking. 

As  an  experiment  in  co-operation  the  Topolo- 
banipo  colony  is  decidedly  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent of  political  science.  Dnring  its  seasons  of 
distress  there  have  been  reported  everywhere  the 
details  of  the  suffering,  but  in  sjute  of  this  the 
colony  has  shown  an  increase  of  members,  and 
those  on  the  ground  have  been  assisted  by  the  en- 
thusiasts at  home.  It  has  existed  for  more  thau 
half  a  decade,  and  even  its  critics  admit  that  it 
promises  to  continue.  M'hether  the  regulations 
under  which  the  small  number  of  colonists^  bound 
together  by  mutual  interests  and  privations,  can 
Bucceasfully  govern  a  larger  community,  acquiring 
property  and  assuming  multiplied  duties,  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  certain  that  a  liberalizing  proc- 
ess will  become  necessary,  and  doubtless  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  experiment  will  for  years  to  come 
look  with  longing  upon  the  land  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  that  they  have  left.  The  returns  upon 
their  investment  must  be  dug  out  of  the  soil. 
Ilard  work  and  many  years  of  it  will  be  necessary 
before  anything  like  a  Utopia  dawns.  The  ur- 
gency of  the  invitation  extended  to  all  has  drawn 
to  the  colony  many  restless  aud  viuioiuiry  spirits 
not  calculated  to  add  strength  or  business  sagacity 
to  any  enterprise.  With  a  greater  measure  of 
success  more  level-headed  managers  will  come  to 
the  control  of  things.  Alrea<ly  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropean capitalists  with  socialistic  ideas  are  looking 
with  favor  upon  the  experiment  and  lending  their 
wealth  and  influence  to  its  advancement. 

Bold,  curious  and  unique,  the  Topolobampo 
colony  stands  amid  nineteenth-century  govern- 
ments. If  it  becomes  a  fixture  and  even  a  frac- 
tion of  the  projoctoi's'  hopes  are  realized  it  will 
prove  to  be  for  many  a  practical  solntion  of 
some  of  the  moat  puzzling  problems  of  political 
economy. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  Topolobampo 
colony  down  to  date  is  confirmed  by  the  report  of 
Dr.  B.  A.  Wheeler,  of  Denver,  Col,,  who,  having 
lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  that  community, 
says  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  iS'tttt 
(Jnly  13th)  :  *'I  found  the  colony  in  gnod  spirits 
and  with  every  prosjiact;  of  material  prosperity 
from  now  on.  There  are  about  550  [>eople  on 
the  ground.     Some  of  them  have  been  there  six 
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years.  They  are  a  healthy,  intellij^nt  claas  ol 
people,  and  havo  wniulerfnl  faith  in  tho  encoess 
of  their  nndertaking.  Tho  colony  has  100,0(K) 
acres  of  land,  and  about  10,000  acres  nnder  culti- 
vation. There  is  now  a  main  ditch  seven  miles 
in  lengtli  an<l  twelve  miles  of  main  laterals. 
Water  was  turned  in  on  July  3d,  1893,  Already 
the  colonists  have  demonstrated  the  wonderful 
productiveness  of  the  soil  under  irricjation.  They 
have  also  demonstrated  tliat  there  is  a  market  for 
their  products.  Tliey  havo  sold  tl,;;Jr)0  worth  of 
beans  from  this  year's  crop.  The  potatoes  they 
have  raised  are  superior  to  those  in  this  State. 
Wheat  and  other  grains  gvnvr  remarkably  well 
there,  and  the  fruit  crop  takes  in  all  varieties 
grown  in  temperate  and  semi-tropical  regions. 
The  colony  now  has  1,200  orange  trees  growing 
nicely.  Straw)>errio3  ripen  eVery  month  in  the 
^oar.  Grapevines  from  cnttings  in  January  hist 
now  have  bunches  on  them  eight  iiiches  long. 
The  great  object  for  which  tho  colonists  are  now 
working  ia  the  construction  of  a  railroad  so  as  to 
open   the   markets   of  •tho  world  to  them.     Mr. 


Oweti,  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  President  Dias 
of  the  Mexican  Republic,  has  received  from  the 
government,  as  a  representative  of  the  colonists, 
a  concession  of  10,000,000  acres  of  land  if  he  will 
build  a  road  from  Topolobampo  Bay  to  Presidio 
del  Norte,  on  tho  Rio  Grande.  The  undertaking 
is  not  each  a  colossal  onu  as  might  be  supposed. 
Mosft  of  the  preliminary  survey  has  been  made, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  a  very  easy  route  can 
be  selected.  The  colnnistt^  will  do  tho  work.  For 
tho  first  forty  miles  the  roiid  will  bo  across  a  tree- 
less plain,  80  that  ties  will  have  to  bo  shipped  there 
from  the  north.  Tluit  will  take  cash,  and  so  will 
tha  rails  and  tho  rolling  stock.  They  estimate 
that  I'^OO.OOO  will  bo  necessary  to  build  the  first 
forty  miles.  This  they  propose  to  raise  by  tlie 
sale  to  the  working  people  of  the  north  of  in- 
come bonds  of  3^100  each.  After  tho  first  forty 
miles  are  completed  it  ia  believed  that  the  income 
of  the  road  will  furnish  all  the  money  necessary. 
It  will  run  through  the  ricliest  mining  country  in 
tho  world.  Many  of  the  mines  havo  for  years 
shipiwd  ore  on  burros  as  far  as  300  miles." 
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**Coia  home  at  once.     Twins  bom  last  nigbt.     Co»- 

gratnliitionfl.  D.  E.  liArBB.vcE." 

Great  Heaven  !  Twins  !  what  the  deuce  was  the 
matter  with  humanity  ?  Dash  it  all !  the  tele- 
gram must  be  for  some  other  fellow,  and  here  I 
have  been  frightenetl  out  of  my  wits  for  nothing. 
If  I  hatl  that  messenger  boy  I'd  wring  his  neck  I 
Made  me  pay  fifty  cents  on  the  thing,  too.  I 
turned  the  envelope  over — yes,  tho  address  was 
correct ;  my  name,  my  hotel.  Was  it  possible 
some  one  else  staying  in  tho  house  luul  the  same 
name  ?     I  walked  to  the  desk, 

"Anybody  in  the  house  by  the  name  of  Don- 
ald ?"  I  asked  the  clerk. 

'•Nobody  but  you,  Mr.  Donnld,  at  present.'' 

I  turned  away  with  a  sigh,  thanking  Heaven, 
however,  that  Beldcn  was  so  small  a  town,  the 
hotel  conld  not  afford  a  telegraph  office.  Other- 
wise, everybody  in  the  house  would  he  in  posses- 
sion of  my  secret,  and  I  would  have  been  the  talk, 
and  perhaps  -the  laughingstock,  of  the  place. 
Had  1  committed  a  murder  I  could  not  have  been 
more  anxious  for  concealrnent,  A  fellow  can  for- 
give the  ftilvent  of  one  baby^.bnt  two  !  I  was  dia- 
gtisted  with  ^  the  world,  and  especially  Helen. 
Jjighting  a  cigarette,  I  strolled  out  tho  door>  and 


down  the  street  to  the  brick  structnre  that  con- 
tained the  telegraph  office. 

Keaching  it,  I  marched  up  to  the  desk,  ex- 
claiming, savagely : 

*' You  sent  me  a  telegram  a  few  minutes  ago, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  must  bo  some 
mistake.  Will  yon  have  it  repeated,  and  demand 
the  number  of  the  house  and  the  street  the  mes- 
sage came  from  ?" 

The  man  obeyed,  anil  in  a  litdf-hour  I  left  the 
office  a  miserable,  downheaiteil  man,  for  the 
message  hatl  been  repcateil  and  I  was  now  con- 
vinced tho  tidings  were  true. 

I  could  not  get  of!  that  day,  bnt  the  next  I 
packed  my  trunk  and  was  away  on  the  afternoon 
train.  I  felt  more  settled  now,  and  began  to  view 
things  more  calmly  and  logically.  I  had  been 
married  two  years,  and,  while  my  salary  as  news- 
paper correspondent  supported  us  comfortably 
and  even  enabled  me  tu  save  something,  I  did  bj 
no  means  feel  able  to  bear  the  support  of  two 
children.  One  I  might  havo  been  reconciled  to, 
but  two  I  Great  Ciesar  !  I  could  not  digest  that 
"  two "  yet.  Why  couldn't  Helen  have  done 
thirds  tho  right  way  ?  And  why  couldn't  l>ora 
Laurence  have  imparted   tho  news  more  gently? 


4n 
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Then  remorse,  emanating  from  a  guilty  con~ 
Bcience,  took  complete  possession  of  me.  Had  I 
been  kind  to  Helen  in  tlie  last  year  ?  No.  The 
first  Year  I  had  taken  her  about  vith  me,  but 
finding  it  an  expensive  Inxury,  I  had  left  her  at 
home  with  the  promise  that  I  would  bo  with  her 
constantly.  I  did  go  home  occasionally,  but  not 
as  frequently  as  I  might  have  done  and  as  l^had 
promised  I  would  do.  Again  and  again  I  wa3 
within  an  hour's  ride  of  homo,  but  rather  than 
Bit  in  a  railway  car  for  that  length  of  time  I  de- 
prived myself  of  the  pleasure  of^sceing  my  wife, 
and  would  spend  the  evening  with  the  boys,  smok- 
ing, drinking  and  playing  cards.  And  I  was 
riraid  she  knew  it,  too.  Would  she  forgive  mo  ? 
].  wondered.  After  this,  I  vowed,  I  would  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  and  give  her  more  of  my  lime. 
Poor  girl !  I  had  not  been  near  her  for  two 
months  or  more,  and  was  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  her  all  that  time.  I  hoped  she  would  not  bear 
malice ;  and  I  really  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
that  anything  like  this  would  occur. 

At  last  the  train  pulled  into  Willowvillo,  and 
I  tnrned  cold  as  I  gathered  np  my  things  and 
thought  of  going  home.  On  the  way  up  I  bought 
some  hothouse  roses  as  a  propitiatory  offering 
to  Helen.  They  had  received  my  telegram  and 
wore  expecting  me,  for  my  aunt  Sarah,  Helen's 
slater  Dora  and  Miss  Martien  were  waiting  on  the 
veranda  to  greet  me. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  mother-in-law  is  not  hero  !" 
was  the  one  silver  thought  in  my  cloud. 

"Such  beauties  !"  gushed  Dora,  before  I  put 
my  foot  on  the  first  step. 

"Yes,  they  are  pretty,"  I  responded,  holding 
np  the  roses  for  better  inspection.  "  Got  them 
at  Pnrselle's." 

*'  Oh,  pshaw  !  I  don't  mean  the  flowers.  Who 
is  going  to  look  at  flowers  now  ?  I  moan  the  ba- 
bies !    One  looks  just  like  you  !" 

"  You  are  blessed,  Alan  Donald  ! — hlessed,  I 
say,  in  having  two  of  the  finest  children  I  ever 
8:iw,"  said  Aunt  Sarah,  solemnly.  "You  ought 
to  bo  a  proud  man,  Alan  Donald," 

**  Just  like  two  Dresden  china  figures,"  chimed 
in  Miss  Martien,  as  she  gave  me  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  to  shako. 

Dresden  china  would  bo  banished  for  pottery  if 
it  looked  like  what  I  saw  ten  minutes  later. 

"  Come  right  up,"  continued  Aunt  Sarah. 
"  Helen  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you  ;  you  have 
been  away  long  enough  this  time." 

"And  don't  wake  the  babies,"  dictated  Dora. 
"You  will  be  perfectly  crazy  about  them  in  a 
veek,  and  will  want  to  carry  them  downtown  to 
«how  them/* 

"  ni  be  hanged  if  I  do  I"  I  muttered. 


The  door  was  opened,  and  I  was  ushered  by  the 
three  women  into  a  room  where  Helen  reclined 
on  a  low  lounge,  looking  very  sweet  and  pretty, 
and  remarkably  well  under  the  circumstances.  I 
stooped  down,  kissed  her  tenderly,  patted  her 
face,  stroked  her  hands,  and  expressed  my  sorrow 
that  she  had  had  such  misfortune  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

'•  Misfortune  !"  she  re-echoed,  with  much 
strength  in  her  voice.  "  Oh,  Alan,  you  aro  so 
unappreciativo  !  to  speak  of  my  darlings  as  a 
misfortune  !" 

I  apologized,  and  the  three  women  glared  as 
though  I  had  offered  to  sacrifice  them. 

"But,  Helen,  dear,  this  is  quite  a  surprise  to 
me.     You  know  I  did  not  even  suspect " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  !  You  were  always  such  an 
unsuspicious  dear." 

"You  don't  even  ask  to  see  them,"  said  Annt 
Sarah,  reproachfully.  "  Nurse,  bring  the  treas- 
ures in." 

"I  shall  bring  one,"  gushed  Dora,  again;  "I 
can't  keep  my  hands  off  them  I"  and  presently  a 
stout  woman  entered,  carrying  one  bundle,  and 
Dora  followed,  bearing  nnotlier.  These  bundles 
were  unpeeled,  or,  rather,  the  tops  were  lifted  off, 
and  there  wero  presented  to  me  for  inspection 
two  of  the  ugliest  babies  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on.  I 
do  not  know  much  about  babies — they  all  look  alike 
to  me — only  I  know  some  aro  redder  than  othera, 
and  these  were  the  reddest  I  ever  saw.  ITgh  ! 
they  wanted  me  to  kiss  them,  but  I  couldn't — I 
took  an  oath  I  wouldn't,  so  I  made  my  mustache 
an  excuse. 

"One  is  a  boy  and  one  is  a  girl,"  explained 
Miss  Martien,  "  AVe  distinguish  them  by  the 
pink  and  blue  ribbons,  you  know." 

"  This  is  the  boy,"  said  Dora,  picking  out  the 
ugliest ;  "  and  he  looks  like  you.    Everybody  savs 

80," 

My  God  !  did  1  look  liko  that  toothless,  hair- 
less, snub-nosed  thing  ?  I  moaned.  I  wanted  to 
scream.  "  All  pride  must  some  day  have  a  fall," 
they  say,  but  mine  had  been  hurled  over  a  bot- 
tomless precipice  in  a  minute. 

"Dash  it  all,  Dora!  I  don't  look  like  that 
thing "  I  rebelled,  indignantly, 

"  Oh,  Alan,  dear,  to  talk  so  about  my  little  dar- 
lings !"  pleaded  Helen,  and  the  reproach  in  her 
voice  somehow  deterred  me  from  finishing  the 
sentence. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  hold  one  ?"  queried  Aunt 
Sarah.  "  You  may,  if  you  like,  but  you  must  be 
very  careful." 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  answered,  recoiling  ;  "  I  wouldn't 
dare ;  I — er — might — or — break  it  I" 

"AVell,  you  can't  put  your  hands  on  these 
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treasures^  Mr.  Donalil  !"  screamed  Dora,  authori- 
tatively, in  my  ear, 

I  could  have  choked  her — not  that  I  wanted  to 
touch  the  littto  beasts — I  mean  the  babies — but 
that  sho  sliauld  have  the  uudacity  to  dictate  to 
me  in  my  own  houso.  To  silcnco  her,  I  sougiit  a 
conversation  with  Ilclcn. 

"Has  it"  (iudicating  the  one  nearest  me)  "any 
teeth  r 

"Why,  Alan,  dear,  babies  are  never  born  with 
teeth  ;  and  please  Jo  not  call  them  'it.'     That  is 


Dora.  "  Two  cribs — they  cannot  sleep  together, 
you  know ;  two  baby  carriages — have  one  nphol- 
Btered  in  pink  and  one  in  blue,  Alan," 

"Anil,  Alan,  dear,"  continued  ITelen,  "when 
they  commence  to  go  out  they  must  havo  real  laco 
Toils— you  know  all  babies  havo  real  laco  veils 
nowadays." 

Go  out  I  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  hido  them 
forever  ! 

One  of  tlio  bundles  commenced  to  wriggle  and 
screw  up  its  face  just  then,  whilo  a  sound  similar 


PRESENTLY   A   STOLT   WOMAV   ENTROEO,  CAIIRTINO   OKK   niTNni,B.  AKD  !>ORA 
POLLUWKU,  UEAUINQ   ANOTIIEU.*' 


the  dear  little  girl  yon  are  speaking  of.  TVe  must 
bo  thinking  about  namea,  you  know,  and  you 
must  see  Mr.  Roberts  about  baptizing  them  soon 
— they  have  to  be  baptized,  you  know.  Have  you 
thought  over  any  names  you  would  like  to  givo 
them  ?  I  should  like  to  call  the  boy  *  Alan, *aftcr 
you."  And  then  she  sighed  and  closed  her  eyes 
80  wearily,  I  hadn't  tliu  heart  to  tell  her  that  I  did 
not  want  the  littlo  wretch  called  for  nie.  It 
looked  for  the  world  like  a  cartoon,  and  I  did  not 
want  a  parody  on  my  name. 

"  Oh,  they  will  need  so  many  things,"  spontcd 


to  the  midnight  miauling  of  a  cat  filled  the 
room. 

"  They  are  hungry," said  Pora,  "Never  mind, 
precious,  you  shall  have  something  in  a  minute." 

"Do  thoy  eat?*'  I  asked. 

"  Eat !    Alan  Donald  !*' 

"  Oh,  I  forgot ;  babies  don't  eat  when  they  aro 
first  hatched — I  mean  born.*' 

This  last  error  was  too  enormous  to  bo  noticed. 

"  You  ninst  go  now,"  said  Aunt  Sarah  ;  "you 
may  come  back  after  awhile." 

"And,  Alan,  dear,  will  you  see  about  the  criba 
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jkTid  carriagei  -  tb-morrow  F*?  asked  ii^en,  raising 
htt  head  slightly  from  fche  pilloir.  :    ', 

I  hesitated,  not  rolisiiing  the  idea  of  going 
downtown  to  buy  infant  paraphernalia.  The  cou- 
gnitulations  ivould  be  galling,  and  I  felt  sure  I 
would  brain  somebody  before  I  got  back.  Why 
the  deuce  didn't  people  condole,  instead  of  grasp- 
ing'my  hand  and  "wishing .me  joy,  old  boy/'^on 
the  accursed  luck  ?  :  ^ 

"Why  couldn't  Dora  go?"  I' remonstrated. 
-"She  seems  to  be  master  of  ceremonies  h're." 

"  Oh,  Alan,  don't  refuse  ;  all  fathers  d.^  that — 
buy  their  own  cribs  and  carriages.  Dora  is  so  in- 
experienced ;  and  besides  she  is  extravagant,  and 
might  go  far  beyond  our  means." 

"I'll  be  confounded  if  I  know  what  experience 
I  have  had  in  that  line,"  I  thought ;  but  I  bowed 
to  the  inevitable,  having  no  idea  of  giving  Dora 
the  run  of  my  pockotbook. 

"  I'll  go,  Helen,  I  said.  "  I  had  a  tooth  pulled 
without  gas  last  mouthy  and  I  guess  it  won't  be 
worse  than  that." 

By  this  time  both  babies  were  howling  like 
hyenas,  making  the  room  an  ear- piercing  bedlam, 

and  I  resolved  to  telegraph  the  T that  night, 

urging  them  to  order  me  to  another  State  without 
delay. 

"  Will  they  always  yell  like  this  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Worse !"  retorted  Dora,  who  had  not  been 
addressed,  and  whom  I  wanted  to  throttle.  "Just 
wait  until  they  are  six  months  old  !  then  you'll 
have  to  walk  the  floor  at  night." 

I  went  to  the  little  room  assigned  me — two  tiny 
mites  of  humanity  had  usurpod  the  spacious  bed- 
room that  used  to  be  mine,  and  I  must  put  up 
with  anything  now — threw  myself  into  a  chair, 
and  began  to  think. 

First,  I  must  curtail  some  of  my  useless  extrava- 
gances. It  was  hard  on  a  fellow,  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it. 

Opening  the  "  grip,"  I  took  out  writing  material 
and  proceeded  to  write  letters.  It  was  humiliat- 
ing, but  the  longer  I  waited  the  less  courage  I 
would  have,  so  I  made  the  plunge  then.  Carlton 
was  about  to  put  my  name  up  at  a  swell  club  in 
the  city,  and  as  I  knew  the  initiation  fee  and 
dues  would  be  heavy,  I  wrote  to  him  first,  telling 
him  not  to  present  my  application  for  the  present. 
I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  tell  him  about  the  in- 
crease in  my  family,  but  informed  him  that  a 
piece  of  ill  luck  forced  me  to  defer  the  pleasure. 
"I  can't  join  a  club  like  that  without  spending 
money  freely,  my  boy,  and  I  do  not  feel  able  to 
do  that  just  now,"  I  a<ided.  It  was  'like  sending 
ont  my  deatb  warrant,  but  I  did  it.  Then  I  wrote 
to  my  tailor.  Only  the  week  before  I  had  ordered 
a  handsome  suit  not  absolutely  needfui>  so  I  eoun- 


tJarnianded  the  ord^r,  and  :s4nt  out  several  similakr 
missives. 

i  .  The  next  morning— great  gods  !  will  I  dver 
forget  th.-it  next  morning  ? — I  wns  entreatedJito  go 
downtoVn  on  a  shopping  expedition.  i 

•  "  Don't  put  it  off  until  to-morrow,"  persuaded 
Helen,  "because  you  might  be  called  away  any 
day,  and  I  would  bo  like  io  have  the  darling  babies 
christened  before  you  go.  Have  you  thought 
about  nainesy  Alan  ?*'  '    :  /' ;     ' 

.1  No,  I  liitd  not  thought  about  nahiee,  but  I 
didn't  care  a  rap  what  they  were  called — anything 
would  do,  I  thought. 

"Oh,  Alan  !  Alan  1  you  will  kill  me !"  moaned 
Helen.  **  J/y  babies  ! — they  are  my  babies  you 
are  abusing."  And  I  hastily  endeavored  to  smooth 
over  my  thouglitlessness,  for  the  sight  of  a  woman 
in  tears  always  makes  mo  want  to  swear.  All  this 
time  Dora  and  Miss  Martien  were  dangling  the 
little  demons  before  my  face,  and  the  one  Dora 
held  leered  at  mo  with  eyes  the  color  of  butter- 
milk. 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Alan 
Donald,"  snapped  Dora,  ''to  talk  that  way  to 
your  poor  sick  wife  !" 

It  made  my  heart  lighter  when  I  remembered 
that  Dora  spent  her  life  with  my  mother-in-law 
and  meek  humility  was  her  portion  at  home. 

"  I  have  looked  through  the  whole  dictionary 
and  cannot  find  two  names  good  enough  for 
them,"  put  in  Helen. 

To  restore  peace  ::nd  harmony,  I  promised  to 
write  to  the  minister  and  then  go  downtown  and 
purchase  two  cribs  and  two  baby  carriages.  The 
nurse  wheeled  a  desk  before  me,  and  I  wrote : 

'*  DxAs  Mr.  Bobbbts  :  I  have  had  the  misfortnne  to  have 
twins,  and  vould  like  for  you  to  come  up  Thursday  after- 
noon and  baptize  them,  as  I  may  be  caUed  away  from  home 
at  any  day.  Yours  very  truly,  Alan  Donald." 

"  That  will  never  do  I  That  is  terrible  !  That 
is  sacrilegious  !"  shrieked  all  the  women  when  I 
read  the  note  aloud.  "  Why  will  you  persist  in 
calling  the  treasures  a  misfortune  ?" 

Then,  with  the  aid  of  the  four,  i  wrote  some- 
thing quite  different  which  broke  the  news  more 
gently  to  our  rector,  and  was  pronounced  "quite 
correct "  by  the  odious,  officious  Dora.  Sealing 
this,  I  got  my  overcoat  and  hat,  was  coached  for 
the  shopping  expedition,  and  set  out  to  do  the 
most  galling  thiug  of  my  lifo. 

"  Only  select  the  things,  Alan,"  had  been  Hel- 
en's parting  injunction  ;  "  but  they  are  not  to  be 
sent  up  until  next  week,  and,  of  course,  we  will 
not  pay  for  thom  nn:,il  they  are  delivered." 

When  I  got  to  the  furniture  store  I  oame  boldly 
out  with  what  I  wanted. 
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"  Cribs  ?  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Walk  this  why.  pleas??," 
returned  the  man,  politely,  looking  ustonishetl, 
Ufjvertlieless,  for  he  knew  wlto  I  was,  and  that 
this  was  the  firtit. 

**  Now,  our  lino  is  rather  low  ut  present,"  be- 
gan the  clerk  ;  ''but  if  yoa  wunt  Boniethln^  real 
hiiudsoine,  1  can  get  yoa  one  out  from  the  city  in 
tliree  days." 

"No,  never  mind  ;  anything  you  have  will  do." 

Seven  or  eight  criba  were  rolled  out  for  my  in- 
spection, and  I  selected  one.  Then  the  hard  part 
came. 

•'  I  want — er — two  of  thera,"  I  blurted  out, 

**  Corcainly,  air,"  replied  the  clork,  but  he 
looked  as  tliongh  he  thought  I  hud  oj^ened  a 
foundling  hospital. 

"  Nut  to  be  delivered  until  next  week,  and  will 
bo  paid  for  when  delivered,*'  I  said,  as  I  turned 
t(»  go. 

•'  What  kind  of  mattresses  will  you  have,  sir  ? 
— I  mean  what  quality  of  hair  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  what  you  put  in  them  ;  suit 
yourself."  Then  my  conscience  smote  me  for 
indifference  to  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  1 
added  :  "  Give  me  the  best  you  have." 

The  next  i>urchase  required  more  nerve,  for  the 
proprietor  was  a  }>Gr8onal  friend  and  all  the  clerks 
knew  me  rather  well. 

**  Itarr,"  1  began,  boldly,  as  he  shook  me 
warmly  by  the  hand,  "  I  want  to  look  at  baby 
carriages." 

"  Been  made  a  godfather,  Mr.  Donald  ?"  he 
asked,  as  we  walked  together  toward  the  back  of 
the  store. 

Barr  was  talkative,  and  of  a  most  inquiring 
mind.  You  could  not  price  an  article  in  his  store 
that  he  did  not  want  to  know  who  it  was  for  and 
all  about  it ;  yet  he  was  such  a  good-natured,  ac- 
commodating fellow,  nobody  ever  thought  of  re- 
senting what  lie  was  pleased  to  term  *' interest." 
I  knew  he  would  learn  the  truth  some  time,  so  I 
smiled  weakly  and  replied  : 

"  No ;  the  fact  is,  I've — I  mean  my  wife  has 
twins." 

"  What!  You  don't  say  bo  !"  broke  ont  Barr, 
joyously,  catching  both  my  hands  in  his  own  and 
nearly  shaking  my  arms  from  their  sockets.  *•  My 
dear  fellow,  1  wish  you  all  the  joy  in  the  world  1" 

He  seemed  confoundedly  happy  over  my  poor 
luck,  and  I  couldn't  make  out  if  he  was  joyous 
because  they  did  not  belong  to  him.  or  because 
be  was  going  to  sell  mo  two  baby  carriages. 

"W^ell,  well,  well!"  he  kept  repeating,  as  he 
rolled  out  one  vehicle  after  another  and  invited 
me  to  try  them  to  sec  how  easily  they  would  go. 
"  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  all  my  life.  Boys 
or  girls  P    And  which  one  looks  like  its  father  ?" 


'*  Neither  one,"  I  replied,  curtly.  "  How  ttiuch 
is  that  carriage  ?" 

'*  Forty  dollars.  The  upholstering  is  very  fine  ; 
silk  plush  and  hair  cushions.  The  parasols  will 
bo  extra.  Of  course  you'll  want  handsome  lao« 
lined  with  silk.  This  16  only  a  sample  ;  we  up- 
holster the  carriages  to  order,  and  order  parasols 
from  the  qity." 

'*  Give  me  something  cheaper  ;  twtf  carriages 
will  be  eighty  dollars,  and  the  parasols  will  run 
them  up  to  a  hundred.  1  can't  afford  that  ;  I've 
just  bought  cribs." 

*•  But  the  first,  you  know,  Mr.  Donald  ;  and 
iwinit — just  think  of  that !" 

*'  Can't  hcl])  it ;  give  me  something  cheaper." 

*'  This  is  a  nice  one,"  he  weut  on.  hauling  out 
aitothcr,  "and  it's  quite  reasonable.  Just  roll 
that  across  the  floor  and  seo  how  easy  it  nins." 

*'  You  don't  expect  me  to  roll  thorn  about,  do 
you  ?"I  exclaimed,  indignantly,  and  declining  his 
offer. 

All  this  time  Barr  was  explaining  my  good  fort* 
une  (P)  to  the  clerks  and  everybody  who  came  into 
the  store,  and  I  was  receiving  congratulations  on 
all  sides.  I  never  cot^ld  understand  why  the 
deuce  they  congratulated  me  ;  /  didn't  have 
them. 

*'  ril  take  those  two,"  I  said,  anxious  to  get 
out  of  the  ]dace  ;  "  one  is  to  be  in  pink  and  the 
other  in  blue,  and  they  are  to  be  sent  up  next 
week." 

**  Lunch  is  ready,"  said  Annie,  as  she  opened 
the  front  door.  *'  If  you  will  wnlk  into  the  din- 
ing room  ril  serve  it  at  once.  Let  me  take  yoQr 
coat  and  hat." 

I  went  into  the  dining  room,  and  there,  at  the 
hea*l  of  the  table,  sat — Helen!  Around  her  were 
Miss  Martien  and  that  detestable  Dora,  choking 
with  laughter,  while  Aunt  Sarah  sat  near,  making 
tea. 

**  By  Jove.  Helen  !  are  you  mad  P  This  will 
kill  you  I  Let  me  carry  you  right  np  again  I" 
and  a  horrible  fear  crossed  my  mind  that  she 
never  would  recover  from  this  imprudence, 

**Alau,  dear,"  she  begun,  laughing  fit  to  split 
her  sides  and  putting  her  white  hand  on  my  arm, 
*'  we  cannot  keep  the  joke  any  longer,  for  I  hato 
to  stay  upstairs,  and  I  do  hate  to  see  you  so  wor- 
ried, so  I  am  going  to  tell.  It  is  all  a  joke  about 
the  babies  ;  they  dou't  belong  to  us  at  all.  I  only 
borrowed  them  for  the  occasion,  just  to  fool  you 
with  and  have  some  fun.  Now  dou*t  get  angry 
with  me,  dear,  niid  I  promise  never  to  dcoeirfi 
you  again." 

Screams  of  laughter  followed  this  confession, 
and  the  cold  perspiration  stood  out  on  my  face  u 
I  tried  to  suppress  my  anger. 
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*'l  am  glad  to  hear  the  troth/'  I  burst  oat, 
"but  I  don't  see  where  the  fun  comes  in.  You'vo 
made  mo  make  an  infernal  aaa  of  myself  all  over 
the  town  I  Why  did  you  let  me  write  that  note 
to  tho  rector  V 

"  It  did  not  go,  dear." 

"  And  hero  I've  bought  two  cribs  and  baby  car- 
riages— yon  can  pay  for  those  out  of  your  montlily 
allowance;  maclam  !'' 

"The  orders  will  bo  countermanded  this  very 
afternoon,"  reassured  Helen,  who  Avas  not  laugh- 
ing so  much  when  she  saw  I  wa3  angrier  than  she 
reckoned  on. 

"  Did  Barr  know  ?  Was  ho  also  aiding  you  to 
make  a  fool  of  me  ?" 

"No;  he  had  no  idea  it  was  a  trick — ho  was 
fooled  as  much  as  you  were.  Don't  be  so  hard 
on  us,  Alan — I  did  not  think  you  would  be  so 
angry,  or  else  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  for  the 
world." 

And  here  Helen  burst  into  tears.  I  was  furi- 
ous, and  did  not  even  attempt  to  comfort  her. 
Her  prank  had  upset  my  mind  for  over  forty- 
eight  hours,  caused  me  to  withdraw  my  narao 
from  presentation  to  tho  club,  and  worst  of  all, 
had  caused  mo  to  make  an  ass  of  myself  down- 
town. 

Of  course,  tho  boys  would  get  hold  of  the 
matter  and  I  would  never  hear  the  end. 

"And  you,  too.  Aunt  Sarah," I  said,  reproach- 
fully ;  *'  I  never  did  think  you  could  enter  into  a 
conspiracy  against  me." 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  take  it  eo  seriously, 
and  the  girls  begged  so  hard  ;  and  then  I  thought 
you  deserved  a  little  lesson  for  leaving  Helen  alone 
sncl)  a  length  of  time  when  you  have  been  so  near 
for  two  months.  Drink  some  tea,  eat  your  lunch- 
eon and  then  you  will  feel  better,"  was  all  the 
apology  I  got  from  Aunt  Sarah. 

"Really,  Alan,  one  would  think,  from  your 
manner,  that  you  were  disappointed  that  the 
babies  are  not  yours  after  all  T'  loftily  observed 
Miss  Dora. 

I  always  hated  Dora,  and  resolved  then  and 
thero  to  spend  moro  time  at  my  homo  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  her  away  from  it,  I  am  going 
to  try  to  marry  her  to  Tom  Gibson — he  will  make 
her  tho  most  wretched  husband  of  any  man  I 
know,  and  then  I  shall  feel  avenged. 

That  afternoon,  Dora,  Miss  Martien  and  Aunt 
Sarah  went  home,  and  Helen  and  I  were  left 
alono.  She,  poor  girl,  wept  and  showed  such  a 
repentant  spirit,  I  graciously  condescended  to 
make  friends  again. 

"Where  did  you  pick  up  those  babies?"  I 
asked,  when  she  was  explaining  the  affair  all  over 
to  me  that  evenin^f. 


"Tho  woman  who  was  with  them — the  nurse, 
yon  know — is  tho  mother,  and  they  are  three 
weeks  old.  Sho  lives  in  one  of  those  small  honsca 
in  the  back  lane,  and  when  I  feel  charitably  in- 
clined I  go  thero  to  expend  feelings  and  small 
change.  Wo  engaged  her  for  last  evening  and 
this  morning,  and  borrowed  some  of  Mrs.  Lacy'a 
elegant  baby  clothes." 

'  About  a  week  from  that  time  I  remarked  to 
Helen  that  I  would  have  to  leave  her  again^-only 
for  a  short  time — but  before  I  went  I  should  like 
to  givo  a  dinner  at  Terry's  new  restaurant  to  a 
few  of  our  friends. 

"Only  an  informal  affair,  you  know,  and  it  will 
be  much  less  trouble  given  there  than  at  homo. 
Besides,  Terry  is  just  starting  out,  and  we  must 
encourage  him." 

Helen  clapped  her  hands  with  delight,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"  That  will  bo  lovely  !  AVe  will  have  Dora,  of 
course  ?" 

"Oh,  certainly ;  nothing  in  this  family  would 
be  a  success  without  Dora." 

"And  Evelyn  Martien  and "' 

"  Yes  ;  you  will  invite  the  girls,  and  let  each  in- 
vito her  escort," 

"That's  the  very  thing!"  exclaimed  Helen.  "It 
will  be  so  original,  and  as  I  know  who  each  girl 
will  invite,  it  will  bo  quite  a  family  party." 

"Let  me  see,"!  mused.  -,  "I  want  it  to  be  a 
success,  so  I  must  think  up  some  kind  of  a  sur- 
prise— I  guess  I  can  fix  up  something," 

"Yes,  a  dance  afterward,  or " 

"I'll  have  something  anyway — you  can  tell 
them  a  dinner  and  some  kind  of  a  surprise  after- 
ward," 

Helen  was  jubilant ;  bade  her  guests  ;  unpacked 
her  best  dinner  dress,  and  held  several  consulta- 
tions with  Dora  about  the  way  they  should  wear 
their  hair. 

To  Terry,  a  good-natured  fellow,  I  unfolded 
my  plans,  and  he  assisted  mo  ably  in  carrying 
them  out.  The  arrangement  was  that  all  should 
meet  at  my  mother-in-law's  house  and  from  there 
go  to  dinner  in  a  body ;  but  that  evening  I  in- 
formed Helen  that  the  perfection  of  several  minor 
details  would  force  me  to  leave  her  at  her 
mother's  to  come  with  the  rest,  while  I  went  on 
to  Terry's,  where  I  should  meet  her  and  them 
later  on. 

At  eight  o'clock  I  was  in  the  night  express,  on 
my  way  to  Baltimore,  and  my  assembled  guests, 
gorgeous  in  all  the  paraphernalia  and  war  paint 
they  possessed,  buoyant  with  the  prospect  of  an 
exhilarating  evening,  were  ascending  tho  stairs 
en  masse,  escorted  by  two  of  Terry's  most  pompous 
waiters,  who  bowed,  scraped,  took  overcoats  and 
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wraps,  oponed  the  privafco  dining  room  and  showed    sparkled  and  intensified  the  glowing  letters  which 
— no  table,  no  dinner,  no  nowers,  no  favors;  only    rend  :  "  With  the  Compliments  of  the  Twins  ?' 
a  row  of  gas  jets  twinkling  across  the  wall,  which        Thus  I  liquidated  my  debt  to  that  crowd  \ 
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Ax  idea  was  suggested  to  ray  companion  in  a 
hunting  cxcursiou  that  promised  us  plenty  of 
both  sport  and  venison  for  the  next  hunt,  which 
was  to  take  place  by  night.  This  idea  he  com- 
municated to  mo  for  my  approval.  I  readily  gave 
my  consent,  as  I  saw  in  the  proposal  the  chances 
of  enjoying  a  very  rare  sport.  That  sport  was  to 
bo  a  fire  hunt ;  but  not  as  nsnally  practiced  among 
backwoodsmen,  by  carrying  a  torch  through  the 
woods.  Our  torch  was  to  float  upon  the  water, 
while  wo  wore  snugly  seated  beside  it ;  in  other 
words,  we  would  carry  our  torch  in  a  canoe,  and, 
floating  downstream,  would  shoot  the  deer  that 
happened  to  bo  upon  the  banks  drinking,  or  cool- 
ing their  hoofs  in  llio  water. 

I  had  heard  of  the  plan,  but  had  never  prac- 
ticed it,  although  I  was  desirous  of  so  doing. 
Dick  had  often  killed  deer  in  this  way,  and  there- 
fore knew  all  about  it.  It  was  agreed  then  that 
upon  the  following  night  \vc  would  try  the  experi- 
ment. 

During  the  next  day  Dick  and  I  proceeded  in 
our  preparations  without  saying  anything  to  any- 
one. It  was  our  design  to  keep  our  night  hunt  a 
secret,  lest  wo  might  bo  unsuccessful  and  get 
langhed  at  for  our  pains.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  we  succeed  in  killing  a  goodly  number  of 
long-tails,  it  would  bo  time  enough  to  let  it  bo 
known  how  wo  had  managed  matters. 

Wo  had  little  difllcnlty  in  keeping  our  designs 
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to  ourselves.  Everyone  was  busy  with  his  own 
affairs,  and  took  no  heed  of  our  manoeuvres. 
Our  chief  difficulty  lay  in  procuring  a  boat ;  but 
for  the  consideration  of  a  few  loads  of  powder  wo 
at  length  borrowed  an  old  canoo  that  belonged  to 
one  of  the  Flathead  Indians,  a  sort  of  hanger-on 
of  the  post.  This  craft  was  simply  a  log  of  the 
Cottonwood  (Popnlns  candicans),  rudely  hollowed 
out  by  means  of  an  ax,  and  slightly  rounded  at 
the  ends  to  produce  the  canoo  shape.  It  was  that 
species  of  water  craft  popularly  known  through- 
out Western  America  as  a  ''dugout,"  a  phraso 
which  explains  itself.  It  was  both  old  and  rick- 
ety, but  after  a  short  inspection  Blue  Dick  de- 
clared it  would  do  **  first-rate.'' 

Our  next  movo  was  to  prepare  our  torch.  For 
this  we  had  to  mako  an  excursion  to  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  where  wo  found  the  very  material 
we  wanted — the  dry  knots  of  the  pitch-pine  tree 
(Pinus  rigida).  A  largo  segment  of  birch  bark 
was  then  sought  for  and  obtained,  and  onr  im- 
plements were  complete.  At  twilight  all  was 
ready,  and  stepping  into  our  dugout,  we  jmddled 
silently  downstream. 

As  soon  as  we  had  got  out  of  the  neighborhood 
of  the  post  wo  lighted  our  torch.  This  was 
placed  in  a  large  frying  pan  out  upon  the  bow, 
and  was  in  reality  rather  a  fire  of  pino  knots  than 
a  torch.  It  blazed  np  brightly,  throwing  a  glare 
over  tho  surface  of  tho  stream,  and  reflecting  in 
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r«d  light  every  object  upon  both  banks.  We,  on 
the*  other  hand,  were  completely  hidden  from 
view  by  meant  of  the  bii-ch-bark  screen,  Avhich 
fatood  up  between  us  and  the  torch. 

As  Boon  as  we  were  fairly  under  way  I  yielded 
up  the  paddle  to  Dick,  who  now  assigned  to  him- 
self the  double  office  of  guiding  the  dugout  and 
keeping  the  torch  trimmed.  I  was  to  look  to  the 
shooting,  80,  placing  my  trusty  rifle  across  my 
thighs,  I  sat  alternately  scanning  both  banks  as 
wo  glided  along. 

"Yonder  !"  muttered  a  voice  that  roused  me 
from  my  reverie. 

It  was  Dick  wlio  spoke  ;  and  in  the  dark  shad- 
ow of  the  birch  bark  I  could  see  one  of  his  arms 
extended,  and  pointing  to  tlie  right  bank.  My 
eyes  followed  the  direction  indicated  ;  they  soon 
rusted  upon  two  small  objects,  that  from  the 
darker  background  of  the  foliage  appeared  bright 
and  luminous.  These  objects  were  round  and 
close  to  each  other ;  and  at  a  glance  I  knew  them 
to  be  the  eyes  of  some  animal  reflecting  the  light 
of  our  torch. 

My  companion  whisi>ered  me  that  they  were 
the  eyes  of  a  deer.  I  took  sight  with  my  rifle, 
aiming  as  nearly  as  I  could  midway  between  the 
luminous  spots.  I  pulled  trigger,  and  my  true 
piece  cracked  like  a  whip.  The  report  was  not  loud 
enough  to  drown  the  noises  that  came  back  from 
the  shore.  There  was  a  rustling  of  leaves,  fol- 
lowed by  a  plunge  as  of  some  body  falling  into 
the  water. 

Dick  tnrned  the  head  of  the  dugout  and  pad- 
dled her  up  to  the  bank.  The  torch,  blazing 
brightly,  lit  up  the  scene  ahead  of  us,  and  our 
eyes  were  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  fine  buck  that 
lukd  fallen  dead  into  the  river.  He  was  about  be- 
ing drawn  into  the  eddy  of  the  cut-rent,  bat  Dick 
prevented  this,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  antlera, 
soon  deposited  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  dugout. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  sport  was  extremely 
exciting ;  and  we  had  got  many  miles  from  the 
post  without  thinking  either  of  the  distance  or 
the  fact  that  we  should  be  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  piiddling  the  old  Flathead's  canoe 
every  inch  of  the  way  back  again. 

The  first  thing  that  suggested  a  return  to 
either  of  us  was  the  fact  that  our  pine  knots  had 
run  out ;  Dick  had  just  piled  the  last  of  them  in 
the  frying  pan.  At  this  moment  a  noise  sounded 
in  our  ears  that  caused  us  some  feelings  of  alarm. 
It  was  the  noise  of  falling  water. 

The  first  impulse  of  my  companion,  upon  catch- 
ing the  sound,  was  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
dugout,  which  in  a  few  seconds  he  succeeded  in 
doing  ;  but  by  this  time  our  torch  had  shown  us 
that  there  was  a  sharp  turning  in  the  river,  with 


a  long  reaoh  of  smooth  water  below.  The  cas- 
cade, therefore,  could  not  be  in  our  stream,  but 
in  some  tributary  that  fell  into  it  near  the  bend. 
On  seeing  this,  Dick  turned  his  paddle,  and  per- 
mitted the  dugout  once  more  to  float  with  the 
current.  We  could  see  the  fall  at  a  little  distance/ 
through  the  branches  of  tlie  trees  ;  and  as  wo 
swept  on  its  foaming  sheet  reflected  the  light  of 
our  torch  like  shining  metal. 

We  had  scarcely  passed  this  point  when  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a  pair  of  fiery  orbs  that 
glistened  out  of  some  low  bushes  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  I  saw  that  they  were  the  eyes 
of  some  animal,  but  what  kind  of  animal  I  could 
not  guess.  I  knew  they  were  not  the  eyes  of  a 
deer.  Their  peculiar  scintillation,  their  lesser 
size,  the  wide  space  between  them,  all  convinced 
me  that  they  were  not  deer's  eyes.  Moreover, 
they  moved  at  times  as  if  the  head  of  the  animal 
was  carried  about  in  irregular  circles.  This  is 
never  the  case  with  the  eyes  of  a  deer,  which 
either  pass  hurriedly  from  point  to  point,  or  re- 
main with  a  fixed  and  steadfast  gaze.  I  knew, 
therefore,  it  Mas  no  deer ;  but-  no  matter  what,  it 
was  some  wild  creature,  and  all  are  alike  game  to 
the  prairie  hunter. 

I  took  aim  and  pulled  the  trigger.  While 
doing  BO  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  companion 
warning  me,  as  I  thought,  not  to  fire.  I  won- 
dered at  this  admonition,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
heed  it,  for  it  had  been  uttered  almost  simnltane- 
ously  with  the  report  of  my  rifle, 

I  first  looked  to  the  bank  to  witness  the  effect 
of  my  shot.  To  my  great  surprise  the  eyes  were 
still  there,  gleaming  from  the  bushes  as  brightly 
UB  evbr  I  Had  I  missed  my  aim  ?  It  is  true  the 
voice  of  my  companion  had  somewhat  disconcerted 
me  ;  but  I  still  believed  that  my  bullet  must 
have  sped  truly,  as  it  had  been  delivered  with  a 
good  aim. 

As  I  turned  to  Dick  for  an  explanation  a  new 
sound  fell  upon  my  ears  that  explained  all,  at  the 
same  time  causing  me  no  slight  feeling  of  alarm.' 
It  was  a  sound  not  unlike  that  sometimes  uttered 
by  terrified  swine,  but  still  louder  and  more  threat- 
ening. I  knew  it  well — I  knew  it  was  the  snort 
of  the  grizzly  bear. 

Of  all  American  animals,  the  grizzly  bear  is  the 
most  to  be  dreaded.  Armed  or  unarmed,  man  is 
no  match  for  him,  and  even  the  courageous  hunter 
of  these  parts  shuns  the  encounter.  This  was 
why  my  companion  had  admonished  me  not  to 
Are.  I  thought  I  had  missed  ;  it  was  not  so. 
My  bullet  had  hit  and  stung  the  fierce  brute  to 
madness  ;  and  a  quick  cracking  among  the 
bushes  was  immediately  followed  by  a  heavy 
plunge,  and  the  bear  was  iu  the  water. 
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"  Qxjod  heavens  !  he's  after  ns  I"  cried  Dick,  in 
accents  of  alarm,  at  the  same  time  propelling  the 
dugout  with  all  his  might.  It  proved  true  enough 
that  the  bear  was  after  us,  and  the  very  first  plungo 
had  brought  his  nose  almost  up  to  the  side  of  the 
canoe.  However,  a  few  well-directed  strokes  of 
tlio  paddle  set  us  iu  quick  motion,  and  we  were 
soon  gliding  rapidly  downstream,  followed  by  the 
enraged  animal,  that  every  now  aud  then  uttered 
oue  of  his  fierce  snorts. 

What  rendered  oar  situation  a  terrible  one  wus 
that  we  could  not  now  see  the  bear  nor  tell  how 
fur  he  might  be  from  us.  All  to  the  rear  of  the 
canoe  was  of  a  pitchy  darkness,  in  consequence 
of  the  screen  of  birch  bark.  No  object  could  be 
distinguished  in  that  direction,  and  it  was  only 
by  hearing  him  that  we  could  tell  he  was  still 
some  yards  off.  The  snorts,  however,  were  more 
or  less  distinct  as  heard  amid  the  varying  roar  of 
the  waterfall ;  and  sometimes  they  seemed  as  if 
the  snout  from  which  they  proceeded  was  close 
up  t(i  our  stern.  We  knew  that  if  ho  once  laid 
his  paw  upon  the  canoe  we  should  either  be 
sunk  or  compelled  to  leap  out  and  swim  for  it. 
We  knew,  moreover,  that  such  uu  event  would 
be  certain  death  to  one  of  us  at  least.  I  need 
hardly  affirm  that  my  companion  used  his  paddle 
with  tho  energy  of  despair.  I  assisted  him  as 
much  as  was  in  my  power  with  the  butt  end  of 
my  gun,  which  was  empty ;  on  account  of  the 
liurry  and  darkness,  I  had  not  attempted  to  re- 
load it. 

We  had  shot  downstream  for  a  hundred  yards 
or  80,  and  were  about  congratulating  ourselves  on 
the  prospect  of  an  escape  from  the  boar,  when  a 
new  object  of  dread  presented  itself  to  our  terri- 
fied imaginations. 

This  object  was  the  sound  of  falling  water,  bat 
not  as  before  coming  from  some  tributary  stream. 
No,  it  was  a  fall  of  the  river  upon  which  we  were 
floating,  and  evidently  only  a  short  distance  below 
ns  !  We  were,  in  fact,  within  less  than  oue  hun- 
dred yards  of  it. 

Our  excitement  in  consequence  of  being  pur- 
sued by  the  bear,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
sough  of  the  cascade  above  still  filled  our  ears, 
had  prevented  us  from  perceiving  this  new  danger 
until  we  had  approached  it. 

A  shout  of  terror  and  warning  from  my  com- 
panion seemed  the  echo  of  one  I  had  myself  ut- 
tered. Both  of  us  understood  the  peril  of  our 
situation,  and  both,  without  speaking  another 
word,  set  about  attempting  to  stop  the  boat. 

We  paddled  with  all  our  strength,  he  with  the 
oar,  while  I  used  the  flat  butt  of  my  rifle.  We 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  her  to  a  sort  of  equi- 
librium, and  were  in  ho|)eB  of  being  able  to  force 


her  toward  tho  bank,  when  all  at  once  we  heard 
a  heavy  object  strike  against  the  stern.  At  the 
same  moment  the  bow  rose  up  in  the  air,  aud  a 
number  of  tho  burning  pine  knots  fell  back  into 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  They  still  continued  to 
blaze,  and  their  light,  now  falling  toward  the 
stern,  showed  us  a  fearful  object. 

The  bear  had  seized  hold  of  the  dugout,  and 
his  fierce  head  and  long,  curving  claws  were  vis- 
ible over  the  edge.  Although  the  little  craft 
danced  about  upon  the  water  and  was  likely  to  bo 
turned  keel  upward,  the  animal  showed  no  inten- 
tion of  relaxing  hia  hold  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  every  nionieut  mounting  higher  into  the 
canoe. 

Our  peril  was  now  extreme.  We  knew  it,  aud 
the  knowledge  half  paralyzed  us.  Both  of  us 
had  started  up,  and  for  some  moments  half  sat, 
half  crouched,  uncertain  how  to  act.  ShoiiUl  we 
use  the  paddles  aud  get  the  canoe  ashore,  it  would 
only  be  to  throw  oui*selve3  into  the  juws  of  the 
bear.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  could  not  remain 
as  we  were,  for  in  a  few  seconds  we  should  be 
drifted  over  the  falls ;  and  how  high  these  were 
we  knew  not.  We  had  never  heard  of  them  ; 
they  might  be  fifty  feet,  they  might  be  a  hundred. 
High  enough  they  were,  no  doubt,  to  precipitate 
us  into  eternity. 

The  prospect  was  appalling,  and  our  thoughts 
ran  mpidly.  Quick  action  was  required.  I  could 
think  of  no  other  than  to  lean  sternward  and 
strike  at  tho  bear  with  my  clubbed  rifle.  At  the 
same  time  I  called  upon  my  companion  to  puddle 
for  the  shore.  We  preferred,  under  all  circum- 
stances, risking  the  chances  of  a  laud  eucouuter 
with  our  grizzly  antagonist. 

I  had  succeeded  iu  keeping  the  bear  out  of  the 
canoe  by  several  well-planted  blows  upon  the 
snout,  and  Dick  was  equally  successful  iu  forcing 
the  dugout  nearer  to  the  bank,  when  a  sharp 
crack  reached  my  ears,  followed  by  a  terrified  cry 
from  my  companion. 

I  glanced  suddenly  round  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  these  demonstrations.  Dick  held  in  his  hand 
a  short  round  stick,  which  I  recognized  as  the 
shaft  of  the  paddle.  The  blade  had  suapped  off, 
and  i^as  floating  away  on  the  surface. 

AVe  were  now  helpless.  The  Vihiage  of  t!ie 
canoe  was  no  longer  possible.  Over  the  falls  she 
must  go. 

We  thought  of  leaping  out,  but  it  was  too  late. 
We  were  almost  upon  the  edge,  and  the  black 
current  that  bore  our  craft  along  would  have  car- 
ried our  bodies  with  like  velocity.  We  could  not 
have  made  a  dozen  strokes  before  we  should  be 
swept  to  the  brink  ;  it  was  too  late. 

We  both  saw  this;  and  each  knew  tho  feelings 
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of  the  other,  for  we  felt  alike.  Neither  gpokc ; 
but  cronching  down  and  holdiner  the  gunwales  of 
the  canoe,  we  awaited  the  awful  moment.  The 
bear  seemed  to  have  some  apprehension  as  well  ; 
for,  instead  of  coutiuuiug  his  endeavors  to  climb 


into  the  canoe,  he  contented  himgclf  with  holding 

fast  to  the  stern,  evidently  under  sonio  ahirm. 
The  torch  still  blazed  and  the  canoe  was  cateliiug 
fire;  perhaps  this  it.  was  that  alarmed  t lie  bear. 
The  last  circumstance  gave  us  at  the  moment  bnt 
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little  coQcecn  ;  tlio  greater  danger  eclipsed  the 
less.  We  hud  hardly  noticed  it,  'vrhen  we  felt  that 
wo  were  going  over. 

The  cauoe  shot  forward  as  if  propelled  by  some 
projectile  force.  Then  came  a  loud  crash,  as 
though  we  had  dropped  upon  a  hard  rock.  Water 
and  spray  and  froth  were  dashed  over  our  bodies  ; 
and  the  next  moment,  to  our  surprise,  as  well  as 
delight,  wo  felt  ourselves  still  alive,  and  seated  in 
the  canoe,  which  was  floating  gently  in  still, 
smooth  water. 

It  was  quite  dark,  for  the  torch  had  been  ex- 


tinguished ;  but  oTcn  in  the  darkuoss  wc  could 
perceive  the  bear  swimming  and  floundering  near 
the  boat.  To  our  great  satisfaction  we  saw  him 
heading  for  the  shore,  and  widening  tho  distance 
between  himself  and  us  with  all  tho  haste  he 
could  make.  The  nncxpected  precipitation  over 
tho  falls  had  cooled  his  courage,  if  not  his  hos- 
tility. 

Dick  and  I  heeded  the  canoe,  now  half  full 
of  water,  for  the  opposite  bank,  which  we  con- 
trived to  reach  by  using  the  rifle  and  our  hands 
as  paddles. 


MET   ON    THE    MIDWAY. 

By  Hklen  M.  Winslow. 


Melinda  Maybcky  rode  down  through  tho 
Midway  Phiisance  in  a  wheeled  chair.  Directly 
in  front  of  her  stalked  three  Nubians  ia  faded 
blue  costumes,  which  she  mentally  termed  **  out- 
landish." A  group  of  Turks  in  full  trousers  and 
red  fezes  sauntered  toward  her.  A  couple  of 
ferocious  Prussian  soldiers  were  at  her  left,  play- 
fully teasing  a  Javanese  boy.  In  tho  distance, 
scattered  among  the  crowds  of  Americans — well 
dressed,  according  to'  our  codo  of  fashion,  but 
doubtless  as  "  outlandish  "  in  tho  eyes  of  these 
strange  people  as  they  seemed  to  Miss  Melinda — 
were  an  Egyptian,  a  Moor,  a  Bedouin,  a  Cossack. 
At  one  side,  as  she  drew  nearer  the  Chinese  The- 
atre, its  almond-eyed  orchestra  sent  forth  terrible 
bursts  of  sound,  whanging  their  various  unnam- 
able  instruments  with  fiendish  Celestial  glee. 
Miss  Maybury  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  and 
ejaculated  tho  one  expression  comprehensible  to 
all  nations,  ''Humph  !'' 

Her  patient  college  boy  hurried  his  pace,  run- 
ning tho  chair  against  a.  handsome  Greek  attired 
in  a  richly  embroidered  crimson  coat.  Miss  May- 
bury  felt  tho  shock,  and  half  turned  to  apologize  ; 
but  seeing  that  it  was  only**  one  of  them  hea- 
then," she  sat  back  in  tho  chair  atid  replaced  her 
fingers  in  her  eara.  Tlio  pigtailed  vender  of 
tiokets  at  the  theatre  entrance  saw  it,  and  winked 
horribly  to  the  chair  boy.  Miss  Melinda  was  look- 
ing the  other  way. 

It  was  a  strange  jdaco  for  Melinda  Maybury. 
I:i  fact,  she  wiis  saying  to  herself  at  this  very  mo- 
ment : 

"  If  anybody'd  told  me  a  year  ago  IM  a-beeu  so 
foolish  U3  to  'avo  left  Pottstown  an'  come  to  the 
World's  Fair,  I'd  a-thought  they  was  crazy.  An' 
now  here  I  bo.  An'  I'm  so  completely  wore  out 
wiili  seeia'  so  much  an'  travelin'  so  fur,  thct  I 


skercely  know  whether  Vn\  in  my  five  senses  or 
out  on  'em." 

Life  in  Pottstown  Corners  had  not  given  her 
great  opportunities.  But  Melinda  Maybury  had 
not  kept  her  eyes  and  ears  closed  during  her 
thirty-seven  years,  and  both  daily  papers  and 
monthly  magazines  find  their  way  into  the  most 
retired  Vermont  hamlets  nowadays.  So  when 
her  father's  cousin  Jonathan,  who  had  gone  AVest 
thirty  years  before,  wrote  on,  inviting  the  family, 
collectively  and  individually,  to  his  house  in  Evans- 
ton,  if  they  should  visit  the  World  s  Fair,  she  had 
suddenly  decided  to  go  forth  and  alone. 

It  was  an  unwarrantable  piece  of  extravagance, 
as  all  the  village  decided.  Although  the  problem 
of  her  ''keep"  was  settled,  there  would  bo  the 
fare  (at  reduced  rates)  and  her  incidental  ex- 
penses.' The  trip  would  cost  her  at  least  fifty 
dollars.  And  fifty  dollars  is  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  a  lone  woman  to  pay  out  for  luxuries,  espe- 
cially if  she  live  in  Pottstown  Corners. 

Yes,  the  Midway  Phiisance  was  a  strange  place 
for  Melinda  Maybury,  who  had  never  seen  a  for- 
eigner in  her  life  except  tho  Canadian  French — 
"Canucks  '*  she  called  them — from  over  the  bor- 
der, two  colored  people^vho  had  strayed  off  up 
to  Pottstown,  and  one  Englishman  direct  from 
Sussex.  Afterward  she  declared  that  her  head 
was  temporarily  turned. 

"I  see  so  much  that  I  didn't  sense  nothin'," 
she  said.  "  My  mind  was  all  in  a  jumble,  and  I 
couldn't  make  head  nor  tail  of  anythiug  ;  and, 
considerin'  everything,  it  ain't  any  wonder  if  I 
acted  like  a  fool." 

The  rolling  chair  was  an  extravagance  which 
she  apologized  for  only  with  this  excuse.  She 
could  not  afford  to  como  over  every  day  from 
Evauston^  so  sho  came  every  other  day,  brought 
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her  lunch  from  Conein  Jonathan's,  and  staid  un- 
til night. 

She  dared  not  risk  her  life  on  the  Lagoon. 
The  Interniural  cars  were  too  dangerous  to  be 
thought  of.  The  sedan  chairs  were  heathenish 
relics  of  a  barbarous  country  ;  and  on  no  account 
would  she,  a  Christian  woman,  so  forget  her  duty 
to  the  world  as  to  get  into  one  and  be  jolted  and 
jerked  over  the  grounds  by  a  man  in  a  varicolored 
bloomer  costume  and  a  red  hat.  Not  if  Melinda 
Maybury  knew  herself.  But  those  seductive  roil- 
ing chairs  had  tempted  her  every  time  she  had 
come  to  the  Fair.  When  she  found  herself  alone 
there  for  the  first  time,  and  had  discovered  that 
these  fresh  young  boys  in  uniform  were  college 
students  trying  to  pay  their  way  by  pushing  these 
chairs  about  (an  occupation  for  which  she  had 
been  mentally  chiding  them),  she  succumbed. 
She  hired  a  boy  for  one  hour,  and  felt,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  like  a  lady  of  elegant 
leisure. 

The  Chinese  orchestra  stopped  to  rest  their 
arms  and,  presumably,  to  moisten  their  throats. 
Miss  Maybury  took  her  hands  from  her  ears. 
Strains  of  music  that  she  could  understand 
floated  down  from  the  German  Village.  Perhaps 
the  pigtailed  Celestial  detects  no  music  in  "The 
Ileart  Bowed  Down,"  but  Miss  Maybury  did. 
She  had  not  thought  of  it  for  years.  The  air, 
mingling  curionsly  with  the  strange  jargon  of  the 
Plaisance,  but  never  losing  itself,  carried  her  back 
eighteen  years.  For  an  instant  the  Moorish  Pal- 
ace and  Solomon's  Temple  were  replaced  in  her 
vision  by  a  gently  flowing  river  in  Vermont.  She 
was  on  a  shaded  path  and  the  air  redolent  with 
clover  perfume.  A  brawny,  red-cheeked  young 
tnnn  was  by  her  side,  and  he  was  whistling  that 
tune.  Again,  she  sat  on  the  front  doorstone  un- 
der the  blossoming  lilacs,  and  he  was  coming 
gayly  up  the  road,  singing,  lustily,  "The  Heart 
Bowed  Down."  And,  again,  at  a  church  pic- 
nic  

"Your  hour's  up,  ma'am.  Would  you  like  me 
to  go  farther  ?" 

On  the  Midway  Plaisance  again  ;  the  Amazons, 
the  Algerians,  the  Moquis,  a  Liberian  in  white 
garb. 

"  No,  no  !"  she  gasped,  confusedly.  "  I  will 
walk." 

She  brought  out  a  worn  little  leather  porte- 
monnaie  and  counted  out  seventy-five  cents. 

"You've  done  well,"  she  said,  handing  it  to 
the  youth,  "  and  made  it  real  pleasant  for  me." 

He  touched  his  hat,  and  thanking  her,  wheeled 
his  chair  one  side,  ready  for  the  next  customer. 
Miss  Maybury  looked  around  her.    There  was  the 

reet  in  Old  Vienna.     It  was  picturesque  on  the 


outside,  but  it  cost  twenty-five  cents  to  see  the  in- 
terior. Melinda  Maybury  had  but  few  twenty- 
five-cent  pieces  to  spare  ;  and  shi  had  rather  set 
her  heart  on  visiting  the  Irisii  Village.  Some- 
body had  told  her  about  their  old-fashioned  ways 
of  carding  and  spinning  wool,  and  the  beantiful 
lace  that  is  made  over  a  pillow.  There  was  some- 
thing in  these  industries  that  appealed  to  Miss 
Maybury ;  something  that  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  her  bosom. 

"  I'll  just  look  at  these  queer  places  on  the  out- 
side and  then  go  up  to  the  Irish  V^illage,"ehe  told 
herself. 

Again  the  German  band,  and  again  the  familiar 
song. 

"  I  wonder  what  ever  became  of  Enos  Fair- 
child  !"  she  mused  as  she  examined  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  an  obelisk  at  her  right,  "an'  why  he 
didn't  write  I  Not  a  word  sence  ho  went  West ; 
but  there  was  some  good  reason.  Enos  was  true 
to  me,  I  know.  His  letters  miscarried  ;  Jane 
Snow  was  postmistress  then,  I  shall  always  be- 
lieve that  was  the  reason." 

A  portly,  handsome  man,  with  the  nnmistaka- 
ble  stamp  of  success  and  position  on  his  face, 
went  past  her  at  this  moment.  An  elegantly 
dressed  woman  and  two  children  made  up  the 
fine-looking  family  party.  Melinda  Maybury  went 
on,  happening  to  fall  in  behind  them,  and  they 
all  went  down  the  street  in  a  bunch. 

"  Oh,  papa,"  she  heard  the  boy  exclaim,  "  let's 
all  go  and  ride  on  the  big  wheel !" 

"Please,  papa  !"  chimed  in  the  little  girl. 

There  was  a  little  discussion  between  the  elders, 
and  then  they  consented.  Their  talk  floated  idly 
upon  Miss  Maybury's  tired  brain.  They  all 
stopped  together  under  the  Ferris  Wheel. 

Suddenly  a  strange  fancy  seized  her.  Why 
shouldn't  she  ride  on  the  Ferris  Wheel,  too  ? 
What  a  strange,  wildly  reckless  thing  to  tell  them 
at  home  !  or  to  hide  in  her  own  silent  breast, 
either,  if  she  chose,  after  she  got  back  to  Potts- 
town  I  Her  brain  must  have  been  a  little  turned, 
for  this  woman — who,  although  she  was  but 
thirty-seven,  looked  twenty  years  older  —  tliis 
woman,  who  had  been  afraid  of  the  steam  launch, 
the  cable  cars,  even  the  gondola,  bought  her 
ticket  and  followed  the  others  mechanically,  to 
take  her  place  in  one  of  the  cars  which  hang  sus- 
pended on  the  rim  of  the  great  periphery.  The 
full-bearded,  portly  man  handed  her  in  politely 
before  helping  in  his  boy. 

Miss  Maybury  sat  down  near  the  front.  She 
was  tired,  and  her  feet  ached  in  spite  of  the 
hour's  respite  on  the  rolling  chair.  She  was  not 
used  to  wearing  her  best  boots  all  day. 

The  signal  was  given  and  the  wheel  started. 
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Hdindn  Mayburywna  watching  an  altercation  be- 
tween two  Turks  who  hail  come  ont  on  the  top  of 
the  mosqxie  near  by,  They  grew  demoDBtrAtivo, 
and  she  more  intoi-ested.  The  band  in  the  dis- 
tiince  played  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer."  The 
Jlidway  Plaisance  faded  again.  It  was  the  night 
before  Eiios  Fairohild  went  West.  They  were 
standing  by  the  big  roBcbiish  near  the  front  gate. 
He  was  to  say  good-by.  She  hud  spied  one  late 
rose  among  the  leaves — it  was  Aiignst — and  had 
picked  it  and  given  it  to  him.  He  had  taken  it 
awkwardly.  In  the  country  a  young  man  doea 
not  exactly  know  what  to  do  witli  a  flower — oven 
if  his  sweetheart  gives  it  to  him.  But  by  a  sud- 
den inspiration  he  had  taken  ont  his  old  flat 
pocketbook  and  laid  the  roee  carefully  inside. 
"  III  keep  it  as  long  aa  I  remember  you/'  he  had 
Baid. 

*•  If  yon  don't  remember  mo  any  longer  than 

yon  keep  the    rose "  slie  had  begnn.     Miss 

Maybiiry  had  had  lier  share  of  pertnesa  as  a  girl, 

"I  shall  never  forget  yon,"  the  youth  had  in- 
terrupted, passionately.  '*  Yon  are  my  rose,  and 
I  shall  cotnc  back  for  yon  some  day.'* 

And  then. the  long  years  of  waiting,  of  nn flinch- 
ing trust,  of  hope  that  refused  to  be  qnonehed. 

Suddenly  Melinda  Maybnry  awoke  to  lier  sur- 
roundings. The  car  in  which  she  sat  was  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  earth  and  slowly  rising. 
She  looked  down.  The  Plaisance  lay  stretched  at 
her  foot.  She  conld  hare  seen  plainly  those  for- 
bidden sights  inside  of  villages  which  cost  twenty- 
flvo  cents  on  the  ground,  had  slie  not  been  too 
dizzy.  The  Egyptian  Temple,  the  Turkish  Thea- 
tre, the  Japanese  Bazaar  and  Blarney  Castle  swam 
confnsedly  together. 

Slie  could  not  endure  it.  She  rose  suddenly, 
and  made  a  motion  as  if  to  jump.  Her  Paisley 
shawl,  for  which  she  had  saved  and  scrimped 
over  three  years  and  then  kept  carefully  folded 
away  in  the  little  parlor  cnpboard  for  ten  more, 
fluttered  in  the  wind  and  caught  on  the  railing. 
She  moved  rapidly  toward  the  door — to  this  day 
she  cannot  tell  why.  Then  she  stumbled  and 
came  down  with  a  crash  at  the  feet  of  the  happy 
family  opposite. 

The  portly,  bearded  man  stopped  and  tried  to 
help  her  rise.  He  lifted  her  part  way  from  the 
floor  ;  then  ho  laid  her  down  ag.iin,  ordering  the 
people  to  stand  back.     She  had  fainted. 

He  pulled  out  a  small  case  of  phiala  from  an  in- 
side pocket  and  held  something  to  her  nose.  The 
fluttering  eyelids  lifted  and  she  started  to  rise, 
only  to  fall  back  again.  Tliis  time  it  was  somie 
moments  before  she  **  cjtme  to  "  again.  The 
mother  of  the  happy  family  was  chafing  her 
hands  and  a  woman  in  black  was  fanning  her. 


The  bearded  man  stood  behind  her  head.  Some- 
thing strange  was  the  matter  with  lier.  She  was 
no  longer  tired,  but  when  she  tried  to  move  alio 
seemed  to  be  made  of  lead. 

When  the  car  hwl  made  the  round  and  the 
great  Avhecl  stopped  the  hig,  bearded  man  camo 
forward  and  lift^<]  her  np,  gently  and  reverently, 
in  his  arms.  She  was  both  too  weak  and  too 
modest  to  look  at  him.  The  one  comfort  in  this 
ridiculous  sitnatioii  was  that  the  children  and 
their  mother  kept  close  to  her  also.  They  put 
her  in  another  rolling  chair,  and  the  lady  held 
her  smelling  salts  to  Miss  Mavbury's  nose.  The 
portly,  liandsomo  man  walked  directly  behind, 
and  told  the  college  boy  to  come  along  to  the 
Homeopathic  Hospital. 

Aa  aha  rode  down  the  Plaisance  an  East  In- 
dian, a  Bedouin,  several  Anstrian  soldiers  and 
many  an  American  eyeil  her  curiously,  but  Miss 
Maybury  did  not  care.  Her  eyes  were  closed, 
and  the  atruins  of  the  Gorman  baud,  now  play- 
ing "  Annie  Rooney,"  had  not  the  power  to  rouse 
her. 

At  the  hospital  the  portly  man  took  her  again 
in  his  arms  and  carried  ber  in.  Then  he  called 
a  conple  of  other  phyRicians,  and  waited  ont- 
side  with  the  children.  His  wife  came  ont  after 
awhile. 

**She*8  better  now.  They  say  she  was  over- 
tired and  overheated.  She  sprained  her  ankle 
slightly  when  she  fell,  getting  it  twisted  in  that 
ridiculous  old-fashioned  shawl  that  she  was  carry- 
ing, I  suppose.  But  she's  all  right  now.  She 
asked  for  yon.  AVIiy  don't  you  go  in  and  see 
her  ?" 

"Oh,  I — we've  only  just  time  to  got  back  to 
the  hotel  and  dress  for  dinner  now,"  he  an- 
swered . 

Then  he  turned  to  the  physician  standing  in 
the  door. 

"  What  do  yon  think  of  the  last  patient  ?" 

"Oh,  she's  all  right.  A  case  of  overexertion, 
that's  all.  These  women  from  the  country  don't 
know  how  to  save  themselves.  She  isn't  the  first 
one  to-day.  She  will  be  able  to  go  home,  or 
wherever  she  belongs,  in  an  hour." 

"  If  she  shouldn't  be,  or  if  she  should  have 
need  of  a  friend,  jnat  send  for  me.  please." 

The  portly,  bearded  man  wrote  the  name  of  his 
hotel  on  a  card  and  handed  it  to  the  hospital  phy- 
sician. 

The  happy  family  turned  to  go  away  as  the 
physician  looked  at  the  card  and  reiirl,  "Enos 
Fairchild,  M.  D.,  Denver,  Col," 

He  put  the  card  in  his  pocket  and  wont  irj. 
Miss  Maybnry  wiis  amoothing  her  hair,  prepara- 
tory to  tying  her  bonaet  strings. 
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*tl  r.m  greatly  oblij^etl  to  yon,"  aLo  SiiiJ,  na  ho 
ftilorcJ,  **uiid  lo  tlmt  otlior  geutlemiiu,  too,  iiud 
\\\s  wifa.     Bo  thoy  gono  i'" 

Tlioro  wad  ft  bii.^tlo  lU  llio  door.  AnoLhor  tirod 
wom:in  Lad  auccumbed  to  oxlianatioii  and  was  bj- 
iiig  hol|)ed  in. 

Mcliuda  Maybury  took  the  ciulcli  wlu^ili   bad 


hitcb.  Tiij  woatlier-beattiu  oottago  seemed  to 
have  put  on  iu  richest  broivn  to  wcluomo  licr 
back,  and  ilio  wliite  cat,  wiLli  n  uew  family  of 
kittens,  wailL^d  on  tlio  doursiono. 

SIio  Btoppud  on  tho  step  and  looked  around. 

"  Well,  if  I  &in't  glaii  enough  to  git  hero  !  My  ! 
home  never  lov»kotl  so  gixid  before,  nor  Pottstovu 


"  TDK   Dia,  DBAJCOBO   MAN   CAMS  FOllWAUD  AND   LIFTED  IIKR   UP. 


been  loaned  her,  and  hobbled  off  ulono  toward  the  so  pleasant.     Oiicago  may  bo  a  big  place  and  Iho 

giltes.  West  a  growiu' country,  but  Pottatown  Four  Co^ 

******  nors  id  good  enough  for  nio." 

A  month  later  Bhe  passed  through  tho  gateway  Tlieu  sliu  picked  up  the  white  oat  and  wont 

to  her  own  front  yard.     Tlie  lihics  and  tlie  lilies  contentedly  inside,  never  fius^Nscting  tltat  she  had 

liad  blossomed  while  filie  was  away.     Tliu  last  ro^c  met  tlio  dream  of  her  youth  ou  tho  Midway  Plai- 

of  fiummor  was  shedding   its   petals  beside   the  Banco. 


THE  FUl£T  6I0MAL  FnOU  LA&K  UlCUIOAN. 
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One  morning  when  the  post  cnmo  in  ono  of 
r.iy  Icttora  etruck  me  na  Btrnn^c.  It  boro  the 
]tostmark  of  "Tobolsk,"  in  Siberin,  and  bad  a 
Kiissian  gluinp.  I  opened  it.  The  contents  were 
curious  iudeed,  for  thuj  mainly  came  from  a  rc- 
f:iou  far  more  remote  than  Tobolsk.  The  letter 
Aviis  written  on  a  green  tJ8fino»  such  as  I  had 
known  Aleriel  to  use,  and  at  the  head  were  these 
vorih  in  Eni^lish  : 

*'  I,  Selnuriar,  t\  child  of  nuotber  worM.  Bcnd  this  to 
yuTi,  cominiHKiuDed  l>,v  tuy  friend  Aleriel,  uud  a  wHoderor 
from  nnotbcr  world  restiug  for  nwbilt?  iu  C4krth'a  Arotic 
realms— I  greet  thee.  SsLArKiJiB." 

Underneath,  on  green  tiasiio^  were  inscribed  in 
Alcriors  peculiar,  bnt  to  mc  well-known,  baud, 
these  words  : 

MurST    AilONIAR, 
ThB    IIA.KIU    OF    THX    CUnOES. 

In  the  Would  or  Madb. 
I  am  told  by  ono  who  came  from  earth  but  ]*e- 
ccntly,  and  wlio  has  bronght  to  mu  and  my  com- 
rades, who  for  awhile  are  resting  here  in  this 
Ounges  roalm  of  Mars,  tlio  news  that  mankind 
aro  beginning  now  to  wish  to  conimuniciite  with 
their  fellow  creatures  in  otlicr  worlds.  It  is  a 
natural  feeling.  Wljen  you  know  they  exist,  and 
that  lifo  is  not  conHned  to  one  tiny  world  in 
flpaoo,  whicli  to  the  vast  whole  is  but  a  ^rain  of 
6;ind  to  tho  ocean's  shore,  yon  must  wish  to  know 
fiomothing  of  your  brethren  in  other  worlds — at 
least,  in  tho  worlds  near  yon.  The  sentiment 
tlnit  animated  tho  founder  of  tho  great  Observa- 
tory of   California^  and  wliich   Las   now   inored 


somebody  in  Europe  to  make  a  bequest  for  this 
object,  is  one  which  is  most  natural  in  rational 
beings. 

However,  there  aro  diflicuUies  iu  the  way.   The 

difitanco  from  earth  to  tho  nearest  habitable  globes 
is  very  great.  Man  can  hardly  riso  to  the  sum- 
mit of  earth's  luflietal  moniitains  ;  and  wliilu  men 
are  discussing  whether  human  life  could  be  main- 
tained upon  the  top  even  of  Mount  Everest,  in 
the  Himalayas,  it  might  scorn  presumptuous  to 


ouxLuac  or  tax  human  viounE,  as  skkn 

FltOH  MASS. 
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aim  At  comnmnicftting  with  worlds  many  mill- 
ions of  miles  distant. 

Sound  is  impossible  ns  a  mode  of  communica- 
tion, for  thongh  Pythagoras  dreamt  in  the  days 
of  old  abont  the  "mnsic  of  the  spheres/'  in  inter- 
planetary space  there  is  an  eternal  silence — for 
there  is  no  air  to  convey  sonnd. . 

But  sight — the  appreciation  of  light  tlirough 
interplanetary  ether — is  a  sense  which  traverses 
all  space,  even  to  the  remotest  nebulm.  To  sight 
alone  can  yon  look  for  aid. 

But  supposing  sight  is  available— still  suppos- 
ing the  rational  intelligences  of  the  solar  system 
are  no  further  advanced  than  mankind  is — even 
that  will  be  hardly  sufficient.  It  is  only  by  the 
best  instruments  of  earth  that  the  canals  of  Mars 
or  the  mountains  of  Venus  can  be  seen.  Tiie  un- 
aided human  eye  can  only  see  bright  stars,  the 
highest  skill  of  man  can  imperfectly  discern  the 
markings  of  their  surfaces.  The  assumption  in 
the  whole  proposal  of  intercommunication  with 
the  intelligences  of  other  worlds  implies  that  they 
are  superior  to  mankind. 

t  And  does  not  tlje  wonderful  canalization  of  Mars 
— the  huge  inlets,  as  it  vrere,  straight  and  parallel 
on  that  world — going  in  one  direct  line  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  for  the  advantage  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  for  the  irrigation  of  their  territory,  en- 
conrage  yon  to  the  theory  that  in  Mars  at  least — 
an  older  world  than  yours — civilization  and  knowl- 
edge and  control  of  natural  forces  may  be  greater 
than  it  is  on  earth  ?  Assuming  this — that  there 
Aie  beings  in  the  solar  system  equal  or  superior 
in  knowledge  and  power  to  man,  who  wish  to 
receive  from  this  earth  a  message  from  mankind 
— how  shall  it  be  sent  them  ? 

The  suggestion  that  buildings  of  geometric 
forms  should  be  constructed  on  some  plain  is 
manifestly  absurd.  It  would  imply  that  the  in- 
habitants of  other  planets  are  as  superior  to  man- 
kind as  man  now  is  to  the  savages  of  the  Stone 
period.  And  then,  if  they  could  see  such  forms, 
and  wanted  to  reply,  they  would  reply  by  signals 
as  minnte,  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  earth's 
mightiest  telescopes  to  descry.' 

Pi'obably  the  one  way  is  that  which  I  used  upon 
earth,  i.  e.,  the  lighting  np  of  a  large  surface  of 
the  sea  or  land  with  colored  lights  in  geometric 
forms.  The  power  of  reflectors  on  your  best 
lighthonses  shows  how  great  the  power  of  man 
is  already  to  light  np  a  large  tract  of  sea.  But 
the  blue  color  of  the  water  is  unfavorable.  Tlie 
lighting  up  of  a  largo  plain  clad  in  winter  snow 
by  night  with  reflectors  from  electric  arc  lights 
would  be  effective.  Suppose,  for  instance,  on  the 
Bigi  such  lamps  were  flxed,  and  turned  on  snows 
heneath ;  or,  better  still,  perhaps,  from  the  Mal- 


vern Hills  when  snow  falls  on  the  Midlands,  a 
large  spaco  might  be  lighted  np  at  night  in  a 
geometrical  figure. 

Yon  will  reqnire  Bot  a  small  space,  but  several 
square  miles,  to  be  thns  lighted  up.  You  know 
that  Phobos  and  Deinos,  the  moons  of  Mars,  have 
hardly  so  large  a  diameter  as  London.  Thus  the 
lights  of  London,  Paris,  New  York  and  Chicago 
have  long  been  seen  by  the  astronomers  of  Mars. 

But  the  question  is  :  If  a  signal  is  given,  how 
shall  it  be  made  quite  distinct  from  natural  ob- 
jects, so  that  those  who  looked  on  it  millions  of 
miles  away  would  see  at  once  that  it  was  artificial, 
and  not  natural  ?  The  proposal  that  the  first 
figure  should  be  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of 
the  First  Book  of  Euclid  is  a  good  one.  That  is 
manifestly  artificial,  and  would  not  be  likely  to 
result  from  natural  causes.  But  a  simple  Latin 
or  Greek  cross  would  do  still  better.  It  is  not  a 
natural  form,  and  one  easier  to  discern  than  the 
complex  forty-seventh  proposition  of  Euclid. 

The  cross  is  also  an  easy  design  to  form  by  elec- 
tric lights.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  form  a  scries 
of  powerful  arc  flash  lights  with  reflectors  turned 
on  a  snowy  surface  or  on  a  lake  in  a  line  north 
and  south  (the  true  north  would  be  preferable, 
as  it  would  show  design),  and  then  a  cross 
series  at  right  angles.  This  would  produce  an  ef- 
fect on  the  dark  side  of  the  earth  such  as  one  can 
hardly  suppose  would  be  produced  exactly  by 
natural  forces  anywhere  in  the  solar  system.  It 
would,  to  the  whole  of  the  intelligences  capable 
of  observing  it,  demonstrate  itself  as  artificial — 
not  a  product  of  natural  laws,  which  work  usu- 
ally in  different  ways,  according  to  laws  of  evolu- 
tion, and  not  with  mathematical  exactness.  Flash 
lights  would  be  useful.  Alternate  light  and  dark- 
ness every  ten  minutes  could  not  be  a  result  of 
natural  laws.    They  would  manifestly  be  artificial. 

When  the  illuminated  cross  was  formed  it  should 
be  repeated  for  several  nights,  perhaps  for  weeks. 
At  the  same  time,  careful  observations  should  be 
made  of  the  red  plains  of  Mars  about  the  canal 
region  and  on  the  mountain  lands  of  Venus, 
which  are  opened  to  human  sight  while  the 
plains  are  clad  with  clouds. 

If  there,  or  elsewhere  in  the  solar  system,  a 
cross  similar  to  yours,  with  its  head  toward  tho 
north  pole  of  the  planet,  should  appear,  you  would 
have  ta'iT  prund  facie  evidence  that  in  that  world 
at  least  intelligences  similar  to  man,  or  superior 
to  him,  exist,  I  would  not  advise  you  merely  to 
look  at  Mars  and  Venus,  though  I  do  not'  antici- 
pate you  have  much  reason  to  expect  any  answer 
save  in  the  nearest  worlds  of  your  own  order,  i.e., 
belonging  to  the  inner  group  of  worlds  of  which 
the  earth  ia  the  largest.' 
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If  a  reply  did  appear,  the  question  is :  What 
should  the  next  sigaal  be  ?  The  first  was  merely 
to  attract  attention,  the  next  should  dispel  all 
donbts. 

But  the  point  is  :  What  common  idea  has  man- 
kind with  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  ?  In  all 
commnnicationswe  must  proceed  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.     What  symbol  would  do  ? 

The  first  idea  which  they  must  have  if  they  be 
rational,  and  which  man  also  has,  is  the  form  of 
your  own  world.  Form  a  circle  of  white  light  of 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles'  diameter.  In  it 
place — in  tracings  of  green  light — outlines  of  the 
continents  and  large  islands  of  one  of  your  hemi- 
spheres. The  representation  of  the  earth  itself  in 
miniature  would  apppar  thus  on  one  disk  of  your 
planet.  Then  see  (supposing  intelligences  like 
men  exist)  what  would  be  the  reply.  Would  it 
be  the  representation  of  earth  as  it  looks  to  them, 
or  a  map  of  their  own  world  ?  Should  either  ap- 
pear, then  the  existence  of  these  intelligences, 
either  equal  to  or  superior  to  man,  would  be  es- 
tablished with  almost  mathematioal  certainty. 

One  of  the  first  symbols  yon  shonld  give  them, 
if  this  were  achieved,  would  be  the  representation 
of  a  man — the  tracing  of  a  human  figure,  either 
man  or  woman — in  an  outline  of  electric  arc 
lights.  This  would  show  them  of  what  form  hu- 
manity was,  and  probably  they  wotHd  reply  in  the 
same  place  with  their  own  forms  :  thus  you  would 
learn  something  you  never  could  gain  by  aug- 
menting your  telescopes  a  thousandfold,  i.e.,  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  intelligences  of  the 
other  worlds  of  the  solar  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  more  hope  of  see- 


ing mankind  undertake  this  great  enterprise  in 
America  than  in  Europe,  You  Europeans  are  too 
occupied  with  your  vast  armaments  for  mntual 
destruction  to  care  to  devote  much  cost  or  trouble 
to  communicating  with  neighboring  planets.  It 
may  be  an  interesting,  but  it  would  be  thought 
an  unprofitable,  enterprise.  But  in  America,  with 
the  memories  of  the  Columbus  centenary  before 
men's  minds,  it  is  just  possible  that  some  enter- 
prising Americans  might  catch  the  fire  of  the 
genius  of  Columbus,  and  launch  forth  the  rays  of 
light  into  space  that  should  reveal  (if  they  exist) 
the  peoples  of  other  worlds.  Men  called  the  con- 
tinent which  Columbus  opened  up  a  ''l^^etyr 
World."  It  is  not  so.  It  is  only  part  of  a  hemi- 
sphere of  the  earth. 

But  this  would  truly  reveal  to  you  a  new  world, 
and  tell  you  more  about  the  universe  than  any 
improvement  of  the  telescope  could  reveal.  It  5a 
intellectually  in  one  way  a  grander  work  than 
that  of  Columbus,  though  not  likely  to  have  such 
material  results.  Could  it  be  tried  at  the  Chicasro 
Exhibition  ?  If  the  snow  be  not  then  available, 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  might  be  lighted 
up.  What  nobler  spectacle  than  that  of  the  form- 
ing such  a  display  of  electric  lights  on  lightships, 
moored  in  a  cross  form  on  Lake  Michigan,  striv- 
ing, on  the  occasion  of  the  Exhibition,  to  com- 
municate with  the  planets,  in  the  presence  of 
myriads  of  earth's  denizens  assembled  there  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  opening  np  of  a 
new  hemisphere  to  hnman  civilization  ?  Man 
progresses  in  fonr  centuries  from  commnnicat- 
ing  with  the  Western  Continent  to  communicat- 
ing with  another  world.  Alebibl. 
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By  Frances  M.  Smith. 


One  of  the  particularly  interesting  features  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  great  Fair  is 
a  series  of  photographs  illustrating  the  hop  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States. 

That  the  pictures  were  taken  by  a  woman  adds 
perhaps  to  their  interest.  Miss  Mary  E.  Martin, 
of  New  York  city,  is  a  very  skillful  amateur  pho- 
tographer ;  in  the  summer  she  resides  at  Coopers- 
town,  that  charming  retreat  upon  the  banks  of 
Otsego  Lake, 

Among  the  subjects  upon  which  she  brought 
her  camera  to  bear  last  summer  was  the  hop  field 
of  Mr.  James  F.  Clark,  This  field  is  the  largest  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  with  one  excep- 
tion.   The  exception  is  so  far  away  as  hardly  to 


count  here  in  the  East :  it  is  near  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, and  is  the  biggest  "  liop  ranch,"  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  world,  and  comprises  about  four 
hundred  acres  of  hops.  The  picking  is  done 
largely  by  Indians,  some  fifteen  hnndred  or  more 
being  employed.  This  hop  ranch  is  owned  by  a 
syndicate,  so  it  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Clark's  field 
of  one  hnndred  and  fifty  acres  is  the  largest  one 
in  the  United  States  owned  by  a  single  individual. 
To  return,  however,  to  our  pictures — and  I 
must  assure  the  reader  at  once  that  they  are 
the  pUcea  de  resistance  of  this  article,  which 
feels  that  it  owes  an  apology  to  the  reader  and  to 
Miss  Martin  for  not  being  as  delightful  and 
charming  as  are  the  illustrations. 


A    nop  FIELD   ILLUSTRATED. 


To  fllioir  thoB9  who  risit  the  Fair  all  «boiit 
a  hop  field  durini;  the  picking  leoBOU,  and  to 
iUiixtrntii  tlic  |iri>cc«s  of  raUin;;  tliis  "  weed  that 
will  Djioil  the  tOAto  of  the  drink  aud  endanger  the 
)ire«  of  people/'  m  it  wm  once  designat^Nl  in 
Knjctland,  nii'inf.'*]  to  the  head  of  the  Agricnltnral 
Doparimont  of  iho  Fair  a  very  ])roper  tiling  to 
do.  5f  r.  .lohu  Itovd  Thatcher  is  tlie  head  of  tho 
New  Vork  dejiartinont,  and  in  search  of  the  nec- 


TIII-:  iinr  i'I-ant  —  fkom  a  i'iiutouuai'U 

IM   TUK   WUHLD's   yjUU   KXUIUIT. 


Cffiory  photographs  ho  eonsalted  one  of  the 
members  of  tho  Womcn'8  Board  of  Managers — 
Mra.  PclI-CIark,  of  Cooi>cr8town — and  through 
Ucr  were  ohtaiiiod  tho  pictures  which  Miss  ^lartin 
had  made  for  her  private  collection,  which,  bj  the 
war,  IS  a  most  delightful  one.  Miss  Martin  rery 
readilr  consented  to  loan  her  ncgatires  to  the  de- 
partment, and  from  them  bromide  enlargements 
were  made.  Tho  illtistratious,  here  reproduced, 
are  copied  from  nristotvpe  prints  made  by  Miss 
Martin  from  her  negatives. 

'i'he  little  story  wliich  exjdains  tho  pictures  is 
very  brief. 

*'Hop  City''  Mr.  Clark  calls  the  settlement 
which  for  about  fonr  weeks  every  year  is  the  home 
(if  seven  hundred  ixjonio,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, with  here  and  there  a  baby  which  cannot 
he  left  at  home. 

Ail  the  housewives  in  Central  Now  York  real- 
ize, at  this  season,  tliut  tho  sorvant-girl  quustion 
])rcsents  moro  problems  to  them  than  to  others 
who  do  not  live  in  a  hop-growing  country.  Tho 
girls  look  forward  to  tltid  time  as  the  gala  event 
of  the  year  ;  and  tho  mistress  is  powerless  to  avert 
tliO  catiistropho  which  always  follows — she  \3,  left 
to  hor  own  devices,  and  her  maid  goes  off,  to  earn 
perhajis  less  money,  but  to  have  more  fun. 

Tlio  season  for  picking  hops  commences  about 
August  2()tli,  and  lasts  from  throe  to  four  weeks. 
Tlio  hop  pickers  are  arranged  into  companies,  ami 
are  supplied  with  boxes  holding  several  bushels 
each,  and  divided  into  four  sections.  Tlic  stalks, 
wliicli  are  cut  at  the  base,  are  removed  along  with 
the  poles  and  laid  horizontally  on  frames  of  wood 
or  upon  tlio  ground,  near  tlic  boxes,  as  is  shown 
in  one  of  the  pictnrca. 

The  hops  are  ])icked,  one  by  one,  into  tho  boxes, 
caro  being  taken  tliat  no  bunches,  or  leave*,  or 
molily  hops,  are  included.  When  tho  ho::cs  are 
filled  tho  hops  are  emptied  into  bags  and  carried 
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to  the  kilns  to  be  dried.     Here  the  operation  is 

bimilar  to  thnt  of  drying  mult,  and  the  kitus  are 

of  the  same  construction.     The  hop3  arc  spread 

nn  liaircloLh,  in   hiycra  of  from  eight  to  twelve 

inches   deep,     Aftor  they  beoomo    perfectly  dry 

they  are  pressed  into  bales  of  one  hnndrod  and 

eiglity  pounds  each,  and  tlien  sent  to  market.    A 

thoiiriiuid  bales  were  sent  last  year  to  market  from 

"  Hop  City,"  nearly  all  of  which  were  shipped  to 

Kiit,'land.     The  piico  Taries  each  year,  according 

ti^  the  yield.    Before 

anything  iarealixod, 

however,  the  owner 

of  tlie  field  has  paid 

out  several  thousand 

di)llars  in  wages ; 

from   ten  to  twelve 

tliousand  dollars  is 

tiio    amount    often 

j>:iid     out    by    Mr. 

(Mark.    Each  picker 

receives  forty  cents 

per  box,  and  ho  fills 

about  three  boxes  a 

day.      There   is   an 

overseer  to  every 

sixteen  boxes  ;  each 

bux  and  bag  is  num- 

bererl,    and    if    the 

hops  have  not  been 

picked   carefully  it 

is  easy  to  trace  the 

oiTendur  and   have 

tlie  matter  at  once 

icmedied. 


In  England  the  first  packages  of  hops  collected 
often  bring  an  extravagant  price,  and  are  some- 
times disposed  of  witli  remarkable  c.^derity.  A 
story  is  told  of  a  first  pouket  of  hops  gathered  a 
few  years  ago  in  some  i>art  of  England.  It  was 
picked,  drieil,  sent  to  L'jndon,  srdd  by  auction, 
subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure,  packed  and 
banded  with  iron,  covered  with  three  coats  of 
paint  and  dispatched  to  an  Indian  mail  steamer 
— all  within  twonty-foar  ]iours. 
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Coiioeraiug  the  biograpliy,  bo  to  speak,  of  tlie 
liDp,  it  is  firBt  nientiiined  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the 
pirdeii  plnuU  of  the  UotiiuuK,  who  iito  the  young 
shoots  as  we  eat  aspaniguB,  us  iiidemi  many  coun- 
Iry  people  iu  Eiiu:lauil  and  Bul^inm  do  ut  the 
present  time.  Befi»re  mo  lies  a  letter  from  which 
1  make  an  extract  on  this  very  subject ;  "  You  men- 
tion a  conversatiou  you  Itad  with  a  French  lady 
about  the  eating  of  hops.  Will  you  allow  a  Bel- 
gian lady  to  complete  the  information,  and  to  tell 
you  that  tlie  only  ynYXji  uf  the  lio[is  wliioti  are 
eaten  are  the  jonng  sUoota,  uud  this  iu  no  way 


into  the  usual  drinks  of  England  on  acconut  of 
its  good  qualities. 

In  UrtjaL  Britain  between  sixty  thousand  and 
soTButy  thousand  acres  are  under  hop  cultivation. 
The  best  quality,  us  is  well  known,  is  grown  iu 
Kent. 

One  of  the  prettiest  scenes  which  I  have  ever 
witnessed  in  a  llicatre  was  that  giving  a  view  of 
a  gala  day  in  a  Kentish  hop  field.  The  name  of 
the  jday  I  have  forgotten,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  I  can  ejisily  recall. 

Equally  picturesque,  iu  a  modern,  Ceatral  Nev 


PRO    BONO    PUBLICO. 

T>wtmttnted  Ariiai — *'T  wtSH  I  had  a.  kortukb.     1  would  nevkii  paint  aoai\." 

Gettrrvu*  ^'Brother  Bnt*/i " — •'  By  Jovs.  old  maw,  I  wihu  1  had  onb  !    I'd  oivk  it  to  yon  1' 


Teduoes  tlie  quantity  of  hops  used  for  beer,  as, 
anyway,  these  shoots  are  cut  away  to  prevent 
fitrength  being  ttiken  from  the  principal  plant.'' 

Ilopa  were  introduced  into  England  from 
Flanders  about  the  time  of  Henry  1V\  'J'hcre 
is  a  curious  edict  of  Henry  Vlll.,  forbidding  the 
mixture  of  hops  with  beer — an  edict,  however,  to 
wliioh  little  attention  was  paid.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  hop  gardens,  called  ^'hnmer- 
laria"  or  "humerleta,"  existed  iu  France  and 
Germany.  In  the  herbarium  of  Apuleius,  160 
A.  u.,  the  hop  (hymele)  is  said  to  have  been  put 


York  fashion,  is  the  closing  frolic  of  the  hop- 
picking  season.  There  is  a  weekly  dance  for  the 
workers,  and  the  last  day  spent  in  the  field  is 
the  occasion  of  ranch  merrymaking,  the  *'  round- 
up/' as  it  is  chilled.  The  canv;ia  coverings  which 
have  protected  the  workers  from  the  heat  of  the 
Bun  are  hung,  like  so  many  Hags  of  truce,  from 
the  hop  poles,  upon  which  are  impaled  big,  golden 
pumpkins,  with  here  and  there  a  stray  hat  or  bon- 
net lifted  high  in  the  air.  The  round-up  is  a 
grand  holiday,  which,  with  the  dance  in  the  ex'uu- 
iug,  closes  the  hop- picking  season  for  the  year. 


THE    EXPOSITION    AT    ST.  LOUIS. 


Theub  are  a  number  of  featnrca  of  moro  than  manufacturing  ooutrea  of  Iho  wnrld  and  leading 

national  iiitercBt  in  connec^tion  witli  tho  Kxposi-  in  euvorul  lined,  it  h  only  uaiuml  tinU  in   wUal 

lion  which  (ipoiied  at  St.  Lonia  on  the  Cth  of  Sep-  nniy  he  terniod  livo  or  moving  exhibits  thcro  is 

tember,  and  which  will  remain  0|>cn  until  October  endluea  variety.     Tlio  leading  firms  of  the  city 

2l8t.     Pcrhapa  the  njost  striking  of  these  ia  tlie  arc  represented  by  exhihiu  wliieh  cost  tiioiisnnds 

fact  that  this  U  the  tenth  consecntive  Exposition  of  dollars  to  jjrepato.     Smne  are  in  piigodas  of 

liuld  in  the  conservative  but  singularly  i)rosperon8  great  merit,  and  one  in  pariicuUir  has  above  it  a 

city  whioti  xa  the  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  statue  of  (Jolumbiia  well  executed  and  cxi^eption- 

of  the  Wosteru  and  Southwestern  States.     Each  ally  appropriate  for  Columbian  year.     Tiie  hirg- 

Kxpufiition    has  been    self-supporting,  and  every  est  hardware  house  in  America  has  a  remarkutily 

year  there  lias  been  a  i>rolit,  which,  althoujjh  it  liaudsouie  display,  and  tlie  tame  must  be  said  of 

lias  varied  in  amount,  has  always  been  sullii:ient  the  repredentative  houses  in  other  lines  too  uu- 

to  make  anxiety  unnecessary.     Every  year  bonds  njorous  to  designate  in  detail.     The  huihling  ia 

jdaced  at  the  lime  the  magnificent  building  was  admirably  designed  for  the  display  of  exhibit.-;  of 

erected  have  been  paid  off,  and  now  the  inscitu-  this  character,  both  ou  the  ground  floor  and  the 


tion  is  absolutely  free 
from,  debt,  and  a  dis- 
tinct commercial  as  well 
as  artistic  success. 

This  is  tlie  only  case 
on  record  of  au  ex|)08i- 
tion  being  repeated  for 
ten  consecutive  yearSi 
and  it  is  a  record  break- 
er not  only  in  this  re- 
spect, but  also  in  the 
fact  that  since  the  build- 
ing w  a  8  erected  and 
oj>ened  there  has  been 
no  appeal  for  funds,  the 
amount  received  at  the 
turnstile-s  having  been 
ample  fi)r  all  jmrposes. 
It  was  one  of  the  planks 
of  the  platform  of  the 
]>ronioter8  of  the  euter- 
jirise  that  a  popular  ad- 
mission price  should  be 
charged  which  must  include  all  ]>rivileges,  and 
u  payment  of  twenty-five  cents  hence  secures  to 
the  visitor  not  only  entrance  to  the  Exposition 
itself,  with  its  vast  array  of  mechanical,  artistic, 
eugiueering  and  electrical  specialties,  but  also  to 
the  spacious  Art  (rallerios,  the  walls  of  which  are 
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galleries,  and  a  v  o  r  y 
pleasing  spectacle  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  visitor, 
no  matter  in  wliar  part 
(•r  the  manufactures  and 
liberal  arts  dej)ai'tmeut 
lie  finds  himself. 

The  Exposition  Build- 
ing itself  covers  au  area 
of  about  six  acres,  and 
in  its  centre  is  a  Music 
Tlall  with  upward  of 
3.500  numbered  seats, 
and  promenade  accom- 
modation for  four  or  five 
thousand  more.  T  h  e 
btage  is  ouo  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  upon 
i t  ap]>ears  f ou r  ti mos 
daily  Sonsa's  great  con- 
cert band,  which  made 
f  Itch  a  fine  record  at  the 
World's  Fair  last  spring. 
Bandmaster  Sousa  has  with  him  some  of  the  most 
popular  players  in  the  country,  and  the  concerts 
are  varied  by  vocal  as  well  as  instrunieuLal  (lolos. 
Among  those  who  are  thus  taking  part  in  the 
performances  are  Miss  Alice  Raymond,  cornetist ; 
Miss  Inez  Cartisi,  harpist ;  Miss  Lillian  Blauvolt, 


covered  by  homo  and  foreign  miislerpieces,  and  to    soprano;  Sofia  Scalchi,  contralto:  MarcellaLindh, 


tlie  concerts  which  are  given  four  times  daily  by 
the  most  costly  and  popular  musical  aggregation 
of  the  day. 

The  tenth  of  these  uniquely  successful  exposi- 
tions opened,  as  already  stated,  on  the  first 
AVednesday  of  September.  There  was  the  usual 
largo  crowd  on  the  0[>ening  night,  and  the  gen- 
eral verdict  was  that  the  displays  exceeded  in 
almost  every  variety  of  detail  and  feature  those 


coloratur  soprano  ;  and  Messrs.  Galassi  aiul  Cain- 
paueri,  baritones.  The  concerts  arc  popular  in 
the  extreme,  and  seats  are  ia  demand  half  an 
Lour  before  the  bandnia(!ter  takes  his  position  and 
raps  for  attention.  There  are  no  reserved  seats 
in  the  Music  Hall  during  tlie  Exposition,  nor  are 
any  ticlicts  required  at  the  doors. 

The  Art  (talleries  have  always  been  a  special 
feature   of  the   St.   Louis  Expositions.     The  na- 


of  ptist  years.     St.  Louis  beiug  ouo  of  the  great    tioual,  and  indeed  iutcruutional,  character  of  the 
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groftt  Kf  poailion  ia  shown  by  tlio  itnpartiuHty  of 
tho  imnj^inj^  corMinittiM*.  Loral  tiilent  ia  willingly 
rcc!<')giii/.c'l  tvtiii  crcii  sought  for,  but  tho  bent 
works  of  AmoriciiTi  and  Kiii-opcan  niaAtcra  nro  nlso 
obtniiuxl.  IJniiKnal  clTori*  were  nuule  this  renr  to 
iniikfi  the  Art  l)upiirlmr«nt  ti  oix'ilit  In  St.  Loiiia  und 
tho  \Vu8t,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  exports  tlint  a 
nmiu  rcpre*ot»tiitivc  or  attraciivo  (rollec-lion  of 
|mintin^  has  seldom  bcru  6ch*u  tii  this  country. 
Tho  Oallorios,  like  Ihu  MuKio  IIjiII,  ni*o  entirely 
open,  and  no  t-xtm  fi'O  is  deniandnd. 

Tho  oiHirmons  basement  of  tho  Expoaiiion  is 
utilized  in  n  miuinor  at  orico  ingotdotu*  and  nicri- 
lorioni*.  To  tho  eloctrtciau  tliis  eootlon  of  tho 
I'ixpoftition  ii  perhaps  tho  roost  iiitercflting.  bu- 
canao  of  tho  inKi;,dit  it  gives  liini  iot(»  tho  intri- 
ciicios  of  tlio  soionco,  to  tbo  myatoriesand  achiove- 
nuo»l«  of  wliiob  tlioro  appears  to  be  no  limit.  The 
rk'niriral  diH- 
play  ifl  a  pnio- 

tirjil  ono,  and  -^ 

is  of  tho  hit^li- 
oi»t  poHniblo 
o  b  a  r  a  c  t  0  r . 
Tho  moobani- 
oal  diftphiyson 
tliis  Hoor  aro 
marvels  I'f 
ootnpleteness. 
ManMraotiiros 
of  V  a  r  i  o  n  a 
kroil^  arr  i*x- 
pi  A  ill  Oil  by 
practical  do- 
monstraticiti, 
ami  the  in- 
8  t  r  t)  0  t  i  V  o 
clmniotor  o  f 
this  exhibit 
muke.4  thorn  of  a  special  valnc.  Also  on  this  floor 
a?"©  to  bo  foond  pooiit^d  itleas  on»bndiod  in  fount- 
ains and  waterfalls,  atid  a  very  remarkable  exhibit 
of  live  flslu  under  tbo  managomont  of  tho  Fish 
Commiiiion  of  Missouri.  Mi^sonri  is  ono  of  ti»o 
deliglits  of  tho  eoientilic  angler,  and  ihu  nuniber 
of  sjwrtiMjr  (lib  to  be  foond  in  its  wiiti'rs  is  vi-ry 
larg^o.  Nearly  orcry  variety  is  represented,  and 
thero  are  also  some  very  clioii^  s[>cf*imcns  of  rain- 
b<»w  trout  and  (.lorman  carp  from  the  government 
hatcheries  In  St.  l.onis  ami  Ne^'ksho. 

Tiio  aiR^ngomeiua  for  tbo  comfort  of  visitors 
•ro  very  wmplete,  and  tikitig  tboso  into  consid- 
erntion  iviiU  tbo  attraoiions  and  tbo  nominal  in- 
cinsivc  admission  feC»  it  \i  not  rentarkablo  that 
St.  lA>ais  has  succei'dctl,  where  other  cities  havo 
faiM,  in  holiiing  an  Ex|>ositioii  on  a  l^yin^  basis 
every  5ear  for  ton  consecutive  eettsoos.    There 


ST.  Lorrre  expo^i 


havo  been  moro  than  five  million  paid  admissions 
finco  tho  oprning  of  the  Exposition  to  date,  and 
bv  tho  timo  Iho  dixtra  aro  closed  on  tho  cvenins 
of  October  21st  tho  nnmber  will  exoeed  6ve  and 
a  half  millions.  **'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  com- 
mand snoceaa/'  wo  aro  told,  hot  the  pnbiic  seldotn 
fails  to  respond  liberally  ton  hearty  invitation  antl 
to  a  generous  programme. 

Special  invitations  have  been  issucil  this  3'car 
by  tho  St.  Louis  peojilo  to  vi^sitors  to  tho  World's 
Fair  to  spend  a  few  days  eilb<;r  coniing  nr  going 
in  the  metropolis  of  tho  West  and  Sonllnvost- 
Tho  carnival  season  is  now  at  its  height  in  St. 
Louis,  and  onco  a  week  at  least  75,000  gas  and 
electric  lis;hts  yield  a  gorgeous  illutnination,  and 
tell  in  leilors  of  fii-o  the  story  of  America's  dis- 
covery and  its  present  greatness.  As  a  repre- 
sentative AmGricau  city  St.  Louis  is  well  worthy 

a  visit  of  this 
character 
w  i  t  bout  re- 
gard to  t  ll  0 
special  attnic- 
tions  offcrcfj. 
Financiers  in 
all  parts  of  the 
country  ngreo 

fcli"  ■i^5'*^    ^^"-      "^  the  Union  has 

|l'n|g^>'  --^       felt  the  press- 

|^»,  '  nro   of   finan- 

cial (distrust 
leFS  than  St. 
Lrmis.  Not 
ono  of  its 
financial  in- 
stitutions has 
d  reamed  cf 
suspending, 
and  at  the  present  time  its  banks  hold  cash  U-iI- 
aneea  in  excess  of  forty  per  cent,  of  tho  deposits  ; 
and  thero  is  less  depression  to  the  square  inch  i  i 
tbo  city  than  in  any  other  financinl  or  commercial 
centre  between  tlie  Atlantic  and  tlu*  Pacific. 

The  railroad  f.icilities  of  St.  I>)uis  make  it  oa*y 
to  accept  tho  cordial  invit.'\tion  extendetl.  Tho 
I'ity'a  commercial  importance  and  geographical 
location  havo  combined  to  make  it  (ho  besi  rail^ 
road  centre  in  America,  and  it  is  nov  consXruot- 
i:ig  tho  largest  pa.'ssenger  dejiot  in  tho  world.  It 
can  be  reached  expeditioasly  and  at  small  expense 
from  all  directions,  and  owing  to  tho  exception- 
ally low  railroad  rates  visitors  to  the  World's 
Fair  can  pass  through  it,  on  their  way  to  the 
White  City,  not  only  without  incoavenienoe,  bnt 
also  with  only  rery  trifling  addition  to  the  cost  ol 
truneportatiou. 
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ELECTRICITY    UP   TO    DATE. 

FROM    THE   CENTENNIAL   TO  THE    WHITE   CITY 

By  Arthur  V.  Abbott. 


A  i*KEAT  expofiitioii  is  like  a  mountuin  top  from 
the  summit  of  which  the  thoughtful  oh:ierver  of 
human  progress^  standing  on  the  accumithited  in- 
ventions of  the  ftgo,  may  on  tho  one  hand  scan 
the  lttnd5Caj>e  of  the  past  throug]i  wiiich  tho  nice 
hiw  wandered  to  attain  t)io  present,  and  on  the 
other  endeavor  to  ponotnitc  tho  mist  and  cloud 
thatenshrond  the  glittering  promised  land  of  the 
future.  At  tho  close  of  onr  first  conturv  the  Cen- 
tennial presented  a  fitting  review  of  American  in* 
duRtry.  demonstrating  that,  iu  addition  to  the 
sulijngution  of  a  continent,  the  Yankees  were  en- 
titled to  stand  shoulder  to  shouUlor  with  the  best 
Vol.XXXVI.No.  5-33. 


mechanics  of  tlie  globe.  Nearly  a  score  of  years 
have  ehipsed  ;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  nation. 
ever  moving  westward,  has  almost  reached  the 
3Iiasis8ippi ;  and  from  the  minarets  of  the  White 
City  by  the  Lake  the  achievements  that  connect 
tlie  Centennial  and  tho  Exposition  may  be  con- 
templated, and  our  future  progreea  projected. 

A  famons  English  metallurgist  observed  early 
in  the  century  that  the  civilization  of  a  nation 
might  1)6  measured  by  its  consumption  of  iron. 
It  would  now  be  more  jicrtinent  to  say  tliat  civili- 
zation is  in  proportion  to  the  ntilization  oirnrrrjy  : 
and  in  this  particular  direction  the  Columbian 
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Exposition  is  noticeable  for  its  exiiibition  of  de- 
velopment. In  the  days  of  the  Centennial,  ani- 
mal force  and  heat  energy,  as  transformed  into 
mechanical  work  by  the  steam  engine,  were  prac- 
tically the  only  commercial  forms  of  power. 
Now  the  lightning  is  captured,  and  at  the 
WorkVe  Fair  it  pnlls  the  cars,  drives  shafting, 
lifts  elevators,  propels  the  boats,  lights  the  build- 
ings, warms  the  offices,  cooks  food,  purifies  water, 
tans  hides,  makes  conversation  between  Chicago 
and  Boston  of  daily  occurrence^  signs  checks 
across  the  continent,  and  forms  a  conservatory 
substitute  for  sunlight  in  which  the  most  delicate 
plants  can  flourish.  At  the  Centennial,  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  telegraph  and  a  little  electro- 
plating, there  was  absolutely  no  commercial  ap- 
plication of  electricity.  Now  scarcely  a  single 
detail  of  daily  life  that  is  not  permeated  by  and 
dependent  upon  it. 

So  rapid  and  so  important  has  been  electric  de- 
velopment that  within  the  seventeen  years  this 
country  has  invested  a  billion  dollars  in  electric 
industries.  At  the  Centennial  the  entire  electric- 
al exhibit  was  included  in  a  small  section  of  the 
Miiiu  Building.  To-day  the  Columbiiin  Exposi- 
tion not  only  devotes  to  Electricity  a  special 
building,  700  feet  long  and  345  feet  wide,  cover- 
ing nearly  six  acres  of  ground  (see  page  51T).  biit 
in  addition  at  least  one-third  of  the  Pala^^c  of 
Mechanical  Arts  is  given  up  to  dynamos  ;  and 
in  tlie  Mines,  Transportation  and  Manufactures 
Buildings  exhibits  involving  electrical  applica- 
tions meet  the  eye  at  every  turn.  At  Fairmount 
Park  a  single  arc  lamp,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
novelties,  was  shown  running  from  a  primitive 
AVallace  dynamo.  To-day  Jackson  Park  blazes 
with  thousands  of  arc  and  glow  lamps  shedding 
such  a  flood  of  light  that,  excepting  under  the 
shade  of  the  thickest  trees,  one  can  at  night  read 
with  ease  anywhere  on  the  grounds.  In  the  Pal- 
ace of  Mechanical  Arts  one  huge  dynamo  supplies 
power  to  a  large  circuit  of  arc  lamps,  some  thou- 
sands of  incandescents,  and  energizes  a  number  of 
powerful  motors  located  in  the  various  other 
buildings,  al)Sorbing  from  the  boilers  of  the  Ex- 
jmsition  sufficient  power  to  equal  the  combined 
effort  of  a  team  of  horses  that  would  be,  if  iir- 
ranged  in  tandem,  about  three  miles  in  length. 
From  all  the  buildings  except  the  Palace  of  Me- 
chanical Arts  the  steam  engine  is. banished,  and 
the  electric  motor  reigns  in  its  stead. 

At  the  Centennial  Professor  Bell  gave  one  of 
the  earliest  public  exhibitions  of  the  telephone, 
then  regarded  as  hardly  more  than  a  scientific 
toy.  Now,  ou  the  World's  Fair  grounds  alone, 
more  than  800  miles  of  underground  wire  connect 
the  various  exhibitors  with  a  complete  telephone 


exchange,  by  means  of  which  conversation  may  be 
carried  on,  not  only  all  over  Ciiicago,  but  from 
Oshkosh  on  the  northwest  to  Lewiston.  Me.,  on 
the  northeast,  or  to  Washington  on  the  south. 

In  1876  the  storage  battery  was  not  only  un- 
known, but  was  unimagined.  Now  the  waters  of 
Jackson  Park  are  constantly  traversed  by  a  fleet 
of  boats  requiring  some  hundreds  of  horse  power, 
actuated  solely  and  most  successfully  by  this 
source  of  electric  energy.  At  Pliiladelphia  the 
electric  railway  was  but  a  dream  in  tlie  imagina- 
tions of  one  or  two  most  sanguine  inventors. 
Now  the  Intramural  Road  is  a  formidable  engi- 
neering rival  to  the  famous  Elevated  systems  of 
New  York,  and  from  the  gates  electric  roads,  in 
commercial  o}>eration,  radiating  southward  and 
westward,  extend  throughout  the  suburbs  of  Chi- 
cago. To  examine  a  little  in  detail  this  marvel- 
ous development  will  be  instructive.  Electrical 
application  has  not  been  due  so  much  to  new  in- 
ventions as  to  the  mechanical  adaptation  of  the 
principles  discovered  quite  early  in  this  century. 
In  1810  Sir  Humphry  Davy  first  showed  the 
electric  arc  at  the  Uoyal  Institution  in  London. 
So  long  as  the  galvanic  battery,  with  its  expensive 
and  disagreeal)Ie  cnmbinatiou  of  acid  and  zinc, 
was  the  only  source  of  electrical  energy,  the  elec- 
tric liglit  reuiained  a  mere  laboratory  ex[>eriment. 
Between  1820  and  1840  tlie  discoveries  of  Oersted, 
Ampere,  Faraday  ami  Henry  gave  to  the  world 
all  of  the  laws  and  principles  which  are  now  em- 
bodied in  the  most  perfect  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chinery. It  was  demonstrated  by  the  labors  of 
these  scientists  that  the  space  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  magnetized  piece  of  iron  was  filled 
with  what  has  since  been  termed  ^Miiies  of  mag- 
netic force,**  and  that  if  a  coil  of  wire  was  caused 
to  move  in  such  a  nmnner  as  to  vary  the  number 
of  lines  passing  through  the  coil  a  current  of 
electricity  would  be  generated  in  the  wire.  This 
is  sim]>ly  the  impractical  statement  of  an  experi- 
mental fact,  the  actual  cause  of  which  it  is  as  yet 
impoBsible  to  explain.  The  modern  dynamo  ma- 
chine is  simply  an  apparatus  for  rotating  coils 
of  wire  in  tlie  immediate  proximity  of  powerful 
magnets,  and  collecting  the  currents  of  electricity 
which  this  rotation  in  a  magnetic  field  brings  into 
existence.  Although  the  principles  thus  enunci- 
ated were  given  to  the  world  as  early  as  1830,  no 
attention  was  directed  to  their  utilization  until 
1860.  At  this  time  Dr.  Pacinotti,  an  Itadian  in- 
vestigator, built  a  model  of  a  dynamo  that  em- 
braces nearly  all  of  the  ])rinciple8  of  the  most 
modern  devices.  This  machine,  however,  was 
packed  away  in  the  cabinet  of  the  University  of 
Pisa,  and  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  lay  forgotten 
and  unnoticed.     Early  in  the  seventies  attention 
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began  to  he  tlirectud  towaiil  iho  constniclion  of 
(Iviiaiiio  innchincs  by  the  labors  uf  thu  Siemens 
Brutliei's  in  Germnny  Ami  ilie  Gnnnnie  Company 
in  London.  In  this  country  tlie  Wallrtces  of  An- 
soniu,  large  oopper  niaiuifactnrers,  became  in- 
terested in  electrical  uiachinory,  and  placed  tit 
the  Centennial  one  of  Llie  earliest  American  dyna- 
inof}.  wliic'U  was  there  exliibitod  driving  a  single 
arc  liglit.  Tlin  brillianoy  and  intensity  of  tbe  arc 
attracted  governmental  notice,  in  the  Ijope  that  it 
would  prove  a  Buccessfnl  invention  for  the  illu- 
mination of  lighthonfles.  Hy  ihir^  means  invent- 
ors were  enconragod,  and  bhortly  after  the  Cen- 
tennial the  subject  was  taken  up  with  increasing 
interest  by  niaiiy  of  the  best  mechanics  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

Lord  Kelvin  is  credited  with  the  renniik  that 
the  best  electrical  engineer  is  a  good  mechanic 
who  had  ueqni.ed  a  Bnnitterin»(  of  electricity.  The 
development  of  the  dynamo  nniehinc  has  indeed 
proved  the  nurroctness  of  thid  assertion,  for  the 
most  successful  builders  have  been  those  who, 
seizing  the  ideas  of  the  electricians^  put  tliem 
into  good  and  coniTnercial  meidianieal  shape.  At 
the  time  of  the  Phihulelphiu  Expo^iiion  but  a  sin- 
gle light  could  be  obtained  from  any  dvnamo. 
No  commercial  success  could  jiossibly  be  oblairietl 
from  a  device  fr«>iu  which  one  liyht  only  could  be 
installed.  Tiio  famoud  problem,  therefore,  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  electrii*.  light  became  the  iill- 
important  question.  The  rapiil  improvement  in 
d\namo  machines,  and  the  study  and  attention 
given  to  the  construction  of  lamps,  soon  resulted 
in  the  ability  to  operato  a  number  of  arcs  upon  a 
single  machine,  so  that  the  builders  of  the  pres- 
ent day  find  no  dilliculty  in  producing  the  eoni- 
mi'icial  types  upon  which  a  hundred  or  more  are 
lanii>8  are  gontiiiiially  and  stea<lily  worked.  The 
are,  however,  was  entirely  unsnittMl  for  anything 
hut  outdoor  illumination,  or  the  lii,'luing  of  very 
lar<*e  halls  and  similar  ]uiblic  places.  Tu  devise 
something,  therefore,  which  slioultl  be  i<uitable 
for  ordinary  bouse  service,  and  which  should  suc- 
cessfully com|ieto  with  gas  and  otlier  methods  of 
lighting,  became  the  attractive  and  interesting 
piNiidom  of  the  last  years  of  the  seventies. 

It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  a  tine  wire  could, 
by  the  aid  of  the  electric  current,  be  raised  to  a 
state  of  incandescence,  and  thus  iifTord  a  steady 
and  agreeable  illuminant.  Kxperience  with  in- 
candescent lamps  dates  back  to  the  early  forties, 
So  that  the  )amp  even  in  '\Xa  present  form  is  but  a 
refinement  of  the  devices  of  the  Grst  half  of  the 
ct^ntury.  The  credit,  however,  of  putting  the  in- 
c-audescout  lamp  into  a  commercial  shape  in  such 
a  ujanner  that  it  could  bo  proGtubly  and  success- 
fully uved  for  all  kinds  of  illumination,  uml  for 


the  vast  amount  of  untiring  energy  and  .ikill  spent 
in  devising  and  putting  into  operation  huge  il- 
luminating plants,  belongs  entirely  to  Jtr.  Edison. 
The  problem  which  Mr.  Edison  attacked  and 
brought  to  so  happy  a  solution  was  actually  the 
subdivision  of  ti»e  electric  light  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  eotild  bo  \ised  In  small  amounts  at  a  num- 
ber of  dilTerent  localiotis.  The  early  arc  lamps 
were  arranged  in  series  along  the  circuit  extend- 
ing from  the  dynamo  nuiehine.  so  that  the  current 
passed  in  turn  through  each  lamp.  Thus,  all  of 
the  htmps  must  burn  simultaneously,  for  if  one 
lamp  was  eitingnistied  the  others  failed  to  prop- 
erly regulate,  unless  some  device  was  introduced 
to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  energy  thus  thrown  upon 
the  remainder.  The  arc  lamp,  being  too  bright 
and  unsteatly,  was  not  an  agreeable  method  for 
indoor  lighting.  }\v.  Edison's  real  invention  eou- 
sists  in  the  idea  of  arranging  the  lamps,  not  iu 
series  ahutj  the  circuit,  but  in  placing  each  lamp 
arros.t  the  wires,  so  as  to  form  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent little  circuit  of  its  own,  and  in  designing 
the  filament  in  each  lamp  to  have  a  sufficient  re- 
sistance ti>  take  up  or  exhaust  the  entire  electrical 
pressure  supplied  to  the  mains.  Thus  each  iti- 
caudeficent  lamp  ia  independent  from  every  other 
one,  and  may  be  turned  on  or  off  without  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  As 
soon  us  liie  possibility  of  the  convenient  and  easy 
subdivision  nf  the  liglit  became  a  reality  a  new 
industry  sprang  into  existence,  and  companies  in 
Jill  directions  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  central  stations  and  of  installing  the 
plants  to  serve  customers.  A  network  of  con- 
ductors, covering  the  streets  of  the  principal 
towns,  extended  as  if  by  magFc,  and  concomi- 
tantly otliL-r  industries  received  an  immense  ini- 
{letua.  Ju  l^TO  the  art  of  copper  smelting  was 
such  that  it  was  imjtractical  to  obtain  in  com- 
merce any  copper  having  more  than  lialf  of  the 
electrical  conductivity  which  the  pure  metal 
should  poseess.  In  1S93  no  copper  ia  produced 
having  less  than  ninety-seven  ])ercent.  of  absolute 
purity.  The  nkannfactiiro  of  incandescent  lamps 
has  created  an  industry  employing  several  millions 
of  capit;il,  and  giving  work  to  a  number  of  thou- 
saml  employes.  In  1880  hut  few  isolated  plants 
for  supplying  electric  light  wore  in  existence.  In 
1803  there  are  iu  this  country  alone  58,270  central 
staliourf.  in  nearly  as  mai.iy  ditTerent  cities,  solely 
and  entirely  engaged  in  the  business  of  supplying 
light.  These  central  stations  operate  300,000  arc 
lamps  and  4,000,000  inoandeseent  lamps,  emit- 
ting every  night  over  GG, 000,000  candle  power  of 
light,  requiring  for  their  operation  500,000  horse 
power.  These  companies  have  absorbed  over 
fr400, 000,000  of  aipitul  to  put  tliem  into  success- 
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fill  operation.  lu  adiHtion  to  the  furcgoitig  fig- 
ures,  there  nro  not  loss  than  2.500  isolated  phmta 
in  this  country  wliicli  arc  correspondingly  do- 
voted  to  the  hiisiness  of  ilUwnirifttion.  Theao 
figures  Inko  no  account  of  the  foreign  phnits,  for 
whicli  actual  Btatistics  iiro  not  obtainable.  A 
coaservulive  estimate,  liowevcr,  woulil  place  the 
total  electrical  iHuniinating  power  of  llie  world 
at  the  present  time  at  about  one  hundreil  and 
fifty  niilliou  candle  power. 


American  atid  Kuro|)ean  practice.  The  2.00(^ 
II.  V,  cross  coinpoun*!  Allis  engine  u  directly  con- 
nected with  what  is  prohiihly  the  larj;est  dynarao- 
in  successful  operation.  The  cylinders  are  3S  and 
03  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  CO-inch  stroke.  The 
main  shaft  is  :34  inches  in  diameter,  carrying  a 
24:-foot  fly  wheel  weighing  00  tons,  and  the  arma- 
ture of  the  generator  8  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
7-foot  commutator.  Tlie  moving  parts  of  this. 
colossus  aggregate  190  tons,  while  tlie  whole  ap- 


-^ '^^ 

S!^"" 

-■^*      -    ^fc 

To  supply  the 
enormous  amount  of 
energy  tiius  nightly 
consumed,  and  to  do 
it  with  the  necessary 
economy  and  cer- 
tainty required  for 
the  public  serrice, 
n  e  c  c  8  8  i  tatea  the 
must  careful  econo- 
mic mechanical  de- 
signs. During  the 
past  seven  teen  years 
mechanics  h  a  v  e 
been  constantly  ex- 
ercised to  design 
and  to  improve  dec- 
t r teal  apparatus, 
and  as  a  result  sucli 
magnificent  pieces  of  machinery  are  produced  as 
are  exeniplifiod  on  this  page,  showing  the  1,000 
11,  P.  cngino  and  dynamos  of  the  (Jeneral  Elec- 
tric C'oTuimny  for  :3-wire  distri!)Ution,  tlie  1,000 
11.  r.  alternating  Westinghouso  plant  for  incan- 
descent lighting,  and  the  1,200  H.  P.  .Siemens 
and  Ilalske  generator.  This  group  is  jtartieu- 
liirly  interesting    as    nn    exponent   of    the  best 


paratus  foots  ui> 
over  300  tons.  Thtj 
generator  has  12 
poles,  and  has  au 
external  diameter  of 
15  feet  3  juches,. 
The  armature  is 
wound  in  multiple, 
beitig  supplied  with 
VZ  carbon  brushes^ 
and  ia  capable  of  de- 
livering a  current 
of  1,500  uni^wros  at 
COO  volts. 

The  striking  feat- 
ures of  the  (icrraan 
generator  are  its 
light,  airy  appear- 
ance, and  the  great 
caropuid  to  the  design,  giving  a  combination  in 
which  every  ounce  of  metal  has  been  most  accu- 
rately and  economically  distributed.  The  engine, 
a  vertical  triple-expansion  condensing  niaohiuo  of 
the  marine  type,  has  cylinders  22J,  3:,j  and  57^ 
inches  in  diameter,  with  27-inch  stroke,  develop- 
ing at  full  load  1,200  II.  P.  The  generator  is  ar- 
^  rangeil  so  that  the  winding  of  the  ai^iatnro  forma. 
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the  commutator.  The  machine  has  lO-pole  fiehl 
maguets  placed  inside  the  armature,  and  develops 
an  output  of  1,400  amperes  at  500  volts.  It  sup- 
plies incandescent  lamps  on  5-wire  system,  several 
circuits  of  constant  potential  arcs,  and  a  large 
number  of  motors. 

The  ponderous  white  engine  carrying  two  dy- 
namos of  the  Oeneral  Electric  Company  stands 
in  tlie  southeast  corner  of  the  Palace  of  Mechan- 
ical Arts.  It  is  also  a  triple-expansion  marine- 
type  engine,  but  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
actuating  two  generators  each  havipg  a  cupucity 
of  500  II.  P.,  designed  for  central  station  3-wire 
distribution.  The  armatures  are  wound  for  150 
volts,  and  are  surrounded  by  12-pole  fiold  mag- 
nets. A  novel  feature  is  presented  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  rim  of  the  armature  as  a  commutator. 
The  preceding  machines  have  all  been  of  the 
direct-current  type  so  largely  nsed  in  this  coun- 
try. The  1,000  H.  P.Westinghonse  alternator  is 
capable  of  supplying  10,000  incandescent  lamps. 
Botluengine  and  generator  are  designed  and  built 
by  the  same  company,  the  engine  being  of  the 
compound  steeple  type,  with  cylinders  in  tandem 
21^  inches,  and  57  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
22-inch  stroke.  The  generator  is  of  the  well- 
known  Westinghouse  form,  wound  for  a  potential 
of  2,200  volts,  with  a  frequency  of  120  per  second. 

To  properly  illuminate  all  of  the  vast  Exposi- 
tion, and  to  snccessfully  operate  the  luminous 
decorations  that  have  nightly  delighted  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  Jackson  Park,  required  a 
lighting  plant  almost  beyond  parallel.  At  Paris, 
in  1889,  3,000  H.  P.  was  devoted  to  electric  light- 
ing. This  year  at  Chicago  the  Exposition  Com- 
pany assigns  17,000  H.  P.  At  Paris  there  were 
1,150  arc  lamps  and  10,000  glow  lamps,  negro- 
gating  1,600,000  candle  power.  At  Chicago,  ex- 
clusive of  the  isolated  plants  of  individual  exhib- 
itors, the  Exposition  provides  100,000  incandes- 
cent and  more  than  5,000  arc  lights.  The  notice- 
able feature  of  the  Exposition  lighting  plant  is  the 
great  Allis  engine,  driving  two  Westinghouse  al- 
ternators, supplying  20,000  glow  lamps.  The  il- 
lustration on  page  524  shows  this  plant  in  Ma- 
chinery Hall,  with  the  belts  extending  from  the 
fly  wheel  of  the  engine  to  the  generator,  removed 
in  order  to  exiiibit  the  mechanical  features.  The 
prime  mover  is  a  3,000  H.  P.  quadruple-expan- 
sion condensing  engine,  running  at  60  revolutions 
per  minute,  with  cylinders  26  inches,  40  inches, 
60  inches  and  70  inches  in  diameter,  with  72-inch 
stroke.  The  fly  wheel,  weighing  50  tons,  is  30  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  72-inch  face,  and  carries  two 
enormous  70-inch  leather  belts,  each  driving  a 
10,000-light  Westinghouse  alternator. 

"^his  enormous  service  plant  is  one  of  the  best 


exemplifications  of  the  development  of  alternat- 
ing-current systems  in  this  country.  For  many 
years  direct-current  methods  were  exclusively  ad- 
vocated and  used,  notwiilistanding  the  ox)»eri- 
ences  of  European  inventors  showed  that  the  al- 
ternating current  possessed  many  and  marked 
advantages,  especially  for  electric  distribution. 
To  the  Westinghouse  ('onipany  belongs  the  lead- 
ership in  the  introduction  of  alternatorp.  and  the 
selection  by  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  this 
type  of  service,  togetlier  with  its  unqnalifieil  suc- 
cess, will  give  to  this  department  of  electrical  in- 
dustry a  new  and  merited  stimulus.  The  n)e- 
chanical  construction  of  the  alternator  is  exem- 
plified in  detail  on  page  520. 

As  a  contrast  to  tlie  alternators,  the  plate  on 
page  525  exhiiuts  tiie  service  plant  installed  for 
the  Columbian  Exposition  by  the  Edison  Com- 
pany. At  the  extreme  rear  of  the  illustration 
may  be  seen  tlio  direct-connected  generators  al- 
ready alluded  to,  in  front  of  wliich  a  number  of 
"the  Edison  standard  direct-current  generators  are 
installed.  In  the  immetliate  foreground  a  typical 
central  station  switchboard  is  exhibited,  by  moans 
of  which  the  current  furnished  by  the  entire  plant 
is  controlled  and  distributed  to  the  lamps  and 
motors  depending  on  this  installation  for  supply. 

The  earliest  electric  motor  on  record  is  proba- 
bly the  famous  IJarlow  Wheel  invented  by  Dr. 
Barlow,  somewhere  about  1830,  who  discovered 
that  if  a  copper  disk  were  placed  between  the 
poles  of  a  magnet  in  such  a  manner  a.*  to  be  free 
to  rotate,  and  an  electric  current  passed  between 
the  axle  of  the  disk  and  its  circumference,  the 
plate  would  be  set  in  rapid  motion.  In  1837 
Thomas  Davenport  cotistructed  a  model  of  a 
small  electric  railway.  Beyond  this,  however,  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  electricity  for  the  trans- 
mission of  power  seems  to  liave  been  merely  a 
dream  until  the  time  of  the  Vienna  Exposition 
in  1873.  At  that  date  it  is  asserted  that  the 
famous  principle  of  tlie  reversibility  of  the  dy- 
namo was  accidentally  discovered  by  some  work- 
men employed  in  setting  up  machinery  in  the 
Exposition  Building.  These  men  being  engaged 
in  installing  a  Gramme  machine,  accidentally 
picked  up  some  cable  that  was  trailing  iipoji  the 
floor,  and  introduced  the  ends  of  the  wire  into 
the  terminals  of  one  of  the  dymimos.  To  their 
surprise  the  machine  immediately  started  off  aiul 
commenced  to  run.  Upon  investigation  it  was 
found  that  the  cable  was  cotinected  with  another 
dynamo,  which,  being  driven  by  a  steam  engine, 
charged  a  cable  and  allowed  the  current  to  flow 
into  the  second  machine.  It  was  thus  demon- 
strated that  a  dynamo  driven  by  a  steam  engine 
was  capable  of  converting  mechanical  power  into 
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electrical  energy,  atui  if  a  seooml  dyniiino  wero 
sup|ilieil  with  riirreiit  from  tlie  first  it  woiiM  ro- 
tutc.  tltus  eiMiviMiiiig  oleotrioal  onerijy  biwk  into 
niecliaiilcal  powcM*.  Little  notice  was  tnkeu  of 
til  is  discovery  niitil  1883.  At  this  time  Mr.  Loo 
Dftft  put  into  oprnition  n  jiajiaeiiger  niilway  at 
Sanilogn,  wml  in  tho  same  vejir^  ut  tlie  exliibition 
of  railway  aiipliiiiices  in  Chiu-ago,  Mr.  Van  Uepole 
exiiibited  an  ex[>erimenLal  niilway  that  iluring 
the  time  of  the  exposition  rarrieil  27,000  passen- 
gers. It  was  not,  liowevor,  nnlil  1888  that  the 
electric  railway  became  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
a  Rornniei'cinl  piece  of  apparatns.  At  this  lime 
Messrs.  Bentley  &  Knight  instnlled  a  road  in  Alle- 
ghany City  tliat  for  some  r,in»e  di<l  actnal  mm- 
mercial  service.  Simnltanetnisly  Mr.  Fiank  I. 
8prague  built  the  Union  Passenger  Railway  at 
Richmond,  and  in  tlie  fall  of  tlie  same  year  the 
West  Knd  Roml  in  Boston,  noting  the  anccess  of 
the  former  enterpri-ses,  commenced  the  eqnip- 
ment  of  its  entire  railway  system,  Since  that 
time  the  progress  of  the  electric  railway  has 
been  one  of  the  most  phenomena!  developments 
of  mechanical  science.  At  the  present  writing 
there  are  in  this  country  530  roads  that  arc  all  or 
in  part  operated  by  electricity.  These  roads  ag- 
gregate 7.500  miles  of  track,  operate  nearly  17.000 
curs,  retpiiring  100,000  hort^e  powi-r  in  engines, 
and  emplaving  a  ca[»ital  of  1(135.000,000. 

The  Intramural  Railway  (page  520)  is  probably 
the  most  typical  developnjeiit  of  the  present  status 
of  eleclrienl  traction.  The  road  within  the  Ex- 
position grounds  is  a  double-track  elevated  struct- 
ure, about  six  miles  in  length,  completely  encir- 
cling three  sides  of  the  grounds,  being  supplied 
with  a  loop  at  eacii  of  the  terminals  so  that  tliere 
may  be  no  delay  caused  by  the  necessity  of  switch- 
ing trains.  The  track  is  laid  with  90-pound  ntils, 
and  RO  strong  and  thoroughly  built  that  any  ordi- 
nary railway  speetl  may  be  constantly  and  safely 
attained.  Tlie  trains  consist  of  some  fonr  or  five 
40-foot  cars,  solidly  and  substantially  constrncted, 
each  capulde  of  seating  75  passengers.  Eaeh  train 
is  propelled  by  a  combination  motor  and  passen- 
ger car.  thejixlesof  which  are  snpidied  with  ir)0 
horse-power  electric  motors.  With  the  exception 
of  the  electric  locomotives  in  use  by  the  Hultnnore 
and  Ohio  Railway  for  tunnel  service  at  Haltimore, 
the  motors  with  which  the  Intramural  Railway 
is  equipped  are  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
that  have  as  yet  been  constrncteil.  These  mo- 
tors are  especially  designed  to  cope  with  unusu- 
iiUv  heavy  passenger  tr&f!ic,  and  are  wound  for 
high  speed  and  continuous  st-rvice.  The  motor 
is,  as  is  customary,  placed  directly  under  the  car 
body,  and  connected  to  one  axle  of  the  car  by 
means  of  a  powerful  cogwheel.     Tlie  motor  is 


entirely  incased  in  a  waterproof  cast-steel  box, 
fornjing  the  magnetic  circuit  of  tlie  niarhine.  and 
protecting  the  wire  and  the  armature  from  exter- 
nal injury,  it  is  what  is  technically  known  as 
the  4-polo  machine,  being  supplied  with  carbon 
brushes  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  acccssitilo  to 
inspection  and  repair.  The  i)Ower  station  of  the 
Intramural  Road  is  indeed  otie  of  the  electrical 
wonders  of  the  Exposition.  The  necessary  ma- 
chinery, whi<di  has  already  been  described,  i^  in- 
closed in  a  substantial  building  placed  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  road.  The  operation 
of  the  lutramnral  Road  at  the  Exposition  will  bo 
watched  by  all  railway  managers  with  the  greatest 
interest.  This  road  is  itideed  a  typical  experi- 
ment, and  if  it  shall  be  shown  to  be  a  commercial 
success  electricity  will  immediately  prove  itself 
to  be  the  formidable  arid  undoubtedly  successful 
rival  of  all  forms  of  trallic  in  our  larger  cities. 
The  cxlension  of  the  elevated  roads  is  ra[»idly  in- 
creasing, and  it  only  requires  the  ability  of  the 
railway  fraternity  to  substitute  for  the  noisy,  dirty 
and  disagreeable  locomotive  some  f)rm  of  propul- 
sion which  shall  obviate  the  dlDicnlties  now  ex- 
perienced in  Now  York,  to  render  the  stitl  more 
rapid  extension  of  systems  of  this  description  an 
immediate  certainty. 

The  first  extensive  exhibition  of  the  telephone 
was  nnvde  at  the  Centennial,  when  Professor  Rell 
established  an  cx|>erimental  line  extending  across 
Machinery  Hall.  The  development  of  telephone 
plants,  however,  has  been  equally  as  rapid  and 
extensive  as  that  of  other  electrical  inventions. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  over  400,000 
miles  of  telephone  lines  were  in  active  service,  ex- 
clusive of  100,000  miles  of  underground  cable  line. 
Tiicse  lines  serve  200,000  subscribers,  from  1,351 
exchanges,  operating  552,000  instruments,  requir- 
ing the  attetition  of  10.000  employe's,  and  involv- 
ing the  investment  of  over  $IG5.0()0,0(»0  of  capi- 
tal. Upon  these  lines  over  GOO. 000,000  conversa- 
tions annually  take  place. 

As  soon  as  the  invention  of  the  telephone  was 
completed  it  became  a  simple  matter  for  two 
persons  to  talk  with  each  other  over  a  wire.  It 
was,  however,  evident  that  the  full  value  of  the  in- 
vention conid  never  bo  reached  until  some  system 
was  devised  whereby  each  i>er3on  possessing  flu 
instrument  would  be  able  at  will  to  communicate 
with  all  other  parties.  To  carry  wire  from  each 
telephone  to  every  other  one  iu  a  large  city  was 
plainly  out  of  the  question  ;  and  thus  arose  the 
necessity  of  some  moans  whereby  mutual  inter- 
communication could  be  readily  effected,  causing 
the  invention- of  the  switchboard  and  the  present 
extensive  system  of  telephone  exchanges.  Wlien 
several  telephones  were  arranged,  having  their 
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wires  converging  to  a  comniou  centre,  u  simple 
ewitching  device  made  it  priictical  for  anyone  to 
communicjite  with  any  other  person,  and  thtis  the 
firtit  central  ottioe  was  in  openition.  As  the  telti- 
phoue  service  becaine  larger  and  more  compli- 
cated  the  switching   appanitns  correspondingly 


switchboard  of  tho  latest  design.  Ftn-'ing  it  at 
intervals  of  aiiont  two  feet  are  planed  the  *' o|>* 
orators,*'  or  the  attendants,  who  rcsj>ond  when  :& 
subscriber  calls  for  a  connection.  In  the  World's 
Fair  service  every  snbscriber  has  a  cotnplete  me- 
tallic circuit,  consisting  of  two  wires  which  run 
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grew  and  iucreased..  in  order  that  it  might  eorvo     from  the  telephujio  of  the  subscriber  and  ternii- 


for  a  large  number  of  subscriber?,  and  csteiiding 
into  the  form  of  a  board,  or  table,  it  was  api)ro- 
priately  called  a  *•  ewitehboard." 

Occupying  the  entire  length  of  the  west  peri- 
stylo  of  tlie  exiiibition  of  tho  American  ilell  L'oin- 
pany  in  the  Electricity  liuilding   is  an  elaborate 


nate  in  tho  switchboard.  It  is  tho  duty  of  each 
ojierator  to  make  for  the  railing  subscriber  tho 
connection  fur  which  he  asks  :  that  is  to  say,  lo 
put  him  into  commni»icalion  with  the  [lerson  witli 
whom  ho  wishes  to  talk.  For  example,  a  sub- 
scriber  calls  the   central  office  bv   lurninji  tho 
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crank  ftt  the  fli*le  of  his  telephone  iii«triiment. 
Thii!  cauiW!^  the  bell  on  hi*  instrument  to  rin?, 
bnt  At  the  ftwitchbfianl  the  effect  is  to  canse  a 
Hmall  «iiMk,  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  ordinary 
hoU^l  annnnriator,  to  tnrn  npwarfl,  revealing  a 
nnml>er.  This  niim>)er  i^  tiio  number  of  the  call- 
inf(  Hubfloriber,  ftn<l  informs  the  operator  that  the 
pet-Rou  owniTig  the  niiml)er  wiahe-*  fur  a  connec- 
tion. In  front  of  ea<^:h  operator  are  arranged  a 
nrnnlxT  of  metal  plugi*  in  p:virj«.  eaoli  of  the  two 
plugj*  forming  a  pair  being  connected  together  by 
mean^  of  a  metallic  cord  concealed  within  a  heavy 
wnipiiing  of  cotton  a^  an  insulation.  Plich  oper- 
ator is  furth'er  supplied  with  a  telephone  held  to 
her  ear  by  mean-i  of  a  spring  passing  around  her 
head,  while  in  front  of  her  bungs  a  transmitter, 
into  which  she  can  easily  speak. 

As  soon  as  the  operator  sees  the  enunciator 
rise,  and  notes  tlie  niiml>er  upon  the  disk,  she 
insertii  one  of  tlie  plugs  alreinly  alluded  to  into 
a  small  round  hole  in  the  front  of  the  switch- 
>}oard,  which  corresponds  to  the  number  on  the 
enunciator,  This  hole  forms  a  part  of  the  switch, 
which  puts  tlie  telephone  of  the  operator  into 
comrnunicjitiou  with  the  line  of  tlie  calling  sub- 
scriber. The  operator  now,  Hi>eaking  into  the 
transmitter,  says  :  "  Wiiat  nunjber  ?"  The  sub- 
scriber answers,  stating  the  number  of  the  per- 
son to  whotu  he  wishes  to  speak.  Supposing  that 
the  subscriber  is  \o,  625,  and  that  lie  wishes  to 
ppeak  to  No.  250:  In  the  board,  directly  in 
front  of  each  operator,  will  be  seen  a  large  num- 
ber of  holes,  each  one  of  whicli  forms  a  switch 
which  is  in  communication  with  its  respective 
subscriber.  These  holes  are  numbered,  and  are 
arranged  in  groups,  so  that  any  desired  number 
may  be  easily  and  readily  found. 

Selecting  hole  Ko.  250,  the  operator  takes  the 
other  plug  of  the  pair  already  selected  and  intro- 
duces it  into  the  switcii,  at  the  same  time  press- 
ing a  button  located  immediately  in  front  of  her, 
by  means  of  which  an  electric  curient  is  sent  into 
the  line  of  No.  250;  tlius  ringing  the  bell  of  his 
telei)hone.  Not  luifrequently  it  occurs  that  the 
subscriber  called  may  be  using  his  telephone  at 
the  time  of  the  supposed  call,  in  which  case  to 
have  connected  him  with  the  calling  subscriber 
would  have  interfered  with  the  conversation  al- 
ready in  progress.  To  avoid  this  a  very  ingen- 
ious ^?^v//  (est  has  been  invented,  which  consists  in 
supplying  the  switch  of  each  subscriber  with  an 
electric  current  during  the  time  of  his  conversa- 
tion. Wlien  endeavoring  to  make  a  connection 
the  operator  touches  with  the  tip  of  Iier  plug  the 
metallic  rim  surrounding  the  switch  hole,  and  if 
the  subscriber  is  occupied  the  operator  hears  in 
her  telephone  a  sharp  click.     If  the  subscriber  is 


not  using  his  inatrnment  no  noise  is  perceived. 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  o{)enitor  can  at  any 
time  ascertain  whether  the  subscriber  is  busy  or 
not. 

Acunnection  across  ihe  Long  Distance  lines  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  is  managed  in  a 
similar  way.  Supi>o3ing  a  subscriber  at  the 
World's  Fair,  No.  80.  wishe?  to  talk  with  No.  115 
Cortlandt  (Cortlandt  being  the  name  of  the  cen- 
tral office  in  New  York  city),  the  subscriber  first 
calls  central  office  at  the  World's  Fair  and  informs 
the  operator  that  he  wishes  to  talk  with  No.  115 
Cortlandt,  New  York.  The  oj?erator,  by  means 
of  a  special  line,  calls  the  office  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  requests 
the  desire«l  connection  of  No.  115  Cortlandt,  New- 
York.  The  operator  at  the  Long  Distance  ofliee 
first  calls  up  the  New  York  office,  informing  them 
that  a  8ubscril>er  wishes  to  talk  with  No.  115 
Cortlandt.  The  I^ong  Distance  operator  in  New 
York  now  connects  the  line  with  the  Cortlandt 
Street  exchange,  and  the  operator  there  obtains 
the  desired  number,  115.  Thus,  inside  of  a  few 
seconds,  the  connections  on  four  switchboards  are 
made,  and  two  people  a  thousand  miles  apart  are 
put  within  reach  of  each  other  by  conversation. 

Pro|>erly  equipi>ed,  subscribers  in  all  the  chief 
cities  of  the  L^nited  States,  as  far  east  as  Lewistou 
and  Hangor  (Me.),  south  to  Washington,  and 
west  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  can  converse 
witli  each  other  easily,  settling  business  and  social 
affairs  with  a  degree  of  celerity  and  satisfaction 
to  which  no  other  system  of  intercommunicatioii 
can  approach. 

One  of  the  most  notable  triumphs  of  the  last 
decade  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  electric 
accumulator.  An  ordinary  galvanic  battery  con- 
sists of  two  metal  plates,  of  whicli  one  is  zinc,  im- 
mersed in  dilute  acid.  The  acid  dissolves  the 
zinc,  and  if  the  plates  be  joined  by  means  of  a 
wire,  the  chemical  action  thus  instituted  becomes 
in  some  mysterious  manner  converted  into  an 
electric  current.  In  the  common  battery  the  acid 
forms  soluble  salts  with  the  zinc,  whicli  are  dis- 
solved and  distributed  through  the  solution. 

It  occurred  to  Plante  that  if  a  battery  could  be 
devised  in  which,  through  practical  insolubility, 
the  metallic  salts  could  be  prevented  from  diffus- 
ing themselves  through  the  solution  and  thereby 
saved,  the  action  of  the  battery  might,  after  it 
was  exhausted,  be  reversed  by  passing  info  it  an 
electric  current  which  should  reverse  the  previous 
chemical  action,  recovering  the  metal  and  the 
acid,  thus  returning  the  battery  to  its  primitive 
condition  and  endowing  it  with  a  new  lease  of 
life.  The  outcome  of  his  experiments  has  been 
the  invention  of  the  storage  battery,  which  ia 
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bronglit  into  activity  by  passing  into  it  for  sov- 
cnil  Jioitra  a  powerful  electric  enrrent  :  after 
which  the  buttery  may  be  diaoonnocted  from  the 
source  of  electricity,  and  will  then  in  turn  deliver 
some  80  or  90  percent,  of  tin*  energv  th:il  liiis 
been  f»iren  to  it.  The  eonibinution  thus  upix?:ir9 
ill  the  li^Hit  of  a  reservoir  or  store  of  electricity, 
unil  hence  its  mvnio.  In  reality,  however,  tliere  ie 
no  electricity  In  the  battery,  but  only  a  chemical 
comhinatinn,  the  dfcomposition  of  which  cvdlves 
a  certain  ninonnt,  of  tMiergy  triinsfornnible  into  an 
electric  current.  Two  obstacles  have  very  seri- 
ously militated  agaiiist  the  wide  and  rapid  intro-' 
duction  of  storagre  batteries  into  olectrica!  service. 
While  theoretically  the  batteries  can  be  chnrirod 
and  recliargeil  indefinitely,  pracliealiy  it  was  f'Mind 
that  under  certiiin  action  the  plates  deterioratCj 
leadiiiij  nltimntely  to  their  CDmplete  destrnction, 
and  reqnirintr,  tlierefore.  a  constant  renewal  of 
this  part  of  ihe  apparatus.  It  was  also  fnnrul 
tliat  if  tiie  rate  of  cliargo  wne  not  praeiically  the 
game  as  that  of  the  discbarge  the  destrnotion  of 
the  plates  became  idrjiost  an  insnrmonntahlc  ob- 
stacle. Rival  i;l:Liniantfl  of  t^he  invention  of  the 
storage  battery  immediately  npon  its  inception 
CDmmenceil  a  course  of  litigation  that  is  even 
now  unsettled,  and  whieh  has  almost  absolutely 
debarred  cMpitul  from  interesting  itself  in  this  in- 
vention. Willie  already  the  storage  battery  has  a 
conaiilenible  field  in  electric  lighting,  especially 
in  Europe,  it  setMns  parlicnlarly  arlapted  to  meet 
the  reqitirenients  of  electric  tr.n^tion. 

One  of  the  novel  features  of  the  Exposition  is 
the  system  of  electric  hinnches,  which,  actuated 
by  storage  batteries,  constaTitly  traverse  the  water 
ways  of  Jiiek[?i>n  Park.  Each  boat  is  a  beautifully 
designed  craft  about  30  feet  long,  G  feet  beam  and 
28  inches  draught.  The  motor  for  oi>erating  the 
screw  is  situated  in  the  centre,  uiuler  the  U\\m 
floor  forming  the  cabin,  some  78  ('(dls  of  batUTy 
being  arranged  around  tlie  sides  of  the  boat  in  re- 
ceptacles matle  in  tlie  seats.  The  controlliiig 
switch  and  steering  wliee!  are  placed  within  easy 
reach  of  the  pilot,  whose  station  is  placed  at  the 
e.xtretue  bow.  Each  boat  is  designed  for  a  speed 
of  8  miles  per  hour,  and  covers  a  distance  of  atjout 
\{)  miles  per  day.  When  the  batteries  become  ex- 
baustod  tliti  launch  is  returned  to  the  charging 
station,  the  exhausted  set  renH>ved,  and.  by  means 
of  appropriate  n>achinery,  placeil  ujwn  the  charg- 
ing racks  to  receive  a  new  supply  of  energy,  while 
a  fresh  set  is  de|>oaited  in  the  launch. 

Already  the  iipplicatiou  of  storage  batteries  to 
the  propulsion  of  electric  cars  \vm  been  demon- 
strated a  mechanical  and  electrical  success.  Stor- 
age-battery traction,  however,  costs  about  two 
cents  per  car  mile  more  than  the  Trolley  system. 


While  in  tlio  more  sparsely  settled  suburbs  the 
overhead  wires  present  little  objertioti.  their  erec- 
tion is  not  advisable  in  crowded  streets.  Electric 
conduits  are  even  more  annoying  than  the  cable 
systems;  and  so  the  storage  battery  presents  (al- 
though in  an  umleveloped  condition)  an  almost 
ideal  solution  of  urban  traui^it.  Pureed  from  tlie  ob- 
jectionable overhead- line  construct  ion,  the  storage- 
battery  car  (an  anto-mobilc  unit  requiring  an  in- 
vestment of  loss  than  one-llft^h  the  ca|>ital  de- 
manded by  a  cable  Iiiu\  and  ctipablc  uf  operating 
at  a  car-milejige  expense  not  greater  tinui  that 
called  for  by  the  cable)  is  surely  an  event  of  the 
immediate  future,  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
solution  of  the  rapid-transit  problem. 

What  of  the  fitture  ?  Will  the  next  seventeen 
years  see  so  complete  and  radical  a  rcvDlution  ? 
Will  1910  gaze  at  our  magnilicent  machiliery  with 
the  same  ]dtying  toleration  and  goo<l-humorud 
stnile  of  contetnpt  with  which  wo  now  recall  the 
efforts  of  1876  ?  Possibly  ;  for  American  ingenu- 
ity firmly  believes  that  *' there  is  no  such  word  as 
fiiil,''  However,  the  circumference  of  llio  race  is 
a  very  small  one,  and  even  the  forces  of  our  UT)i- 
verse  are  by  no  means  infinite;  and  while  every 
invention  opens  new  possibilities,  it  also  narrows 
to  a  certain  extent  the  possible  fieltl  of  future  dis- 
covery. The  dynamos  of  to-day  have  an  eniciency 
of  95  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  so  perfectly 
designed  aa  to  convert  95  per  cent,  of  the  mechan- 
ical energy  delivered  to  them  into  electricity, 
leaving  only  5  per  cent,  nceounted  for  by  friction 
and  other  wastes.  Indeed,  exceptional  machines 
have  been  ma<)e  in  which  the  loss  has  been  re- 
duced to  2i  per  cent.  It  is  probable,  nay,  cer- 
tiiin, that  nniny  mechanical  details  will  be  vastly 
changed  and  iniprove<i  ;  yet  it  is  equally  sure  that 
there  is  no  ho|)e  of  materially  increasing  the  gen- 
eral value  of  the  performances  of  these  machines. 
Notwithstanding  our  splendid  succeaa  in  electric 
lighting,  both  the  arc  and  tlie  glow  lamp  are  very 
wasteful  devices,  returning  as  useful  light  rays 
not  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  energy  given 
them  by  the  dynamo.  Mr.  Tesla^s  experJments 
point  toward  the  probability  of  a  very  notable  im- 
provement in  this  direction,  whereby  electric  il- 
lumination may  be  rendertnl  much  more  agree- 
able and  vastly  cheaper  than  it  is  at  present. 

For  all  electrical  service  wo  are  nowacciiHtomed 
to  consider  a  complete  conducting  circuit  aa  ab- 
solutely ncceaaary.  Uero  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Tesla,  Dr.  llerz.  Mr.  Preece.  and  others,  show 
that  lamps  and  motors  may  be  successfully  oper- 
ated with  oidy  one  wire,  or,  indeed,  with  no  wire 
at  all.  Thus  these  investigators  show  that  from 
every  source  of  electrical  action  electro-magnetic 
pupations    radiate    ontwjvrd    tliroiigh   indefinite 
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8»ry  but  wasteful  steam  engine.  To  iitni  shall  iii- 
ilecil  \*c  given  the  empire  of  tltc  lur.  iin<l  ull  the 
kiiigdoniB  of  the  earth  shall  bo  at  his  feut.  As  a 
henefactor  uf  the  race  liis  work  will  be  without 
imnillol,  and  lionor  aii<l  wealth  without  niensnrc 
flhMll  he  his  portion. 

Without  eerioiia  error  it  nuiv  be  Btntod  that, 
st'ttiiig  aside  aiiim.-il  force,  all  the  cnerfi:y  of  civ- 
ilizjition  is  derived  either  from  waterfalls  or  from 
thi'  combiistiou  of  fuels;  and  of  these  two  sources 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  m-wt  iinptiriunt.  To  ob- 
tain mechanical  [lower  it  is  usual  to  resort  to  tlie 
steam  engine,  whereby  the  energy  developed  by 
the  burning  of  the  combustible  in  the  furnaoc  is. 
through  the  medium  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam, 
traucfornioil  into  mtarv  motion  fn  tlie  flv  wlu^el  of 


wastes  of  the  anh  pit.  Of  the  75  per  cent,  stoiod  ia 
the  steam,  20  jier  rent,  is  transformed  in  chu  cylin- 
der into  uiechaiiical  work  ;  the  remainder,  55  per 
cent.,  passes  away  iu  the  exhaust  steam,  inevitably 
and  irretrievably  eluding  all  attempts  to  f>ave  ntu] 
change  it  into  useful  work.  Of  tlie  20  per  cent. 
secured  by  the  cylinder^  from  3  to  5  [ler  cent,  is 
expended  in  overcoming  the  fritrtion  of  the  \iar\-' 
0U3  moving  parts  of  the  engine,  leaving,  under  tbe 
most  favurable  <.>iri!unisLanees,  itnlv  15  U*  18  per 
cent,  uf  the  real  lieat  value  of  the  fuel  as  delivera- 
ble in  the  fortn  of  useful  work  by  the  engine.  In 
a  majority  of  ea«es,  by  either  bud  design  or  im- 
proper loading,  this  proportion  xa  rtMhiced  In  one- 
half ;  so  that  a  rno.st  sanguine  c;^timate  cannot 
credit  the  average  steam  engine  with  iin  ellicieticy 
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the  engine.  Unfortunately,  by  this  process  it  is 
]ii>ssible  only  to  change  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  energy  set  free  by  the  bur?ung  of  the  fuel  into 
useful  work  ;  the  remainder,  by  unavoidable  loseiea, 
is  dissipated  beyond  recovery.  Nor  will  it  ever  be 
pofifiiblo  very  greatly  to  improve  tlie  present  efR- 
eioncy  of  ihe  steam  engine.  When  n  pound  of  i-oal 
ia  burnt  in  the  furnace  of  a  steam  boiler  about  7o 
per  cent.,  under  the  bent  comlitiouti.  uf  the  energy 
set  free  by  combustion  is  absorhed  by  the  water 
in  the  boiler  and  stored  up  in  the  steam  pruduce<1. 
Of  the  remaining  :-*5  jier  cent,  u  part  is  wjwted  in 
the  smoke  and  hot  griKt'S  t-soaping  from  the  cliim- 
ru»y  ;  some  JH  used  to  heat  the  necessary  air  sup- 
plied for  combustion,  and  the  remainder  is  radi- 
ated from  the  sides  arul  walls  of  the  furiuicenud 
boiler,  or  lost  in  inoonipleto  combustion  arul  the 


of  uitu'e  than  8  or  10  percent.  Iti  comparison 
with  modern  dynamos  liaving  a  capacity  to  trans- 
form 95  per  cent,  of  the  mechanical  energy  im- 
parted to  them  into  ele<Tti'ioal  energy,  the  steam 
engine  does  indeed  seem  a  very  wasteful  coutriv- 
anco;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
a  \L'Y\  largo  or  ra4lical  increase  over  the  preecrit 
efficiency.  Theoreticiilly,  a  little  less  than  half 
an  ounce  of  coul  ahonld  produce  a  horse  power. 
Actually,  steam  engines  take  four  pounds  to  ile- 
velop  this  energy. 

The  greatest  scientific  attainment  of  this  cent- 
ury was  the  discovery  of  the  correlation  of  energv, 
which  informs  us  that  all  the  forms  of  force  with 
which  we  are  acquainte<l,  siich  us  light,  lioat, 
sound,  electricity,  chemical  action,  tlie  attraction 
of  gravitation,  and   mechanical  motion,  are  mut- 
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ually  iiiterconvei'tiblo,  so  that  any  inanifestu- 
tioii  of  force  caii  be  truiwforrned  into  any  other 
form;  and  conUl  the  inevitable  friction  wastes  of 
mechanisms  be  avoided  the  change  wonhl  be  ao- 
complislied  absolutely  without  loss.  Familiar  ex- 
amples are  not  wanting.  The  coal  on  the  grate 
bars  enters  into  chemical  union  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  producing  heat,  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  steam.  In  tlie  cylinder  of  the  engine  the 
heat  energy  changes  into  tlie  meclianical  rotation 
of  the  wheel,  wliich  by  the  aid  of  the  dynamo 
reappears  in  an  electric  current,  that  is  again 
transformed  into  heat  and  light  in  the  incandes- 
cent lamp,  into  chemical  action  in  the  vat  of  the 
electroplater,  into  mechanical  work  on  the  shaft 
of  the  electric  motor,  and  into  sound  in  the  cur- 
rents of  the  telephone  wires.  Thus,  through  an 
endless  scries  of  changes,  energy  is  constantly  dia- 
apiMjaring  from  one  form,  only,  Protcuslike,  to  re- 
appear under  another  familiar,  though  totally  dis- 
eimilar,  guise.  To  obtain  electricity  we  at  present 
resort  to  the  stores  of  energy  locked  up  in  fuel  Hup- 
plies,  transforming  the  force  obtained  by  tlie  chem- 
ical union  of  combustion  into  mechanical  motion 
of  tlie  steam  engine,  and  thence,  by  the  aid  of  the 
dynamo,  into  electric  current.    Could  this  round- 


almut  metl)o<I  he  avoided,  so  burdened  with  ir- 
remediable wadtes — could  some  mechanism  bo  de- 
vised with  the  efficiency  of  the  present  dynamo, 
taking  the  heat  energy  of  the  furnace  and  trans- 
forming the  same  immediately  into  electricity, 
the  aspect  of  civilization  would  be  revolutionized. 
Heat  can  indeed  be  directly  converted  into  elec- 
tricity, but  none  of  the  present  devices  are 
commercially  successful.  Evidences,  Ijouever,  are 
not  wanting  of  the  ultimate  feasibility  of  this 
most  desirable  discovery,  though  it  may  not  be 
immediately  forthcoming.  This  would  afford  at 
least  one  solntiun  of  the  problem  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. AYlien  the  consuniption  of  an  ounce  of  coal 
shall  yield  a  horse  power  everyone  tnay  strap  to 
his  back  a  flying  machine  and  flit  whithersoever 
he  chocses,  traversing  tlie  continent  with  the 
speed  of  our  present  express  trains,  with  as  little 
inoonvenience  as  is  now  entailed  by  a  morning 
walk. 

Is  this  an  electrician's  dream?  Perhaps  so; 
and  yet  Morse  and  Bell  dreamed  so  effectually 
and  so  vividly  iis  to  revolutionize  within  their 
own  lifetimes  the  intercourse  (>f  the  globe.  Why, 
then,  may  not  the  visions  of  otliers  be  equally 
purposeful  ? 


DEATH    AND   THH    PLAYER. 


I  WATCHED  the  players  pluying  ou  their  stage 

Au  old  delightful  comedy  was  theirs, 
The  Tpry  picture  of  a  gullaut  age, 
Full  of  mnjestic  airs. 


They  trod  a  minuet,  and  evermore. 

Betwixt  the  curtseying  ludy  iind  her  thrall, 
A  masked  and  shroudeil  (lancer  kept  the  floor, 
Unnoted  bv  them  all. 


Wit.  virtuoso,  capttdu,  stately  lord  — 

Each  played  his  pnrt  witli  ain<x)th  Augustan  grace ; 
And.  gray  and  curled,  th'  Olympian  jierru^pies  soared 
O'er  each  fine  oval  face. 


Aliis.  poor  player,  that  was  Death's  dance  indeed ! 

The  curtain  fell :  the  masker's  fleshleas  hand 
Compelled  thee  to  his  chariot,  which  with  speed 
Rolled  hotu!  to  his  own  land. 


Auun,  young  Celia,  poised  on  high  red  heels. 

Advanced  with  Ghloe.  the  discreet  soubrette  : 
Her  laughter  rings  a1>ro.id  in  silver  peals ; 
Her  courtiers  fawn  and  fret. 


And  now  with  cheeks  and  eyelids  thut  confess 

(Irini  stniuB  of  the  last  miilnight's  gay  disguise, 
Th*  ingenious  haggard  actors  swiftly  press 
Where  their  deiid  brother  lies. 


■One  was  a  whiskered  son  of  awful  Mars : 

Ami  one,  the  favorite,  a  thing  of  spleen, 
Whose  piisfpiil  jests,  a  stream  of  falling  stars, 
Illumined  all  the  scene. 


How  strange  a  graveside — oh,  how  strtxnge  a  scene ! 

The  pluycr's  double  life  in  such  eclipse  I 
What  a  morality  would  this  have  been 
Ou  those  once  mocking  lips ! 


lint  they  are  diunb,  and  there's  scarce  time  for  tears. 
Back  to  the  town  I    They're  clamoring  for  our  plays. 
'Tis  good  that  arcli-come<lian  Death  appears 
But  once  in  many  days ! 


V.  a.  p. 
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O.v  tlie  esplanade  of  tlio  Oriental,  at  ^lanlint- 

taii  iJ*?ac!],  Olio  lovely  evening  of  August,  when  It  u'a3  a  startling  niessngo  that  the  Pasha  of 

the  waves  broke  tlrenmily  against  t)»e  sea  wall,  Kar3  8cnt>  one  day  in  the  last  century,  to  his  Sc- 

atiil  the  near  electric  lamps,  as  well  as  the  twin  rene   Highness  the  8n!tan   Selim,   third   of   the 

lights  of  the  Niiveeiuk  ten  milea  across  the  hay,  name.     Tiii«  portentous  conununication  was  not 

puled  their  ineffectual  Ores  beneatii  the  sjilendor of  written   upon  parchment,  nor  palm   leaves,  nor 

the  Jiewly  risen  evening  star,  Hamed  Hey  smoked  velluni ;  neither  did  It  bear  waxen  or  Dther  seals  ; 

Egyptian  cigarettes  iimunieiable  ami  talked  witli  yet  tho  gieat  Padiahiih  recei.ved   it  with  such  a 

alTeclioiiato  eloquence  about  the  E:i8t.     Ciiarni-  hhock  that  he  alnnnst  fell  backward  upon  the  lion 

i::g  company  ami  an  accom]jIishrd  gentleman  was  skins  that  luxuriously  carpeted  the  floor  of  his 

Hanicd,  whose  Tarkisli  tvz  antl  swarthy  complex-  auilience  chamber. 

ion  were  a  truthful  index  to  his  nationality  aiul  The  missive  consisted  of  eight  signs  or  charac- 

character,   yet  whose  diplomatic   exiH*riencc3   in  tcrs.  forming  in  their  entirety  two  words  of  diro 

various  quarters  of  the  civilized  gh»be  had  given  eignificunce  ;  for  they  no  sooner  met  the  eye  of 

him  the  keen  outlook  and  graceful  adaptability  the    Sultan  than   !ie  fell   into   a   \iolent    rage. 

of  the  ideal  cosmnjtolite.     In  his  rare  character.  These  two  words  had  been  pronounced  tliat  mom- 

tho  faith  of  the  Moslem  was  somehow  reconciled  iiig  at  sunrise  by  the  Pasha  of  Kars  ;  and  now, 

to  the  cynicism  of  the  skeptic,  while  literary  cult-  in  tiie  early  evening,  whih'  the  sun's  parting  rays 

nre  and  a  relined  wit  in  no',viso  di.«[telled  the  mys-  were  reddening  the  tall  minarets  and  gilded  domes 

tic  cliarm  of  superstition  and  fatalism.  of  St^imbouK  tlie  great  Selim  repeated  them  with 

"We  have  been  speaking,'*  said   Uamed,  "of  consternation  in  his  palace,  the  Yildiz  Kiosk, 

modern  progress  in  science — the  sciences  practi-  IIow  ha  1  it  been  possible  to  transmit,  in  a  sin- 

cally  applied,  and  those  occult  sciences  which  are  gle  day,  that  eight-Iettere<l  niessnge  over  the  long 

abstractly  taugijt  or  studied.    DoHbtle^ayou  wonhl  distance  scjiarating   Kiu-s  in   Armenia  from  the 

think  me  romancing  were  I  to  tell  you  that  the  Bosphorn?i  ?  since,  as  is  well  known,  the  most 

telegraph  was  in  o])cration  amongst  the  Turks  a  indefatigable    courier,    niouTited   on   the    fastest 

hundred    years    ago,    whilst  animal    magnetism,  horse,  could  barely  cover  the  journey   in   eight 

njesmerism,  and  what   is   now  termed    hypnotic  days, 

suggestion,  were  with  them  a  twice-told  tale."  IIow?    The  fact  is  that,  long  before  the  inven- 

Of  course  this  challenge  had  its  immediate  sue-  tion  of  the  telegraph,  my  ingenious  ancestors  had 

VV9S  of  curiosity  ;  and,  the  Bey *8  story  being  ea-  devised  a  system    of  "far  writing"  which   wa:i 

gerly  detnaTitlud,  he   spun    it   out  with   fragrant  both  rapid  and  ethcacious.    Thus,  on  the  morning 

blue  latakiah  smoko  to  the  following  effect:  in  question,  by  order  uf  the  Pasha,  the  sentinel 

•  Translated  frum  the  Frenol 
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Bititionod  on  tlio  liiglicsc  baitlemput  of  the  for- 
trtsd  of  Kara  hiul  Ukeu  in  bath  tian<l3  hid  loTig 
Llack  mantle  and  given  it  a  pef^nliar  shake  in  tlie 
ail*.  Tiie  soldier  nionniing  guard  on  tl»e  rocky 
Iiciglit  of  Muziirdagh  repeated  the  gostiire  with 
Ilia  black  bu moose  ;  and  so  from' rock  to  rock, 
from  eummit  to  summit,  along  tlie  whole  chain 
of  Akdiigli  and  across  tho  plain  of  Kvzyl-Irmach 
to  Stnitari,  an  endless  series  cf  black  inuntles  Inid 
waved  to  the  wind  tho  pecnliar  Hignal  started  by 
tlni  ecntinpl  at.  Kara.  And  tlio  scrilw  of  tho  Sul- 
tan, scanning  tho  horizon  from  tho  liighe**t  towor 
of  the  seraglio,  Imd  dnly  observpil  ami  interpreted 
the  sign,  inscribing  on  a  tablet,  witJi  hia  pen  of 
reed,  the  TurkisI)  equivalent  of  the  letter  H. 
Then  the  sentinel  at  Kara  turned  Ins  mantle,  ex- 
]iosing  its  lining  of  briglit  scarlet,  which  he  again 
iloni'idlied  in  the  air:  and  all  along  the  line,  from 
the  C'ancaans  to  the  fiolden  Horn,  the  reti  signal 
flashed  out,  so  that  within  an  hour's  time  the  Sul- 
tan's scribe  was  enabled  to  add  to  his  dispatch  the 
second  letter,  A.  80,  throughout  thoday»  the  agi- 
tation of  the  red  and  the  black  was  kej)t  up,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  code  ;  an<l  the  muez- 
zins were  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer  when  the 
zealous  secretary  of  8elim  put  down  the  eiglith 
and  final  letter  of  the  message  from  the  Pasha  of 
Kiirs.     It  read  : 

*'  Babitt  jo»  "  -(/'trtrdrr  t/uL) 

The  intelligence  was  of  gravest  import ;  for  if 
the  Pasha  of  Kars  had  110  more  povs'der,  how 
could  he  repel  the  tlireatened  a&fiault  of  the  Rus- 
sians ?  lie  would  he  forced  to  surrender;  and 
the  i*tronghi>ld  of  Kars,  the  key  to  the  Caucasus, 
would  fttll  into  the  hands  of  tho  redoubtable 
Cutharine's  soldiers, 

Tlie  uuliappy  secretary  knew  only  too  well  wliat 
he  would  have  to  expect  in  bearing  such  evil  news 
to  the  choleric  Sultan.  On  this  occtisJon  it  was 
tho  hostinndo — forty  lashes,  or  five  for  each  letter 
of  the  ill-omened  mcRSftge.  However,  he  took  his 
punishment  witfi  the  philosophical  resignation  of 
n  true  Mussulman,  merely  sayitig  to  himself;  "It 
is  fortunate,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the 
I'asha  of  Kars  had  the  good  sense  to  concii  his 
message  in  terms  of  strict  telegrapliic  brevity  ; 
for  if  he  had  preceded  it  witli  the  usual  furrnuhi^ 
such  R8,  'O  glory  of  tho  nuivcrse,  master  of  all 
sovereigns  Jind  all  powers,  thy  slave  in  chains 
bows  his  humble  fi>rchoad  to  the  foot  of  thy  re 
spleiulent  and  sky-reaohing  throne,'  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  I  should  liave  been  killed." 

The  Sultan's  wrath  being  only  half  appeased, 
he  sent  for  Ibrahim,  his  grand  vizier,  a  crafty, 
sinister-looking  old  personage,  with  a  pair  of 
black  eyes  woudroua  large  aud  bright,  and  of  ft 


ara, 


most  disquieting  fixity.     Tiie  anuahlo  potent 
hurled  a  pipe  at  his  bowed  head  by  way  of 
tation,  and  cried  : 

"Ah,  triple  miscreant  and  sconndrel  !  la  tl 
the  way  you  watch  over  the  glory  of  my  army  ? 
No  wonder  the  hated  Muscovite  inflicts  beating 
after  beating  upon  my  brave  soldiers,  if  all  my 
generals  arc  in  the  eanio  lix  as  thy  Pasha  of  Kara, 
and  have  i»o  powder  Ui  lire  up^ni  the  infidel  do^ 
Hut  how  can  you  explain  the  fact  of  the  cot 
mander  of  so  important  a  fortress  as  that 
Kara  being  without  ammunition  ?" 

•'■Prol»ably  because  he  had  fired  his  lastround,** 
ventured  the  grand  vizier,  timidly. 

"  Ibrafiim,  yonVe  a  fool.  1  don't  know  why  I 
have  kept,  you  out  of  prison  eo  long.  If  the 
Pasha  of  Kara  is  without  ammunition,  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  in  want  of  money  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase it.  Therefore,  at  daybreak  to-morrow  you 
will  disjKilch  a  rapid  caravan  with  a  thousand 
pnrpes  of  tilvor  for  my  brave  captain.  You 
hear  ?*' 

•*The  thousand  purses  are  indeed  ready,  your 
gracious  majesty;  but  where   am  I  to   lind  th^ 
money  to  fill  tliem  ?"  ^| 

•'That  is  no  concern  of  mine.  What  do  you 
suppose  I  keep  a  grand  vizier  for  ?"  replied  the 
Sultan,  with  lofty  indifference,  ''There  is  my 
Greek  banker — or  perhaps  you  might  ask  the 
Persian  financier  again,  who  furnisheil  nie  with 
a  thousand  in  gold,  the  other  day." 

*'Thy   will    be   done,    mighty   seigneur,"  paid 
Ibrahim,  obsniuiously.     •*  The  thotisand   purses, 
sliall  start  for  Kara  to-morrow  morning." 


II. 


t™ 


Wbll  content  at  haviug  gotten  off  so  easily,  t1 
grand  vizier  lost  no  time  in  seeking  the  worthy 
Hassan,  upon  whom  he  counted  for  the  loan  of 
the  requisite  thousand  purses  of  silver.  This  Pq^ 
sian  Napoleon  of  finance  was  a  man  of  eaiit^^| 
and  thrift,  who  never  permitted  a  sum  of  money 
to  leave  his  treasury  without  first  securing  an 
honest  twenty  per  cent,  interest  u|>on  it.  Against 
a  receipt  for  one  tlioneainl  purses  Hassan  would 
count  out  only  eight  hundred — it  was  his  invuriu- 
hle  custom.  Hut  the  Sultan's  order  w;is  positi' 
aud  he  had  ftaid  a  thousand.  Not  to  mince  nil 
ters,  therefore,  Ibraliim  signed  Ids  receipt  for  t) 
thousand  purses,  and  walked  away  with  sixtcf 
hundred.  The  extra  six  hundred,  without  fur- 
ther ado,  he  stowed  away  under  the  nmttress  of 
his  divan  at  home,  by  way  of  official  perquisite. 
Then  lie  sent  for  Khaznadar  Pasha,  the  treasurer 
general,  to  arrange  for  tho  expedition  of 
money  into  Asia  Minor. 

Now,  Ibrahim  was  a  typical  Turkish  fuuotion- 


ria- 


irer 
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arj.  As  lie  contempliited  with  loving  gazo  llie 
thonsniKl  pui-Aca  outspread  on  the  rug  bcfure  him 
he  reflected  : 

"All,  my  beauties !  to  think  you  should  have 
no  better  destiny  than  to  be  swallowetl  by  the  in- 
satiable caiinon'8  moutlt — to  go  up  in  smoke,  as  it 
wore — to  have  your  joyous  jingle  turned  into  the 
barbarous  detonation  of  firing  I  Jn^t  Allah]  it 
would  bo  unpardonable.  As  a  faithful  Mussul- 
nmiL  I  BJiould  risk  my  hopes  of  panulibe  \i  I  did 
not  try  to  avert  such  a  piece  of  vandalism.  If  I 
cannot  preserve  tlie  entire  sum,  at  least  I  may 
eavo  a  portion  of  it.  Besides,  if  the  I'aslia  of 
Kars  must  kill  Russians,  Ijt  liim  ])ut  two  balls  in 
each  cannon,  instead  of  one.  That  will  ccononjizc 
the  expense  for  powder  by  half:  consequently  he 
will  need  only  half  of  this  sum." 

Having  by  tliia  subtle  reasoning  mado  peace 
witii  liis  conscience,  the  discreet  Ibrahim  sub- 
tracted five  hundred  more  purses  from  the  pow- 
der fund,  and  put  them  away  with  his  other  six 
hundred  beneatli  the  divan. 

Now,  it  chanced,  by  a  not  inexplicable  coinci- 
dence, that  when  Khaznadiir,  the  treasurer  gen- 
eral, received  the  five  hundred  ]>ur8e3  to  he  dis- 
patched to  Kars.  his  train  of  reflection  was  anal- 
ogous to  tluit  of  the  grand  viziei*. 

*•  By  Allah,"  lie  siud  to  himself,  **if  the  com- 
manilant  at  Kars  is  not  an  imbeoile  he  ntuet 
know  liow  to  save  his  ammunition  I  Instead  of 
wasting  powder  by  long-distance  firing,  let  him 
await  the  enemy's  approach,  atid  then,  witli  one- 
half  the  charge,  he  can  kill  just  ad  many  infidels. 
Why  should  I  deprive  hirn  of  sufh  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  soldierly  strategy? 
Let  liim  take  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  dve 
lumdied  purses,  aini  I  will  keep  tlie  other  lialf.'* 

Then  came  the  karavanbachi,  organizer  of  the 
expedition  which  was  to  transport  tlie  treasure  to 
Kars. 

'*Two  hundred  and  fifty  purses,"  he  thought, 
**  is  too  heayy  a  load  for  one  camel,  and  not 
enough  for  two.  The  Koran  forbids  cruelty  to 
anitnals.     N[y  duty  is  ])lain." 

fSo  he  divided  the  sum  into  halves,  and  deliv- 
ered one  hundred  and  twenty-five  purse*  to  the 
liead  janizary  of  the  caravan  for  the  relief  of 
Kars.  Tiiia  head  janizary,  being  only  a  simple 
soldier,  did  not  trouble  himself  with  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  logic,  but  straightway  appropriated  his  half 
of  the  treasure  intrusted  lo  him  ;  and,  duly  arriv- 
ing at  the  fortress  of  Kars,  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
Commandant  the  sixty-two  ami  one-half  purses  to 
which  the  Saltan's  remittance  had  shrunk. 

**  Sixty-two  purses  and  a  half !"  cried  the  v:d- 
iant  captain,  in  derisioti.  *'  'Tis  a  meagre  allow- 
anco,  indeed,  for  the  purchase  of  ammunition. 


L<'t  me  sec.  Was  not  my  secretary  complaining 
that  he  was  us  short  of  black  paiul  for  drying  the 
ink  on  his  parchments  a3  I  am  of  powder  ? 
Well,  let  him  take  this  money.  It  will  thus 
serve  to  supply  at  least  one  of  our  deficiencies." 
One  week  later  the  commandant  sent  by  Turk- 
ish telegraph  a  new  message  to  His  Majesty 
the  Sultan  Selim — a  very  laconic  message,  this 
time,  whirh  did  not  long  keep  the  sentinels  wav- 
ing their  niantles  between  tlie  Caucasian  summits 
ami  the  liigh  tower  of  Stamboul.  Three  signals 
sufficed  to  conve7  the  news  embodied  in  the  sin- 
gle fatal  word  : 

"  Taben." 

Kars  had  fallen. 

III. 

Thk  unhappy  ex-commamlant  of  Kars  had 
been  promptly  sununoned  to  Constantinople,  put 
in  irons  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  Here  he 
had  ample  leisure  to  reflect  upon  liis  siLmition 
and  to  pre[iare  liis  defense,  so  that  when  he  was 
finally  brought  u]>  before  the  Sultan  he  was  ready 
for  the  ordeal.  He  waited  in  silent  submission 
wliilo  his  lord  and  master  poured  out  torrents  of 
abuse  upon  his  devoted  head  ;  then,  wlien  the 
first  violent  outburst  had  subsided,  he  began 
pleading  his  cause  witli  impressive  frankness  and 
simplicity  : 

"Thou  sayest,  mighty  seigneur,  that  a  thou- 
sand purses  were  sent  me.  wherewith  to  buy  nm- 
muniuon.  Certainly,  had  I  received  that  sum,  [ 
could  have  supplied  all  necesaities,  and  routed  the 
Russians.  Kars  wouM  still  belong  to  thy  maj- 
esty. But  I  swear  npou  the  Koran  that  I  received 
only  sixty-two  and  one-half  purses.  Incrcilible  as 
this  may  at  first  seem,  the  proof  and  explanation 
are  easy;  and  if  thou  wilt  permit  thy  faithful 
sjervant  to  present  it,  seigneur,  thou  wilt  perrcivo 
that  he  is  in  nowise  cnl])able.  If  a  thousand 
purses  were  ordered  sent,  and  I  receiveil  only 
sixty-two  and  a  half,  the  reiison  is  simply  that  the 
sum  was  four  times  divided  into  halves.  A  child 
could  justify  the  calcnlatiou.  In  other  words,  thy 
glorious  majesty  has  been  quadruply  plundered. 
By  whom  ?  The  thieves  cati  be  easily  pointed  out : 
they  ai*e  the  persons  through  whose  hands  the 
money  successively  jmssed.  First,  there  was  the 
grand  vixier,  who  pocketed  live  hundred  purses; 
then  the  khaznadar,  who  appropriated  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  thirdly,  the  ksravanbachi.  who 
must  have  taken  one  hundred  and  twenty-five; 
and,  finally,  the  janizary  of  tlie  escort,  who  kept 
sixty-two  and  a  half  as  his  share.  Tlinu  seest 
bow  simple  it  all  is,  O  puissant  seigneur  I'' 

The  Sultan  Sclim  listened  to  the  commandant's 
little  speech  without  moving  a  muscle.     Taking 
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into  consideration  his  violent  nature,  it  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  that  he  would  burst 
into  terrible  paroxysms  of  wrath.  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
strange  potentate  to  rage  over  trifles,  while  re- 
maining calm  and  impassive  before  affairs  of  the 
greatest  moment.  So  ho  said,  in  a  perfectly  con- 
trolled voice : 

"'Tis  well,  Ali,  You  are  a  good  soldier,  a 
loyal  servitor,  and  an  honest  soul,  still  unlearned 
in  the  art  of  lying.  You  shall  be  reinstated,  with 
all  your  former  rank  and  privileges.  As  to  that 
scoundrel  Ibrahim,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
four  thieves,  we'll  find  a  punishment  to  fit  his 
crime.  He  shall  see  how  the  Sultan  Selim  deals 
with  an  unfaithful  vizier  who  can  stoop  so  low  as 
to  steal  five  hundred  purses.  Yon,  my  faithful 
Ali,  shall  go  and  find  him,  this  very  evening,  be- 
fore the  hour  of  prayer.  Present  him  this  red 
silken  cord,  with  my  compliments.  He  will  un- 
derstand.    Go !" 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Ali  Pasha  turned 
pale  at  hearing,  thus  quietly  pronounced,  a  deatli 
warrant,  which  he  himself  was  charged  to  execute. 
Fighting  was  his  profession  ;  bloodshed,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  facing  a  foe  equal  to  or  strotiger 
than  himself,  was  a  stimulating  pastime  ;  but  the 
idea  of  putting  a  fellow  creature  out  of  the  way 
with  tins  silken  cord — of  playing  the  executioner, 
in  fact — seemed  violently  rei)ugnant  to  his  frank 
and  loyal  nature. 

However,  the  order  had  been  given,  and  he 
must  forthwith  carry  it  out ;  for  tlie  Sultan  Selim 
would  brook  no  discussion,  much  less  disobe- 
dience. Ali  departed  in  profound  silence,  wonder- 
ing how  he  should  set  about  the  execution  of  the 
supreme  sentence. 

IV. 

In  his  sumptuous  palace  at  Ortakoe,  with  its 
terraces  sloping  down  to  the  silver  margin  of  the 
Bosphorus,  reposed  Ibrahim,  the  grand  vizier. 
He  was  seated  on  a  pile  of  Persian  cushions,  lan- 
guidly fingering  his  chaplet  of  amber  beads,  while 
inhaling  the  incense  of  crushed  mangal  and  aloes 
smoldering  in  a  brasicr,  when  Ali  entered. 

The  sight  of  this  personage,  whom  Ibrahim 
supposed  safe  in  the  dungeons  of  Yildiz,  boded  no 
good  ;  and  the  grand  vizier's  premonitions  were 
confirmed  by  the  soldier's  grave  salutation  on  the 
threshold : 

"  Peace,  0  Ibrahim,  to  your  parting  hour  I" .  - 

There  was  no  mistaking  these  words :    they 

meant  a  message  of  death,   and  doubtless  the 

officer  who  uttered  them  carried  in  concealment 

under  his  kaftan  the  terrible  cord  of  silk  which 

-^  the  silent  and  inexorable  instrument  of  the 

'«n'a  JQBtice. 


Ibrahim  did  not  change  countenance  ;  only  his 
eyes,  those  strange  deep  eyes  before  whose  fixed 
gazo  none  could  stand  unflinching,  took  on  a 
more  sombro  glow.  Slowly  stroking  his  long 
beard  with,  his  white  and  jeweled  hand,  he  said,, 
calmly  : 

**  Allah  has  willed  it !  Great  is  Allah,  and  we 
arc  but  worms  beneath  His  feet.  His  will  bo 
done.  .  Only,  leave  me  a  moment  in  which  to  fin- 
ish my  ablutions  and  prayers.  Good  Mussulman 
that  you  are,  I  am  sure  you  cannot  refuse  this-- 
supreme  request :  you  know  that  Mohammed  has 
proclaimed  the  sanctity  of  the  prayer  of  the- 
dying." 

'*  Forgive  me,  your  highness/'  replied  Ali,. 
firmly,  "but  my  orders  are  strict.  I  must  not 
leave  yoii  alone  for  a  single  moment.  Besides,  it 
could  avail  you  nothing.  Look  out  of  the  win- 
dow :  your  palace  is  surrounded  by  a  thousand 
janizaries.  Tlie  Sultan's  guards  have  taken  pos- 
session of  every  apartment,  every  avenue  oF 
escape.  You  can  see  for  yourself  how  vain  would 
be  any  attempt  at  flight." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  it,"  retorted  Ibrahim, 
"albeit  'tis  hard  to  die  without  a  farewell  kiss  to 
the  wives  and  children  that  one  has  loved.  But,. 
be  assured,  good  Ali,  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting. 
Only  have  the  kindness  to  be  seated  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

IIo  clapped  his  hands  three  times.  A  pair  of 
Nubian  slaves  appeared,  their  ebony  features, 
ashen  gray  from  fright.  One  brought  a  silver 
ewer  and  basin,  the  other  a  prayer  rug.  .which  he- 
spread  upon  the  marble  floor.  Ibrahim  tranquilly 
set  about  his  hist  ablutions  ;  while  without,  from 
the  slender  minarets  of  tlie  city,  could  be  heanl 
the  drowsy  monotone  of  the  muezzins,  announc- 
ing to  the  faithful  the  decline  of  day. 

While  the  grand  vizier  bent  over  his  silver 
basin,  AH  slipped  out  from  under  his  kaftan  tho 
cord  of  red  silk  and  furtively  passed  it  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  Nubians,  wiio  bowed  acqui- 
escence, comprehending  full  well  what  was  re- 
quired of  him.  The  brave  officer  trembled  at  the- 
thought  that  wlien  he  should  receive  back  the 
cord  it  would  be  from  the  neck  of  a  corpse,  of 
which  the  face — the  now  serene  and  majestic  liv- 
ing countenance  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Ibrahim — 
would  be  only  a  distorted  purple  mask.  Ah  I 
what  a  ghastly  business  is  that  of  the  execu- 
tioner ! 

Meanwhile,  the  condemned,  having  finished  his- 
ablutions,  ailvanced  with  measured  steps  to  a  po- 
sition directly  opposite  and  facing  Ali  Pasha,  and 
stood  erect,  motionless,  with  arms  raised  as  if  in 
invocatio!».  His  eyes,  glittering  with  strange  fas* 
cination  in  the  falling  twilight,  deepened  by  the 
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icharabis  that  tlrapcd  the  wmJovvs,  were  fixed 
iipou  Ali,  wlio  felt  vaguely  troiiblctl  ut  their  gaze, 
atnl  -womlercd  at  Uie  grand  vizier'u  singular  atii- 
tudc.  "Why  did  he  not  pray,  aa  a  good  Mussulman 
fiionld,  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  Simbar 
indicating  the  direction  of  Mecca,  according  to  the 
commaud  of  the  Koran  ?  Antl  why,  oh  I  wliy  did 
those  eyes,  piercing  his  own  like  a  ]>air  of  poa- 
iarda,  bold  liini  no  subtly  in  tlieir  bjietl  ? 

Uradually  the  poor  pasha  yielded  to  the  myste- 
lion?  bcatiLudu  that  iusensibly  cuvv]'a})t  his  being. 
Detached  from  terre<#trial  bonds,  bis  spirit  soared 
in  regions  of  pure  3itiereal  bine,  wafti'il  hither  and 


grave  it  indelibly  upon  tlie  mental  tablet  of  tho 
l>a3sive  auditor — the  following  recital  : 

"When  Iliad  made  known  to  liim  the  fatal 
sentence  ho  performed  his  ablutions  and  prayed, 
bowL'd  in  tiie  direction  of  holy  Mecca.  Then, 
seating  himself  iiihju  a  divan,  ho  took  the  cord 
from  the  elave,  and  witli  liis  own  hands  adjusted 
tlie  running  knot  about  his  neck.  lie  gave  me  a 
farewell  look,  crossed  liis  arms  upon  his  breiwt, 
and  made  the  signal  to  ilie  shives,  who  seized  the 
two  ends  of  the  cord  anil  pulled  it  tight  with  all 
their  sti^ngth.  It  was  a  horrible  8]>ectacle.  His 
face  tumefied,   turned   red,  crimson,  and  finally 
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you  by  every  perfumed  breeze.  A  ilelicioua  tor- 
jtor  pervaded  all  his  senses.  He  sank  softly  upon 
the  matted  floor.  His  eyes  closed,  trancelike,  and 
his  liead  fell  u]»on  his  breast. 

Ibi-ahim  now  quitted  his  iftatuelike  poeo.  and, 
cautiously  approaching  the  Sultan's  envoy,  lifted 
one  of  tho  elint  eyelids  :  only  the  white  of  the 
eyeball  iippeared. 

**  He  sleeps  !*' exclaimed  the  gnuul  vizier,  tri- 
nmphanily. 

Then,  seating  himself  beside  the  pasha,  ho 
poured  into  his  ear — speaking  in  a  lotid,  distinct 
tone,  articulating  each  word  sharply,  so  as  to  eu- 


a  livid  purple  ;  the  eyes,  ever  fixed  upon  my  own, 
started  from  their  sockets ;  the  tongue  protruded, 
black  and  swollen,  from  tlio  mouth.  The  slaves 
exerted  all  tiielr  force:  it  seemed  as  if  the  un- 
happy wretch  were  determined  not  to  give  up  the 
gljost  without  a  struggle.  At  hist,  however,  there 
was  a  sudden  collapse,  a  supreme  convulsion  ;  tho 
head  dropped  to  one  side,  the  arms  fell  inert,  and 
— all  was  over.  The  slaves  loosened  tho  cord: 
a  dark  furrow,  cut  deep  into  tlio  white  flesh,  en- 
circled the  neck.  Tlie  corpse  was  covered  over 
with  a  mantle.  Thus  du!  Ibrahim  meet  hia  fate, 
and  the  Sultan's  justicu  receive  vindication." 
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Wlmn  Ibrubiui  Imd  finiislied  W\\&  speerh  he 
Btretclted  himself  iipoii  the  divan  and  ordered 
ono  of  tho  Niibittiis  to  cover  him  with  a  niuutle. 
Then.  l)eiiding  over  the  Bleeping  face  of  All 
Pushii.  ho  breutheil  ujwii  tho  eliut  eyelids. 

The  brave  captain  awoke,  and  star^sd  about  in 
rather  a  dazed  fashion.  Tho  slave,  bowing  ob- 
scfjuiottsly,  handed  hirn  buck  the  reil  silken  cnrd. 
Ali,  now  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  reality  of 
his  situation,  took  tlko  implement  of  death,  and 
tbrnst  it  shiulderingly  away  beneath  his  sash. 
Then  casting  a  furtive  luok  at  the  moltonleas  fig- 
ure stretched  on  the  divan,  he  started  fur  the 
door. 

•'  Pardon,  yonr  higlinoss,"  interrupted  tlie  old 
negro,  catching  at  the  edge  of  liis  inatitlr,  "but 
do  you  not  wif*li  to  look  ujion  the*  face  of  the 
dead  ?" 

"  No,  yon  blaek  villain  !"  responded  the  horror- 
stricken  Ali.  ••  1  fllionld  never  he  able  to  sleep 
again." 

As  he  left  the  palace  he  dismissed  tho  Sultan's 
soldiers  on  guard.  The  dead  needed  no  watcli- 
ing. 

The  janizaries  having  dispersed,  Ali  Pasha 
spning  upon  his  horse,  and  galloped  back  to  Vil- 
dix  Kiosk. 

The  Sultan  accorded  a  gracious  welooiue  to  liis 
faithful  captain.,  sayinsj : 

*•  Peace  unto  vou,  my  sun  !  Weil,  did  h<^  die 
hard  r 

Ali  answered  by  repeating  word  for  word  tho 
grand  vizier's  graphic  account  of  his  own  execu- 
tion and  death. 

*•  Ah,  glorious  majesty  !"  ho  exclaimed,  in  con- 
cladiug  his  narrative,  '^thou  knowest  I  am  thy 
humble  slave,  ready  to  die  u  hundred  iloaths  in 
thy  service  ;  say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  lly  to 
certain  destruction  at  the  sword's  point  or  the 
cannon's  month.  Hut  sjmre  me,  I  beseech,  any 
more  such  cotnniissions  as  this." 

"  Be  assured,  my  good  Ali,  your  prayer  aball  bo 


granted.  It  was  only  because  of  my  implicit  con* 
fidcnce  in  your  fidelity  that  I  put  tliis  affair  in 
yonr  hands.  Who  knows  but  another  might  have 
let  the  culprit  elip  ?  for,  between  ourselves,  that 
Ibrahim  was  a  deep  one.  May  the  clemency  of 
Allah  reach  him  I"  added  the  stibliine  Sclim,  with, 
pious  nnction. 

V. 

At  midnight,  as  the  moon  went  down  behind 
the  black  mountains,  a  swift  bargo  witli  sombre' 
sails  glided  phantomlike  u{>ori  tho  emooth  Itos- 
phonie  tide.  On  the  deck  sat  Ilirahim,  the  ex- 
grand  viziei',  surrounded  by  a  group  of  fair 
women  and  nuinoious  children. 

"It  would  have  been  quite  too  absnrd,  would 
it  not,  Kadile."ho  was  saying  to  the  mature  com- 
jmnion  at  his  side,  •'  had  I  suffered  myst.df  to  die, 
just  for  live  hundre*!  purses  of  silver  ?  Ah  !  this 
day's  ex[»erience  proves  once  again  that  I  made  a 
rare  investment  when  I  purciuised  yon  in  the 
Arab  slave  market  at.  Cairo.  You  it  was  who  first 
taught  n»e  the  secret  of  the  Egyptians — how  to 
put  men  aslee[»  by  the  power  of  the  will  exerted 
through  the  eye,  and  to  write  upon  their  minds  as 
upon  avirgin  paichiuent.  Tisasimple  art  withal, 
and  I  wonder  that  the  adepts  in  its  practice  are 
so  few.  As  to  that  Ali,  with  his  big  innoL-etit  eyes, 
he  was  a  mere  playtliing  in  n)y  hands.  I  wonder 
what  will  happen  to  him  to-morri>w,  when  the 
Sultan,  proceeding  to  my  funeral,  sludl  discover 
the  little  trink  I  have  plaved  tliem  ?  Poor  Ali  1 
it  is  a  pity  ho  is  so  honest.  Otherwise.  I  might 
have  brought  him  along  with  me.  Tho  Czarina 
would  cortaiidy  have  made  him  a  colonel  in  her 
arrny,  as  I  atn  tu  be  general.  She  is  a  hospitable 
ruler,  the  great  Catharine  of  Hnssia,  and  always 
ready  to  welcome  Turks — particularly  when  tliey 
are  acquainted,  as  I  hap[)en  to  be,  witli  the  secrets- 
of  all  the  fortroases  on  the  Daunbi*." 

Having  uttereil  these  hopeful  words,  Ibraliiui 
laid  himself  down  upon  the  soft  rugs  and  slept 
the  tranquil  sleep  of  the  undeserving. 


WHEN   WE    TWO   PARTED. 

Bv  Marv  Braw-oru-Whiiing. 
Thk  river  \ni8  flowing  down  toward  the  sea  in     fur  tlie  ejmrrows  loUl  me 


tho  October  twilight,  tlio  last  f:iint  gloani  From 
tho  setting  Sim  tingeiiig  its  wiiterd  with  :i  nuldy 
glow.  Tlio  oaiors  niKtlfd  in  tho  brcozc,  and  ft 
boat  went  dropping  softly  down  with  tho  stream. 
Not  a  clond  was  in  sight,  yet  suddenly  the  sky 
overhead  becatno  dark  and  a  shadow  fell  upon  tlie 
water,  while  the  tiii*  was  tilled  with  the  noiso  of 
myiiada  of  beating  wiugs,  as  ii  (light  of  swallows 
wheeled  round  and  ronnd,  then  darted  down 
atm>ng  the  osier  bevls  with  a  sound  like  a  rushing 
wind. 

Night  ufter  night  they  had  gathered  thus,  only 
to  disperse  again  in  the  dav  ;  but  on  tlie  next 
morning,  when  the  first  breath 
of  dawn  stirred  amongst  tlie 
reeds  and  the  light  mists  be- 
gun to  roll  away  from  wood 
iiiul  meadow,  they  rose  on  the 
win^.  no  htngiT  darting  hither 
and  thither  as  fancy  directed. 
but,  obeying  the  mysterious 
signal  that  summoned  them 
forth  on  tlieir  jonriiey,  they 
banded  close  together  and  set 
out  toward  tiie  sea. 

Swifter  than  the  river  itself, 
swifter  than  the  boats  that 
went  rocking  on  its  waves. 
they  flew  steadily  on  their 
course,  following  the  track- 
loss  road  wiih  no  clnirt  or 
comimss  to  guide  tlieni. 

'*liow  much  further  have 
ve  to  go  ?"  asked  one  swallow 
of  her  mate. 

"Many,  many  miles  !"  was 
the  answer,  **  Do  you  not 
remember  how  long  the  way 
was  by  which  we  came  ?"' 

"No;  I  remember  noth- 
ing. The  thought  i>[  onr 
uest  in  the  eaves,  of  tlio  lung 
summer  twilight,  of  tho  crit's 
of  our  little  ones,  has  blotted 
out  all  memory  of  what  came 
before.     Let  me  return." 

"Yon  cannot  return," said 
the  swallow.  "Summer  does 
nut  last  forever.  In  a  little 
while  tho  ground  will  be  cov- 
ered with  frost  andosnow,  and 
the  cruel  winds  will  tear  the 
leaves  fro  m  t  ho  t  roes.    I  k  n  o  w, 


Wo  must  hasten  t»n. 
while  there  is  time,  to  tlie  land  where  suow  ne\er 
falls." 

"  But  WG  shall  never  find  iho  way  to  that  lard  ! 
Thero  is  nothing  but  sky  above  and  sea  l>eneath." 

'*  Did  we  not  find  the  way  here  ?  And  shall  no 
not  find  tho  way  back  again  ?  Fear  nothing  : 
only  keep  close  to  me." 

His  mate  said  no  more,  and  mile  after  mile 
they  sped  on  their  way,  through  winds  and  clouds, 
through  sunshine  and  through  storm. 

"  My  wings  are  weary,"  slie  said  at  hi*t.  *•  I 
cannot  Hy  any  longer;  I  shall  sink  into  the 
waves." 
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WOMAN    WITH   PAUKOT. —  ETGHENG   BT    NAKT  CA88ATT. 

**  No,  no,"  answered  the  swallow  ;  ••  we  are  go- 
ing to  rest.  See,  there  is  a  eliip  beneath  ua  ;  we 
sliiill  settle  on  the  rigging,  and  von  will  soon  feel 
strong  ftguiri." 

The  birtls  hail  ah'cady  slarki'iied  their  B])ccd, 
and  now  tliey  poised  thcmselvca  above  the  ship, 
and  with  a  circling  motion  descended  slowly  upon 
tiie  rigging,  amid  the  delight  and  surprise  of  the 
paesengers,  who  were  ready  to  welcome  any  inci- 
dent in  the  monotony  of  their  voyage.  But  there 
•was  one  who  took  no  more  share  in  this  than  he 
did  in  their  other  interests.  The  Emigrant  they 
called  him,  for  he  told  tliom  that  lie  liad  chosen 
emigration  because  he  had  no  link  left  to  bind 
liim  to  hia  native  land  ;  and  there  was  a  sombre 
veiglit  npon  his  brow,  and  a  look  of  sadness  in 
Lis  eye,  that  checked  tiieir  friendly  atlvnnces, 

lUit  now,  having  rested  their  weary  wings,  the 
birds  began  to  think  of  flight.  One  after  the 
other  they  rose  in  the  air,  wheeled  round  and  set- 
tled down  again  ;  till  at  last  ihoy  all  gathered  to- 
gether and  set  out  once  more  upon  their  airy  voy- 
age. AH,  that  is  to  eay,  but  one.  The  swallow 
and  his  mate  had  been  separated  as  they  settled 
down  npon  the  ship,  and  fear  of  the  curious 
strangers  around  them  prevented  him  from  re- 
gaining her  side. 

Anil  now,  as  ho  flew  forward  once  more,  she 
followed  him  with  eyes  of  despair;  for  her  wing 


was  broken,  and  with  all  her  efforts  slie  could  not 
rise  from  her  perch. 

Xo  one  noticed  her  at  first.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  flock  of  birds  already  fjist  disappear- 
ing from  sight,  and  one  among  the  passengers,  a 
born  musician,  lifted  uj)  his  voice  and  sang  : 

**  Ob.'  swiUlow,  swallow,  flyiiig,  flying  Gonth, 
Fly  to  ber  iiml  full  n]ion  her  gilded  ccivco. 
Ana  lell  ber.  tell  Ijer  what  I  M\  Ut  tbec. 

"  Oh  !  Ull  her  brief  is  lif«,  bat  love  is  long, 
Ami  brief  the  siin  of  snuinier  in  the  north, 
An<l  brief  ibe  muon  of  beauty  iu  the  south.'* 

His  voice  floated  out  npon  the  waters,  and  the 
bird  on  the  rigging  niailo  one  last  effort  to  follow 
in  the  track  of  her  companions.  Slie  fluttered  a 
moment  in  ngony,  and  then  dropped  helplessly  on 
the  deck  at  llio  singer's  feet. 

The  Emigraivt  started  forward  and  lifted  the 
tiny  creature  in  his  hanJs,  while  the  rest  of  the 
passengers  clustered  round. 

"  It  often  haiifiens,*'  said  the  captain,  coolly, 
when  he  saw  what  was  going  on,  **  they  dash 
themselves  ni^ainst  tlio  rigging  when  tiiey  light. 
Better  kill  the  poor  little  thing  at  once  and  put 
it  out  of  its  misery." 

"  No  !*"  said  the  Etnigrant,  raising  his  eyc&  for 
a  moment  from  the  little  quivering  bird  that  lay 
in  his  palm. 

There  was  a  strange  look  on  his  face,  and  his 
fellow  passengers  wondered  at  him,  while  the  cap- 
tain shruggeil  his  shoulders  und  walked  aft.  He 
said  no  more,  but  with  skillful  lingers  wove  a  nest 
of  straw  and  wool,  and  laying  his  charge  within 
it,  Silt  down  to  watch  by  its  side. 

"With  dim  and  failing  eyes  the  swallow  looked 
up  into  the  sky,  and  yearned  once  more  to  feel 
her  wings  pulsating  through  the  wide  waste  of 
air.  If  only  she  could  fly,  how  eagerly  she  would 
hasten  after  the  mate  who  had  left  her  alone  in 
her  anguish  ! 

But  suddenly  i?i  the  clear  sky  overhead  a  little 
black  speck  apjiearcd  ;  nearer  and  nearer  it  came, 
till  at  last,  witl»  a  plaintive  cry,  it  darted  down 
upon  the  edge  of  the  nest.  It  was  the  swallow's 
mate,  and  the  Emigrant  hardly  dared  to  draw  his 
breath  ;  but  the  little  heart  beat  only  for  the  one 
it  lovedr  and  no  Jiuman  6]>ectator  had  power  to 
frighten  or  disturb  it. 

Softly  he  fluttered  down  by  the  side  of  the 
wounded  bird  and  called  to  her  iu  loving  accents, 
"  Why  are  you  here  ?  I  missed  yon,  and  I  have 
come  back  to  fetch  you." 

'*!  cannot  come;  my  wing  is  broken,  and  I 
shall  never  fly  again." 

The  passengers  woidd  have  gathered  round  to 
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look  ftud  wonder,  but  tlic  Emigrant  drove  them 
all  away.  Hour  after  hour  ho  sat  by  the  side  of 
the  nest,  guarding  it  jealously  from  every  in- 
truder, and  listening  to  the  twittering  of  the 
birds  until  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  understood 
their  language  of  love  and  sorrow. 

The  swallow  stretched  his  wings  over  hi^  mate 
as  though  with  the  warmth  of  his  own  heart  he 
could  hinder  the  approach  of  death;  he  cried  to 
her  as  though  his  voice  could  penetrate  the  veil 
of  darkness  that  was  creeping  round  her.  But 
all  his  efforts  availed  nothing  ;  feebler  and  fee- 
bler grew  the  notes  that  answered  to  his  own, 
fainter  and  fainter  tlie  heart  that  beat  against 
his  breast,  till  at  length,  with  one  last  flutter, 
the  little  bird  lay  still  and  silent  forever. 

The  swallow  needed  no  one  to  tell  him  tliat 
life  was  gone.  Mournfully  he  drooped  his  head 
orer  the  tiny  form  as  lie  took  his  last  farewell. 


and  rising  on  tlio  wing,  hovereu  circling  over  the 
nest ;  then  spreading  his  wings,  ho  flew  sadly 
away  over  the  waste  of  desolate  waters. 

The  Emigrant  leaned  upon  the  rail,  watching 
the  bird^s  departing  flight,  and  the  passengers 
seized  the  opportunity  of  surrounding  the  nest. 

*'  IIow  could  it  find  its  way  back  to  the  ship  ?" 
said  one. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  said  another,  ''nor  how  it 
will  find  its  way  now  after  its  lost  companions  !'' 

*'And  how  could  it  know  that  its  mate  had 
been  left  on  board  ?''  asked  a  third. 

So  they  wondered  and  questioned,  but  the  Emi- 
grant paid  no  heed  to  their  idle  talk  ;  tears  were 
rising  fjist  in  his  eyes,  and  as  he  turned  away  to 
liide  them  ho  murmured  once  more  the  singer's 
words  : 

'•  Oh  I  swiJlow,  swallow,  flyiug.  flying  south, 
Tell  her  biief  is  life,  but  loTe  is  lougl" 
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YOUKGKR   AMERICAN    WOMEN    IN    ART. 


ISv  Kra.nk  l4NST<j\v  White. 

TIardly  moro  than  u  dccado  has  pusscil  since  National  Acuilemy  of  Design  (Xew  York),  for 
women  artists  of  real  ability  and  with  serious  pnr-  the  best  picture  painted  in  the  United  Stiiti'S 
poses  ceased  to  be  a  rarity.  The  flower-  and  still-  by  a  woman.  Of  course,  the  general  energetic 
life  painting  lady  of  amateurish  tendencies  has  movement  in  the  interest  of  wornaniiood  has  much 
been  always  witli  us,  but  the  energetic,  liopefnl  to  do  with  the  progress  and  present  standing  of 
female  art  student,  abreast  with  tlie  ntost  ad-  American  women  in  art,  and  the  far-reaching  in- 
vanced  theories,  and  dilTering  from  lier  male  fcl-  liuenee  of  woman  at  the  AVorld's  Fair  in  Chicago 
low  workers  neither  by  her  choice  of  subjects  nor  has  been  efTective  also  in  this  field.  Our  women 
her  manner  of  execution,  is,  as  a  class,  essentially  artists  have  felt  warranted,  both  by  their  nnmer- 
a  product  of  to-day.  Art,  once  rather  a  pastime  ical  and  artistic  strength,  to  combine  in  various 
for  woman,  has  become  a  recognized  profession  places  for  nlilitariun  purposes.  Tlius  we  have  the 
for  her.  Tlio  Woman's  Art  School  in  Cooper  In-  *'Socirty  of  Associated  Designers"  (New  York) ; 
stitute,  with  tin  admirable  system  of  instruction  '*  Wotnan's  Art  Clubs  "  in  New  York  and  Cincin- 
instituted  by  Dr.  William  Rim n»er,  has  proved  a  nati,  in  which  latter  city  the  *' Women's  Art 
potent  factor  in  the  art  education  of  young  Museum  Association "  started  the  agitation  re- 
women.  This  "  specialty/'  iji  fact,  was  for  a  long  suiting  in  the  founding  of  the  "  Cincinnati  Art 
time  most  successfully  cultivated  by  the  Cooper  Museum,'*  and  so  on. 


Union  :  to-day  similar  institutions  exist  in  New 
York  (•'  Ladies'  Art  Associatron,'*  founded  1S07  ; 
•'New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Wom- 
en") ;  Phihidelphia  ( "  School  of  Design  for 
Women,"  incorporated  1853,  Emily  Sartain,  prin- 
cipal), etc.  Nor,  in  reviewing  incentives  to  effort, 
must  we  overlook  the  prize  of  ^300,  founded  by 
Norman   W.  Dodge,  ami  awarded  yearly  at  the 
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In  glanciiig  at  what  the  younger  element  is  ac- 
complishing, we  meet  at  once  with  the  rather 
queer  fact  that,  while  sculpture  was  perhaps  the 
branch  of  art  in  which  the  women  of  this  country 
first  attained  a  more  than  local  celebrity,  they 
produced  hardly  any  notable  example  of  the  pla.^- 
tic  art  in  tlie  succeeding  generation.  Nor  could 
much  promise  of  brighter  prospects  in  the  near 
future  be  found  in  what  little  was  accomplished 
by  talentless  professionals  or  amateurs. 

AVe  must  rest  our  hopes  on  the  efforts  of  the 
enthusiastic  young  women  kneading  clay  under 
the  supervision  of  sculptors  of  the  new  scliool — 
young  women  such  as  those  who  have  been  given 
oi)portunitio3  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  : 
^liss  Alice  M.  Rideout,  Miss  Enid  Yandell,  Miss 
Julia  M.  Bracken,  and  the  others.  All  of  these, 
however,  arc  antedated  slightly  by  Theo  Alice 
Ruggles,  of  Boston,  who  has  been  exhibiting  her 
work  in  New  York  and  other  places  eince  her  re- 
turn from  Paris  in  181U.  Miss  Ruggles,  like 
Larkin  J.  Mead,  is  said  to  have  modeled  her  first 
statue  in  snow,  and  lier  evident  talent  indntTd 
Iier  mother  to  place  her  in  the  studio  of  II.  II, 
Kitson,  in  18SG,  when  she  was  not  quite  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  following  year  she  went  to 
Paris,  and  in  1888  nnide  her  first  exhibit  at  tho 
Salon,  and  at  the  International.Exposition  of  1880 
she  was  awarded  an  Honorable  Mention  for  her 
figure  "Aux  Bords  de  TOise ''  (On  the  Banks  of 
the  Oise),  which,  we  are  told,  won  praises  fro4u 
both  Meissonier  and  Fremiet.  The  work  of  this 
young  girl  is  certainly  full  of  promise  both  for 
herself  and  for  the  future  of  sculpture  by  woman 
in  this  country.  The  press  has  brought  us  report 
also  of  two  others — Mies  Mary  Lawrence,  of  New 
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York  city,  recommended  by  St.  Gan- 
dens  as  tJie  Bcnlptor  of  the  Coliitnbiia 
statue  for  tlie  World's  Fair,  ftiul  Miaa 
AiU'laide  Jolmaon,  of  Cliicago.  wlio 
executed  busts  of  Susan  B.  Autlioiiy. 
Elixubctli  Catly  t:>tautoii,  and  otiicra, 
fur  tlie  Womrtn'a  J^uildiug  at  thf  Fair. 

In  tlio  dotiiaiti  of  architecture  there 
aru  iioL  eo  many  names  to  record.  Wo 
have  iii'ard  a  good  doal  rerently  con- 
cerning MiHS  Sophia  (t.  ilayden,  of 
Boston,  tiio  yontliful  designer  of  the 
AVoman'a  BiiiMiii^  in  f'lili-igo's  WliiU' 
City,  and  tiie  name  of  Miss  Lough- 
borough has  appeared  &3  the  urchi- 
toct  of  the  Arkansas  Buihlins:.  Mr^. 
Minerva  i'arlvor  \ii  Inds,  of  Pliiliidfl- 
]>hiii,  16  tlie  designer  of  the  **  New 
Century  Chib,**  a  woman's  society  in 
that  city,  and  enjoys  an  enviable  i*ep- 
iitatinn  in  her  prnfeaaion.  And  Miss 
Mary  K.  'rilliii.«.'haiit,  designer  of  stain- 
ed ghiSH  windows,  exhibited  phot<»- 
grapln  of  her  arrhilcctural  work,  at 
tlie  gnllerit'3  of  the  American  Art  A:^- 
gnciiition  in  New  York,  last  season. 

In  painting,  on  the  other  iiand. 
promisis  as  well  as  full  succosa,  has 
come  sooner.  Flower  pioees  are  still 
a  favorite  siibject.  i»nt  a  large  propor- 
tion of  such  work  is  in  these  days 
very  well  done.  Two  of  tho  beat- 
known  women  in  this  field,  Mrs.  Em- 
ily Maria  Scott  and  Mrs.  Ksilicr  L.  Collin,  lhniii,'h 
no  longer  young,  ran  well  find  a  i>]uce  in  our  liijt 
nevertheless,  fnr  their  artistic  success  has  come  to 
its  full  deVLdopment  within  tho  la^t  decade.  Mrs. 
Scott,  it  is  tru«%  has  been  well  known  for  a  num- 
ber of  yeius  as  an  able  teacher  both  here  and  in 
Chicago,  but  she  made  her  tiLbtti  at  the  Salon  in 
1H87,  and  it  is  since  then  that  the  general  public 
has  become  betti-r  acquainted  wltli  her  work.  A 
native  of  New  York  State,  sho  studied  first  at  the 
National  Acatlemy  of  Design,  and  subsequently 
in  Italy  and  I'aris.  Sinoo  her  return  to  this  coun- 
try she  Itas  been  recording  secretary  of  tiio  Water 
Color  Chib  (\ew  York),  M'e  are  told  that  one 
critic  sHid  of  her  :  *'  SIio  has  a  special  uinlerstand- 
ing  with  roses.  Thoy  seem  to  like  to  have  her 
paint  them,  and  look  their  loveliest  and  tender- 
est  for  her."  Mrs.  Cot^n  also  studied  at  tho 
Academy,  and  later  on  witli  tlie  late  Benjamin  U. 
Fit/,.  K.  Orealorex,  Mrs.  Dillon  and  R.  Swain 
GifTord.  Shu  was  born  in  New  York  State,  and 
has  resided  in  the  metro[H>liij  for  the  last  geven 
years.  Though  she  has  made  excursions  into  the 
ticlds  of  landscape  and  figure  art,  flowers  remain 
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her  w«'ll  ('ultivateil  specialtv-  Agnos  1).  Alibntt 
antl  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Jacobs  Smillie  are  among  the 
others  who  have  successfully  portrayed  the  beau- 
ties of  Floi-a's  kingdom. 

In  landscape,  we  find  Mrs.  Julia  Henshaw 
Dewey  and  Mrs.  Adah  V.  Murphy  butli  paint- 
ing somewhat  in  the  stylo  of  their  husbands. 
Charles  Melville  Dewey  and  J.  Frar.eis  Murpliy. 
Anotherarlisl's  wife,  Mr«.  Rhoda  JIi>lnieaNicIiolls. 
has  made  her  mark  as  an  able  iri/turrrfhstr^  whose 
clever  impressions  of  sunny  effects  have  gained 
her  the  election  to  the  membership  of  tho  Sociota 
dcgli  Aquarellisti  in  Rome.  An  Englisli  womtiu 
by  birth,  slie  began  her  studies  in  tlie  Bloomsbnry 
School  of  Art.  London,  and  tlien  sprnl  three  years 
in  Italy,  studying  wiih  Cammerano,  the  painter 
of  battle  ]>ieces.  and  Vertunni,  iho  landpcapist. 
We  hear  that  Queen  Victoria  and  Queen  .Mnr- 
gherita  both  showed  their  personal  :i}>|>reciation 
of  her  work,  and  she  has  also  been  the  recipient 
ol  various  medals  and  other  honors  on  his  side  of 
the  water.  Her  illustrations  to  Kowells's  '•  Vene- 
tian Days  *'  include  some  fine  bits  of  Venice. 

Quito  different  in   her  style  from  any  of  these 
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is  Miss  Miiriii  a  iVclvOt.  Her  viijorrmsly  executed 
liiiulscapcs  and  murines  nro  eivsily  distingiii^hablti 
by  their  |iUL*idiHriLy  of  tstyle,  which  seema  oocasion- 
iilly  to  be  "painty"  rather  than  strong.  But 
there  is  originality  here,  Kuch  as  waa  foreseen  by 
her  master  l>anhigny,  wlio,  it  appears,  told  her 
(Iiat  slie  saw  nature  differently  from  otliers.  **  Von 
paint  from  the  heart,"  said  he — whicli  is  certainly 
an  enviable  facnlty,  vvo  eliould  ^ay. 

From  the  domaiu  of  landscape  we  ecom  to  pasa 


quite  naturally  to  that  of  the  animul 
painter,  and  hero  vre  find  at  least  two 
artists  of  ]>ronii8e,  Mrs.  Marie  Guise 
Xewcomb  and  Mi^a  Matilda  Brown. 
'I'lic  former  studied  under  Scdienck 
:in«l  Chialiva  in  Paris,  and  then  tooli 
a  trip  to  Algiers.  Her  '*  Chevaux  de 
Liibonr''  was  at  tho  Salon  of  1887, 
and  id  now  owned  iu  this  country, 
where  her  work  luis  met  with  success. 
MitisMatihhi  Brown  isaynnn^  woman 
who  was  born  in  Newark,  X.  J.,  about 
twenty-three  years  ago,  and  who, 
afti-r  studying  for  a  short  time  under 
Charles  Melville  Dewey,  and  for  a 
pciij-on  'wiili  Carleton  Wiggins,  >vent 
abroail  and  became  a  pupil,  success- 
ively, of  Julieu  Dupro  in  Paris  and 
Henry  Bisbing  in  Holland.  Her  Drst 
exhibits  at  tho  Academy,  New  York, 
were  uiaile  before  elie  had  reached  tho 
age  of  sixteen,  and  atlructed  attention 
even  at  that  time,  flowers  and  eiill 
life  being  her  favorite  subjects  at  first. 
But  site  soon  found  lier  way  into  the 
tield  in  Avhich  she  has  been  most  snc- 
cessful,  painting  dogs  and  birds  to 
begir»  with,  but  eveutujilly  devoting  all  her  en- 
er^iies  to  the  earnest  atudv  of  rnttli\     >rneh  of 
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rer  work    lias  been  cxeonteil   in  water  colors,  u 
infdiiiiti  wliich  site  li.indles  well. 

It  is  in  figure  puinling,  lioxvover.  that  onr 
women  appear  to  have  the  greatest  amount — not 
to  any  the  highest  ik»gree — of  siiccefls.  A  not  iii- 
conaitlerable  luimber  of  female  graduates  from 
our  art  schooU  have  pixxluced  work  of  uiulouhteil 
merit.  There,  for  example,  are  Fraiieea  Hutu 
Throop,  whose  work  shows  goofl  diawmg  ami 
Ueciiled  '^snap";  Anna  E.  Kltinipke,  the  ret:i[)i- 
cnt  of  an  llonorablo  Mention  nt  the  ISalon  of 
1885.  a  bronze  meilal  at  the  1S8J  Salon,  ami  the 
Temple  gold  medal  at  the  Peniisylvania  in  1S89, 
a  painter  of  strong  aiid  rliaractcrislic  portraits  ; 
(lahricHo  I).  Clements,  of  Philadelpliia,  who,  after 
winning  the  second  Toppen  prize  at  the  Pennsvl- 
vania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  1883,  cotnplGtal 
herstndiesunderKobcrtFleuryaml  \\\  A.  Bougne- 
reau  in  Paris,  and  lius  painted  floiver  as  well  as 
figure  pieces  ;  Mrs.  Amanda  Brewster  Sewell,  llu 
winner  of  tho  Dodge  prize  in  1888,  and  whostj 
artistic  success  seems  to  luive  ful!y  eqnnlcil.  if  not 
excet'ili'd.  that  of  her  husband,  Koburt  Van  Vorst 
»Scwpll  ;  Cecilia  Kcaux,  who  has  recently  exhih* 
ited  some  vigorously  brushed  portraits  ;  ami  Sar;ih 
C.  Sears,  of  Boston,  who  won  the  William   'i*. 
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iUcUgo  Prim,  Natiunal  Acaileuiy  of  I>t:atcn,  ISSBj 
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Evnns  prize  ut  ilio  Wiiter  Color  Society,  this  year, 
•\vitb  Iter  **  llomola." 

An  hftist  whose  work  is  cbaractized  by  the  com- 
plete abst'uce  of  all  weakness  reaulting  from  pret- 
tiiiess  mid  ovoroliibotrttiou  —  onco  tbe  concomi- 
tant of  most  efTorts  of  woman  in  art — is  Mist* 
Clara  Tiiggurt  McChesnoy.  A  etmlent  of  Israels 
jia  well  as  of  otlier  followers  of  tbe  Dutch  sebool, 
like  H.  \V.  Uaiii^LM',  she  has  become  well  imbueil 
with  tlio  manner  uml  spirit  of  tiie  artists  of  Jlul- 
land.  Her  simple,  straightforward  stylo  is  well 
exemplified  in  **  Tbe  Mother"  antl  other  homely 
and  pictnresqite  bits  o(  yeure,  mostly  executed  in 
water  colors. 

One  of  Miss  Alice  T>.  Kellogg *5  few  <jenr^  pict- 
ure's also  has  *'  The  Muthur"  for  its  (heme,  and 
was  reproduced  by  tlie  Century  about  a  year  aiin. 
MisK  KcKogg,  after  winning  a  scholarship  ut  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  her  native  city  (now 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute),  wont  ubroa4l  in  1887, 
niid  stiulicd  under  Hotihiriger  and  F^febvre  at  tiie 
Aoadetiiie  Julian.  Cotiriois  and  Uixens  at  the 
Carlorossii  Srhool,  DagmmBoiiveret,  iiml  the 
American,  CItarles  l^asar.  After  making  her  tU- 
but  at  the  Salou  she  returned  to  this  country, 
where  she  is  successfnlly  occupied  in  teaching,  al- 
though she  has  found  time  tu  paint  a  number  of 
portraits.  iShe  will,  no  doubt,  j)rove  a  not  uiiim- 
pnrtjiat  factor  in  the  progress  of  art  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Mary  Fj.  Mjicomber's  method  and  subjects 
are  fjuite  ilitTerent  from  any  of  those  mentioned, 
and  may  be  sai*l  to  stand  midway  between  the 
work  of  the  figure  painters  referred  to  and  the 
■decorative  artists  to  whom  we  are  coming.  Born 
at  Fall  River  in  I8G1,  she  Ikis  studied  solely  at 
the  Museum  Art  School  in  Bostoji,  and  devotes 
Ijerself  to  the  pieiorial  representation  of  religious 
and  imaginative  themes,  as  exemplified  in  her 
"  Annunciation  "  and  '*  Spring  Opening  the  Gale 
to  Love."  Her  work,  to  qnute  \V.  Ix^wis  Fraser, 
is  "simple  and  miTve,  lender  in  sentinieut^  and 
deliejite  in  execution." 

A  more  (iisiimrily  decorative  quality  is  shown 
in  some  of  tiie  works  of  Mrs.  Ilosinu  Emmet  Sher- 
wood, who  studied  under  Chase  in  l«79-'80,  and 
in  Paris  during  1885-*8i],  and  is  well  known  to 
the  public  as  a  designer,  illustrat(»r  and  painter. 
She  was  the  recipient  of  the  first  prize  in  Prang'^ 
Christmas-card  competition  of  1879,  and  of  a  sil- 
ver medal  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1870  in 
Paris.  It  sliould  also  he  added  that  she  is  one  of 
the  few  fennile  members  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican artists,  the  others  including  Helena  De  Kay 
Gilder,  Mrs.  Dora  Wheeler  Keith,  Mary  CassaCt 
and  Sarah  Wyman  Whitnnm. 

The  decorative  painting  on  tbe  Woman's  Build- 
ing at  Chicago's  World's  Fair  has  brought  two 


artists  very  ]>rominently  before  the  general  public 
—  Miss  Mary  Cassatt  auvl  Mrs.  Frederic  MacMon- 
nies.  Miss  Cassatt  is  a  woman  whose  means  ena- 
ble her  to  be  independent  in  her  professional  life. 
A  pupil  of  Degas,  she  hiis  long  lived  ar.d  worked 
in  Paris,  where  the  State  showed  itj  appreciation 
of  her  talents  byo|^ning  the  doors  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg to  her.  We  have  Imd  but  little  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  color  work  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
so  that  her  p.iintinjr,  '*  Mod<'rn  Woman,"  at  Chi- 
cago, will  form  her  first  artistic  introduction  to 
many  of  us.  However,  in  1801,  F.  Keppel  &  Co, 
(throiiffh  whose  courtesy  Fuwic  Leslie's  Porr- 
Lvu  MosTin.v  is  ]K*rmitted  to  reproduce  the 
specimens  of  Miss  (-assatt's  work  accompanying 
tiiis  paper)  exhibited  some  of  her  etcliings,  mostly 
sketches  of  feminine  life,  admirable  examples  of 
a  succinct,  slraightforwanl  manner  of  statement, 
of  a  judicious  and  elTective  economy  of  lino. 

Mrs.  MacMonnics,  nee  Fairchild,  has  likewise 
worked  and  won  approhatiou  jii  Paris,  ninning 
unstinted  praise  from  i»oled  men  like  Puvis  de 
Chavannea,  Cazin,  Rafaelli,  Buldini,  etc.  Born 
in  Xew  Haven,  she  wunt  with  her  family  to  St. 
Louis,  and  sjient  three  years  in  tbe  School  of 
Fine  Arts  in  that  city.     Having  been  awarded  a 
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three  years'  scholardliip,  she 
ro;mi;*eil  to  Puris.  Here,  after 
u  )*eiir*d  8tiuly  in  the  Jnliim 
School,  ami  a  short  i>eriod  in 
the  cliiSB  of  Harry  Thompson, 
fche  became  u  pupil  of  Carohie 
Duran  anii  Luc  Olivier  Mer- 
soTi.  She  soon  gravitated  tn- 
wavfl  ilooorative  art,  but  lier 
*' Pi'iinitivp  Woman,"  for  the 
World's  Fair,  u  her  first  im- 
portant -n'ork  in  this  field,  her 
contrihutious  to  the  Salon 
having  consisjted  mainly  of 
|iortraita  and  t/enre  pieces. 
one  of  which  latter,  *•  Be- 
tween Neighbors/*  ia  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  decorative  art  woman 
eettns  very  much  at  home, 
lu  all  braticlu-a  of  this  ppe- 
oiiilty  ilo  we  fin'l  her  workinof 
witli  more  or  less  snccesB.  Known  and  unknown 
talents  are  both  doing  their  sliare  in  the  beautify- 
ing of  everyday  surroundings, 

Mrs.  Ella  Condie  Lamb,  who  lias  jn-oduced 
some  very  striking  works  in  this  field,  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  National  Academy  and  the  *^  League  " 
in  New  York,  in  the  Ilerkomer  SchooL  near  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  ateliers  of  Conrtnis  and  Collin  in 
Paris.  On  her  return  to  the  United  States  she 
made  some  successful  designs  for  staiued-glasa 
•windows,  and  in  1888  married  Mr.  Charlea  RoUin- 
8on  Lamb.  In  1880  she  exhibited,  at  the  Acad- 
emy, lier  '*  Advent  Angel,"  reproduced  herewith, 
which  attracted  niucli  attention  by  its  vigorous 
drawing  and  fine  coloring,  and  giiined  her  the 
Dodge  prize.  3Ii*s.  Lamb  does  not  exiiiliit  very 
much,  buf  i^  kept  busy  enough,  furnishing  dc- 
eigns  for  stained-glass  windows  and  the  like. 

lireadth  of  treatment  and  feeling  for  rotor  are 
found  in  the  decorulive  paintings  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Sargent  Florence.  Having  studied  witli  Legros 
and  Luc  Olivier  Meisnn,  and  at  the  Slnde  School 
of  Art,  London,  she  also  6]ient  some  six  months 
at  the  Women's  Medical  College  in  the  latter 
city,  to  ntastei-  the  secrets  of  ainitomy.  lier  work 
has  been  described  as  lutconventional  and  virile, 
n)u]  it  ia  marked  by  rich  and  Bubtle  light  and 
color  effects,  as  in  the  compositions  frotn  'Rob- 
eetti's  '*  House  of  Life.''  Of  her  pictures,  most 
of  which  are  inspired  by  the  poets.  •*  Newborn 
Death  "  won  the  Dodge  prize  in  1»9].  and  '*  love's 
Hauble,*'  after  the  poem  by  D,  0.  Ho^serti.  ia 
owned  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Mcl^uahan..  of  PltiladcU 
phia. 


A  COnNF.n  OP  MH8.  WOTT  «  HTPDin. 

.Several  others  of  the  younger  artists  have  turned 
ont  decorative  work  of  more  or  less  merit.  Mrs*. 
Kenyon  Cox.  nee  King,  a  graduate  of  the  Art 
Students'  League,  New  York,  has,  among  other 
works,  produced  a  frieze,  represeiitint;  n  boar 
hunt,  for  Sidney  Dillon's  dining  room.  Miss 
Mary  Tillinghast,  who  is  also  an  architect,  has 
attracted  attention  by  l)er  stained-glasa  windows 
in  the  Western  Female  Seminary  (Oxford,  0.), 
Grace  Church  (New  York),  etc. ;  and  interesting 
cartoons  for  the  sanu*  purpose  have  also  been 
turned  ont  by  Miss  Lydia  Emmet  and  Miss  Helen 
Maiiland  Armstrong  (window.  Trinity  Church, 
Sing  Sing). 

Miss  .Mary  Louise  McLaughlin,  of  Cincinnati, 
commands  attention  by  her  vcrsatiluy — a  jminter, 
wood  carver,  decorator  of  metals  and  gtuincd 
glass,  inventor  of  methods  in  the  decoration  of 
pottery  (now  utilized  by  tlie  Rookwood  establish- 
ment), and  nutlior  and  illuHiralor  of  workf?  on 
"China  Painting,"'*  Painting  in  Oil'' and  **  Pot- 
tery  Decoration,"  the  covers  of  which  she  also 
designed.  In  Iter  china  decoration  she  seems  to 
show  the  most  originality,  and  one  feels  that  a 
concentration  of  her  scattered  energies  might  re- 
sult in  more  definite  success. 

Miss  Alice  C  Morse  and  Margaret  Neilson  Arm- 
strong have  within  the  la?t  year  exhibited  work 
evincing  decided  talent  for  a  branch  of  art  which 
Mvs,  Sarah  W.  Whittnan  (noted  also  in  other  di- 
rections, especially  in  pastels)  has  practiced  so 
anccessfully.  the  designing  of  book  covers.  And 
the  list  is  growing. 

Caricature  is  a  blank  from  our  point  of  view. 
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in  thU  article,  but  we  hare  at  least  a  few  clever 
women  illustrators.  3!is.  Mary  Hallock  Foote, 
Lizzie  B.  Humphrey  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Curtis  Shep- 
herd have  heen  folh)WtHl  by  Mrs.  Uosiua  Emmet 
Sherwood,  Mrs.  Jessiip  ^IcDertnott  Walcoit,  Mrs. 
Alice  Barber  Stephens  (of  Philadelphin),  Irene 
Jerome,  Georgiana  A.  Davis,  and  Allegra  Kggles- 
ton,  who  made  her  <fcl*u/  by  a  series  of  vigorous 
though  not  elegant  dr.iwiiigs  illnstruting  "The 
Oraysons/'  a  novel  by  her  father,  Edward  Eg- 
gleston. 

In  etching,  again,  there  is  little  to  record,  with 
tht'  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  plates  by  (rabri- 
ello  U.  Clemeutc,  ami   the  popular  view  of  the 


*'  Yule  Campus,"  at  New  Haven,  by  Mi^s  Ellen 

Oakfurd. 

Here  we  may  stop,  \ames  can  easily  be  mul- 
tiplied by  dealing  in  futures;  but  that  is  a  risky 
mutter.  The  unnoticed  talcut  of  to-day  may 
blossom  out  into  the  genius  of  to-morrow ;  and 
again,  the  cleverness  of  youth  may  fail  to  hold 
good  the  promise  of  its  early  success.  But  the 
few  who  liave  been  named  are  far  enough  ad- 
vanced in  their  [>rofession  to  admit  of  passing 
pretty  deliberate  judgment  on  their  merits,  and 
may  well  be  cited  as  ilhistrating  llie  progress  ac- 
complished in  the  various  j)h«3es  of  the  art  of  to- 
day as  practiced  by  the  women  of  this  country. 
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AKD  Tint  CHILD— VVUAT  A   SWEET   UTl'LE   A}(OKL   OP   A   CREATDflE   SUB   WA9  I' 


M.  BOUVIKR. 

Bv  FLOkENcii  rtkcv  Mahikson. 

DIX^■|;K  was  over  and  cleared  away,  and  the  Bouviers.  Monsieur,  who  wo«  away  at  his  oflico 
Bouviera  were  settled  down  for  tho  evening,  all  day,  liked  to  rest  qnielly  and  rcud  hi^  favorite 
il.  Doiirier,  in  an  cxtioinely  olaboralo  dressing  paper  after  dinner,  aud  madauie  was  qiiilo  cun- 
^own,  nil  frog8  and  qiiiUed  siilin  anil  tjilk  tassels,  tent  that  ho  tihuuld  do  so.  She  was  a  woman  of 
was  comfortably  enscoaced  in  liis  largo  leather  but  few  words  at  all  times,  not  given  to  the  re- 
chair,  to  all  appearance  busily  engaged  with  his  tailing  of  neigiiborhood  gossip,  nor  interested  iu 
Courier  ;  and  mudatnc,  hia  wife,  in  a  prim,  dark  the  affaii*3  of  Iho  world  outside  her  own  establish- 


woolcn  flrcHS,  was  seated  just  opposito  him,  bolt 
iipriglit,  and  nncompromising-looking,  as  usual, 
knitting  away  indnstrionsly. 

How  stiH  it  was  in  tho  room  !  The  tlckiug  of 
tho  ugly  littlo  clock  on  tho  niantel,  and  the  occa- 
feioual  clicking  of  madamo's  shining  needles,  were 
the  only  sounds  to  bo  heard,  save  Avlieu  monsietir 


mont.  The  cares  of  her  vivnatja  suHicod  to  oc- 
cupy her  time  and  thoughts,  and  she  could  sit 
and  knit  and  plan  out  her  morrow^s  marketing 
in  a  most  siitisfactory  way,  while  Edouard  read 
liis  paper  in  peace, 

Xhey  were  a  model  couple,  these  two,  for  since 
tiioir  marriage,  six  years  before,  no  hint  of  dis- 


tnrncd   hia   paper,    and    then   tho    rustling   and  cord  Jiad  como  into  their  homo.    AV'hen  they  were 

crackling  seemed  abnormally  louil.  and  when   it  first  married  people  avIio  had  known  Kdouard  lion- 

ceascd  the  room  appeared  to  be  quieter  than  ever  vicr  dnring  his  gay  young  manhood  had  predicted 

by  contrast.  that  the  union  would  not  bo  a  happy  one,  since, 

Thev  did  not  converse  mucli  of  ovcjiings,  tho  althongh  the  bride  vraa  evidently  very  fond  and 
Vol.  XXXVI.,  No.  5-35. 
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prond  of  her  handsoxne  Tor.rir  hr.5'.«a-3.  r>  cue-  :.:r;   ■:::  ::.r  faij*-rt  :  b::S   jirrbAps  h  *iez;i 

^  seeing   them   togeiher   co-I-i  J.f.ibt  ib*:   ;:  was  pkmzz  :-:i»cre:iC'a-  which  vo-M  &*•:  id 

^  simply   a   mariuge   de    <:-urfH*.jHce    o::    Lis   pat;,  "wheii  l«a£&  coiicc*-! — the  'wc-~li  Tiz:  i  1::i:l 

III   the   first   place,  Madeloc  Vozes  t:.s   &:  Leftet  e«e. 
1                                           ten  years  her  briJegroom'fi  s^r.i.r.     In  ir.e  neir.         S'laetb-lnz  of  this  vss   fn   M=r.  Sm^ttV-- 
she  was   phiin  —  60   plain    tLai  ;a«*  w":.>  k:ve»  il>  :r»r.q2:l  m^i^d   ss   the   gliMiri  i-.  i.^- 
Etlouanl's  liking  fora  pre::y  fa.:*  wherrver  st^s —  li-rE,  fr-.ni  bcr   kiiistir.B'.  &s  Li-r  L-Kni's":;: 
and  how  many  preiiy  face^  ha-i  f::..lri  bi-o::  hi'ji  K»rte   5*.:*,  ai  1   ihong^h    M.    B^-zv-.-r  ws*  j:;.' 
in  the  past — openly  wocderri  Lr-w  :.•*  e^cr  c:-".  i  enilrdvrr'y  ir.ic-reiGted  in  his  rea-.'z. ii»ie 
have  broiiffht  himself  to  prc'>:»5-e  f . .-   hrr  har. !.  s-::--*  cf  r.iu:*me*s  r-re«ence  ani  if  !.-r  ti::.. 
Reckless  living,  howerer,  :eaTt-s  a  ;.-a:i  cf  --.ri-rA*-  rje*.  a:  i  ::.rr  both   AniOTe%i   him.     Hf  j^r 
ai:t    ileitis    b^-hind,    and    T".:en    c-r.r    ':.i5    :.t.::  v7  ri^r-^y.  del:bera£«>iT.    eren    a^z'ris^\rr'.T,  .-j- ■' 
nhniey  jior   famiiv  nor   iuSjr:.:;-'.  fri-^I*    Ir::*  :»":?*»,  i:.*:.  ihr^w  hi*   paper    •i-.'*-  ii  4  *"- 
are  uitt  t>   embarra&s   one,  fieu    if  ibcv  c*  v,.'  r  -  :   :  ear,  %zl   ftrax^htezicd   h:=:5-:!f  i:  i: - 
lea«J  to  kt:':.-t«  :ro"l';e:  therefore  Mi-lir*::  Vo*ts  c..A:r. 

ar.-l  :.er  •/-.''  w-re  i.  »:  :o  be  ceir;?^:.  Sj  ;:  -a-is  "Ten  ;Lo:?an'i  p^r^on*,  Mfcle'-i." ':?  ?i- 
t'ja:  :he  n.:«rri:»i:r  t-oic  p]a-?e,  a:;i  s;rA:rr:wriy  a'.l  hr  vi*  ilwaya  eiineaielj  r-z-'.iie  ::•  Ti-.i^'i-f  .'-- 
E'.  •-■.ari's  iii^lj-liirs  ir.-e  :i.-ri-^^r:.  H:slr:«,  'a.*  M.  Bi-nler.  —I  ^zn  tl-e-TT  ar.i  ?:::!:.- 
af:rr  r-ri^r  »:.i::'.v  ::■;..■  >:;:itt'i,  "ffcrc  all  Tail;  a  I  T'.i'.k.  »hi  yo^r  kind  peri:i:at^:i.  :_i:  I■'- 
]■':l  e   "':i5  5:-:.:.:  f.r  :.:rr..  :..r  "r^  tr.r  ;r.f::rz:^  rriire." 

cf  :»  r::;.  .:!i  z:.:;r  cf  M  ii^'::.*?,  :-.  s  c.T-:-.Tr.r:.:         Mrr.e.  R>:;r:er  sau   iianioTArle- 
oi5:;e  wnrre   ::.e   :^y  »^    r   :•;    ii. :   ;. -r    ■":   ::-=         "  i*  i* --'t  yet  the  half-h  ;  vr  Ai::r  eiri*. "*-■*■ 

lir':.:  :  a'.i  al^  ::..»:  wir  :-r\:::--l     :  ;..:::.  ;r.  :.-  :*.::.    ""I:  i*  sot  o"r  c"«t;:ii  :;.  -■  i:  iz.?: :" 
t'-rL  f'.r  ::ii=,  vas  ::.a:  ;.t  sL     '.i  rr::  •    "   ■»:.  u:  ".         "* :'» ":  if  one  U  tirei  r" 
W:   n-.r  a».":.«rr  -r. :  tTc.ij-r  .   _*      '..z     ,  a.:  ;  tr         M:..-..  B'>jT:er  lazu   Jif :  :e  h-er  kr.::niri:I'' 

Lu:   *:'.r  fc*.  :j  ':.tr  f.-t-:,  tAli.  ar-g-iil^r  aT:  :  ~z..'Tr'.-, 

R-ivs  i.".l  TiLr  y-'X'i^r^  ;.:.  i  c.»;"  "   TT- :  \:.T  k\rT         "  I:  :?  hot   r.j:~ral    t:.*:    v.;  7    *  .-. -II  ':•?  ^'' 

hi:..    !■:•    :.    :r.      Hr  ^ir-e   :..r   f  :z-    ■.  r   i:T^;.:  j  -ff-.r  .  7: ::  l.^-.e '::ii   no  rs:rj    iT::;-i5  ::■  :<r:^.* 

giT.s  vi.::;.    :.:*  -v^i-    t:.  .'.-,■    :   :    :.:::..  ^i.\    :.v  *  .v  k.  '  :  "y:-:  ar*  re-:  tt^i:.  t::  ^:  :^r:i:-/   ■ 

*:c..k::.z5  T;.:?h  ?:.r  ki.:  :  fa:    ^  :   r  :....:  ^'.  .:  .  :?  ::.v      ^r.  I   in.  s^:.:^  ;   tt^.^:    <,- =  ]  t."  '.t:-^ 

shr  ">:.nchT  for  hin^..  si:.i  ".ij-'.-rl  ':,t.-  :  •  :*■.  '.   j'T.y  }  ■  '  .*  ::.*■." 

r.i^ii  as  pi:r.:-::*i:-".s'.y  as  :f  ..r  :..*:  t-t-:.  :  -    -r'.-:         M.  :•  -'-^'.rr.  st^arc'ir.^  a  '■'crJI  --^^-r:::: 

rzlr;  from  ciil'i:i'»i.     If  t.s  s-:*-!  rt  r„r;  ii::;-..:.^:  ij-::.e  wr.ic.i  voalj  hare  sr^ockei  iEaci=:f'=^^ 

h  at  a'.:  afxer  be  la:  j-.-'i  ":.:r..s^.f  ;\:>  ■•  ■  !^r-.  .:  ' '?  --rs  :  ai  i:  :*en   anc/r-le,  «a*-g  zt^'x  :-:.'.• 

rrt^:  r  j  ;:i  filei-cie.     O-nir'iyht-  ?^r::;-^:  .  :.r     f  :::..:  -ja:-.     >:nc*   his  wife  said  ::  slo:!;  i* 

tbe  nj  •?:   ^::.'^\z^l     f  ::,r-:.,  a-  i  M-:.r.  H   :•>.-.  :f^.  a  ;e.^  ::  t-:.;-.M  Orr-.Air.lr  b«e,  forLerT:::»s 
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— whiit  a  Bweet  littlo  angel  of  acroAtnre  slie  waa  I 
witli  her  Binall  face  bo  like  her  motber's,  aud  tlie 
pretty  haiuls»  thut  would  not  be  denied,  Btretched 
out  to  monsieur  !  **  Mioii  wants  to  ride  on  your 
knoe,"  she  lisped.  '*  Mimi  camo  to  see  yon. 
Mauian  wants  to  talk  to  her** — with  a  nod  of  her 
pretty  heml  toward  madame,  already  deep  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  lace  pattern  which  the  newcomer 
had  brought  to  show  her;  and  since  Mimi  waa  a 
special  friend  of  ^I.  Bouvier's  her  request  was  at 
once  granted. 

They  had  a  merry  evening  of  it,  those  two, 
while  the  women  talked,  looking  up  now  and 
then  at  bouie  unusually  noisy  denionstiation, 

**  Mimi  muHt  not  be  rude  to  the  kiitd  monsieur/* 
caiitioiiud  the  mother,  smiling  with  griitilied  pride 
tho  while  at  the  notice  which  was  being  taken  of 
the  little  one ;  and  madame,  glancing  nt  her  hus- 
baiiri,  and  seeing  how  bright  and  happy  ho  was, 
sighed  faintly,  Edouard  was  so  fond  of  children, 
and  they  had  none.  She  did  not  care  for  chil- 
dren herself,  for  they  wore  generally  noisy  and 
troublesome,  and  interfered  with  the  regular  ar- 
rangement of  tho  affairs  of  life,  but  it  gave  her  a 
sharp,  jealous  pang  to  see  him  so  fond  of  anoth- 
er's little  one. 

Ton  o^douk  came,  and  Mario  Laeroix  rose  to 
go.  She  had  not  meant  to  stay  ho  late — she  had 
but  come  over  to  ask  Mme.  Boavier's  opinion  of 
the  new  work  which  she  had  secured,  and  sho 
had  been  so  entertained,  she  and  Mimi,  that  time 
had   been   forgotten.     No,  assuredly,  it  was  not 

necessary  for  monsieur But  alreatly  M.  Bou- 

vier  had  stripped  off  that  abominated  coat  of 
many  colors — one  of  the  many  badges  of  his  serv- 
itude— and  was  in  bis  street  coat  and  ready  to  see 
her  safely  homo. 

"  It  is  but  a  few  steps,"  he  said,  "aud  Mimi  ia 
tired  ;  she  will  not  walk,  and  she  ia  too  heavy  for 
you — I  will  carry  her  myself."  And  so  they  went 
out  into  the  night  together. 

It  was  but  "a  few  steps"  in  truth,  but  with 
that  woman  beside  him,atid  her  child  in  hisarma, 
monsieur  could  find  it  iu  his  heart  to  wish  that 
those  steps  were  miles.  Ue  could  be  happy,  he 
thought,  walking  on  forever  thus  accompanied ; 
atid  Marie — innocent,  pure-hearted  Marie — did 
not  kntiw,  did  not  even  suspect,  the  truth.  Indeed 
she  must  not,  for  so  honest  aud  true- womanly  was 
she,  that  such  a  revelation  would  pnt  an  end  to 
all  the  frank,  open  friendliness  of  the  present, 
which  made  the  one  happiness  of  his  existence. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  he  was  juat  coming  to 
the  knowledge  that  Marie  Dnpre  was  the  girl  for 
whose  sake  he  could  give  up  all  his  follies  and 
settle  down  to  a  life  of  hard  work  with  her  beside 
him,    she  hiul   married  Jeau   Lacroix.      A  few 


months  later,  as  soon  as  the  matter  could  be  ar- 
ranged, he  had,  in  a  ))asfiion  of  desperation,  taken 
Madelon  Voges  for  his  wife. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  known  that  Marie's  marriage 
would  come  to  an  end  in  five  years  he  might 
have  hcriitatod  a  Httlo  longer  before  yielding  to 
Madelon*s  openly  expressed  preference  ;  as  it  was, 
here  was  beautiful  Marie  a  widow,  struggling  to 
support  herself  and  her  child  (for  Jean  had  been 
improvident  always  and  had  left  her  nothing)  ; 
and  here  was  he,  who  would  have  given  his  life  to 
serve  her,  going  back  to  madame  and  her  tea, 
and  the  stupid,  wretched  slavery  which  had  been 
his  for  six  long  years,  powerless  to  help  her  in 
any  way.  Aud  the  years  to  come  I  The  mere 
thought  of  them  was  torturu,  for  some  day  Marie 
would  grow  tired  of  mourning  Joan,  and  her  beau- 
tiful face  would  win  her  another  husband.  Yes, 
without  doubt,  she  would  marry  again,  and  with- 
out a  thought  of  him,  miserable  prisoner  in  chains 
as  he  was  I 

The  next  day  M.  Bouvier  was  really  ill,  for  ma- 
dame's  remedies  were  heroic,  and  generally  worse 
to  endtire  than  the  disease  for  which  they  were 
administered,  and  her  tea  of  the  previous  evening 
had  been  particularly  searching.  The  day  after 
that  ho  sat  about  the  house,  looking  pale  and  mis- 
enible,  with  madame  iu  close  attendance,  and 
Marie  and  Mimi  coming  in  to  inquire  for  him 
and  hope  that  he  would  soon  tiud  himself  better. 

The  next  day  was  warm  and  delightful — a  per- 
fect spring  day — and  monsieur,  though  not  feel- 
ing well  enough  to  go  to  tho  office,  felt  that  it 
would  do  him  good  to  take  a  holiday  aud  spend 
it  in  the  woods  and  flelda  outside  the  city.  Ma- 
dame would  have  gone  with  him,  but  she  detested 
tnimping  about  and  getting  her  skirts  soiled,  and 
always  took  cold  on  such  excursions,  and  w:ui 
cross  and  miserable  for  days  after.  If  Edouard 
would  go,  this  time,  without  her,  she  would  so 
much  prefer  to  remain  at  home  and  straighten 
out  the  confusion  which  the  past  days  of  devia- 
tion from  routine  had  left  in  her  usually  orderly 
establishment.  Edouard,  thougli  almost  incon- 
solable at  the  thought,  could  yet  manage  to  exist 
during  this  one  day  in  tlie  coliutry  witliout  hav* 
ing  his  wife  at  his  elbow  ;  and  so  bo  went  away, 
with  a  neat  little  basket  packed  with  lunch  upon 
his  arm,  and  a  smile  on  his  handsome  face  as  lie 
looked  back  and  kissed  the  tips  of  his  lingers  to 
madame,  watching  him  from  the  window. 

He  came  back  in  the  duekj  the  little  basket  stilt 
upon  his  arm. 

'*  What  have  you  there  .''"asked  Mimi,  staiiding 
in  the  doorway  with  her  mother  us  he  passed. 

'*  Mushrooms,"  he  answered,  bowing  to  Marie, 
and  the  child  put  out  her  hands. 
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"Give  ifis^ -some — maman  and  me,"  bIio  de- 
mnndcd.     "We  like  them — don't  we,  mamanT' 

But  M.  Bouvier  turned  strungely  pale. 

"Not  this  time,"  be  said,  smiling  at  the  child, 
but  holding  the  basket  out  of  her  reach.  *'  These 
are  for  madame,  my  wife.  I  will  gather  you  some 
another  day/'  And  he  hurried  on,  since  madamo 
bad  charged  him  not  to  remain  out  after  night 
bad  fallen. 

Madame  was  enchanted  with  Iter  present ;  en- 
chanted that  he  should  hare  spent  a  part  of  his 
holiday  in  gathering  dainties  for  her  ;  more  en- 
chanted still  when  ho  told  her  Mimi  had  wanted 
them,  and  been  refused  for  her  sake.  She  would 
have  cooked  the  mushrooms  for  dinner,  but  her 
husband  would  not  allow  it.  There  were  so  few, 
only  a  handful,  ho  said — just  enough  for  her 
lunch.  She  should  cook  them  to-morrow  for 
herself  while  he  Wiis  at  the  oflicc,  and  think  of 
him  while  she  was  eating  them.  It  was  a  senti- 
mental idea  for  people  married  as  long  as  they 
bad  been ;  but,  after  all,  Avhat  would  life  be  worth 
without  sentiment?  And  ho  actually  pressed  a 
gallant  kiss  upon  madanio's  somewhat  drawn  and 
hollow  cheek  as  he  spoke. 

The  next  day  he  wont  to  his  work  as  usual, 
parting  from  his  wife  with  an  unusual  show  of 
affection  at  the  door  ;  it  was  evident  that  her  de- 
votion to  him  during  his  brief  indisposition  had 
touched  him  deeply,  and  that  bo  was  anxious  to 
express  to  her  something  of  his  gratitude  for  her 
kindness.  Madame's  heart  was  quite  melted  by 
his  open  appreciation  of  her  affectionate  interest 
in  his  well-being,  and  she  mentally  decided  that 
an  appeal  to  ber  uncle  on  account  of  his  recent 
deviations  from  established  rules  should  bo  de- 
ferred for  the  present. 

"lie  is  thoughtless — that  is  all — thoughtless,'* 
she  said,  gazing  after  him  as  be  walked — a  little 
more  slowly  than  usual  because  of  his  recent  ex- 
perience— down  the  street.  "It  is  not  natural  to 
liim  to  value  money  as  he  should,  but  he  has  the 
heart  of  an  angel  !" 

That  night,  when  monsieur  came  home,  a  sur- 
prise awaited  him.  Madame  was  not  at  the  win- 
dow, as  usual,  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  him  as 
he  turned  the  corner.  lie  hurried  up  tlie  street, 
and  addressed  himself,  with  anxiety,  to  the  con- 
cierge, who,  knowing  the  ways  of  the  Bouviers, 
■\vas  not  surprised  at  his  interrogation. 

"'The  madame  ?'  No;  for  the  first  time  in 
years  she  was  not  in  at  tliis  hour.  She  w:i3  not 
ieeling  well."  Monsieur  turned  paler  than  before 
cX  this.  Truly  a  loving  and  tender-hearted  man 
was  he,  to  bo  so  fond  of  his  ugly  wife.  "  Not  feel- 
ing iit  nil  well,  and  slic  had  gone  over  to  the  bouse 
of  Mrne.  Lacroix,  and  had  not  3*ct  returned." 


Down  the  street  sped  M.  Bouvier.  A  grou] 
women  stood  about  Marie's  doorway,  talking  1 
with  their  heads  near  together  and  their  a 
under  thei?  aprons,  for  the  evening,  after 
beautiful  day  of  yesterday,  was  raw  and  cl 
They  moved  aside  silently  as  he  approached 
let  him  pass,  looking  at  him  with  curious,  pity 
eyes  the  while,  and  he  went  in  by  them,  glanc 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left. 

As  he  crossed  the  threshold  ho  heard  sou 
from  the  little  chamber  at  the  back  ;  the  sou 
to  which  the  women  at  the  door  had  been  list 
ing ;  sounds  which  turned  his  handsome  fac< 
the  color  of  bad  wax  and  brought  beads  of  \ 
spiration  to  bis  forehead,  so  horrible  were  the 
the  gasping,  choking  groans  and  cries  of  a  won 
in  mortal  agony. 

She  was  suffering,  then — suffering  tortures  I 
was  terrible  to  have  to  see  and  hear  her — to 
obliged  to  sit  beside  her  and  hold  her  hand  at 
last !  M.  Bouvier  leaned  against  the  wall,  tr( 
bling  from  head  to  foot,  and  one  of  the  won 
busied  ill  the  kitchen  came  forward,  wiping 
wet  red  hands  on  her  dress  skirt. 

"Monsieur  has  arrived,"  she  said,  "and  \ 
without  doubt,  heard  of  the  unfortunate  i 
niuch-to-be-deplored  occurrence.  Console  yo 
self,  however,  since  no  one  can  blame  you. 
was  a  mistake  which  anyone  nught  nmke — wh 
has  been  often  nnido,  tliouq;h,  happily,  not  of 
with  60  serious  results.  Tho  mushrooms,  tl 
were  most  i>oisonou8,  and  tl»e  end  now  is  v 
near — nothing  more  can  bo  done." 

M.  Bonvier's  sliaking  limbs  gave  way  under  1 
at  this,  and  he  sank  hel])lcssly  into  a  citair, 
bead  fallen  on  his  breast,  his  arms  hanging  li 
and  nerveless  at  his  sides.  Truly  he  was  to 
pitied,  and  tho  woman's  heart  bled  for  him. 

*•  Perhaps  if  you  could  see  madame,"  slio  s 
gested,  "she   might  console  you.     The  suffe 
clings  to  her,  but  if  she  knew  that  you  had 
rived  she  might  leave  her  for  one  moment." 

Yes,  certainly— one.  sight  of  Marie  would  g 
him  strength  to  face  this  horrible  thing  to 
end  ;   and  he  must  have  strength — ho  must 
fail  nor  falter  now — for  her  sake,  as  well  as 
own. 

"  Tell  her  I  am  here,"  ho  said,  "  and  ask  hei 
come  to  me — I  will,  not  detain  her."  And  tl 
ho  folded  his  arms  upon  tho  table  near,  and  res 
his  head  upon  them,  those  awful  groans  still  ] 
ing  his  ears. 

At  all  events  this  could  not  last  long  now.  1 
agony  of  such  poisoning  was  never  of  long  du 
tion,  he  knew  ;  soon  coma  would  como,  and  tl 
— dissolution.     lie  must  bo  brave  ;  ho  must 
look  behind  ;  bo  must  look  toward  tho  futur 
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tlio  futiiro  which  \yix&  iu  bu  full  enougli  of  happi- 
ness to  inukc  up  fur  Iho  tedious  past  and  the  hi«le- 
ons  [vreseiit. 

Tlicrcs  wiia  a  footstep  beiiind  him.  For  tlie  first 
limo  ho  (Ircjulcil  to  look  up  and  meet  Marie's 
bountiful,  innocent  eyes.  lie  half  feared  tliikt  they 
niijjht  rciid  bis  gn illy  secret  and  tliiU  she  would 
turn  from  hitn  in  terror,  A  hand  was  laiil  upon 
his  shoulder,  anrl,  summoning  all  his  resolution, 
ho  niiscd  his  head  and  saw  standing  before  him 
— his  wife! 

Fiir  one  instant  lie  gazed  at  her  as  if  the  Eight 
of  bor  had  turned  him  to  stone — the  liorror  in  his 
dilated  eyes  bringing  an  answering  horror  into 
her  own — and  tben  be  staggered  to  his  feet, 
slu'inking  from  her,  with  repelling  hands,  iis  if 
slie  were  a  ppectre. 

*'  My  God  !"  be  gasped.  "  It  is  not  you,  tlien, 
who  is  ill  !     They  told  mo '* 

^[mc.  Bouvior  drew  herself  up — tall,  gannt  and 
grim — and  looked  at  hiiu  with  steady  eyea  which 
his  cowardly  glance  dared  not  meet. 

'*  I  can  explain  yonr  ^  diHuppointment,"  she 
Raid.  "I  was  ill  tins  morning,  and  not  caring 
to  eat  your  loving  gift,  sent  it,  out  of  kimlness, 
over  here  ;  atid  behold,  Mimi  is  deiwl,  and  Mario 
is  dying  I  You  lumed  well,  but  accidents  happen, 
monsieur — you  failed  to  bit  tiio  mark.  I  ctmdolo 
with  you — my  husbaud/*     And  so  she  left  him. 


Marie  died  at  midnigkt,  and  when  Mme.  Bou- 
vier  wont  homo,  111  the  early  morning,  slio  found 
niotisieur  with  his  handeomo  face  looking  like  an 
o'^ergrown  eggplant^  hi^  tongue  protruding  from 
Ins  mouth  in  a  very  unploaaing  and  unbecoming 
fashion,  and  his  neck  stretclicd  until  his  feet 
dragged  upon  the  carpet  —  hanging  from  the 
closet  door  in  her  bedroom. 

It  wjis  a  shock  to  her,  but  she  bore  it  bravely, 
people  said  who  knew  how  fond  she  had  been  of 
her  j'onng  husband — explaining  to  the  oflficers  of 
the  law  who  came  to  investigate  that,  being  of  a 
morbitlly  sensitive  nature,  M.  Bouviur  luid  doulit- 
less  found  it  impossible  to  exist  after  being  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  death  of  Mme.  Tjacroix  and 
her  child  ;  and  her  explanation  was  quite  satis- 
factory, and  caused  many  tears  of  pity  and  sym- 
patbyto  be  shed  around  the  bier  of  the  unfortu- 
nate suicide. 

As  for  madame,  she  kept  her  own  secrets,  put 
on  the  deepest  of  mourning,  and  reuutined  tlie 
inconsolablo  widow  of  her  handsome  Edonaid  to 
the  erui  of  her  days — which  were  many.  And  she 
never  failed  to  the  last  to  visit  the  cemetery  on 
the  anniversary  of  a  certain  fatal  day,  and  leave 
there  three  bouquets  with  her  card  attached  ;  o»»o 
on  the  grave  of  Mimi,  ono  on  the  grave  of  the 
beautiful  Marie,  and  one — the  largest  and  hand- 
somest— on  the  grave  of  M.  Bouvior. 
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IN  THE  LAND  OF  BOBWHITE. 

Bv  Maktiia  Ml-Ci'i-uicm-Williams. 

Folk  who  insist  iqwn  being  uncomfortably  ac- 
curatti  will  tell  you  that  it  reaches  from  the  Great 
I^kea  to  the  Gulf,  and  certes  all  that  region 
knows  his  ringing  summer  cry.  But  the  land 
here  meant  ia  that  wherein  every  well-bred  darkj 
thus  interprets  the  song  : 

"Bob,  Bob  "White! 
Wheat  moa'  ripe  V* 

The  historio  parallel  3tJ°  30'  runs  rery  near 
the  uiidillc  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  land  of 
Bobwhite,  par  excellence,  lies  in  Kcntncky  and 
Tenne^iiee,  either  side  the  Htatc  line.  There  he 
aboutida,  runs  riot  almost.  From  Ajtril  to  Jann- 
nry  the  morning  (ielda  are  vooal  with  his  calling. 

In  flocks  he  scuds  across  tiie  lawns,  dusts  him-  their   blood,   since   they   come   of   pure    English 

Belf  at  the  roadside,  jiillagcs  strawberry  bed  and  strain,   yeoman   or  gentleman.     In   between   are 

cherry  tree  boldly  as  that  feathered  gluttoii  Robin  the  men  who  fought  at  Kutaw  ami  the  Cowpeua, 

Bedbreast  himself,  wliirs  np  beside  your  patliway  who   rode  with   Marion  **  the  Swamp  Fi>x,"  fol- 

iil>ou  dewy  autumn  morning.^,  calls  airily  to  hia  lowed  John  Sevior   to  turn   the  tide   at    King's 

unites  tlirough  the  thick-falling  dusk.     His  nest.  Mountain.      Lnler^  you   mar  recall  the  'Miuutors 

overninning  with  pearl-while  eggs,  is  the  choicest  of  Kentucky,",  flfe    liflcmeu   of  Tennessee,  who 

t|)od  of  harvest  tiuie,  and  from  the  15th  of  Octo-  Hived   New  Orleatis   fmui    Pukenham's   nuieoatSy 

ber  to  the  sauiu  date  in  Jannary  the  pursuit  of  aiul  dealt  a  deathblow  to   6ava<;e    supremacy  at 

iiim  occupies  a  large  place  in  the  uiiuds  and  hearts  the  Horseshoe  and   Kiver  Thames.     Next  to  his 

of  most  of  the  male  residents.  wife,  before  even  his  horse  or  his  dog,  cacli  nian 

That,  too,  regardless  of  age,  color  or  prcviona  of  them  loved  and  cared  for  his  gnu.     In  at  least 

condition  of  servitude.     The  darkies  have  devel-  half  the  modern  housebolds  there  is  a  tradition 

oped  a  most  amazing  stomach  for  sport.     Every  of  some  ancestor  who  ecorued  to  kill  a  wild  turkey 

oue  of  them  big  enough  to  wear  trousers  owns  a  otlierwise  than  with  a  rifle  bullet  in  the  neck,  or 

gun   of  some  sort,  often   more  dangerous  to  the  shut  wild  got-se  flying  so  high  as  scarcely  to  be 

liuuter   than    tlio    linnted.     The    ambitious   and  visible;   or   nt  the   shooting  matches  of  his  daj 

thrifty  among  them  to  a  man  have  brcechloadoi-a  would  put  six  bullois  in  a  silver  half-dollar  at 

— not  of  the  finest  make,  yet  stout  and  service-  fifty  yards,  and  finish  with  a  seventh  exactly  ia 

able  weapous.    The  small  lads  set  traps  and  coops  the  middle  of  them. 

without  number.     It  ia  thence  that  the  best  birds  N'titurally,  among   folk   of  sucii    Iinoage,   "to 

come  to  market,  since  tiiey  arc  taken  alive  and  ride,  to  ehcot,  to  tell  the  truth,"  is  in  large  part 

wholly  unmiitilated.  "  the  education  of  a  gentleman."    Addttionallj 

The  whites— ah,  the  whites  ! — hunting  is  iu  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  "  read,  write  and  cast  ac- 
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oonnta*';  to  dance  reels  ftiid  cotillioiia.  to  know 
good  whisky  from  had,  and  iiso  without  abusing 
it,  and  to  make  love  decently  to  the  nenrest  pretty 
face.  All  tliese  arc  vuluiihle  but  non-essential. 
It  is,  however,  impenitive  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  to  show  on  all  occasions  the  most  pro- 
found deference  for  everything  in  petticoats,  no 
matter  how  old  or  ngly. 

Age  cannot  wither,  custom  stale,  the  appetito 
for  shooting.  Mi-n  of  seventy  —  hale,  applo- 
cheeked.  sturdy  old  fellows — sigh  as  eagerly  for 
the  15th  of  October  as  do  their  grandsons  under 
fifteen.  All  year  long,  though,  there  is  some  ex- 
cnne  for  burning  powder,  (rreat  flocks  of  ducks 
and  geese,  flying  over  to  north  or  south,  dmp 
down  to  vest  in  the  mill  streaina  and  rivers, 
or  to  feed  in  tlie  wide  fif^lda  of  corn  fltnhble  or 
young  wheat.  Resifle^,  the  summer  or  wood  duck 
often  nests  here  by  some  woodt-d  water.  There 
are  also  snipe  and  woodcock,  wild  turkeys  and  the 
ever-present  squirrel.  He,  indeed,  has  such  a 
toi»th  for  yftung  corn  tliat  shooting  him  sinks 
from  a  sport  into  the  category  of  necessary  labor. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  shooting  matches. 
Mid  August  ia  their  season.  Then  corn  is  laid  by, 
wheat  threshed,  tobacco  all  topped  and  ripening 
for  the  knife.  Whole  and  seveml  tlirse  gr)od  folk 
live  by  the  hind,  and  needs  must  take  their  pleas- 
uring ia  this  lull  betwixt  phmting  and  harvest. 
Tliere  are  hunting  clubs  a-plenty,  yot  they  are 
rarely  hosts  at  a  match  ;  in  their  collective  capac- 
ity, that  is — the  assembly  is  nearly  always  an  in- 
dividual ulTair.  Primarily  it  is  for  the  giver  of  it 
and  his  friends,  though  any  good  shot  or  good 
sportsman  is  made  cordially  welcome. 

In  tlie  old  days  live  birds  weie  the  targets,  but 
the  trap  with  glass  balls  or  clay  pigeons  has  wholly 
taken  their  place.  Usually  the  niatcli  comes  off 
in  an  old  field  that  ia  past  hope  of  reclamation, 
since  the  plentiful  powdering  of  broken  ghiss 
miffht  be  danjrerons  to  future  cultivators.  Always 
there  is  a  grove  handy,  also  a  spring.  The  bar- 
becue dinner  ia  as  plentiful  as  it  is  savory.  Be- 
sides the  peppery  meat,  there  is  always  plenty  of 
whisky,  often  cake  and  ice  cream  ;  in  fact,  all  the 
kickshaws  provided  for  feminine  palates,  though 
the  good  company  is  rigorously  masculine. 

Tliere  are  darkies  galore  to  wait  on  every 
comer.  (luns,  too,  of  every  pattern,  from  the 
gold-bedizened  aflair  in  its  mahogany  case,  bear- 
ing a  London  stamp,  that  cost  every  bit  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  the  old-fashioned  muzxle-loading 
single- barrel,  that  would  bo  dear  at  one  dollar, 
though  well-nigh  priceless  to  its  adolescent  pos- 
sessor. For  it  is  etiquette  to  bring  your  gun 
even  if  there  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of 
joining  in  the  shooting.     It  begins  about  uiuo 


o'clock  in  tho  morning  and  lasts  the  daylight 
through.  A  few  crack  shots  do  tho  huik  of  it, 
and  not  infrequently  make  astonishing  scores. 
Sometimes  it  is  for  a  purse,  sometimes  for  a  gun 
or  bit  of  hunting  equipage,  sometimes  for  glory 
pure  aud  simple.  Each  conspicuously  good  marks- 
man has  heaps  of  warm  partisans,  whose  ]mrtisati- 
ship  sometimes,  when  their  champion  is  out  of 
form,  costs  them  a  pretty  penny.  But  that  in  no 
way  damps  the  general  jollity.  Winners  and 
losers  go  away  liand  in  glovo  through  the  scented 
summer  dusk,  the  one  elate  over  victory  won,  the 
other  over  that  which  the  match  next  week  ia 
momlly  certain  to  bring. 

Great  is  the  shooting  match,  yet  the  camp  hunt 
puta  it  quite  out  of  countenance.  It  is  the  re;ison 
for  bciug  of  the  various  hunting  clubs  whoso  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  all  unwritten,  begin  and  end 
in  their  having  a  good  time.  The  membership 
of  such  clubs  is  never  large — less  than  twenty  is 
the  average  size.  They  are  made  up  from  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ;  the  doctor,  the  law- 
yer, the  minister  and  the  merchant  go  into  them 
not  less  eagerly  than  the  big  farmers  aud  little 
ones,  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  membership.  By 
mid  October  tobacco  is  housed,  wheat  sowing  well 
uniter  way,  fatting  hogs  put  up,  and  corn  not  yet 
ready  for  gathering.  There  have  been  light 
frosts,  too,  to  sear  the  tangle  of  grass  and  weed  ; 
the  dogs  can  work  witliout  breaking  down  within 
the  hour.  Then  the  hunting  captain  bestirs  him- 
self. What  if  hia  own  big  fields  teem  with  birds  ? 
he  yearns  for  something  fuller  of  sap  and  savor 
than  a  day's  shooting  over  them.  Sometliiug 
wilder,  too,  with  more  the  tang  of  primal  Eavage- 
ry,  than  this  rich  farm  land  can  give.  Tie  knows 
that,  u  daya'  drive — or  maybe  two — away,  there 
are  coalings,  or  swamps,  or  hill  country,  literally 
alive  with  game.  Each  thicket.  Almost^  has  its 
covey  of  quail — which  he  calls  partiidge.  as  he 
calls  pheasant  the  bird  which  is  the  partridge  of 
the  naturalists.  Pheasants  there  are.  too  ;  wild 
turkeys,  summer  duck.  lie  may,  besides,  indulge 
a  lively  hope  of  deer,  to  siiy  notliiug  of  bear,  with 
a  rare  wolf  or  so. 

So  guns  are  cleaned,  oiled,  polished  to  the  last 
extreme.  They  are  all  breechloaders  now.  The 
range  of  weight  is  from  theeight-and-H-half  ])ound 
bird  gun  to  the  long  duck  gun,  six  to  seveu  pounds 
heavier.  V^ery  often  the  weapon  is  made  to  or- 
der, with  one  straight  barrel,  the  other  choke- 
bored,  for  distant  wing  shots.  Tlie  older  hunt- 
ers, though,  langh  the  chokcbore  to  .scorn,  hold- 
ing it  merely  an  invention  of  the  enemy,  designed 
to  put  good  shots  and  bad  ones  on  the  level.  To 
an  impartial  mind,  however,  it  is  beyond  question 
that  this  narrowing  of  the  muzzle  adds  to  the 


WILD  TirRKBVA. 

carrying  force,  and  by  diminishing  the  scattering 
of  the  charge  tends  wholly  to  require  a  moro  ao- 
runitt*  aim. 

Every  gunner  has  great  store  of  loaded  shells, 
both  rim  and  centre  fire,  a  hunting  suit  of  lieavy 


ditclc,    made    willt    n 
labyrinth  of  pocVeta, 
a  cartridge  belt,  game  poncli,  and, 
f  it  pleases  him.  a  long,  keen  hiim- 
ing  knife.     lie  takes  also  his  favor- 
ite bird  dog,  a  good  hound  or  two, 
ridos  a  saddle  horse  broken  to  stand  gnn  fire  with- 
out,   fiiiichiiig,  wears  his  warrnost  old  clothes,  a 
battered  slouch  hat — and  counts  himself  lucky  if 
the  ten   dayu*  outing   costs    hitu    no   more   than 
twenty  dollars  c^vsh. 

That  lK*&i<lcs,  the  provisions  of  all  sorts  that 
pile  high  all  space  in  the  big  farm  wagon  not 
needed  for  tent,  blankets  and  camp  equipage. 
There  arc  meat  and  meal,  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  flour, 
besides  a  round  jolly  keg,  at  whicli  the  black 
driver  looks  with  most  afTectionate  solicitude. 
The  cook  is  black,  too,  and  the  pair  arc  stire  to 
stow  in  some  rcceiss  of  their  loiul  a  banjo  or  fid- 
dle, a  pack  of  cards,  and  a  broad,  smooth  plank 
to  dance  upon  o'  nights  in  the  light  of  tbo  camp 
fire. 

Away  they  go,  a  merry  cavalcade,  through  the 
clarc-obscure  of  October  dawning.  What  journey- 
ing is  that  betwixt  the  happy  autumn  fiehlK, 
brave  in  their  show  of  yellow  and  purple  and 
scarlet !  The  sun  hangs,  a  fiery  hall,  in  a  world 
of  blue  mist.  South  winds  blow  soft  ovor  the 
springing  wheat,  desolately  through  the  russet 
rustling  corn.  Wine  of  ripe-fruit  scent  fills  all 
the  air.  The  latest  loitering  birds  i>eep  ]»ertljr 
from  hedgerow  lliickcts,  undcrvoicing  the  fol- 
lowers eiuging  clear  tlirough  the  pale  sunshine. 

A  jocui»d  time,  fitting  well  the  spirits  of  these 
strenuous  pleasure  takers.  On,  on  they  ride, 
making  merry  with  quip  and  jest  ;  the  noon  halt 
hardly  takes  them  from  the  saddle,  so  eager  aro 
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they  to  reach  their  camping 
groiintl.  n  night  intervtMu;^ 
a  convenient  fiirmhouso  ehcl- 
toi*8  them,  to  be  up  and  away 
tignln  with  the  new  tluwn. 
They  do  not  take  their  pleas- 
ure sadly,  for  all  their  Kiig- 
liaU  blood,  but  are  as  eager  to 
bo  at  play  as  they  have  been 
ail  year  long  to  bo  at  work. 

That  is,  tho  larger  part. 
K  Lch  club  haa,  though^  a  com- 
plement of  members  whose  en- 
durance of  rest  is  simply  un- 
limited. It  is  proverbial  that 
they  do  no  work  at  all  save 
in  tho  yearly  camp  hunt. 
Tlien  they  liew  wood,  draw- 
water,  drive  tent  stakes,  even 
cook,  wilh  a  cheerful  alacrity  wonderful  to  be- 
hold. Almost  invariably  they  are  dead  shot*, 
keen  sportsmen — so  keen,  indeed,  as  to  give  their 


\  ', 
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wholo  mind  to  it  all  year  round.  Upon  the  cnmp 
hunt,  strange  to  relate,  they  stand  back  for  the 
rest  ;  by  consequence  are  enormously  popular 
thronj^h  every  day  of  it.  With  good  reason,  too, 
since  their  superior  woodcraft  is  simply  and 
heartily  at  the  service  of  their  fellows,  who  thus 
profit  by  their  iilloness,  as  they  in  turn  no  doubt 
profit  by  the  others'  industry. 

Say  tho  campground  is  in  the  coalings.  It  has 
been  reached  tho  second  night,  the  tent  pitched, 
corn  and  forage  for  the  stock  bought  from  a  near 
squatter.     The  stores  arc  safe  under  lock  and  key 
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in  a  deserted  cabin.  AH  night  a  log  fire  luis 
blazed  or  emoldered,  throwing  fitful  gleams  on 
the  array  of  sleeping  forms.  The  camp  is  in  a 
hollow  in  the  lee  of  sharp  hills.  A  little  way  off 
the  lap  of  running  water  tells  the  vicinage  of  a 
spring.  A  few  trees  worth  the  name  stand  in  the 
narrow  bottom.  Beyond,  all  the  hillslopes — the 
region  is  a  sea  of  them — bristlo  with  tangled 
growth  of  dogwood,  grapevine,  hazel,  young  hick- 
ory— Heaven  knows  what.  The  forest  primeval 
vanished  years  back.  All  the  ridges  are  full  of 
iron  ore  ;  once  a  dozen  blast  furnaces  dotted  the 
region,  and  supplied  the  best  grade  of  charcoal 
iron  made  in  America.  It  was  an  earlier  furnace 
located  on  these  same  ore  beds  that  cast  the  can- 
non balls  wherewith  Old  Hickory  defended  the 
Crescent  City.  And  furnace  folk  tell  you  proudly 
that  to  this  day  no  boiler  made  wholly  of  Tennes- 
see iron  has  been  known  to  explode.  It  has  the 
tensile  toughness  of  the  best  Swedish  metal,  and 
one  of  these  good  days  must  bring  back  prosperity 
to  the  now  so  desolate  land. 

Then  hunt  clubs  will  no  longer  haunt  it,  for  in 
its  desolateness  they  find  opportunity.  It  is  the 
sparse  settlement,  the  thick  cover,  the  alternation 
of  copse  and  open,  that  make  it  now  truly  a  hunt- 
er's paradise.  Once  again  men  run  freely  to  and 
fro  of  it,  the  wild  creatures  will  vanish  as  rain  in 
sand. 

Now  pink  dawn  light  flushes  the  east.  Black' 
Joe,  who  lies  next  the  fire,  stirs  heavily,'  and  sinks  i 
more  heavily  to  sleep.  Pete,  his  yellow  colaborer, 
sits  up,  digs  a  sleepy  fist  into  one  eye,  is  about  to 
lie  down  again,  when  Captain  Barksdale  fiings  out 
of  his  blankets,  struggles  to  his  knees,  catches  his 
long  cow  horn,  and  blows  a  blast  that  murders 
sleep  and  sets  the  echoes  ringing  up  hill,  down 
dell. 

"  Confound  it !  Whut  d'ye  mean,  Ned  Barks- 
dale  ?  Yon  must  think  you're  Gabriel  blowin' 
the  trump  for  judgment  day  !  It  ain't  fust  chicken 
crow  yet — I  ain't  had  a  wink  er  sleep,"  says  one 
malcontent,  from  a  smother  of  blankets,  just  in- 
side the  tent.  He  meant  to  sleep  an  hour  yet, 
for,  to  say  truth,  he  sat  late  last  night  over  a 
game  of  "old  sledge."  Ifc  is,  however,  a  case 
where  man  proposes,  dogs  dispose.  True,  the 
bird  dofjs  hardly  stir,  so  snug  do  they  lie  in  range 
of  the  fire's  warmth  ;  but  what  hound  ever  heard 
a  horn  without  answering  with  all  his  strength  of 
tongue  ?  They  lie  in  leash,  a  dozen  lithe  creatures, 
thin  as  lath,  but  with  no  suspicion  of  underfeed- 
ing. It  is  the  perfect  play  of  muscle  that  shows 
under  their  silken  coats,  which  are  black  and  tan, 
or  blue-mottled,  or  now  and  then  fashionably 
Bpotteil  with  lemon  or  black.  They  have  been  on 
camp  hunts  before,  and  know  thoir  day  is  not 


yet.  The  sportsmen  will  go  for  days  a-birding  be- 
fore they  set  out  to  run  and  kill  the  deer.  All 
the  same.  Ring  and  Rattler,  Jupiter  and  Janns, 
Romulus  and  Remus,  Lovelocks  and  Lady,  are 
painfully,  even  perniciously,  eager  to  be  up  and 
doing — to  find,  follow,  kill. 

By  and  by  their  time  comes.  But  first,  with 
setters  or  pointers  ut  heel,  the  sportsmen  have  di- 
vided into  squads  of  three  or  four,  to  conquer 
Bobwhite  here  in  his  hnshy  fastness.  And  if 
the  sportsmen  are  provincials  of  the  first  water, 
their  dogs  are  not  by  a  long  mnjority.  They 
have  points  and  pedigrees  to  win  prizes  any- 
where. See  that  hig  white  creature,  whose  rough 
white  coat  is  ticked  fasiiionably  with  orange. 
He  boasts  the  Chivernck  strain  undiluted,  and 
cost  his  present  masters  jusl  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  wise-looking  hmI  felh)\v  beside  him  is 
of  Gordon  blood  ;  the  rangy,  r.ioy  pointer  snifliiiig 
disdainfully  at  the  noses  of  these  long-haired  fel- 
lows is  near  akin  to  **  Paul  Gladstone,"  prince  of 
the  field  trials. 

Is  'she  not  a  beauty  ?  See  what  depth  of  chest 
she  has  !  what  strength  of  loin  I  what  perfectly 
muscled  logs  !  Her  white  coat  is  like  silk,  with 
big  liver  blotches  that  shine  in  the  sun.  Mark 
the  fine  line  of  brow  and  nose,  the  perfect  sweep 
of  the  falling  ear  !  What  wonder  that  her  owner 
rates  her  far  above  rubies,  or  that  he  has  repeat- 
edly refused  to  trade  her  for  the  best  horse  in  his 
county ! 

Why  or  wherefore  no  man  knoweth,  a  bird 
dog's  name  most  often  ends  in  o.  Listen  to  the 
crying  out  of  them  :  Tasso  !  Hero  !  Ponto  !  Leo  ! 
Elmo  !  Billo  !  Nero  !  Brido  !  There  are,  besides, 
Dixie,  Dimple,  Dolly,  Nelly,  Flora  and  Polly. 

All  day  they  hunt,  coming  home  at  nightfall 
with  game  bags  overflowing.  The  luckiest  shot 
has  seventy  birds  ;  the  unluckiest,  thirty.  There 
will  be  birds  for  supper,  cooked  in  a  fashion  pe- 
culiar to  the  camp.  First  the  feathers  are  damp- 
ened, then  all  the  bird  is  covered  thick  with  miry 
clay.  The  lump  of  it  is  then  thrust  deep  in  the 
log  fire's  heart,  left  there  an  hour,  then  with- 
drawn, a  glowing,  bricklike  mass.  A  blow  of  the 
hammer  cracks  it,  the  fragments  are  pulled  away, 
taking  with  them  poor  Bobwhite's  adherent 
plumage.  There  remains  the  tiny  carcass,  richly 
roasted,  juicy,  flavorous.  It  is  seized  by  the  legs 
at  the  risk  of  burnt  fingers,  dipped  delicately 
in  the  saltstand,  more  delicately  peppered,  and 
picked  to  the  bone  while  piping  hot.  Hot  bread 
goes  with  it ;  hot  coffee,  too,  of  a  flavor  to  delight 
even  an  Arab.  Coffee  is  black  Joe's  strong  secret ; 
no  other  hand  in  three  counties  has  the  same 
knack  of  making  it ;  a  knack  that  makes  the  hunt- 
ing club  overlook   idleness  —  nay,  even  positive 
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roguery,  for  Joe's  coffee  is  an  iutegral  pnrt  of 
the  enchantment  of  camp  hunting. 

Birds  are  so  ridiculously  plenty,  they  soon  pall. 
Captain  Barksdalo  sighs  for  a  deer  drive  ;  the 
rest  are  bent  on  going  after  turkeys.  The  squat- 
ters tell  great  tales  of  the  roost  two  miles  away. 
It  is  in  the  tall  timber  of  foothills  edging  the 
river  bottom.  The  big  creatures  make  nothing 
of  the  mile  flight  across  it,  so  strong  are  they  of 
wing.  So  there  is  breakfast  by  lantern  light ; 
after  it  a  stealthy  scrambling  through  viny  thick- 
ets ;  at  last  a  breathless  standing  under  tall,  yel- 
low-leafed trees  just  as  a  faint  light  straggles  up 
the  east. 

Look  aloft,  there  to  the  right  !  See  the  row  of 
big  dark  lumps  huddling  amid  the  swaying,  slen- 
der upper  bouglis.  The  quarry  has  not  stirred 
yet.  Each  bird  of  them  sits  sleepily  at  ease,  with 
head  beneath  the  wing.  Ten  yards  further,  so  as 
to  fire  clear  of  limbs,  what  death  shall  leap  red 
and  hot  from  a  dozen  cold  black  muzzles  !  Have 
a  care,  though  ;  do  not  breathe  too  loud,  or  you 
shall  have  your  labor  for  your  pains.  Slowly,  cau- 
tiously, with  indrawn  breath,  creep  underneath. 
Ha  !  some  foot  has  stumbled — a  dry  twig  snaps 
beneath  it.  Look  again  ;  listen  to  the  sharp  awak- 
ening call ;  see  the  wide  wings  spread  ;  watch  the 
red  fire ;  listen  to  the  blurring  boom  of  guns  as 
leaden  hail  hurtles  after  these  rangers  of  air  so 
nearly  surprised  in  their  forest  refuge. 

Ah,  how  they  fly  !  It  is  as  the  drift  of  a  cloud. 
How  the  wide  wings  bear  them  safe  beyond  harm  I 
But  no — one,  three,  five,  come  hurtling  to  the 
earth  ;  another  lags  perceptibly — another  drops 
whirling  to  earth  and  runs  away.  After  all,  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  the  chokebores — the 
marksmen,  too ;  though  it  were  strange  indeed  if 
all  that  powder  had  been  burned  in  vain. 

Very  soon  the  wise  dogs  bring  in  the  two  birds 
winged.  Tliey  ran  far  and  fast,  but  Flight  had 
Mose  and  speed  to  follow.  The  cock  bird  showed 
fight ;  see  the  marks  of  his  beak  on  iier  ears  and 
forehead.  Instinct  taught  him  to  aim  for  the 
eye.  The  hen  gave  up  meekly — so  meekly  that 
she  is  borne  alive  to  camp,  where  her  hurts  will 
be  healed  before  she  is  given  her  liberty.  Other- 
wise instant  death  would  be  mercy.  Her  sort  fall 
furiously  upon  the  hurt  or  helpless  of  their  num- 
ber, rending  them  beak  and  claw.  Perhaps  after 
all  it  will  be  better  for  her  to  go  back  with  black 
Joe,  his  pet  aud  salvage.  The  tang  of  humanity 
might  so  cling  to  her  as  to  raise  the  wrath  of  the 
fiock.  Yes,  it  is  much  best  to  save  our  captive 
from  torture. 

The  deer  drive  !  Who  shall  tell  fitly  its  mys- 
teries, its  enchantment  ?  The  creatures  are  not 
too  plenty;  still  there  is  nnmiatakable  sign,  00 


the  guns  are  posted  all  about  a  wide  track,  then 
the  best  two  of  the  lasy  hunters  go  in  with  the 
dogs  to  drive.  Up,  down,  across  they  trail,  now 
faintly  giving  tongue,  anon  bursting  furiously 
into  thrilling  full  cry. 

"Well,  they've  jumped  the  critter  at  last,**  saya 
one  impatient  stander.  "  Comin'  this  way — 
whoop  !  look  out !  No,  they're  going  back — way 
back  toward  the  river  ;  like  as  not  I  won't  get 
a  shot.  No,  there's  the  guns  now — the  halloo— 
they've  got  him.  Mighty  fine  fun  for  somebody, 
no  doubt,  but  I  call  it  dry.  Gimme  birds  every 
time." 

When  at  last  he  kills  a  spike  buck,  perhaps  his 
mind  changes.  It  is  not  everyone  who  is  so  lucky, 
though.  The  club  that  takes  back  a  half-dozen, 
deer  can  plume  itself  mightily  until  the  next 
hunting  season.  The  camp  luint  is  beyond  doubt 
an  oasis  in  a  year's  work,  but  it  is  more  than 
questionable  if  its  blisses  quite  equal  a  good  day 
in  the  field. 

Say  the  first  day,  October  15th.  Then,  indeed, 
is  there  running  to  and  fro,  and  roaming  up  and 
down.  Come  afield  while  the  sun  is  low,  while 
dew  lies  or  frost  shimmers  on  the  fading  grass. 
Ride  as  it  pleases  you — the  beasts  will  stand  fire. 
The  bay  will  even  let  you  lay  your  gun  between 
his  ears,  aim  and  fire,  without  turning  a  hair. 
He  will,  however,  look  at  you  out  of  the  tail  of 
his  eye,  as  though  to  say,  "  This  is  tedious  busi- 
ness, this  popping  all  day  over  dogs  that  never 
bark.  If  it  were  a  fox,  now — a  good  run,  with 
music — why,  then,  with  all  my  heart.  But  if  this 
is  your  humor,  why,  I  am  no  missionary — ^you 
must  e'en  have  your  will." 

Do  not  mind  his  disparagement,  but  look  about 
and  bo  glad  that  you  live.  The  dogs  are  away 
from  heel.  See  how  they  range  and  quarter  I 
Beautiful  I  beautiful !  Look  sharp,  there  is  a 
point.  Flight  stands  as  though  turned  to  stone, 
one  foot  poised  in  air,  only  the  eager  shivers  of 
her  stiff  tail  telling  that  she  is  flesh  and  blood,  not' 
carved  from  stone.  She  was  likely  to  find  first — 
she  had  the  hedgerow  side.  Bobwhite  nested 
there  last  summer  in  safe  ambush  of  briers  and 
dewberry  vines.  And  it  is  his  habit  to  come  home 
to  roost,  let  him  roam  never  so  far  from  it  by  day- 
light. He  is  an  early  riser,  so  it  is  hard  to  catch 
sight  of  him  asleep  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  If 
by  chance  you  compass  it  you  take  away  a  mem- 
ory of  small  brown  creatures  huddled  so  close,  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  might  cover  two  score  of 
them.  The  pretty  striped  heads  make  a  ring  out- 
side ;  thus  it  is  impossible  to  surprise  the  fiock^ 
or  that  it  should  be  scented  of  breath.  Few  wild 
things  have  so  many  taking  ways,  bo  many  points 
well  worth  finding  oat.     As,  for  iustanoe,  that. 
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like  man,  tlie  cock  bird  ia  'Miniwrfuctly  monogu- 
mous/'niid  dcliglils  to  hiive  at  leiwst  Miu  full  noin- 
pleiiient  of  wives  ullowed  a  ^orul  Miissuiiiiaiu 
Soiiietimos  lie  has  live,  six  even,  instead  of  four. 
Tlien,  indeed,  the  nest,  which  h  a  mere  hollow 
scooped  iu  light  earth  under  some  covert  of  gross 
or  leaves,  overruns  with  ^g%9.  Forty,  fifty,  or 
more,  arc  sometimes  found.  Tho  hens  take  turns 
in  covering  them,  while  my  lord  goes  whistling 
off  for  berries  or  cherries,  or  whatever  plcaeeth 
him.  Now  and  again  he  is  set  upon  and  well 
mauled  by  the  baohelor  birds,  wliich  exist  as  \\ 
consetpienco  of  his  imperfect  monogamy.  Fealh- 
cred  iKhmaels,  they  bund  together,  in  twos  and 
threes,  to  wage  war  upon  tho  father  of  next  Bca- 
son'rt  families.  If  by  chance  ho  gets  the  worst  of 
the  cticonnters,  he  runs  incontinently  away,  and 


his  crying  is  ]>eovitjh  and  depressed  ;  when  ho  sits 
all  day  long  in  thiuk  cover,  be  euro  that  bitter 
cold  is  imminent. 

AH  this  and  much  more  Is  known  to  indwcllcrs 
of  Bohwhite's  country. 

Ilio  on,  good  dogs  1  Ah,  you  beauties,  what  a 
whir  of  wings  !  Thirty,  as  yon  rise.  Yon  settle 
a  dozen  fewer,  poor  birds — each  gun  of  tho  half- 
dozen  has  dropped  its  brace.  You  have  ilown  far 
— at  the  least  a  half-mile.  Uie  away.  Flight,  my 
beauty  I  Dinks,  the  Oordon  setter,  is  backed  to 
beat  you  to-day.  Any  odds  that  you  come  in 
winner,  with  two  brace  to  spare. 

Another  covey.  Birds  are  plentier  than  black- 
berries our  side.  Ah,  that  brute  Dinks,  ho  has 
found  too.  But  he  can  never  stand  fast  work, 
here  in  wheat  stubble,  without  bush  or  brake  to 
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tarries  in  gome  sylvan  Jericho  till  his  bruises  heal, 

his  plumage  grows  again.  Meantime,  tho  strong- 
est of  the  victors  takes  his  place  as  head  of  tho 
honaehold,  and  is  thence  tho  object  of  envious 
attack  by  his  sometime  allies. 

Everybody  knows  how  tho  bird  feigns  lameness 
to  lure  man  or  beast  away  from  its  young.  Few, 
perhaps,  have  seen  it  likewise,  when  winged  ami 
incapable  of  flight,  simulate  death  in  the  captor's 
han<L  then,  as  tho  grasp  relaxed,  spring  alertly 
away  and  disappear  in  the  nearest  cover.  Fewer 
still  know  Bobwhite  for  a  feathered  barometer, 
whoso  nmiring  in  some  sort  foretells  weather 
changes.  If  ho  goes  straiglit  to  the  woods  at 
morning,  look  for  hot,  windy  punshine  ;  if  he  is 
laggard  m  rising  in  the  face  of  cloud,  there  is  ftdr 
weather  close  behind  it.     When  storms  threaten, 


stint  the  rattling  pace  yon  set,  and  such  a  sun 
burning  down  upon  his  thick-coated  frame.  You 
hold  him  eafe.  good  dog  :  see,  wo  have  wind  and 
water  to  help  us,  Ilere  comes  the  Bpring  branch, 
fresh  and  cool  ;  plunge  in,  lap,  lave  your  fill,  then 
on,  fresher  than  at  the  start,  fire  in  your  eye — your 
heart — your  blue  blood  coursing  free  under  your 
satin  skin.  The  first  covey  lie  scattered  on  the 
hillside  over  there.  Up  and  at  them,  bravo  bitch  ! 
Your  nose  is  of  Ihe  keenest,  but  you  will  be  well 
upon  each  of  the  frightened  things  before  yoii 
scent  their  presence.  Ah,  lia  !  one  has  got  up 
in  your  very  first  quarter.  Another,  another! 
Steady,  steady,  good  lass  !  Dert<l  ! — look  close  \ 
Well  found,  ohl  girl — another  brace  I  Dinks  will 
never,  never  catch  you.  Poor  rascal !  he  lies  pant- 
ing in  tho  brook  wo  have  left  behind,  loath — and 
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who  sbiill  won<"ler  ? — to  leavo  off  the  cooling  of 
liis  lunched  tongue.  To-niorrovr,  next  week,  iu 
a  cold  duy  aud  rough  cover,  he  perhaps  might 
hold  you  Bafo,  even  k'uvo  you  behind.  Hut  not 
now,  when  nil  the  world  lies  lapped  in  summer 
airs,  wlien  late  altera  etar  the  wayside,  and  sound 
of  dropping  apples  conies  up  from  tho  orchard. 


To-day  you  are  queen  ;  we,  your  loyal  snl)jept8, 
make/ew  dejoie  in  your  honor.  Tlie  anioke  of  it 
hangs  ill  long  trails  about  the  edge  of  tho  wood  ; 
the  noise  of  it  oohoea  jocundly  from  hill  to  hill. 
Good  hifis,  dear  hiss,  there  is  none  othor  like  you 
in  all  tho  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud  of  Uob- 
wliile. 


rLAKK   DAXCK. 
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QUIA  MULTUM  AMAVI. 

By  Madison  Cawein. 

I  SAT  alone  in  the  haunted  room 

Of  beautiful  Sin  in  her  winding  shrond  ; 
The  night  was  stricken  with  glare  and  gloom, 
And  the  nun  and  the  wind  were  loud. 

I  heard  the  gallop  of  one  who  rode 

Like  the  rush  of  leaves  when  the  rain- wind  lispo ; 
The  night  with  the  speed  of  her  steed  was  sowed 
With  streaming  will<o*-the-wispB. 

And  it  whiq»ered  me«  "  Tis  a  long-lost  Shame, 

Who  ridee  to  thy  house  through  the  night  and  rain  f 
She  will  iiash  in  the  darkness  a  face  of  flame 
YHien  she  opens  thy  door  again !" 

I  thought  of  the  blame  of  her  lips  and  brow. 
And  stared  at  the  door  she  would  enter  in 
To  sear  my  soul  with  her  eyes,  and  bow 
Hy  heart  by  the  cotrpse  of  Sin. 

As  hushed  ns  the  ohamber  of  death  was  night. 

When  dark  as  a  sob  of  the  storm  she  came — 
But  her  face,  like  beantifal  Sin's,  was  white, 
And  her  face  and  Sin's  the  same ! 
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I  WAS  trsTeling  wifcb  Bent's  train  from  Inde- 
pendence to  Santa  F6.  One  evening  after  the 
wagons  had  corraled  and  my  animal  bad  got 
some  rest  and  a  bite  of  corn,  I  leapt  into  the 
saddle  and  set  out  to  see  if  I  could  find  something 
fresh  for  my  own  suppen  It  was  a  rolling  prai- 
rie, and  the  camp,  whicb  lay  iu  a  hollow  between 
two  swells,  was  quickly  hidden  from  my  sight 

I  had  ridden  a  full  five  miles  from  camp,  when 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  odd  noise  ahead 
of  me.  There  was  a  ridge  in  front  that  prevented 
me  from  seeing  what  produced  the  noise  ;  bnt  I 
knew  what  it  was— 4t  was  the  bellowing  of  a  bnf- 
falo  bull.  At  intervals  there  were  qniok  shocks, 
as  of  hard  substances  coming  in  violdnt  contact 
with  each  other. 

I  mounted  the  ridge  with  caution  and  looked 
over  its  crest.  Thero  was  a  valley  beyond  ;  a  cloud 
of  dust  was  rising  out  of  its  bottom,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  I  could  distinguish  two  huge  forms, 
dark  and  hirsute.  I  saw  at  once  that  they  were 
a  pair  of  buffaloes  engaged  in  a  fierce  fight.  They 
were  alono  ;  there  were  no'others  in  eiglit,  either 
in  the  valley  or  on  the  prairie  beyond. 

I  did  not  lialt  longer  than  to  see  that  the  cap 
was  on  my  rifle  and  to  cock  the  piece.  Occupied 
as  the  animals  were,  I  did  not  imagine  they  would 


heed  me ;  or  if  they  should  attempt  flight,  I  knew 
I  could  easily  overtake  one  or  other  ;  bo  without 
farther  hesitation  or  precaution  I  rode  toward 
them. 

Contrary  to  my  expectation,  they  both  winded 
me  and  started  off.  The  wind  was  blowing  freshly 
toward  them,  and  the  sun  had  thrown  my  shadow 
between  them  so  bs  draw  their  attention.  They 
did  not  ran,  however,  as  if  badly  scared  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  went  off  apparently  indignant  at 
being  disturbed  in  their  fight ;  and  every  now 
and  then  both  came  round  with  short  turnings, 
snorted,  and  struck  the  prairie  with  their  hoofs 
in  a  violent  and  angry  manner.  Once  or  twice  I 
fancied  they  were  going  to  charge  back  upon  mo  ; 
and  had  I  been  otherwise  than  well  mounted  I 
should  have  been  very  chary  of  risking  such  nu 
encounter.  A  more  formidable  pair  of  antago- 
nists, as  far  as  appearance  went,  could  not  have 
been  well  conceived.  Their  huge  size,  their  shaggy 
fronts  and  fierce,  glaring  eyeballs,  gave  them  a 
wild  and  malicious  seeming,  which  was  height- 
ened by  their  bellowing  and  the  threatening  atti- 
tudes in  which  they  continually  placed  them- 
selves. 

Feeling  quite  safe  in  my  saddle,  I  galloped  up 
to  the  nearest,  and  sent  my  bullet  into  his  ribs. 
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It  did  tho  worlc.  Ho  fell  to  lits  knees,  rose  again, 
spread  ont  his  legB  us  if  to  prevent  a  second  fall, 
rocked  from  side  to  Bide  like  a  cradle,  again  came 
to  his  knees ;  and  after  remaining  in  this  position 
for  gome  minntes,  witli  the  blood  running  from 
his  nostrils,  rolled  quietly  over  on  his  shoulder 
ftud  lay  dead. 

I  had  watched  these  mancenvres  with  interest, 
and  permitted  the  second  bnll  to  make  his  es- 
cape ;  a  side  glance  had  shown  me  the  latter  dis- 
appearing over  the  crest  of  tho  swell.  I  did  not 
care  to  follow  him,  as  my  horse  was  somewhat 
jaded,  and  I  know  it  would  coat  me  a  sharp  gal- 
lop to  conio  np  with  him  again  ;  so  I  thought  no 
more  of  liim  at  tho  time,  bnt  alighted,  and  pre- 
pared to  deal  witli  the  one  already  slain. 

There  stood  a  solitary  tree  near  the  spot — it 
was  a  stniited  elm.  There  were  otbors  upon  the 
prairif,  but  they  were  distant ;  this  one  was  not 
twenty  yards  from  the  carcass.  I  led  my  horse 
up  to  it,  und  taking  the  trail  rope  from  tho  horn 
of  the  saddle,  nuido  one  end  fiist  to  tlie  bit  ring 
find  tlie  other  to  tho  tree.  I  then  went  back, 
drew  my  knife,  and  proceeded  to  cut  the  buffalo. 

I  had  luirdly  wetted  my  blade  whon  ii  noise 
from  behind  caiipcd  me  to  leap  to  an  npric^ht  at- 
titnde  and  look  round  ;  at  the  first  glance  I  com- 
prehended all. 

A  hnge»  dark  object  was  passing  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  and  rushing  down  the  hill  toward  the 
spot  where  I  stood.  It  was  the  buffalo  bull,  the 
same  tlmt  hud  just  left  me.  The  siglit  at  first 
thought  rather  j)lea8ed  me  than  otlierwise.  Al- 
though I  did  not  waitt  any  more  meat^  I  should 
have  the  triumph  of  carrying  two  tongues  instead 
of  one  to  the  camp.  I  therefore  hurriedly 
sheathed  my  knife  and  laid  hold  of  my  rifle, 
which,  according  to  custom,  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  reload.  I  hesitated  a  moment 
iv'hether  to  run  to  my  horse  and  mount  him,  or 
to  fire  from  where  I  stood  ;  that  question,  how- 
ever, was  settled  by  the  bntTalo. 

The  tree  and  the  horse  were  to  one  side  of  the 
direction  in  which  he  was  ruuuiug,  but  being  at- 
tracted by  tlio  loud  snorting  of  the  latter,  which 
had  begu-n  to  pitch  and  pinngo  violently,  and 
deeming  it  perhaps  a  challenge,  ho  suddenly 
Bwerred  from  his  course,  ami  ran  full  titt  upon 
the  horse.  The  horso  shot  out  instantly  to  the 
full  lengtli  of  tho  trail  rope;  a  heavy  *' pluck" 
sounded  in  my  ears,  and  the  next  instant  I  kiw 
my  horse  part  from  tho  troe,  and  scour  off  over 
the  prairie  iis  If  there  hud  been  a  tliigtle  under  his 
tail.  I  had  knotted  the  rope  ne,*;ligeutly  upon 
tho  bit  ring,  aiid  tlie  knot  ha*]  cuiito  undone. 

I  was  chagrined,  but  not  alarmed  as  yet.  My 
horse  would,  no  doubt,  follow  back  hid  own  tmil. 


and  at  tho  worst  I  shonld  only  have  to  walk  to 
camp.  I  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  punish- 
ing tho  buffalo  for  the  trick  he  had  served  me  ; 
and  with  this  design  I  turned  toward  him.  I  saw 
that  he  had  not  followed  the  horse,  but  was  agaia 
heading  himself  in  my  direction. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  was  in  something  of  a  scrape.  The  bnll  was 
coming  furiously  on.  Should  my  shot  miss,  or 
even  should  it  only  wound  liiui,  how  was  I  to 
escape?  I  knew  that  he  could  overtake  me  in 
three  minutes'  stretch.     1  knew  that  well. 

I  had  not  much  timo  for  rollection — not  a  mo- 
ment,  in  fact;  the  infuriated  airimal  was  within 
ten  paces  of  me.  I  raised  my  rifle,  aimed  at  his 
fore  shoulder  and  fired. 

I  saw  that  I  had  hit  him  ;  yet,  to  my  dismay, 
he  neither  fell  nor  stumbled,  but  continued  to 
charge  forward  more  furiously  than  ever.  To  re- 
load was  impossible.  )Iy  pistols  had  gone  off 
with  my  horso  and  holsters.  Even  to  reacli  the 
tree  was  impossible  ;  the  bull  was  between  it  and 
me.  liight  in  the  opposite  direction  was  tho  only 
thing  tliat  held  out  the  prospect  of  five  minutes' 
safely  ;  I  turned  and  nin. 

I  can  run  as  fast  a.-^  most  men,  and  upon  that 
occasion  I  did  my  best;  bub  I  hail  not  been  two 
minutes  at  it  wheu  I  felt  conBcious  that  the  buf- 
falo gained  upon  me,  and  wiLs  almost  treading 
upon  my  heels.  I  knew  it  only  by  my  ears — I 
dai'ed  not  spare  time  to  look  back. 

At  this  moment  an  object  appeared  before  me 
that  promised,  ono  way  or  another,  to  interrupt 
the  chase;  it  waa  a  ditch,  or  gully,  that  inter- 
sected my  path  at  right  angles.  It  was  several 
feet  in  depth,  dry  at  tho  bottom,  and  with  per- 
pendicular sides.  I  waa  almost  upon  its  edge  be- 
fore I  noticed  it,  but  tlie  moment  it  came  under 
my  eye  I  »iw  that  it  offered  the  means  of  a  tem- 
porary safety  at  least.  If  1  could  only  leap  this 
gully,  I  felt  satistied  that  the  buffalo  could  not. 
It  was  a  sharp  leii^) — at  least  seventeeu  feet  fi*om 
cheek  to  cheek  ;  but  I  had  done  more  than  that 
iu  my  time,  and  without  halting  in  my  gait  I  rau 
forward  to  tho  edge  and  sprang  over. 

1  alighted  cleverly  upon  tho  opposite  bank, 
where  I  8to[»ped  and  tnrneil  round  to  watcli  my 
jmrsncr.  I  now  ascertained  how  near  my  end  I 
liad  been  ;  tho  bull  was  already  up  to  the  gully. 
Had  I  not  made  my  leap  at  the  instant  I  did  I 
should  have  been  by  that  time  dancing  o\\  his 
horns.  lie  himsvlf  had  balked  at  the  leap;  the 
deep  chasmliko  cleft  bad  cowed  him.  He  saw 
that  he  could  not  clear  it,  and  now  stood  upon 
the  opposite  bank,  with  head  lowered  and  spread 
nostrils,  his  tail  lashing  his  smooth  flanks,  whilo 
his  glaring  black  eyes  expressed  tho  full  measuro 
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of  his  baffli^il  rage.  I  romarkeJ  tlmt  my  shot  had 
taken  effect  in  his  fihoulJcr,  as  tiio  blood  trickled 
from  his  long  hair. 

I  had  almost  begun  to  congratulato  myself  on 
having  esciipcd,  whun  a  lutrriod  glance  to  the 
right,  and  another  to  tlio  loft,  cut  short  my  hap- 
piness. I  saw  that  on  but.lL  sido^,  at  a  distance  of 
less  than  fifty  paces,  Llic  gully  shallowed  out  into 
tho  plain,  where  \i  ended  ;  at  either  end  it  was, 
of  course,  passable. 

Tho  bull  observed  this  almost  at  tho  samo  time 
as  myself;  and,  suddenly  turning  awjvy  from  tl»o 
brink,  he  ran  along  tho  cdgo  of  the  chasm,  ovi- 
dontly  Avith  the  iutenliou  of  turning  it.  In  loss 
than  a  minutes  time  wo  were  once  more  on  the 
sanio  side,  and  my  situation  appeared  as  terrible 


got  halfway  to  it.  I  was  not  allowed  much  timo 
to  indulge  in  my  regrets;  tho  bull  Imd  again 
turned  the  ditch,  and  was  once  more  on  tho  samo 
side  with  me^  and  I  was  compelled  to  tako  au- 
other  leap, 

I  really  do  not  remember  how  often  I  sprang 
backward  and  forward  across  that  chasm  ;  I 
should  tiiink  a  scoro  of  times  at  least :  I  becamo 
wearied  with  the  exercise.  TJio  leap  was  just  as 
much  as  I  could  do  at  my  best;  and  as  I  was 
growing  weaker  at  each  fresh  spring,  I  becamo 
saListloil  that  1  slionld  soon  leap  short  and  crush 
myself  against  the  steep  rocky  side  of  tho  chasm. 
Should  I  fall  to  ihe  bottom  my  pursuer  could 
easily  reach  mo  by  entering  at  either  end,  and  I 
began  to  dread  such  a  finale.    The  vengeful  bruto 
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OS  ever;  but  stepping  back  for  a  short  run,  I  rc- 
loaped  the  chasm^  aud  again  wo  stood  on  opposite 
sides. 

During  all  those  mauGourres  I  had  held  on  to 
my  riflo  ;  and,  socing  i»ow  that  I  might  have  time 
to  reload  it,  I  commenced  feeling  for  my  powder 
horn.  To  my  astonishmctit  I  could  not  lay  tny 
hands  npoiv  it ;  I  lookcil  down  to  n)y  breast  for 
tho  eling — it  vraa  not  tliorc  ;  belt  !;ml  bullet  pouch, 
too — all  were  gone  I  I  remeuibered  lifting  them 
over  my  head  when  I  set  about  cutting  the  dead 
bull.     They  Avcro  lying  by  tho  carcass. 

This  discovery  wa?  a  new  source  of  chai^riu  ; 
but  for  my  negligence  1  couh!  now  have  masLered 
my  antagonist.  To  reach  the  ammuuiiiou  would 
be  impossible  ;  I  should  bo  overtaken  before  I  had 


showed  no  symptoms  of  retiring  ;  on  tho  con- 
trary, the  numerous  disappointments  seemed  only 
to  render  him  moro  determined  in  his  resent- 
ment. 

An  idea  now  suggested  itself  to  my  mind.  I 
liad  looked  all  round  to  see  if  there  might  not  bo 
somelhing  that  offered  a  better  security.  There 
were  trees,  but  thoy  were  too  distant;  the  only 
one  near  \\\\s  that  to  which  my  horse  had  been 
tied.  It  was  a  small  one,  and,  like  all  of  its 
*;pcciej  (it  was  a  cottonwood),  there  were  no 
branches  near  the  root.  I  knew  that  I  could 
olamher  up  it  by  embracing  the  trunk,  which  ^as 
not  over  ton  inches  in  diameter.  Could  I  only 
succeed  i:L  reaching  it,  it  would  at  least  shelter 
mc  better  than  the  ditch,  of  which  I  was  gettiuf* 
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heiirtiiy  tireJ.     But  tho  question  was,  couM   I 
roach  it  lioforo  tlie  bull  ? 

lb  wrts  about  three  liundred  yards  away;  by 
proper  muuceuvriug  I  sliould  have  u  etjirt  of  lifty. 
Eveu  with  that  it  would  bo  a*'c]o8e  slkave";  and 
it  proved  so. 


I  arrived  ut  the  tree,  and  spniug  up  it  like  a 
motiutebank  ;  but  the  hot  breath  of  iho  btil7aIo 
steamed  after  mo  as  1  a.scended,  and  llio  concua- 
Bion  of  Ilia  heavy  Bkull  uguinst  the  trunk  almost 
sliook  me  back  upon  hU  horns.  FinftUy  I  rao* 
ceeded  in  lodging  myself  among  the  branches. 
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I  was  now  safe  from  all  iminediute  danger,  but 
huw  was  tlie  t^fTair  to  end  ?  I  kuevr  from  Uie  cx- 
pnrieuce  of  otliera  that  my  enemy  might  stiiy  for 
hours  by  the  trto  —  pcrhapa  for  days.  Hours 
would  bo  euoujfh.  1  could  not  stand  it  lonff.  I 
hungered,  but  u  worse  u}»pt'tite  tortured  nie  — 
thirst.  The  Bun,  the  dust,  the  violent  exercise 
of  the  hour,  all  conlrIbut?d  to  make  mo  thirsty. 
Kveii  iheu  I  would  have  risked  life  for  a  drauglit 
of  water.  What  would  it  come  to  should  I  not  be 
relieved  ?  I  had  but  one  hojHj — that  my  compan- 
ious  would  con»e  to  my  relief ;  but  1  know  thot 
that  would  not  be  before  moriiitig.  'IMiey  would 
misd  me,  of  course.  Perhaps  my  horse  would  re- 
turn to  the  camp — that  would  send  them  out  iu 
si'aioh  of  me,  but  not  before  liight  had  fallen. 
In  the  darkness  they  could  not  follow  my  trail, 
l^ould  they  do  so  in  the  light  ? 

This  last  question,  which  I  had  put  to  myself, 
startled  me.  I  was  just  iu  that  coudition  to  look 
upon  the  dark  side  of  everything,  and  it  now  oc- 
curred to  me  that  they  might  not  bo  able  to  find 
uie.  There  were  many  posBihilities  that  thoy 
might  not.  1'here  were  numerous  liorse  trails 
on  the  prairie^  vliero  Indians  had  }m.4scd.  I  saw 
this  when  tracking  the  buffalo.  Hesidos,  it  iniglit 
ndu  in  the  night  and  obliterate  them  all,  my 
own  with  the  rest.  Tbey  were  not  likely  to  find 
iiie  by  chance.  A  circle  of  ten  miles'  diameter  is 
a  large  tract.  It  was  a  rolling  pi-uiiie.  full  of  in- 
equalities, ridges  with  valle>*s  between.  The  tree 
upon  which  I  was  pi*rched  stood  in  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  valleyH—it  eould  not  l>e  seen  from  uny 
point  over  throe  hundred  yards  disLant.  Those 
searching  for  me  miglit  pass  within  hail  without 
perceiving  eitlier  tlie  tree  or  the  valley. 

I  remained  for  a  long  time  busied  with  sm^h 
gloomy  thoughts  and  foreboilinga.  Night  \sos 
coming  on,  but  th«  fierce  and  obstinate  brtitc 
ahowed  no  disposition  to  raise  the  siege.  He  re- 
mained watchful  as  ever,  walking  round  and  round 
ab  intervals,  l.-Lshing  hid  tail  and  uttering  that 
snurting  eound  ao  well  known  to  the  prairie 
hunter,  and  which  so  resembles  the  snuffing  of 
hogs  when  sudilenly  alarmed. 

While  watching  his  various  manceuvres  an  ob- 
ject on  the  ground  drew  my  attention  ;  it  was  the 
trail  rope  left  by  my  horse.  One  end  of  it  was 
fastened  round  the  trunk  by  a  firm  knot,  the 
other  lay  far  out  upon  the  prairie  where  it  had 
been  dragged.  My  attention  had  been  drawn  to 
it  by  the  bull  himself,  which  in  crossing  had  no- 
ticed, and  now  and  then  pawed  ii  with  his  hoofs. 

All  at  once  a  briglit  idea  flashed  upon  me — a 
anddcn  hope  arose  within  me  ;  a  plan  of  escape 
j»resented  itself  so  feasible  and  possible  that  I 
leaped  iu  my  j}erch  ud  the  thought  struck  me. 


The  first  step  was  to  get  possessioa  of  the  rope. 
This  was  not  such  an  easy  matter.  The  rope  waa 
fiwlotied  around  the  ti^ee.  but  the  knot  had  slipped 
down  the  trunk  and  lay  upon  the  ground.  1 
dared  not  descend  for  it. 

Necessity  soon  suggosled  a  plan.  My  •'  picker/' 
a  piece  of  straight  wire  with  a  ring  end,  hung 
from  one  of  my  breast  buttons.  This  I  took  and 
bent  into  the  shape  of  a  gra}i|)ling  hook.  I  had 
no  cord,  but  my  knife  was  still  safe  in  its  sheath  ; 
and  drawing  this,  I  cut  several  thongs  from  the 
skirt  of  my  buckskin  shirt,  and  knotted  them  to- 
gtither  until  they  formed  a  string  long  enough  to 
reach  the  ground.  To  one  end  I  attached  the 
picker  ;  and  then  letting  it  down,  I  commenced 
angling  for  the  rope. 

After  a  few  transverse  drags  the  hook  caught 
the  latter,  and  I  pulled  it  up  into  the  tree,  taking 
in  the  whole  of  it  until  I  held  the  loose  end  in 
my  liands.  The  other  end  I  {permitted  lo  romaia 
OS  it  was  ;  I  -saw  it  was  securely  knotted  around 
the  trunk,  and  tlmt  was  just  what  1  wanted.  It 
was  my  intention  to  lasso  the  bull,  and  for  tho 
purpose  I  proceeded  to  make  a  running  nouso 
on  the  end  of  the  trail  rope.  This  I  executed 
with  great  care  and  with  all  my  «kill.  I  could 
depend  upon  the  rope  ;  it  was  rawhide,  and  u 
better  was  never  twisted  ;  but  1  knew  that  if  any- 
thing should  clianee  to  slip  at  a  critical  moment 
it  might  cost  me  my  life.  With  tliis  knowledge, 
therefore,  I  spliced  the  eye  and  made  the  knot  as 
firm  as  possible,  and  then  the  loop  was  reeved 
through  and  the  thing  was  ready. 

I  could  throw  a  lasso  tolerably  well,  but  the 
brandies  prevented  mo  from  winding  it.  It  Wiia 
necc-ssoT)',  therefore,  to  got  the  animal  in  a  cer- 
tain {lositlou  under  the  tree,  which  by  shouts  and 
other  demonstrations  I  at  length  succeeded  iu 
effecting.  The  moment  of  success  had  arrived, 
lie  fitoud  almost  directly  below  me. 

Tho  noose  was  shot  down.  I  had  the  gratifica- 
tion to  eee  it  settle  around  his  neck,  and  with  a 
quick  jerk  1  tightened  it.  The  rojie  ran  beauti- 
fully through  the  eye,  until  both  eye  and  loop 
were  buried  beneath  the  shaggy  hair  of  tho  aiii- 
mal'B  neck.  It  embraced  his  throat  in  tho  right 
place,  and  I  folt  confident  it  would  stand  the 
strain  and  hold. 

The  moment  the  bull  felt  the  jerk  upon  big 
throat  he  dashed  madly  out  from  the  tree,  and 
then  comineaoed  running  iu  circles  around  it. 
Contrary  to  my  intention,  the  rope  had  slipped 
from  my  hands  at  the  first  drag  upon  it.  My  po- 
sition was  rather  an  unsteady  one,  for  the  branches 
were  slender,  and  I  could  not  manage  matters  as 
well  as  I  could  have  wished.  Hut  1  now  felt  con- 
fident enough.    The  bull  waa  tethered,  and  it  only 
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reinnined  for  me  to  get  out  beyond  the  lengtK  of    to  my  powder  und  balla^wbicjli,  in  my  eagerness 


bis  tutlior  tu  take  to  my  heels. 

My  gun  lay  ou  one  side,  near  tho  troo,  whore  I 
h:id  dropped  it  in  my  race  ;  this,  of  course,  I 
meant  to  carry  off  with  me.  I  waited^  tlierefore, 
until  the  animal,  in  one  of  his  circles,  had  got 


to  escape,  I  had  forgotten  nil  nbout — seizetl  the 
horn  and  pouch,  pouro*!  in  a  charge,  rammed 
down  a  bullet,  and  then  Btoalitig  nimbly  up  be- 
hind tfie  still  struggling  bull,  I  placed  the  muzxlo 
within  tlireo   feet  of  his  brisket,  and  fired.     lie 


round   to  the   opposite   side,   and   then  slipping  gave  a  death  kick  or  two,  and  then  lay  quiet ;  it 

down  tho  trunk,  I  sprang  out,  picked  up  my  rifle,  was  all  over  with  him. 

and  ran.  I  had  the  tongue  from  between  his  teeth  in  a 

I  knew  the  trail  rope  to  be  about  twenty  yards  twinkling,  and    proceeding  to  the   other  bull,   I 

in  length,   but  I  ran  a   hundred  at  least  before  finished   the  operations  I  had   commenced   upon 

making  halt.     I  had  even  thouglits  of  continuing  liim.     I  was   too   tired    to    think    of   carrying  a 

on,  as  I  still  could  not  help  some  misgivtngaubout  heavy   load,    so    I    contented    myself    with    the 

the   rope.     The  bull  was  one  of  the  largest  and  tongues,   and  slinging  these  over   the  barrel  of 

strongest  I  had  ever  seen.    The  rope  might  break,  my  rifle,  I  shouldered  it,  and  comiuouced  grop- 

the   knot  upon   the  tree  might  give  way,  or  the  ing  my  way  back  to  camp, 

uoose  might  slip  over  his  head.     Curiosity,  how-  The  moon  hud  ri^u.  and  I  had  uo  diffioulty 

ever,  or  rather  a  desire  to  be  assured  of  my  safety,  of  following  my  own   trail,  but  before  I  had  got 

prompted  ine  to  look  around,  when,  to  my  joy,  halfway  I  met  several  of  my  companions.     My 

I  beheld   the  huge  monster  stretched  upon   the  horse  had  got  back  a  little. hefore  sunset.     His 

plain.     I  could  see  the  rope  as  taut  as  a  bowstring,  appearance  had.  of  course,  produced  alarm,  and 

uni  tlie  tongue  ])roti'uc]ing  from  the  aiiimars  jaws  half  the  camp  hud  turned  out  in  search  of  me. 

showed  me  that  he  was  strangling  himself  as  fuat  Several,  who  had  a  relish  for  fresh  meat,  galloped, 

as  I  contd  desire.  back  to  strip  the  two  bulls  of  tho  remaining  tid- 

At  the  sight  tho  idea  of  buffalo  tongue  for  su})-  bits  ;  but  before  midnight  all  had  returned,  and 

per  returned  in  all  its  vigor;  and  it  now  occurred  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  hump  ribs  spurtiug 

to  me  that  I  should  eat  that  very  tongue,  aud  no  in  the  cheerful  blaze  I  recounted  to  my  compaa- 

other.     I  immcdiutcly  turned  in  my  tracks,  ran  ions  the  details  of  my  adveuture. 


IN    THE   TOWER   CLOCK, 

Bv  Lircv  C.  Ln.uK. 

She  was  a  very  old  lady  when  I  knew  her,  but  known  a  romance  of  her  own  ?    And  here  is  tho 

a3  charming  in  her  way  as  n  girl  of  sixteen  ;  keenly  ''over  true  tale"  which  I  listened  to  at  Bally- 

intercsteil  in  the  doings  of  the  young  people  about  gowery  House   one   night,  when   just   madame's 

her,  full  of   wit,  good   humor  and  sympathy  for  grandniece  Honor,  the  **boy"  Derrick  and  I  sat 

events  as  well  as  people  iu   her  little  world,  aud  waiting  for  the  master  of  the  house,   madame's 

her  dark  eyes  had  a  hutre  about  them  which  bore  grandson,  to  come  home   from  what  we  guessed 

out  the  fame  of  their  girlhood's  gayest  glance  ;  her  had  been  a  very  stormy  political  meeting. 

cheeks  were  delicately  pink,  her  features  not  with-  ♦ 


ered,  but  Btill  clear-cut  and  delicate  iu  outline. 
To  see  nuulame  of  an  evening  seated  in  her  high- 
back  chair  near  the  great  firophicc  of  Ballygow- 
ery,  dresded  in  rich  dark  velvet,  with  fine  old 
laces  at  her  throat  and  falling  over  her  wrists,  a 
dainty  *'  tricorner"of  the  best  old  Mechlin  on  her 


Of  course,  I've  had  a  bit  of  romance  in  my 
life  (said  the  delightful  old  lady,  shading  her 
cheek  from  the  fire  with  a  dainty  hand  screen). 
How  well  I  remember  one  evening  hero  iu  this 
very  room  !  There  had  been  a  hunt  dinner,  and 
a  dance  after  it.     Captain  Tom  Knowles,  hand- 


snowy  hair,  was  to  behold  a  picture  scarcely  less    some  as  a  young  prince,  flushed  and  triumphant 


captivating  than  the  famous  one  painted  long, 
long  ago  when  Bride  Desmond  was  the  belle  and 
the  toast  of  tlio  county,  and  wa3  as  fond — so 
rumor  said — of  breaking  hearts  as  of  winning 
them. 

Of  course  mudame  had  a  story.  Contd  such  ns 
she  have  lived  in  stirriug  Irish  day&.  have  had 
those  "eyes  of  soul  and  lips  of  love/' aud  not 


from  a  Hne  day*s  sport,  claimed  the  dances  I  had 
half  carelessly  promised  ;  and  then,  over  yonder 
in  the  recessed  window  there,  he  asked  me  "once 
and  for  all  *'  if  1  meant  to  marry  him. 

Mind  you,  I  knew  as  well  as  I  kuow  now  he 
was  a  scapegrace,  ami  not  fit  tu  care  tor  the  life 
and  happiness  of  any  woman  ;  and  yet  it  was  just 
because  all  the  girls   iu   the  county  had  vainly 
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tried  to  have  him  at  their  feet  that  I  couldn't 
bear  to  let  him  go ;  but  I  felt  nervous  and  ill  at 
ease.  I  laughed  even  when  I  looked  up  into  his 
dark,  handsome,  bold  face,  and  told  him  "I'd 
give  him  six  weeks  to  do  something  manly  in  that 
I  could  tell  my  father — for  you  know,  Tom,''  I 
whispered,  *^  father  suspects  you  of  being  a  rebel 
at  heart  anyway,  and  he's  sworn  twenty  times  he'd 
carry  me  off  to  live  in  England  or  Scotland  if  I 
thought  of  marrying  any  man  disloyal  to  the 
King." 

Tom*s  face  flushed  darkly. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say.  Bride,"  ho  answered, 
with  unusual  deliberation,  "  that  the  price  of 
your  hand  is  the  price  of  my  principles  ?'' 

I  can  never  tell  what  wild  impulse  to  test  my 
power  rushed  over  me  and  prompted  my  next 
words. 

"  The  price  of  my  hand,"  I  said,  haughtily, 
"is  your  allegiancQ  to  the  King." 

And  with  that  I  turned  to  greet  a  new  partner, 
who  had  been  slowly  coming  across  the  room,  his 
eyes  Oxed  on  mine  with  something  peculiarly 
searching  in  their  quiet  depths. 

Now,  my  distant  cousin  Brian,  among  all  the 
men  in  Limerick,  was  the  only  one  upon  whom 
my  powers  of  coquetry  had  completely  failed,  and, 
gentleman  that  he  always  proved,  there  was  a 
touch  of  something  like  half-veiled  contempt  in 
his  manner  with  me  whicli  piqued  and  baffled  me. 
He  seemed  to  bo  looking  me  "through  and 
through"  with  those  grave,  fine  eyes — searching 
my  heart  and  finding  its  weakness.  So,  no  doubt 
for  this  reason  of  all  others,  I  was  anxious  to  ac- 
complish two  things  :  make  him  care  for  me,  and 
show  him  tiiat  I  could  scorn  him  as  lightly  as  any 
other  !  Alas  !  in  the  depths  of  that  silly  young 
heart  of  mine  did  I  not  know  Brian's  least  regard 
was  worth  more  than  the  most  fulsome  eloquence 
of  such  a  one  as  Tom  Kuowles  ? 

"Our  dance,  I  believe.  Cousin  Brido,"  Brian 
said,  approaching  with  his  quiet  grace  of  manner 
— that  ease  which  was  better  than  any  bold  bear- 
ing, even  in  a  far  handsomer  man. 

I  wavered,  just  long  enough  to  catch  Tom's 
frown,  then  put  out  my  hand  to  my  cousin  ;  but 
as  lie  led  me  to  our  places  I  shrugged  my  shoul- 
ders rather  pettishly. 

"I'm  too  tired  to  dance  more,"  I  said,  care- 
lessly.    "  But  of  course  a  promise  must  be  kept." 

Brian  lauglied. 

"  Sure  enough,"  ho  answered,  lightly,  and  look- 
ing down  into  my  half-lifted  face.  "Therefore, 
cousin  mine,  beware  how  you  make  any." 

And  I  felt  sure  he  glanced  in  the  direction  of 
Captain  Knowles,  who  was  standing  rather  mood- 
ilv,  with  folded  arms,  where  we  had  left  him. 


"You're  looking  wonderfully  well  to-night," 
said  Brian,  presently,  and  scanning  me  from  head 
to  foot  with  that  superior  air  of  his,  the  half-smile 
just  curving  his  lips. 

Tlis  face  was  spare,  and  noble  in  its  outline  ; 
the  brow,  fine,  with  its  arch  of  dark»  wavy  hair  ; 
the  eyes,  deepest  gray  ;  the  nose,  pronounced,  but 
denoting  intelligence  and  keen  sensitiveness  in  its 
curves;  the  lips,  firmly  cut  —  perhaps  the  only 
really  perfect  feature  of  his  face— and,  if  stern  in 
repose,  capable  of  a  most  caressing  sweetness  of 
expression  when  he  spoke.  Altogether,  Brian 
Desmond's  manly,  plain  looks,  if  so  you  could 
call  them,  were  far  more  fascinatiug  than  those 
of  the  Adonis  of  my  little  court ;  but  if  I  really 
knew  it,  to  acknowledge  any  appreciation  of  them 
would,  I  fancied,  be  beneath  a  successful  young 
damsel  like  myself.  But  his  little  word  of  praise 
stirred  me  quickly. 

"Am  I  ?"  I  answered,  laughing.  ^*  Well,  yon 
know  one  wishes  to  look  well  in  the  eyes  of 
those " 

I  broke  off,  letting  my  glance  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  his  own,  and  met  Tom's  eyes  with  a  blush 
on  my  cheeks — tliis  time  of  shame  at  my  own 
folly. 

"  So — that's  it,  eh  ?"  said  Brian,  with  a  care- 
less air.  "Then  last  night's  boast  at  the  Connor 
Club  had  some  foundation.  AVell,  Bride,  yon  know 
best,  of  course." 

"  AVhat  boast  ?"  I  demanded,  really  vexed,  for 
Brian  was  not  one  to  speak  lightly. 

"  Oh,  'tis  easily  guessed.  A  certain  young  gen- 
tleman has  vowed  to  win  a  lovely  young  lady, 
or" — my  cousin  laughed  scornfully — "blowout 
his  brains,  1  believe.  So,  at  least.  Mistress  Bride, 
you'll  save  a  life  with  those  pretty  ways  of  yours," 

Long  after  the  house  Avas  all  wrapped  in  still- 
ness, long  after  I  had  gone  to  my  bed,  I  lay 
awake  thinking,  perhaps  more  seriously  than  ever 
in  my  young  life  before,  since,  knowing  Brian's 
nature,  I  felt  sure  he  would  never  have  hinted 
such  a  thing  to  mo  unless  Tom  Knowles  indeed 
had  made  some  such  reckless,  daring  speech. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  seen  my  cousin  alonn  in  the 
few  days  which  followed  I  might  for  once  have 
talked  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  ho  would  have 
counseled  me  generously  and  wisely;  but  he  was 
away  early  the  next  morning,  having  important 
business  in  Clare,  and  the  only  active  influence 
about  me  Avas  all  in  Tom  Knowles's  favor.  Ilis 
half-sister,  Nora  Clayton,  was  urgent  in  praise  of 
him  ;  in  declaring  I  would  bo  hid  "  salvation  '* — 
the  old  argument  used  wlicu  a  reckless  man  is  in 
love.  A  girl  knows  nothing  of  the  world,  and  is 
proud  of  her  own  power. 

"Bride" — Nora   hastened    over   from   *  Mort- 
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lake/ licr  father's  place,   one  day,  to  coulide  to  now  became  clear  to  my  mi  ml  Uuit  Kiiow/es,  in 

me — **  do  you  know  that  poor  Tom  of  ours  is  ol!  his  effort  to  be  **  true  "  to  mo,  would  be  treaolier- 

011  some  very  rctTklGsa  mission  ?     Bnt  all  1  know  oiis  to  liis  friends^  and  I  can  scarcely  tell  what  a 

is  that  iui   eworo  to   me   only  yesterday  that  ho  Avretchcd  hour  I  epent  pacing  the  floor  of  my  own 

would  win  you  by  it,  or  die  in  the  attempt."  room  woiideiing  what  I  onglit  to  do:  How,  as  1 

I  was  really  alarmed.     Yot  those  were  days  of  supposed,  gave  Tom's  honor  on  both  sides  ;  spare 

excitement,  of  secret  planning — ]irojeols  that  took  bJoudshed,  peihaps,  and    yet  —  a  feeling   deeper 


nerve  and  force  and  a  during  sort  of  bravery  ; 
and  while  we  Desmonds,  as  a  rule,  were  known, 
and  perlirtps  by  many  hatod,  as  ^'  loyalists,''  tiio  one 
exception  was  my  second  cousin  Brian — a  man  too 
pure  in  liis   tnouves  to  assume  what  ho  did  not 


tlian  I  knew  rooted  in  my  heart — stand  clear  and 
lione.-t  in  the  eyes  of  Brian  Desmond. 

Our  family  was  small ;  my  father's  aunt,  a  very 
indilTercnt  elderly  huly,  kept  his  house,  and  only 
a-sked   to  be  left  free  to  read  all  the  novels  she 


feel,  too  honorable  to  his  party  to  betray  its  se-  could  find,  knit  stockings,  have  what  she  liked  to 
crets,  yet  never  once  disdaining  to  admit  himself  eat  and  drink,  and  bo  *' bothered"  us  little  as 
loya!  to  and  for  Ireland  alone.  possible.     He,  my  father,  spent  half  of  his  lime 

"Then" — 1  could  saarcely  control  niy  nervous  in  the  hunting  field,  was  easy-going,  when  not 
apprehension,  yet  1  was 
hardly  able  to  say  what 
or  for  whom  I  feared — '*  is 
Tom — giving  up — what 
ho  calls  liis  principles  ?*' 

Nora  laughed. 

"Uis  principles  are  his 
love  111  aking  interests," 
she  said,  rather  shortly. 
'•  But  now,  Bride,  listen 
to  me.  Tiiere'a  no  use  <lis- 
guising  the  fact  that  Tom 
has  for  a  long  lime  been 
one  of  a  parly  of — well. 
lel*8  call  tlietn  miilcon- 
tentg ;  and  now  he's  be- 
ginning to  see  tlie  folly  of 
it,  especially  as  you  are  the 
real  goal  of  his  amhition  ! 
Don't  mind  a  word  you 
hoar  if  it  looks  different — 
only  think  of  this.  What- 
ever comes,  give  no  cou- 
fiilence  to  your  cousin 
Brian  Desmond.  Even  if 
he  doesn't  k?iow  the  rea- 
son why,  lie  is,  I  believe, 
convinced  Tom  is  but  half- 
hearted in  their  cause." 

Nora  loft  mo  in  a  really 
miserable  frame  of  min«.l. 
1  knew  enough  of  what 
was  "in  the  air"  to  be- 
lieve that  at  Mortlake 
Lodge  meetings  of  a  secret 
nature  were  held  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  sus- 
pect both  Tom  Knowles 
and   my  cousin    Brian  of 

oeiiij;    (leepiy    cunceineU  *"!  tiuned  tue  hanuik  ok  tui:  'towuu'  doou  and  siMtANO 

in   them.      The   thought  lkuitlv  to  thk  omound." 
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crossed,  and  considered  I  did  my  dnty  when  I 
never  tormented  him  or  *' crossed ''  a  few  of  his 
pet  wishes.  So,  but  for  Honor,  my  dear  old 
nurse,  I  had  not  a  confidant  in  onr  household. 

When  I  had  exhausted  my  patience  thinking  out 
what  Nora's  words  might  mean  I  sought  Honor, 
and  timidly  asked  her  whether  she  knew  much 
about  the  "doings  up  at  Mortlako." 

She  looked  at  me  shrewdly. 

"  Child,"  she  said,  with  absolute  solemnity, 
"there's  the  hand  of  Providence  in  tlie  question. 
I  was  coming  to  yon  about  it.'' 

She  glanced  around,  saw  that  doors  and  win- 
dows ^ere  closed,  and  putting  her  hands  on  my 
shoulders,  looked  at  me  keenly,  saying : 

"You're  but  a  slip  of  a  girl,  yet  if  you'll  do 
my  bidding  you'll  save  woe  for  many  a  one,  and 
keep  your  own  heart  out  of  danger." 

"  Honor,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  I  exclaimed, 
clinging  half  wildly  to  her.  "  Yon  must  make  it 
dear !  I  will  do  nothing  if  you  do  not ;  and  look 
at  me— did  I  ever  break  my  word  to  you  ?" 

Hy  old  nurse  smiled,  and  brushed  her  eyes 
with  her  hand. 

"Lord  love  yon,  no,  child  I"  she  answered. 
"Light  as  yon  are  with  those  that  love  you,  yet 
I  know  yoaVe  true  as  steel.  Now  listen.  There's 
a  note  must  be  taken  to  Mortlake  to-night,  and 
privately  given  your  cousin  Brian.  I  tell  you,  it's 
life  and  death.  And  yon  only  can  go  unsuspected. 
I've  the  bit  of  writing  here" — she  touched  her 
bosom.  "  Yon  can  go  to  have  snpper  and  stay 
the  night,  and  find  your  chance  to  give  Master 
Brian  the  few  words  one  that's  true  to  him  has 
written,** 

Like  a  dream  I  took  the  scrap  of  paper  from 
her  hands,  reading  thereon  a  few  words,  meaning- 
less to  me ;  yet,  as  I  well  knew,  in  those  days  sig- 
nals and  codes  were  used  in  the  blindest  fashion, 
and  I  trusted  Honor  Blake's  discretion  absolutely. 

I  set  off  by  four  o'clock,  taking  one  of  the  gar- 
dener's boys  only  with  mo  as  escort.  I  did  not 
mind  the  two  miles  of  a  walk,  nor  the  fact  that 
I  was  going  unannounced  into  Nora  Clayton's 
home,  for  we  girls  were  keen  friends  and  com- 
panions. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  and  raining,  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  house,  but  the  old  servant  who  ad- 
mitted me  ushered  me  into  a  warm,  Rrelit  room, 
and  said  "  Miss  Nora  would  be  homo  in  an  hour  1 
She  and  her  mother  were  in  Gowery."  Here  was 
a  dilemma.  Suppose  in  this  storm  they  were  de- 
layed ?  Suppose  over  night  ?  And  here  was  I 
alone  at  Mortlake  House,  and  on  such  a  mission  ! 
However,  I  could  but  wait  a  little.  Perhaps 
Brian  would  appear — I  could  hand  him  my  note 
and  trust  to  his  seeing  me  safely  home. 


I  was  alonn  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  din- 
ing room,  and  as  I  sat  there  I  heard  footsteps 
in  the  corridor  outside,  then  voices.  The  steps 
halted  ;  one  speaker  said,  "  I  wonder  if  we  can 
trust  your  word  ?"  and  Tom  Knowles  answered, 
"I  should  think  so;  you  know  what  it  means. 
Fm  a  ruined  beggar  if  I  don't  marry  Bride  Des- 
mond,  and  her  price  is — my  treason." 

I  listened,  cold  as  ice,  benumbed  mind  and 
body,  yet  feeling  that  I  must  control  even  my 
nervous  forces ;  for  what  task  might  not  lie  be- 
fore me  ?    Captain  Knowles  went  on  : 

"  Desmond  is  at  Harragh.  He  and  the  others 
will  meet  in  the  next  room  at  eight  o'clock. 
They'll  wait  for  me  until  nine,"  he  ended,  with 
a  short,  chill  laugh. 

I  managed  to  get  to  my  feet,  how  I  know  not. 
Across  the  dining  room  was  a  door  out  on  to  the 
garden,  and  that  I  meant  to  reach.  But  Knowles's 
next  words  staid  me  a  moment  longer. 

"You,  Dan  and  Kilmartin  can  be  here  at 
half-past  seven,  and  we'll  lay  our  last  plan  in  the 
clock  room.  The  others  will  not  leave  Harragh 
until  they  give  me  up." 

God  knows  how  I  managed  it,  but  all  in  the 
wet  darkness,  onco  I  was  outside  of  Mortlake,  I 
sped  like  a  fawn  toward  Desmond's  home,  Har- 
ragh, a  rather  shabby  place  for  one  of  the  name, 
but  all  he  owned.  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  Hon- 
or's message  was  all  the  warning  he  needed,  and 
I  knew  I  must  be  back  in  the  "clock  room"  at 
Mortlake  before  the  conspirators  met. 

Only  in  the  kitchen  part  were  there  any  lights 
at  Harragh,  and  to  a  side  entrance  I  went,  in  too 
much  anxiety  of  mind  to  care  for  criticism  or 
comment.  With  the  pencil  in  the  chain  at  my 
side  I  contrived  to  add  a  line  of  my  own  to  Hon- 
or's missive  :  "Knowles,  Dan  and  Kilmartin  will 
be  in  council  at  Mortlake  at  eight  o'clock," 

A  mom€tit  later  I  had  given  the  twisted  note  to 
Brian's  faithful  Mike,  a  servant  true  as  steel,  bid- 
ding him  take  it  to  his  master  without  an  in- 
stant's delay,  and  waiting  for  nothing  further, 
refusing  his  eager  request  for  me  to  come  in, 
away  I  ran  alone  In  the  night,  thankful  that  less 
than  a  mile  lay  between  Mortlake  and  Harragh. 

A  dead-and-gone  Clayton  had  built  the  famous 
'* clock  room,"  onco  a  museum  of  horological  art, 
now  having  only  a  few  specimens  of  clocks,  prom- 
inent among  which  was  a  huge  upright  affair  in 
which,  so  ran  a  legend,  the  lover  of  a  fair  Mis- 
tress Clayton  had  once  lain  perdu  four  hours. 

I  knew  my  way  to  the  room  once  I  was  again 
within.     The  dining-room  door  I  had  loft  unfast- 
ened, and  groping  in  the  dark,  I  made  my  way  t^ 
"  Harry's  Tower,"  as  the  clock  was   called,  and  \ 
with  trembling  hands  and   limbs   contrived   to      ^^ 


open  it  niul  creep  ineicle.  Oh,  how  thankful 
was  I  that  long  ago,  in  a  game  of  hi^lo  and  sock, 
I  liad  made  nee  of  this  place  of  concealment,  and 
learned  how  to  stand  upriglit  within  it  ! 

I  will  ptiss  oTer  in  telling  you  the  hour  and 
a  half  I  remained  in  my  qneer  hiding  place. 
TJimii^h  cracks  and  the  bit  of  opening  cut  above 
the  door  I  saw  liglitB  come  and  go»  heanl  foot- 
steps in  the  rooms  beyond  ;  and  then  voices,  aleps 
and  lights  drew  nearer.  Knowles  and  his  friends 
were  in  the  room. 

*'  It  will  be  a  complete  surprise,"  Dan  Morison 
Bjvid.  **  Tve  made  sure  of  everything,  and  Brian 
Desmond  will  bo  caught  actually  talking  treason  !" 

*'  And  my  letter?"  said  Knowlos. 

*•  I  liavo  it  Bofoly,"  was  Morison's  answer.  *'  Oh, 
it  gives  you  all  the  credit  you  want.  Kquiro  Des- 
mond ciu/t  refuse  his  daughter  after  that." 

I  felt  half  blind,  half  paralyzed,  yet  I  listened — 
heard  all  needed  to  make  Knowles's  double  treach- 
ery sure.  A  clock  across  tlxe  room  struck  half- 
past  seven.  What  I  had  to  do  here  must  be  per- 
formed before  anotlier  half-hour  had  gone  by. 

God  forgive  me,  but  there  was  something  like 
hatred  Ju  my  heart  for  the  man  who  hiui  been  so 
false  to  me  and  to  hia  friend,  as  I  turned  the  han- 
dle of  the  "tower "door  and  sprang  lightly  to 
the  ground  ;  but  to  this  day  I  feel  the  thrill  of 
triumph  with  which  I  saw  the  horror  and  dismay 
on  thosa  three  men's  faces. 

'*  How  and  why  I  am  here,"  I  said,  in  a  low 
but  clear  enough  voice,  "you  need  not  ask.  I 
made  my  appearance  to  give  yon  one  chance  of 
escape.  At  eight  o'clock  the  friends  yon  would 
have  betrayed  will  bo  here,  safe  from  those  you 
have  sent  to  discover  them.  I  leave  it  to  you. 
Captain  Knowles — do  you  and  your  companions 
wish  to  face  my  cousin,  Mr.  Brian  Desmond  Y" 

There  was  an  instant's  deathly  silence,  only 
broken  by  the  ticking  of  the  clocks  in  the  old 
room,  and  I,  looking  at  tlie  blackness  of  the  three 
faces,  had  just  a  moment's  teixu  Upon  Knowles's 
handsome  false  countenance  shame  of  the  moat 
abject  kind  destroyed  all  its  look  of  bold  conceit. 
Qlancing  from  him  to  Kilmartin's  always  sinister 
face,  I  read  murder  in  it.    I  tried  to  speak  coolly. 

"  Believe  me  or  not,"  I  said,  turning  back  to 
my  lover's  face,  "  it  is  I  who  have  warned  Des- 
mond ;  and  for  yonr  sake  and  Norah's,  Captain 
Knowles,  I  have  come  here  now  to  give  you  an 
equal  chance.  I  swear  to  yon  delay  will  be  use- 
less, for,  should  Brian  Desmond  £nd  yon  here,  I 
will  tell  every  word  I  have  just  heard,  and  it  may 
be  spread  bromlcast  throughout  Limerick  that 
the  gallant  Captain  Knowles  sold  his  honor,  both 
to  his  friends  and  the  girl  he  wooed,  only  to  save 
himself  from  beggary," 


Every  word  stung  like  a  lash  ;  but  Kilmartin, 
with  a  coarse  laugh,  exclaimct]  : 

"  And  if  we  do  go  this  time  ?  How  do  wo 
know  what  tale  yon  will  lell.  Mistress  Brido  Des- 
mond ?" 

**  Yon  will  not  bo  hero.  If  Desmond  comes,  T 
will  only  say  to  him,  *  Having  done  my  part,  I  de- 
mand that  my  ailenco  ho  resnocied.'" 

"  Your  word  on  it !"  Kilmartin  said,  hoarsely. 

Captain  Knowles  waved  him  a«ide. 

"She  has  given  it,"  he  said,  liurriedly,  and 
added,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "She  is  a  Desmond 
— they  are  not  traitors  to  their  faith." 

For  that,  which  I  understood  well,  I  held  out 
my  hand  to  him  iu  parting  ;  and  strange  it  was  to 
sea  mo,  a  stranger,  turning  daring  Tom  Knowles 
from  hia  own  doorway  in  tlio  wintry  night,  to  hold 
possession,  as  it  were,  of  his  safety,  his  honor — all 
that  was  left  of  his  good  name  I 

I  watched  the  three  men  ride  away,  with  what 
imprecations  upon  mo  and  the  old  tower  clo<jk 
you  and  I  can  fancy.  Then,  letting  my  high- 
strung  spirits  fall,  I  crept  biv;k  to  the  little  firolit 
drawing  room,  and  crouching  down  upon  tho 
hearth,  burst  into  tears. 

So  I  was  an  hour  later  when  Nora  found  me. 

"Bride,"  she  exc!aime<l,  "your  cousin  Brian 
ia  hero,  insisting  you  shall  go  homo  !  Poor  little 
girl !  Think  of  waiting  all  alone  so  long  for 
me  I" 

I  stood  up,  drying  my  eyes,  wondering  if  it  all 
were  not  a  dream  ;  and  then  I  caught  sight  of 
Brian's  tall  figure  in  tho  doorway. 

His  cart  was  waiting  outside,  he  said,  quietly, 
and  I  must  hurry;  but  gravely  as  he  spoke,  his 
eyes  were  shining. 

*'  Shall  I  question  you.  Bride  ?"  ho  whispered, 
as  we  drove  homeward  through  a  quiet,  rainless 
sky.  "  I  can  guess  much,  I  found  the  clock 
room  vacant ;  but,  my  child,  this  night  ynu  have 
saved  mo  from  a  treacherous  charge.  Mind  yon, 
could  I  set  Ireland  free  to-morrow  I  would  lay 
down  my  lifu  fur  it ;  but  this  night's  business  wns 
a  carefully  laid  plan,  a  lying  trap.  But  for  Honor 
Blake's  message  autl  yours  I  would  at  this  moment 
bo  iu  a  felon's  cull." 

I  answered  nothing  then,  but  tho  day  I  married 
Brian  Desmond  I  could  tell  my  story,  for  ono  of 
the  three  whose  plot  I  discovered  was  in  his  grave 
— poor  Tom  Kuovvles;  the  others  were  iu  a  for- 
eign land  ;  and  even  if  my  husband  was  known  all 
his  lifetime  as  an  ardent  Irishman,  ho  was  the 
most  welcome  of  all  masters  to  old  Ballygowery 
when  tlie  day  came,  and  his  highest  praise  was 
when  he  told  mo  I  was  *'tnio  woman  and  true 
Desmond,"  for  I  had  spared  botli  men  who  had 
loved  me  by  my  woman's  "wit. 
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Bv  William  U,  Garrison. 

Is  every  great  city  in  the  world  the  one  public 
oflicerwlio  is  always  in  evideiico  is  the  policeinuiu 
Yon  muy  travel  inucli  niul  in  umny  lancis,  hut  al- 
Wflya  tho  custodiaiia  of  the  peace  are  kuown  to 
yon,  whether  they  appear  in  tho  quiet,  business- 
like uniforms  of  *' the  finest,"  or  in  tho  more 
elaborate  and  military  garb  adopted  by  some  of 
the  European  capitals.  And  to  forestall  humor- 
ists I  may  as  well  btate  at  the  outlet  that  my  ac- 
qnaintanco  with  the  polioe  1ms  beeu  professional 
on  my  part,  and  not  on  theirs. 

'I'ho  jiolioc  force  of  tho  city  of  New  York  is  a 
pradual  development  from  tho  primitive  watch- 
man with  Itinteni  and  club  lo  a  llnely  orgHni;!ed, 
veil  equipped  and  carefully  disciplined  body  of 
otnccra.    Tho  system  by  which  it  is  niu,  the  pitu- 
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There  is  no  formality,  no  difficulty  of  nccogs.  The 
vieitor  outers  a  small  anteroom,  Inid  uith  oil- 
cloth and  fnrnishLHl  very  plainly.  This  room  is 
Bepurated  from  a  Ijirgor  room  by  a  high  iron  lat- 
tiuo.  and  from  the  siiperiutondunt's  oftU'c  by  a 
door.  The  officer  detailed  irj  this  outer  aiiartinent 
is  uniformed^  and  npon  stating  your  business  you 
are  ushered  into  the  superinlondent's  oftice.  'J'liis 
rooni  contains  little  furniture  save  a  large  dcttk 
an^l  two  or  three  chairs,  and  on  tiie  walls  the  only 
yiicLures  are  original  drawings  of  various  pliases  of 
lite  in  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes. 

The  EU})crintendent  is  rpiick,  ])i'um])t  an<l  hn^i- 
iiesslikc  almost  to  abruptness,  but  he  Itas  the  do- 
tails  of  the  department  ht  his  fingers'  ends,  and 
his  long  aequaintanco  and  contact  with  newspaper 
men  have  given  him  a  directness  and  fiicilily  of 
statement  that  places  his  information  in  com]>art 
and  desirable  form.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the 
entire  office  is  the  lack  of  bustle  and  haste.  The 
rooms  might  be  those  of  a  banking  institution, 
instead  of  those  of  the  greatest  police  force  in 
America, 

The  present  organization  dates  back  to  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  passed  in  the  year  187f>.  IJy 
the  provisions  ef  this  act  the  department  id  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  four  Commissioners,  who 
are  respectively  the  President,  Treasurer,  Chair- 
man of  Committee  on  Repairs  and  Supplies,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Couimittce  ou  Pensions.     Thu«o 


ishments,  rewards  and  promotions  are 
as  severe  and  just  as  those  of  an 
ai  my  ;  but  wliile  in  many  cities  of  the 
Old  World  there  is  an  interdepend- 
ence npon  the  military,  a  feature  of 
the  New  York  Police  Department 
is  its  entire  independence  of  any 
such  power.  And  si>  true  is  this,  that 
it  is  the  boast  of  the  department  tiiat 
not  since  18G3  has  the  militia  ever 
taken  part  in  the  suppression  of  any 
riots  in  the  eily,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Orange  riot,  where  tbe 
circumstances  were  such  that  even 
tliis  cannot  bo  considered  an  excep- 
tion. The  entire  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  the  muni- 
cipal government  is  3,568,  and  tho 
tlirecting  force  of  this  small  army  is 
tlio  supcrintendf-nt,  at  the  present 
linu>  Tliouuis  liyrnes. 

The  headquarters  are  in  the  build- 
ing 300  Mulberry  Street,  and  a  visit 
to  that  place  is  a  revelation  of  the 
simplicity  atid  businesslike  methods 
tiiat    characterize    the    department. 
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ooromisaioners  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  aud 
their  annnal  salary  is  $5,000.  Under  this  general 
administration  there  is  another  gradation,  consist- 
ing of  1  Snperintendent ;  1  Chief  Inspector  ;  3 
Inspectors ;  15  Surgeons  ;  36  Captains  ;  154  Ser- 
geants ;  40  Detective  Sergeants  ;  161  Rounds- 
men ;  3,157  Patrolmen. 

The  total  area  of  the  city  which  is  under  the 
protection  of  these  men  is  about  forty-one  square 
miles,  and  the  number  of  officers  proportionately 
to  the  population  of  either  London  or  Paris  is 
much  smaller.  The  entire  city  is  divided  into 
3  Inspection  Districts,  15  Surgeons'  Districts  and 
38  Precincts.  There  is  one  Subprecinct,  namely 
that  of  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  Each  one  of 
the  precincts  is  again  divided  into  posts,  and  the 
posts  are  patrolled  by  3,500  men.  In  the  day- 
time the  posts  are  twice  as  long  as  at  night,  but 
during  the  night  the  force  is  doubled. 

The  main  stress  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
department  falls  upon  the  superintendent,  who 
ranks  all  other  officers  and  receives  a  salary  of 
$6,000  a  year.  One  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
which  makes  him  recognise  the  truth  of  the  adage 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety,  is  the 
necessity  of  his  presence  at  every  riot,  large  con- 
flagration or  other  serious  menace  to  the  public. 
In  all  such  cases  he  is  by  virtue  of  his  position 
the  commanding  officer,  and  upon  his  action  falls 
either  the  blame  or  the  praise.  Not  the  least  se- 
rions  of  his  responsibilities,  especially  in  view  of 
such  dangerous  epidemics  as  typhus  fever  and  the 
cholera,  is  the  obligation  to  keep  himself  thor- 
oughly informed  on  all  such  matters,  and  to  make 
such  reports  as  are  consistent  with  the  safety  to 
the  public  health,  without  exciting  undue  alarm. 
To  sum  up  his  duties,  he  is  the  hygienic  and 
moral  censor  of  the  community. 

The  chief  inspector,  who  is  the  senior  in  re- 
spect of  office,  stands  next  in  rank  to  the  super- 
intendent. His  salary  is  $5,000  a  year  ;  he  is  by 
virtue  of  his  position  in  charge  of  the  detective 
bureau,  and  so  far  represents  the  superintendent 
that  in  the  latter's  absence  he  is  the  chief  of  the 
department.  The  inspectors  are  the  executive 
officers  of  the  force,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
men  to  make  at  stated  intervals  such  reports  as 
shall  indicate  how  far  in  their  districts  the  rules 
and  regulations  have  been  complied  with  and  are 
adequate. 

Every  precinct  is  in  charge  of  a  captain,  who 
is  personally  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  good  order  within  his  province.  The 
officers  and  men  are  directly  under  his  command, 
and  he  is  held  responsible  for  their  efficiency. 

Each  precinct  is  divided  so  that  there  are  two 
platoons  and  four  sections,  and  every  section  is 


under  the  charge  of  a  sergeant,  who  is  also  in 
charge  of  the  station  house.  Among  his  other 
duties,  he  is  called  upon  to  patrol  his  precinct, 
and  to  see  that  the  patrolmen  and  roundsmen 
have  properly  performed  their  duties.  The  offi- 
cers lowest  in  rank  are  the  roundsmen.  There 
are  two  of  them  to  each  platoon  and  four  in  each 
precinct.  Under  their  care  come  the  patrolmen, 
and  these  are  the  active  workers  who  protect  the 
city  from  such  losses  as  are  incident  to  negligence 
or  criminality.  Among  the  specific  duties  which 
are  enjoined  on  the  patrolmen  may  be  mentioned 
the  examination  during  the  night  into  the  secur- 
ity of  all  houses  by  trying  the  doors  or  low  win- 
dows. They  must  also  inspect  all  stores,  ware- 
houses and  other  buildings  ;  nor  must  their  vigi- 
lance overlook  the  areas  and  area  gates.  It  is 
expected  that  they  shall  report  npon  the  condition 
of  the  lighting  of  the  streets,  and  give  notice  when 
any  lamp  or  other  illuminating  agent  is  or  has 
been  defective. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  duties  that  they  have 
to  perform,  and  the  one  that  is  most  subject  to 
adverse  criticism,  is  the  requirement  that  they 
shall  locate  and  report  any  house  in  which  there 
is  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  gambling  or  other 
acts  contrary  to  good  morals  are  habitually  in- 
dulged in.  For  this  reason  the  police  of  New 
York,  and,  indeed,  of  this  country,  labor  under 
a  serious  disadvantage,  for,  while  in  Paris,  Vienna 
and  other  European  cities  provision  is  made  for  a 
system  of  espionage,  and  such  investigations,  if 
conducted  ingeniously,  are  rewarded  by  the  praise 
of  the  press  and  possible  promotion,  the  senti- 
ment of  our  democratic  people  is  against  ony  such 
intrnsion  upon  private  individuals,  and  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  "  man's  house  is  his  castle  "  is  wisely 
maintained,  oven  though  the  castle  be  one  of 
iniquity. 

There  is  perhaps  one  class  of  offenders  who 
have  never  been  protected  by  public  sentiment  in 
this  way.  They  are  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
known  in  the  slang  of  the  "  profession  "  as 
"  fences,"  and  in  respect  to  them  the  activity  of 
the  police  of  New  York  is  not  only  respectable, 
but  commendable. 

In  addition  to  these  departments  which  have 
been  described,  about  sixty-five  men  are  always 
held  in  reserve  for  special  detail.  Upon  them 
falls  the  duty  of  making  inspections  of  buildings 
supposed  to  be  dangerous,  business  pursuits  that 
are  "  green  goodsy  "  or  otherwise  "  crooked,"  the 
condition  of  sewers,  drainage,  ventilation,  the 
selling  of  bad  food  stuffs  and  other  matter  that 
concern  the  public  health  and  safety  ;  and  a  spe- 
cial department  of  this  force  has  in  charge  the  in- 
spection of  steam  boilers  and  other  motors  whose 
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power  is  snfTiciont  to  miiko  them  a  menace  to  tho 
piiblio  safety.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  theory 
that  the  orgnnizcii  poliro  of  tho  city  of  New  York 
aro  cmpowereil  to  rencirr  aiil  to  every  citizen  who 
deeirea  and  defierves,  «nd  wliat  the  Declaration  of 
In-lependenco  has  declared  to  be,  the  first  right 
of  Tn.in,  namely,  life,  lil>erty  and  pursuit  of  iiap- 
pincss. 

No  more  Btriking  illnstration  of  tho  ability  of 
the  metropolitan  police  to  cope  with  this  wide 
problem  was  ever  gi\*en  than  when,  during  the 
Columbian  celebration,  Suporintendeut  Byrnes 
issued  his  famous  order  that  none  of  tho  oftirrera 
detailed  to  handle  the  rast  crowds  that  thronged 
tho  city  were  to  use  in  the  jwrformanco  of  their 
duty  any  weapon  other  than  tlu-ir  nnthority  and 
such  physical  force  aa  they  possessed  and  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Not  a  least  important  addition 
to  the  ordinary  departments  of  the  police  is  tho 
mounted  squud,  which  was  'organized  in  1S71. 
Their  dominion  is  the  np[ier  New  York  parks 
and  the  avennes  leading  to  them,  and  their  cfil- 
ciency  in  preventing  reckless  driving  and  in  stop- 
ping ninawaya  ham  frequently  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  incorporating  them  into  tho  system. 

There  are  also  mounted  police  in  the  suburbs 
where  long  distances  are  to  be  traversed,  and  where 
tlie  silver  star  and  the  authority  it  carries  have 
done  much  to  bnild  up  the  growth  of  the  city. 

The  harbor  police  who  patrol  tho  waters  that 
surround  ^[anhattan  Island  dart  hither  and 
thither  by  day  and  night,  and  the  "wharf  rat" 
who  in  days  gone  by  pnw.tically  owned  the  water 
front  has  been  chased  from  post  to  pillar,  until  at 
the  present  time  he  is  almost  as  completely  ex- 
terminated as  the  mastodon. 

It  was  a  witty  man  who,  in  tlie  popular  song, 
advised  you,  when  in  doubt  or  adversity,  to  "go 
ask  the  policeman*';  but  a  still  wittier  one  im- 
proved npon  the  phrase,  and  suggested  that  when 
you  feel  like  unburdening  your  wue.s  and  griefs 
you  should  *'tell  your  troubles  to  a  policeman,'* 
How  many  do  this  is  a  question  that  perhaps 
could  find  ita  only  answer  sliould  a  member  of  the 
Broadway  6qua<1  nnburden  himself  and  tell  his 
troubles  to  you.  This  squad  is  a  special  detail 
■whose  main  duty  is  to  hear  the  plaintive  tales  of 
old  men,  old  women  and  yonng  children  who 
desire  his  aid  or  advice  in  crossing  that  seething 
thoroughfare. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  it  is  not 
only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  the  police  to 
assist,  advise  and  protect  tho  immigrants  and 
etrangers  in  every  public  place.  This  fact  is  one 
that  is  likely  to  be  overlooked  becaui^e  it  is  so 
often  granted  as  though  it  were  a  concession,  in- 
stead of  being  promptly  responded  to  as  a  duty. 


>rr.  Gilbert  is  responsible  for  the  rhythmical 
statement  that  ''a  policeman's  lot  is  not  a  happy 
one";  hut  among  tho  letters  carefully  filed  in  tlie 
superintendent's  ofTice  in  this  city  there  is  a  vol- 
ume of  correspondence  that  would  seem  to  show 
that  a  vaat  number  of  people  have  not  viewed  the 
matter  in  the  pume  light  as  the  Sergeant  in  "The 
Pirates."  You  will  find  in  tliia  collection  api*!!- 
cations  for  positions  on  the  police  staff  from  men 
and  women,  old  and  yonng  ;  there  are  people  who 
present  their  claims  in  crabbed,  ill-spelled  letters, 
and  thoEO  who  give  aa  references  scholarly  pro- 
foE^sors  in  well-known  universities. 

One  applicant  states  that  at  the  ago  of  twenty, 
with  an  altitude  of  five  feet  sixi  he  has  success- 
ively tasted  the  pleasures  of  the  profession.s  of 
gardening,  papering,  painting,  shoemaking  and 
railroading,  only  to  become  convinced  that  the 
especial  business  for  which  his  talents  fit  him  is 
that  of  a  member  of  the  force,  A  schoolmistress 
from  Ohio  announces  that  she  is  twenty-one  years 
old,  and  in  tlie  postieesion  of  many  compromiBing 
secrets,  which  facts,  coupled  with  the  ingenuity 
by  which  her  information  has  been  obtained, 
justify  her,  aa  she  thinks,  in  requesting  a  place 
in  tho  detective  bureau.  A  (if teen-year-old  lad 
from  Alleghany,  Pa.,  claims  to  know  many  burg- 
lars, and  houses  whero  gambling  and  liquor  sell- 
ing aro  illegally  carried  on,  and  suggests  himself 
aa  a  likely  candidate  for   the  police,  adding,  by 
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w.iy  of  good  fuith  :  *'  I  doe  not  tell  overythinr;  I 
know."  A  Mttfisiicluisotta  boy,  with  innie  nnibi- 
tioii  than  education,  scrawU  scandtiloiis  nllegod 
secrets  about  people  of  the  town  in  which  ho 
live«r  aud  is  thereby  einboMoned  to  f\5k  for  two 
|ihices,  OHO  for  himself,  lie  being  tlirce  feet  hi:^h 
and  weigliing  one  htindrod  aud  Iwclvo  j)oun(l:i, 
and  another  for  hia  "j»ul/'  who  ia  fl?e  feet  liigh 
and  weighs  eighty-two  pounds. 

Tliere  are  many  letters  from  women,  some  ajv 
parently  actuated  by  an  honest  desire  to  join  a 
wortliy  profession,  and  others  obviously  moved  by 
the  sole  iiiottvo  of  fiecnring  snch  atitliority  as  will 
enable  thcni  to  compass  some  private  end.  A 
letter  from  Chicago,  signed,  *'A  Woman  Detect- 
ive,'* and  writton  in  lioly  anger  and  grief,  lakes 
the  Biiperintendent  to  Ijusk  for  certain  shortcom- 
ing9,  aud  advises  him  sorioualy  to  study  phrenol- 
ogy as  a  useful  adjunct  to  hi?  bii&iness,  and  tiircat- 
ens  to  meet  liini  face  to  fare,  but  unknown  to 
liim,  and  on  this  occasion  to  tuti  his  furluno  in 
finch  a  way  that  its  nnbseqiient  fnllillmcut  will  in- 
dnco  such  res|M!ct  as  to  make  him  yearn  for  her 
as  a  coadjutor. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  increased  elViciency  of 
the  Now  York  police  force,  it  is  significant  that 


in  tlio  year  18GG  professional  thieves  perpetrated 
two  robberies  that  involved  the  sum  of  |e3, 450,000. 
These  were  the  Lord  boiid  robbery  and  the  Ma- 
rino Bank  robbery.  In  the  last  dcoa^le,  on  tho 
contrary,  the  largeat  single  prize  taken  by  the 
cracksmen  amounted  lo  $9,000. 

No  one  who  has  reatl  tho  delightful  Thackeray 
Ballade.  Dickens,  or  tho  pages  of  Pttticlty  is  with- 
out a  keen  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  in  Lou- 
don tiie  policeman  plays  a  nuist  important  rOlc. 
As  compared  with  the  New  York  police  the  Lou- 
don force  is  much  less  impressive.  They  havo 
neither  the  chic  of  tho  Paris  gendarmes  nor  the 
natty  appearance  of  their  New  York  Virothers  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  England,  with  her  roast  beef 
and  brown  October  ale,  does  nut  present  as  line 
a  set  of  men,  physically,  as  those  of  ynnng  Amer- 
ica. In  Kngland  thn  officers  are  known  to  slang- 
ily  inclined  people  as  *•  bobbies,'*  or  "peelers," 
and  usually  without* any  idea  that  they  are  thereby 
irreverent  to  the  name  of  that  noted  commoner,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who,  as  Homo  Secretary,  in  1829,  re- 
organized tlio  force  on  its  present  basis.  Among 
other  importations  from  England,  wo  havo  re> 
ceived  and  accepted  lo  a  certain  extent  the  word 
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*' peeler'*;  but  the  diminntive  "  bobby"  ia  never 
used  in  Rpcakiiig  of  a  "cop/* and  in  thia  diBcrim- 
iniitioii  wo  have  tlio  prccodcnt  of  Charlos  Kings- 
ley,  who  iu  **  Alton  Locke*'  accepta  the  word 
"  pooler  "  even  without  quotation   iniirka. 

But  if  the  Ijoiidon  )H>liccnmn  falU  short  in  cer- 
tain detaila  as  compared  with  hid  American  com- 
pctitora,  it  slioiild  be  noted  to  hia  credit  that  lie 
is  in  almost  all  cii&ea  conrteoua,  polito,  and  even 
solicitoua  to  ai<l  a  wayfarer  with  all  the  informa- 
tion iu  his  posBossion.  In  tortuoua,  diatractiug 
London  inforrniilion  is  wantod,  and  the  police 
offieera  pnasess  the  sort  yon  desire.  To  fitund  on 
a  London  streoC  corner  and  watch  the  hreaknock 
hack,  the  bewildering  bustle,  and  hear  the  hurly- 
burly  which  assails  one's  ears,  witli  the  thought 
that  there  wa«  no  possible  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  in  the  sliapu  of  a  policL*mati.  would  indeed 
be  misery.  The  polico  bureau  in  London  con- 
sista  of  a  Commissioner  and  t\vo  Assistant  Com- 
misdioiieis,  and  are  appointed  by  ller  Majesty  the 
Queciu  on  the  reconuuendalion  of  the  Secretary 
of  iStatc  for  the  Home  Department,  and  their 
Ipnnre  of  olhco  ia  for  life  during  good  behavior. 
Tiio  chief  constable  ia  appointed  by  tho  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Homo  Department,  and  all 
tho  other  raemhors  of  tho  staff  are  selected  by  the 
Commissioner  and  connrmcd  by  the  Secretary. 
To  bo  eligible  for  appointment  a  man  must  bo — 
1st,  0*cr  twenty-one  and  under  tweuty-tive  years 
•f  age,  excepting  iu  special  c;ise3.  2d.  Five  feet 
ioe   inches  iu   hia  stocking  feet.     3d.  Must  be 


able  to  read  well  and  write  legibly  and  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  spelling.  4tli.  To  be  adjudged 
generally  intelligent.  5th.  To  be  free  from  any 
bodily  complaint,  of  strong  cotistilutiou  and  equal 
to  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Amoitg  the  bod- 
ily complaints  on  account  (»f  wltieh  objection's  are 
most  frequently  miide  are  defitrmities.  weak  sight, 
narrow  chest,  still  joints,  coughs  ;  and  a  singular 
provision  excludes  any  candidate  who  has  more 
timn  two  children  depending  upon  him  for  sup- 
port. 

There  are  in  tho  force  5  Chief  Constables,  *dV 
Superintendents,  787  Inspectors,  1,637  Sergeants 
and  li^.5b3  Constables. 

The  commissioner  receives  no  salary.  The  pay 
of  the  chief  constable  id  X7'^5.  The  superintend- 
ents vary  from  £1)00  to  £175.  The  inspectors 
receive  from  XSS  to  £351,  and  tho  sergeants  front 
£88  to  £151  ;  tho  constables  from  £6:2  to  £S8 
yearly.  The  polico  employed  on  special  service 
receive  allowances  in  mlditiou  to  tlieir  pay.  These 
allowances  vary  from  ouo  shilling  to  tweuty-tire 
shillinga  per  week,  tho  greater  portion  of  wliicU 
ia  paid  by  those  by  whom  they  are  employed. 

There  are  180  police  stations  iu  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District,  and  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  number  of  men  at  each  station  may  be  ol>- 
taiued  by  dividing  tho  number  of  men  by  the 
number  of  stations.  The  [lolire  are  not  assigned 
iu  equal  numbers  to  all  siaLions,  the  exact  num- 
ber in  each  station  being  proportionate  to  tho 
area,  population,  and  the  amount  of  property  de- 
pon*1iug  u|>on  it  for  protection. 

IVrhapa  the  most  useful  service  the  police  of 
Pill-is  have  performed  is  their  coutribuLiou  to  tho 
bony  framework  of  literature.  Without  their  aid 
wo  shouhl  liavo  had,  of  course,  our  Sues,  Dumas, 
Halzucd,  (laboriaus  ;  but  uven  '*  Hamlet"  without 
tho  melancholy  Daue  is  more  conceivable.  The  Vi- 
docq  is  BO  typical  that  we  have  imported  him  into 
our  language,  aud  tire  French  detective  is  almost 
synonymous  with  acute  police  ability.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  not  far  to  sock,  for  there  exists 
iu  Paris  a  system  of  rewards  that  stimulate  activ- 
ity both  by  immediate  payment  and  prospective 
promotion.  For  instance,  a  detective  makes  uu 
arrest  without  being  ordered,  and  securing  a  con- 
victiou  of  such  crimes  as  assault,  robbery,  pick- 
ing ]K>cket8  and  other  similar  crimes,  he  receives 
twenty  francs.  For  attempted  robbery  with  vio- 
lei»ce,  making  false  keys  or  carrying  burglars' 
tools  tho  sum  of  fifteen  francs  is  paid.  Ten  francs 
is  tho  reward  for  larceny  in  houses,  all  sorts  of 
theft  by  tricks  or  devices,  and  tbe  idcntifieatiou 
of  a  convict  who  gives  a  false  name.  Three  franca 
stimulates  the  arrest  of  people  who  gamble  in  the 
streets  ;  eight  francs,  for  discovering  a  convict  iu 
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public  places;  five  fratica,  tor  vrolatioii  of  the 
laws  in  public  thoroughfares  whtu  tMught  iu  the 
act  of  violation.  Tliis  scale  of  compensation  ap- 
plies to  ©very  member  of  the  force,  but  the  bar- 
vest  u  reaped  by  the  detective. 

The  evstein  thut  regulatijs  the  police  of  PariH 
18  distiacliy  the  semi-military,  and  no  better  proof 
of  the  contrast  between  that  Kvstein  and  the  one 
employed  in  this  conutry  could  be  adduced  tlian 
was  given  during  the  students'  riots  of  this  year. 
Half  a  million  excited,  riotous  citizens  surged 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Latin  Quarter, 
and  fifty  thousand  mounted  troops  were  sum- 
moned to  quell  ft  disturbance  wliich  was  largely 
duo  to  the  |>eruici>)us  activity  of  the  Muuicipal 
Police  Court.  The  result,  as  ij  well  known,  was 
the  resignation  of  Prefet  Loze,  and  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  Ilia  successor,  )L  Lepin.  The  prefet  is 
appointed  by  the  guverntuent.  as  are  the  chief  of 
])olice,  the  commiBsaires  of  police  and  the  heads 
of  the  department;  but  in  every  case  the  prefet 
ia  responsible.  The  cabinet  member  under  whom 
this  departmenfc  works  ia  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, to  whom  all  re|>ort3  are  forwarded.  His 
immediate  subordinate  is  the  prefet.  who  in  turn 
has  as  his  riglit-haiid  man  the  director  of  public 
safety.  The  next  subdivision  is  occu]>[ed  by  the 
commisaaires,  of  whom  there  are  eighty,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  districts  in  the  city, 
and  they  have  the  power  of  a  magistrate  ;  but 
their  authority  is  limited,  inasmucli  as  they 
may  go  only  on  reported  cases,  an<i  are  for- 
bidden interfere  nee  with  the  gendarmes 
w]ieu  the  latter  are  on  street  duty. 

Tlie  4Jetail  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  force,  including  the  collateral  branches, 
id  7,756,  and  they  are  divided  as  follows  : 
2  Dividion  Inspectors  ;  25  Clerks  ;  38  Ofti- 
cera  ;  25  Principal  Inspectors;  100  Bri^'a- 
diera,  corresponding  to  Bergeanta  ;  700  Un- 
der Brigadierfl,  correspoiHling  to  rounds- 
men ;  6,800  Guards  of  Public  Peace. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  they 
are  on  duty  is  regularly  eight  hours,  but 
wlion  extra  occasions  make  extra  duty  ne- 
cessary they  are  not  paid  for  their  time. 
The  whole  city  is  divided  into  squares;  at 
each  square  is  a  post,  and  the  posts  are  so 
small  that  the  custodian  is  enabled  to  ap- 
pear at  any  tiriio  at  any  point.  During  the 
day  a  single  policeman  patrols  the  post,  but 
at  night  they  hunt  in  couples. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  Paria 
police  force  are  the  political  officers.  It 
is  tlioir  duty  to  watch  all  high  officials, 
French  and  foreign,  and  to  umke  their  re- 
ports once   in    twenty-four   hours.      That 


this  is  not  altogether  a  successful  idea  prac- 
tically was  certainly  demonstrated  at  the  time  of 
the  Panama  Canal  sciindal.  A  most  objection- 
able feature  of  the  French  system  is  the  em* 
ployment  of  indicators,  who  spy  upon  «ll  sorts 
and  kinds  of  persous  ;  and  if  the  anonymous  au- 
thor of  **An  Englishman  in  Paris  "is  to  be  be- 
lieved, (he  most  valuable  indicator  are  those 
criminals  who  do  nut  even  poasQSS  the  honor  that 
is  supposed  to  exist  among  thieves. 

No  country  in  Kurope  except  Russia  baa  a  po- 
lice system  which  no  completely  fuses  with  the 
military  as  that  of  Ocrmany.  As  in  France,  the 
highest  orticial  id  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ; 
but  even  iu  the  case  of  the  local  police  the  gov- 
ernmental ]>resuleMt  ia  empowered  to  take  from 
the  Burgumuster  his  right  to  direct,  and  confer  it 
upon  any  other  member  of  the  magistracy.  Ia 
the  gcndarmery  the  designations  are  exclusively 
military,  the  "general,"  with  a  staff  of  twelve 
brigade  generals  ranking  aa  "colonels";  forty- 
nine  district  commanders  ranking  as  "  captains  " 
or  "majors."  and  so  on.  They  are,  moreover, 
armed  on  ttie  biLsis  of  the  militia,  and  not  as  mu* 
nicipal  oCBcers.  The  officials  of  the  executive 
]>olioe  service  carry  side  arms  (swords),  and  also 
(Irearms,  and  the  gendarmes  throughout  are 
armed  with  both  firearms  and  side  arms. 

In  Berlin  the  general  police  department  is  ar- 
ranged iu  these  divisions:    The  county  police. 
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the  industrial  polioo,  tlio  liuitilint^  police,  orinii- 
nal  and  public  sufety  pulii-e,  gtmnger  and  com- 
inniiity  police  ;  niul.  in  mMiiinti,  itiu  lii'O  dcpiirt- 
nu'iit  is  under  the  cluirge  of  tlio  general  bnreiin. 
Tiie  same  semi-rnilitary,  semUnitmicipul  oliurartor 
of  police  government  prevails  in  Spiiin,  in  Bel- 
gium and  in  Italy.  In  each  case,  a^  our  illustra- 
tions slionr,  Uio  departments  have  their  infantry 
and  tlieir  oavali'v- 

No  country  haa  succeeded  in  pnsliing  its  police 
to  t!io  fore  to  the  extent  th:it  Ua8si:i  has.  The 
ofliceia  of  the  secret  service  of  this  country  have 
boon  described  as  execrable  and  inhuman,  ami,  if 
George  Keunau  is  to  he  believed,  tiiey  have  jnsti- 
fied  their  reputatiofi  by  their  i*ecord.  Tiic  pres- 
ent cliivf,  Victor  WilhelmovJtcIi  von  W'ald,  who 
was  ajjpointed  to  succeed  Gresscr,  is,  however,  an 
army  oHlcer  witli  a  splendid  repiUution,  Should 
Mr.  Kennan's  aspersions  bo  fuimded  on  fact,  it 
lies  in  his  power  to  iTicito  the  necessary  reforms. 
The  real  head,  the  uhimate  head,  of  the  Husiiiaa 
police  is  the  Czar,  wlio  appoints  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  ho  in  turn  the  chiefs  of  the 
cities  of  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw  and  Moscow, 
The  selection  of  the  local  police  is  in  the  hands 


of  six  chiefs,  subject  to  the  coriHrmation   of  the 

Minister. 

Tiiero  are  uow  in  St.  Petersburg  about  ten  thou- 
sand men  on  the  police  force,  of  wlioni  five  hun- 
dred are  private  detectives,  who  receive  no  stutcil 
compensation,  but  are  paid  proportionately  to  tlic 
value  of  their  services  in  private  cases.  Iii  addi- 
tion to  these  the  Minister  has  a  largo  iiumher  of 
special  dntectives,  known  and  responsible  to  him 
only.  It  is  a  signiOcaiit  fact,  iu  view  of  the  rc- 
{>eated  charges  of  cruelty,  that  the  police  in  St. 
Petersburg  carry  uo  weapona.  They  are,  how- 
eve,  rcquirfd  and  compelled  to  carry  a  whistle, 
and  in  nuiking  an  arroflt  they  arc  to  use  this  in 
case  assistance  is  necessary.  The  law  requir<«8 
each  house  should  have  a  janitor,  aud  in  the 
event  of  a  policeman's  whistling  for  assistance 
the  nearest  janitor  must  reader  such  aid  as  be 
can. 

The  Russian  polico  are  appointed  for  life  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  In  their  otVicial  capacity, 
travelers  are  a^^rccd  that,  so  far  as  may  be  judged 
by  their  conduct  while  on  duty,  they  do  not  sufTcr 
a  whit  by  com]mt'isou  with  the  police  of  other 
foreign  cities. 
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0    matter,"    Esther     con- 
tinued.    "Who  Cures  for 
ideas     in     tlieso     days  ? 
Dolly  has  fiomothiiig  bet- 
tor   llum    brilliancy    of 
mind — iiionoy.     Shall    I 
tell   yon    wliat    ho    now 
yearns    to    do,    Bruna  ? 
Settle  ahalf-inillion  npon 
me.     Thut  is  reul  love, 
is  it  not  ?    For  once,  I 
find   myself  valued  far  above  my  merits,     I  am 
not   really  wortli   a   half-i>enny,  you  know,  but 
the  poor  little  man  is  blind — stoiio  blind/' 
•'  How  8trani:jely  you  talk,  Edther- -"  began 
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suited  well  her  mood.  Tiie  slope  above  was 
thickly  grown  with  bush  and  bramble.  A  few 
trees  leaned  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  To 
ono  of  these  a  crazy  old  dory  was  moored.  With 
the  suTishiue  flecking  her  summer  dress,  ami 
turning  her  knotted  hair  to  burnished  gold, 
Bruna  made  her  way  to  the  softly  rocking  boat, 
and  seated  herself  in  it. 

The  tcmi)est  of  the  morning  ha*l  left  a  cool 
freshness  in  tho  air.  A  dreamy  wind  nioved 
through  the  green  growth  of  the  bank^  and  now 
and  then  a  mysterious  something  rustled  there, 
which  was  nol  the  wind,  Bruna  did  not  hear. 
Engrossed  in  her  own  thoughts,  she  opened  her 
skotchbook,  and  her  pencil  began  to  move. 

8ho  essayed  several  subjects — a  sail  Lacnlmed 
by  a   low  island,  a  hold    bend    in    the    romantic 


Bruna  Daryl ;  but  tho  younger  girl  clapped  both 
hands  over  her  ear-i. 

•*  Now  you  arc  shocked — now  you  are  making    sliore,  a  long  gray  fliglit   of   gulls   through    the 


ready  to  scold  nio  !  I  wilt  not  listen.  Speak  a 
word  n»ore,  and  I  sliidl  fly  into  a  passion.  Have 
I  not'  a  right  to  choose  my  own  way  in  life  ?  I 
iviil  marry  Doily  Telfair,  and  if  yon  attempt  to 
lecture  me,  Bruna — if  you  try  to  prevent  this 
grand  match— why,  I  must  leave  Crag  Head  at 
once,  and  go  etraiglit  back   to  papa." 

Bruna  lo(>ke<l  in  disnmy  at  ber  cousin.  Under 
all  her  ilippant  fretfulness  there  was  a  tragic  reso- 
lution that  forbade  argument.  So  she  kissed  her, 
and  t^aid  : 

*'I  did  not  guess  that  you  could  bo  so  merce- 
nary, dear." 

And  tiien  she  went  away  to  make  a  change  of 
raiiuent,  with  her  own  sweet  secret  unshared  and 
nnspoken. 

An  hour  or  two  after  lunch,  while  Mi?s  Cicely 
dozed  in  her  easy  chair,  ami  Esther  in  a  deep  win- 
dow seat  pored  over  a  volume  of  French  phiye, 
Bruna  Daryl  took  her  sketchbook  uud  wandered 
off  atone  to  the  sitore. 

Under  a  steep  bank  she  found  a  spot  which 
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sunshine  ;  but  from  all  her  efforts  came  only  the 
outline  of  a  masculine  head,  tho  gallant,  clear-cut 
face  of  Jack  o'  tlie  Light.  Half  ashamed,  Bruna 
tore  the  paper  in  pieces  and  scattered  it  ou  the 
water. 

'•  How  foolish  of  me  !''  she  eaid,  blushing 
brightly,  smiting  softly. 

The  rustling  on  the  liigli  hank  continued. 
Presently  it  seemed  to  approach  the  water's 
edge.  A  man's  head  wa-s  cautiously  uplifted 
from  the  grass  and  brambles,  his  body  lay  llat- 
tened  on  the  earth  like  a  serpent.  A  pair  of 
wicked  eyes  peered  down  at  Bruna  there  in  the 
boat. 

Her  back  w;i3  toward  the  bank — she  saw  noth- 
ing. Tho  nuui  crawled  softly  toward  the  tree  to 
wliich  the  ilory  was  moored.  As  ho  neared  it  ho 
drew  a  sharp  clasp  knifo  from  his  pocket.  With 
the  face  of  a  demon  he  readied,  and  swiftly, 
noiselessly  cut  the  rope  which  held  the  boat  to 
tho  safe  bank. 

Bruua,  with  her  eyes  turned  seaward,  fcU  tlio 
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increasing  motion  of  the  dory,  but  was  unaware 
of  her  danger  till  several  feet  of  deep  water  in- 
tervened betwixt  tbe  little  craft  and  the  shore. 
Then  she  picked  np  her  wits — too  late  I  The 
severed  rope  was  trailing  in  the  brine  behind 
her,  and  horror !  she  found  herself  drifting  out 
on  the  bay,  alone,  in  an  oarlesa  boat. 

She  did  not  shriek,  she  made  no  sign  of  con- 
sterna'tion.  Doubtless  the  stout  line,  improperly 
fastened,  had  slipped  from  the  tree.  Slie  looked 
back  at  the  receding  bank.  No  living  thing  was 
visible  there,  for  the  perpetrator  of  the  mischief 
had,  snakelike,  hidden  his  head  in  the  under- 
growth again.  Well,  sails  dotted  the  bay,  the 
sky  was  clear,  the  water  calm  ;  she  felt  that  she 
must  soon  be  seen  and  rescued. 

Away  drifted  the  dory.  It  was  leaky  and  old  ; 
the  water  began  to  rush  into  it.  Bruna's  thin 
Bummet  shoes  and  black  silk  ankles  were  soon 
drenched.  The  ebb  tide  swept  her  relentlessly 
outward.  "She  strained  her  eyes  toward  the  pine- 
crowned  Orag.  Would  not  some  of  her  own  peo- 
ple discover  her  plight  ?  The  high  headland  stood 
up  lonely  in  the  sunshine.  She  could  discern  no 
life  uponjt.  Unperceived^  in  sight  of  home,  Bruua 
was  driven  on. 

The  boat  filled  fast.  Surely  it  must  soon  sink. 
She  tried  to  bail  it  with  her  hands,  but  failed 
utterly.  Caught  in  a  providential  current,  the 
frail  craft  suddenly  rounded  Crag  Head,  and  oh, 
joy  1  the  red  chimney  stacks  of  Witch  Hollow 
came  in  view.  In  a  hammock  on  the  lawn  Jack 
Lithgow  chanced  to  be  swinging,  with  his  face 
turned  toward  the  bay.  A  lialf-submerged  boat 
suddenly  caught  and  held  his  gaze  ;  then  he  saw 
a  white  handkerchief,  signal  of  distress,  fluttering 
in  an  uplifted  hand. 

"Groat  God  V  cried  Jack  o' the  Light;  and 
he  leaped  from  the  hammock,  dashed  across  the 
lawn,  and  down  to  the  shore. 

Tliere  his  own  boat  was  drawn  up  on  the  sands, 
with  the  oars  in  the  bottom.  Like  lightning 
Lithgow  pushed  off  from  the  beach,  and  rowed, 
rowed,  with  his  heart  in  his  throat  and  his  face 
ashy  with  fear.  As  he  came  alongside  the  sink- 
ing dory  he  could  hardly  command  his  voice  to 
apeak. 

''  In  Heaven's  name,  Bruua,  how  did  this  hap- 
pen ?" 

''I  was  sketching  in  the  boat,'' she  answered. 
"Of  course,  I  supposed  it  to  be  safely  fastened  ; 
but  somehow  it  went  adrift. '^ 

He  drew  the  rope  from  the  water  and  examined 
it  carefully. 

''It  was  ciit  adrift,  yon  mean.  A  knife  or 
some  other  sharp  instrument  has  been  used  on 
those  strands.'' 


"  Are  you  sure  ?*'  she  asked,  incredulously. 

He  showed  her  the  severed  end  of  the  line. 

'*  You  see,  there  can  bo  no  mistake." 

He  assisted  her  into  his  own  boat,  wrung  the 
water  from  her  skirts  and  started  for  the  shore. 

"'An  enemy  hath  done  this,* "said  Lithgow, 
gloomily. 

She  smiled.  It  was  not  her  intention  to  reveal 
the  suspicions  that  crowded  her  mind. 

*'  I  have  no  enemies."' 

*' I  wish  I  could  feel  quite  sure  of  that.  Sup- 
pose you  had  drifted  on  unobserved  ?  In  a  few 
moments  the  dory  must  have  gone  down." 

"  Then  I  should  have  drowned,"  she  answered, 
''for  I  cannot  swim  a  stroke.  After  all,  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  rickety  thing  was  not  properly 
secured  to  the  tree.  Do  not  tell  Miss  Rainsford 
or  Esther — they  would  be  needlessly  alarmed.** 

She  pretended  to  make  light  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. He  was  silent,  but  his  eyes  spoke  unuttera- 
ble things.  Mutely  he  walked  beside  her  throagh 
the  pines  to  Crag  Head. 

"  How  dumb  you  are  1"  she  said,  in  a  rallying 
tone ;  "  and  you  have  just  saved  my  life,  too  1"  #| 

"  You  will  not  permit  me  to  talk  of  the  things 
nearest  my  heart,"  he  answered,  with  keen  re- 
proach, "  and  God  knows  I  am  in  no  mood  for 
trivial  matters." 

She  dismissed  him  in  the  avenne.  He  watched 
her  enter  Crag  Head,  then  started  for  the  B|iot 
where  the  mishap  of  the  afternoon  had  occurred. 
On  the  tree  which  bent  above  the  water  hung  the 
end  of  the  severed  rope.  Down  the  gfeen  slope 
the  crushed  grasses  showed  the  trail  of  some  heavy 
body  —  coarse  footprints  were  there  also  ;  but 
search  as  he  would,  Jack  o'  the  Light  could  dis- 
cover nothing  more.  The  man  who  had  sent 
Bruna  Daryl  out  in  a  leaky  dory,  to  sink  or 
float  on  the  bay,  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 


Chapter  XXV. 

Esther  DaryvIu  the  window  seat  at  Crag 
Head,  grew  tired  of  her  book  of  French  playa, 
and  tossed  it  impatiently  aside.  The  air  of  the 
house  oppressed  her.  She  arose  and  went  out 
into  the  garden. 

Moving  directly  away  from  the  summit  of  the 
headland,  Esther,  of  course,  saw  nothing  of  Bruna 
or  the  sinking  boat  P  She  set  her  face  toward  the 
pine  wood.  Its  cool  giecu  depths  invited  her  to 
enter.  The  shadow  und  silence  soothed  her. 
She  plunged  among  the  gummy  dark  trunks  for 
a  few  rods,  then  sank  at  the  foot  of  a  giant  tree 
and  tried  to  think. 

He  was  gone,  never  to  return  !  She  felt  oer* 
tain  that  she  would  see  the  face  of  Gabriel  Ferria 
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Comoro.  Was  this  well?  Surely.  Yet  there  was 
a  till  It  protesting  ache  at  Esther's  heart.  Why 
had  Kiilo  sent  him  into  her  life,  only  to  mar  it  ? 
Why  does  not  Love  beget  Love  ? 

"  But  it  does  not/'  thouglit  Esther,  "and  they 
lio  who  say  otherwise." 

Above  her  head,  with  monotonous  fidelity,  the 
tall  plumy  pine  bops  repeated  the  murmur  of  the 
sea.  By  and  by  Esther's  attention  was  caught 
and  held  by  another  sound — a  stealthy,  creeping 
footstep. 

She  looked  up,  and  sawa  man  sneaking  tiirough 
the  undergrowth  near  her,  dodging  this  way  and 
timt,  and  casting  apprehensive  glances  in  all  di- 
rections. He  did  not  perceive  Esther  till  he  was 
close  upon  iter ;  tUeu  lio  hastily  recoiled,  and  with 
a  guilty  air  stood  staring  at  the  girl  seated  there 
ou  I  he  brown  pine  roots. 

"  Oh,  is  it  you  ?"  taid  Esther,  recognizing  the 
man  instantly.  *'  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that 
you  are  trespassing  ou  private  grounds." 

Bits  of  dried  grass  and  leaves  clung  to  his 
coarse  garments.  He  looked  as  thougli  he  had 
just  risen  from  a  lair.  The  expression  of  his 
wicked,  twinkling  eye  told  Esther  that  she,  too, 
was  remembered. 

*'  Now  I  call  this  luck  !"  said  Mr.  Devil,  his 
furtive,  timorous  air  giving  ])]iice  to  bold  and 
hearty  satisfaction,  *'  You're  the  very  party  I 
want  most  to  see,  miss  I  I  was  a-wondering  how 
I  could  git  sj>eecli  with  you.  By  gum  !  you  think 
me  a  scoiiy  cove,"  aiid  ho  hurriedly  brushed  the 
grass  and  leaves  from  his  person,  **  but  I've  got 
expectations,  and  Tm  no  trespasser  —  not  L  A 
man  can't  be  said  to  trespass  ou  his  own  prop- 
erly." 

Esther  started  up  from  the  pine  roots.  This 
unvvashe<l  vagabond  filled  her  with  sudden  wrath. 

''  Your  own  property  ?  What  insolence  are  you 
talking,  sir  ?"  she  said. 

He  changed  liis  lone. 

**  Are  you  Mark  Daryl'd  daughter,  mise  ?" 

"And  if  I  am?" 

*' Here's  Romething  for  you  to  read." 

He  turned  out  his  pockets,  and  prtMluced  a  let- 
ter, scented  with  stale  tobacco.  Esther  hesitated 
to  touch  it. 

*'  It's  writ  for  ifon  !'*  insisted  ^Ir.  Bevil ;  and  as 
he  hold  it  towurd  her  she  espictl  her  own  name 
ou  the  papL-r. 

KuhictaMtly  she  took  it,  and  read  thetie  words, 
in  Mark  Daryl'a  familiar  writing  :  ''Hitherto  you 
have  been  of  little  use  to  me.  Esther — see  now 
that  you  render  me  the  service  wiiich  I  demand 
of  you.  The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  a  friend  of 
mine — treat  him  as  such.  He  has  a  sound,  in- 
controvertible claim  to  present — tissist  him  in  any 


way  tliat  ho  may  bid  you.  Don't  criticise  hia 
outward  appearance — he  has  suffered  misfortune  : 
for  instance,  the  nuin  is  alive,  when  he  ought 
to  be  dead.  Stand  by  him  in  everything — this  ia 
tbo  duty  which  I  lay  upon  you,  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  you  obey  me.  Should  you  fail 
to  do  80  I  will  take  measured  to  make  you  feel 
my  displeasure." 

Esther  crushed  the  letter  in  lier  hand,  and  gave 
Mr.  Bevil  a  witliering  glance. 

"I  saw  you  on  the  beach  this  morning."  she 
said,  frigidly.  *•  1  supposed  you  to  be  sometliing 
just  broken  out  of  jail.     What  can  you  want  of 

"Yon  understand  that  I'm  your  father's  friend, 
miiis  ?"  he  answered,  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

"  Ytis.  He  calls  you  that — I  am  ashamed  to 
say." 

*' The  question  is,  how  far  can  you  be  trusted 
witli  liis  secrets  and  mine,  miss  ?  There's  a  look 
about  you  I  don't  like." 

'*  You  could  not  say  a  more  gnitifying  thing, 
sir.  I  am  not  ambitious  to  know  your  secrets," 
answered  Esther,  smartly.  **  Yonder,  at  the  end 
of  the  avenue,  you  will  fiud  the  gate  of  this  es- 
tate :  the  sooner  you  put  yourself  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  why,  the  better  for  your  own  safety  1" 

Mr.  Bevil  surveyed  her  darkly. 

'*  It's  plain  you've  never  lieard  of  me,  miss,  and 
you  won't  stoop  to  ask  my  name.  Well,  I'm  your 
pa's  bosom  friend,  I  tell  you,  and  a  dee]»ly  wronged 
individual ;  but  I'm  going  to  have  my  rights 
now." 

Somewhere  in  a  neighboriug  thicket  the  deep 
bay  of  a  hound  broke  the  stillness.  Bruna's  old 
favorite.  Romeo,  liad  started  some  smalt  game, 
and  was  anxious  to  make  known  the  fact. 

At  that  sound  Mr,  Bevil  gave  a  nervous  jump. 
The  next  iustitnt  he  was  off  like  a  shot  through 
the  pines.  Esther  caught  a  parting  glimpse  of 
his  tattered  coat  tails  Hying  like  a  flag  of  distress 
al>ove  the  undergrowth,  and  she  was  left  standing 
iu  the  wood,  alone,  with  her  father's  letter  in  her 
band. 

Puzzled,  alarmed,  she  read  it  over  a  sprond 
time,  theji  thrust  it  into  her  jtocket,  and  turued 
her  steps  toward  the  house.  Under  a  busb  she 
found  tlie  dog  Borneo  scratching  and  whining  at 
a  nihbir's  burrow.  She  paused  to  caress  liim 
gratefully. 

"I  owe  you  sonielhiug  fur  that  deliverance, 
Romeo,"  she  said,  and  hurned  on  to  Crag  Head. 

Bruna  was  there  before  her.  pale,  draggled,  but 
very  reticent  us  to  tlio  cmiae  of  her  plight.  She 
had  ventured  out  in  a  leaky  Imat,  she  said  ,  it 
was  nothing — salt  water  could  barm  no  oufl.  Not 
a  word  regarding  her  peril  cr  its  author.     8he 
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would  not  disquiet  Esther  niul  Miss  ii;liiisfor(]  for 
a  trifliug  aocidenty  as  she  was  pleased  to  term  the 
affair  of  tl»o  afternoon. 

Dinner  at  tlie  Crag  was  rather  dull  tliat  day. 
The  two  girls  had  private  matter  for  thought,  and 
Miss  Rainsford  could  talk  of  nothing  but  some 
items  which  she  had  just  been  reading  in  a  soci- 
ety journal. 

**  It  seeuis,"  she  said,  feverishly,  "that  Sirs. 
Sydney  Lithgow  weut  down  to  her  Newport  villa 
the  day  after  the  garden  party,  and  is  now  lead- 
ing the  whirl  of  fashion  there  with  all  her  old 
Spirit,  IIow  can  she  ?  Some  women,  I  am  sure, 
have  no  lieart,  no  conscience.  What  a  magnifi- 
cently dreadful  creature  !  Oh,  I  mean,"  catch- 
ing Bruna'ij  amazed  look,  '*  it  i.?  impossible  to  un- 
derataud  how  she  has  carried  such  a  burden  for 
years  and  years,  and  lived.'' 

'*  Burden  ?"  repeated  Bruna,  lightly.  *•  Is  tliat 
the  way  you  speak  of  Mrs,  Litlv^'nv's  social  suc- 
cesses ?  And  a  '  magnificently  dreadful  creat- 
ure/ Fio  !  Miss  Cicely  ;  I  did  not  know  that  you 
regarded  fashionable  women  witli  to  much  sever- 
ity." 

Miss  Cicely  smothered  her  agitation  as  best  she 
could. 

"  Don't  mind  mc,  my  dear.  I  am  thinking  of 
Gabri,:/!.  I  hopo  the  poor  boy  will  not  forget  to 
write  to  me — mc,  his  foster  niotiier.  Mrs.  Lith- 
gow has  taken  him  under  her  wiug.  01^  oh  !  it 
is  all  BO  strange,  so  dreadful  !  (Jabriers  future 
weighs  heavily  on  my  mind.'* 

Bruna  could  not  follow  the  speaker,  and  she  an- 
swered, rather  absently  : 

*'  I  thought  Gabriel  was  well  provided  for.  I 
SCO  no  reason  to  fret  about  his  prospects,  ^liss 
Cicely." 

**0f  course,  yon  do  not  fret.  Bruna,  because 
3'ou  care  notliing  for  him,"  said  Miss  Uaiusford, 
reproachfully. 

She  was  Ftill  sore  on  the  subject  of  Gabriers  re- 
jection. Esther,  toying  with  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
listened  to  every  word,  and  thought,  at  the  eame 
time,  of  iier  fatlicr's  queer  friend — wondered  un- 
easily what  sort  of  help  lie  was  likely  to  demand 
of  her. 

Evening  closed  in.  Bruna  played  a  game  of 
chess  with  Miss  Cicely,  and  then,  weary  with  the 
events  of  the  day,  went  away  to  her  own  cham- 
ber. Esther  soon  followed  hercoasin  above  stairs, 
and  quiet  fell  early  in  the  old  sea  nest.  Miss 
Cicely,  left  alone  by  the  feeble  embers  of  a  pine- 
cone  fire,  continued  to  think  of  Mrs.  Sydney 
Lithgow. 

"She  has  induced  her  rich  husband  to  befriend 
Gabriel,  as  a  salve  to  her  own  conscience,"  she 
mused.     "  With  all  her  beauty  and  style,  she  is  a 


heartless  creature.  Oh,  if  the  poor  boy  only  knew 
the  truth  !  Some  day  there  will  be  an  explosion 
— sooner  or  later  retribution  will  certainly  over* 
take  her.  She  must  feel  like  a  person  treading 
on  dynamite." 

As  Miss  Cicely  sat  meditating  upon  the  circum- 
stances which  had  cast  Ferris's  fortune  with  that 
of  the  Lithgows  a  clock  on  the  mantel  struck 
ten.  At  the  same  moment  she  heard  a  heavy 
footstep  on  the  gravel  walk  outside  the  window, 
the  fumbling  of  some  stranger  hand  at  a  rear 
door  which  opened  from  the  garden,  then  a 
knock. 

Cook  and  Janet  had  gono  to  bed  high  up  in 
the  attic  of  Crag  Head — Miss  Cicely  was  now  the 
only  i)ersou  awake  in  the  lower  part  of  tho  house. 
So  in  some  trepidation  she  arose,  and  approach- 
ing tho  rear  door,  called,  cautiously  : 

*MVho  is  there  ?" 

"A  friend,"  ?<i8wered  a  muffled  voico  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barrier. 

"What  do  you  want,  friend?"  asked  Miss 
Cicely. 

"  Tvc  a  message,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  for  Miss 
Esther  Daryl — bo  so  good  as  to  open  tho  door." 

Miss  Cicely,  in  the  innocence  of  her  lieart,  drew 
back  the  strong  bolt  and  turned  tho  key.  In- 
stantly a  man  shot  into  tho  passage,  tore  the  knob 
from  the  old  spinster,  hurled  her  violently  against 
the  wall,  and  turning  tho  key  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  door,  thrust  it  into  his  own  pocket.  As  ho 
pushed  back  his  battered  hat  Miss  Cicely  saw  a 
villainous  face,  red  with  strong  drink  and  utterly 
unfamiliar. 

''Now,  old  girl,"  he  said,  in  a  bullying  tone, 
''I  want  you  to  understand  that  /  am  master 
hero  I"'  

CUAI>TKU    XXVI. 

Who  but  a  professional  burglar  would  cuter  tho 
house  in  this  fashion  ?  A  scream  of  terror  escaped 
Miss  Cicely.  The  intruder  grasped  her  by  the 
throat. 

"Confound  you,  hold  your  tongue  !'Mie  com- 
manded, roughly.  •*  Tm  tho  master  of  Crag  Head, 
I  tell  you — I'm  on  my  own  premises,  with  tho 
right  to  tear  down  the  walls  about  your  ears  if  I 
like.  Whereas  that  little  girl,  my  pal  ?  Where'd 
that  other  one,  tho  high  and  mighty,  my  wife  ? 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  I'm  Bruna  Daryl'd 
long-lost  husband,  providentially  restored  to  her, 
and  fio  lord  of  all  I  survey  ?  When  you  speuk  to 
me  you  can  call  me  Mr.  Bcvil.  Maybe  you  know 
that  I  nuido  a  short  visit  to  Crag  Head  t'other 
night ;  but  this  time,  mind  you,  Fm  here  to  stay. 
Now  sit  down  and  keep  quiet.'' 

lie  thrust  Miss  Cicely  into  a  chair.     She  was 
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p«raljzed  irith  horror.  Brnna's  hnsband  !  The 
Terj  rndenesB  of  the  act  vividly  recalled  her  first 
encoanter  with  him.  Te8»  it  was  the  same — the 
Tery  nine  brutal  mflian  !  With  nnspeakable  con- 
Btemation  she  remembered  that  she  was  probably 
the  only  person  awake  now  m  the  house.  Mr. 
Bevil  seemed  also  to  realize  that  fact.  He  stood 
looking  down  on  Mies  Cicely,  with  a  canning 
grin  curling  his  unclean  lips. 

"  The  others  are  asleep,  eh  ?  My  wife  with  the 
rest  ?    By  gum  !  V\\  have  to  go  and  wake  her  P 

He  started  suddenly  for  the  staircase.  Miss 
Cicely  caught  his  coat  tails  and  held  him  fast. 

"Shame!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  you  scoundrel! 
You  must  not,  yon  shall  not !  You  intrude  upon 
Bruna  at  this  hour  ?  Stop,  sir !  I  will  call  her 
myself  !'* 

He  let  fall  an  oath,  and  dashing  his  hand  back- 
ward, administered  a  blow  that  sent  Miss  Cicely 
reeling  against  the  wall. 

"  Don't  go  to  meddle  with  me,  ma'am  V* 
warned  Mr.  Bevil,  and  he  made  nimbly  for  the 
stair  again. 

He  was  halfway  up,  when  at  the  top  of  the 
flight  a  figure  appeared,  and  with  a  single  gesture 
brought  him  to  a  stand. 

"Qo  back!"  said  a  calm,  peremptory  voice. 
Mr.  Bevil  paused.  Esther  Daryl  stood  looking 
down  apon  him,  cool,  unmoved,  correctly  dressed, 
for  she  had  neither  been  \xi  bed  nor  made  any 
preparation  for  retiring.  "  Go  back  !"  she  re- 
peated. "  I  have  been  listening  to  your  delight- 
ful conversation  with  Miss  Rainsford.  You  can- 
not come  a  step  farther,  Mr.  Bevil." 

As  she  began  to  descend  the  stair  he  retreated 
involuntarily  before  her. 

"I  say,  pardner,  this  is  devilish  queer  behav- 
ior !"  he  muttered,  sulkily. 

"  What  do  you  call  me  ?"  demanded  Esther,  in 
a  withering  tone. 

"My  pardner,   or  pal — whichever    you    like. 
Your  father  said  I  could  rely  on  you  to  help  me. ' 
What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  kicking  over  the 
traces  like  this  ?    I  want  to  wnko  up  my  wife  and 
have  a  bit  of  conversation  with  her." 

"My  cousin  must  not  be  disturbed,"  said 
Esther,  in  a  positive  tone.  "/  will  attend  to  you, 
Mr.  Bevil.  If  you  attempt  to  mount  this  stair 
again  you  will  go  down  in  fragments." 

He  regarded  her  with  wrathful  astonishment. 
Her  dark  eyes  were  blazing.  She  seemed  to  grow 
tall  as  he  looked  at  her.  She  forced  him  straight 
down  into  the  hall,  and  then  stationed  herself 
resolutely  betwixt  his  burly  figure  and  the  stair- 
case. 

"Well,  by  gum  !"  said  Mr.  Bevil,  in  a  sort  of 
"Urly  admiration,  "you  put  on  queer  airs,  pard- 


ner. A  rum  sort  of  pal  yon  make !  Fm  boss 
here,  I'd  have  yon  know,  and  I'll  go  where  I  like, 
without  asking  leave  of  anybody.  I'll  find  my 
wife,  too,  sleeping  or  waking ;  but  first,"  sniffing 
the  air  like  a  hungry  dog,  "  where's  the  larder  ? 
Tve  been  slinking  around  these  premises  all  day 
without  bite  or  snp.  It's  time  to  eat  and  driuk. 
Set  something  afore  me,  pardner,  and  be  quick 
abont  it.  I'm  the  new  owner  of  Crag  Head,  yon 
know — I'm  Bevil,  your  cousin's  husband.  I  didn't 
tell  you  that  ont  in  the  woods  to-day,  but  it's  eo. 
You're  all  my  servants  now,  and  you've  got  to 
hustle  !" 

Esther  looked  at  Miss  Cicely.  The  old  spinster, 
overcome  with  fear  of  the  unkempt  brute  before 
her,  could  only  groan.  She  was  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  effort.  Janet  and  the  cook,  high  up  under 
the  roof  and  fast  asleep,  were  quite  beyond  reach  , 
BO,  too,  was  Roger  in  the  stable  loft.  She,  Esther, 
was  the  only  obstacle,  then,  betwixt  this  drunken 
wretch  and  the  unconscious  Bruna,  sleeping  in 
her  chamber  above  stairs. 

"Mr.  Bevil,"  she  answered,  briskly,  "go  at 
once  into  the  dining  room,"  and  she  pointed  to 
an  open  door  near  by,  "  and  I  will  bring  yon  food 
and  drink." 

But  he  was  too  canning  for  her. 

"If  it's  all  the  same  to  you," replied  Mr.  Bevil, 
"you  lead  the  way,  pardner,  and  I  and  the  old 
girl  here  will  follow.  I  prefer  to  keep  an  eye  on 
you  both.  Women  are  queer  cattle.  You're  not 
going  to  dodge  up  any  back  stairs,  and  call  folks 
to  come  and  turn,  me  out,  nor  let  your  cursed 
dogs  in  upon  me,  while  pretending  to  look  for 
grub.  I'm  up  to  them  sort  of  tricks,  and  pre- 
pared for  'em,  too  I"  with  a  glare  in  his  eye.  "So 
toddle  on,  pardner  !  I  read  that  letter  your  father 
wrote,  and  how  he  commanded  you  to  help  me — 
see,  now,  that  you  do  it,  minx  I" 

Esther's  first  thought  was  to  gain  time,  some- 
how, for  Bruna.  Could  she  keep  Bevil  engaged 
for  a  few  moments  help  from  without  might 
come.  She  took  Miss  Hainsford'e  hand — the  poor 
woman  was  dazed  with  terror — and  composedly 
led  the  way  to  the  kitchen.  Mr.  Bevil  followed 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  two,  mumbling  cheer- 
fully  : 

"  Lor',  yes,  I'm  master — I've  taken  possession 
of  Crag  Head  I  Don't  let  me  ketch  cither  of  yon 
calling  in  dogs,  or  raising  a  hue  and  cry  for  lack- 
eys. I've  taken  the  precaution  to  find  out  that 
there's  nobody  in  the  house  worth  mentioning. 
Come,  now,  bring  along  your  victuals,  pal,  and 
if  the  old  girl  squalls  I'll  have  to  tie  up  her  head 
in  the  tablecloth,  as  did  your  pa  and  I  five  year 
ago." 

Esther  pressed  Misa  Eainsford's  hand  in  a  reas- 
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Biiriiig  way.  The  poor  woman  had  Bmnll  compro- 
liciisioii  of  tho  word  "  put/*  and  allowed  Bevil's 
discretlitabie  clniin  on  Esther  to  piisa  unnoticed. 
The  girl  pointed  her  unwelcome  guest  to  the 
kitchen  table. 

"Sib  down  tlicro/'  she  said;  but  bo  bristled 
indij^naiitly, 

'*  Guess  not.  That's  for  lackeys.  Dang  me  ! 
how  dull  you  are  !  Don't  I  tell  you  Tm  lord  to- 
night^ and  youS'e  got  to  serve  me  with  the  best 
tho  house  affords  ?" 

Sho  was  a  long  time  finding  the  food  to  set  be- 
fore him.  Oh,  that  somo  one,  without  or  within^ 
would  come  to  her  help  I  Bcvil  was  watching 
her  every  movement  like  a  cat.  She  purposely 
made  a  groat  noise,  banging  doors  and  hurling 
crockery  left  and  right,  in  the  hope  that  the 
racket  might  reach  and  aroutse  the  aleopers  above 
stairs  ;  but  tho  ouly  thing  that  came  of  it  was  a 
volley  nf  oaths  from  Mr.  Kcvil. 

**  No  more  of  that  !'*  ho  commanded,  sternly. 
"  It's  plain  to  see  what  yonVo  up  to,  yon  treach- 
erous jade  I  Keep  quiet,  or  I'll  wring  your 
neck  :•' 

Miss  Rainsford,  in  mortal  terror,  made  a  pite- 
ous gesture  for  the  girl  to  desist.  Thus  reduced 
t."»  silence,  Esther  placed  food  of  various  sorts 
upon  a  tray,  and  carried  it,  by  Mr.  Bevirs  order, 
to  the  dining  room. 

Ho  nte  like  a  cormorant,  but  withont  relaxing 
his  vigilant  watch  on  the  two  women.  Ho  ha<l 
shrowiily  placed  himself  betwixt  them  and  the 
door,  and  with  dismay  Bather  saw  thnt  she  was 
likely  to  profit  little  by  the  vigor  of  Jlr.  Bevil'a 
appetite.  When  he  ha<l  devoured  orerything  on 
the  tray  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  spoons. 

"  Old  family  silver,"  he  commented,  know- 
ingly;  ''and  extra  weight,  by  gum!"  And  be 
thrust  them,  one  and  all,  into  his  pockets. 
"Come,  now,  pardner,  show  mo  the  treasures 
of  tliis  house  —  plate  and  money,  and  the  rest 
of  it.  ril  warrant  that  sideboard  is  a-bulging 
with  gold  and  silver.  It's  all  mine,  anyway. 
Why  shouldn't  a  man  make  an  inventory  of  his 
own  possessions  ?" 

Oh,  would  nobody  come?  A  profound  and 
hopcioBs  silence  reigned  all  about  the  house,  and 
this  evil  brute  was  growing  more  insolent  every 
moment. 

'*  We  have  no  plate  and  no  money,"  answered 
Esther,  sharply.  "  And  now  that  yon  have  re- 
freshed yourself,  Mr.  Bevil,  go  away,  and  wait 
till  morning  before  you  present  your  claims.  My 
father  will  be  very  angry  when  he  hears  that  you 
have  disturbed  the  house  at  this  hour.  Bub  !  you 
have  been  drinking,  you  wretched  creature  !  Take 
yourself  off  at  once — at  once  I" 


He  looked  at  her  gloomily. 

'*  Little  you  know  about  yotir  father,"  he  an- 
swered. **  i'll  answer  to  Mark  Daryl  for  my 
doings.  It's  for  yon  to  give  me  proper  help, 
which,  dang  me  I  you're  not  doing,  pardner — no, 
quite  the  contrary." 

Then  he  arose  with  a  determined  air,  and 
started  for  the  door. 

"  Tve  had  enough  of  fooling ;  I  must  try  a  lit- 
tle talk  with  Mrs,  Bevil.  She  treated  me  t'other 
night  as  though  I  was  dirt — wouldn't  give  me  a 
penny  ;  but  Tvo  got  the  upper  hand  to-night,  and 
ril  force  her  to  make  toruis,  the  proud  jade  !'' 

Like  lightning  Esther  slipped  around  the  table 
and  stood  before  him,  barritig  his  way. 

'*  What  would  you  do  ?*'  she  demanded,  in 
alarm.  "  If  yon  want  my  conein,  I  will  send 
for  her  lo  join  us  here."  She  gave  an  unuttera- 
ble look  to  Miss  Cicely.  *'  Go,  Jliss  Rainsford, 
and  call  Bruna,"  she  implored. 

The  poor  woman  understood  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  her,  and  made  as  if  to  obev  ;  but  Bevil, 
with  a  derisive  laugh,  pushed  her  back. 

**  Yon  take  mo  for  a  green  one,  eh  P'  he 
scoffed,  "Mark  Daryl's  daughter  ain't  to  be 
trusted  the  breadth  of  my  hand.  Now,  ladies, 
the  less  fnss  you  stir  up  here,  the  better  Til  be 
likely  to  treat  you.  But,  my  word  for  it  I  I'm 
going  up  them  stairs  to  explore  your  old  rookery 
from  top  to  bottom.  If  you've  any  strong  boxes 
about,  trust  mo  to  see  the  contents  and  fill  my 
pockets,  too  ;  and  I'll  call  my  own  wife,  in  my 
own  way,  to  lend  me  a  helping  hand  !" 

The  iucarnation  of  all  that  was  mischievous 
and  lawless,  he  laid  his  rude,  strong  grasp  ou 
Esther's  shoulder,  and  whirled  her  out  of  hia 
path  as  though  she  had  been  thistledown.  With 
a  whoop  he  leaped  for  the  staircase,  but  fell  back 
the  next  instant  as  though  be  had  received  a 
blow,  for  something  tall  and  stately,  and  white 
as  a  spirit,  was  gliding  noiselessly  down  the  flight 
— Bruna  Daryl  herself. 

She  had  thrown  on  a  loose  gown  of  pale-blue 
wool.  Her  unbonnd  hair  fell  to  her  knees  in  a 
golden  torrent  ;  her  brown  eyes  were  wide  with 
wonder  ;  her  feet,  thrust  into  white  slippers, 
made  no  sound.  The  unearthly  look  peculiar  to 
the  days  of  her  blJndneBS  had  fallen  anew  ou  her 
beauty.  Aroused  from  happy  dreams  of  an  ac- 
cepted lover,  Bruna  descended  the  stair  at  Crag 
Head,  to  confront  that  shape  of  liorror,  her  «oi- 
disimi  husband. 

The  sight  was  unexpected.  She  stopped,  with 
her  hand  on  her  heart. 

"0  God  I"  fell  involuntarily  from  hor  Hpe. 

Esther  ran  toward  her. 

''Oh,  Bi'una,  he  has  been  in  the  honse  for  an 
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hour !"  she  cried.  *'  He  wants  money.  Have  you 
any  to  give  him  ?" 

Bruna  leaned  against  the  railing  of  the  stair,  as 
thongh  to  collect  herself. 

*'No,"  she  answered,  "I  have  no  money." 

With  great  promptness  Mr.  Bevil  recovered 
from  the  confusion  induced  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  this  impressive  white  beauty,  and  re- 
sumed his  front  of  brass. 

"  Then  here  I  stay  till  the  cash  is  forthcom- 
ing," he  announced,  airily.  "  It's  all  one  to  me, 
my  dear  wife,  A  man  ought  to  be  happy  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  I  call  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  your  acquaintance.  Sorry  to 
break  your  beauty  sleep,  but  I'm  a  night  bird, 
anyway,  and  I  fancied  it  would  be  more  quiet  in 
your  old  barrack  when  the  servants  wore  safe  in 
their  beds." 

Only  a  few  hours  previous  this  Avretch  had  at- 
tempted her  life.  The  memory  of  the  sinking 
boat  turned  her  faint  and  sick.  As  slie  stepped 
down  into  the  hall  she  grasped  Estljer's  hand 
convulsively.  With  a  sudden  realization  of  their 
peril  and  defenselessness  the  two  girls  clung  to- 
gether. 

■  '*  Yon  needn't  look  scared,"  said  Mr.  Bevil,  in- 
solently. **  You've  got  to  get  used  to  me  aud  my 
ways,  Mrs.  Bevil.  I  reckon  a  few  hours  of  this 
sort  of  thing  will  suffice  for  you.  You'll  be  glad 
to    loose    your  purse  strings  and   give  me   my 

price Hi  !"   staring  around   with  a  quick 

change  of  tone.  "  Where  the  deuce  has  the  old 
girl  gone  ?" 

For  Miss  Rainsford  had  vanished.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  Bruua's  appearance  on  the  stnir,  when 
Bevil'e  attention  Wiis  directed  to  a  new  object,  she 
had  somehow  made  good  her  escape. 

"What's  become  of  her?"  roared  Mr.  Bevil, 
with  ah  angry  and  threatening  air.  *'  Where  is 
she,  I  say  ?" 

**  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Bruna,  coldly. 

"  You  jade  !"  he  cried,  shaking  his  flst  in  a 
fury  of  rage  and  fear.  ''You've  sent  her  to 
bring  your  servants  ;  you  mean  to  throw  me  into 
the  garden  empty-handed — to  set  the  dogs  on  me 
again,  eh  ?" 

Bruna  looked  at  him  coutemptuously,  but  did 
not  move  or  speak. 

*'  Call  her  back,  or  I  swear  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you  !"  stormed  Mr.  Bevil.  *'  IK/7/  you  call  her, 
ma'um  ?" 

**  No,"  replied  Bruna. 

A  sudden  frenzy  fired  his  evil  eyes.  He  began 
to  dance  up  and  down  in  rage  and  terror. 

"The  old  one  !  Call  back  the  old  one,  I  say  I" 
he  yelled  again.  "  You  want  to  jail  me.  I'll  see 
7011  dead  as  a  doornail  first !" 


He  clapped  his  hand  to  his  breast  and  drew  out 
a  loaded  revolver, 

Esther  Daryl  rushed  before  her  cousin. 

"Bruna,  Bruna,  save  yourself  !"  she  cried,  ex- 
tending both  slender  arms  to  protect  the  elder 
girl. 

A  sinister  crack,  mingled  with  an  ear-splitting 
shriek,  rang  through  the  hall ;  then  a  puff  of  gray 
smoke  curled  into  midair,  and  something  fell  with 
a  thud,  and  lay  prone  and  motionless  on  the  floor 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 


Chapter  XXVII. 

The  sky  was  full  of  stars.  Jack  o'  the  Light, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  veranda  at  Witch  Hollow, 
puffed  absently  at  a  cigar,  and  watched  the  hosts 
of  heaven  as  they  twinkled  over  the  vast  distant 
reaches  of  ink-black  sea. 

Through  an  open  window  near  by  long  shafts 
of  yellow  lamplight  streamed  forth  across  the 
shrubbery  and  level  lawns — a  friendly  guide  to 
any  frightened,  belated  creature  who  might  be 
abroad  in  the  vicinity. 

The  time  was  drawing  near  to  the  "dead  waste 
and  middle  of  the  night";  but  Jack  o'  the  Light 
felt  no  inclination  for  sleep.  Perplexing  thoughts 
engrossed  him.  In  his  pockets  were  letters  from 
Gabriel  Ferris  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Lithgow,  and  a 
dainty  violet-scented  note,  written  from  Newport 
by  Maud  Winthrop,  in  which  the  piquant  bru- 
nette declared  that  nothing  was  needed  to  com- 
plete the  attractions  of  a  particularly  gay  season 
but  the  presence  of  Mr,  Jack  Lithgow  at  his 
father's  villa  on  the  cliffs. 

"That  cannot  be,"  muttered  Lithgow,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  IIu  dropped  his  half-con- 
sumed weed  into  a  flower  bed,  and  was  just  turn- 
ing to  enter  tlio  house  wlien  a  flying  shape  ap- 
peared on  the  gravel  below  the  veranda,  and  a 
voice,  breathless,  exhausted,  urgent,  called  his 
name  : 

"Mr.  Lithgow— Jack— oh,  Jack  !" 

With  a  sharp  exclamation  Lithgow  leaped  down 
from  the  veranda,  and  supported  Miss  Cicely 
Rainsford,  as  she  tottered  toward  him,  with  arms 
outstretched  and  gray  head  uncovered.  Her  face 
was  like  ashes,  her  dress  disordered,  her  whole  ap- 
pearance wild  and  extraordinary. 

"Oh,  thank  God,  you  are  here,  and  awake f" 
she  cried,  before  Lithgow  could  utter  a  syllable. 
"  Go — go  to  Crag  Head  !  In  Heaven's  name,  save 
Bruna  !  Ho  is  there — Bevil — the  man  that  calls 
himself  her  husband  !'' 
-Lithgow  became  suddenly  rigid. 

''Whair 

"The  man  to  whom  Mark  Daryl  married  her. 
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years  ago  I"  repeated  Miss  Cicely,  wildly.  "  I 
leaped  from  the  pantry  window  —  oh,  hurry  I 
hnrry  I  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose  !  He  is 
crazed  with  drink,  and  God  only  knows  what  he 
means  to  do.      The  servants  are  no  match  for 

him  ;  moreover,  they  are  fast  asieep " 

He  waited  for  nothing  more.  The  plight  of 
this  frail,  timid  old  woman  was  snfiicient  proof 
that  Bmna's  need  was  imperative.  He  snatched 
Miss  Cicely  np  bodily  and  carried  her  into  the 
honse.  A  terriOc  peal  at  the  bell  brought  a  serv- 
ant promptly  to  his  help. 

"Fetch  a  glass  of  wine,"  he  shonted,  "and 
take  care  of  Miss  Rainsford  V*  And  the  next  in- 
stant he  was  gone. 

Down  through  the  dewy  garden,  across  the 
brook,  over  the  old  stile,  and  into  the  gloom  of 
the  Crag  Head  pines,  Lithgow  ran,  with  the  speed 
of  a  fox.  A  night  bird  screamed  in  the  darkness ; 
fireflies  flashed  through  the  thickets,  like  winged 
sparks.  ■  He  reached  the  long,  shadowy  avenue — 
another  moment,  and  he  was  at  the  house.  With- 
out much  difficulty  he  found,  the  pantry  window 
through  which  Miss  Cicely  had  effected  her  escape. 
The  sas'u  was  still  np,  just  as  she  had  left  it.  Lith- 
gow bounded  over  the  sill,  and  stood  in  the  Crag 
Head  kitchen. 

.Straight  as  the  crow  flies,  and  with  the  speed 
oij  the  wind,  he  ha<l  come  to  Bnina's  rescue.  Was 
hd  too  late  to  save  her  from  harm  ?  A  ray  of 
li^ht  glimmering  under  a  door  guided  him  in  the 
ri^ht  direction.  He  groped — grasped  a  knob — 
tnmed  it,  and  stepped  straight  into  the  hall  of 
the  house. 

There  an  appalling  sight  met  his  eyes.  On 
a  rng  at  the  foot  of  the  stair  Esther  Daryl  was 
stretched,  her  white  face,  blood-dabbled,  upturned 
in  the  lamplight.  By  her  side  knelt  Bruna,  fran- 
tically striving  to  stanch  the  red  drops  that  tric- 
kled from  the  girl's  fair  neck.  Against  the  wall 
crouched  Bevil,  dazed  with  the  horror  of  his  own 
drunken  deed.  The  revolver  lay  on  the  floor  at 
his  feet.  At  sight  of  her  lover  Bruna  uttered  a 
cry. 

"Jack  !  Jack  !  She  is  dead.  She  flung  her- 
self before  me,  and  received  the  bullet  in  my 
stead  !" 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  man  who  had 
knocked  him  senseless  eight  and  forty  hours  be- 
fore produced  a  tremendous  effect  on  Mr.  Bevil. 
With  a  yell  he  tried  to  dart  into  the  kitchen  ; 
failing  in  that,  he  bolted  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  took  refuge  behind  the  dining  table.  There 
he  poured  out  his  soul  in  a  plea  for  mercy. 

"Lor*,  sir  I  I  never  meant  to  hurt  the  girl. 
She  had  orders  to  help  me,  and  she  played  false, 
I  thought  Pd  scare  her — that  was  all.     Blest  if  I 


know  bow  the  pistol  went  off,  I'm  drunk,  sir, 
and  a  drunken  cove>  that  hasn't  his  wits  aboard, 
ain't  responsible  for  anything,  sir." 

lithgow,  apparently  deaf  and  blind  to  the  ras- 
cal, bent  down  and  looked  in  Esther's  face. 

"  This  is  not  death,"  he  said,  quickly,  "  but  a 
swoon.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  surgery  ;  brin^ 
bandages,  and  call  up  your  servants.  By  and  by 
I  will  take  care  of  that  fellow  behind  the  table." 

He  lifted  Esther  in  his  strong  arms,  carried  her 
into  the  dining  room,  and  laid  her  on  a  couch. 
like  a  skilled  surgeon,  he  proceeded  to  dress  her 
wound  and  apply  the  proper  restoratives.  By 
this  time  Janet  had  reached  the  scene.  As  her 
eyes  fell  on  Bevil  behind  the  barricade  of  mahog- 
any she  bristled  with  wrath. 

^'Gracious  goodness!  is  that  man  here  again, 
tormenting  you.  Miss  Bruna  ?  Drat  him  !  a  bad 
penny  returns  soon."  Then,  as  she  beamed  on 
lithgow,  "Lord  be  praised!  But  you've  got 
deliverance,  and  in  the  -same  form  that  it  toak 
before,  miss  !" 

Lithgow  was  still  bending  over  Esther  Daryl. 
He  had  taken  care,  however,  to  put  himself  be- 
twixt the  culprit  and  the  door,  thereby  preclud- 
ing any  possibility  of  Mr.  Bevil's  escape. 

"  There,  that  will  do,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
Bruna.     "  She  is  coming  to  herself.     The  hurt  is 
not  dangerous — do  not  be  alarmed." 
She  gave  him  an  eloquent  look. 
"  Miss  Cicely  sent  you  to  our  help  ?" 
"  Yes." 

'*  I  thought  he  had  killed  her.  Her  poor  neck  ! 
I  could  not  stanch  the  blood.  Where  did  you 
learn  surgery  ?" 

"  In  South  American  scrimmages,"  he  an- 
swered, smiling.  "  You  make  me  rejoice  that 
I  was  obliged  to  know  a  few  things  in  knocking 
about  revolutionary  provinces." 

"  How  fortunate  for  poor  Esther  to-niglit !" 
On  the  cheek  of  the  wounded  girl  the  long 
lashes  began  to  tremble.  Her  eyes  opened  ;  she 
looked  up  at  the  faces  bending  above  her — Lith- 
gow's,  fiery  yet  gentle ;  Bruna's,  full  of  anxiety 
and  distress. 

"  It  serves  me  right,"  she  was  just  able  to  ar- 
ticulate. "  I  deserve  this  punishment,  and  more 
— more  !" 

"  Her  wits  wander  !"  said  Bruna,  sadly. 
But  Esther  had  never  been  more  collected  iti 
her  life.     Her  voice  was  firm,  though  faint.     . 

"  I  came  to  Crag  Head  only  to  do  you  evil, 
Bruna.     My  father  sent  me.      I  was  a  willing 

tool.     I  hated  you,  because — because But  I 

cannot  tell  that  part  of  it.     It  is  enough  for  you 
to  know  that  you  have  sheltered  a  serpent," 
"  Oh,  hush,  dear— hush  !" 
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"  No  ;  I  most  confese  everything." 

"  Not  now,  my  poor  child,"  interposed  Lith- 
gow,  kindly  but  imperatively.  "  You  are  in- 
jured— I  cannot  allov  yon  to  talk." 

She  pointed  to  the  man  behind  the  mahogany 
table. 

**  Bmna's  hnsband  !"  she  gasped  ;  '*  my  father 
nnearthed  him.  Take  care  !  He  means  her 
harm^ — nothing  but  harm.  See — this  letter  1" 
and  she  thrnst  into  Lithgow's  hand  the  message 
which  Mark  Daryl  had  sent  to  her  that  day  by 
his  "bosom  friend." 

Jack  o'  the  Light  read  the  lines,  and  without  a 
word  turned  from  the  two  girls  and  approached 
the  man  behind  the  table. 

'*  Liar  !"  he  began,  in  a  stern,  ominous  voice. 
"  Impostor  1  Who  put  you  up  to  this  infernal 
business  ?    You  are  not  Bevil  !" 

The  tongue  of  the  guilty  rascal  seemed  para- 
lyzed— he  could  not  utter  a  sound. 

'*  Confess  I"  thundered  Lithgow,  making  as  if 
to  leap  over  the  table.  *'  You  are  not  the  man 
that  married  Miss  Daryl  in  Gabriel  Ferris's  stead. 
Now,  who  sent  you  here  to  personate  him — to 
insult  and  frighten  Miss  Daryl  ?  What  is  your 
real  name  ?  You  are  caught,  scoundrel !  No  lie 
will  avail  you  further." 

Before  this  fiery-eyed  accuser  a  tremendous 
panic  seized  Mr.  Bevil.  Ho  ** began  to  shiver" 
and  he  "began  to  shake,"  like  the  old  woman  in 
the  nursery  rhyme. 

"Hold  on,  guv'nor  !"  he  quavered.  "Easy 
now.  When  a  man's  down  he's  down.  I  didn't 
want  to  take  up  the  business.  I  was  afeard  from 
the  fust  that  I  couldn't  carry  it  through — 'fore 
God,  I  knew  I  couldn't  I" 

"  Your  name,  I  say,  fellow  !" 

**  I'm  Jim,  guv'nor — Jim  Crossley,  fresh  from 
a  five-year  term  in  the  stone  jug — Jim,  and  no- 
body else,  sir  ;  and  deuce  take  Bevil,  whoever  he 
may  be  1" 

Lithgow  glared  at  him.  Mr.  Crossley,  lately  so 
brazen,  wilted  under  the  other's  eye,  like  an  up- 
rooted weed  in  the  sun. 

"  Some  person  set  yon  to  this  work,"  said  Lith- 
gow.    '•  Was  it  Mark  Daryl  ?'' 

"  0  Lor',  guv'nor,  how  shrewd  you  are  !" 
groaned  the  false  Bevil.     "  Yes,  'twas  Daryl." 

"  Quick  !  Out  with  the  whole  story ;  and  mind 
you  tell  the  truth,  or  I  will  show  you  no  mercy  !" 

Mr.  Crossley's  knees  knocked  together.  He  was 
fur  too  scared  to  deal  longer  in  falsehood. 

"  He  and  me  are  old  acquaintances,  guv'nor. 
He  meets  mo  t'other  day,  and  says  he,  'Jim, 
you're  dead  broke,  as  usual,  eh  T  And  I  says, 
*  Sure.'  And  ho  says,  *  I  can  give  you  a  rare 
chance   to    make    money,   if   bo  be  you've  wit 


enough  to  act  your  part  well.  There's  a  man,' 
says  he,  'that's  been  dead  these  five  years,  Jim. 
You  take  his  name,  and  tell  my  niece  her  hus- 
band's come  to  life  again.  Yon  can  fill  your 
purse,  and  have  a  jolly  lark  besides.'  Then  I  let 
him  drill  mo  in  all  that  I'd  got  to  say  and  do. 
I  went  over  it  till  I  had  it  by  heart,  sir,  and  I 
promised  to  let  liquor  alone ;  but,  bless  yon, 
guv'nor,' with  sudden  dejection,  'I  wa'n't  equal 
to  it  !  He  must  have  known,  dang  him  t  I 
couldn't  get  out  of  this  mess  with  a  whole  skin. 
Then,  too,  he  swore  his  daughter  would  help  me, 
and  he  give  me  a  letter  to  take  along  to  her ;  but 
she  never  minded  a  blessed  word  he  wrote,  and  so 
I  find  myself  sold  all  round." 

Lithgow  turned  composedly  to  Bruna  Daryl. 

"  You  hear  ?"  he  said. 

"Yes." 

"  This  man,  by  his  own  confession,  is  a  pre- 
tender, a  vile  hypocrite,  hired  by  your  uncle  to 
deceive  you."  He  gave  her  a  reproachful  look. 
"Why  did  you  not  confide  in  me  at  his  first 
visit  ?  AVhy  did  you  let  me  think  him  a  com- 
mon tramp  ?  My  poor  child,  I  might  have  saved 
you  much  torment." 

She  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  her  pale-blue 
gown  falling  about  her  in  classic  folds,  her  rich 
hair  sweeping  halfway  to  the  floor,  n  sudden 
great  hope,  an  infinite  relief,  dawning  in  her 
beautiful  eyes. 

"  Look  at  the  man,"  she  faltered.  "  How 
could  I  tell  yon  that  such  a  creature  claimed  me 
as  his  wife  ?  I  was  ashamed  to  speak,  to  con- 
fess my  plight.  I  trusted  that  Mr.  Craven  would 
help  me."  .     .       ;     i  - 

He  gave  her  a.look  that  was  a  revelation  to  Eft> 
ther  Daryl  and  the  maid  Janet. 

"Has  this  base  masquernder  now  explained  ev- 
erything to  your  satisfaction,  Bruna  ?" 

"  Yes." 

^'  You  see  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  shameless 
fraud — the  work  of  Mark  DaryTs  malice  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes.'' 

"  I  need  not  say  that  the  servant  whom  I  set 
to  watch  your  grounds  has  shirked  his  duty.  To- 
morrow he  will  receive  his  discharge  from  my 
service."  With  an  inflexible  face  he  motioned 
Jim  Crossley  to  come  forth  from  behind  the  ta- 
ble. "  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  rascal  ?" 
he  said  to  the  two  girls. 

Esther,  lying  limp  and  white  on  her  couch, 
looked  imploringly  at  Bruna. 

"  He  is  only  my  fath'er's  tool — let  him  go,"  her 
pale  lips  whispered. 

Bruna  stood  irresolute.  She  liad  a  grievance 
of  whieh  the  others  knew  nothing.  Mr.  Crossley 
watched  her  from  the  corners  of  his  cunning  eyes. 
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"He  can  do  me  no  more  harm,"  she  said  at 
last,  with  firmness ;  '*  he  can  never  cheat  or 
frighten  me  again.  Ours  is  a  miserable  family 
history — wo  have  notliiiig  to  gain  by  exposing  it 
to  the"  world." 

''Then  you  do  not  wish  to  deliver  tliis  fellow 
io  justice  ?*'  said  Lithgow,  with  a  suspicion  of  re- 
lief in  his  tone. 

Was  it  possible  that  Jack  o'  the  Light  favored 
tiie  escape  of  Mr.  Crossley  ? 

''  My  uncle  Illark  is  the  real  culprit,"  nhiverod 
IJruua.  "Shall  we  set  the  gossips*  tongues  wag- 
ging, and  revive  a  past  that  ought  to  remain 
buried  ?" 

**  And  your  cousin's  wound  ?" 

**  It  can  be  made  to  pass  for  an  accident.  But 
Esther  herself  shall  decide  the  question — she  has 
siifTered  more  than  I  at  this  man's  hands." 

Lithgow  looked  kindly  down  at  Esther,  Her 
little  white  face  was  full  of  shame  and  grief. 

*'Let  Vim  go,"  she  pleaded  a  second  time, 
"  rjid  save  the  Daryl  name  from  further  disgrace. 
P;*:iy,  pray  let  him  go  !" 

Jack  o*  tlie  Light  bowed,  tlien  bent  his  steady 
gray  gaze  on  ]\f  r.  Crossley. 

'•'These  ladies,"  he  said,  "show  a  wonderful 
forbearance.  To  them  you  owe  whatever  clem- 
ency I  may  show  you.  You  cowardly  rogue  ! 
yon  deserve  to  %o  back  to  the  prison  which  you 
Iiave  just  left,  and  spend  the  rest  of  your  natural 
life  behind  bars.  Now,  empty  your  pockets  of  the 
silver  Avhich  I  see  in  tliem,  and  come  with  me." 

Mr,  Crossley  obediently  turned  Bruua  Daryl's 
spoons  upon  the  table,  and  shuffled  after  his  con- 
queror. On  a  rack  in  the  hall  Lithgow  happened 
to  espy  a  stout  riding  whip.  He  reached  and 
took  it,  saying  carelessly  : 

*'lwill  give  myself  tlio  pleasure  of  escorting 
you  to  the  gate  of  Crag  Head,  Mr.  Crossley.  The 
key  of  this  door  seems  to  be  missing  ;  be  so  good 
as  to  produce  it." 

Mr.  Crossley,  trembling  with  forebodings  of 
evil,  fumbled  and  found  the  key.  While  Litli- 
gow  was  fitting  it  in  the  door  Jiruna  Daryl 
touched  the  arm  of  the  impostor. 

"  I  have  a  question  to  ask,"  she  said,  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone.  "  Answer  it  truthfully.  Did  he, 
my  uncle,  instruct  you  to  hill  me  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Crossley,  with  a  nervous 
start. 

*•  Why,  then,  did  vou  cut  my  boat  adrift  to- 
dav  r 

His  heavy  face  grew  sullen. 

"  T'other  night  you  treated  mo  as  though  I 
was  a  dog ;  I  wanted  to  be  even  with  you  ;  but 
I'm  glad  it  came  to  nothing.     'Twas  my  doings, 
'otDarvl'p." 


Bruna  fell  back  a  step,  and  Mr.  Crossley  fol- 
lowed Lithgow  out  of  the  house.  As  the  door 
closed  on  the  two  Jack  o'  the  Light  turned 
grimly  to  his  companion. 

**  I  mean  to  see  you  safely  off  these  gronnds, 
fellow,"  he  said,  **  ami  Til  wager  my  head  you'll 
never  care  to  set  foot  in  Crag  Head  again  !" 

The  large  summer  stars  alone  liglited  the  ave- 
nue as  Lithgow  strode  down  it  under  the  pines, 
keeping  Mr.  Crossley  in  advance,  but  always 
within  hand's  reach.  The  rogue  made  no  at- 
tempt to  run  ;  he  seemed  fully  aware  that  he 
could  not  escape  from  this  young  flashing-eyed 
avenger.  AVith  a  cowed  and  sulky  air  lie  moved 
forward,  and  Lithgow  followed  close  on  his  heels. 
When  they  came  to  the  cud  of  the  avenue  Jack 
o' the  Light  grasped  Mr.  Crossley  firmly  ^by  the 
collar,  and  flourished  the  riding  whip  which  he 
had  appropriated  in  the  hall  at  Crag  Head. 

For  several  moments  there  was  a  sound  of 
steady,  accurate  blows,  dealt  with  unsparing  zeal. 

*•  You  vile  cur  !"  cried  Lithgow,  as  his  strokes 
rained  hard  and  fast,  like  a  flail  on  a  threshing 
floor;  **  I  wish  to  Heaven  it  was  Mark  Daryl 
himself,  and  not  his  miserable  tool,  that  I  held 
in  my  hnnd  now  !  See  that  I  do  not  find  you  on 
the  North  Shore  when  morning  dawns  !  You 
are  guilty  of  rank  impost'ire,  of  breaking  and 
entering,  and  of  two  attempts  at  murder.  Now, 
good  night,  Mr.  Crossley,  and  woe  to  you  if  I 
ever  set  eyes  on  your  ugly  visage  again." 

With  perfect  ease  he  kicked  Mr.  Crossley  ont 
of  the  gate  straight  into  the  open  highway.  Then 
he  stood  and  watched  the  rogue  as  he  gathered 
himself  np  and  ran  for  dear  life  into  the  dark- 
ness. Having  thus  relieved  his  feelings,  Jack  o* 
the  Light  turned  on  his  heel,  and  with  a  resolute 
air  went  back  up  the  pine  avenue  to  Crag  Head. 


Chapteu  XXVHL 

Miss  Cicely  Kainsford  was  conducted  homo 
from  Witch  Hollow  that  night  by  one  of  Lith- 
gow's  servants. 

When  she  reached  the  Crag  quiet  reigned  in 
the  house.  Esther  Daryl  had  been  carried  to  her 
own  room,  and  the  heart  of  the  old  spinster  M-as 
made  glad  with  an  account  of  Bruna's  happy  de- 
liverance. 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  child,"  said  Miss  Cicely,  "you 
should  have  seen  Lithgow's  face  Avhen  I  told  him 
the  man  Bevil  was  threatening  you  here  ! — it  was 
quite  terrific.  Certainly  our  Witch  Hollow  neigh- 
bor has  become  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Crag. 
Heaven  only  knows  what  might  have  happened 
had  he  not  rushed  to  your  rescue  !  How  can  we 
properly  thank  him  for  exposing  Mark  Daryl's 


plot  ?  Deaf  !  dear  !  It  soerns,  floes  it  not,  tliat 
wo  Imvo  a  great  muiiy  tilings  to  thuiik  him  for  ?" 

"  Yes,"  assenteti  Bnina,  '*  Aud  your  own  part 
ill  tlio  affair,  Mies  Ciooly — wliat  can  ono  say  of 
tliiit  't     Why,  you  acted  like  a  geniiiiio  lieroiuo." 

Aiul  wiih  icj\!a  in  lier  eyes  she  kisaed  the  old 
Avoniuii,  tnid  thcTi  linrritMl  away  to  Kdther. 

The  wounded  girl  liiul  mado  a  partial  confes- 
fiiou   in   the   room   below,  but  without  satisfying 


traitress,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  who  crept 
into  your  home  to  devour  yon,  and  was  prevented 
only  by  lack  of  i>[)portunity  !  I  have  eaten  your 
bread  and  taken  yimr  gifts,  conscious  all  tlio  while 
that  I  deserved  only  your  hatred  and  execration. 
Well,  you  see  nio  at  last  in  my  true  colors,  Bruna. 
I  am  glad— glad  that  the  man  Crossley  came,  and 
forced  mo  to  toll  the  truth  !" 

Bruna  p.ncirclcd  the  girl  with  her  tender  arms. 


MOTHEli  AND  CUILO. —  GTCniKO    BY   MAItY   CAS8ATT. 


her  conscience.  Now  she  cast  two  weak  arms 
about  Bruna,  and  gapped  out  the  whole  purjwse 
which  had  Gist  brought  her  to  the  Crag.  On  one 
point  only  she  preserved  silence — her  unhappy 
passion  for  Oabricl  Ferris.  Bruna  tried  to  si- 
lence tlie  penit^'ut,  and  failing  in  that,  listened 
in  niiito  astonishment. 

"  Vou  ])eroeive,"  shuddered  Edtlicr,  with  misor- 
ablo  self-loathing,   *'that  I  am  a  hypocrite,   a 


'•  I  forgive  yon  fully,  entirely^  Esther,"  she 
said.  *'  I  know  Mark  Daryl  and  his  methods  ;  I 
also  know  yon^  and  I  tell  you  jdainly  that  yon 
wrong  yourself.  Under  the  most  favorable  elr- 
cnmstancos  you  would  never  have  harmed  a  hair 
of  my  head  I  Why,  only  to-night  yon  Hung  your- 
self voluntarily  betwixt  mo  and  death — tluit  one 
act  wipes  out  all  previous  errors.  Wo  will  never 
talk  of  the  matter  again.    From  this  liour  I  mean 
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to  love  yoa  with  double  devotion.  Now,  not  an- 
other word,  or  Mr.  Lithgow,  who  has  voluutered 
to  take  care  of  your  wound,  will  be  very  angry 
with  me.  Safety  reigns  once  more  at  Crag  Head, 
80  go  to  sleep  in  peace,  dear." 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  Esther  nestled  down  in 
her  pillows.  Bruna  stole  softly  away  from  her, 
and  descended  the  stair  in  time  to  open  the  hall 
door  to  Lithgow'a  knock.  She  had  gathered  up 
her  loose  hair  in  a  huge  knot.  A  silver  girdle 
held  the  blue  robe  in  place  about  her  slim  waist. 
Her  eyes  were  radiant.  She  moved  lightly,  joy- 
ously. 

*'  I  could  not  return  to  the  Hollow  without 
tipeaking  a  few  words  to  you,'*  said  Lithgow;  and 
lie  went  with  her  into  the  old  parlor,  where  the 
last  embers  of  the  evening  fire  still  made  a  gleam 
of  crimson  through  the  ashes.  On  the  mantel  a 
lamp  burned.  By  its  light  his  face  looked  preter- 
uatnrally  grave. 

'^  By  what  means  did  that  fellow  deceive  you 
so  thoroughly  V*  he  usked. 

She  told  him. 

*'  Mark  Daryl  coached  him  well,"  said  Lith* 
gow  ;  "  but  for  the  whisky  bottle  Mr.  Crossloy 
might  have  done  his  master  credit.  Your  bold- 
ness in  that  interview  at  the  Fisherman's  Uest 
probably  inspired  Daryl  with  this  plan  of  vens^c- 
ance.  He  must  have  known,  for  he  is  no  Um\, 
that  a  fellow  like  Crossley  could  not  long  deceive 
you.  To  frighten  and  hnmiliate  you  for  a  season 
seems  to  have  been  his  main  design." 

She  threw  up  her  rounded  chin. 

"One  thing  is  certain — my  nncle  will  not  at- 
tempt to  scare  me  a  second  time  with  the  same 
bo^y.  After  Mr.  CVossley's  discomfiture  I  arn 
likely  to  enjoy  a  little  pence,  am  I  not  ?" 

Lithgow  looked  greatly  ruffled. 

*'  I  dare  not  speak  positively  on  any  matter  that 
relates  to  Mark  Daryl."  He  snatched  her  sud- 
denly to  him,  and  held  her  by  her  lissome  waist. 
**  Bruna,  in  the  church  porch  this  morning  you 
forbade  me  to  talk  of  love  for  the  present.  And 
why?  Because  you  fancied  that  a  man  calling 
himself  your  husband  was  lurking  about  Crag 
Head,  threatening  to  claim  you.  The  denoue- 
vieni  of  to-night  takes  from  my  lips  the  seal  you 
imposed.  Now  I  must  speak.  You  heard  all 
IVossley  said  ?" 

"Yes,  yes." 

**  Then,  listen  and  believe  me,  Bruna — first  of 
all,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  believe  me.  I  de- 
mand it.  Love  without  trust  is  a  shadow  without 
substance.  There  is  no  BevU!  He  is  totally  ef- 
faced. The  person  who  bore  that  name,  and  who 
"•rongod  you,  died  years  ago,  and  was  buried  he- 
ld the  poeaibility  of  resarrectiou.     I  tell  yoa 


this — I,  your  lover — and  I  swear  to  you  that  it  is 
true  !" 

His  tone  was  tragic.  In  his  gloomy  gray  eyes 
something  glittered — tears,  which,  wrung  from 
such  a  man,  meant  an  intensity  of  emotion  that 
frightened  Bruna.  She  clung  to  him  silently. 
Breast  to  breast  they  stood,  lips  meeting,  breath 
mingling. 

"  It  does  not  matter  how  I  discovered  his 
death,"  groaned  Lithgow,  "  but  I  know  of  what 
I  speak.  Darling,  precious  darling,  you  'must 
not  go  again  to  Mr.  Craven  for  helj>— you  need 
none.  I  simply  ask  you  to  let  the  past  rest  in  its 
grave.  Bevil,  the  old  associate  of  Mark  Daryl,  is 
no  more,  lie  will  never  harm  you  more.  You 
are  free  of  him — free  to  marry  me  to-morrow,  if 
you  will  !" 

He  took  her  hand  and  laid  it  on  his  heart. 
The  heavy  strokes  under  the  soft  palm  made  her 
start. 

"Jack!" 

"  It  beats  like  that  because  I  am  mad  with 
happiness.  God  is  my  witness  that  I  speak  the 
truth  to  you,  Bruna.  I  want  to  deliver  you  from 
all  your  fears — ah,  I  fancy  he  never  meant  to  pro- 
voke so  many,  tliat  poor  Buvil  !  I  cannot  think, 
he  wished  to  make  such  mischief  as  has  resulted 
from  his  one  reckless  deed.  However,  I  frame  no  * 
apology  for  him — not  I.  I  only  beg  and  entreat 
yon,  the  womuu  I  love,  to  give  me  your  trust — to 
believe  me  fully,  entirely.  I  am  hungry  to  hear 
you  say  tliat  you  believe  mo,  Bruna." 

"  I  do  believe  you.  Jack — I  do  !  I  do  !" 

"  God  bless  you  !     Bevil,  then,  is  dead." 

"  Yes." 

"And  he  will  never,  never  annoy  you  again." 

"  Since  you  say  it,  I  know  it  must  be  sd." 

"And  you  are  not  to  think  of  him  more.  He 
is  a  sort  of  dispersed  nightmare — a  bugbear  that 
we  have  quite  annihilated.  Put  all  recollection 
of  him  away  from  you  —  he  has  tormented  you 
too  long  already." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  ask,  Jack." 

"  Whatever  I  ask  ?  Ah,  Bruna,  you  make  me 
very  bold  !  Well,  then,  I  ask  you  to  marry  me. 
Do  not  start.  I  love  yon  more  than  you  can 
think  or  dream,  and  there  is  no  barrier  of  any 
sort  between  us — of  this  you  must  feel  convinced. 
Do  you  ask  why  I  did  not  tell  you  this  morning, 
in  the  church  porch,  that  Bevil  was  dead  ?  You 
might  not  have  believed  me  then.  Now  I  have 
Mark  Daryl's  testimony  to  support  my  statement. 
You  heard  Crossley  say  that  Mark  declared  bo 
was  to  pei'sonate  a  dead  man  ?  To  be  sure,  I 
cannot  set  other  proofs  before  you  just  yet — 
but " 


A  warm  glow  overspread  her  beautiful  face. 
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"I  fisk  for  no  proofs.  I  will  accept  none!" 
clie  cried.  '*  Your  word  is  enouLrli,  Jack.  To 
love  and  to  doubt  you  at  one  and  the  same  time 
is  not  in  my  heart." 

''  Darling  r 

She  gave  him  a  proud,  bright  glauoe, 

"  Being  thoroughly  }>oraimded  that  the  man 
Bevil  is  dead,  and  that  I  am  iu  every  sense  a 
free  woman,  1  will  put  away  nil  fear — I  will  re- 
member the  post  no  more^  Jack." 

lie  held  bia  bi*enth. 


*'  You  mean " 

"  Tiiat  1  give  myself  and  my  affairs  into  your 
keeping.  I  must,  iu  some  way,  show  you  that  I 
have  confidence  in  your  word/'  And  an  arch 
amile  ap{>earod  on  her  lii>s. 

'*Then  you  will  marry  tne,  Bruua  ?"  he  de- 
manded, pasdionatcly. 

'*  Did  I  uot  promise  that  in  tlie  church 
porch  ?" 

"But  when  ? — I  bate  delays,  darling — wheii  f" 

"At  any  reasonable  time,  dear  Jack." 


{To  b0  cofUinvsd.) 


A  PARTING. 


H  V    Lillian    \V  ii  n  i  n  *i . 


XjOtr,  Koof^'liy ! 

BnilBet  colorv  luitint  tba  sky, 

Aii'l  the  ]}erfi]me-ludeu  breeze. 
Briftiog  tbrouKh  ihttSQ  Hvrayitiit^  treea, 
8tirs  tli«^iu  to  fiLiiit  s^vniphoaies. 
Soti^  of  bird  by  fi>uii1ain  plnying, 
Stmsbine  o'er  the  rosott  utraying, 
None  of  thpse  tna}*  bring  delayiug; 

For  tbe  imrtinx  hour  draws  uigh. 
Love,  good -by  I 


They  may  pasH, 
Shadowlike.  o>r  meadow  grMi; 

Nt»t  to  tboHe  lost  honni  I  cling ; 
I  wuald  only  hold  one  ihiog. 
Vfon  from  pain  by  sufTcring. 
Let  me  ket^p  this  fuirer  gb*auung, 
My  ideal  uf  you — Beemiug 
Ufat,  AS  in  my  sweetest  dre»mhig. 
All  tbiugs  elne  may  fade  away — 
7'Aw  must  stay. 


Let  tbem  go! 

June*B  fair  rofiea.  wint«r*H  snoir, 

Hoant  of  sweetnuHH,  hours  of  puiiit 
Hours  that  nfi\^.T  viU  eomu  ngaln. 
And  we  mak  them  all   in  vain  I 
They  are  gone,  but  do  you  find,  love. 
Yon  CAD  pot  them  out  of  oiiud.  love? 
Can  you  leave  them  quite  behind,  lore? 

Do  1  hear  you  murmur  low, 
Let  them  go? 


But  one  ]>rayer 
LipB  may  brentbe.  or  heart  may  ahare. 
Leave  to  me  the  friend  I  knew 
In  idti&l  tmst;  keep  true 
To  thoad  iiiuis  which  bold  but  few. 
Summer  daya,  oh!  bring  your  HWi't>tufia 
Ab  ye  poas  in  uystio  fleetuebs. 
Crowning  life  with  fair  couiplfteneaa! 
Ik*  yours  all  achievement  high. 
Love,  good-by ! 


THE    EXCURSION. 

A   SKETCH   OF  GERMAN    LIFE. 
By  Professor  A.  S.  Isaacs. 

Tub  glory  of  a  Germau  town  ia  the  A  usftng,  the  the  neighboring  woods*  capture  the  opposite  clttT^, 

excursion.     As  soon  as  tlie  suininer  days  are  an*  or  bivouac  in  the  heart  of  the  meadow.    First  the 

uoiutced  the  people  are  aroused.     Tlieir  long-dor-  association  of  united  tailors' apprentices  publish 

mant  energies   revive.     Winter  clothii)g   is  laid  iu  the  Daily  Newa  the  intereatiug  infortnaliou 

aside  firmly  but  gently.    The  early  morning  hours  that  on   the  Gth  of  June,  God  willing  and  the 

invite  one  to  a  stroll,  the  long  twilight  greets  the  weather  permitting,  they  propose  to  go  on  an  ex- 

inhiibitants   aa    they  sanntcr    up  and    down   the  ciirsion.      The  next  day  the  Hociety  of  turners  sig- 

winding  promenade.     **  Wo  must  have  an  excur-  nify  througli  the  came  channel  their  intention  of 

Biou  I"  is  the  cry — not  scattered  tramping  here  visiting,  on  June  7th,  a  famous  tower  on  tiie  out- 

aud  there,  but  real,  determined  attempts  to  storm  skirts  of  the  town,  where  ample  refreshments  will 
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be  provided.  The  following  day  is  occnpied  by 
the  printers*  benevolent  orgii»ization,  wliich  an- 
nonnces  besides — what  ecstasy  I — open-air  theat- 
ricals. 

In  this  way  the  columns  of  the  daily  paper  are 
diversified  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  if  tho  weather 
bo  warm,  and  soon  the  streeta  of  tho  town  are  eu- 
livcned  by  the  appearance  of  long  carts,  gayly  fes- 
tooned, drawn  by  four  or  nioro  horses,  adorned 
with  roses  and  bright  with  small  flags.  But  tbeso 
arc  not  enough  for  your  gennir»e  exciireionifit.  A 
band  is  hired  for  tlic  day,  which  beguiles  the  time 
from  sunrise  until  the  moment  of  ueparture  by 
tnarcliing  and  countermarching,  jdaying  a  select 
rvpcrloirc  of  three  airs  with  so  much  vigor  that 
I  ho  musicians  are  fairly  blown  before  their  leal 
work  lias  begun.  Xaturally  a  crowd  gatliers,  and 
the  excursionists  assemble  from  all  quarters  in 
front  of  the  rendezvous,  a  beer  saloon.  A  few 
minutes  arc  spent  in  fastening  their  traps,  buck- 
ling on  their  aru»or  for  the  fray  ;  barrels  of  beer 
are  rolled  into  a  separate  wagon,  anil  a  wirgo  of 
sandwiches  is  deftly  stowed  away.  Then  tho  sig- 
nal is  given,  tlic  line  of  march  begins,  iirid  t)io 
carts  proceed — leisurely  at  Grst,  to  accomniodute 
the  escort  of  adult  friends  and  small  boys  innu- 
mtnible. 

But  when  once  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
are  rciu^hed  all  dignity  is  cast  asirlo.  A -new  iin- 
pulso  moves  the  throng.     The  horses  smartly  trot 


forward,  amid  loud  cheers — they  snuff  tho  clover 
from  afar. 

Tho  charm  about  a  typical  German  excursion  is 
that,  with  all  tlio  publicity,  music  and  waving' 
flags,  it  is  a  family  affair.  Tho  atmosphere  cf 
sociality  that  prevails  is  a  trin»nphant  refutnttoii 
of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of  gloom.  The 
men  are  uproarious,  the  women  all  smiles  aiit] 
ilimplea,  tho  cluldreu  ecatatic,  the  babies  blissful. 
There  is  no  disorder,  no  drunkenness,  no  oxce&ses 
of  any  kind.  At  about  H  p.ii  ,  just  after  dinner, 
tho  nhler  people  ^o  to  sleep,  tho  young  folks  play 
games  ;  and  as  for  the  babies,  those  who  are  Oased 
at  tho  unconventional  surroundings  and  i*efn6c  to 
sleep  bliuk  couiically  at  the  gay  groups  and  tho 
passing  cloud  shadows,  while  those  who  are  of  I?ss 
robust  build  contentedly  doze  and  dream,  to  the 
undisguised  satisfaction  of  tbvir  nurBcs.  Ant!  eo 
the  day  is  ^pent,  without  a  moment's  jar  or  dis- 
appointment. 

After  sunset,  as  the  shadows  climb  over  hill  and 
tree,  the  familiar  strains  of  the  approaching  baiiil 
announce  the  joyful  tidings  that  tho  cxcursiouistii 
arc  homeward  bound.  Soon  the  streets  re-echo 
with  the  tread  of  the  returning  braves,  bronzed 
and  dusty,  and  tho  whole  town  witnesses  tho  ficeno 
and  drinks  beer  in  their  honor.  Tho  celebrnnta 
ihemselvea— a  little  tired,  per  Imps — throb  with 
piido  at  tho  consciousness  of  a  day  well  spent,  and 
look  forward  with  rapture  to  the  next  excursiou. 
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6Ue   WAB  CLri'PINO    WUITE   CHRYSANTtfKMCMS   POU  THB   BRRAKPAST  TABLE." 


:MiTIiR    TARHOX'S    -MOUTH    FUR    TIK." 

IW  Cora  Brown. 

"Titbbe's  u  obnrming  little  widow. 

Who  keepg  n  candy  6bop, 
Wli«ra  nil  the  children  bay  their  ohewing  gum. 

She  mUh  tiiffy  for  n  ppnuy, 

Ilir  nn-ne  is  on  the  door — 
Oh,  theru's  music  to  (ho  face  of  Widow  Dunn  I" 


And  fio  there  was,  music  in  her  very  laugh,  uud 
it  wm  all  ti  no  abuut  tlio  chewing  gimi  and  taffy. 

In  th«  rhyme  tho  njwno  U  Dunn,  but  Mnnn 
does  just  U8  well,  and  tho  children  sang  the  words 
at  her  till  she  waa  tired  of  Itouring  llieni. 

15iit  she  never  eaid  so, 

'*  DtHir  little  Ihiiigs/'  she  would  Bay,  *' they  do 
think  it  is  euch  a  juke  !**  and  would  nod,  or  laugh 
out  of  !ier  pretty  brown  eyes,  at  them,  wiien  they 
passed  tlio  shop.  BJnging. 

Hut  alas  !  life  wasu't  all  a  joke  for  tho  little 
woman. 

There  wasn't  much  of  a  fortune  in  chewing 

gum,  and   tbougli  ehu  worked   hard   to  keep  the 

Hinall  Bliop  going,  tlicre  was  all   the  hnnaework, 

then  tlie  garden  in  tlir  Hnmmer,  and  always  Ted. 
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"  Yes,  thank  Ood,  always  Tod  !''  she  would  say, 
06  she  patted  the  smootli  black  head  and  little 
crooked  back. 

Of  course  Ted  con  Id  tend  shop  ;  it  was  such  a 
tiny  place,  he  could  reach  almost  everything  from 
his  chair  ;  hut  it  tired  him  so,  poor  little  cliap  ! 

"Oh,  mother,  what  good  (tin  I?" he  would  say, 
dismally,  when  she  would  insist  upon  his  going  to 
bed,  pale  and  shaking,  after  holding  out  too 
long. 

"For  mother  to  love,"  she  always  answered; 
and  that  comforted  him. 

"  AtkI  my  poor  boy  must  bo  a  cripple  all  his 
life  becaufie  I  am  ;wor,"  she  would  think,  bitterly, 
though  she  never  spoke  of  it  to  anyone  else,  not 
eron  Ted,     She  was  too  proud. 
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"  One  hundred  dollars  !"  She  said  tiiese  words 
80  often,  they  got  into  her  prayers,  and  once  when 
Johnny  Smith  asked  her  the  price  of  the  big  blue 
kite,  she  said^  calmly,  "One  hundred  dollars!" 
and  he  almost  fell  over  backward. 

Why,  it  was  a  fortune.  Never  did  she  expect 
to  have  that  much  money  at  one  time ;  yet  that 
was  the  snm  that  would  take  Ted  into  the  great 
hospital,  whei  3  he  might  be  mode  as  straight  and 
strong  as  other  boys. 

That  great  physician  Dr.  King  himself  had  said 
BO.  He  had  been  visiting  in  the  village,  and  saw 
Ted  one  day  when  he  came  in  to  buy  a  fishing 
line. 

"Send  him  np  to  Boston,  madam,**  said  he, 
after  he  had  examined  him  through  professional 
curiosity.  "  Nothing  so  serious  here  that  we  can* 
not  set  it  right."  And  she  had  watched  his  pro- 
fessional back  nil  the  way  down  the  street  with 
aching  eyes. 

Slie  never  to!d  Ted,  who  hated  **the  ugly  man" 
for  hitting  his  poor  back  so,  but  day  and  night 
the  words  burned  in  her  brain. 

She  wrote  and  made  all  inquiries.  Yes,  that 
was  the  price  to  be  paid,  and  it  might  as  well  have 
been  a  thousand. 

The  little  shop  was  the  front  room  of  the  very 
oldest  house  in  all  the  town. 

Years  before  Grandfather  Mnnn  had  built  it, 
filled  it  with  his  books  and  called  it  *'  his  little 
library." 

It  looked  very  much  like  a  round  collar  box,  or 
ft  slice  of  jelly  cake,  with  windows  on  two  sides, 
and  a  door  back  and  front. 

But  Grandfather  was  dead  now,  the  old  farm 
was  sold,  and  nothing. was  left  but  a  tiny  strip  of 
ground  about  this  round  house,  and  here  Ted  and 
his  mother  kept  shop. 

When  father  died  Ted  was  only  ^\e  years  old, 
and  mother  looked  like  a  girl.  Since  then,  after 
Ted  fell  out  of  that  apple  tree  and  hurt  his  back, 
and  mother  and  he  had  moved  into  the  round 
bouse,  mother  had  some  gray  hairs,  and  her  face 
wasn't  so  rosy ;  but  she  was  "  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world,"  as  Ted  always  said. 

The  honse  was  divided  into  three  parts.  "Cut 
it  just  like  a  pie,"  mother  had  told  the  carpenter ; 
"  the  front  half  for  the  shop  ;  the  other  part  into 
two  quarters,  one  for  the  kitchen,  the  other  for 
the  bedroom." 

And  here,  where  grandfather  had  stored  his 
dasty  old  books,  were  displayed  jars  of  pepper- 
mint, boxes  of  lozenges,  chewing  gum  and  a  few 
toys. 

A  little  window,  cut  in  by  the  front  door,  was 

•rwith  kiteSj  pans  of  taffy  and  bright  pin-wheel 


A  few  useful  things,  such  as  fishing  line  and 
pins,  filled  the  case  on  the  short  counter  ;  a  little 
bell  tinkled  when  you  pushed  open  the  door  ;  and 
a  sign  swung  over  it,  "A.  Muna,  Confection- 
ery," painted  in  blue  letters. 

"And  with  the  garden,  where  we  can  raise 
vegetables  and  lots  of  flowers,"  mother  had  said, 
"  we  shall  do  very  well." 

The  first  money  went  for  the  padded  chair  on 
wheels. 

"  And  now  I  can  help  !"  cried  Ted,  after  the 
first  prond  journey  through  the  three  rooms.  "  I 
can  tend  shop,  and  with  a  long-handled  shovel  I 
really  think  I  could  dig  the  garden  !"  And  he 
looked  so  happy  that  mother  smiled  brightly;  bnt 
for  some  reason,  after  she  left  him  "  to  shut  down 
that  cellar  door,"  she  buried  her  face  iu  her 
apron,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Three  years  had  gone  by  since  then,  the  little 
shop  had  paid  enough  to  keep  them  comfortable, 
bnt  that  one  hundred  dollars  was  never  out  of  her 
mind;  and  now  it  was  a  month  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

"  What  a  thankful  woman  /  should  be  if  I  only 
had  that  blessed  money  !"  thought  the  Widow 
Munn. 

She  was  clipping  white  chrysanthemums  for 
the  breakfast  table  while  the  rolls  baked,  and  a 
fragrant  odor  of  fresh  boiling  coffee  cume  out  in 
the  little  garden. 

**  Do  you  calk'late  on  that  pnnken  of  yonrn  fur 
Thaaksgiven  pies  ?"  called  a  voice  over  the  fence, 

"  Well,  I  hope  so,  Peter,"  answered  the  widow, 
looking  up  pleasantly. 

Peter  was  loag  and  lank  and  freckled,  but  his 
mild  blue  eyes  had  a  kindly  expression. 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  you  yon  needn't,"  he  said* 

*'  Well,  if  it  doesn't  turn  out  well,  no  pumpkin 
pies  then,"  laughing,  as  she  stood  facing  him. 

"  No,  you  don't  mean  that!"  in  a  sympathetic 

tone.    "  Well,  now,  ruther "  Then  he  stopped 

short  in  embarrassment.     "  They'll  have  a-plenty 
of  'em  down  to  the  store,"  h^itatingly. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  widow,  brightly  ; 
"  but,  as  I  say,  if  that  pumpkin  refuses  to  ripen, 
no  pumpkin  pies," 

"Look  er  here.  Mis'  Munn:  I've  got  a  plan. 
If  you'll  agree,  done  it  is,"  bringing  his  browa 
fist  down  with  a  thump.  "  You  'member  that 
day  you  bought  the  skillet  off  er  me,  and  1  come 
into  the  kitchen  fur  the  change  ?  Well,  yon  was 
a-bakon  pies,  and  you  offered  me  a  slice  of 
punken,  which  same  I  tuck,  and  I  ain't  never 
forgot  it." 

"  I'm  glad  you  liked  it,  Peter,"  said  the  widow, 
her  eyes  dancing  with  fun. 

"  Tve  told  more  people  'bout  that  pie  !    Ko- 


whero  /go  can  I  git  a  taatu  like  it.  '  Mia'/  saya 
I,  •  'laiu't  tho  Bamc — too  much  or  too  little  of 
soincLlien — 't:iin'b  like  the  widow's  !'" 

"  Why,  Peter,  I  feel  awfully  flattered.  You 
deserve  the  prettiest  chrysauthemum  iu  tho 
bunch,"  handing  one  over  the  fence,  which  he 
took  witii  awkward  pleasure. 

"  Well,  ne  I  waa  sayen,"  fastening  the  flower 
in  his  threadbare  coat,  ** /'m  a  lonely  critter — 
don't  hare  no  homo  comforts.  Now,  if  I  was  ter 
git  the  punken  and  fixene,  couldn't  you  uiako  up 
a  batch  of  them  pics,  and  let  me  have  a  couple  of 
'em  ?"  gazing  up  at  her  shrewdly. 

"  Why,  with  all  my  heart !"  cried  the  widow  ; 
"only  I  don't  want  you  to  provide  anything. 

"  Calk'latitig  to  make  'em  out  er  that  punken  ?" 
pointing  a  lean  linger  at  tho  green  globe. 

"Well,  it  does  look  a  little  doubtful,  doesn't 
it  ?"  an  anxious  frown  on  her  forehead  as  kIio 
ctooped  to  thump  it. 

*'  Decidedly,^'  swinging  his  long  logs  over  tho 
fenno,  and  stooping  down  beside  tho  astonislicd 
little  woman.  "'Tain't  nothen  but  punk,"  tap- 
ping it  knowingly.  '*  I  tell  you — you  tell  mo 
what  to  git,  jist  gimme  a  pie  when  you  git  done, 
and  take  the  rest  fur  yoar  trouble.  What  do  yon 
say  ?*' 

"That  those  rolls  are  burnings  sure  as  life! 
Come  round  to  tbo  kitchen  !"  and  away  she  flew, 
"  Stay  and  liave  u  cup  of  coffee  with  Ted  and 
me,"  drawing  the  pan  of  puffy  toUb  from  the 
ovcQy  while  ho  stootl  watching  her  from  the  door- 
way, "ilavo  you  got  your  wagon  with  you?" 
peeping  out  through  tho  holly hix-ks  to  where  A 
gray  horse  and  a  covered  wagon,  filled  with  bright 
tinware,  Btood  in  the  shade.  "You  go  tie  him 
and  come  back.  I'll  call  Te<I,  and  we'll  talk 
things  over/'  breaking  tho  steaming  rolls  apart, 
setting  the  flowers  by  Ted's  plate  as  ehe  did  so. 
"Company  to  breakfast,  son,"  she  called,  softly, 
as  the  sound  of  his  wheels  came  from  the  next 
room,  and  Peter's  foot  sounded  on  the  gravel. 
"Hope  you'll  like  them  as  well  as  you  did  the 
pie/'  she  said,  gayly. 

"Anything  yon  set  out  to  do  can't  bo  beat. 
Mis'  Munn,"  answered  Peter,  gallantly  ;  and  Ted 
beamed  approvingly. 

Such  a  gay  little  breakfast  as  it  was!  It  was  all 
settled  about  the  pies  before  Peter  left*  and  some- 
how his  kind,  homely  face,  and  the  look  in  In's 
eyes  when  Ted  wheeled  himself  out  in  the  gar- 
den, made  the  little  widow  take  him  into  her  con- 
iidcuce. 

Tho  jtathetic  little  story  of  the  coveted  hundred 
dollars  was  told,  and  when  she  broke  down  iu  it 
the  earueet  grasp  of  bis  hard  hand  comforted  her 
beyond  tolling. 


"  Sho,  now  I*'  he  said,  kindly.  "Don't  cry — 
you'll  git  it.  Why,  I'll  help  you — no,  no,  not 
that  way  !"  as  she  drew  back.  "I'll  do  better. 
Jist  you  leave  it  to  mc,aDd  if  next  time  I  come 
I  ain't  thought  out  a  plan  to  get  that  hundred 
dollars,  you  can  go  back  on  maken  that  pie  I" 

And  they  parted,  the  best  of  friends,  the  widow 
immensely  cheered  by  his  conifortit»g  words  ;  and 
the  tin  peddler  climbed  into  hia  wagon  with  a 
serious  look  on  his  thin  face. 

"Go  on,  Besa/' he  called,  softly,  to  the  gray 
mare.  "  We've  got  a  tough  knot  to  think  out  to- 
day, old  hidy  ;  but  we'll  do  it,  or  my  name  ain't 
Peter  Tarbo'x/' 

And  down  tho  long  road  they  went  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  the  tins  jingling  pleasantly,  catching 
the  little  sunbeams  that  shot  down  through  the 
branches,  while  Peter  whistled  absently  and  for- 
got to  call  his  wares. 

It  wiLS  a  week  before  ho  returned.  Tho  little 
shop  hud  been  closed  for  the  night,  but  a  cheerful 
light  shone  from  the  back  window. 

**  Vou  ctrLainly  do  l()ok  comf<u'table  in  here/' 
said  Peter,  after  he  had  shaken  hands  and  asked 
after  Ted.  "  Yea  ;  I'll  sit  down,  fur  I've  got  lota 
to  tell  you.  Read  that  now  !"  and  with  a  flourish 
ho  unrolled  a  long  strip  of  paper  covered  with 
writing, 

"  But  what  does  it  mean,  Peter  ?"  cried  the  be- 
wildered little  woman,  staring  down  the  long  list 
of  two  items,  while  Peter  chuckled. 

Down  one  side  was  written,  in  a  straggling 
hand  :  "1  puukcn  pie,  4  punken  pies,  a  punken 
pio,  2  punken  pies."  Opposite  to  these  was  a  list 
of  names,  with  the  figures  4*^  a^t  the  bottom. 

"I've  been  drummen  up  trade  fur  you,  and 
that's  the  result,*'  placidly  folding  one  long  leg 
over  the  other.  "  'Tain't  nothen  to  what  I  can  do 
if  ijOH-re  ekil  to  it."  And  the  widow  gazed  at  hie 
calm  face,  amazement  in  her  eyes.  '''Taiu't 
much,  but  it's  a  starter,  and  there  ain't  no  reason 
why  more  shouldn't  follow.  There's  a  good  thing 
iu  them  pies,  especially  with  Widow  Munn  at  one 
end  to  bake  'em,  and  Peter  Tarbox  at  t'other  to 
boom  *em  1" 

Then  the  whole  story  came  onfe.  Peter  had 
thought  out  his  plan  ;  with  him  to  decide  was  to 
act,  so  at  each  house  where  ho  culled  he  told  of 
the  wonderful  pies,  taking  Ids  orders  iu  his  own 
quaint  fashion  : 

"You  jist  put  your  name  down  there — that 
shows  you  mean  what  yon  say — and  I'll  guarantee 
to  bring  you  a  pie  that'll  make  your  hair  curl, 
big  as  that,  yaller  as  gold,  and  all  fur  fifty 
cents  !" 

Well,  the  result  of  a  long  talk  was  that  the 
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widow  would  undertake  to  make  all  he  could  get 
orders  for  ;  and  Peter  would  deliver  them  on  hia 
rounds,  taking  as  his  pay  *'aU  of  the  blessed  pie 
he  could  cat." 

"'Fraid  you  don't  know  what  you're  binden 
yourself  to,  Mis'  Munn/'said  he,  as  he  unhicched 
Bess.  ''Lilce  as  not  it'll  end  up  in  bein'  called 
'Peter  Puukeu  Eater/"  he  chuckled.  "Good 
night." 

In  n  small  town  news  travels  fast. 

Everyone  soon  heard  of  the  widow's  new  busi- 
ness, and  for  a  time  Ted  had  quite  a  rush  of  cus- 
tomers. 

It  had  been  explained  to  him  at  last  about  the 
doctor's  words  and  the  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
dear  boy's  white,  excited  face  and  eager  words  of 
explanation  moved  every  heart  to  sympathy. 

"I  can  help  like  fun,"  he  told  them.  "Oh, 
think  of  it !  If  wo  do  get  that  hundred  dollars  I 
may  be  jnst  as  strong  as  other  boys  !" 

Orders  came  Hying  in. 

The  minister's  wife  gave  an  order  for  three 
pics,  and  bought  a  great  package  of  sugar. 

"You  must  let  us  help  a  little,  my  dear  ;  wc 
feel  so  badly  to  think  we  never  knew  the  dear 
child  could  bo  cured  !"  said  the  good  lady. 

Neighbors  and  friends  came  with  orders  or  of- 
fers of  help  ;  and  as  for  the  pumpkins,  they  began 
to  pile  up  in  the  yard  till  they  fairly  threatened 
to  bury  the  round  house. 

"It'll  bo  all  clear  profit  if  it  keeps  on  at  this 
rate,"  declared  Peter.  "  Hope  you  won't  cut 
vour  old  friends  wlien  you  git  to  be  a  milliou- 
iiire." 

"Peter,  we  are  friends  forever!"  cried  the 
widow  ;  while  Ted  pressed  a  clove  upon  him,  and 
when  he  stooped  to  take  it  gave  him  a  shy  little 
kiss  on  his  brown  check. 

"Here's  a  letter  I  hrung  up  for  yon,"  said 
Peler ;  and  the  widow,  after  reading  it,  handed  it 
back  to  him  with  a  shaking  hand. 

"llead  it  !"  she  gasped  ;  and  Peter  read  slowly, 
aloud  : 

'*  ScAHBHAM  HouHE,  October  IBM,  18—. 

**  Mrs.  Munn,  Deah  Madam  :  This  establishment  \xm 
for  years  been  famous  for  its  pumpkin  pies.  The  stuldon 
death  of  our  old  pie  baker  compels  us  to  look  to  some  other 
source.  If  you  will  undertake  to  deliver  to  us  fifty  pies 
for  Thanksgiving  next  wc  feel  sure  oar  reput.'xtion  will  be 
safe  in  your  hands.     An  early  answer  will  oblige, 

"  Kellooo  &  Blake." 

**  iAlis*  Munn,"  cried  Peter,  "  write  and  take 
the  job  !  This  town  has  got  er  rize  up  and  pitch 
in.  I'll  go  git  some  gals  to  help  peel,  and  we'll 
keep  that  goldurned  little  stove  a-pipen  night 
and  day.  ]\yve  got  a  reputation  to  keep  up  ekil 
to  anybody's,  and  wc's  goeu  ter  do  it,  if  it  takes  a 
Icff  !" 


At  first  everything  was  confusion,  but  order 

soon    reigned   in   the  little  kitchen.     Everyone 

wanted  to  help.     Fcirmcr  Crown  sent  a  can  of 

sweefe  milk  *   the  big  bundle   of  spices  ordered 

from  the  storo  was  sent  up  without  a  bill,  with 

best  wishes  of  the  proprietor  ;  and   crusty  old 

Lawyer  Bliss  added   the  last  touch   by  buying 

three  dozen  pie  plates  from  Peter  and  delivering 

them  in  person. 

«  *  *  *  «  « 

At  last  the  great  work  was  at  an  end. 

The  widow's  tired  face  was  bent  over  the  ac- 
count book,  Ted's  thin  fingers  Avero  piling  tho 
goodly  array  of  coins  and  bills,  while  Peter  sat 
beaming  upon  them  like  tho  kindly  long-legged 
angel  he  was. 

"Next  to  mother  I  lovo  yoii  better  than  any- 
body !"  cried  Ted,  upsetting  all  his  careful  piles 
to  hug  his  friend. 

*' Ninety-three  dollars  !"  announced  tho  widow, 
"  Peter,  Iiow  can  I  ever  thank  j'ou  V  coming  over 
to  him  impulsively,  tears  of  joy  in  lier  eyes. 

'•Jist  trot  ou(  any  amount  of  pio  you  mouglit 
havo  on  hand/'  he  laughed,  hiding  his  confused 
face  behind  Ted,  "and  we'll  call  it  square." 

A  year  has  come  and  gone.  Tho  little  round 
house  is  sending  up  a  liospitablo  puff  of  smoke, 
the  white  chrysanthemums  fill  the  air  with  fra- 
grance, and  the  store  door  stands  wide  open. 

\\\\t  down  in  the  village  s\ying8  another  sign, 
"Munn  &  Tarbox,"  while  "Bakery"  comes  in 
smaller  letters  under  the  new  firm's  name,  for  tho 
little  round  house  is  no  longer  a  storo. 

Yes,  it  is  all  true,  and  a  thriving  business  the 
new  firm  does  ;  for  the  fame  of  their  bread,  rolls 
and  pies  have  spread  over  the  country. 

But  to-day  the  store  has  been  left  in  charge  of 
tho  two  assistants  ;  the  widow  is  as  busy  as  a  bee 
about  the  round  house  ;  while  Peter  haunts  tho 
railway  station,  watching  the  incoming  trains 
with  anxious  eyes. 

"  I  want  to  come  home  by  m3-.5clf,  mother/* 
writes  Ted  ;  and  mother  consents,  though  she 
can  hardly  realize  that  he  can  come  alone. 

"  If  he  is  even  able  to  walk  a  little  "  she  tells  a 
neighbor  who  has  stopped  at  the  gate,  "  I  will  bo 
satisfied.  What  a  long  year  it  has  been,  and 
what  a  glad  Thanksgiving  this  will  be  !''  turning 
to  look  with  happy  eyes  througli  tlie  open  door. 

How  cozy  it  looks,  with  its  waiting  tea  table, 
the  bowl  of  flowers,  the  brown  teapot  before  tiie 
open  fire,  and  the  little  covered  dish  ! 

She  has  made  a  hqvv  cushion  for  las  chair. 
"For,  even  if  he  is  better,  he  will  want  it  some 
of  the  time,"  she  says,  with  a  sigh. 

Tho  neighbor  has  gone  away,  and  she  stands 
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gazing  down  the  street  with  wistful  eyes.  Then 
her  heart  suddenly  beats  so  fast,  she  must  lean  on 
the  fence  for  support.  Why,  how  faint  she  feels  I 
For,  coming  toward  her,  running,  shouting,  leap- 
ing, is  a  flying  little  figure.  Racing,  "just  like 
other  boys,"  with  straight,  strong  legs  and  back  I 
*'  Oh,  just  like  other  boys  !"  She  feels  his  eager 
kisses  on  her  face,  and  conies  back  to  earth  to 
know  she  has  him  in  her  arms,  strong  and  well. 


"  Well,  since  you  will  give  me  the  credit  of  the 
hull  thing — not  that  I  deserve  it,"  says  Peter, 
modestly — "  I'll  tell  you  somethin*  mar  used  ter 
say  every  Thanksgiven  :  '  If  Peter  weren't  born 
for  nothen  better,  he  certainly  was  born  with  a 
mouth  fur  pie.'  Law  ?««,  but  it  used  to  make  me 
feel  bad  to  hear  her  ;  yet  I'll  be  goldurned  if  I 
don't  wish  she'd  lived  long  'nongh  to  see  it  don© 
some  good,  anyhow  !" 


SPORT    IN    CEYLON. 

Bv.F.  FiTZ-KoY  Dixon. 


It  has  been  said,  and,  I  contend,  with  truth, 
that  every  genuine  sportsman  is  in  his  heart  an 
ardent  admirer  of  nature  ;  and  certainly  in  Cey- 
lon, when  engaged  in  his  favorite  pursuit,  he  may 
Avithont  stint  gratify  his  love  for  the  beautiful ; 
for,  whether  he  be  following  the  hounds  in  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  higher  plains,  or  shoot- 
ing snipe  in  the  sheltered  valleys,  or  silently  mak- 
ing his  way,  rifle  in  hand,  through  the  dense  for- 
ests of  the  low  country,  he  has  ever  before  his  eyes 
the  wonderful,  ever-changing  profusion  that  nat- 
ure lavishes  upon  us  in  a  tropical  country.  Not 
without  good  reason  has  Ceylon  been  claimed  as 
the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  and  certainly,  if 
landscape  beauty  in  all  its  forms  and  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  go  for  anything,  the  claim  is  indeed 
well  founded.  Even  the  unimaginative  native  is 
not  insensible  to  the  influence  of  his  surronnd- 
ings,  as  is  indicated  by  the  nomenclature  of  cer- 
tain localities,  though  he,  like  many  before  hira, 
attributes  to  them  a  personality  that  finds  vent  in 
mythological  designation.  Surely  dead  must  be 
the  soul  of  the  man  who  could  live  there  without 
becoming  -imbued  with  that  spirit  of  awe  and 
reverence  wliich  prompted  those  words  which 
echo  his  innermost  thoughts : 

*'  These  are  Thy  glorious  vorkst  Parent  of  Good, 
Almighty,  Thine  this  nniversal  frame; 
Thus  wondrous  fair,  Thyself  how  wondrous  then!" 

It  was  my  fortune  to  spend  many  years  in  Cey- 
lon amid  such  scenery,  and  among  the  pleasantest 
incidents  I  recall  to  mind  are  the  occasional  shoot- 
ing trips  to  the  Singhalese  villages  after  snipe, 
where,  far  removed  from  civilization,  we  enjoyed 
perfect  sport  amid  n  people  whose  habits  and  cus- 
toms have  probably  remained  unchanged  from 
the  days  when  Gautama  Buddha  sat  beneath  the 
sacred  bo  tree  and  taught  the  new  truths  of  pu- 
rity and  philosophical  peace  that  have  since  spread 
over  BO  wide  an  extent.     Such  a  trip,  carried  out 


with  but  little  trouble  or  expense*  was  a  delight- 
ful change  in  the  life  on  a  coffee  estate,  which  is, 
as  a  rule,  characterized  by  an  utter  absence  of 
variety.  There  season  succeeds  season  with  re- 
lentless monotony,  each  month  bringing  its  ap- 
propriate work  ;  and  if  a  planter,  whose  neigh- 
bors are  scattered  about  often  miles  apart,  cannot 
extract  amusement  in  his  few  hours  of  relaxation 
from  his  immediate  surroundings,  his  existence 
must  be  dreary  indeed.  Every  man,  no  matter 
where  he  may  be,  ought  to  have  a  hobby,  and, 
situated  as  we  were  there, .the  possession  of  such 
an  amiable  weakness  was  a  source  of  much  pleas- 
ure and  improvement.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
should  have  done  otherwise ;  for,  surrounded  by 
ignorant  natives,  the  only  alternative  was  social 
and  moral  degradation.  But  properly  controlled, 
each  man's  natural  taste  took  a  decided  form,  and 
much  was  developed  that  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  city  life  would  never  have  been  aroused 
from  its  latent  state.  A  planter's  bungalow  indi- 
cates pretty  plainly  his  disposition,  and  it  was  in- 
teresting to  note  how  some  men  would  direct  their 
surplus  energies  toward  charming  flower  or  use- 
ful vegetable  gardens  ;  others  would  go  in  for 
poultry  and  domestic  pets ;  some  would  accumu- 
late a  respectable  library,  and  others  seek  relaxa- 
tion in  huntiug  and  shooting. 

A  Frenchman  declares  that  after  breakfast 
the  Briton  says,  "  Come,  let  us  go  out  and  kill 
something ;"  and  while  we  laugh  at  the  expres- 
sion we  admit  that  the  element  of  destructive- 
ness  porvades  in  no  small  degree  the  nature  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  whom  the  use  of  the  gun 
and  rod  is  as  inherent  as  was  that  of  the  bow 
and  sling  in  his  rude  forefathers.  Obeying,  then, 
this  instinct,  we  all  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
resources  of  a  district  in  the  way  of  game  ;  and  I 
think  that  many  of  us  look  back  on  days  spent 
toiling  along  under  a  blazing  sun  with  a  gun  and 
cartridge  bag  as  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  our 
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life,  especially  if  the  birds  were  plenty  and  we 
had  "got  our  eye  in." 

T  do  not  think  that  there  ia  anything  that  beats 
STiipo  sliooting  for  sport.  Ita  great  recommenda- 
tion Js  the  element  of  fair  play  that  surrounds  it. 
The  bird  will  too  often  outmatch  the  average 
shot — and  I  take  it  tliat  this  description  applies 
to  the  majority  of  na — and  when  we  bring  him 
down  prettily  wo  congratulate  ourselves,  for  wo 
know  wo  deserved  it.  What  ia  more  delightful 
than  to  hear  the  "  Cheep,  cheep,  cheep,**  as  a 
conple  of  snipe  get  up;  and  '*Bang!  bitnt/ 1'* — 
and  down  they  flutter,  fairly  hit  ?  To  my  mind 
the  focUng  of  gratification  is  without  equal. 

The  peculi:vr  situation  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
lying  as  it  Hoes  just  beyond  the  apex  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  India  and  constituting  the  most  soutlierly 
part  of  Asia,  seems  to  insure  a  fair  siipply  of 
Gnipe,  which  arrive  in  vast  numbers  in  their  an- 
nual migrations  from  the  colder  north,  alighting 
in  the  paddy  ficlda,  which  about  liiis  time  ufTord 
unlimited  food,  being  partly  submerged  by  the 
villagera. 

The  appearance  of  a  paddy  or  rice  field  is  so 
different  to  the  grain  fields  of  our  iiortliern 
climes,  that  a  few  words  npon  the  subject  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  Central  Province,  of  which  I  am  at 
present  writing,  the  country  is  made  up  of  hills 
and  valleys,  there  being  practically  no  levtjl  land 
whatever.  Tho  ciilLivation  of  rice,  or  j^uldy,  as 
it  is  called,  requires  that  the  seed  should  ha  sown 
and  grown  in  a  bed  of  very  soft  mud  with  the 
innximum  amount  of  moisture,  and  as  this  can 
only  be  attained  by  flooding  the  fields  with  water 
and  allowing  it  to  stand  there,  the  natural  difli- 
cuUios  are  overcome  by  terracing  the  hillsides 
into  level  steps  which  vary  in  height  and  width 
with  the  slope.  Tho  amount  of  labor  necessary 
practically  to  make  a  paddy  field  is  enormous  ; 
but  once  completed,  it  is  there  forever.  Tho  es- 
sential element  in  growing  paddy  ia  water,  and 
the  size  of  tho  field  must  be  restricted  to  the  sup- 
ply available.  All  the  larger  fields  are  by  the  side 
of  rivers  and  streams,  the  waters  of  which  are 
conveyed  by  admirably  constructed  ditches  to  the 
upper  terraces.  Each  terrace  has  a  raised  edge 
which  serves  at  once  the  purpo^  of  a  footj>ath 
and  a  means  to  prevent  tho  water  escaping  ex- 
cept under  the  direction  of  the  cultivator,  who, 
when  necessary,  makes  a  slight  opening  with  his 
hoo  and  allows  the  surplus  to  trickle  down  to  tiio 
next  level.  The  application  of  water  begins  after 
tiie  harvest  is  over,  when  the  soil  is  baked  by  the 
sun  into  a  bricklike  consistency.  After  some 
weeks,  during  which  it  has  been  absorbing  nil 
the   moisture  it  is  capable  of  holdiug,  plowing 


is  commenced.  This  is  only  practicable  on  tho 
wider  terraces  where  tho  buffaloes,  which  are  kept 
for  this  purpose,  are  able  to  turn.  The  plow  it- 
self is  tho  rudest  of  implements ;  but  as  its  use  is 
to  stir  up  the  mud  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches 
(a  cubit,  native  measure),  it  is  suitable  enough. 
No  other  animal  but  a  buffalo  could  draw  such 
an  implement  in  such  ground  ;  but  as  it  natu- 
rally, whether  in  a  tanie  or  wild  sl-ate^  lives  in 
marshy  land,  it  does  not  seem  to  find  any  difll- 
culty  iu  slowly  moving  on  with  mud  up  to  ita 
hocks.  On  the  narrower  terraces  tho  mud  is  dug 
up  and  stirred  about  with  long-handled  tools 
Eomcvvhat  rcRcmbling  a  hoo,  only  very  much 
larger  and  heavier,  culled  '*  mambaties,"  in  the 
uso  of  which  the  Singhalese  are  particularly  skill- 
ful. When  the  ground  is  once  reatly  the  water 
is  chocked  and  tho  seed  sown,  after  which  it  is 
regulated  with  care  and  discretion  until  tlie 
ripCTiitig  begins,  when  it  is  turned  off  altogether. 
In  tho  good  old  days  of  Ceylon,  when  there  was 
a  native  royalty,  the  life  of  the  people  dopoudod 
upon  tho  water  supply,  and  tho  control  and  regu- 
lation of  it  was  the  care  of  the  state.  Tho  pub- 
lic works  were  tlien  the  erection  of  gorgeous  pal- 
aces and  temples  for  the  glory  of  the  king  and 
the  priesthood,  with  here  and  there  &  reservoir,  or 
tank,  as  it  is  locally  termed,  which  watered  thuu- 
simds  of  acres  of  paddy.  Some  of  these  tanks 
are  working  to-day  under  tho  control  of  the  pres- 
ent government,  and  tho  aqueducts  were  many 
of  them  tho  work  of  those  old  bygone  tyrants, 
who  in  this  way  at  least  commemorated  their 
reigns  by  something  useful.  The  work  is  some- 
times a  matter  of  marvel  to  our  modern  engineers, 
who  cannot  understand  how,  with  tho  rude  appli- 
ances that  existed  then,  such  stupendous  under- 
takings could  have  been  carried  to  a  successful 
issue.  The  stones  used  iu  the  masonry  are  ofti'D 
absolute  monoliths,  which  could  only  be  moved 
to-day  with  the  best  of  our  machinery.  In  those 
times,  however,  it  did  not  matter  if  it  took  five 
years  or  fifteen  to  complete  a  work,  and  elephants 
and  laborers  innumerable  were  always  available  to 
execute  the  royal  will.  Thus,  when  the  king  de- 
sired to  leave  behind  him  a  memento  proportion- 
ate to  his  greatness,  he  would  often  decide  to  build 
a  tank.  A  suitable  valley  would  be  chosen,  und  a 
dam  erected  across  it  and  aqueducts  constructed, 
and  then  when  it  was  completed  the  good  deed 
would  be  inscribed  upon  the  face  of  tho  living 
rock  (as  may  be  seen  to  this  day),  and  tho  peo- 
ple would  rememl>er  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
them  by  this  particular  rajah,  and  forget  the 
cruelties  and  tyrannies  under  which  they  had 
groaned  so  long.  But  alas!  wliero  are  all  those 
mighty  works  ?    Civil  wars  und  rebellions,  witU 
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their  inevitable  accoippAaitnente,  pestilence  and 
farnitio,  reduced  tlic  oiico  euormous  po|uiIatioi)s. 
Irrigation  waa  neglected,  fields  lay  dried  np  and 
wiuste  ;  the  jungle  encroached  and  eprniig  up 
whire  so  short  a  whi!u  boforo  the  golden  grain 
had  bent  before  the  brceso ;  ihc  glory  departed  ; 
and  to-day  no  more  paddy  is  grown  than  sutliees 
for  the  mere  requircnionta  of  the  villai^eis,  the 
ouormous  quantity  of  rico  consumed  by  the  Mala- 
bar immigrant  laborers  on  the  coffee  estates  being 
all  imported.  Some  day,  perhaps,  there  will  be  a 
revival  of  the  ancient  industry,  and  the  granaries 
of  Ceylon  will  once  more  bo  overHowing  ua  in  the 
days  of  yore,  when  the  navies  of  Solomon  traded 
with  her  people  for  apes  and  peacocks  and  gold. 

People  in  a  temperate  clime  can  ecaretly  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  blessing  of  water. 
From  the  time  of  which  it  waa  written,  *•  He 
turned  the  hard  rock  into  standing  water  and  the 
flint  stone  into  a  springing  well,"  to  the  present 
day,  the  supply  of  it  has  controlled  the  destiny  of 
the  world.  There  was  an  incident  in  the  l^gvp- 
tiau  war  that  recurs  to  mo  at  the  presetit  moment 
that  ia  somewhat  iu  point.  Wiien  Arabi  Pasha 
waa  at  Tel-el-Kebir  awaiting  tlio  advance  of  the 
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British  he  took  all  possible  precautions  against  a 
successful  attack.     One  evening  be  was  on    the 
ranij)arts  in  company  with  a  >[ollaIi,  or  priest,  a 
venerable  old   man  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
great  sanctity,  liaving  lived  in  retirement  iu  tlio 
neighboring  mountains   for  many,   many   3*cars, 
subsisting  upon  tho  gifts  which  the  natives  out 
of  their  poverty  spared   him.     "See,   O   mr  fa- 
ther,"   said    Arabi    Pasha — •*  see  !     To-morrow 
night  tlie  British,  those  unbelieving  dogs.  AvilJ  cn- 
can»p  over  lliere,  by  the  Sweet  Water  Canal.      But 
bitter  shall  it  bo  for  thetn,  for  this  very  day  have 
I  causcil  it  to  be  i>olhtted  with  the  putrid  carcasses 
of  camels  and  cattle,  s[>  tliat  when  they  drink,  as 
drink  they  will,  it  shall  bo  to  their  deaths  and  tho 
army  that  is  now  advancing  ehall  before  annriso  bo 
overcome  with  the  poison,    Allah  il  Allah  !"  added 
tho  pious  Arabi.     But  his  surprise  may  bo  imag- 
ined wdieu  tlio  Mollah  turned  on  him  with  anger, 
and  said  :  "What!  my  sou,  liast  thou  dono  such 
a  thing  ?    Knowest  thou  not  that  gifts  of  God  are 
sent  alike  to   tito   just  and    tlio   wicked,    to   the 
mighty  and  to  thoso  that  are  low  ?    Beware  how 
thou  takest  from  man  God's  greatest  gift  iu  tho 
desert,  water  !     Undo  what  thou  hast  done,  lest 
evil  befall  thee.''     And  the  upshot  of  it  vnii  that 
Arabi  had  to  send  out  a  gang  of  men,  tlien  and 
there,  and  clear  out  the  obstructions  which,  with- 
out the  le:ist  doubt,  would  havo  committed  incal- 
cnhiblo  fiavoc  with  the  British  force. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  ivheu  throo  of  ns  sttirted 
out  to  shoot  over  some  jiadily  Holds  about  flftceu 
miles  distant.  Other  fields  there  were  closer  at 
hand,  but  wo  wanted  to  try  some  fresh  ground, 
and  besides  there  was  a  Buddhist  temple  avo  wero 
anxious  to  visit  in  tho  neigliborhood.  Wc  wero 
then  living  on  tho  northern  slope  of  tho  Central 
Province,  which  is  entirely  mountainous,  and  as 
wo  had  gome  ])retty  rough  country  to  cross,  wo 
made  an  early  start,  eo  as  to  reach  our  destination 
before  the  sun  gob  too  hot.  It  waa  getting  liglit 
as  we  topped  a  ridge  which  commanded  a  fnll 
view  of  tho  low  country.  We,  being  compam. 
lively  higii  np,  enjoyed  tho  breaking  day  whilst 
the  distant  low  country  lay  yet  in  iho  embrace  of 
night.  Kapidly  the  cast  grew  brighter,  tho  clotids 
turning  f):)iii  crimson  to  gold  us  the  sun  roso 
higher  and  nearer  the  horizon  ;  then  all  at  onco 
there  came  a  sparkle,  and  tho  bright  rays  onca 
more  illuminated  the  land,  tip[>ing  the  mountain 
peaks  with  their  railiance.  Faraway  to  tho  north 
tho  dense  jungle  hiy  under  a  fleecy  covering  of 
mist,  out  of  which  hero  and  there  roso  a  hill,  liko 
a  sharp  rock  in  a  sea  of  foam,  now  tinged  in  tho 
morning  sun.  Wo  recognized  near  us  Xalandi, 
from  whose  caverned  cliffs  blue  pigeons  occasion- 
oily  visited  ns,  adordiug,  let  lue  add,  admiralile 
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Sport  when  tlioy  gave  ns  a  chanoo  ;  fiirtlier  nwny 
w:u  Dambiilla-gallu,  an  enormous  fikull-shaped 
rock,  cbleljiatod  for  its  BuddfuAt  slirinos,  liol- 
lowtnl  out  in  bygone  ages  by  i)iou8  monks,  and  yet 
inliabited  by  some.  FurLlier  still  we  could  sen 
Ouiiiier's  C'oigne,  bo  named  by  the  garrison  of 
Ti'jnconialoo  for  iU  unmiatak- 
ablo  Bliiipo.  and  then  tlio  liori- 
zmi  nit] led  into  aerial  gray 
beyond  our  ranger  of  vision. 

Regaining  our  wind,  whicli 
li:ul  been  soineHliat  tried  by 
the  \>y\\\  lip  the  hill,  we  started 
on  again.  Wo  were  well  pro- 
vided for  the  trip,  as  we  liad 
l)een  contenipluliiig  it  for 
eonie  time  past.  We  each 
Imd  a  cooly  carrying  a  box  of 
clotlies,  etc.,  and  a  podhfutiy 
A  boy,  to  pick  up  game  and 
make  himself  generally  use- 
ful. Wo  had,  besides,  sent 
on  ahead  the  essentials  for 
the  caro  of  the  inner  man,  for 
atthungh  there  may  be  many 
vhu  are  content  to  take  jut; t 
what  they  can  get  in  the  wjiy 
of  grub  on  occasions  like  this, 
•\vc  did  not  believe  in  it.  I 
have  tried  shooting  trips 
under   many  couditioiif,  and 


have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  more  com- 
fortable yon  are,  compatible  with  your  circum- 
stances, tlio  better  you  enjoy  yourself  ;  aiid  surely 
life  is  full  enough  of  hardship  aud  toil  without 
our  voluntarily  hnnlening  ourselves  with  more. 
Adopting,    therefore,    this    principle,    our    l>oy8 
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took  good  care  to  pack  up  such  little  creatare 
comforts  and  odds  and  ends  that  each  thought 
his  master  would  want,  things  insignificant  in 
themselves,  bnt  which  men  know  so  well  how  to 
appreciate  after  a  hard  day's  work  ;  and  whether 
your  sport  be  in  the  Highlands  with  the  luxury 
of  the  shooting  box  to  fall  back  upon,  or  whether 
it  be  a  log  shanty  in  America,  or  a  tent  or  travel- 
er's bungalow  in  the  tropics,  believe  me  that  you 
will  shoot  better,  sleep  better  and  feel  better, 
and  derive  more  benefit  in  every  way,  by  continu- 
ing to  practice  those  little  habits  of  comfort-and 
ease  that  you  have  insensibly  acquired,  and  which 
all  go  to  make  up  your  daily  life.  General  Wolse- 
ley's  campaign  kit  is  said  to  be  a  toothbrush,  a 
spare  shirt  and  pair  of  socks  ;  and  although  he  is 
to  be  rcspeoted  for  his  moderation,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose he  has  quite  as  much  comfort  as  the  newly 
joined  sub  who  takes  all  that  the  regulations  per- 
mit him. 

Our  way  lay  for  some  distance  along  the  side 
of  the  hill  where  we  had  our  cattle  driven  for 
pasturage.  The  road  was  but  a  mere  track  worn 
out  of  the  surface  by  the  hoofs  of  the  animals, 
and  deepened  by  the  heavy  ruins  until  it  formed 
in  many  places  a  rut  a  couple  of  feet  deep.  It 
was  pretty  steep,  aud  we  went  on  making  time, 
though  we  could  scarcely  help  wondering  what 
the  return  journey  would  be  like,  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred or  two  thousand  feet  of  a  climb  is  no  joke 
at  the  end  of  a  wearisome  day's  tramp.  On  we 
went,  and  soon  the  jungle  began  to  appear — at 
first  4n  scattered  bushes  and  clumps,  and  at  last 
in.,  an  ir^penetrable  wall  of  thicket  interlaced 
w^th  creepers  and \bound 'together  with  thorny 
slurubs  that  effectually  dispelled  any  idea  of  wan- 
dcfring  off  the  track,  had  one  been  so  disposed. 
We  now  struck  a  village  road  which  was  some- 
what better,  having  been  in  use  long  enough  for 
all  stumps  or  ordinary  obstacles  to  disappear. 

^The  path  was  walled  in  on  either  side  by  dense 
vegetation,  which  prevented  any  circulation  of 
the  air.  The  heat,  which  we  found  intense, 
seemed,  however,  to  suit  the  many  forms  of  lower 
life  that  we  saw  on  all  sides  of  us.  On  the  rocks 
were  lizards  baRking  in  the  sun,  glistening  like 
jewels,  with  hero  and  there  at  the  extremity  of 
a  branch  a  cliamelcon  snapping  down  the  flies 
and  other  insects  whicli  approached  him,  attracted 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  colors.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  female  of  this  species  is  devoid  of  the 
power  to  change  color,  and  is  as  humble  and  un- 
assuming as  her  lord  is  gorgeous  and  warlike,  for 
tlie  males  have  terrific  combats,  as  is  evinced  by 
the  tailless  conditio?!  of  many  of  them.  Butter- 
flies floated  lazily  in  the  still,  hot  air — dozens  of 
varieties  that  we  had  never  seen  before,  and  which 


would  have  driven  an  entomologist  crazy  with  ex- 
citement. Some  of  the  swallow-tailed  ones  were 
perfectly  lovely,  but  we  could  only  pass  on  and 
admire  them,  for  we  had  no  means  of  guarding 
them  from  the  ants,  which  would  have  assuredly 
carried  them  off  had  we  caught  any  specimens. 
Now  and  again  a  mongoose  or  other  small  animal 
would  run  out  on  the  path  ahead  of  us,  and 
on  catching  sight  of  our  party  dart  back  to  the 
safety  of  the  jungle  ;  whilst  birds  of  all  colors, 
from  the  tiny  sunbird  to  the  golden  oriole,  flut- 
tered overhead.  The  whole  walk  was  one  of  in- 
tense interest,  and  the  most  apathetic  of  observ- 
ers could  scarcely  help  being  attracted  by  the  ob- 
jects around  him.  Some  of  the  wild  flowers  were 
very  lovely.  The  Gloriosa  superba,  a  creeper 
with  flowers  like  tongues  of  flame,  appeared  here 
and  there,  whilst  the  laburnumliko  blossoms  of 
the  cassia,  Avith  its  extraordinary  seed  pods,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  ebony  rulers,  relieved 
the  somewhat  monotonous  green  of  the  jungle. 
The  occasional  gliding  form  of  a  snake  made  ns 
walk  somewhat  carefully,  for  where  so  much 
small  life  exists  food  in  plenty  abounds  for  rep- 
tiles. 

Presently  the  scrub  opened,  and  wo  came  upon 
our  first  paddy  [field,  aud  as  out  path  lay  along 
one  side  of  it  we  took  our  guns  from  the  podiyans 
and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  anything  that 
might  give  us  a  chance.  The  field  was  pretty 
well  soaked  with  water,  and  although  we  had  not 
time  to  walk  it  up  properly  we  did  not  like  to 
pass  it  by  untried.  It  was  a  small,  rather  nar- 
row field,  with  numerous  high  terraces  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  giving  poor  chances,  as  we  were 
80  often  climbing  step  after  step.  We  had  scarcely 
gone  ten  yards  when  "  Whir-r-r  !"  up  got  a  snipe, 

and  then  another.    K fired  at  one  and  missed. 

L- and  I  divided  the  honors  of  the  other,  both 

having  tried  for   it.     K then    retrieved   his 

laurels  by  bagging  with  his  loft  another  which 
rose  almost  immediately.  The  next  eight  or  ten 
terraces  were  crossed  without  any  result,  and  then 
we  bagged  a  couple  of  brace  more,  by  which  time 
we  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the  field.  We  did 
not  stop,  having  no  more  time  to  spare,  but  went 
on,  well  satisfied  with  ourselves  having  broken 
the  "duck's  egg." 

After  a  couple  of  hours'  steady  walking  we 
crossed  a  stream  about  forty  yards  wide.  It  was 
very    shallow,    barely    reaching    to    our    knees. 

K here  potted   a  beautiful    kingfisher,   all 

turquoise  and  white.  It  was  afterward  carefully 
skinned,  and  went  to  the  old  country  in  the 
next  home  letter  as  a  memento  of  our  trip.  We 
were  glad  to  bathe  our  heads,  as  the  heat  was 
terrible.     Anything  of  this  sort  was  a  relief  in 
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a  tomperature  where,  after  exposure,  the  back  of 
the  liautl  BiiiolU  like  ecurcheil  linen. 

We  were  uboiit  Hve  miles  from  our  ilestination, 
and  were  not  sorry  to  see,  by  occasional  glimpses 
of  paddy  fields  here  nnd  there,  tliat  we  wero  get- 
ting once  more  into  cultiviitrd  laud.  At  loiigth, 
after  a  stiff  pull  up  a  rocky  path,  we  reached  a 
6i\mmit,  whence,  craving  down  into  the  valley 
beyond,  wg  saw  signs  of  the  village  we  were  mak- 
ing for.  Tlicre  was  no  lionse  visible  anywhere, 
the  dense  foliage  concealing  all  signs  of  habita- 
tlon,  the  roof  of  a  temple  in  the  distance  alone 
relieving  the  eye.  But  there  wero  cocoanut, 
nreca-nut  and  pittool  palms,  and  we  could  hear 
Ihe  rattle  of  tlie  wooden  bell  hung  round  the 
neck  of  some  buffalo  cow.  Following  the  track, 
wo  passed  in  a  little  while  from  the  jungle  to 
cultivated  land.  First  there  came  a  patch  of 
yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  then  wo  entered  a 
clump  of  jak  trees,  whose  enormous  fruit  hung 
cuspended  from  the  trunks  and  limbs,  nature  evi- 
dently knoiving  that  the  smaller  branches  wero 
incapable  of  sustaining  any  such  ponderous 
weight,  for  a  large  fruit  will  ofteu  weigh  thirty 
or  forty  pounds.  Then  there  were  the  kakko,  or 
candle-nut  trees,  whinh  grow  around  every  Sin- 
ghalese village,  and  from  which  a  coarse  oil  is  ex- 
tracted. As  we  approached  the  Iiouses  we  saw 
the  graceful  brea(Jfruit  trees,  laden  with  fruit, 
testifying  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  AVho  could 
gaze  on  such  a  sight  without  recalling  Byron's 
lines  ? — 

*<  Tho  broad  tree,  which,  vithcnit  the  plowshare,  ^eldB 
The  nnreap'd  harrest  of  unfurrow'd  fiohlH, 
And  bakea  its  iinndalteratcd  luaves, 
Without  a  fumuco,  in  nnpnrchua'd  groves; 
An.i  flinj^s  off  famine  from  its  fertilo  breast — 
A  prioeleas  markol  for  a  gatliering  gnest." 

Mangoes,  plantains  aud  otlier  fruit  trees  grew 
thick  together,  producini^  a  gloomy  way  through 
which  the  path  wound.  We  took  off  our  iielraots 
to  enjoy  the  shade  and  the  delightful  breeze, 
which,  blowing  off  the  adjacent  fields,  bore  to  us 
the  familiar  scent  of  tlio  coffee  blossom.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  coffee  growing  under  the  eluule 
of  the  taller  trees,  flourishing  with  apparently 
complete  freedom  from  tho  dreadful  blight  which 
liaa  practically  ruined  the  coffee  industry  of  Cey- 
lon. We  could  not,  as  planters,  help  casting  a 
professional  eye  around  and  giving  vent  to  the 
opinion  that  after  all,  perhaps,  this  waa  the  best 
way,  and  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  spent  anuually  in  high  cultivation  was  a 
mistake.  Our  conversation  was  put  an  end  to  by 
our  arrival  at  a  group  of  two  or  three  houses,  a 
portion  of  tho  village.  Tho  houses  were  built 
with  mud  walla  aud  thatched  roof,  with  generally 


a  pumpkin  vine  trailing  over  it.  The  floors  were 
smooth  with  fresh  cow  dung,  which,  I  may  add, 
forma  a  perfectly  clean,  iiealthy  surface,  free  from 
any  nnpleasjint  odor,  and  what  is  of  great  consid- 
eration, it  keeps  off  fleas  aud  ticks. 

iVomon  were  at  work,  Bonie  pounding  paddy  to 
get  the  husk  off,  transforming  it  iutorico  ;  others 
were  cooking  in  the  veranda,  over  pots  supported 
on  three  Btonca,  the  smoke  finding  its  way  otit  as 
best  it  could.  Bright-eyed,  copper-skinned  chil- 
dren ran  off  from  their  play  in  pretended  alarm 
at  the  approach  of  the  Mahaihvif*yas,  unwontoJ 
visitors  in  t)»ese  jiurts,  at  whom  their  mothers  anq 
aunts  gazed  with  approving  smiles.  All  seemed 
peaceful,  and  naturally  tho  thought  suggested  \U 
self  that  here  at  least  one  migiit  find  rest  from 
the  cares  of  the  world.  But  alas  for  the  thought ! 
The  Singhalese  are  tho  most  litigious  of  people, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  family  but  lias,  or  contem-t 
plate^i  having,  an  interesting  lawsuit  with  its  next- 
door  neighbor.  Quiet  and  industrious,  they  have 
ncveriholL'Ss  a  great  idea  of  their  rights,  aud  a 
very  little  suffices  to  send  tlicm  to  a  proctor  who 
fattens  upon  their  weaknesses,  where  a  dozen 
words  of  advice  ought  to  set  the  matter  in  dispuld 
right. 

We  passed  on,  and  presently  the  |)ath  led  us  to 
the  edge  of  the  paddy  field  which  lay  below  us, 
and  we  suddeuly  came  upon  the  interesting  sight 
of  thresliing  tho  grain,  A  circular  place,  tliirty 
feet  across,  had  been  hollowed  out,  and  in  it  a 
quantity  of  sheaves  thrown,  over  which  four  or 
five  buffaloes  were  tramping,  whilst  two  or  three 
boys  kept  them  moving  around,  yelling  at  them 
at  the  ])itt:h  of  their  voitres.  >Ve  could  not  help  ob- 
serving that  the  injunction  '^  Muzzle  not  the  ox 
that  treadeth  out  thy  corn  "  was  not  regarded 
here,  for  every  time  a  beast  took  a  mouthful  one 
of  the  littlo  drivers  caught  him  a  lick  over  the 
mu/zle  th:tt  made  the  cluoisy  animal  shake  his 
great  head  and  snort  in  disapproval.  Here,  seated 
on  the  bank,  watching  the  scene,  were  a  dozen 
villagers,  and  with  them  our  grub  coolies,  all 
busily  engaged  in  chewing  betel  and  areca  nut^ 
and  enjoying  themselves  to  their  heart's  content. 
Oh  !  the  dark-skinned  worker  enjoys  a  loaf  in  the 
sun  just  us  much  as  his  white  bn)tlier  :  they  nieot 
on  common  ground  there,  at  any  rate.  As  soon 
as  we  appeared  they  all  jumped  np  and  were  at 
once  tremendously  active,  each  shouting  direc- 
tions to  his  fellow,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind. 
Accompanied  by  our  grinning  escort,  who  fell 
to  the  rear,  gossiping  with  owr  podtyans^  we  jiro- 
ceeded  to  the  place  selected  for  us  to  stay  in. 

L and  I,  who  employed  Singhalese  boys,  had 

sent  them   on  ahead   to  make  provision  for  our 
coming.      This  they  had  found  no  difficulty  in 
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doing,  and  had  eecnred  comfortable  f|«arter8  for 
us.  A  fiingle-rooiiRMl  lint,  clean  and  airy,  awaited 
QB,  and  with  our  camp  beds  aud  n  hammock  we 
anticipated  a  pleasant  time  of  it.  An  improvised 
t;iblo  of  boards,  covered  witli  a  snowy  clotb  witli 
tho  parajiliernalia  for  breakfast,  reminded  us  lliat 
wo  were  very  hnngry. 

Every  viWage  bonsta  of  one  or  two  excellent 
bathing  places,  for  tho  Singhalcf^e  are  a  very 
cleanly  race.  If  no  natural  stream  exists  water 
IB  brought  from  the  aqiiednct  to  a  Hpont  formed 
from  a  ecotion  <if  a  kittool  palm,  arranged  so  that 
tho  torrent  sliall  fall  iijx»n  the  liead  of  the  batlu-r 
standing  beneath  \i.  The  B]»ont  we  patronized 
was  very  prettily  situated.  It  was  in  a  ravine, 
overshadowed  by  a  iioblo  tamarind  tree,  through 
wliose  delicate,  acaclaliko  foliago  tho  Eunshino 
shimmered^  robbed  of  all  its  fiercenesa.  A  rough 
rubble  wall  and  a  jdantain  grove  gave  the  spot 
complete  privacy.  Under  such  conditions  one 
could  pass  the  hot  hours  of  tho  day  in  great  com- 
fort, and  after  enjoying  onrselvea  hero  wo  re- 
turne<l  to  our  quarters  to  partake  of  the  break- 
fast wliieli  our  boys  hwl  prepared  for  u«. 


IIow  good  everything  was  !  Apart  from  onr  ap- 
[Mstites,  whicli  mado  us  keenly  appreciative  of  ail, 
it  was  the  very  freshness  of  tho  food  which  con- 
stituted its  greatest  charm.  The  vegetables  wcro 
jirobaUIy  just  jiullcd  from  the  garden  an  hour 
ago,  the  fic^h  caught  that  morning  in  the  Btrcani 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  aud  tho  rice  fresh  fro:u 
the  threshing  floor.  Tliis  last  was  very  difTcrcnt 
from  the  atnlf  wo  buy  here.  Kuoh  grain  was 
fat  and  bursting  like  a  now  potato,  not  bleached 
white,  but  with  a  delicato  piece  of  the  ruddish 
nncler  skin  adhering  to  it.  And  then  the  fruit — 
orangee,  not  yellow,  but  a  pale  green,  just  plucked 
from  the  tree,  wiiilo  a  pineapple  iit  for  the  Queen 
reminded  us  that  wo  had  often  heard  that  a  Sin- 
ghalese village  was  the  best  place  to  find  such 
fruit.  During  our  stay  hero  wo  lived  on  the 
produce  of  the  chose,  8ni]'>6  and  pigeons,  served 
in  many  ways.  Curry  of  course  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  menu  ;  and  there  in  its  native 
homo  curry  is  curry,  not  merely  a  stew  with  a 
yellow  powder  bpriukled  in  it,  but  a  couipoaition 
of  savory  meat  such  as  Abraham  loved.  I  really 
believe  that  the  love  of  rtirry  is  at  the  bottom  of 
tiic  longing  of  all  Anglo-Indiana  to  return  to  the 
land  of  their  sojourning.  The  insipid  cookery  of 
tlie  Nortli  pulls  upon  tho  palate  accustomed  for 
long  years  to  the  seasoning  of  a  deft  chef,  to 
whom  cookery  is  an  art  liot  to  be  excelled  by  an^ 
Fronchman. 

Toward  the  cool  of  tho  afternoon  we  prcparetl 
to  start  out  again.  Wo  knew  tinit  there  wgi*o  a 
good  many  leeches,  and  prepared  for  them  ac- 
cordingly. These  little  pesLs  arc  one  of  the  draw- 
bucks  of  shooting  in  tlio  hill  country  of  Coylon. 
Ko  thicker  than  a  darning  needle  at  first,  they  iu 
a  very  few  moments  distend  themselves  with  tho 
blood  of  their  vit^tini  to  tho  sizo  of  an  olive,  when 
tliey  drop  off  ;  and  then  comes  the  irritation  of  tlio 
bile,  wliiuii  itches  intolerably.  People  with  poor 
blood  sulTer  very  much  from  the  after  effects, 
Iheir  limbs  swelling  up  and  ulcerating.  The  best 
thing  iji  to  wear  l^'ceh  gaiters,  that  is,  stockings 
made  of  cotton  cloth  pulled  on  over  tlic  socks 
and  tied  tight  under  tho  knee.  Those  will  effect- 
ually keep  them  olT,  and  Ihcy  do  not  often  climb 
higher.  Thus  guarded,  and  with  our  cartridge 
bags  widl  filled,  we  started  out,  aocomp:\nied  by 
our  podit/an^.  The  sport  wna  excellent.  Of 
course  wo  niisscnl  a  number  of  birds,  but  then  we 
bagged  a  goo»l  many.  In  lino  we  nnirclied  up 
the  first  Iiehl  we  camo  to,  carefully  working  it, 
leaving  not  a  terrace  untried.  Kvery  few  minutoa 
u  bird  would  get  up,  and  otm  or  another  of  ns 
would  get  a  shot  at  it.  T\\q  ftOfHt/ans  carried  e;ich 
a  snipe  stick,  that  \a,  a  slat  with  a  slit  cut  down 
the  middle  of  it  longitudinally,  into  wliich  by  a 
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circular  opening  at  one  end  they  BlippeJ  a  binl 
as  pi(rketl  up.  tlie  slit  jn&t  fitting  its  slctidor  nock, 
llip  larger  liead  preventing  it  from  escaping. 
After  ft  conple  of  hours  in  this  wc  Btriick  across 
for  a  small  field  about  a  milo  olT,  wliich  wo 
reached  by  a  track  through  tlic  jungle.  U'he  stin 
was  getting  low,  and  we  nither  hurried  over  the 
ground,  thereby,  perhaps,  losing  severiil  shots  wo 
onght  to  liavo  taken  ;  but  as  wo  intended  revisit- 
ing the  locality  we  did  not  mind  very  much.  The 
birda  wero  fairly  tamo  and  rose  well  in  the  dis- 
Innco,  and  if  they  escaped,  settled  not  eo  fur  off 
but  that  wc  could  t:ikc  theui  m  onr  liuo  of  niainli. 

There  is  rallier  a  curious  f,u:L  which  luia  doubt- 
less attracted  the  attention  of  most  sportsmen, 
that  some  paddy  fields  have  a  discoloration  in  the 
water,  evidentlv  due  to  a  deposit  of  forruginous 
iiKitter,  wiiirh,  indeed,  can  be  seen  adiiering  to 
the  stalks  and  roots  of  plants  growing  in  it  in  rusty 
scum  and  sudirncnt;  aud  wlierever  this  is  appar- 
ent snipe  are  conRpicnoiis  by  their  absence.  I 
suppose  that  the  minenil  matter  destroys  the  food 
of  the  snipe;  but  bo  this  as  it  may,  however 
promising  a  field  may  otherwise  look,  it  is  labor 
thrown  away  to  walk  it  over  if  showing  signs  of 
lliis  rust. 

It  W!i3  dark  when  v.'o  reached  home,  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  our  labors,  and  after  getting  rid 
of  the  result  of  the  afternoon's  wiulJng,  wg 
donned  our  pyjamas,  when  wo 
M'ero  really  for  dinner.  The 
meal  over,  each  retired  to  his 
conch,  where  amid  curling 
clomls  of  smoke  wo  whilcd 
the  evening  away,  cheered 
with  just  a  "wee  drappie" 
to  keep  off  rheumatism.  How 
pleasutit  it  is  to  be  in  company 
with  others  where  conversa- 
tion requires  no  effort,  but 
sustains  itself  in  an  easy  man- 
ner without  fiagging  ! — some- 
thing peculiar,  1  take  it,  to  the 
nnde  sex  in  llieir  after-dinner 
moments,  when  at  peace  with 
nil  the  world. 

AVe  were  much  interested 
in  I  lie  strange  articles  hanging 
around  us  on  the  smooth 
walls.  These,  by  the  by,  wero 
of  mud,  but  whitened  with  a 
Avash  of  a  certain  clay  which 
abounds  there,  and  kitowu 
as  "kirri-mettia"  (literally, 
milky  eiirth),  the  true  name 
of  wiiich,  however,  is.  I  be- 
lieve, kaolin.     The  owner  of 


tlio  house  was  a  man  who  hud  evidently  gath- 
ered many  things  around  him  which  would  natu- 
rally make  him  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends.  First,  thero  was  liis  gun,  a  donUle-bar- 
rellcd  No.  10,  with  which,  doubilosa,  he  did  a  lot 
of  potting.  Then  there  was  a  fishing  net,  with 
mesh  and  skein  for  repairing  it.  Then  a  couple 
of  ancient  spears,  willi  artistically  shaped  heads 
and  ]i:iintod  shafts,  for  use,  iloubtless,  in  religions 
festivals  and  processions.  Also  a  tomtom,  ujion 
■wliich  probably  he  was  a  skillful  performer  ;  and 
besides  tliis.  a  fiute,  or  fiageolct,  made  of  bamboo, 
the  notes  of  which  are  soT^ften  lieard  around  a 
village.  This  instrument  wus  pierced  on  a  minor 
scale,  aa  wo  found  on  trying  it.  It  lias  been  as- 
serted that  alt  uncivilized  races  Imvo  tlicir  music 
in  the  minor  hey,  nnd  tliat  tho  major  \i  a  sign  of 
develojiment  beyond  their  capacity,  AVhether 
this  bo  h'uo  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  I  recall 
certain  native  airs  in  a  minor  key  which  I  have 
often  heard,  and  which  sounded  very  pretty  in 
the  distance  on  a  still  evening. 

Tho  next  morning,  before  wo  were  up.  a  villacrer, 
who  had  been  drawing  toddy  from  tho  kittool 
palms  visited  us  with  a  chattyfnl.  This  so-called 
toddy  is  really  the  sap  of  the  tree,  which  is 
destined  by  nature  to  nourish  aud  develop  the 
flower  and  fruit.  Mnii,  however,  diverts  it  to  his 
own  use.     lie  climbs  up  tiio  tree,  chooses  a  btid. 
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or  spathe^  before  it  opens,  slices  oft  the  tip,  bends 
it  down,  and  hangs  under  it  an  earthen  pot,  or 
chatty,  into  which  the  sap  drips.  This  ho  collects 
twice  a  day.  Squirrels,  ants,  bats  and  flying  foxes 
all,  however,  demand  a  toll  upon  the  cluvtty,  and 
sometimes  get  drowned,  or  break  the  chatty  in 
their  enaeavors  to  escape  after  having  fallen  in. 
Brawn  fresh  from  the  palm,  toddy  is  very  refresh- 
ing ;  kept  ;i  little  while,  it  acquires  a  briskness  ap- 
proaching ginger  beer  ;  and  finally,  when  allowed 
to  ferment,  yields  a  most  intoxicating  liquor 
known  as  arrack,  a  very  large  quantity  of  which  is 
produced  in  the  country,  and  upon  which  the 
government  naturally  levies  a  royalty. 

In  the  present  instance  the  toddy,  or  "telege," 
as  it  is  called,  was  harmless  enough,  and  we  found 
a  long  draught  of  it  particularly  refreshing  after 
the  close,  hot  night,  for  a  native  house  is  not  built 
with  a  view  to  ventilation. 

By  the  time  we  were  dressed  the  boys  had  coffee 
ready  for  us,  and  witli  some  of  the  native  cakes 
hot  from  the  pan,  nith  the  accompaniment  of 
bananas,  or  plantains,  as  wo  call  them  out  there, 
we  were  ready  to  start  once  more.  There  was  a 
large  field  close  by  which  we  knew  would  occupy 
the  most  of  our  time  that  morning,  and  this  we 
reached  by  following  the  aqueduct  to  the  place 
whence  it  left  the  stream,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  was  our  ground.  We  were  not  disap- 
pointed ;  the  birds  were  plenty,  and  we  shot  well. 
This  time  we  varied  our  bag  somewhat  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  doves,  and  hearing  a  great  chat- 
tering a  qaarter  of  a  mile  off,  where  some  hage, 
dead  trees  rose  above  the  surrounding  scrub,  we 
went  np  to  them,  and  secured  half  a  dozen  parro- 
quets.  It  sounds  rather  mnrderona  to  talk  of 
shooting  these  birds,  but  they  are  extremely  hard 
to  hit,  and  delicious  in  curry.  They. are  of  a 
bright  green,  with  a  scarlet-and-black  ring  round 
the  necks  and  a  scarlet  patch  on  the  wings.  Tliey 
make  capital  pets  and  are  etisily  taught^ to  speak, 
though  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  capable  of 
acquiring  a  very  extensive  vocabnlary,  as  does  the 
African  parrot,  for  instance. 

We  were  now  not  very  far  from  the  Boddhist 
temple  we  had  seen  the  previous  day  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  we  proceeded  to  put  into 
execution  our  project  of  visiting  it.  It  certainly 
formed  a  very  pretty  picture,  though,  owing  to 
the  trees  which  surrounded  it,  it  was  difficult  to 
get  more  than  a  glimpse  of  it  from  any  direction. 
Of  course  there  was  the  sacred  bo  tree  in  front, 
claimed  to  have  been  grown  from  the  celebrated 
one  which  still  flourishes  at  Anurajapoora,  the 
identical  one  which  it  is  claimed  overshadowed 
Gautama  Buddha  as  he  preached  to  the  multi- 
tude.    The  peculiarity  of  the  bo  tree  is  the  shape 


of  its  leaves,  which,  almost  circular,  suddenly 
taper  into  an  elongated  point  that  is  susceptible 
to  the  faintest  movement  in  the  air.  As  a  nat- 
ural consequence  it  is  never  without  some  motion, 
the  long  points  quivering  on  one  side  of  the  tree 
or  the  other.  The  pious  Buddhists  attribute  this 
to  the  all-pervadiug  presence  of  the  founder  of 
their  creed,  who  thus  signifies  the  pleasure  he  de- 
rived from  the  original  tree.  Near  at  hand  to 
the  bo  tree  was  a  banyan  ;  in  fact,  these  two  trees 
are  always  seen  in  juxtaposition  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  temple,  and  are  inseparably  connected  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  with  Buddhistic  remains. 
There  is  scarcely  a  dagoba  but  has  one  or  two  sa- 
cred trees  around  it,  their  leaves  forever  tremu- 
lous, as  if  whispering  to  mankind  the  great  truths 
they  onco  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  reformer  of 
his  age. 

Further  away  was  a  splendid  talipot  palm  in 
full  blossom,  which  happens  but  once,  and  then 
only  after  the  growth  of  a  century,  after  which, 
when  the  fruit  ripen  and  fall  to  the  ground,  the 
tree  withers  and  decays,  its  task  completed.  The 
blossoms  are  simply  gigantic  feathery  plumes,  the 
most  graceful  things  that  can  be  imagiued.  Of 
course  there  is  a  heavy  perfume,  as  nature,  on 
such  a  scale,  demands  the  assistance  of  insects 
in  fertilization,  and  innumerable  bees  pass  to 
and  fro  laden  with  their  luscious  load.  We  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  size  of  some 
of  the  fanlike  leaves  of  this  palm,  which  were 
fully  ten  feet  across.  Every  priest  has  a  section 
of  one  of  these  leaves  carried  behind  him,  by  one 
'of  his  attendants,  for  protection  from  sun  or  rain  ; 
and  nothing  could  be  better  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Outaide  the  temple  was  a  building  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  native  visitors.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  roof,  simply  supported  by  pillars,  but 
well  and  substantially  built.  The  timbers  were 
all  heavy,  and  of  a  dark,  close-grained  wood,  and 
carved  with  a  skill  that  was  surprising.  The 
general  design  was  a  representation  of  Buddha  in 
the  three  attitudes,  with  an  elaborate  scrollwork 
around.  One  or  two  villagers  sat  here,  having 
with  them  presents  for  the  priests,  who  are  prac- 
tically dependent  upon  the  worshipers  for  their 
support.  Here  were  paddy,  rice,  different  sorts 
of  eatables  prepared  from  the  new  rioe,  curds  and 
whey,  fruits  of  various  sorts,  besides  vegetables  of 
many  kinds.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Bud- 
dhism teaches  vegetarianism,  and  priests  are  for- 
bidden to  eat  animal  food  in  any  shape  that  de- 
mands the  taking  of  life. 

We  mounted  the  veranda  by  massive  stone  steps, 
and  were  met  by  a  young  priest,  whom  we  asked 
politely  to  be  permitted  to  look  over  the  temple* 
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Ho  askoil  ns  to  wait  a  little  whilst  lie  consulted 
his  superior,  and  ]>ending  his  return  we  examined 
with  grent  interest  the  frescoes  upon  the  enter 
walla.  It  waa  dilTicuk  to  say  how  old  these  were, 
but  some  showed  signs  of  having  been  renewed 
in  places.  The  artist  hud  indulged  his  fancy  in 
depicting  various  phases  of  the  moon  and  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  combinations  which,  though 
conveying  no  meaning  to  the  uninitiated,  doubt- 
'less  8too<l  for  much  with  those  versed  in  the  sci- 
ence of  the  stars ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many 
of  the  Budilhist  prieata  are  learned  jistrologers. 
Borne  of  them  are  renowned  for  casting  horo- 
scopes, and  among  families  of  the  liigher  cjistes 
thoir  skill  is  called  into  requisition  at  the  birth  of 
the  eldest  son. 

Presently  the  young  priest  returned,  and  said 
that  wo  were  at  liberty  to  enter,  ai\d  proceeded  to 
show  US  the  way.  We  left  our  guns  and  game 
outside  in  charge  of  the  podiyana,  as  it  would 
have  been  scarcely  in  accord  with  the  doctrine 
of  *'■  Thou  slmll  take  no  life  in  any  shape  whatso- 
ever" to  have  conveyed  death-dealing  weapons 
within  the  sacred  precincte. 

Following  our  guide,  we  entered  a  large  hall, 
dimly  lighted  by  the  door  by  whicli  wo  entered  ; 
and  here  wo  seemed  to  leave  tlie  world  and  its 
cares  behind  us.  We  stood  within  a  tem[tIo  rep- 
resenting a  faith  of  twenty-four  centuries,  the 
acme  of  which  was  Kirvuna,  rest,  and  with 
which  all  things  were  made  to  harmonize.  AU 
was  still.  The  subdued  light,  the  carved  pillars 
but  indistinctly  seen,  and  above  all  the  absolute 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  unhallowed  obtrusive^ 
uess  of  our  footsteps,  impressed  us  with  a  feeling 
of  solenuiity.  We  spoke  in  low  whispers,  our 
guide  moving  before  us  with  absolute  noiseless- 
iiess,  we  following  him,  pausing  here  and  there 
to  admire  and  examine  the  many  strange  things 
we  beheld  there.  Here  wo  saw  the  banners  and 
tomtoms,  speiu'd,  howdahs  and  canopies  used  in 
the  procesfcion  which  takes  place  in  August,  when 
the  temples  of  the  whole  country  send  their  relics 
and  representatives  to  the  town  of  Kandy  to  at- 
tend the  groat  festival  of  the  Ferahara.  In  one 
long,  gloomy  room  was  a  magnificent  recumbent 
statne  of  Buddha,  colossal  in  size,  carved  out  of 
a  single  stone.  It  was  a  splendid  piece  of  work. 
The  features,  which  the  sculptors  always  repro- 
duce with  wonderful  fidelity,  were  exactly  tlie 
same  as  all  otlier  statues  of  Buddha — large^  per- 
fect in  regularity,  and  bearing  upon  them  the 
imprint  of  Etcrtuil  Peace,  the  Nirvana  to  which 
he  is  claimed  to  have  attained.  In  unotiier  hall 
wii3  a  second  similar  statue,  but  in  n  sitting  post- 
ure ;  and  tlie  third  we  afierward  saw  was  upright, 
the  right  hand   raised  to  the  shoulder.     These 


are  the  three  postures  in  which  Buddha  is  always 
represented,  and  they  are  meant  to  indicate  the 
three  phiisea  of  his  existence — Preaching,  Medita- 
tion, and  Nirvana,  rest,  iSmallvr  images,  repro- 
ductions of  the  others,  were  not  wanting,  and 
seemed  to  be  all  over  the  place. 

Aa  far  as  we  could  judge,  the  temple  was  built 
in  a  rectangle,  with  a  courtyard  in  the  middle, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  inner  temple,  or 
mnctuin  mncforum.  We  stood  in  the  yard,  waut- 
iiig  to  enter  this,  the  guide,  however,  apparently 
hesitating,  when  there  appeared  upon  the  scene 
a  group  of  six  or  seven  priests,  one  of  whom  whs 
apparently  the  chief  priest,  judging  by  the  defer- 
once  that  was  shown   him.     He  was  a  very  old 

man,  with  a  kind,  benign  expression.    L ,  who 

spoke  Singhidesn  like  a  book,  approached  him 
with  the  courteous  salutation,  otfered  to  none  bat 
such  a  one  as  himself,  **  Aibowan,  Uuanse." 

The  old  man  seemed  surprised  to  hear  these 
words  from  an  alien,  and  acknowledged  them  in 
a  few  words,  and  then  seemed  to  take  a  great  de- 

ligiit  in  asking  L many  and  various  questions, 

the  replies  to  which  seemed  to  interest  him  and 
his  follower  very  much.  I  suppose  that  a  vi.sit 
each  08  ours  was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
old  man's  natural  curiosity  was  aroused.  Pres- 
ently he  asked  us  if  we  were  much  interested  in 
what  we  had  seen,  and  upon  receiving  a  suitable 
reply  seemed  gratified  at  the  importance  with 
which  it  vested  his  beloved  temple,  and  told  one 
of  his  priests  to  bring  one  of  the  Bana-potha,  sa- 
cred books,  for  our  inspection,  llad  we  not  been 
told  what  it  was  I  doubt  whether  we  should  ever 
have  identified  it,  for  it  was  a  curious-looking  ob- 
ject. Imagine  a  number  of  sheets  of  beaten  gold, 
each  about  ten  inches  long  by  two  and  a  half  wide. 
These  were  inscribed  in  Pali,  the  mother  of  all 
tongues,  the  characters  being  beautifully  engraved, 
doubtless  the  work  of  some  ascetic  priest.  The 
covers  of  the  book  were  also  apparently  of  gold, 
very  much  thicker  than  the  leaves,  and  incrusted 
with  rubies  and  other  precious  stones.  The  whole 
arrangement  was  kept  together  by  a  silken  cord, 
which  pierced  the  book  in  two  places.  Altogether 
the  idea  seemed  to  strike  us  that  we  had  got  hold 
of  something  from  the  Valley  of  Delights,  in  which 
Aladdin  found  himself  with  the  aid  of  liis  won- 
derful lamp.  The  weight  of  the  book  was  very 
great,  and  its  value  intrinsically,  I  should  say, 
enormous. 

After  enjoying  our  admiration  the  old  man 
conducted  us  into  the  sanctum,  which,  after  cross- 
ing the  courtyard,  we  entered  by  a  high  flight  of 
steps.  Here  a  curtain  of  some  rich  material 
barred  the  way,  and  on  being  pulled  aside  re- 
vealed a  dark  room,  the  atmosphere  of  which  was 
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heavy  with  odorB.  As  our  eyes  became  accustomod 
io  the  gloom  wo  saw  at  tlio  oinl  n  shrine,  bofoi-o 
Aviiich  u  priest  was  prostrated  in  prayer.  A  brazen 
lamp  biui»  snspendod  from  the  ceiling,  shedding 
a  faint  light  around.  There  was  evidently  a  good 
deal  of  sandalwood  about,  and  the  offerings  of 
flowers,  wbicli  lay  in  fruat  ami  on  either  side  of 
tlio  shrine^  gave  forth  a  perfume  that,  delightful 
flt  first,  bocumo  after  a  little  wliilo  oppressive  to 
all  but  Oriental  senses.  There  appeared  to  bo  a 
good  deal  of  ornamentation  about  tiio  plaee.  but 
nnfortnnately  wo  conld  T\ot  discern  very  well  what 
it  was  like,  and  presently  retired. 

Upon  regainitig  the  courtyard  wo  noticed  that 
the  oaves  of  the  centre  Ituilding  were  decked  witli 
]ittle  baskets  of  rice  straw,  plaited  in  such  a  way 
that  tho  heads  of  grain  Imng  down  outside,  in- 
tact, forming  an  ornanumtal  fringe.  These,  we 
learned,  were  tlic  baskets  in  whicb  the  first  fruits 
of  the  harvest  were  brought  as  offerings  ;  not  that 
tho  quantify  tlius  brought  was  great,  but  that  it 
was  simply  a  recognition  of  tho  right  of  the  tem- 
ple to  tho  jnoduco  of  the  Helds. 

Accompanied  by  tlio  higli  i>rie8t  and  bis  at- 
tendants, we  regained  the  veranda,  where  we  fonnd 
that  some  fruit  had  been  brought  for  our  refresh- 
ment ;  koorftndt't/\-,  ilrinking  cocoauuts,  each  cou- 
taiuing  prohahly  over  a  i>int  of  clear,  refreshing 
fluid,  most  delightful  on  a  hot  day;  jdantaius 
fi\H\  /nffffery,  little  cakes  of  sugar  prepared  from 
tho  kittool  palm. 

Whilst  wc  sat  there  L asked  tlio  liigli  priest 

how  it  wavS  tliat  Ruddiiisni  permitted  tho  worslup 
of  graven  images^  things  without  sense,  tho  work 
of  men's  hands.  '*Ah  !"  replied  tho  old  man, 
'•it  is  of  the  ignorant  you  speak,  We  do  not 
worship  the  form  of  Buddlia,  but  the  truth  which 
Buddha  taught  us.     The  poor  vilhigers  whom  you 


have  seen  in  adoration  of  tbo  etoiio  kno\r  no 
ter  ;  they  could  not  be  made  to  iiiulerdt.ind  t 
true  nature  of  things;  and  in  order  that  tin 
should  believe  at  all,  they  must  have  something 
tangible,  something  that  they  can  8ce  and  re- 
alize.*' I  have  heard  a  similar  reason  giroii  b 
other  religionists  for  the  use  of  emblems. 

And  so  wo  parted  from  our  kind   entertnin 
leaving  him  to  liis  meditation  and  exposiiinn 
Buddha's  doctrine.      Years  have  rollctl   by  si 
tiien.  and  doubtless  lie  has  by  now  nltnined  t 
blessing  of  Nirvana. 

Many  were  the  fields  wo  tramped  over  th 
day,  of  all  sizes  and  in  all  conditions.  Sonic  w 
but  patclies,  others  vast  expanses  ;  some  drv  a 
hard,  still  offering  reward  to  tho  gle.ancr,  a 
others  BO  wot  and  soft  that  walking  wsia  n)m 
impossible.  In  some  we  fired  nntil  our  gtin  U-i 
rels  were  too  liot  for  us  to  hold,  aiul  in  others  v 
fonnd  nothing  but  Bjuidpipers  and  kokiis  (wlii 
cranes).  Tho  hottest  hours  of  the  day  wo  5pGi 
near  a  stream,  eating  some  fruit  and  native  cnk 
wliich  oiir  jjofit'i/nns  ])roc!ired  from  a  noijyjhborin 
village,  and  when  it  grew  cool  wc  resumed  on 
way,  shooting  and  smoking,  and  keeping  ultra 
in  front  of  us  a  certain  distant  peak,  under  ih 
shadow  of  which  wo  knew  our  bungalowH  lay 
Tho  last  two  hours'  work  was  terribly  stiff,  .ind 
wlic-n  at  last  wo  struck  the  nikaocustomctl  luxury 
of  a  mado  roail,  after  climbing  a  track  some  fif- 
teen hunilinil  feet  nearly  straight  on  end,  wo  ftdt 
thankful,  and  reached  home  in  good  time,  wel- 
comed by  our  delighted  dogs,  who  divided  their 
attention  between  ourselves  and  tlio  game  onr 
podiyfuitt  carried  ;  and  finally,  our  destination 
reached,  we  drank  in  deep  draughts  of  foamin* 
Biiss  to  our  next  trip  snipe  shooting  among 
Singhalese  villages. 
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A   HISTRIONIC    ARTIFICE. 


By  Cham  I' 

"We  »ero  to  piny  a  one-iiiglit  stand  at  Helio- 
galxihis,  the  sliire  town  of  Jefferson  County,  State 
of  Illiiiotiii.  Our  tauiiiigur  iHU  not  as  a  rule  favor 
(*tiG-n)ght  stands,  bat  un  exception  had  been  made 
ill  tlio  case  of  this  ionn, 

Our  train   was   dt-hivi'd    bv   the  overflow  of  a 

•  ml 

river,  and  wo  nrrivnl  at  Iloliognbalufi  at  mid- 
night. I  waa  awalconcd  vi'ry  early  in  tha  morn- 
ing by  one  of  the  hotel  clnwnberinaida,  who  boro 
ft  message  tl»at  a  \iu\y  insisted  on  sppinjj  me  on 
very  urgent  business.  I  reproved  the  abigail  for 
stich  an  untimely  interruption  of  the  slumber  of 
a  belated  and  tired  ti*aveler,  telling  lier  also  that 
I  knew  no  lady  in  the  town,  and  tliut,  whoever 
le  waii.ghe  must  wait  at  leust  until  1  had  bud  my 
[eep  out  and  had  breakfast.  lUit  tlic  unknowi 
wivi  at  the  door^and  in  u  phuutivo  touo  called  out 
to  me : 

Vol.  XXXVI.,  Ko.  5-30. 


"Ob,  my  dear  Misa  Star,  do  not  say  No!  I 
must  8C0  yon,  and  at  once.  Oli,  do  not  refuse 
mo  I" 

To  say  that  amazement  on  mo  sat,  as  the  G/iotti 
remarked  about  Ifam!ef\'f  mother,  would  be  a  mild 
form  of  expression, 

I  whispered  to  the  maid  : 

'*  Do  yon  know  tlio  perison  ?  Is  she  in  her 
right  minil  ?" 

*'  Yes,  mum,"  answered  tho  girl  to  both  ques- 
tions. **Ii*8  W\s3  Letitia  Underwood;  quite  a 
tony  family,  miss,  and  she  do  write  beautiful 
poenia  fur  our  newspa|)er.  Antl  she  would  comn 
up  behind  me  unbekiiown&t.  Indeed  I  couldn*t 
liolp  it.  except  by  main  strongtit.** 

"Well,  show  her  in,"  said  I;  '*  yon  needn't 
wait,  " 

I  need  not  take  especial  pains  to  describe  Miaa 
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Underwood's  persoiuil  appearance.  You  have 
Been  thoiisutids  of  just  such  young  women,  averag- 
ing twenty-five  years  of  age,  having  pafisable  com- 
plexions, passable  figures,  and  being  in  all  re- 
spects passable.  It  would  bo  a  poor  joke  to  add 
that  this  is  why  they  are  so  often  piissed  by  when 
*'  Coelebs  "  is  **  in  setirch  of  a  wife." 

After  begging  pardon  for  her  intrusion  until 
apology  became  tiresome,  she  came  to  the  object 
of  her  call  at  the  unearthly  hour  of  7  a.u.  of  a 
February  morning. 

'*  Your  bills  were  up,  you  know,"  she  said,  "for 
last  night,  in  *  The  Lady  of  Lyons.'  Well,  it  was 
quite  a  disappointment  to  some  of  our  people ; 
although,  owing  to  tho  dreadful  state  of  the 
roads,  your  advance  sale  was  not  to  bo  boasted  of." 
(This  fact  had  been  wired  to  us  at  our  hist  stop- 
ing  place.)  ''So  of  course  you  will  have  to  be 
billed  over  again  before  noon,  and  a  fresh  an- 
nouncement made  in  our  afternoon  paper,  which 
gives  us  the  last  New  York  and  Chicago  news. 
Tills  inspired  me  with  an  idea,  and  I've  hardly 
slept  a  wink  all  night,  from  my  anxiety  to  get 
yonr  views  on  it.  You  must  know,"  she  contin- 
ued, coloring,  **  that  there  is  a  young  gentleman 
in  our  town  of  wliom  I  think  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  knows  of,  or  perhaps  suspects,  but  not 
more  than  he  deserves  ;  for,  indeed,  ho  is  a  gent 
of  most  superior  qualities,  and  quite  literary,  too, 
although  occupying  a  position  in  Loom  &  Shut- 
tle's dry-goods  emporium,  where  he  manages  the 
silk  counter,  and  gets  a  salary  by  no  means  equal 
to  his  real  deserviiigs.  Oh  !  one  of  nature's  no- 
blemen, ftlthongh  his  father  failed  as  a  whisky 
distiller  in  Peoria.  And  he  composes  such  lovely 
])Oetry  for  our  newspaper,  over  the  signature  of 
S.  Borthlous." 

** Isn't  that  his  real  name?"  I  asked,  inno- 
cently. 

**0h,  dear,  no  !  Perhaps," she  went  on,  "you 
never  read  my  little  volume  of  poems  entitled, 
'Soul  Throbs,  and  Other  Poems,  by  a  Pensive 
Maiden,'  published  in  12mo,  ut  the  office  of  the 
Ueliogabalns  Clarion  ?" 

"I  have  not  had  that  good  fortune,"  siid  I. 
"You  see,  what  with  my  traveling,  and  duties, 
and  now  and  then  a  new  play  to  learn,  I  haven't 
much  time  to  read  poetry." 

'*  Well,  rU  send  you  a  «opy,  and  some  more 
for  your  friends.  But  you  may  judge  of  the  deli- 
cate compliment  he  meant  to  pay  me  when  I  ask 
you  to  notice  that  if  you  take  his  signature  and 
read  it  backward  you  will  sec  that  it  comes  just 
OS  near  making  'Soul  Throbs'  as  any  letters 
could  without  exactly  being  too  pointedly  accu- 
rate.    Oh,  it  was  so  delicately  done  ! 

"So  I  think  he  admires  my  talents,  and  that 


he  really  loves  me,  but  ho  is  painfully  shy;  and 
another  thing,  he  is  positively  a  fanatic  on  the 
subject  of  theatricals,  and  his  boarding-house 
landlady  has  told  me  that  he  has  often  said  to 
her  in  conndcnco  that  he  would  never  marry 
anybody  except  an  actress,  or  some  lady  who  had 
shown  her  abilities  on  the  stage,  even  if  only  for 
once.  Actresses  are  such  splendid  specimens  of 
female  loveliness  antl  perfection,  he  says.  And 
then,  if  a  business  man  fails,  trade  being  mighty 
uncertain  in  Western  towns,  there  is  his  wife's 
salary  to  fall  back  upon — maybe  an  engagement 
for  the  husband  also,  even  if  in  an  humble  part 
at  only  living  wages.  But  the  glory  of  being  the 
husband  of  an  actress  is  the  main  thing. 

"Such  were  liis  words,  as  I  am  told,  and  they 
endear  him  to  me  all  the  more — even  if  at  times 
I  have  felt  hopeless  about  becoming  the  object  of 
his  alfections.  How  I  love  to  look  upon  that 
young  gent  I  do  not  dare  to  tell  you  !  How 
many  hours  have  I  passed  sitting  at  the  counter 
in  his  department,  tumbling  over  the  silks,  just 
for  the  sake  of  being  near  him,  of  gazing  on  him, 
of  hearing  him  say,  *  That's  a  sweetly  pretty 
shade,  Miss  Underwood,  and  would  suit  your 
style  to  a  T,'  and  such  things  I  They  are  not 
much  to  repeat ;  but  when  he  says  them,  oh,  my  ! 
Of  course  he  has  to  wait  on  other  customers  some- 
times, and  then  I  could  cry.  Sometimes,  when 
one  of  tho  firm  looks  not  wholly  pleased  at  my 
handling  the  goods  so  much,  I  buy  a  pattern.  I 
have  enough  unused  patterns  at  home  to  start  a 
dressmaker*s  parlors. 

"When  his  employers  criticise  his  habit  of 
writing  poetry  nt  his  counter,  and  often  using  tho 
white  paper  silk  wrappers  for  that  purpose,  he 
replies :  *■  Tiio  ^[use  brings  customers  to  this 
counter.  I  have  hoisted  yonr  sales  twenty  per 
cent,  over  the  former  gent  yon  had  here,  and  you 
know  it.'  And  so  it  is.  I  could  name  several  of 
our  young  girls  who  aro  just  wild  over  the  object 
of  my  affection — the  mean  things ! — and  they  hang 
around  his  counter  in  the  most  unladylike  man- 
ner, fairly  flinging  themselves  at  his  head.  But 
they  can't  get  him.  lie  will  marry  nobody  but 
an  actress,  or  one  who  has  shone  on  the  stage." 

Being  somewhat  amused  and  also  puzzled  with 
this  narration,  I  said  : 

"  And  is  it  the  object  of  this  call  to  bring  about 
a  union  between  this  gentlemnn  and  »/6,  and  thus 
thwart  the  designs  of  those  other  young  women  ?** 

"  Oh,  no,  not  for  worlds,  miss  :  and  that  bringa 
me  to  my  errand.  Why,  he  has  already  offered 
himself,  by  letter,  to  every  actress  of  any  nolo 
that  hns  ever  come  into  tho  town.  Of  course,  he 
never  gets  any  answers,  and  ho  thinks  his  letters 
never  reach  their  addresses.    Now,  to  bring  about 
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a  cnsis,  I  want  l^o  pluy  your  part  of  PaxtHne  Des- 
cftapt^ifes  lo-r.ij^ht." 

"  Impossible  !'*  I  exclnimcil,  startled  almost  out 
i,t  btd. 

"Oil,  but  I  viu.yf.  Listen,  I  know  the  part 
—  the  liiii'i^^  as  yon  call  tliein,  I  know  just  how 
Pnnline  behaves  ;  I've  seen  the  play  herct  and  in 
Feoria  and  Chic:ugo.  I'll  go  right  oft  tf>  the  ed- 
itor and  have  tho  iLnnonneenient  printed  that,  in 
conseqtuMice  of  your  imlisposilion  and  fatigue, 
onr  talented  young  townawoir.au — that's  me — has 
kindly  consented  to  take  your  part.  Our  Opera 
IFoiiso  seats  one  thoneand.  The  box  office  has 
sold  only  tifty  tickets  so  far.  Tho  roads  aro  so 
awful  that  the  farmers  won't  coino  in  unless  on 
free  tickets.  I've  got  a  thousand  liullurs  siLved, 
and  ril  liny  a  thousand  tickets — that's  the  whole 
house,  gallery  and  all.  And  1*11  ^o  through  tho 
rehearsal  while  I  have  agents  distributing  tho 
tickets.  Of  course,  a  proscenium  box  for  Mr.  C.ir- 
riokson — that's  hi^  name.  x\nd  I'll  piny  Pauline 
to-uight,  and  receive  an  offer  of  nuirriuge  to-mor- 
row from  the  hero  of  my  dreams.  If  he  don't  pro- 
pose, after  the  (day  is  over.  Til  send  him  a  note 
in  llio  morning  that  I  am  going  off  with  your 
company  us  tlie  next  leading  la<ly,  and  that  rttusf 
fetch  liirn.     Now,  maVTi't  I  see  your  iimnager  ?'' 

**  Miss  Underwood,  there  is  no  law  against  see- 
ing managers.  Your  plan  seems  to  me  utterly  im- 
practicable ;  but  let  me  finish  my  nap,  no  matter 
what  yon  do," 

When  I  came  down  to  breakfast,  two  hours 
later,  I  found  our  nmnager  wrestling  with  tlie 
usual  fried  steak  and  Kio  cotfee  of  the  rural  Boni- 
face.    He  said  to  me,  a^  I  sat  ilown  at  his  side  : 

**  Wlio  is  this  escaped  lunatic  whom  you  sent 
down  to  me  ?" 

"  1  sent  nobody  down  to  yon.  Let  us  start  in 
fair  and  square.  Yon  doubtless  refer  to  a  call 
nnide  on  von  by  a  Miss  Underwood." 

*'  I  do." 

"  Did  she  make  you  a  proposition  ?" 

*'  She  did,  and  I  accepted  it." 

**Cioodne8s  gracious!"  I  exclaimed.  "Well, 
you  must  be  answerable  for  the  conseqttences." 

'*  Tlie  oonBoquencea  so  far  are  favorable.  Here 
are  ten  one-hundrcd-dollar  bills  which  our  trciis- 
itry  will  gladly  accommodate,  and  which  remark, 
in  eloquent  tones  (since  money  talks,  yon  krtow), 
'This  company  may  now  laugh  railroad  tics  to 
scorn.'  Miss  Underwood  holds  every  ticket  for 
the  house  to-night,  boxes  an<l  all  ;  and  she  says 
she  will  have  lads  distributing  them  all  round  tho 
country  before  eloreri  o'clock,  on  ponies.  She  is 
poing  to  pajter  nil  the  8t<»rekeepers,  doctors,  law- 
yers, teachers,  and  even  the  ministers.  This  ufi- 
ernoon'e  Clarion  will  announco  that,  'owin^  to 


tho  sndden  indisposition  of  Mi^s  Star,  the  part  of 
Patfline  will  bo  tiiken  by  our  lovely  and  accom- 
plished townswoman.  Miss  Letiiia  Underwood, 
whose  readings  in  social  circles  have  won  for  her 
sucli  deserved  applause  amotig  her  friends.  The 
dramatic  world  will  yet  recogf»izu  the  genius  of 
the  gifted  authoress  of  '^Soul  Throbs.""  How 
does  it  strike  you  ?" 

"With  paralysis,  paresis,  petrifaction — every- 
thing I     I  don*t  believe  slie  can  aot  a  little  bit." 

*'  N'ot  necessary.  We  are  not  responsible  for 
her." 

"  And  what  becomes  of  me  ?'* 

"Why.  you  mu?t  •  Tio  up  the  knocker,  say 
Tm  sick,'  etc.,  as  Popo  sings." 

'*0f  conrse,  being  very  seriously  iudisposed,  I 
mustn't  be  in  evidence.  But  I  certainly  must 
see  the  creature  rehearse." 

**Tliat  she  has  arranged  for.  Nobody  like  a 
lunatic  for  cunning  arrangements.  You  are  to 
bo  bn lulled  over  to  the  Opera  Hi>u8e  in  a  hack, 
and  sit  in  tho  winga  enveloped  in  shawls  while  she 
goes  through  the  business.  You  aro  to  steer  lier 
in  her  lines  ;  in  short,  qualify  her  to  split  the 
ears  and  charm  tlie  hearts  of  the  ruralists  to- 
night, who  will  assemble  in  force.  They  haven't 
had  such  a  pudding  in  years.  Tho  ln<ly  herself 
says  the  transaction  exhausts  all  her  savings,  al- 
though the  old  man  is  well  enough  off,  un<l  can 
give  her  more  if  she  needs  it." 

"  I  don't  see  any  way  out  of  it,'*  I  said  ;  "  but; 
all  the  same,  I  consider  it  a  most  extraordinaiy 
piece  of  business." 

•'So  do  I,"  responded  the  manager.  "But 
don't  look  at  me  in  that  tone  of  voice,  as  if  tho 
end  of  the  world  were  positively  announced,  and 
you  not  ready  for  the  snap.  Tho  main  point  is 
that  there  has  been  the  most  sncocssfnl  country 
theatre  take  on  record  :  and  you  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  anytliiug.  Get  through  with  the  rehearsjif, 
then  stay  at  home  all  day,  and  evening  too,  unless 
you  want  to  go  to  the  show  iitcog.  and  see  the 
fun." 

"Oh,  ril  go  incoff,"!  replied.  "I  wouldn't 
miss  the  new  Pauline  for  anything.  And  people 
are  GO  accustomed  to  novelties  in  tho  show  busi- 
ness, they  crave  them  to  such  an  extent,  that 
perhaps  this  inimvation  of  a  uigiit  won  t  disrupt 
tho  whole  Iramework  of  the  dramatic  unirerse." 

At  eleven  o'clock  tho  company  was  assembled 
for  rehearsal  on  the  somewhat  chilly  stage  of  tho 
Opera  House.  Seateil  at  one  of  the  wings,  en- 
vutoped  from  head  to  foot  in  wraps,  as  was  6tting 
a  person  who  was  unuonnced  already,  on  the 
poKlei-s  that  had  just  been  pasted  all  over  fho 
town,  as  dangerously  ill,  I  watched  the  struggles 
of  tho  fair  Letitia  to  conquer  her  lines,  and  those 
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of  Dcfichappelles  pere,  and  ClandCy  to  keep  from 
Lingliing  llicir  heads  off  while  the  ambitious  :ima- 
tonr  attempted  to  portray  ambition,  love,  prido 
and  niortiGcation,a8  exemplified  in  the  lieroine  of 
Bulwer's  somewhat  tawdry  drama.  As  the  j^Iay 
progressed  she  became  hysterical,  and  finally, 
breaking  down  altogether,  ran  over  to  me,  and 
fairly  fell  at  the  side  of  my  chair. 

'*  Oh,  dear  me  !'' she  exclaimed,  "I  never  can 
do  this  dreadful  business  properly,  and  I  know 
the  audience  will  guy  me." 

"  Don't  cry,"  was  my  answer.  "  You  are  billed 
for  the  part,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  yon 
shall  play  it." 

"How?" 

"Vicariously,"!  replied,  (I  had  seen  this  word 
Bometimes  used  with  great  effect,  and  I  judged 
that  it  would  calm  Miss  Underwood's  excitement 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  old  lady's  nerves 
at  camp  meeting  were  calmed  by  the  preacher's 
rendering  of  "  Mesopotamia  —  Mesopotamia,") 
"Vicariously." 

"  That  is " 


"  People  in  this  town  don't  know  nie,  so  that  I 
can't  disguise  myself,  my  dear ;  I'll  play  the  part 
in  yonr  name." 

"  Bnt  thoy  know  vw." 

"  My  dear  woman,  I  can  hit  oflf  your  style  as 
easily  as  possible.  The  whole  business  will  only 
be  child's  play  to  me.  What  is  our  profession  here 
fur,  at  any  rate,  unless  to  imitate — to  transfuse 
ourselves  into  the  identities  of  others  ?  Yes,  this 
evening  I  will  be  the  authoress  of  'Soul  Throbs, 
and  Other  Poems';  and  while  I  listen  to  the  ut- 
terances of  Claude  and  exclaim,  *0h,  like  the 
bee  upon  the  flower  I  hang  upon  the  honey  of 
thy  eloquent  lips  !'and  words  of  like  elToct,  I  will 
do  execution  with  my  eyes,  which  shall  exactly  re- 
semble yours,  on  the  person  of  your  Mr.  What's- 
his-name ;  so  that  he  shall  be  brought  to  yonr 
feet  next  morning,  or,  rather,  to-morrow  evening, 
after  the  closing  of  the  shutters  of  his  empo- 
rium." 

"Oh,  will  you — can  5'ou  ?" 

*•  Why,  yes,  and  without  any  trouble.  And 
what's  more,  I'll  tell  every  member  of  tlie  com- 
pany to  keep  mum  ;  and  Til  pass  the  word  to  tlie 
orchestra;  and  the  ghost  shall  cease  to  walk,  in 
the  case  of  any  one  of  our  company  who  shall  give 
the  snap  away.  And  yon  shall  stay  in  the  dress- 
ing room  to-night;  but  be  careful  as  to  this:  as 
eoon  as  the  i>erformanco  is  over  get  into  yonr 
carriage,  closely  mufllod  up,  and  bo  driven  rapidly 
home,  and  go  to  bed  in  an  excited  state,  and  have 
your  doctor  sent  for,  and  be  prescribed  a  nervine, 
and  go  through  with  a  great  to-do  of  exhaustion 
from  excessive  sensibility.     //cMvill  hear  of  this. 


and  it  will  spur  him  on  to  more  eager  pursuit  of 
the  treasure  which,  it  seems,  he  is  disposed  to 
neglect." 

"Oh,  will  it,  do  you  think  ?  And  can  yon  do 
all  yon  say  ?  And  won't  the  public  find  out  tlio 
deception  ?" 

"It  will,  and  I  can,  and  they  won't,'"' I  replied, 
in  a  breath.  **l>esides,  the  public  enjoy  beinpf 
humbugged,  if  they  don't  knovvit  at  the  linio  and 
if  it  don't  hurt  'em  any.  Then,  too,  the  audience 
get  really  better  than  yo:i  promised  tlicm,  because, 
between  ourselves,  and  wit!io;it  boasting,  I  civ.i 
play  Pauline  a  good  deal  better  than  you  can." 

"  Why,  I  can't  make  out  to  jday  it  at  all  !  I 
thought  I  could,  and  now  I  find  I  can't."' 

*' Well,"  said  I,  beginning  to  be  a  trifle  tired 
of  the  young  woniaira  mannerisms.  'Met  us  conio 
right  down  to  details.  You  go  home  and  stav 
there,  taking  yonr  lines  to  con  over  as  a  matter  of 
form.  Come  back  hero  at  half-past  seven  with 
just  as  much  publicity  as  possible.  You  will  bo 
watched  for  at  the  stage  door  ;  well,  ]nit  yourself 
in  evidence  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  public 
then  will  never  suspect  the  pious  fraud  which  wo 
are  about  to  perpetrate.  As  for  me,  I'll  come  in 
without  being  seen,  and  Pauline  will  bo  played 
by  Letitia  Underwood  just  as  effectually  as  if  I 
were  you  and  you  really  me." 

Having  absorbed  these  instructions,  the  lady 
obeyed  them  to  the  letter.  She  had  herself  driven 
up  to  the  stage  door  with  a  great  clatter,  and  hav- 
ing entered,  made  a  pronounced  show  of  going 
over  the  "properties"  to  see  that  they  were  all  in 
order.  During  the  progress  of  the  drama  she  sat 
in  my  dressing  room,  and  kept  giving  me  advice 
as  to  how  to  play  straight  at  the  party  in  the  right 
proscenium  box,  without,  however,  getting  too 
close  to  him,  so  that  her  identity  might  bo 
doubted.  So  when  Pauline  fainted  and  fell  over 
the  kitchen  table  in  the  Melnotte  cottage,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions,  I  took  care  to  have  tlie  table 
at  a  good  distance  from  JMr.  Carrickson,  who  did 
indeed  watch  mo  with  much  intentness  and  a 
somewhat  puzzled  expression  of  face. 

The  house  was  packed,  and  the  apjdauso  was 
tremendous.  Town  j>ridc  was  np  in  arms  in  alt 
its  strength  ;  and  if  yon  want  to  know  what  local 
feeling  is  you  must  go  West. 

The  curtain  fell  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  loud 
cheers  and  the  rattle  of  wheels  up  the  side  street 
told  nie  that  tlie  supposed  heroine  of  the  evening 
had  put  her  exit  very  much  in  evidence,  and  that 
the  nefarious  scheme  of  entrapping  a  nnile  heart 
by  histrionic  artifice  had  in  its  first  act  been  a 
success.  Before  we  parted  for  tho  night,  and 
probably  forever,  Miss  Underwood  agreed  to  for- 
ward  me  a  copy  of  the  next  day's  Clarion,  in 
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winch  bIio  8aiU  slio  was  euro  of  a  colimiit  noiiuo  ; 
and  *'  Bysidfs/'  she  Uiltletl,  '•  if  I  know  wlicro  you 
nro  lit.  iliu  liniu,  I  ht^pn  at  :ui  eurly  duto  to  cxprofid 
you  a  box  of  my  weil^iiiig  cuke." 

Getting  biu;k  to  the  hotel  invor;.,  I  k'ft  Ilolio- 
gahiiliM  ill  tlie  early  gloom  of  a  UistiiEil  inoniiu^, 
and  two  days  after,  iit  Chicago,  a  copy  of  the 
Clarion  reached  mo.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a 
f.iU  column  of  J.Ltuhitiou  of  '*  our  talented  tovvns- 
v.oinaii,  ■\vlia  fit  ono  bound  hua  leaped  to  tlic  surii- 
itiit  of  dramatic  fame,  and  achieved  n  triumph 
worthy  la  bo  enrolled  with  those  of  a  Siddona 
or  a  Cusliman.'*  Yoij  know  how  tlio  local  presa 
writer  gushes  when  ha  is  aliovvcd  to  let  himself 
loose.  *' Althougli  confessedly  a  novice,  the  lady, 
as  if  by  intuition,  graspeil  all  the  strong  points  of 
the  thrilling  drama  of  *  Tlic  Lady  of  Lyons/  gave 
full  scope  to  the  opportuuities  of  it*  situations, 
and  presented  au  enraptured  audienco  witli  the 
most  brilliant  Pauline  over  portrayed  on  tho 
American  stage.  To  say  that  our  fair  towns- 
woman  received  au  ovation  would  le  but  a  mild 
and  halfway  expression.  The  applause  was  fran- 
tic, tremendous,  irrepressible,  and  yet  not  un- 
warranted. Many  of  our  rural  yeomanry  who  were 
present  fairly  sliouted,  so  great  Avas  their  enthusi- 
asm when  Pauline  was  finally  redeemed." 
«  *  *  0  *  ♦ 

Letter  of  tho  alleged  Pauline  : 

"  Palace  Hotel,  Chicauo.  April  — .  18 — . 
'*Mt  Dear  Mif^«  Star:  How  «baU  I  crrr  Ihuuk  you 
cnoiigli  ?  Yuur  \>\ua,  iny  plnu.  nnr  jilnn.  wuh  u  vauipletc 
Huccesa  ;  mure,  if  i>ostuUlo.  Tbere  is  tt  big  box  of  widdiug 
cftke  on  the  way  lo  you  by  uxiiresH.  Oh,  we  bml  u  Hplen- 
tlid  neililing  —three  briilesiuaiilA,  ull  of  them  just  raliiiut 
in  white  witin :  ami  tbo  briiU*nrooin  too  stately  an  i  tiigni* 
(led  for  nnytbiug,  with  thu  nmyur  for  best  man.  I  iimtitn't 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  ha  isn't  that  poor  Mr.  CarrickHon, 


aft«r  idU  Ko ;  better  Uiiiig*  tliiin  that  wore  iu  store  for  me, 
Why.  it  is  uo  lews  tbtiu  Judj^u  ScbuviucU-uvor,  tlie  luosfc 
fiuiuent  jurist  of  JelTtrsou  Connty.  Tho  ju<lg«  ciUlt-d  at 
pii'H  hotiso  ibc  Tt  ry  uext  ujumina  at  cKivcn  o'clock.  H« 
tiHiil :  '  Minn  Underwood,  I  Uiwe  loug  admired  yon  witliont 
letting  my  feelingtt  bccomo  Kuunn  to  yua,  fcuriiig  n  re- 
fiiiail,  and  also  lh.it  your  bourt  might  not  be  reiidily  be- 
stowed ou  a  widower  of  only  a  year  ;  but  since  lustt  night  I 
— oh,  tell  me,  Mias  Pndtt  wood,  are  your  aiTeclJuua  en- 
gaged y 

'•  I  flaid,  in  some  confusion  :  *  Why,  judge,  this  is  bo  Bod- 
dt'u,  Ro  strange  !     ^Vby  du  ymi  a*ik  ?' 

"  *  Don't  call  nic  jmlgo/  bo  auawercd,  tnliiug  my  baud. 
*  Csill  me  H*rnry.  and  say  that  you  will  bo  my  wife.  I 
loved  you  beforo  ;  but  when  I  saw  you  as  Pnultiir  I  wii» 
enraptured,  and  am  at  thig  moment  a  suitor  for  the  incRti- 
mable  gift  of  your  bund,  your  genius,  your  lift-long  ctnu- 
imniouship.*  Wasn't  this  elegant  lauguage  ?  Aud  really 
be  iBn't  80  old.  Fifty  isn*t  so  old  in  a  man.  And  wlint  if 
he  in  iurliued  to  baldutrKS,  and  haft  to  use  g^u.sses!  Loto 
overlooks  all  such  conditions.  Why.  even  as  he  8tot>d  be- 
fore ine.  a  fiuppliaut.  the  pride  of  the  Jefferson  County  bar 
actually  pleading  with  m«  to  become  hie  wife,  my  fecliugs 
toward  the  unhappy  Mr,  Carriekson  underwent  a  radiciJ 
change.  I  (wwmcd  to  see  bim  ns  ho  really  wns  iind  is,  a  re- 
tailer of  gilks.  a  reciinent  of  fifttnu  dollars  a  week  salary, 
the  slave  of  tlie  whims  of  female  shoppers  aud  liable  to  he 
led  astray  by  their  wibij.  the  mere  employe  of  vulgarians 
like  Loom  A.  Shuttle,  who  call  u  shop  au  '  emporium  '  and 
palm  off  cottou-baeked  goods  as  Frunch  ttilk.  lucoiistaucy 
is  a  crime  against  love ;  but  I  am  not  inconstant  to  love 
iu  selecting  my  cherished  judge  and  bidding  farewell  to  a 
]i!i5Hiug  fancy  for  un  unworthy  object.  I  urn  all  the  more 
constant  to  the  idea]  of  K)ve  ;  that  t)eautifal  ideal  that  gildH 
our  lives  with  romance,  and  is  not  ineonsisleiit  with  a 
fortune  left  by  a  previtnis  wife,  uud  u  salary  tluit  enablvs 
one  lo  have  a  eiuriage  aud  horses. 

•■'rhanks  — oh,  thanks,  my  dear  Mis*  Star  I  Believing 
that  our  joint  secret  is  forever  safe,  iiud  hoping  we  shall 
meet  again,  "  Yours  devotedly, 

"  Letitii  Scbwuncleaveb. 

*'  P. ft. — Mrs.  Judge  Sfbwi-infl*aver — isn't  it  nice? 

•' PP.  S. — If  yuu  tiu  write  me,  don't  forget,  care  JIvh, 
Henry  Bchweincleaver." 


CALIGULA. 

Ev  Francis  S.  Saltls. 

iMTiECn.R  brute,  nmnslcr  of  blood  and  crime, 
A  revt^l  of  blaui(hti.>r,  infamy  and  |kuu, 
Was't  thy  atrocious,  grand  and  iu)]>i«ius  roign 

Tliat  soiled  the  laurels  of  Ciesor  iu  Kipuie's  alinuo. 

Yet  what  n  nmrvelons  festal  lifu  sublime  I 
Oce-ms  of  gore  did  the  arenas  st^du  ; 
With  what  imperial  pride  thou  didst  disilaiu, 

la  rapine,  incense,  lusit,  the  Fates  aud  Time. 


But  bitttifry.  iu  its  cdm.  impartial  pigo, 

Him  do<»me<i  thy  deeds  to  an  undying  shame 

But  I,  u  ilreamer,  doubt  the  imj>eccabLe  sag'.', 
And  openly  avow  I  love  thy  name. 

For  iu  this  vile  and  more  degenerate  age 
I  Iiud  DO  siuuers  worthy  of  thy  fume. 


Very  many  pf'o- 
plo  are  faithful  pa- 
lrfti>B  of  the  play- 
Jjoiico,  hnt  very  few, 
oiitBide  the  the.atii- 
cftl  profoBsion,  Imve 
any  ulea  as  to  liow 
]>layij  are  procured, 
and  w  li  a  t  process 
they  go  throngh 
from  the  time  they 
leave  the  hands  of  tlieir  aathors  to  the  time  the 
curtain  goes  up  on  the  evening  of  a  first  per 
formance.  The  audience  sees  then  a  smooth, 
easy  i>erformance,  in  which  every  actor  haa  his 
jMirt  and  plays  without  apparent  effort.  It  knows 
nothing  of  the  enormmis  amount  of  phyeical  and 
mental  toil,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  monetary  out- 
lay, tliis  apparent  case  represents,  nor  what  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  production  means  for 
those  concerned  in  it. 

No  jirofcasiou  or  bnginess  nowadays  holds  out 
pieater  rewards  than  phiywriting  and  play  pro- 
ducing»  and  the  snccessful  dramatist  wlio  is  also 
indiistriona  may  accumulate  a  largo  fortune  very 
rapidly.  Tlie  late  Oiou  Dout'ioault,  Bronson  How- 
ard, the  late  IL  U.  rle  Mille.  David  lielasco,  Joaeph 
Arthur,  William  Gillette  and  a  few  otliers  have  all 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  in  playwriting»  and 
there  Bcenis  to  be  no  limit  to  wliat  tlio  writer  of  a 
successful  play  nmy  nuikc.  "'Shenandoah  "alone 
id  rojiorted  to  have  made  over  one  handred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  Bronson  Howard,  the  playwright 
who,  twenty  years  a^jo,  William  Winter  declared 
would  never  succeed  as  a  writer  for  the  stage. 
This  success,  of  course,  acts  as  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant on  everyone  who  can  wield  a  pen,  and  the 
result  h  that  plays  innumerable  pour  in  npon  the 
tlicatrical  managers.  The  managers^  in  self-de- 
fense, employ  play  readers.     A.  M.  Palmer  has 


two  readers,  one  of  whom  is  tlie  author  of  '*Tho 
Technique  of  the  Drama,'*  a  useful  and  well-in- 
formed book  that  every  stage  student  should  read. 
The  duty  of  play  readers  consists  in  reailing  each 
manuscript  carefully,  and,  if  tl»e  jilay  shows  the 
smallest  degree  of  merit,  in  reporting  on  it  to  the 
maimger.  Plays  iu  MS.  are  sent  in  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  principal  stock  companies — Palm- 
er's, Daly's,  Frohnmu's — at  the  rate  of  about  one 
a  day ;  and  I  may  state  hero  tliat  they  arc  usually 
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eeiit  nway  ngiiirt  At  t1ie  same 
rate.  It  is  often  claimed 
that  managf-M's  nro  CHiek-^sa 
with  Tnaniiscripls  and  fail 
to  examine  tlie  plavs  siiIj- 
niitttid,  bnt  this  18  nr)t  tnit'. 
A  manager  is  fully  lut  anx- 
iouB  ta  Recuro  a  play  aa  the 
Riitlior  is  to  bave  it  pro- 
(liiocd  ;  but  aa  it  i^  bi^,  tbc 
inanagor's*  money  tbul;  will 
be  risked  in  the  experiment 
of  production,  and  not  tbe 
autlior'fi.  the  manager  may 
be  [tanloriod  if  ho  is  not  BO 
cntliuaiastic  about  trying 
(ho  experiment  iia  is  the 
autlior.     Tl»e  maniigerdoes  '^^ 

not  read  every  play  Rub- 
niitted,  nor  conld  be  if  ho 

would.  It  takes  at  least  a  day  to  read  and  di- 
gest n  fonr-act  play,  and  a  manager's  time  is  as 
valuable  as  that  of  the  head  of  any  other  buai- 
nes8  concern.  Moreover,  few  j>cople  have  any 
idea  of  tbe  number  of  so-called  plays  received  al- 
most daily  by  managers  that  are  absolutely  wortli- 
It'ss.  The  writer  has  been  a  reader  of  ]days  him- 
self, and  ho  knows  wliat  a  harrowing  experience  it 
u  to  have  to  wade  through  these  effusions.  Play 
reading  has,  hoverer,  its  humorous  side,  and  (he 
following  letter  is  a  fair  specimen  of  bujidreds 
of  others.  Tlie  spelling  and  punctuation  I  leave 
intact : 

•'  Dear  8in.  Seelciug  (he  best  nmn  ti»  my  knowledge,  to 
tranaact  basiufls*  with,  bccmiiM;  the  city  I  live  in  ApprecU 
Ai'e3..vonT  line  of  aotors,  yoxx  lire  thn  first  (o  look  at  this  nr- 

liclu  Mr,  .     Pass  yonr  opinitm  on  thia,  and  if  Iherfi 

arc  parts  that  are  not  sTatlable  1  uill  iliauge  t<)  suit  ronr 
t.Lstrt.  ReiiiiMnber  this  is  a  fuft.  and  if  this  prov<w  a  suc- 
cess, you  will  uot  regr«t  it  in  iht«  future.  furrh»rmnrf*  I 
liiive  idntts  tliut  will  surprise  tlie  pMopl«,  and  you  hIuiU  Imre 
Urst  chauce  at  ihetu,  (his  play  itt  true  to  the  acenia  eflfeots, 
prciperly  gatliered  by  nn'8''lf,  I  am  also  the  author  of  a 
KiHuanlic  Irudgety  entitled  ....  which  will  uudonlrtrdly 
be  bttfore  the  public.  Now  if  yim  like  tradpety  I  will 
write  you  one  on  an  Egyptian  Madinna  Modfl  8yHt''tu,  iu- 
iltjcatiuf;  the  aeiliii'tiaii  of  the  Ei^yptian  girl,  by  tlie  artist 
who  is  a  Monk  in  a  convent  in  Vi>nioe.  I  cm  write  it  this 
summer  and  have  it  ready  hy  fuU.  You  can  have  these 
pUya  just  as  yon  see  fit.     Yours  traely,'* 

In  tlie  matter  of  anbtnittitig  plnya  to  matmgers, 
the  full-fledged  playwright  ffiffera  from  tbe  un- 
tried beginner.  Tbe  author  who  has  once  acliieved 
success  with  a  ]dity  haa  easy  acre$<8  to  tlie  man- 
ager's nanc-tum,  for,  to  tlio  maiui^erial  mind,  there 
IB  every  probability  tlnit  the  sncceasfnl  man  will 
be  snccefififnl  again.  The  annoyance  of  peddling 
a  plav  around  is,  therefore,  spared  the  recognized 
playwright.     Directly  he  has  thought  out  a  good 


foundation  for  a  new  play  he  callfi  on  the  man- 
ager and  explains  the  Bcheme,  and  the  rei*nlt 
often  is  that  be  leaves  the  manager's  office  with  a 
contract  to  write  a  play  for  the  company.  In  the 
case  of  stars,  they  naujilly  write  to  the  dramatists 
in  vogue,  saying  they  would  like  a  play  on  such 
and  such  lines,  and  commissioning  the  dramatiiat 
to  write  sucli  a  play.  A  certain  sum  is  usually 
demanded  by  the  dramatist  as  guarantee  of  good 
faith,  or  "continuity  of  interest,"  as  some  prefer 
to  put  it.  The  author  then  sets  to  work  on  a 
scenario,  and  both  actor  and  dramatist  work  hand 
in  hand  until  tbe  piece  is  completed.  The  man- 
ager is  also  an  invaluable  rollabomtor.  Mt^u  like 
A.  M.  Palmer,  Aiigu8tin  Daly  and  Diinii*!  Froh- 
niafi,  with  their  long  experience  of  the  practical 
side  of  the  stage,  are  excellent  critics  of  an  nn- 
thor'a  wtn'k,  and  help  him  materially  by  pointing 
out  Weak  points  in  the  play  and  by  making  sug- 
gestions for  improvements. 

Managers  are  coni»iderabIy  handicapped  in  their 
selection  of  plays.  In  tlie  first  place,  there  are 
comparatively  few  plays  to  chooao  from,  and  a 
manager  id  often  compelled  to  produce  a  play  that 
is  only  fairly  good,  because  it  is  the  best  in  the 
market.  In  the  accond  place,  the  play  mu»t  he 
suited  to  the  clifiit^U  of  the  house  and  to  the 
stock  company.     Each    stock  company  has   its 
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leading  woman  and  leading  mun,  and  it  is  most 
essential  that  the  phiy  contain  good  |>artfl  for 
both.  A  manager  is  alua^-s  willing  to  engage 
spouiul  people  for  a  play  shonld  he  bo  unahle  to 
C2iat  it,  bnt  it  is  only  natnral  that  he  should  re- 
gard witii  scant  favor  a  play  which  would  not 
"fit"  the  best  actors  of  his  own  company.  As  u 
rule,  a  manager  will  reject  a  play  by  an  nnknowti 
anthor  if  he  cannot  cast  it  readily,  even  if  it  have 


with  the  anthor  and  makes  the  financial  arrange- 
ments with  liim.  The  Block  company  maiiagore 
are  usually  very  lil>cral  in  their  arningonitMitfi,  and 
the  young  autlior  can  afford  to  leave  the  terms  to 
them.  It  is  to  tbcir  interest  to  treat  an  iintiior 
well.  It  is  different  with  the  stars  and  other  roail 
organizations,  and  an  author  ciinuot  be  too  care- 
ful in  tiio  terms  of  liis  contract.  The  usual  ar- 
rangement for  a  three-  or  four-act  play  is  u  royalty 
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hanees  of  snccoss,  and  readily  accept  h  pluy  by  a 
tried  dniniatist  and  engage  spccinl  pjeopk*  fur  it. 
This  would  seem  most  unfair  to  the  struggliuj; 
playwright,  but  if  regarded  from  the  i»ractical 
stand|>oiut  is  perfectly  proper.  The  nnmujzer 
runs  his  theatre  on  a  strictly  mrnnieroial  basis, 
and  cannot  afford  to  make  experiments  at  the  risk 
of  losing  thrtuMinds  of  dollars. 
The  play  accepted,  the  manager  communicates 


off)  per  cent,  on  the  first  ^3. (UK)  th:it  goes  into  tho 
box  offire,  the  Bcalo  gradually  rising  with  increased 
business,  until,  sometimes,  it  gets  as  high  as  lo 
per  cent.  It  is  said  that  the  authors'  royaUie^ 
at  one  period  during  tho  run  of  *'Tho  Girl  I  Left 
Kt'hind  Me  "amounted  to  iM,800  a  week.  Tho 
manager  is  usually  bound  lo  produce  tho  play 
within  a  given  time  under  a  forfeit  of  at  le^uit 
#500.    Sometimes  the  manager  changes  Ids  mind^ 
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or  circumstaTicee  arise  that  malce  the  production  When  the  contract  is  signer!  llic  miuiagor  pro- 
umidviaable,  or  he  finds  a  phiy  ho  likes  better,  lu  ceeds  to  ''cjifit  **  the  play  ;  tliut  is  to  say,  he  de- 
any  of  these  cases  he  is  glad  to  pay  the  forfeit.         cides  which  of  his  actors  will  play  in  it.     This  is 
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an  important  task  and  dematuls  much  caiefnl 
thouglit.  The  manager  must  have  digested  the 
play  thoroughly  and  be  perfectly  familiar  with 
each  of  the  characters.  Ho  mnst  weigh  the  value 
of  each  r6ie  and  decide  what  actor  will  do  that 


their  long  practical  experience  of  the  stage,  would 
be  excellent  judges  of  a  play.  As  a  rule  they  are 
not.  An  actor  looks  at  a  play  from  the  acting 
standpoint,  and  never  from  the  ethical  stand- 
point.    At  the  reading  of  the  play  the  actors  do 


"  BLUE  JEANS." 


Rosenquest  &  Arthur,  Proprietors. 


PROPERTY  PLOT. 


AOT  I. 

•  Sttckt  of  Cord  Wood  4  feet  lonf . 

1  Bnrrel  of  Sawdunt. 

t  Pall  of  Coono  Salt, 

1  Wooden  Bucket. 

a  Treutlen  28  luches  lilifb  aud  3  feet  wide. 

1  Sfiiffle  MattreiS. 

1  Platform  6  feet  long  aud  3  feet  wide. 

1  SUiiladder  10  feet  hlgbri. 

1  Woodeu  Chair. 


AOT  ii. 


2  Kltcheu  Tables. 

2  White  Table  ClolhR. 

1  Bushel  of  Lime*  qatek  to  steaiu»     (Very  lifi|»ort- 
ant). 

3  Buckets  of  Hot  Water.    (Very  luiporlant). 
1  Newspaper. 

ACT  III. 

1  Haudsome  Sitfeboard. 

4  DInlDt  Room  Chairs. 
1  Fancy  Mcdalllou. 

6  Carpet  Rugs. 

1  Handsome  LAnip. 

3  White  Pitchers. 

6  Ooblets. 

1  Fioger  Bowl. 

1  Handsome  Cruet  Stnudwitli  3  l*4>pper  Castorx 

In  It.    (Important). 
t  Tap  Bell. 
3  White  Plates. 
i  White  Platter. 
3  Knives,  a  Forks. 
1  Axe. 
lAaTll. 
1  Fancy  Fmlt  Dish. 


eOEfSIS   3. 

1  High  Ofllre  Desk.    CPIaln). 

9  I^edgers,  Pens  aud  Ink  Stand. 
1  Wooden  Chair. 

S  Reslu  Boards. 

t  Btnol,  18  Inches  Uffh.    (Not  Heavy). 
18  BoftrdsJKlnebea  thick,  13  luoheswlde,  16  Tcet 
long,  softt  cloar  pine,  dressed  on  both  sides. 

ACT  IV. 

is  Oialrs  of  Hair  Cloth. 

I  Old  Fashioned  Kureau  with  LooUns  Glass. 
t  Old  FnMhloned  Wooden  Rocktny  Chair. 
1  Kitchen  Table  with  Fancy  Cover. 
1  Pair  of  Chtitts  Curtains  en  flat  1>  over  wIndoxK. 
1  Old  Fashioned  Lamp. 
8  Pictures  to  hang  on  flats. 

1  Sugar  Bowl  large  enough  for  a  man  to  put  lilft 
^    hand  in,  on  table  L., 
Old  Fashioned  Fireplace  <wood.) 
Clock  on  Mantelt  Fender. 
Fire  Logs  (Practical)  Fire  Dogs,  Fire  Irons. 
Pair  of  Vases. 
Sleigh  Bells. 
I  Large  Ifallroad  BelL 
1  LArge  ValUe. 
i  Large  Bowl  for  Pop  Corn. 
1  Large  Beer  Glasft  (Schooner  Size). 
1  l^ay  and  Chanipngne  Bottle. 
7  (  ommon  Tumblers  on  Tray. 
.1  Bushel  Snow. 

10  Foot  Step  Ladder  to  work.  Snow  orer  WIihIow. 
3  Chairs  Outside  Flats. 

1  Chair  Outside  Door  L. 

1  Snow  Cloth  under  window. 


NOTE.— Two  olearers  besides  the  regular  house  property  man 
absolutely  necessary  to  mn  the  '^props''  in  ^^Blne  Jeans.** 

All  properties  not  mentioned  above  we  carry.    Please  have  those  men- 
tioned In  the  theatre  on  the  arrival  of  the  company. 


ManaoBr  "Blue  Jeans.' 


Amended  September  16, 1892. 


PAC-SnaLS  OF  a  TRATELINO   COMPANT'S  PROPBRTT   plot  FOR   USB   IN    LOCAL  THEATRES. 


rdle  most  justice.  This  done,  ho  instructs  the 
assistant  stage  manager  to  post  a  '*  cull"  for  the 
rending  of  the  pl.-iy,  which  takes  place  in  the 
momiug  in  the  manager's  private  office. 

One  would  untu  rally  suppose  that  actors,  with 


not  know  whicli  part  each  will  he  assigned.  They, 
of  course,  make  a  rough  guess  at  the  distribution, 
but  are  often  disappointed.  So  when  the  actor 
listens  to  a  play  he  is  only  thinking  of  the  part  he 
expects  to  play  himself.     If  that  part  is  good  he 
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declares  the  play  is  excellent ;  if  it  is  a  bad  part 
he  sjiys  it  is  a  bad  play.  Actors  like  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Willard,  Mr, 
Irving  and  a  few  others  do  judge  a  play  from  the 
broader  point  of  view  ;  but  then  these  are  actor 
managers,  and,  like  the -ordinary  manager,  know 
the  cost  of  a  false  effort. 

The  most  important  person  in  the  production 
of  a  new  play  is  tlie  stage  manager.  It  may  bs 
fiuid  with  truth  that  the  faihire  or  eucces^s  of  a 
play  rests  largely  witli  him.  Some  managers  pm- 
-ploy  men  who  make  stage  management  a  specialty. 
Others,  like  A.  M.  Palmer  and  Augustin  Daly, 
direct  their  companies  themselves.  A  good  stage 
manager  is  a  priceless  pearl.  lie  must  have  a 
special  aptitude  for  his  work,  and  ho  must  bQ  able 
to  command  the  respect  and  implicit  obedience 
of  the  actors.  IIo  must  be  a  man  of  broad  views/ 
if  not  of  liberal  education.  lie  must  bo  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  play  as  the  author  is,  and,  far 
better  than  the  author,  lie  must  -know  how  to 
make  each  hit  of  "  bnsiness"  effective  and  how  to 
fitrengtlien  each  situation.  The  stage  manager  is 
a  man  for  whom  every  author  should  have  tlie 
greatest  consideration,  for  without  his  aid,  which 
is  rarely  acknowledged  on  the  playbills,  many  a 
play  would  hang  fire  and  perhaps  meet  with  fail- 
ure. Some  authors  say  that  the  stage  manager  is 
a  creature  of  convention,  never  inventing  anything 
new,  and  only  able  to  gauge  the  merits  of  a  "sit- 
uation''if  he  has  seen  a  similar  situation  prove 
successful  before.  To  this,  which  is  not  entirely 
true,  many  of  the  best  "situations"  on  the  stage 
having  been  invented  not  by  authors,  but  by  pro- 
fessional stage  managers — to  this  the  stage  man- 
ager might  retort  that  experience  is  the  l^st  of 
counselors,  and  that  where  a  "situation  "  has  once 
proved  successful  it  is  likely  to'  prove  successful 
again. 

After  the  stage  manager  come  the  scenic  artist, 
the  stage  carpenter,  the  property  man,  the  cos- 
turner,  the  orchestra  leader  and  the  gas  man,  nil 
of  whom  are  indispensable.  Each  stock  theatre 
has  at  least  one  scenic  artist  attached  to  it.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  scenic  artist  to  }>aint  tho  scenery 
for  each  new  production,  or  touch  up  old  scenery 
for  a  revival.  He  has  a  large  studio  np  in  tho 
"flies,"  and  it  is  there  that  the  work  is  done. 
Directly  the  manager  decides  on  the  play  he  will 
produce  he  sends  for  tho  scenic  artist,  explains 
the  scene  of  each  act,  and  asks  what  there  is  "  up- 
stairs" that  will  do.  Sometimes  tho  manager  will 
do  the  best  he  can  with  old  scenery,  and  instruct 
the  scene  painter  to  alter  and  touch  it  n p.  At 
other  times  lie  will  decide  on  having  brand-new 
scenery  for  each  act.  In  the  latter  case  the  scene 
painter  receives  the  order  to  prepare  models  of 


each  act,  the  style  being  left  largely  to  the  taste 
of  the  artist  ;«and  if  the  models  are  approved  of 
they  are  given  to  the  stage  carpenter,  who,  with 
his  ten  or  twenty  assistants,  reproduces  them  on 
the  scale  required.  When  this  work  is  finished  by 
tho  carpenters  the  ]>ainter  steps  in  once  more  and 
sets  to  work  on  the  decoration. 

The  ** property"  man  is  another  important  in- 
dividual, and  has  several  assistants.  His  work 
consists  in  taking  charge  of  and  ])rovidiiig  all  the 
movable  articles  used  in  tlie  play,  such  as  furni- 
ture, carpets,  clocks,  costumes,  guns,  umbrellas, 
books,  newspapers,  plates,  glasses  and  eatables. 
Tiiese  last  are  usually  of  tlie  customary  property 
quality,  i.e.,  papier-mache,  and  the  "property 
man"  is  the  culinary  artist  who  manufactures 
them.  It  is  no  nncommon  thing,  on  inquiring 
for  the  "  property  man  "  in  a  theatre,  to  be  told 
that  he  is  upstairs  "  making  a  chicken." 

The  gas  man  has  charge  of  all  the  lights  in  the 
theatre.  He  has  an  elaborate  keyboard  just  in- 
side the  prompt  entrance,  which  is  always  at  the 
riglit  of  the  stage,  and  by  pressing  a  buttoa  he 
can  raise  or  lower  the  lights  in  every  part  of  the 
house. 

Directly  the  new  ])icce  is  cast  tho  manuscript  is 
placed  in  the  stiige  manager's  hands.  The  parts 
are  "taken  out,"  which  means  that  each  part  is 
copied  and  bound  np  separately,  and  they  are 
given  out  to  each  actor  in  the  cast,  and  a  "call " 
is  posted  for  a  first  rehearsal. 

Rehearsals  usually  take  place  in  the  morning  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Tho  theatre  at  that  hour  is  de- 
serted save  by  the  mice  and  the  cleaners,  and 
there  is  a  silence  in  the  large  auditorium  that  is 
oppressive.  The  chairs  down  in  the  parquet  and 
np  in  the  galleries  are  wrapped  in  dust  covers, 
and  the  washwomen,  busy  removing  the  traces 
of  yesterday's  audience,  glide  silently  about  in 
the  gloom,  swinging  their  lanterns.  The  stage, 
seen  in  all  its  depth,  now  that  tho  "drops"  have 
been  hauled  up  into  the  "  flies,"  is  lighted  by  an 
upright  "  buncli  light  "  (so  called  because  a  num- 
ber of  gas  jets  are  bunched  together)  placed  close 
to  the  footlights,  which  are  not  lit.  A  small  ta- 
ble known  as  tlie  "  prompt  table  "  and  two  chairs 
are  placed  immediately  below  this,  and  a  few 
chairs  and  tables  scattered  about  the  stage  roughly 
indicate  the  setting  of  each  act.  The  stage  is  now 
ready.  The  actors  have  arrived.  The  stage  man- 
ager, manuscript  in  hand,  takes  his  seat  at  the 
prompt  table,  claps  his  hands,  and  the  rehearsal 
begins. 

The  early  rehearsals  of  a  ]day  are  known  as 
"  reading  rehearsals,"  the  actors  reading  their 
parts  off  as  they  act.  In  Europe  they  have  what 
is  literally  a  reading   rehearsal.     The  actors  cit 
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NCTTINO    A    9CKNK. 

down  aiul  luorcly  rcail  off  tlkoir  |mrta  \rithont  at* 
trinplinjf  lo  ttct.  In  Aincrrcu,  l)ov;»vcr,  the  net- 
ii)^  is  procwiltnt  with  at  i>iu*e.  lIuKlitig  tho  part 
ill  ono  ])au<l  ant)  !*eeticula(ing  with  thi*  other,  the 
aotor^  ^11  IhrtMiirh  the  nrt,  caivfttlly  w;iti*l»t'»I  by 
tho  Htni^o  nmn:i^cr.  Nothing  iiioro  hcuiUlvring 
tlian  tho  i\iHy  rohvareaU  of  a  plar  ran  u-«*ll  l>c  im- 
a^iiKHl.  All  tivt^m^  chno9.  TJio  a^^tors  apjK-ar  Yo 
U*  inoro  stnpiil  ttmii  any  i»eoi^1<y  one  ercr  saw  ;  tho 
si^Co  tiKH  ;v^rr,  |iie  H)  'ic  of  tvrants.    h 

HUM  »'ii\-iii^!i^l  ma^s  i>f '  I.  li!ini»ier*,  rro<«- 

)>ttqH>M*5  anU  muiiudtfrsUiidingA.  Kvvnr  two  min- 
iitM  tho  >  itiiernijilcil.     Tho  elago  man* 

iijrt^r  is  '.  !v     llo  cric^   *•  Stof* !     Itejin 

thir.  >An  no  again  !*'  anil  ii  all  bas  to  l*o  bogtin 
onoe  luorr,  An  actor  U  $u|v|MMod  never  to  re- 
ff|uiro  tcHin?  tirav.     That  is  why,  on  X\w  ata^a 


Tho  fii'Bt  tiling  to  ninster  iil  ruheursnl  u  tho 
"  biitiinc&s/*  or  tlio  movements  and  gestiires  of  tho 
notoi'6.  Kothing  cii  tliu  stago  id  spoutancons. 
Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  Everv  nmvcna'iit, 
uvcry  look  that  srcms  &o  iiatiirnl  in  the  porfonn- 
aiicu  of  tlio  I'hiy  is  thn  rcsnlt  of  hours  of  patient 
stmly  and  long  and  tiring  rolicarsiil. 

It  soinotiiiics  liappens.  at  tho  end  of  tho  (ii&t 
rc'ljeiu'sal,  that  ono  of  tho  actors  objects  to  his 
part.  In  theory  :i  stock  actor  \i  obliged  to  play 
whatever  part  is  assigned  to  him.  it  being  under- 
stood that  it  is  to  tho  managers  interest  to  give 
tiie  best  parts  to  tbc  best  people;  but  if  a  man- 
ager has  great  rogiuil  for  tlie  actor,  and  if  ho  has 
been  many  years  in  his  company,  ho  somotimca 
lislcns  and  makes  the  desired  change. 

A  curious  feature  of  rehear^il  is  that  the  ordi- 
nary conventions  and  politonesfes  of  life  arc  tem- 
porarily laid  aside.  Tho  men  all  keep  their  hats 
on  their  heads  even  wben  making  lore  to  the 
leading  lady,  and  a  spirit  of  good-fellowship, 
where  each  is  willing  to  aid  the  other,  is  general. 
Tho  keeping  the  head  coveted  is  a  necessity,  for 
the  theatre  is  not  warmed  in  the  daytime  and 
the  dranghts  are  formidable. 

The  smallest  man  at  a  rebrarsal  is  the  antbor. 
Entirely  alive  to  tho  enormity  of  his  offctisc  in 
writing  a  play,  the  contempt  for  AThicli  he  thinks 
ho  can  plaitily  read  on  his  interpreters'  faces*  ho 
by  luriH  grows  hot  and  cold,  and  as  the  rebcar?al 
progresses  niuil  tho  end  ho  fetls  that  lib  is  tho 
worst  of  criminals.  There  are  some  playwrights 
who  are  also  admirable  stago  mamtgcrs,  like  Sar- 
dou  in  France  and  Belasco  here,  but  they  arc  tho 
cxt*eption.  Tho  average  author  is  nlterly  help- 
1<^3  when  it  ctmies  to  making  liis  pnppets  mure 
An  author  assured  me  recently  that  ho  always 
la*coines  entirely  bewildered  on  seeing  his  plays 
rcliearsed,  and  that  lie  eits  through  the  rchearMl 
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ill  a  state  of   mortal  torror  lc»t  lii^  opiuiuu  bo  TUe  iinportuuce  of  ilio  6lii;;o  mnnivgor  becomes 

tiskcH  as  to  fi  dispntu'l  point.  uppiiront  when  tiio  **8itn!ilioiis  "  nuJ  *  *  stai^e  pict- 

Ueliearsiiig  n  cyinpany  of  actora  Is  not  nnhke  niea*'iu  tlio  act  are  reached.     It  often  liappens 

driLlitig  a  company  of  soldiora.     Certain  tactics  tliat  the  nutlior,  although  he  lias  broiiglit  about 

have  to  bo  performed  iu  a  ccrtjiin  way,  and  the  a  certain  situation,  onnta  entirely  to  doscribo  liow 

actors    must    be   tlrilleJ    and  drilled  until    every  the  situation  is  to  be  done,  and  sonietinips,  when 

point  is  perfect.     Each  scene,  therefore^  is  fre-  tiio  author  has  indicatod  it,  the  stage  manager 


Thf  m^mdmarHmm, 


W^ii«il«c  prvptrita. 


flCENRS   BKHIND  THE    SCKXKS. 


qnonlly  begun  over  again.  Happily,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  actors  nro  a  patient  class  of  peo- 
]»le.  and  nre  perfectly  willing  to  work  to  get  a 
tiling  right.  Son^c  actora  are  •*  quick  studies/' 
tlio  professional  term  for  being  quick  in  learning 
tlioir  ]>art3.  while  others  nro  j.ist  as  slow.  As  a 
rule,  it  requires  eight  or  ten  rehearstUs  before 
everyone  is  word  perfect. 


finds  that  a  much  better  effect  may  bo  obtained 
by  doing  it  in  another  way.  And  iu  rehearsal 
iho  unexpected  often  happous.  A  "situation*' 
that  both  the  author  and  manager  countrd  on 
falls  completely  flat,  wliilo  other  "  fiituatiouB " 
spring  up  most  unexpectedly  out  of  the  dialogue. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  stage  manager  to 
"prune"   the   play;    that   is,    to    ctit    out   the 
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BUpei  Biions  or  *•  talky  "  passages.  This  is  <lone 
by  degrees  at  relieareals,  so  that  by  the  time  tlio 
piece  Ih  rea<ly  for  productioii  tlie  manuscript 
looks  very  tiilleieiit  from  what  it  ilid  when  it 
left  tho  haiidij  of  the  anllior. 

Aftor  twenty  or  iwoiity-five  relienrsals  every- 
thing is  fairly  satisfactory,  and  the  final  or  ••dress" 
reliearsal  is  announced.  This  nsimlly  takes  phkco 
on  Siuuhiy  t'Venirig.  The  scenery  is  alt  set,  the 
actors  ore  *'  made  up,"  the  liglits  are  in  working 
order,  the  musicians  arc  at  their  post,  and  every- 
one connected  more  or  less  remotely  with  the 
production  is  in  the  auditorium  as  a  eelf-ap- 
jiointed  critic.  In  tlio  front  rows  are  the  man- 
ager, unthor  and  stage  manager,  all  three  in  a 
stato  of  suppressed  excitement. 

This  dress  rehearsal  is  more  dreailed  by  the  act- 
ors than  thn  first  public  |)erformanco.  Tiirough- 
out  Ckic.h  act  there  is  a  doadly  silence  in  the  audi- 
torium ;  the  funniest  lines  never  get  as  much  as 
a  smile  ;  every  nuiu  appears  an  enemy,  and  each 
scene  is  frequently  inii'rnipted  by  both  author 
and  manager.  A  well-known  actor  who  is  :i 
great  public  favorite,  and  who  has  had  a  brill- 
iant career  of  thirty  years  uu  the  stage,  confusscd 
to  nie  recently  that  there  was  nothing  he  dreaded 
so  much  as  a  Sunday-ni<;hl  dress  rehearsal.  lie 
Bnid  :  •*!  would  rather  face  a  reguhir  audience  a 
hundred  times.  That  ttnrible  silence  in  the  au- 
ditorium is  positively  appalling.  1  fed  that  my 
every  movement  is  heing  criticised  by  peojilo 
who  have  formed  their  own  ideal  of  tho  part, 
and  the  feeling  that  I  may  be  interrupted  any 
minute  by  some  criticism  rnakca  mo  liorribly  self- 
conscious  and  nervous.  With  a  regular  audience 
of  strangers  it  is  dilTerent,  and  1  can  pluy  a  thou- 
sand times  better.  The  audience  may  be  cold  in 
my  regard,  but  I  may  see  one  man  laughing.  I 
fix  that  man  immediately  and  play  to  him  all  the 
evening.  That  smile  is  all  ilie  encouragement  I 
need  to  play  well."    Other  actors  and  actresses 


have  told  me  the  same,  and   many  really  suffer 

acute  physical  pain  from  nervousness  during  the 
dress  rehearsal  and  the  first  public  performance. 

During  the  dresis  rehearsal  and  c-acli  subsequent 
public  pcrfornmnce  the  assistant  staize  nmnager 
acts  as  promjiter,  und  stands  in  the  prompt  en- 
trance ready  to  supply  a  word  slipping  the  actor's 
memory.  In  Germany  and  other  European  couu- 
trit'S  there  is  a  regular  prompter's  box  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stage  and  close  by  the  footlights.  Tho 
German  system  is  for  the  pronipler  to  road  the 
play  aloihl  during  the  entire  performance,  keep- 
ing just  one  word  ahead  of  the  actor.  The  result 
is  that  auyonu  fitting  in  tho  front  rows  of  the  par- 
quet can  hear  two  people  speaking  tho  same  lines. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  very  bad  system,  and  wo  have 
boen  able  to  do  away  with  it  on  our  stage  owing 
to  tho  fact  that  we  give  more  time  to  rehearsals 
and  prnrluco  fewer  plays. 

Tr\ing  the  lights  is  an  important  detail  that 
must  l>e  looked  after  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  The 
exact  efT4-ctA<if  the  lights  are  seen  on  tho  costumes 
and  scenery,  ami  they  are  tried  in  every  way,  tho 
most  effective  being  adopted.  The  orchostni  next 
claims  the  manager's  attention,  and  while  the 
author  is  having  ^n  e.\planatory  chat  with  the 
actors  the  nmnager  listens  to  the  incidental  or  iu- 
tiTludc  music. 

Finally  all  is  passed  upon,  and  nothing  more 
rua  be  done  than  to  wait  for  the  verdict  of  the 
critics.  Whetlier  tlie  new  play  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed or  not  no  man  can  tell,  and  he  can  tell  far 
less  after  seeing  it  rehearsed  a  number  of  times 
than  when  ho  first  read  it  in  tlie  manuscript.  The 
influence  <<f  assuciation  is  so  strong,  and  a  man- 
ager becomes  so  interested  hiiuself  in  tho  re- 
hearsals, that  he  is  too  apt  to  believe  this  interest 
will  bo  shared  by  the  public.  But  whatever  tho 
fate  of  the  play  may  be,  one  tiling  is  certain,  and 
tliat  i.^,  that  everyone  concerned  in  it  baa  striven 
with  all  his  might  to  make  it  a  success. 


-  j-vf  ^^"^   > 


AT  TEK  FIRST  PEAPOUMANCE. 


A   VAGABOND    ENOCH    ARDEN. 


By  Ernest  Neville. 


"Now,  THEN",  air,  what  do  yoii  want  ?" 
The  speaker  was  a  midtile-aged  woman  ;  the 
one  addressed,  a  trump  whoso  feebly  expressed 
wislies  had  failed  at  first  to  reach  the  ears  of  his 
questioner;  the  scene,  a  lonely  Pennsylvania 
farmhonse ;   time,  evening. 

"I  want  food,"  the  man  muttered  rather  than 
epoke.  "  I'm  dead  beat.  I  want  shelter  and 
rest." 

"Work  and  earn  them,"  said  the  woman, 
curtly,  as  she  sought  to  close  the  door. 

"Very  good  advice,  and  very  cheap," said  the 
tramp,  with  a  ecowl.  "  Give  me  work,  then. 
Only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  first  give  me  food  to 
eat  V 

His  voice,  which  had  rung  out  almost  fiercely 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  died  away  in  tlie 
hoarse  murmur  of  pleading  earnestness,  to  which 
his  gaunt  framo  and  hollow  eyes,  and  generafly 
woe-begouo  appearance,  added  additional  em- 
phasis. 

"Always  food  first !"  repeated  the  woman,  her 
natnrally  liard  features  growing  more  stern  as  she 
spoke.    . 

Tlien  opeuiug  wide  tlie  door,  which  had  been 
previously  secured  by  a  heavy  chain  that  only  ad- 
mitted of  a  few  iuchcs'  space,  she,  with  a  careless 
air,  allowed  the  shining  barrel  of  a  revolver  to  be- 
come visible. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said.  "  I  can  give  you  a  meal." 
"  If  you  are  alone  I'll  eat  it  here,"  said  the 
A*agrant, 

The  hard-featured  woman  positively  laughed. 
"I  have  good  company  close  at  hand" — she 
tapped  the  revolver  as  she  spoke — "seven  good 
protectors ;  and  I  shall   keep  behind  yon,  never 
fear !" 

"Use  it  now,"  said  the  tvamp,  bitterl}-,  still 
hesitating  to  enter.  "  Put  a  bullet  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good,  and  end  this  miserable  life  as 
I  would  have  done  myself  if  I  had  had  the  pluck. 
It  will  be  applanded  by  your  neighbors — Avhose 
dogs  have  been  set  on  mo — for  it  will  rid  tlie 
country  of  a  tramp.  Or  give  me  the  pistol,  for  I 
think  I  could  do  it  myself  now." 

Something  in  the  utter  helplessness  of  the 
wreck  before  her  touched  the  woman's  heart. 
She  pointed  to  the  open  door  of  the  kitchen,  and 
her  guest  preceded  her  to  that  room,  and  ate  with 
wolfish  eagerness  the  meal  which  had  been  set  out 
for  one  of  the  farm  helps,  while  the  woman  Fat 
watching  every  movement  of  her  unwelcome  and 
repuUivo  visitor- 


Spite  of  her  boast  as  to  the  revolver  the  woman 
was  by  no  means  sorry  to  see  her  husband  rapidly 
approaching  across  the  fields. 

Stie  met  him  at  the  door,  and  husband  and 
wife  entered  the  kitchen  together  as  the  tramp 
finished  his  meal. 

A  careless  nod  from  the  farmer  acknowledged 
the  tramp's  thanks,  who  leaned  back  in  the  chair 
with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  the  rest  was  espe- 
cially grateful. 

"  rU  take  the  men's  suppers  out  with  me,  Hat- 
tie,"  said  the  farmer.  "  I  must  be  greedy  of  the 
daylight,  for  there  are  chances  of  rain  to-morrow, 
and  I  need  every  moment  and  all  the  help  I  can 
get." 

"  Can  I  lielp  you  ?"  asked  the  tramp. 

"You  can  if  you  choose,"  answersd  the  farm- 
er ;  "but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  have  found  you 
fellows  more  disposed  to  eat  than  work." 

"  Try  mo,"  said  the  vagrant.  "I  need  foo*l 
and  rest  for  a  day  or  two,  that  I  may  find  strength 
to  continue  my  journey,  and  you  can  have  my 
labor  on  theso  terms." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  farmer,  briefly.  "  Y<tii 
can  help  me  carry  out  the  men's  suppers  if  you 
have  finished  your  own." 

The  tramp  belied  the  farmer's  estimate  by 
working  hani.  The  barn  was  the  only  place  in 
which  be  would  sleep,  and  tlnther,  with  many  a 
misgiving  and  caution  as  to  smokiug,  the  farmer 
conducte<^  him. 

Days  passed,  and  still  tho  tramp — who  called 
himself  John,  but  accc|>ted  any  other  name  that 
might  bo  bestowed  upon  him  with  the  same  reti- 
cence and  subordination  with  which  he  set  aboot 
the  tasks  set  before  him — continued  working  for 
tho  farmer,  and  almost  succeeded  in  awakening 
the  hitter's  interest,  as  he  hail  already  his  curi- 
osity. 

"John,"  said  he,  one  eveiung,  as  they  sat  at 
supper  after  the  labors  of  the  farm  had  almost 
ended,  "you  don't  seem  to  be  as  anxious  to  push 
on  as  yon  were  once.  Have  you  no  home,  ami  no 
ono  waiting  for  you  ?" 

"  No,  and  not  a  living  sou),"  said  the  tramp, 
in  a  tune  to  discourage  further  questions.'^ 

"No  father,  mother,  wife,  children,  nor  rela- 
tives of  any  kind  ?''  continued  the  fanner,  who 
did  not  take  tlie  hint. 

"  I  believe  I  hav*?  some  relatives  ;  yet  they  are 
not  anxious  to  see  me.  They  would  like  to  be 
certain  that  I  was  dead,  but  they  have  no  desire 
to  see  me  living." 
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'*  Yon  tiilk  liko  a  nmn  witlioul  hope.**  eaid  tlie 
firmer.     "  Why,  yon  nro  yoimg  yet  !'' 

"  Hope  aiul  I  parted  yoars  ago/*  saifl  Jolin, 
carelessly. 

The  fiirmev's  wife  glanced  up  at  tliis  remark. 

*' I  should  think  self-respect  departed  al  the 
same  time/*  she  said,  sharply. 

ITer  husband  looked  at  iicr  for  a  moment  as  if 


faoe,  expression  to  expression,  as  she  hail  ncror 
BL'cn  him  hefore. 

Tiien  the  wnrda  of  anger  died  on  her  lii>8,  which 
became  wliito  as  her  face,  while  her  eyes  were 
filled  witli  an  agony  that  could  find  no  vent  in 
words. 

**  So  you  know  mo  at  last,  Ilattio  !'*  he  said. 

He  geut*ly  closed  the  door  between  tbo  kitrhoii 


he  disa|>proved  of  the  remark,  but  the  tramp  did     and  room  wliere  the   farmer  and  hirt  friend  woro 

seated,  white  she  sat  utterly  helpless  in  her  chair. 

**  You   w  c  ro   quite 


not  seem  hurt. 

**  Y'ou  should  think 
so  ?**  repeated  John, 
eying  he  i'  curiously, 
and  her  face  flushed 
under  his  earnest  gaze. 
••  Well,  trust  a  woman 
for  jumping  at  correct 
conclusions.  Yuu  are 
right ;  they  went  aw:iy 
logeiher — that  is,  if  I 
ever  had  any  self-re- 
spect to  lose." 

'*  Possibly  not/'  she 
replied,  a  little  more 
sharply,  because  she 
was  irritated  by  her 
husband's  evident  dis- 
like nf  her  manner. 

But  before  tlie  dis- 
approval could  be  rx- 
presaed  in  plain  words 
a  71  interruption  oc- 
cnrred  by  tlio  arrival 
of  A  neighbor,  f  o  r 
whom  tlie  farmer  left 
his  supper  unQiiished. 

Tiie  tramp  and  his 
hostess  sat  at  tho  table 
together. 

.John  continued  to 
watcli  licr  face  iritcnt- 
ly.  Her  hand  which 
lickl  tlie  knifL'  was  ex- 
tcndoil,  and  her  fingers 
wore  urging  the  blade 
to  drum  a  tattoo  on  the 
plate  before  her. 


FIRRT-NIOIIT    CRITICS. 

Ark  vou  ooino  to  uuttkr  vp  Tiiis  play  o:i 
sr.ATK  IT  ?" 

'KrAII>   I'VK   NO   CIIOICF..  DK\U    IIOV  ;   MIT   CRIT- 
ICrflM    IS    AI.KKAUV    IN    I*i:iNT  (*' 


right.  I  lost  my  self- 
respect  when  I  lost  my 
hope.  Il  was  about 
tlic  same  time  that  I 
loPt  my  wife  and 
child/' 

-Tho  child  is  dead/' 
she  whispered,  glanc- 
ing with  terror  at  the 
door  behind  which  was 
her  htti^blLn(1. 

**  So  much  the  bet- 
tor/* said  John  ;  **and 
yet  the  only  hope  I 
had  was  that  I  might 
find  her,  and  thatthoro 
might  be  one  lining 
thing  that  would  or 
could  care  for  nic." 

**  I  thouglityou  were 
dead," said  the  wuinan. 

The  words  camo  ont 
ill  Gcrcti  gat^ps.  as  if 
extorted  from  her  by 
Bvllaliles. 

**  Witihod  I  was  (lead, 
yon  mean,"  sard  Jtdin, 
savagely.  **The  wish 
was  father  to  tho 
thought.  Y'on  fancied 
a  priisperous  farmer  in 
I\Miiisylvania  was  a 
better  iuvestnioiit  than 
a  luckless  m  i  n  e  r  in 
California/' 

*•  No — so  h  e  \  p   iiio 

"  They  told  mo  you 


It  was  a  shapely  hand,  though   hardened   and     Heaven,  no  I"  she  pleaded, 
rough  witii  toil,  but  the  iirst  joint  of  the  Httlo     wore  dead.     It  was  so  publishci]   in   the  pajicrs 


huge:*  was  gone. 

The  tattoo  was  suddenly  arrested.  J.din  had 
seized  her  hand  lightly  ;  for  a  moment  he  held  it 
gentl)',  while  ho  intently  examined  tlio  mutilated 
finger. 

She  looked  at  him.  with  anger  blazing  from  her 
eyes,  to  behold  the  vagabond  standing  above,  lii^ 
oycs  looking  into  her  own— to  see  him  face  to 


Everyone  believes  you  woro  killed  in  a  fight  in 
Los  Angeles.*' 

**  Never  \v:i3  in  Los  Angeles,"  interrupted  tho 
other. 

'*  I  was  told/' she  continued— "John  Wilson, 
ago  abotit  thirty-five;  description,  a  likeness  of 
yonrself.  How  was  1  to  know  ?  1  had  not  enough 
money  to  get  food  for  my  child  And  myself.    Ilour 
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could  I  go  to  Los  Anpcles  to  find  out  ?  And  there 
BC'ciiicii  »o  donbr.      Wliy  did  you  not  wrihe  ?" 

**  lieciui.so  I  wits  down  on  tiiy  luck/'  he  replied. 
"  1  waited  for  a  chuitCG  to  get  money  to  send,  but 
found  none.  I  scut  you  n  letter  and  money  at 
last,  wlien  luck  seemed  to  cliange,  hut  it  caino 
buck  to  me,  witli  a  note  8tatii»g  tluit  you  had  left 
the  town,  atid  your  address  was  unknown.  You 
didn^t  wuslu  mucli  lime  iti  mourning,"  lie  added, 
bittei'ly, 

"  I  was  aloiio  witli  my  child,  starving.  lie — 
my  husband — oHered  mc  a  home.  I  took  liim  at 
his  >md.     What  could  I  dor 

'*  You  muiried  liiin  withiji  two  months  of  hear- 
ing of  my  death/' sail!  the  trump.  *'It  was  a 
siiort  widowhood." 

8ho  eat  still,  with  hands  clasped  before  her,  and 
eyes  riveted  on  the  door,  mute  and  Iiolpless,  as  one 
might  wait  for  iuevitj\bIo  death. 

"I  told  yon  the  only  relatives  I  had  would  bo 
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glad  to  be  sure  I  \\t\a  dead,*'  said  John,  bitterly. 
**  I'crliaps  yoii  will  agree  with  mo  now  !" 

She  juit^werctl  never  a  word. 

*'  llowdid  my  babydio  i'*'aske'J  Wilson,  quietly, 
all  truces  of  passion  havin^^  go'io  from  his  voice. 

*'  Died  of  cholera  infantum,  the  doctors  said  ; 
died  from  want  of  food.  1  was  more  than  half 
starved  ;  the  child  was  too  weak  to  struggle 
against  the  disease/' 

**  Died  after  you  married  him,  of  course,  and 
you — your — lio — was  glud  of  it,  I  suppose  ?*' 

**  No,  no  l"sho  cried,  earnostly.  '*  IIo  did  all  in 
his  [tower  to  savo  the  child,  and  lio  would  liavo 
given  anytidug  to  do  it.  I  think  he  caicd  i\9 
much  for  it — perhaps  more — tiiau  ho  did  for  me. 
Slie  ii  buried  yonder  !"  and  her  eyes,  unused  to 
weeping,  were  Oiled  with  tears  aa  she  pointed  to 
u  distant  white  church  tower  that  lighted  up  a 
grcton  hillside  about  a  mile  away. 

The  conversation  in  the  next  room  had  grcwr. 
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IoikI  and  boisterous,  broken  now  and  then  by  a 
lieurty  laugh.  Tlio  closed  door  divided  the  trag- 
edy and  comedy,  so  near  do  good  and  evil  come. 
Tlie  tramp  sat  silent.  His  head  had  fallen  npou 
his  breast — he  fieemed  to  be  thinking  earnestly. 

The  Avoman  watched  him,  as  if  seeking  for 
Bonie  gleam  of  hope  of  escape  from  the  awful 
trouble  that  had  come  upon  her.  She  loved  the 
farmer — loved  him  with  a  devotion  she  had  never 
known  till  this  moment,  when  she  was  able  to 
gauge  how  hollow  had  beez*  ihe  tie  that  had 
bound  her  to  the  reckless,  careless  man  before 
her,  who  had  valued  her  so  little  as  scarcely  to 
care  to  work  for  her  and  his  child. 

No  wonder  she  watched  the  trump^s  lace  ea- 
gerly, and  when  he  raised  his  head  she  waited  for 
liis  words  as  one  might  wait  to  hearii4eath  war- 
rant read. 

"  You  are  comfortable  here,"  he  said. 

'^  As  one  can  hope  to  be,^  she  mnrmored. 

''  Brace  up,  then,"  said  he,  with  an  assumption 
of  his  old  slangy  manner  which  she  had  known  so 
well.  "  Dry  up  your  tears.  I  shall  leave  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  yon  will  never  see  me  again." 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  her  face  lighted  up  as 
one  to  whom  a  repriere  bad  come  when  least  ex- 
]>ected. 

"Let  the  matter  rest  here,"  he  continued. 
"John  Wilson  is  dead.  Let  him  rest  in  his 
grave." 

Her  hard  features  were  mobile  enough  now. 
Heedless  of  the  chances  of  discovery,  she  fell  tft 
bis  feet,  too  grateful,  it  mnst  be  confessed,  and 
yet  feeling  fully  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  mau  be- 
fore lier. 

Covering  his  eyes  to  hide  the  rising  tears,  he 
raised  her  gently. 

"I  long  since  found  out — of  course,  it  was  too 
late — that  I  had  not  done  my  duty  to  you.  For- 
give me,  Hattie.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 
I  go  from  this  house  to-night." 

**  Where  ?''  she  asked. 

•'  Where  I  can  do  you  no  harm,"  he  said,  "  Be 
assured  of  that.  Somewhere,"  he  added,  and  his 
face  seemed  to  soften  and  his  voice  grew  strangely 
tender,  "where  I  may  think  over  what  life  might 
have  been  with  a  wife  and  child  to  care  for,  and 


where  I  can  wait  for  death  to  come  to  me.  I  have 
been  foolish  and  wicked  all  my  life — there  ntust 
have  been  vagabond  blood  in  my  veins,  I  think. 
But  I  am  tired  of  it  at  hist  and  want  rest,  and  if 
it  could  have  come  bo  that  I  might  restfurover  bv 
the  side  of  my  little  one  I  should  have  liked  it 
better.  But  it  is  not  to  be.  Dry  up  your  tears. 
If  I  had  been  a  better  man  I  might  have  been 
happier.     I  shall  try  to  be,  perhaps." 

*'  You  will  need  money,"  she  said.  The  tears 
were  streaming  from  her  eyes. 

"Not  a  cent.  I  have  roughed  it  for  years.  I 
can  roagh  it  a  little  longer.  1  have  enough  for 
my  wants." 

Tlie  conversation  in  the  next  room  had  ceased. 
Glancing  out  of  the  window,  they  saw  the  farmer's* 
fiiend  in  the  act  of  stepping  into  his  wagon. 
There  was  but  a  moment's  respite  for  them. 

"  Good-by,  and  God  bless  you,  Hattie." 

He  kissed  her,  and  she  left  the  room  at  the  mo- 
ment that  her  husband  entered,  and  the  tramp 
put  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  tattered  pauts 
and  whistled  a  lively  air. 

Tliat  night  he  disappeared.  His  absence  gave 
the  farmer  a  subject  for  conversation,  but  lie  put 
it  down  to  the  natural  tendency  of  tramps,  and 
dismissed  the  subject  easily. 

Twenty*four  hours  had  scarcely  passed  wlicn  n 
messenger  came  to  the  farmhouse  from  a  neigh- 
boring town.  The  body  of  a  tramp  had  been 
found  crushed  on  the  railroad  track.  There  was 
a  note  in  the  pocket  of  his  tattered  coat,  blood- 
stained and  dirty,  but  the  pencil  scrawl  was  still 
visible.  It  was  addressed  to  the  fanner,  and  read  : 
"The  best  thing  I  could  have  done  was  to  leave 
your  house ;  the  best  I  could  think  of  for  myself 
was  to  leave  this  life.  If  anyone  should  ask  you 
to  do  me  a  kindness,  count  it  as  my  last  wish  aud 
try  to  do  it." 

The  perplexed  farmer  passed  the  note  to  his 
wife,  who,  with  blanched  face  and  trembling  lips, 
read  it  aloud. 

Slie  beckoned  her  husband  aside,  aud  hurriedly 
told  the  story. 

"  No  one  need  be  the  wiser,"  said  he,  tenderly. 
"I  understand  now  what  he  wants." 
'  The  tramp  rests  by  his  dead  baby's  side. 


THE    AIM    OF   THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

Bv  Frederique  Seeger  ("KiguE"). 
TuAT  the  aim  of  the  kindergarten  is  still  far    vised  to  send  little  ones   to  the  ^kindergarten. 


from  being  understood  by  the  majority  of  even 
intelligent  people  is  proven  by  .the  replies  received 
by  kindergarten  teachers  \vheu  parents  are  ad- 


-These  show  that  the  prevalent  idea  is  that  the 
kindergarten  is  a  sort  of  day  nursery,' where 
troublesome,  inquisitive  little  children  are  kept 
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iiiiiuaed.  Parents  frequently  send  tli<dr  j^flaiirjng 
to  the  kind8i*garton  with  the  one  idea  of  getting 
rid  of  tiiem  for  part  of  the  diiy.  Of  the  noble 
aim  of  Froobers  kinderynrten  Byatein  lliey  Inive 
no  conception  whtttover.  Upon  eiitoriug  a  kin- 
dergarten in  session  they  see  hnRV  little  fingers 
^veaving  mats,  folding  pupers,  drawing,  pasting, 
painting  with  crayons,  interlacing  paper  or  sticks 
if  wood  into  stars,  etc.,  or  sewing  curds  ;  they  see 
ifhildren  caper  about  in  the  gaiiiesy  or  kc^cping 
time  to  mnsic  in  simple  gymnastic  cxeroisee,  or  On- 
ffer  plays  ;  they  lieur  them  singing  songs.  All  this 
ihe  ou-lookers  think  is  done  to  amuse  thu  chil- 
dren, for  they  know  that  nothing  is  learned  from 
books  in  the  kindergarten,  not  even  the  alphabet. 
^fo  they  correct  in  tlieir  surmise  ?  Partly  :  for 
the  aim  of  the  kindergarten  teacher  is  to  interest 
1  he  children  ;  not  merely,  however,  to  pass  the 
ime,  bnt  as  a  means  to  an  eT\d.  The  natural 
>hiyful  activity  of  the  child  is  nsed  for  the  pur- 
)ose  of  impartiikg  information,  making  the  little 
one  observant,  imitative,  creative,  orderly,  sys- 
tematic, considerate  of  otben  and  tlieir  rights, 
loving,  moral.  Now,  bow  can  all  this  bo  done 
>t'ith  the  simple  materials  and  methods  of  the 
kindergarten  —  through  its  object  lessons,  occu- 
pations, aongs,  games  and  stories?  In  the  Grst 
]i1aoe,  it  is  well  to  enter  a  child's  mind  in  order 
that  we  may  realize  bow  little  it  knows  of  the 
things  about  it.  It  is  a  wee  stranger  in  a  great 
strange  land.  It  wonders  and  wonders  about  the 
things  it  sees  and  hears.  It  wants  to  feel  things, 
to  examine  them,  to  pull  them  apart  to  find  out 
what  is  inaide,  Froebel,  in  his  studies  of  children 
at  their  i>lay,  learned  to  understand  the  Avorkings 
of  the  ohildish  minds,  and  he  makes  use  of  every 
trait  of  the  child  in  his  system  of  education, 
which  liaa  rightly  boon  called  "The  Science  of 
Teaching/' 

Education  is  to  assist  and  promote  the  natural 
free  development  of  human  beings,  or  to  furnish 
the  outward  conditions  by  which  such  develop- 
ment may  be  reached.  What  law  ciin  govern  edu- 
cation, then,  but  that  which  determines  natural 
<^evelopment  ?  The  law  of  nature  must  be  the  law 
of  educ4ition,  since  every  development  is  a  forma- 
tive process,  and  every  form  is  protluced  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  harmony,  and  this  must  bu  rec- 
ognised as  a  guide  in  education.  The  developing 
j)rocesa  in  nature  is  toward  ll»e  production  of  cer- 
tain forms  or  organisms.  The  child,  con8i4lered 
physictilly,  is  a  product  of  nature,  the  highest 
type  of  organic  life  known  to  us.  The  law  of  hia 
life,  therefore,  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  nil 
life.  Tiu;  spirit  unfolds  at  the  same  time  as  the 
bodily  4irgun8,  and  reveals  itself  through  them, 
just  as  the  forces  of  nature  are  displayed  in  out- 


ward phenomena.  Both  forces  must  be  made  to 
conform  to  one  law  if  there  is  to  be  unity  between 
force  and  mutter,  bmly  and  ttpirit.  The  child  is 
more  or  less  ruled  by  nature  while  subject  to  nat- 
ural iubtiuots,  during  the  unconscious  ]>enod  of 
its  existence.  It  is  dunng  tiiis  period  that  the 
laws  of  the  kindergarten  system  should  l>o  ap- 
plind.  The  instinctive  activity  of  the  child  needs 
gnidance.  Systematic  and  regular  exercise  of  the 
child's  |>owers  must  take  the  place  of  the  uucon- 
acions  and  aimless  activity  which  he  displays. 
This  must  not  disturb  the  child's  experiments, 
but  give  a  wider  scope  to  them.  The  ]>lay  of  the 
child  .develops  him  for  his  future  duties,  niul 
Froebel's  methods  transform  play  into  productive 
activity  ;  the  human  being  must  be  Created  from 
childhood  as  a  creative  being. 

Liettersand  numbers,  which  are  merely  signs  of 
ideas,  are  entirely  inappropriate  at  the  beginning 
of  education.  The  child  craves  the  object  itself, 
that  he  may  feel  it  and  see  for  himself  of  what  it 
is  made  and  what  be  can  do  with  it.  Theae  ob- 
jects arouse  the  interest  of  the  child,  and  cause 
him  to  thirst  for  knowledge,  whereas  words  and 
numbers  without  the  object  to  arouee  the  child's 
interest  must  be  repeated  again  and  again  in  or- 
der to  cause  retention  in  the  feeble  memory  of  a 
child.  Words  and  nnmbors  without  the  objects, 
therefore,  create  a  distils te  in  the  minds  of  children 
for  knowledge  at  the  very  beginning  of  tlieir  edu- 
cation. The  child  brings  the  power  for  speech 
into  the  world,  but  he  must  learn  to  speak,  not 
only  hy  hearing  otijers  speak,  but  through  the 
impressions  received  by  objects  about  him  ;  there- 
fore the  unspoken  language  of  things,  or  those 
from  which  he  receives  his  Brst  impressions,  are 
most  important  as  a  means  of  developing  him 
properly. 

Forms  moat  interest  the  very  young  child.  The 
forms  of  crystals  are  given  him  because  they  offer 
in  their  regularity  the  ground  forms  of  nature. 
They  may  be  said  to  be  the  skeletons  of  the 
universe,  and  show  its  ground  plan  de|>endent  on 
relations  of  size  and  number.  By  means  of  them 
we  lead  the  child  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
world,  and  to  find  spiritual  truths. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  reler^ate  education  to  the 
realms  of  pure  reason.  The  unconscious  period 
of  a  child's  life  must  not  be  ignored,  Froebel's 
aim  is  to  give  mothers  ntid  teachers  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  child  nature  in  its  unconscious  Htage. 
when  it  must  be  instructed  through  its  plavful 
activity.  Objects  most  interest  the  child  during 
this  period. 

So  object  lessons  are  given  to  teach  him  form, 
eolor,  dimensions,  qualities,  etc,  The  gifts  which 
GouBtfit  of  cubes,  whole,  in  halves  and  quarters. 
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lubleU,  etc.,  give  the  childiBli  mind  iiiipressions 
of  unity,  iiorfection,  the  law  of  opposites.  etc. 
The  child  louriis  of  the  relatioiu  of  formic,  and 
these  lend  back  to  the  source  of  nil  niaiiifoldnoss 
of  form,  to  the  ground  forms,  iind  tlioir  first  up - 
pearaiice  itt  nature.  All  thid  is  done  in  pluy,  uud 
the  child  docs  uot  rculizo  that  lie  is  in  school  to 
bo  instructed. 

He  learns  in  building  with  liis  blocks  that  there 
is  a  law  of  balance,  of  gnivifcy,  clc.  lie  cxercisca 
bis  own  powers  and  is  educated  througli  the  im- 
pressions he  receives.  In  a  certain  way  Froebcl 
lets  the  cliilil  construct  the  wljolc  world  for  liim- 
Belf.  Ilia  theory  was  lljat  through  his  own  do- 
ings mnu  becomes  conscious  of  himself  and  his 
powers.  Tlie  greatest  need  of  liumuuity  is  for  ex- 
pression. Therefore  we  kindergartners  teach  tho 
child  to  express  liimeelf  proi>er]y  by  words  and  in 
doing,  which  is  only  encouraging  liis  natural  pro- 
pensity to  speak  and  to  work.    Wo  tako  the  child 


•I IT"  (ULOCKSi). 

from  liis  aimless  play,  atid  tlirough  his  playful 
and  creative  nature  guide  liini  to  knowledge  of 
himself  and  tlic  world  about  him. 

The  child  soon  tirca  of  playthings  which  Icuvo 
liim  nothing  to  do,  }c't  he  is  generally  given  toys 
with  which  ho  can  do  little  or  nothing.  The 
gifts  are  toys  with  whit:h  he  works  by  dictjition, 
and  afterward  from  fancy.  This  develops  a  fac- 
ulty for  following  rules,  and  ab  tho  same  tinio 
fosters  and  encourages  the  creativu  instinct.  Thij 
nniuual  exercise  is  at  tho  same  time  a  mental  ex- 
ercise through  tho  consciousness  of  tho  rules  gov- 
erning the  work. 

Tho  (irst  two  gifts  treat  of  concrete  objccta,  and 
contain  tho  clemenis  of  what  is  to  follow.  In 
them  we  find  simple  unity  and  outward  connec- 
tion, the  sphere  linking  tho  second  gift  to  tli€ 
first,  the  cylinder  uniting  tho  cube  to  the  spUort* 
in  the  second  gift,  which  consists  of  the  cube, 
cylinder  and  sphere. 
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The  next  four  gifts,  Iiowevcr,  bIjow  complex 
unity,  and  the  mediutiou  in  ciicli  '\&  iiitornni  in- 
Btc^nd  of  externiil.  lu  tliese  gifts  connliug  uiul  an 
iiU'iv  of  frtirtioi\3  iirc  ciisuiilly  brought  to  tlw; 
knowledge  of  the  child.  The  rest  of  the  gifts 
4le;il  witli  another  pliiisc  of  doveUiDmotit.  In 
thorn  we  fass  fmm  tho  solid  to  surfaccp,  outlines 
and  points.  All  of  these  gifts  arc  presented  in  a 
logical  fiiicceasion,  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  llio 
development  of  t)ie  cIhUI.  In  a  symbolic  way  the 
liLllo  child  i3  made  to  grasp  truths  jin^L  as  the 
luiinaii  race  di"l  in  its  infancy.  Tho  (irsL  and  pco- 
onil  gifts,  parLirniiarly,  if  projicrly  UFod,  will  meet 
this  need  for  symbolism  in  tlio  chihl.  With  tlio 
gifts  a  child  can  satiafy  Iiis  curiosity — a  natural 


one,  not  springing  entirely  from  tho  hump  of  de- 
striictivenoss,  as  i^  generally  supposed  by  the 
apostles  of  total  depravity — hy  taking  apart  and 
then  building  again.  With  what  delight  he  di- 
vides his  cul)c  made  of  einaller  ones  or  halves  and 
quarters,  and  then  bi»ilds  a  bouse,  a  stove,  a 
bridge,  or  any  other  ol>jeot  ho  knows  by  eight  I 
AVe  kindergartners,  who  lea»l  the  little  ones  on 
step  by  Btep,  know  tho  power  of  tho  gifts  iu  mak- 
ing alert  the  listless,  stupid  cliild. 

As  the  aim  of  tlio  kindergarten  is  harmonions 
culture,  or  tho  harmonious  development  of  every 
facnlty  of  mind  and  body,  wo  do  not  stop  with 
the  gifts  and  their  powers  of  education.  Wo  give 
ihc  cliildren  occupations,  as  mat  weaving,  sowing. 
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etc.,  to  make  tftem-'Bystematic,  neat  and  induB- 
trions/and  all  oFthis  simple  work  is  intended  to 
have  a  great  infineu«e  on  the  child's  after  life. 
We  do  not  neglect  physical  training.  Every  limb 
is  called  into  play  in  the  games  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises which  alternate  with  the  gifts  and  occu- 
pations given  at  the  table,  thns  relieving  what 
might  otherwise  become  a  monotonous  round  of 
manual  work.  It  is  cruelty  to  take  a  child  from 
his  unrestrained,  active  life,  and  place  him  where 
he  dares  not  move  a  finger,  and  where  he  is  made 
to  repeat  over  and  over  again  words  and  numbers 
that  mean  little  or  nothing  to  him.  Yet  there 
are  still  old-fiishioued  people  who  think  that  this 
method  of  education  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
consideration. 

We  kindcrgartners  foster  and  encourage  the 
child's  love  for  the  beantifnl  by  giving  him  forms 
and  colors  to  work  with,  as  in  mat  weaving,  clay 
modeling  and  sewing,  etc.  We  teach  him  to  dis* 
tingnish  true  notes  from  discordant  sounds.  We 
aim  at  art  culture  in  the  kindergarten,  not  as  a  re- 
Bnlt  of  laborious  training,  not  by  inculcating 
rules,  but  by  making  beautiful  the  spirit,  so  that 
from  it  may  spring  truth ;  and  truth  is  art. 
"  Fortnnate  is  he  who  at  an  early  age  knows 
what  art  is,"  says  Goethe,  the  prophet  who  fore- 
told that  art  would  find  its  true  place  in  the 
hearts  snd  lives  of  the  young.  His  words  find  a 
peculiar  fitness  in  the  thought  of  to-day,  in  the 
edncatiohal  renascence  that  is  dawning  upon  us. 
The. human  soul  longs  to  give  itself  expression — 
expression  which  it  can  find  in  art  alone.  This 
longing  manifests  itself  in  the  sensation  hunger 
of  the  maltitude,  which  is  simply  misdirected 
power  and  emotion,  finding  vent  in  vice  and 
crime.  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  and  this 
is  true  of  the  laborer  as  well  as  of  the  millionaire. 
Art  is  no  longer  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  object 
lesson,  to  which  by  a  certain  degree  of  onltnre  we 
may  attain.  We  must  be  taught  that  art  is  in  ns  ; 
that  art  of  every  kind — form,  color,  poetry  and 
music — is  the  expression  of  onr  inner  selves. 
Tliereforewe  must  live  up  to  noble  ideals  in  order 
to  give  expression  to  highest,  purest  art.  Through 
art  man  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  his 
emotional  natnre.  We  give  our  sabtlest  and 
most  beautiful  thoughts  expression  in  art.  Art 
is  recriprocal — impression  and  expression — there- 
fi»re  ti»e  great  need  for  true  art.  Without  emo- 
tion man  is  an  automaton,  so  it  is  our  duty  as 
teachers  to  keep  the  emotive  power  pure.  The 
life  full  of  power  and  expression  is  the  one  of 
strong,  free,  true  emotions  ;  therefore  let  us  have 
spontaneous,  true  expression  in  art.  In  musio 
and  song  the  heart  finds  expression.  If  there 
were  nothing  more  in  music  than  the  power  to 


make  the  heart  glad,  to  relieve  the  grind  of  life, 
it  would  fulfill  a  grand  mission  ;  but  it  also  ex- 
presses the  grander  passions,  and  so  ennobles  life. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  in  voice  culture,  we 
must  first  teach  our  children  to  speak  well.  The 
American  voice  is  shrill  and  harsh.  Climate  and 
custom  have  much  to  do  with  this,  although  our 
lack  of  repose — our  trying  to  get  the  most  out  of 
time — is  in  a  measure  to  blame.  Our  emotional 
natures,  however,  will  not  be  smothered  by  the 
sordid  cares  of  life  ;  our  affections  and  reverence 
will  rise  to  the  surface,  therefore  we  love  music 
and  song ;  yet  we  do  not  sing  naturally  or  well. 
It  is  through  onr  reverence  that  we  express  our- 
selves in  art — without  reverence  there  would  be 
no  true  art. 

In  singing,  our  reverence  and  deeper  feelings 
vibrate  in  tones,  which  rise  and  fall  with  the 
emotions  expressed.  Therefore,  the  voice  being 
the  living  expression  of  the  child,  we  aim  not  so 
much  at  voice  culture  in  the  usual  sense  (although 
correct  breathing  and  throat  expansion  are  taught 
the  child  sympathetically  —  not  consciously  — 
through  the  teacher's  correct  method  of  tone 
production)  as  to  keep  the  voice  sweet  and  welj 
modulated,  clear  and  spontaneous  as  the  life  of 
the  child.  We  let  the  child  sing  naturally  so  lon^ 
as  he  does  it  well  and  does  not  strain  ;  and  wp 
try  to  cast  out  false  moods  or  outer  impressiona 
that  are  irritating,  so  that  those  which  come  fronii 
its  true  inner  self  may  assert  themselves.  , 

The  kindergarten  songs  are  pure  and  flowing 
melodies,  and  are  carried  out  with  dramatic  emphn^ 
sis,  and  interpretation  in  games  and  gift  play»^ 
,  where  the  piano  accompaniment  as  well  as  the 
voice  supplies  the  sound  of  the  turning  wheel, 
the  bleating  sheep,  the  flowing  river,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  true  kindergarten  song  is  always 
simple,  and  it  should  be  the  objectified  mood  of 
the  child.  If  impersonal,  pure,  spontaneous,  it 
reflects  back  to  the  child's  own  thought  in  com- 
plete art  form,  and  makes  the  child  amiable  and 
happy..  Thus  kindergarten  songs  and  games  hel^ 
the  kindergartner  not  a  little  to  overcome  moods 
—a  serious  problem  which  often  confronts  her  id 
the  kindergarten. 

Kindergarten  music  and  songs  prepare  th^ 
child's  heart  for  seed  thoughts  of  virtue,  art^nd 
reverence,  and  he  thus  learns  to  express  the  tru- 
est and  best  impulses.  As  dramatic  expression  is 
the  first  primitive  right  of  the  child — he  being  all 
the  more  naturally  alive  as  he  is  not  yet  handi- 
capped by  theoretical  and  conventional  notions—^ 
we  make  the  dramatic  instinct  the  basis  of  ouf 
song  work  with  the  children.  We  teach  them  also 
to  paint  in  words,  for  words  taken  in  connection 
with-.music  are  doubly  poetical,  and  become  em- 
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boditied  feelings.  Wo  do  moro  :  wo  ieiicli  tliem 
to  express  in  their  faces  the  spirit  of  the  song 
that  tliey  are  singing,  for  a  gloorny  fuco  will  ut- 
terly spoil  ft  merry  song.  **  Tho  Icingdom  of  song 
is  like  tim  kingdom  of  lienroM  ;  one  mnst  enter  it 
like  a  Little  child."  Such  mnsic  as  comes  from 
tlm  ht^urt  of  a  boulthy^  merry  child  is  nature's 
oivn  rnubic. 

In  furuitiurizing  tho  children  with  the  sounds 
of  natnro  wo  Btrikc  tho  koynoto  of  all  Iielpfnl 
work  and  progress.  This  wo  do  in  the  songs  and 
games  of  n.itnro.  The  child  becomes  acquainted 
with  animals  through  liis  imitation  of  their  gam- 
hols  and  sounds.  It  was  Froebel's  idea  that  what 
a  child  Icarus  to  imitate  he  soon  learns  to  nnder- 
siand,  Tho  songs  of  natnro  bring  the  child  into 
sympathy  with  nature,  teach  him  to  understand 
it  and  lovo  it,  and  Uike  him  close  to  tho  heart  of 
his  God. 

As  regards  tho  kindergarten  story,  1  will  say 
that  right  stories  havo  many  niissiona.  Tbo  hun- 
ger for  Btorie:!  in  the  average  child  proves  that 
this  desire  is  a  legitimato  one,  and  we  mnst  there- 
fore meet  it  in  tlie  proper  way.  With  tho  story 
wo  can  instrut't,  develop  the  imagination  or  sense 
of  humor,  uiifold  to  the  child  the  wonders  of 
nature,  give  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  do- 
ing, thus  arousing  tho  conscience  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  8trougchai*acter  ;  orsimplyamuso 
as  we  will.  We  can  do  as  much  with  our  stories 
H9  with  our  other  kindergarten  work.  Wo  mnst, 
however,  guard  against  the  harmful  story,  which 
nils  the  mind  of  the  child  with  images  of  blooil- 
thirsty  giants  or  ferocious  animals  and  makes 
him  afraid  of  things  seen  and  unseen  about  him. 
As  to  fairy  stories,  th6y»  too,  have  tlieir  uses. 
They  are  an  excellent  means  of  arousing  tho  dull, 
unimagiuativo  chiUl  ;  yet  it  has  often  seemed  to 
mo  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  our  fairy 
storied  for  our  older  kiutlergarten  children,  who 
are  better  able  to  distinguish  trutli  from  fiction. 
The  world  is  full  enough  of  wonder  for  the  tender 
child,  without  confusing  its  little  mind  with  won- 
derfnl  things  which  have  no  existence  whatever 
excepting  in  the  realms  of  imagination.  Ordinal^ 
stories  can  be  made  to  fill  all  the  wants  of  the 
child's  nature  until  he  u  seven  or  eight  years  old. 
The  stories  of  nature;  stories  with  a  moral  not 
too  plainly  pointed  ;  tnides  stories,  which  give  an 
insight  into  tho  industries  necessary  to  our  daiiy 
comfort,  and  even  our  exintence,  and  teach  a  re- 
spect for  tho  honest  Inborer  and  our  obligations 
to  him  ;  stories  of  animals  and  plants ;  otliers  of 
the  wondrous  forces  of  nature — elusive  as  fairies, 
powerful  as  giants — will  snHice  for  the  little  tod- 
dlers in  the  kindergarten  when  story  time  comes. 
A  deep  eloiAent  and    ptirpose  pervades  all  oiir 


stories,  yet  not  obtrusively  so.  Not  tliat  the  siru^- 
ply  amnsiiig  story  should  be  excluded.  If  we  only 
interest  the  child  we  gain  a  point,  but  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  kindergarten  is 
to  bcMielH,  not  to  injure,  the  child. 

Tho  morning  talk  in  tlie  kindergarten  is  the 
koynoto  of  the  day's  work.  Yesterday  with  its 
duties  and  disappointments  is  past.  To-dav  is 
liere,  and  we  are  going  to  make  it  hopeful 
and  glad.  Wo  exchange  happy  greetings,  ex- 
change ideas  and  experiences,  and  talk  to,  not  at, 
the  children  about  many  thingft.  We  have  all  the 
worhl  to  choose  from  — "  Ay,  tJiere's  the  rub  !" — 
and  birds,  animals,  plants,  people,  the  forces  of 
nature,  inanimate  things,  our  duties  to  ourselves 
and  our  neighbors,  all  claim  a  share  of  attention, 
and  muBt  bo  made  interesting  to  the  child.  Mere 
chatter  is  not  allowed,  although  the  chiUIren  often 
lead  tho  cotivoi-eation,  and  tho  teacher  simply  fol- 
lows the  theme  they  start  rolling  like  one  of  their 
balls.  Tho  highest  function  of  the  morning  talk 
is  to  present  the  ideal  in  such  a  way  as  to  endear 
It  to  tho  child  and  lead  him  to  ailopt  and  cberisli 
it.  Goodness  and  truth  must  be  brought  lionie 
to  him  in  the  moral  germs  in  all  things.        i 

Wlien  all  this  has  been  said  much  might  atill 
be  said  on  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten,  Tliis 
should  pervade  all  that  we  do  in  the  kindergarten, 
for  this  spirit  is  love.  AV^e  inuat  make  children 
understand  that  others'  rights  are  equal  to  their 
own ;  that  they  must  be  courteoua.  cunsiderate  and 
loving  to  everybody.  To  do  this  is  no  easy  task 
for  tho  kindergartuer,  who  has  ohildren  of  all 
temperamenta  to  deal  with.  The  majority  of 
children  are  spoiled  at  home,  and  often  give  as 
an  excuse  forbad  behavior  and  even  bad  language 
that  their  parents  speak  and  act  in  the  same 
manner.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  poorec  cla?s 
of  children,  but  of  those  belonging  to  the  wealthier 
families  as  well.  The  full  power  of  the  kinder- 
garten will  only  be  felt  when  parents  understand 
its  aim,  and  act  in  accord  with  it.  Then  they  in 
their  own  lives  at  home  will  not  undo  the  influ- 
ence exerted  on  their  children  in  the  kindergarten 
— an  influence  that  is  often  slow  in  asserting  itself 
on  the  spoiled  child,  yet  which  in  a  good  kinder- 
garten conquers  in  the  end. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  salvation  of 
nations  depends  on  good  kindergartens.  Educa- 
tion is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  collection  of  facts, 
but  as  a  preparation  for  life.  The  idle  poor,  it  is 
oft  aE>Berted,  are  a  dangerous  class  ;  the  idle  rich 
are  quite  aa  dangerous  ;  therefore  wo  must  teach 
our  children  to  work.  Uncontrolled  passions  and 
desires,  selfishness,  greed,  and  want  of  knowledge 
to  make  a  living,  till  our  penitentiaries.  There- 
fore we  aim  in  the  kindergarten  to  overcome  all 
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ovil  tondoncicB,  inherited  nnd  cultivated  in  the 
liome,  ai»d  teach  self- control,  justice,  love  of  or- 
der and  peftco.  In  lime  wc  nmy  hop*^  to  reach 
thnt  millennium  which  many  think  h  hut  die 
goal  of  visionary  mortals,  among  whom  ihey  c1a«8 
Froebel,  tho  founder  of  the  liindergarton. 

As  regards  tho  rulation  of  the  kindergarten  to 
the  school.  I  wil!  eay  that  if  tho  child  who  goes 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  school  is  not  jne* 
pared  to  exort  Bclf-realraiut  and  self-cimtrol ;  to 
give  ohedienoe  ;  if  lie  is  not  quicker  of  observa- 
tion, more  eager  to  learn,  than  the  child  who 


ycani.  put  into  the  cliild's  mind  the  fonndAtion 
of  all  knowledge.  He  should  therefore  go  to  the 
school  with  every  faculty  alert  and  eager  for 
knowledge. 

AViicn  the  kinderjrarten  was  a<l opted  as  tho 
foundation  of  our  school  system  the  spirit  of  ita 
philosophy  was  at  onco  also  adopted,,  and  ltd 
methuils  as  tho  pattern  and  formative  germ  of  sll 
our  fi'^hool  work.  All  tliat  is  found  in  tiie  kinder- 
garten we  want  at  every  stage  of  cilucation — its 
spirit  of  love,  its  natural  helpfulness,  its  philos- 
ophy of  free  development,  (fit  obedience  to  fiai- 
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comes  direct  from   home,  the  kindergartncr  in  nral  iawSf  its  symmetry  of  growth,  its  evolution 

whose  charge  lie  was  has  somehow  failed  of  her  of  all   the  powers   of    humanity,  its  methods  of 

full  duty  to  the  child.  careful  observation,  its  conscientious  expression. 

The  kindergartncr  ahoulJ.  during  the  first  six  conatrnctive  effort  and  originative  power. 


THE    CHAUTAUQUA    IDEA. 

Itv  IIf.i.f.n  Marshall  North. 


When  the  intellectual  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  shall  bo  written  no  one  of  ita 
varied  and  far-reaoliing  movements  will  be  able 
to  show  more  decided  results  in  the  line  of  moral 
and  intellectual  advance  than  the  great  Chautau- 


qua movement ;  and  on  the  brow  of  its  originator 
will  then  be  placed  that  laurel  wreath  winch  can- 
not justly  he  woven  to-day.  because  to-day,  stand- 
ing fiitle  by  side  with  the  man  and  his  noble  proj- 
cct,  we    cannot  properly  judge  of  the  brcudtU 
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and  the  power  of  the  iufliieuco  wliicli  they  liave 
cxorted. 

A  few  roars  n^o  1  stood  upon  Uio  bout  hindiitg 
ftt  .Tiuncstown.  N.  Y.,  nt  tlio  extreme  end  of  Luke 
(■ii;int;uiqiiii,  wuiting  tlic  arrival  of  ii  boat  whicifi 
was  to  convey  our  party  of  tmvelcra  to  the  usseni- 
h\7 grounds  of  Clmutauqua,  The  day  was  ft  warm 
one  in  lale  July,  and  the  time  of  waitinsr  likely  to 
bo  extended,  so  I  took  a  soat  on  n  bench  near  u 
gray-hairt'd.  elderly  couple  who  seemed  to  nnder- 
sLand  the  situation  and  were  partaking  of  a  neat 
Iniit'li.  A  casual  qnestion  invjlcjd  conversation, 
and  I  ahull  never  forget  tl»e  bcamin^^  look  of 
happy  iiitL'lli.t;<nKro  wliioh  ovcrsprt-ad  llie  faces  of 
tlio  two,  ovidonLly  hard-working  farmer  people 
from  a  distance,  as  they  eagerly  explained  to  me 
what  Chautanqua  meant  to  them. 

''  Why,  we  are  graduates,  my  husband  and  T,*' 
said  the  old  lady,  with  shining  cycfl.  **  Wo  took 
our  diploma  seven  years  ago,  and  wo  never  miss 
goiug  up  to  the  assembly  every  year  in  August, 
no  mattt'i'  what  happens.  We  took  the  (Jarnet 
Sea!  conrHc  this  year,  and  llio  nudergradnute's 
course,  too." 

''Toll  mo  about  it." 

"  Well,  if  was  thin  way,"  began  the  dear 
Avonum,  with  a  glance  of  loving  sympathy  at  her 
conipauion.  ''After  onr  only  son  Joiiii  mar- 
ried and  left  the  farm  we  sold  off  some  of  the 
laiul  and  stuck,  because  we  wore  getting  old  and 
couldn't  take  care  of  tin?  groat  place.  Then  life 
looked  jjrctty  dull  wit)u>ut  John  to  think  of  and 
care  for,  and  no  special  need  to  work  Imrd.  be- 
cause we  had  enough  and  more  to  hist  as  long 
as  uo  lived.  I  told  father  that  we  weren't  old 
enough  to  settle  down  and  do  nothing,  but  we 
didn't  seein  to  know  just  what  to  do.  The  niain- 
ppriug  Reomed  broken,  someliow. 

•'  Ihit  one  day  faMicr  happeue<l  to  bring  home 
a  Utile  circular  that  the  minister  hnd  given  him, 
and  it  told  all  about  Chautauqua.  We  studied  it 
.all  that  ovenitig, 

"■  ''Kvoryone  will  laugh  at  us  for  two  old  fools 
if  M'o  go  to  studying  at  our  time  of  life/  I  said. 

**  *  Let  them  hiugh/eaid  father.  *  Vou  were 
n  good  Eoholar  in  your  youug  days,  and  I  wasn't 
far  behind  ye.  If  we  fall,  it  is  nobody's  business, 
liesides,  we  needn't  tell  anyone  till  wc  are  sorter 
sure  that  wo  are  going  to  keep  it  up.' 

**  So  we  sent  for  tlio  liooks,  and  I  declare  it 
did  come  a  little  liard  nt  first — it  had  been  so 
long  since  we  had  fixed  our  minds  on  anything 
but  farming.  But  in  a  few  weeks  we  wore  as 
happy  as  children.  Wo  bad  astronomy  that  term, 
a!»d  we  used  to  wrap  np  warm  and  stand  out  on 
the  back  piazza  looking  nt  the  stars  and  tracing 
the  couatellattons  until  most  midnight ;  and  our 


world  has  seemed  Jike  n  new  place  ever  since," 
she  added,  witli  a  little  sob,  as  she  looked  nt  the 
old  nian*a  interested  face.  **  And  we  feel  differ- 
ent about  leaving  it,  don't  we,  father  ?" 

The  old  man  nodded  a.saeut. 

'Mircek  history  was  harder,  but  it  was  worth 
studying  hard  to  know  all  about  that  beautiful 
Acroi»olis  and  all  the  great  men  that  have  lived 
atui  written  in  (Ireeoe.  We  got  so  interested  that 
wo  read  in  advance  of  the  requirement,  and  then 
read  it  all  over  again.  Before  the  year  was  over 
we  felt  so  happy  about  it  that  wo  had  to  tell  some 
one;  and  Jotham  Allen  and  bis  wife,  on  the  next 
farm,  decided  to  join  us.  and  HiinruilL  Seldeu.  the 
little  milliner^  said  it  was  just  the  chance  she  had 
been  looking  for  nil  her  life.  Her  mother  died 
young,  you  know,  and  she  never  Imd  a  good 
chance  to  study.  Tiien  Deacon  Bailey  filled  out 
his  application  papers,  just,  liccanse  Hannah  did, 
/think,  but  he  was  a  Grst-rato  scholar,  and  bo- 
fore  wo  knew  it  there  was  a  circle  of  ton,  and  wo 
met  i>vevy  week  all  winter,  and  bad  such  good 
times. 

**  The  four  years  wont  by  so  quickly,  and  we 
went  lip  to  Chautauqua,  and  marched  through 
the  (toideu  (»ate  and  had  our  diitlonuis;  and  now 
wo  are  growing  younger  every  year,  instead  of 
older.  ])ut  we  wouldn't  miss  tite  assembly  in  Au- 
gust for  half  the  farm." 

Jnst  then  the  boat  came  in  sight  ;  but  the  old 
lady  had  given  mo  a  practical  application  of  the 
Chautauqua  idea,  which  is  the  history  of  hundreds 
like  herself  all  over  the  land. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  Iho  name  Chautau- 
quq,  and  most  understand  sonu-thiiig  of  its  mean- 
ing. The  beginnings  were  planned,  with  little 
idea  of  what  growth  would  result,  by  Hisiiop 
Vincent  and  Mr.  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron,  0.,  tlie 
one  a  Methodist  minister,  the  other  an  earnest 
Methodist  layman,  and  their  object  was  to  inau- 
gurate a  two  weeks'  nnnnal  assembly,  or  camp 
meeting,  for  the  especial  improvement  in  attain- 
ments and  methods  of  Sunday-school  teachers. 
This  W.1S  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  narrow 
plan  lias  long  since  burst  its  bounds. 

The  Cliautauqua  of  to-day  has  tho  world  for  its 
field,  urul  circles  for  home  reading  liave  been  es- 
tablish fd  in  nearly  every  corner  of  the  world 
where  civilized  man  has  gone.  It  is  no  longer 
sectarian,  for  men  and  women  of  every  sect  join 
in  its  studies,  write  its  books  and  lecture  on  its 
platform. 

A  glance  at  the  Chautauqua  plan  as  outlined 
in  its  latest  publications  will  clearly  ilhtstratc  tho 
methods  of  working  which  now  obtain,  and  wliich 
have  been  evolved  from  small  beginnings  of  ft 
reading  circle  in  1878. 
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The  officinl  name  of  the  scliemo  is  '*  Tlie  Cfmii- 
taaqna  System  of  Education/' and  it  iricludea  two 
geneml  depitrtinctitft,  one  for  home  reading  and 
Btudj.  the  other  for  local  summer  work  conducted 
on  the  general  meeting  ground  at  the  town  of 
Chautaiif]ua,  on  I/.ike  Ohautanqiia.  N.  Y. 

The  department  of  home  study  haa  been  briefly 
outlined  by  my  old  la-ly  of  the  lakeside.  A  care- 
fully prepared  conrso  of  readinc^  from  volumes 
selected  by  the  general  ronncil.  which  are  gold  at 
the  lowest  possible  and  alwayti  nniform  rates,  is 
arranged  to  occupy  about  one  hour  a  day  for  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  full  course  extends 
through  four  years.  No  one  is  bound  to  continue 
the  course  beyond  hia  own  pleasure,  though  it  is 
generally  expected  that  it  will  be  pursued  for  at 
least  one  year.  No  expense  beyond  the  purchase 
of  the  books,  generally  five  dollars  for  the  entire 
year  and  a  half-dollar  for  the  annual  fee,  is  really 
necessary.  The  conrse  is  necessarily  somewhat 
RtiperBciat,  and  does  not  claim  lo  bo  otherwise. 
As  one  of  its  le;idei*s  wisely  says,  **  It  is  both  sup- 
plementary and  comperiKitory. "  It  supplements 
the  regular  work  of  school  or  college  which,  us 
the  years  go  on,  is  quite  likely  to  be  forgotten, 
and  it  offers  a  generous  compensation  to  many 
who,  like  the  little  milliner,  have  never  had  op- 
portunities to  study.  It  can  never  be  so  desirable 
as  a  complete  conrse  of  nniversitv  education  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  skilled  professors, 
and  to  this  sort  of  work  it  luys  no  claim.  But  it 
does  unlock  the  treasures  of  art.  science,  litera- 
ture and  history  to  many  thousands  whose  lives, 
without  its  gracious  influence,  would  be  barren 
and  destitute  of  good  cheer. 

The  college  student  grown  old  has  been  ab- 
sorbed in  husineiis,  perhaps,  and  has  long  ago  lost 
his  hold  oh  what  ho  knew  of  French  literature, 
geology,  or  the  conBtitution;i!  history  of  his  conn- 
try.  With  a  svRtematio  scheme  of  reading  at 
hand,  he  studies  with  keen  interest  any  of  these 
subjects  and  revels  in  the  acquirement  of  new 
branches  of  knowledge. 

Many,  indeed  most,  readers  combine  in  small 
nei;;hborhood  circles  with  a  leader  •whoso  duty  it 
becomes  to  question  ami  counsel  them  at  weekly 
or  monthly  meetings.  Plesisant  social  occasions 
nearlyalways  result  from  these  meetings,  and  a 
community,  of  interest  opens  the  way  for  new 
friendships.  The  circles  are  named  "  The  Chau- 
tauqua Tjitei*ary  and  Scientific  Circles,"  or,  more 
familiarly,  the  0.  L.  8.  C 

A  seeorrd  subdivision  of  the  home  work  is  the 
Chautauqua  College,  in  which  instrtiction  in  all 
branchesof  a  regular  college  course  is  conducted 
by  college  professors  through  correspondence. 
The   Chautauqua  student,  in   either  case,  need 
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never  leave  his  home  unless  he  ilesirea.      Bxarai* 
nation  papers  and  diploma  are  forwarded  to  him 

in  any  corner  of  the  earth. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  work  dono  by  IochI 
circles,  notice  the  course  of  reading  for  the  c1a?s 
graduating  in  1801.  Historical  study  was 
cludeil  in  two  volumes,  "An  OutliDe  Histo 
England  "  and  "  History  of  the  Church  \n  A 
ica."  Litcmry  subjects  were  treated  in  *'  French 
Literature"  and  **  From  Chancer  to  TetinysoD.** 
To  this  list  add  "  Our  English  "  and  Winch 
"Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Geological  Fields, 
yon  have  the  entire  requirement  for  tbe  year 
nine  mouths. 

No  entrance  examinations  are  reqnired.  Any- 
one who  can  read  the  Englit>h  langnoge  mny  ob- 
tain an  application  form  (Addreaa,  The  Chaiitan- 
qna(Jircle,  Drawer  194.  HufTalo,  N.  Y.),  and  when 
filled  out,  Bendy  with  fifty  cents,  tho  unoual 
for  postage  and  pamphlets,  to  the  directors, 
cure  the  books  and  read  alone,  in  the  home  cii 
or  in  a  neighborhood  circle,  just  i\s  is  most  c 
venient. 

Tho   Chiss  of   1892,   '*  Columbus   year,"   r 
"Leading  Facts  of  American  History,"  "  Soc 
Institutions  of  the  Unitetl  States/'  *'  Initial  Stud^ 
ie^  in  American  Lt^tters,"  *'  Story  of  the  Cnnstitu^ 
lion  of  the  United  States,"  "  Classical  Germ 
Course  in  English"  and  "Two  Old  Faiths." 

An  outlined  scheme  for  reading  each  month  is 
recommttnded,  hut  not  insisted  upon,  and  for  t 
course  of  1893   read  something  like  tliis  : 
tober,  '  The  UnitOil  States  and  Foreign  Powe 
to    chapter   7  ;    '  Greek     History,'   to    pago 
For    March.    '  Greek    Literature,'   to    page    8 
'  Greek  Architecture  and  Sculpture,'  to  page  98, 

A  membership  book   is  sent  to  each  etude 
and  this  contains  review  outlines  and  other  me 
of  assistance  to  readers,  together  with   dnplicalc 
sets  of  qnestions  upon   the  requireti  readings  of 
the  year,  which  are  to  be  answered  so  far  as  pos- 
sible from  memory.     Tho  first  set  of  qnestiou 
pers  consists  of  four  pages,  and  is  called  the  re 
lar  memoranda ;  while  the  second,  of  twelve  i>agi 
is  called  t)ie  White  Seat  memoranda,  for  which 
given  the  White  Seal  of  Honor  on  the  diplom 
Even  the  filling  out  of  tho  four-page  memoranda 
is  not  required.     Indeed,  bo  little  is  actually  re- 
quired   of  members  that  the  best  proof  that  tti^| 
Chautauqua  system  is  accomplishing  its  high  pui^^ 
pose  is  the  fact  that  it  lives  healthily,  and  yearly 
increases  its  membership  without  restrictive  rn 

Besides   the   required  readings,  an   addition 
snpplementary  list,  called  the  Garnet  Seal  con 
is  arranged  for  each  year,  and  both  gra<luate8 
undergraduates  may  pursue  it.    As  a  specimen  of 
the  plan  of  this  ooorse,  notice  the  sapplemcn 
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renHing  for  the  yenr  1801,  the  regular  courso  for 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  :  **  One  vol- 
ume each  of  the  works  of  Addison,  Milton,  GoUI- 
amith,  Aschurn  and  Arnold" — the  volumes  re- 
ferred to  being  especially  selected  and  arranged 
for  Chautauqua  students.  For  Columbian  year, 
ap{dtcanta  for  the  Garnet  Seal  read  Flawthorne's 
'*  tfrnndfather'a  Chair,"  tlie  fir^t  series  of -Emer- 
son's '*  Essays,"  LowelpB  **  Fireside  Travels  '*  and 
Longfellow's  "Wayside  Inn." 

In  general,  the  books  used  are  especially  pro- 
pared  f(>r  the  Chiuitanqurt  course,  as  it  has  been 
found  that  few  others  meet  tho  requirements  of 
the  peculiar  course. 

A  special  course  of  interesting  rending  for 
young  people  slionld  be  moniiotied  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  the  Chantanqua  Ytning  Folks'  Hcailing 
Union  has  its  uses,  less  nuincrons  and  no  doubt 
less  valuable  than  those  of  the  elder  or  outer  oir- 
cle,  because  appealing  to  a  smaller  class.  lb  en- 
deavors to  suggest,  nnt  bonks  for  study,  since  its 
readers  are  supposed  to  ho  still  in  scliool,  hut 
^books  for  rocrcntion  for  the  junior  grade,  oiTered 
for  children  under  twelve  ;  and  tlie  senior  gra'le, 
for  those  beyond  this  age.  Special  Seal  courses 
are  provided,  and  the  best  idea  of  tho  plan  pur- 
sued may  be  gained  by  noticing  the  books  sug- 
gested for  the  reading  of  a  single  year.  In  1893 
for  the  junior  gnule  wore  offered  Hawthorne's 
"Tanglewoo<l  Talcs,"  "Scntldcr'a  Book  of  Fa- 
bles," Kingsley's  "  Water  B;ibie=i,"  Mrs.  Ewing's 
"ifary's  Mendovv,"  **  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  and 
"TI»rougli  the  Looking  Glass"  at»d  Raskin's 
"  King  of  the  Golden  River,"  all  safe,  clean  and 
pnre  tietir>n.  For  tlio  senior  grade  wore  recom- 
mended Kingsloy'a  ''Greek  lleroes,"  Churoh's 
'*  Stories  of  the  Persian  Wars"  from  Herodotus, 
Plutarch's  Lives  ((ireek  Lives  only),  Olive  Thome 
Miller's  '*  Bird  Ways,"  Scott's  "  liady  of  tho 
fiake,"  **  Rab  and  his  Frietids,"  and  '*  Marjorie 
Fleming." 

So  much  for  tho  purely  homo  work  of  tho 
Chautauqua  system. 

Now  let  us  follow  tho  old  lady  up  the  lake  from 
Jamestown — and  it  is  a  beautiful  lake,  twenty 
inilea  long  and  two  miles  in  ita  wiliest  part — to 
Chautauqua  proper,  and  discover,  if  we  may,  the 
secret  of  the  multitudes  who  annually  fill  the 
groves  with  healthy  living  and  pleasant  thinking. 
Great  and  little' boats  arc  constantly  plying  np 
and  down  the  waters.  Handsome  hotels  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tfie  lake,  having  no  connection 
whittcver  with  the  Chautauqua  of  our  pilgrimage, 
add  much  to  the  lieantyof  the  scene.  The  assem- 
bly town  is  a  miniature  Bettw«-y-Coed,  a  *' chajiel 
in  the  woods."  Hidden  airay  among  tho  trees  of 
the  deep  wood,  on  Um  hillaide,  are  hundreds  of 


big  and  littlo  cottages,  plain  or  fancifnl,  several 
public  halls,  an  amphitheatre  of  Titanic  propor- 
tions, and  a  hotel  or  two.  You  nuiy  live  accord- 
ing to  your  purse  here,  and  not  fear  that  you  will 
be  estimated  thereby.  Yon  may  take  rooms  in 
the  hotel,  which  is  a  fair  one  ;  in  a  handsome  cot- 
tage of  your  own  ;  in  a  cottage  boardijjg  house — 
and  these  are  very  ijutnerous  ami  rates  are  roa- 
eonahle — or  in  a  tent  or  lodging  house,  prepar- 
ing vonr  own  meals  if  yon  so  desire.  The  large- 
minded  founders  endeavor  to  make  it  possihlr  for 
anyone  who  wishrs  to  come  to  Chnutauqna  and 
partake  of  the  rare  intellectual  feiist  here  pro- 
vided. ' 

Mrs.  A.  n.  Jewett,  of  Pitilnddphia,  has  given  to 
tho  assembly  a  pleasant  Iiouku  capable  of  acf^oni- 
modating  aliout  twenty-live  young  l.-ulies,  who  are 
thus  enabled  to  live  on  a  very  modest  sum  during 
the  seat^on  ;  and  the  iisr-cmbly  provides  about  sixty 
very  plahi  but.  comfortable  sleeping  places  for 
young  men,  at  one  dollar  a  week. 

Tho  breadth  and  extent  of  tho  literary  feast 
provided  can  scarcely  be  described  to  one  unfa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  the  movement,  since  it 
is  confitantly  varied,  and  eaf^h  year  has  its  own 
peculiar  attractions.  In  its  earliest  days,  when 
lirst  tho  clirysalis  began  to  unfold,  the  managers 
were  quite  satisHed  if  they  could  secure  two  or 
three  men  or  women  distinguishe<l  in  the  world 
of  art,  literarnro  or  science  for  tho  August  pro- 
gramme. But  with  llie  great  increase  of  home 
readers,  atul  the  influx  of  visitors  who  come  for 
tho  annual  iwsemhly  and  have  had  no  previous 
connection  with  the  movement,  it  has  become  pos- 
sible to  bnng  together  by  the  summer  sliores  of 
the  pleasant  lake  an  array  of  talent  which  the 
student  of  the  broadest  opportunities  eonr^iders 
himself  ]»rivileged  to  enjoy.  Nearly  every  person 
of  prornincneo  comitig  to  our  siiores  from  aliroad 
is  taken  into  conBideration  fur  tho  nset^  of  Chau- 
tauquii. 

In  the  great  central  hillside  amphiiheatre,  built 
on  the  simplest  but  a  welUnigh  perfect  plan.  witJi 
accommodations  for  six  thousand,  a  great  organ 
and  a  gallery  for  a  large  chorus,  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  tho  world  have 
talked  to  Chautiiuquatis.  Bislntp  Vincent's  earnest 
eloquence  invariably  gathers  a  large  audience.  To 
him  Chautauqua  means  more  than  to  any  other. 
It  is  the  child  of  hid  brain,  the  tree  of  his  plant- 
ing, and  its  growth  is  carefully  watchetl  and  its 
pruning  wisely  accomplished.  Professor  .Henry 
Drummond,  President  Harper,  Richard  T.  Ely, 
Ballington  Booth,  Dr.  Eggleston,  Professor  Moses 
Coit  Tyler,  Dr.  Rainsford  anil  Colonel  Parker  nro 
1^  few  of  those  named  among  the  tectuiers  of  re- 
cent yeara.     Musical,  elocntionary  and  dramalio 
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recitals  and  stereopticon  parformancea  vary  the 
more  seriona  miinbera. 

To  see  an  audienco  gather  at  the  great  amphi- 
theatre ia  a  sight  worth  a  journey.  Everyone  on 
the  gronnds  knows  the  order  of  exercises  for  each 
day  from  the  great  bulletin  board  on  which  is 
posted  each  morning  tlie  programme  of  liappen- 
iugs.  Perhaps  it  reads  like  this:  '*Afc  11,  An 
Organ  Recital ;  at  2:30,  A  Lecture  on  the  Poetry 
of  Browning ;  at  4,  An  Illustrated  Lecture  on 
Edinburgh  ;  at  5,  Talk  about  the  Pilgrim  Moth- 
ers;  at  8,  Dramatic  Readings";  and  at  nine  the 
chimes  down  at  the  pier  house  ring  a  sweet  good 
night  out  over  the  lake  and  through  the  trees. 

For  an  evening  entertainment  the  crowd  often 
begins  to  gather  quite  early.  Ladies  walk  in 
quietly  from  their  cottages  without  the  formality 
of  hats  or  gloves.  The  seats  fill  rapidly,  and  late 
comers  bring  camp  chairs,  which  may  be  placed 
in  the  aisles,  since  there  is  no  danger  from  fire  in 
this  great  covered  tent,  and  the  earth  floor  cannot 
cave  in.  "When  all  available  space  is  filled  tliero 
is  still  room  on  the  porches  of  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity, where  one  may  lounge  in  a  hammock  and 
listen  to  the  speaker,  or  dream,  as  he  pleases. 
Frivolous  idlers  do  not  flock  to  Chautauqua;  au- 
diences are  delightfully  responsive  to  a  speaker, 
and  the  universal  earnestness  is  contagions. 

Through  July  and  August  each  day  has  its  full 
programme. 

But  besides  the  assembly's  general  programme 
there  is  a  remarkably  busy  hive  of  industrious 
students  who  are  interested  in  another  and  en- 
tirely separate  feature  of  this  great  ]>lan.  The 
students'  classes  are  of  comparatively  recent  ori- 
gin, and  form  a  miniature  university,  in  which 
are  oflFered  six  weeks'  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guages, literature,  history,  and  some  of  the  sci- 
ences ;  a  complete  course  of  Bible  study  both  in 
the  original  languages  and  in  English  ;  a  course 
in  pedagogy  ;  a  school  of  music  ;  a  school  of  phys- 
ical culture  ;  also  classes  in  industrial  drawing, 
china  painting,  photography  and  various  other 


special  branches ;  and  for  these  schools  the  very 
best  obtainable  teachers  are  procured. 

A  six  weeks*  course  in  literature,  history  or 
Latin,  when  the  student  is  a  man  or  woman  of 
nnitured  powers,  and  is  influenced  by  the  liiglicst 
motives  in  selecting  the  study,  ia  much  less  super- 
ficial than  it  would  at  first  appear,  and  hundreds 
of  teachers  have  spent  the  months  of  July  and 
August  under  the  Chautauqua  trees,  engaging  in 
close  but  exhilarating  study.  There  is  always 
the  lake  spread  out  for  the  recreation  of  the  tired 
worker,  and  by  a  convenient  arrangement,  quite 
inexpensive,  the  holder  of  a  season  ticket  may 
ride  at  his  pleasure  on  any  one  of  the  great  steam- 
boats which  arc  constantly  going  up  and  down 
the  lake.  Rowing,  bathing,  cycling,  fishing,  ten- 
nis and  baseball  present  their  attractions,  and  ex- 
cursions to  Niagara,  which  is  not  so  very  fur  away, 
and  to  nearer  points  of  interest,  give  a  constant 
variety  to  the  list  of  recreations. 

The  expense  attending  all  Icctnrea  and  amuse- 
ments in  the  amphitheatre  is  provided  for,  so  far 
as  the  student  is  concerned,  by  the  citizen's  tax, 
which  he  pays  before  he  is  admitted  to  tho 
grounds.  For  the  month  of  July  this  is  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  or  one  dollar  a  week  ;  in 
August,  three  doUara  for  the  month  and  two  dol- 
lars for  the  Aveek,  or  five  dollara  for  the  entire 
season.  This  pays  for  all  the  privileges  of  Chan- 
tanqua,  except  the  special  classes  jnst  named,  for 
which  Rpecinlly  paid  professors  are  to  be  provided. 

Chautauqua  is  a  small  city  by  itself,  and  has  its 
own  police  force,  its  fire  department,  eprinklo(i 
streets  and  electric  street  lights.  Until  recently 
the  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  criminally 
imi)erfect,  but  during  the  present  year  a  complete 
system  of  sewers  has  been  placed,  and  the  dangers 
of  preceding  years  are  nov/  entirely  obviated. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  little  town,  where  luin- 
dreda  are  gathered  to  learn  of  the  highest  and 
best  that  ia  offered  to  man  for  his  mental  and 
spiritual  development,  is  refining  and  inspiring. 
A  spirit  of  brotherliood  breathea  through  it  all. 
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Thk  title  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Price's  book,  "  Tlie  Technique  of 
tbe  Drama  "  (Brentano's^,  might  seem  to  indicate  one  more 
of  tboBe  utteranceB  of  vain  knowledge  and  useless  informa- 
tion which  baffle  the  would-be  student  of  the  theatre  at 
every  tarn.  Such  a  casual  conclusion,  howeTer,  in  this 
instance  would  wrong  an  able  expositor  and  a  really  belp- 
fal  work.  One  is  reassured  at  the  outset,  on  opening  Mr. 
Price's  book,  to  find  its  object  explicitly  stated  as  being. 
*>  not  to  give  formulas  for  tbe  making  of  various  kinds  of 
plays,  but  to  state  such  obvious  and  accepted  principles  as 
underlie  the  drama — principles  that  ore  known,  or  should 


be  known,  to  every  literary  worker,  and  that  arc  anteced- 
ent to  tho  tricks  of  the  trade."  It  Ls  addressed,  therefore^ 
to  the  playgoing  public,  the  student  of  literature,  and  tbe 
professional  critic,  no  less  than  to  the  actual  or  potential 
dramatic  author.  Mr.  Price  begins  by  defining  a  drama  as 
'*  the  imitation  of  a  complete  action,  adapted  to  the  sympa- 
thetic attention  of  man,  developed  in  a  succession  of  con- 
tinuously interesting  and  continuously  related  incidents, 
acted  and  expressed  by  means  of  speech  and  the  symbols, 
actualities  and  conditions  of  life."  The  noble  purpose  and 
intimate  relation  of  tbe  drama  to  real  life  being  broadly 
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iudicAted — not  apologized  for,  os  in  the  onfllcBi  nnd  futile 

pulpit-htuge  diKcnssious — in  n  passage  uf  altitoHt  lyric  elo- 
qTietkce,  the  niithur  prucecdii  to  uoalyze  nnd  illuHtmte,  with 
<;opiiiiiA  allii^uu  to  familiar  works,  tho  threo  fuudamcutiil 
elemouta  uf  tlio  pluy.  rix.,  Uie  ethioulf  tho  lesthutic  aud  the 
techmcul.  Tlivu  uuuic  tbt>  UtsUnctiTely  aeiL-atific  aud  prac- 
ticil  chiiptcrs,  devotod  respectively  to  the  priuciple  of 
unity.  t\xvi  divisioii  into  nclft,  tho  aceuen  and  principles  of 
nctiou,  develo]i.neDt  of  plot,  the  porlrnyal  of  chunieter, 
Btoge  illuHioD.  adnptatiou  luid  dnuuutizuliou  of  btoriea.  etc. 
A  RtiggoHtive  clmpter  on  criticisui  follows;  aod,  finjilly,  a 
biblio(;i'apbiciiI  ri-MUine  of  the  chief  utikodard  worka  relattug 
to  tho  dmmutic  principle,  fruin  AriKtotlu  down  to  coutein- 
pomry  moguziuititH.  The  style  of  the  ''Tech&iquo  of  tho 
Drama  "  is  concise  and  pointed,  with  many  a  bright  crys- 
LilIizHtiou  of  thoui;ht.  For  inrttaucc  :  "It  xequirea  the 
clash  of  interests  to  lunko  a  complete  iictiou."  "A  com- 
plf  Ic  (icliuu  is  ia  itself  u  dcriuirion  of  unity."  *•  Technique 
is  the  htljjtrr ;  tho  aubjwct  is  the  ma8t<*r.'*  "Taste  i«  not 
wholly  a  matter  of  philosopljic  right  or  wrong."  *'  Preju- 
dice dicLitca  its  terms  to  thedr.uua."  "  The  art  applied 
to  a  bod  purpose  uiiiy  be  as  precise  and  powerful  ns  that 
applied  to  n  good;  but,  ou  the  whole,  good  acting  can 
never  reileeui  bad  biate.''  Not  all  of  Mr.  Price's  proposi- 
tions are  nnussoilable,  as,  foreiamplc,  that  n  comedy  cle- 
ment is  not  essential  to  tho  entertaining  quality  of  a  play; 
that  evL'u  a  "  love  interest "  luuy  be  disiMinsed  with  ;  that 
au  nntbor  is  the  best  judge  of  bis  own  work  ;  or,  thni  it  is 
possible  for  exjierieuced  judges  to  estimate  with  certainty 
the  chiiuces  of  au  untried  plny*s  success  or  failure  with  the 
publii.'.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  coincide  with  the  au- 
thor's opinions  to  find  his  analysis  of  principles  and 
stateuientn  of  tbe  dramatic  laws  both  profitable  and  enter- 
taining. 

What  promises  to  develop  into  a  practical  dramatic 
nursery,  not  only  for  yoTiug  actors  and  actresses,  but  for  stu- 
dents of  the  art  of  pluy  building  as  well,  ia  the  Empire  Thea- 
tre Dramatic  School,  of  New  York  city,  lately  inaugurated 
under  the  direetorshix>  of  that  sU^rliug  actor  and  already 
snocessful  teacher,  Mr.  Nelson  Wheotcroft,  In  the  orgaui- 
Ziition  of  this  school  Mr.  Wbeutcroft  realizes  a  long-cher- 
ished desire,  having  pi?rceivetl  tUo  urgent  necessitj*  for  such 
im  institutiou  in  these  diiys  of  '*  slur"  and  traveling  eoni- 
biuatiODS,  which  offord  the  Ijoginner  so  few  opportunities 
for  rndiniontary  study  and  practice,  oven  when  he  is  fort- 
unate enough  to  secure  a  professional  engflgoineut.  Willi 
the  co-oiM3ration  of  Mr.  Cluirles  Frohman,  the  manager  uf 
the  Empire  Theatre,  of  whose  resident  stock  company  of 
players  Mr.  Wh*»atcroft  is  a  leading  and  well-known  mem- 
ber, the  dii-eotor  of  tbe  new  school  ought  to  bo  able  first  of 
i\ll  to  place  his  ex|>eriment  u]>on  a  sound  artistic  basis,  and 
I  'live  the  ronimerciid  scheme  where  it  relctively  belongs, 
as  a  sjcoudary  consideration.  He  will  have  the  Empire 
Theatre  itsi>lf  at  his  dispowil  for  a  sjri'.'S  of  five  or  six  pub- 
lic uttine'es,  to  bo  given  during  tho  season.  Thesj  mali- 
iicfS  nro  to  be,  in  the  muin,  j)erfonuances  by  the  students 
u(  the  school,  nnd  at  t'te  samo  time  trial  pnjductiou^i  of 
new  jilays.  An  opportunity  will  thus  b«  nfTordcd  young 
nrtorj  and  authors  simultaneously  to  iiresont  their  rcspcet- 
ivo  work  in  a  n*gnlnr  tbe.itre,  before  audiences  whose  ap- 
preciation und  encouragement,  a'ld  above  all  whose  Kaln- 
tary  criticism,  will  t.nd  to  deTeh>p  anch  gifts  ai  the  aspir- 
ants niny  possess  iu  the  future  interest  of  the  Amr-r'.rnn 
the;itre.  We  cannot  better  iltiistnte  tbe  niiwtiou  of  the 
drumatio  school,  from  tho  autliorV  point  of  view  in  partic- 
ular, than  by  giving  the  following  letter,  utldress'.d  to  Mr. 
Wbeutcroft  by  one  of  bis  profqioclive  pnp!h  : 


**  Dear  Sm  :  Will  yon  hare  room  iu  your  school  for  one 

who  wishes  to  get  a  llioruugh  kuonledge  of  the  rt-qmro- 
nients  of  tbe  stage,  with  a  view  to  dramatic  writing  ?  I>et 
me  sbite  my  case.  Since  leaving  college  I  have  s])eut  three 
years  in  New  York  doing  special  work  for  the  daily  piiixjrfl, 
(ind  cimtributing  to  tlie  magazines,  littriiry  weeklieis— y*»/yt, 
Jufff/f,  JJff,  et«-'.  During  that  time  I  spent  mauy  ovcniuga 
htudying  the  staje  from  the  house,  and  so  got  a  vuin  idea 
that  I  knew  eomethiug  ubont  it.  But  an  attempt  nt  play- 
writing  hiS  developotl  in  me  a  depressing  consciousavss  of 
what  I  do  not  know  about  stagecraft.  I  have  rend  the 
worka  of  H'muequiu  rmd  others  who  try  to  tell  *  bow  to 
writ^'  a  play.'  and  in  despair  liiivo  placed  them  nil  ou  uno 
shelf,  with  un  iDscription  over  them  from  th<t  Brmk  of  Jub, 
*  Should  a  wise  man  utter  Tain  knowledge  and  till  his  l>elly 
with  the  cast  wind  y  I  have  been  told  that  to  gain  tbe 
knowledge  I  want  I  should  get  f^omo  sort  uf  position  on  tho 
professional  stjige  :  but  ibut  Is  easier  ndvieed  than  done.  I 
uii^ht  make  a  highly  decorative  torch  bearer,  or  n  mod- 
erately enthusiastic  Komau  mob,  but  feel  sure  I  could 
le  im  morn  tiuit  is  cs*iontial  from  a  eoinpeteiit  instruclur  ia 
a  moutb  than  I  could  guther  from  personal  observation  in 
a  year.  Besides  having  un  ingraincil  detiire  to  do  dramatio 
writing,  I  have  noticed  that  many  of  tbe  bumorotH  situiv- 
tions  I  sell  to  tbe  comic  pap«rs  as  ideas  for  pictures  aro 
being  used  on  the  variety  stage.  But  though  confident 
that  I  have  somt>  aptitude  for  tho  work  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to.  I  must  ooufcsa  that  at  present  I  am  in  n  woeful  fix 
iu  the  second  act  of  a  thrcL'-net  comedy  I  have  beeu  luun- 
moriug  at.  My  characters  don't  know  what  to  do,  and  I 
who  got  them  into  their  trouble  can't  help  them  out.  I 
call  them  ii[>  fur  u  rehearsal  and  couaultatiou  every  (iay, 
and  we  swear  gently  at  one  another  for  awhile,  but  can 
find  no  stdutiuu  to  our  diffimlly.  My  chief  troablo  is  that 
[  find  my  powers  of  inventiim  we.ikpnrHl.  tijniost  deadened, 
by  tbe  feeling  of  restnxinl  impi^wd  ui>on  me  by  the  laws  of 
dramatic  cotuf>oi«itiuu  as  I  huve  learned  thcdt.  I  am  con- 
stantly forced  to  atop  nnd  usk  myself,  •  Would  tbis  situa- 
tion be  effective  ?'  wiille  I  cannot  Bay  I  have  a  definite  idea 
of  what  stage  efTfctivcnpRS  means.  Questions  of  a  similar 
nature  obtnule  themselves  at  every  step  and  reduce  me  to 
des|>air.  And  all  tbe  while  tbo  mysterious  region  back  of 
tbe  footlights,  into  which  I  have  ntver  pfuetviited.  is  pres- 
ent to  my  mind,  peoph'd  with  dragon  forms  going  about 
seeking  young  dramatists  whom  they  miiy  d<'Vour.  Now, 
who  could  weave  a  dream  of  *  s^vectness  nnd  light' with 
sncb  on  infernal  incubus  as  that  hitting  ou  bis  chist?  I 
want  to  get  so  familiar  with  what  nctors  consider  y.oseible 
and  effective  situatious,  etc.,  unil  tho  whys  and  wherefores 
of  thorn,  that  I'll  know  them  without  having  to  refer  back 
to  rules  wh«n  writing.  Btsides,  I  sm  rapidly  coming  to 
tbe  conclusion  that  imoiy  of  the  neeeasitjt^s  of  the  stage 
Uddof  in  books  ore  Donsenso.  and  I  want  to  sift  Uie  esHcntLds 
from  the  non-essentijds.  I  think  your  idea  of  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  rehearsing  i  nd  ndapling  to  tbe  stage 
of  new  [)lay8  ia  exactly  wJmt  is  needed.  Wo  conld  thi  n  see 
situations  developed  practically,  and  yonr  instruetiims  und 
explanations  to  the  actors  would  enable  us  to  see  iho 
strength  and  weaknex.s  of  llie  work  in  hand.  But  yonr 
sugg<-ftton  that  an  experienced  druumtiKt  nlionid  critieisp 
original  scenario  nnd  plays  for  us  dops  not  seem  to  nie  a 
goo^l  one.  beCiiuso  I  feel  convinr-ed  tliut  a  profesbioual 
wtiUt  is  the  poorest  possible  judge  of  writing.  Original- 
ity ia  merely  tbe  imprests  of  the  author's  individualily  on 
bis  work,  and  the  more  original  nty  effort  tbe  nit>r«  un- 
8atiKfuet4>ry  it  would  sf-eni  t<>  my  teacher  on  accunnt  of  its 
rt'vcaling  nu  indivtiJualify  dilTiirent  from  bis  own.  If  yon 
should  employ  an  actor  or  manager  (o  criticise  our  produc- 
tions I  would  Uhten  with  attention :  but  experience  baa 
tauf^bt  m?  that  another  vriter's  opinion  of  my  work  is  not 
worth  a  straw.  Tbe  fui-t  that  mo^-t  of  the  successful  thLfl- 
trt's  of  tho  world  ami  many  of  the  greiitcHt  iHiptrs  and  pnb- 
lishin;^  concerns  owe  the'r  Micotss  to  the  jni1(;mfnt  of  men 
who  nov»T  indulge  in  literary  work  is,  I  think,  good  evi- 
dence ttiat  there  is  some  founda'i<>n  for  mv  opinion.  To 
t«Il  the  truth,  I  wonld  nithef  follow  Moliere's  example 
and  read  tht^  play  to  my  hmdluly  than  tt)  a  suocessfal 
dramatist.  I  i\m  partly  conviuccd  it  is  the  illusions  I  bavd 
in  r*'g,ird  to  tbe  Rtitgif  and  it-H  nqniiemeutH  tlml  make  md 
get  tan<{lc>d  up  in  my  work.  I  had  the  Siuuo  difflculty  be- 
fore I  began  to  work  for  the  papers.     In  tliosc  days  I  had 
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in  ide*  that  erery  editor  was  a  '  deep  calling  nntn  deep' 
wbo^orked  *  iu  a  myateriooa  way '  when  evolvmg  his  arti- 
eliM  ;  bat  a  few  weeka  in  on  office  rid  me  of  the  error,  and 
fti:idi}  it  i^oBsible  for  me  to  write  without  giring  a  thought 
to  anything  bnt  tbe  idea  I  am  trying  to  expreaa.  I  think 
one  shoald  be  nble  to  get  into  the  same  condition  in  regard 
to  dramatic  writing ;  bat  perhaps  I  am  mistaken.  Further- 
more. I  am  afraid  the  name  yon  soggf^t,  -  Technical  Dram- 
aiista'  Class,"  wonld  fafXirloo  it.  As  Hr.  Palmer  points  ont 
ill  his  article  in  the  Jnly  Forum,  we  amateur  dnuniitists 
are  a  shy  and  -senffttiTe  lot.  If  yon  suggest  openly  to  the 
*  suckling  Shakespeare  *  that  he  may  be  m;ide,  not  burn, 
yon  will  scare  him  off  forever.  Gall  it  a  class  in  '  Dramatic 
Technology '  for  the  training  of  stage  managers  and  dra- 
matic critics,  and  the  aspiring  dramatist  will  join  it,  aud 
gain,  in  a  secret  way,  the  knowle<1ge  he  ueeils.  I  have 
read  that  candidates  for  admission  to  your  school  must  piisii 
a  rigid  examination  in  elocution,  etc.  If  so.  uiy  case  is 
hopeless  at  present,  for  I  hare  never  had  any  training  in 
that  branch.  I  have  done  considerable  reading  in  pablio 
in  an  amatenrish  way,  and  once— may  I  be  forgiven  ! — wrote 
a  piece  and  trained  my  fellow  studeuts  to  act  the  partH. 
Onr  representation  deli(?hted  the  *  large  and  intelligent ' 
audience  that  assembled  to  view  the  closing  exercises  of 
oar  institute.  I  played  the  part  of  the  low  comedian,  and 
the  curtain  fell  while  I  was  spanking  the  bloody-minded 
Tillain  with  a  resonnnt  split  board.  Beyond  this  I  have  hnd 
no  experience.  Bat  as  I  am  not  ambitions  to  become  an 
actor,  feeling  convinced  that  no  amount  of  training  would 
muke  me  a  competent  one,  and  being  satisfied  with  my 
present  profession,  I  thon^ht  it  might  be  possible  to  make 
•ome  arrangement  by  which  I  could  get  the  benefit  of 
your  iostmotions  to  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  his- 
trionic honors." 

There  are  hnndreds  —  we  might  almo-it  venture  to  sny 
thousanda— of  bright  young  men  and  women  who  find 
themselves  in  precisely  the  predicament  which  is  here  vi- 
vaciously set  forth.  Books  c.innut  materially  help  them. 
Patronizing  and  pharisaical  articles  written  by  **  leading 
taoanagers"  (or,  more  probably,  by  their  literary  under- 
studies and  press  agents),  and  published  in  the  heavy  re- 
views, only  aggravate  their  perplexity.  Whoever  shall 
ppeu  the  way  to  usef  nlnesfi  for  the  new  generation  by  pro- 
viding a  rational  system  of  insirnotion  in  the  by  no  means 
occult  science  of  stagecraft  may'ba  regarded  as  the  perma- 
ftient  benefactor  of  that  noble  ani  potent  profession,  the 
theatre. 

Onz  of  the  triumphs  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  is 
the  superb  and  unprecedented  demoustrution  there  given 
of  woman's  power  and  achievements  in  the  prtseut  cent- 
ury. The  literary  monument  of  this  exhibit  and  congrega- 
tion is  an  elegant  volume  of  .over  five  hundred  quarto  pages, 
edited  by  Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer,  dedicated  "to  the  Women 
of  America,"  and  entitled  "  The  National  Exposition  Sou- 
venir: What  America  Owes  to  Women."  The  purpose  of 
the  editor  is  to  set  forth  the  hitherto  imperfectly  repre- 
sented American  Woman,  *'  not  in  the  way  of  lionstfal  aa- 
sertlous,  nor  by  pleading  for  her  rights  which  have  already 
been  awarded  her,  but  by  statements  of  her  achievements 
in  the  lines  of  literature,  philanthropy,  chnrch  work,  edu- 
cation, science,  industry,  medicine,  business,  art,  music, 
invintion,  home  life,  domestic  science,  etc..  that  thereby 
the  subtle  yjt  powerful  infiuenne  of  womenin  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  country  may  be  manifested  and  streugth- 
eu'^d."  To  thi$  end,  contributions  to  the  Ifook  have  been 
seiured  from  upward  of  fifty  women  of  celebrity,  inolnd- 
iug  Julia  Ward  I{owe,  Jane  G.  Austin.  Lucy  L^com,  Mrs. 
U.  S.  Grant,  Mrs.  Heury  Ward  Beecher,  Mrs.  JeSeie  Ben- 
ton Fremont,  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  Gail  Hamilton,  Frances 
£.  Willard,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Mrs.  J.  Bllen  Fos^r,  Mrs. 
Pott«*r  Palmer,  and  many  others  equally  eminent  m  their 
•^ectire  spheres  of  work.    The  chapters  are  thus  i%ree- 


ably  varied,  being  by  turns  biographical,  antobiographio^, 
historical,  descriptive,  philosophical,  poetic.  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer*s  address  at  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of  the  Wom- 
an's Building,  and  Edna  Dean  Proctor's  ode,  **  Colambia'a* 
Banner,"  are  appropriately  incorporated  in  the  'book,  to- 
gether with  special  articles  ni>on  **  The  Board  of  Ladj 
Bilanagers,"  "  The  Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary,*'  *'The  Children's  Building,"  and  "  Ex- 
hibits by  Women."  The  showing  is  indeed  splendid,  im- 
pressive, convincing.  Altogether,  this  souvenir  book  is  of 
profound  interest  intriuRically,  and  grmdly  significant  of 
the  age  it  represents.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  her  intro- 
ductory **  Summing  Up,"  thinks  that  American  women  may 
be  considered  as  starting  from  a  clear  vantage  ground  In  the 
race  for  life,  having  enjoyed,  as  a  body,  better  opportani- 
ties  of  education  than  those  enjoyed  by  their  fathers  aud 
brothers.  And  she  adds :  '*  With  all  that  American  women 
have  contributed  to  the  honor  aud  well-being-  of  the  (»>nn- 
try,  and  with  all  the  good  that  can  be  truly  attributed*  id 
them  in  the  various  departments  set  forth  in  this  volume,  t 
do  not  feel  ihat  they  have  as  yet  fulfilled  the  measure  of 
their  obligations  to  the  society  which  concedes  to  them  so 
much  They  are  slowly  learning  to  work  together,  to  com-: 
bine  their  efforts  in  favor  of  reform  and  of  general  culture. 
Thoy  must  also  leom  to  apply  their  genius  aud  knowledge 
to  practical  ends,  and  to  leave  no  forbidding  or  distastefnf 
problem  unexplored  or  unexplained.  American  women 
Bhould  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  discords  and  contradic-' 
tions  which  have  hitherto  divided  the  body  of  their  sex, 
thus  diminishing  its  power  for  good.  The  different  classes 
of  women  have  mostly  what  the  French  term  a  raison 
d'etre,  a  reason  for  existing.  Even  thd  -class  which  oomi 
bines  showy  ambitions  with  poor  and  peHonal  views  faari 
its  uses.  But  in  the  domain  of  womanhood  the  -i%>al 
s'jould  more  and  mcjre  absorb  the  unreal  and  illusory. 
The  solid  shoald  displace  the  unsubstantial. 'Arid  above 
all,  the  sympathy  of  kin  Vflhonid  far  transcend  the  antipol 
thy  of  circuiusuinc."  ' 
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RAILROAD    DEVELOPMENT    IN    THE    WEST 


The  opening  of  the  now  Unioa  Depot  at  St. 
Louis,  wliich  will  take  place  infornkally  iu  tlie 
course  of  thu  next  few  days,  is  an  event  of  far 
more  than  local  importance.  Indeed^  it  can 
Bcaraeh*  be  regarded  as  uu  excluaively  Western 
event,  for  it  ia  really  of  national  moniettt,  indii!Ht- 
itig  as  ic  docs  the  marvelous  railroad  develop- 
ment in  the  Central  and  Western  States,  as  well 
as  the  enterprise  aud  energy  of  those  who  have 
made  their  homo  in  a  section  of  the  conniry  which 
seems  to  have  uo  limit  to  its  possibilities,  or,  in- 
deed, its  certainties. 

.  The  new  depot  at  St.  Louis  has  cost  nearly  two 
million  dollars,  a  total  which  will  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  time  the  finishing  touches  have 
been  put  upon  it.  In  many  respects  it  is  the 
grandest  railroad  station  iu  the  world,  and  it  hia 
a  larger  capacity  for  handling  tranic  than  any 
other  depot  in  this  country.  Upward  of  four 
million  bricks  have  beeu  used  in  its  cotistrnction, 
to  say  nothing  of  20,000  square  feet  of  marble, 
1,200  tons  of  iron,  nud  nearly  two  and  a  half  mill- 
ion blocks  of  mosaic.  The  roof  of  the  train  shed 
is  |>robably  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
enormous  depot.  It  forms  an  arch  of  COO  feet 
radius,  is  30  feet  high  ou  the  sides*  while  in  the 
centre  the  space  from  tlio  base  to  the  centre  span 
(tf  the  arch  mcMsnres  100  feet.  Tiie  shed  is  TOO 
feet  long,  and  20,000  square  feet  of  glass  were 
used  in  it. 

The  main  building  is  exceedingly  handsome, 
uud  is  rcpltte  with  conveniences  of  almost  every 


description.  Tlie  architecture  is  Romanesque  in 
character,  with  very  elegant  terraced  approaches 
from  the  east  aud  west.  At  the  eastern  end  of 
tlie  structure  a  tower  220  feet  high  has  beeu  con- 
structed, with  a  clock  near  the  summit,  and  the 
dials  of  the  timepiece  to  be  illnminated  by  elec- 
tricity. The  grand  waitir»g  room  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  handsome  ever  seen.  It  is  GO 
feet  high  and  covers  an  area  of  CO  x  120  feet. 
Three  thousand  incandescent  lights  are  required 
to  give  the  perfect  iilnminatiou  desired. 

But  from  a  railroad  standi>oint  it  is  probable 
t])at  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  new  Union 
Depot  at  St.  Louis  is  the  system  of  tracks  used. 
Owing  to  the  ouoriuuua  traHlc,  special  precautions 
were  taken  by  the  designers  to  prevent  passengers 
uud  others  from  boing  annoyed  by  smoke,  and  tiie 
tracks  have  beeu  so  laid  that  it  wilt  be  auueces- 
sjiry  under  at^y  circumstances  for  a  locomotive 
to  enter  ll)o  shod.  There  are  32  parallel  tracks 
within  the  sIkxI,  with  liard-wood  platforms,  12  feet 
wide,  between  each.  The  entrance  is  arranged  ou 
a  special  plan,  so  that  every  ti*ain  will  be  backed 
into  the  depot  over  the  curved  Y  at  tlie  eutrauce. 
Trains  arriving  from  the  West  will  occupy  tlie 
western  half  of  the  shed,  aud  those  from  liie  East 
the  eastern  portion.  The  switches  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  interlocking  system,  and  it  only 
ueeds  to  be  added  that  the  aggregate  length  of 
tracks  under  the  shed  exceeds  ten  miles  to  show 
what  magnitlcent  enterprise  has  been  manifested 
by  the  railroad  aud  terminal  companies  specially 
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interested  in  tho  great  metropolis  of  the  West 
and  Southwest. 

During  tlic  fall  festivities,  which  commence 
with  September  and  close  at  tho  end  of  October 
every  year,  prominent  railroad  men  from  all  sec- 
tions visit  St.  Louis ;  and  those  who  saw  tho  splen- 
did street  illuminations  and  the  uniquely  success- 
ful Exposition  this  year  found  an  additional  at- 
traction in  tho  Union  Depot,  npon  which  im- 
mense numbers  of  skilled  workmen  have  been 
employed  for  months  past.  They  were  unanimous 
in  tlieir  praise  of  the  new  structure,  and  more 
especially  of  the  track  s^'stem,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  enable  tho  enormous  passenger  traffic 
at  St.  Louis,  which  is  largo  all  the  year  round, 
and  especially  so  during  the  festival  season,  to  bo 
handled  ex[)editiously  and  with  a  marked  absence 
of  confusion. 

Tho  depot  is  situated  a  few  blocks  west  of  the 
one  which  is  about  to  be  discarded  for  passenger 
triTins.  Tho  new  site  is  in  many  respects  more 
convenient  than  the  old  one.  The  street-car  fa- 
cilities in  all  directions  will  be,  and,  indeed,  arc 
already,  very  complete ;  in  addition  to  which  tho 
St.  Louis  Transfer  Company  will  provide  an  ad- 
mirable omnibus  service,  and  maintain  its  high 
reputation  for  efficiency  and  completeness. 

A  very  few  tigures  will  suffice  to  show  that, 
large  as  the  new  Union  Depot  is,  in  no  depart- 
ment have  the  requirements  of  the  traffic  been 
overestimated  or  anticipated.  As  was  so  forcibly 
pointed  out  by  Superintendent  Porter  on  the  oc- 
casion of  tho  taking  of  tho  last  census,  St.  Louis 
is  by  far  tho  best  railroad  centre  in  America,  with 
a  greater  mileage  of  railroads  tributary  to  it  than 
can  bo  found  in  either  Great  Britain,  France  or 
Germany.  Riiiiroad  men  arc  agreed  that  there  is 
no  such  congested  railroad  district  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  only  been  by  the  exercise  of  al- 
most supcrhunian  energy  and  ingenuity  that  tho 
enormous  traffic  of  tho  hist  few  years  has  been 
handled  safely  at  tho  old  Union  Depot.  About 
three  hundred  passenger  trains  havo  been  enter- 
ing and  leaving  tho  depot  every  day  during  tho 
current  year,  while  tho  running  of  quite  a  largo 
number  of  trains  in  two  and  three  sections  dur- 
ing the  festivities  h^s  often  brought  tho  total  up 
to  a  very  much  higher  figure, 

Tho  scene  every  evening  between  seven  and 
nine  o'clock  has  been  a  very  animated  one,  with 
trains  leaving  apparently  almost  every  minute. 


bound,  somo  for  tho  Atlantic  and  others  for  the 
Pacific  coast,  with  others  for  tho  Gulf,  and  still 
more  for  tho  Lakes.  From  timo  to  time  efforts 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  about  how  many 
people  have  passed  througli,  into  or  out  of  tho 
depot,  and  seldom  has  the  daily  total  been  less 
than  100,000.  It  will  bo  seen  that  a  business  of 
this  magnitude  calls  for  a  depot  second  to  noiio 
in  the  country,  and  that  is  what  St.  Louis  has 
obtained.  An  increase  in  traffic  in  every  direc- 
tion is  almost  certain  to  result  from  tho  improved 
accommodation  and  increased  facilities  which  this 
new  depot  offers  and  affords. 

For  yeara  there  has  been  a  constant  and  ever- 
increasing  expenditure  on  the  terminal  facilities 
of  St.  Louis.  Traffic  is  heavier  to-day  over  tho 
great  Eads  Bridge  than  it  was  four  years  ngo 
prior  to  the  opening  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Merchant's  Bridge,  about  two  miles  north  of  tho 
Courthouse.  The  same  is  true  of  tho  Terminal 
tracks,  which  are  taxed  more  heavily  now  than 
when  the  mileage  was  scarcely  half  as  great ;  ami 
even  when  tho  two  bridges  which  are  being  con- 
structed over  tho  -Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers, 
north  of  the  city,  to  provide  means  of  access  for 
roads  from  that  direction,  are  completed,  there  is 
every  probability  for  a  continued  cry  for  *'  more." 
A  belt  Hi»o  is  being  constructed -aronnd  the  city, 
connecting  all  the  roads  arriving  from  the  AVest 
with  the  terminal  systems,  which  again  aro  con- 
nected with  all  tho  Eastern  roads,  and  this  will 
afford  facilities  for  interchange  of  through  traffic, 
and  relievo  in  some  measure  the  tracks  within  the 
city. 

Tho  need  for  this  constant  increase  in  the  ter- 
minal facilities  is  easily  understood  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  St.  Louis  is  tho  great  distributing 
point  for  merchandise  throughout  the  Western, 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  and  tliat  its 
manufacturing  output  is  constantly  increasing. 
During  the  mouth  of  June  of  this  year  the  Ter- 
miind  Association  employed  1,275  locomotives  to 
handle  the  traffic,  ai»d  the  iiumber  of  freight  cars 
which  crossed  tho  Eads  Bridge  alone  was  ;iC,930. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  includes  only 
a  portion  of  tho  business  transacted  with  points 
oast  of  St.  Louis,  and  no  part  of  the  still  more 
extensive  business  with  the  West,  somo  idea  will 
be  gleaned  of  tho  facts  and  figures  upon  which 
St.  Louis  bases  its  claim  to  being  the  best  railroad 
centre  of  America. 
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MV8TEIIY   ri^^T  OF  THE  XATIVITT,  IN   A    PBOVEN^AL  GRAKOB. 


What  a  strange  medU»y  of  j^agan  :md  Cliria- 
tiaii  I'itea  ie.  seeu  in  the  festivities  of  CUristmus 
tiirongliout  the  world  I  Still  more  strungc  wus 
this  iiiterniixture  iii  the  early  ugos  follou'ini^  tho 
iiitrotliictioTi  of  Christianity  into  tho  Western 
Empire.  Tlie  allusions — Hibliciil  and  mytho- 
logical, sacred  and  profane,  quaint  and  commoti- 
placc — wliich  crowd  carols  and  legenils  pertain- 
ing to  the  Nativity  inJicule  from  what  diverse 
sources  thoy  originated.  Thongh  niodiQed  by 
the  rcSntng  toncU  of  time,  there  yet  lingers  in 
many  carols  and  customs  a  tinge  of  groasnesa 
that  recalls  ruder  days. 

Tlio  earliest  collection  of  Christmas  carols  was 
publialied  in  1521.  Many  aro  little  more  than 
drinking  songs  used  at  social  or  religious  festiv- 
ities, of  which  sincring  and  dancing  then  formed, 
Vol.  XXXVI.,  No.  G-41. 


CUSTOMS   OF   CHRISTMASTIDE. 

By  Makv  Titcumb. 

a  prominent  fouture.     In  one  old  legend  a  jolly 


knight  is  made  to  say  : 

"  '  Nut  A  xuftu  here  sboll  tAsto  luy  Mareli  beer 
Till  i\  CUrmtiiiiis  curul  be  doth  suu;;* 
'rUfn  all  clitjit  tUeir  LaDils,  and  shonted  anil  sung. 
Till  iliu  UuU  autl  the  jwrlur  did  riag.** 

Indeed,  tho  burden  of  many  a  carol  might  lie 
condensed  into  •'pinm  pudding,  goose,  capon, 
minced  pies  and  roast  beef  ";  and  everybody  wfvs 
exiHicted  to  indorse  the  sentiment  expressed  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  ago  in  "Poor  Robiu'a 
Almanack  *': 

•*  Now,  Ihrico  welcome,  CbriatmnA, 
Wliich  hriogs  iis  gmKl  cheer, 
Minced  pics  and  plum  porridge, 
Good  ale  aad  atrong  beer; 
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or 


With  pig,  goose  aud  capon, 

Tbe  best  iliut  may  he. 
So  well  doth  the  weather 

And  our  stomachs  agree." 

No  less  characteristic  U  the  quaint 

'*  Nowel— el  el  el. 
Now  is  wel  that  evere  was  woo  ;" 

**  Now  make  we  myrth, 
For  Cryst<>fi  bvrth. 
And  sing  we  yole  till  Gandlemes ;" 

while  the  innate  sweetness  of 

"  God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen ; 
Let  nothing  you  dismay ; 
For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
Was  boru  upou  this  day," 

and  of  Herrick's  **  Star  Song,"  and  similar  carols, 
can  never  be  lost. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans  the  Saturnalia  was 
celebrated  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  when  for 
a  week  or  more  feasting  and  revelry  of  all  sorts 
prevailed.  Labor  was  suspended,  gifts  bestowed, 
slaves  exchanged  places  with  their  masters,  the 
temples  of  Saturn  were  decorated,  and  the  wild- 
est license  reigned. 

The  German,  the  Scandinavian  and  other 
northern  races  used  to  keep,  at  the  time  of  the 
winter  solstice,  a  great  festival  known  as  "Yule- 
peace,"  or  the  Twelve  Nights.  At  this  season 
the  forces  of  nature — personified  by  all  pagan 
people — were  believed  to  bo  engaged  iu  a  grand 
conflict.  Gods,  goddesses,  giants  and  ogres  were 
struggling  together  with  desperate  enmity,  which 
ended  only  when  Thor  demolisiied  tho  castle  of 
the  Ice  King,  and  Freija,  goddess  of  Spriug,  fore- 
shatlowed  coming  life,  light  and  warmth.  Old 
mythology  is  filled  with  striking  aud  beautiful 
legends  of  this  turning  point  in  nature. 

Away  back  iu  the  first  century  there  are  indi- 
cations that  tho  Nativity  wiis  celebrated  by  the 
early  Christians.  Though  the  date  of  Clirist's 
birth  is  only  traditional,  the  35th  of  December  is 
believed  to  have  been  appointed  in  tho  fourth 
century,  by  Julius  L,  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  an- 
niversary of  that  event.  Previously  the  Eastern 
Church  had  observed  the  6th  of  January  in  spe- 
cial commemoration  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Star  which  guided  the  Wise  Men  to  the  Saviour's 
birtiiplace  in  Bethlehem.  For  awhile  the  East- 
ern Church  adhered  to  this  date,  iu  spite  of 
Julius's  edict,  though  the  Western  Church  ob- 
served the  25th  of  December.  This  had  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  extend  the  festival  over  the  time 
intervening  between  the  two  dates.  In  the  sixth 
century  all  Christendom  united  upju  the  observ- 
ance of  the  25th  of  December. 


Iu  those  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  attempt 
of  its  teachers  to  root  out  all  heathen  rites  wtis 
found  impossible — the  people  were  too  deeply  afc- 
taclied  to  their  old,  cherished  superstitions  ;  imd 
pagan  festivities  being  universal  at  tiiat  season,  it 
does  not  seem  strange  that  Pope  Grt^gory  directed 
St.  Augustine  to  incorporate  into  the  Ciiristmas 
festival  many  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  peculiar 
to  the  time,  and  so  avoid  a  change  too  startling 
for  the  untaught  converts.  Thus  Christmastide 
became  invested  with  relics  of  paganism,  to  which 
were  added,  from  century  to  century,  myths  and 
legends,  fact  aud  fiction,  the  sacred  and  profane, 
curiously  woven  together.  Ac  certain  times  tho 
grosser  pagan  elements  liave  grown  into  nuch  ex- 
cesses, that  Church  and  State  have  attempted  to 
suppress  or  modify  them.  To  us  there  remains, 
with  few  exceptions,  a  happy  mixture  of  sweet  fic- 
tion aiid  pure  fact,  drawn  from  numerous  sources, 
appealing  to  the  better  nature  of  young  aud  old. 

In  how  many  a  quaint  old  custom  can  we  dis- 
cern that  some  kind  or  liospitable  impulse,  riidfly 
or  blindly  expressed,  it  may  be,  was  its  origin  ! 
And  as  time  h;i3  gone  o\\  how  beautifully  wliat 
was  merely  rude  and  gross,  or  superstitious  and 
terrifying,  hits  been  eliminjitcd,  leaving  us  tho 
sweetness  of  old  myth  a»id  legend,  and  deepening 
a  true,  wholesome  merrymaking! 

"Scrooges"  aro  quite  out  of  fashion  in  our 
day  ;  but  if,  by  chance,  one  still  rpnniins  who 
calls,  or  even  thinks,  Christmas  a  *'  liunibng."  he 
could  not  spend  an  hour  more  profitably  than  in 
following  Dickens's  relentless  Ghosts  of  Chrit^t- 
uias  Past,  Present  and  Yet-to-Conie,  that  led  the 
unbelieving  Ebenezer  Scrooge  into  joyous  faith 
in  its  mission. 

Among  quaint  Christmas  customs  which  are 
prominent,  as  we  look  back  through  the  vista  of 
ages,  appears  the  burning  of  the  Yule  log.  It 
comes  down  from  Scandinavians,  Goth^  and  Sax- 
ons, who  at  the  Yule  feast  kindled  huge  bonfires 
in  honor  of  Thor.  In  feudal  times  the  cutting 
of  the  Yule  log  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
festivities.  Brought  into  the  baronial  hall  and 
lighted  in  the  great  fireplace,  it  was  tlie  well-un- 
derstood harbinger  of  hospitality  and  kind  feel- 
ing— of  wide-open  doors  and  good  elieer.  If  by 
chance  any  enmity  existed  between  tiiose  L;atli- 
ered  around  the  festive  board,  it  \\\\\^i  all  be 
drowned  in  the  bubbling  wassail  bowl.  Tiie  num- 
daie  of  the  host  was  : 

'*  Come,  bring  with  ft  noise. 

My  merrie,  merrie  boys. 
The  ChriRfniAS  \q^  to  the  tiring  ; 

While  my  good  ilftme.  Fhe 

Bids  ye  nil  be  free, 
And  drinke  to  your  heart's  desiring;." 
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This  \V!is9;iil  bowl  wiis  u  huge  taiikanl  of  spiced 
ale  or  wino,  in  which  each  drank  hi^  neighbor's 
heaUh-~llie  old  Siixou  jihrase  '*  w{isi*-haeV*  mean- 
ing *'  to  your  heiilth.*'  It  waa  a  cnstom  in  some 
places  to  *'  wassail  "  fruit  trees  by  pouring  or 
sprinkling  upon  tliein  a  prepared  liquid,  with  va- 
rious ceronioniea. 

**  Wuiwaile  tb»  UvfS,  liiut  they  uiiw  beiird 
Yon  HLiny  w  plumb  imd  muny  a  peare ; 
For  more  or  lew  fruita  they  will  bring, 
Ab  yuii  doe  gire  them  waosiuling.*' 

Subfitantiul  riauda  were  not  lacking  to  accom- 
pany tlie  favorite  Christmaa  beverage  ;  yet  tlio 
piece  tie  rt'sLsiance  waa  not  anciently,  lu  in  later 
titnes,  the  fat  turkey  or  plmnp  goose,  but  the 
boards  head  waa  the  dish  served  in  baronial  halls 
wich  greatest  ceremony.  It  wiis  brought  in  on 
an  immense  silver  salver — oragDlden  one,  if  such 
were  in  possession  of  the  host — ornamented  with 
holly  and  rosemary,  and  carried  by  some  tall  serv* 
itor,  elaborately  dressed,  and  accompanied  by 
juiustrels  singing  carols. 

"  The  boar*fl  head  in  hand  I  carry, 
Uedecked  with  buys  and  rowmary ; 
Ami  I  priiy  you,  my  mitst«r8,  be  merrj-. 

**  The  boar>  hea*!,  as  I  aDderstand, 

Is  tliti  bruVL'tit  ditih  iu  ull  the  laud. 
\Vlititi  ihn^  bedecked  with  giiy  giirlund. 

"  Out  fit«w&nl  hath  provideil  this 
In  honor  of  the  King  of  BUsb  — 
Which  on  this  day  to  be  served  is.'* 

Serving  the  boar's  head  at  CMiristmas  is  still  a 
custom  among  certain  nations.  Another  odd  dish 
was  the  peacoi.'k,  which,  after  being  stuffed  and 
roasted,  was  readornud  with  its  plumage,  and  tbe 
gilded  beak  being  added  and  the  loug  tail  feath- 
ers unfurled,  was  lironght  into  the  hall  in  great 
state  and  occupied  a  place  of  honor  on  the  ban- 
queting table.  \o  servile  hands  were  allowed  to 
touoik  the  proud  binl  ;  the  noblest  lady  of  the 
household,  or  some  high-born  guest,  prepared  it 
for  the  table  and  brought  it  in.  Of  course  the 
plum  pudding  and  Christmas  pie,  and  scores  of 
other  favorite  dishes,  were  not  lacking,  among 
which  always  appeared  the  Yule  cake  and  fru- 
menty— a  preparation  of  eggs,  milk  of  almonds 
and  various  spices.  Some  of  these  viatids  would 
not  appeal  to  the  more  refined  palates  of  the 
present  age.  The  old-time  Ohristmaa  pie  was 
quite  unlike  the  modern  invention  known  by  that 
name,  aiid  comprised  a  bill  of  fare  in  itself.  We 
rea<l  of  one  composed  in  part  of  "twenty  salm- 
on"; and  of  another  whose  contents  were  as 
follows :  **  Two  bushels  of  flaur,  20  pounds  uf  but- 


ter, 4  geese,  3  turkeys,  2  rabbits,  4  wild  ducks,  "Z 
woodcocks,  G  snipt*?,  4  partridges,  2  neats'  tongues, 
3  curlews,  7  blackbirds  and  G  pigeons."  This  ex- 
traordinary compound,  when  baked,  was  '"nine 
feet  in  circumference  and  weighed  170  pounds." 
The  services  of  two  men  were  required  to  carry 
this  enormous  pie  to  table,  and  it  was  placed  on 
a  wheeled  coutrivauce,  whereby  it  could  be  trun- 
dled before  each  guest  who  desired  to  assist  in  its 
demolition. 

Christmas  decorations,  which  still  form  such  a 
prominent  and  beautiful  feature  of  our  own  festi- 
val, sprang  from  very  old  pagan  castoms.  The 
ancient  Druids  venerated  the  mistletoe;  and  at 
the  time  of  the  winter  solstice  priests  and  people 
went  out  with  much  pomp  to  gather  the  mystic 
parasite,  which  waa  supposed  to  have  wonderful 
curative  properties.  Two  white  bulls  were  tied  to 
the  sacred  oak  on  which  the  plant  grew,  and 
saorificed  while  the  mistli'too  was  cut  and  care- 
fully thrown  into  a  widespread  cloth.  After- 
ward sprays  were  distributed  among  the  people, 
wlio  hung  them  as  a  charm  over  the  entrance  of 
their  dwellings.  The  charm  of  **  under  tlie  mis- 
tletoe'*  is  by  no  means  obsolete,  as  young  folks 
of  the  pi*esent  day  are  well  aware. 

Rosemary,  ivy,  hawthorn,  holly,  bay,  laurel 
and  box  were  all  used  fr.'in  time  immemorial  for 
decorating  churches  and  dwellings  at  Christmas, 
although  during  the  Commouwealtli  an  effort 
wiis  made  to  suppress  the  practice,  on  the  ground 
that  it  savored  of  Papal  superstition.  But  noth- 
ing could  quench  a  custom  at  once  so  beautiful 
and  so  fittiitg. 

The  evergreen  sprig  has  grown  into  the  tall 
Christmas  tree,  wliose  hulen  branches  spread  far 
and  wide.  Doubtless  the  Christnnis  tree  is  of 
German  origin,  though  its  ancient  prototype  waa 
quite  unlike  tlie  modern  sjiecimen.  The  tree 
which  the  old  Germans  cherished  during  the 
Yule- peace  festival  was  iu  honor  of  Berchta.  god- 
dess of  Spring  ;  and  subseqiu^nily,  after  the  in- 
troduction of  (.'hristianity  into  Uermany,  much 
of  the  symbolism  that  had  clustered  about  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Christmas  tree,  winch  became 
the  emblem  of  eternal  spring,  and  its  presents  a 
reminder  of  the  most  priceless  of  all  ^ifis.  St. 
Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  children,  had  long 
been  accustometl  to  bestow  bis  gifts  on  St.  Nich- 
ola'^'s  Eve,  December  5th  ;  but  the  pleasant  little 
ceremony  wa.s  transferred  to  Christmas  Eve,  in 
order  to  make  that  festival  specially  attractive  to 
children.  According  to  the  beautiful  German 
legend,  the  Christ  Child  comes  flying  through 
the  air  on  golden  wings,  bringing  in  the  night, 
time  all  manner  of  giftJ?  for  good  chihlron,  and 
Imngiug  them  on  the  Christmas  tree. 
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In  almost  every  land  the  Christmas  tree  has 
taken  root,  with  numberless  pleasant  myths  and 
mysteries,  charming  to  childhood,  clinging  to  it. 
But  some  of  the  old  fantasies  we  instinctively 
reject.  Wo  relegate  to  oblivion  the  witches  and 
demons  wlio  were  supposed  to  have  special  power 
to  work  mischief  during  Christmastidc.  Odin 
then  swept  through  the  air  with  his  malignant 
crew,  foretelling  calamity ;  Berchta,  sometimes 
lovely,  then  became  a  malevolent  witch,  the  bug- 
bear of  all  children  ;  Ruprecht  frightened  the 
little  ones  with  threats  of  punishment  if  they 
forgot  their  prayers  ;  and  the  dreadful  Kliiubauf, 
who  kidnapped  all  nauglity  children,  was  the 
terror  of  the  nursery.  Even  St.  Nicholas,  the 
beloved  Santa  Claua  of  children  nowadays,  used 
to  make  his  appearance  carrying  a  huge  bundle 
of  rods,  so  that  his  coming  excited  terror  as  well 
ns  joy.  Happy  is  it  that  in  our  day  it  is  not 
considered  needful  to  thrust  sj)ecial  discipline 
into  the  child  joy  of  Cliristmas  Day  ;  that  the 
birthday  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  seems  more 
fitting  for  fipeoial  gentleness,  forbearance,  for- 
giveness and  love  toward  the  littlo  ones. 

During  the  Middle  Ages"  mysteries"  and  "  mir- 
acle plays'* — dramatic  representations  founded  on 
Bible  history  or  the  lives  of  saints — became  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  They  were  at  first  the  out- 
come of  genuine  religious  feeling,  centring 
.chiefly  around  the  birth  and  death  of  Christ. 
Performances  during  Christmas  time  were  sol- 
emn though  realistic.  Later,  however,  in  many 
places  they  degenerated  into  mere  burlesques. 
Of  quite  a  different  character  were  the  ancient 
'*  mummeries."  Masquerading  was  a  common 
diversion  in  early  Home,  and  entered  largely  into 
pagan  revels.  The  magnificent  pageants  exhib- 
ited at  court  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even 
later,  in  which  extraordinary  oddity  of  dress  and 
demeanor  was  the  principal  object  sought,  were 
relics  of  old  times — rude  and  rough,  but  appeal- 
ing to  a  universal  passion  for  dramatic  represen- 
tation, which  in  modern  times  finds  gratification 
in  more  refined  displays.  "  Mumming,"  in  mod- 
ified forms,  is  still  practiced  in  some  countries. 
Usually  the  actors  arc  children  who,  in  grotesque 
garments,  go  from  house  to  house  on  Christmas 
Eve,  claim  admittance,  act  a  little  drama,  and 
then  end  with  a  delicate  appeal  for  "silver  or 
copper,  or  gold,  if  you  can." 

A  favorite  performance  of  mummers  was — and 
still  is — the  time-honored  legend  of  "  St.  George 
and  the  Di*agon."  According  to  this  legend,  the 
ancient  city  of  Sylene  was  tormented  by  a  dragon 
which  inhabited  a  neighboring  marsh,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  destroying  the  people  by  a 
daily  offering  of  two  sheep.     At  length  the  sheep 


were  all  exhausted,  and  the  dragon  still  de* 
manding  food,  a  law  was  passed  substituting  a- 
child  or  young  person,  chosen  by  lot  from  the 
rich  and  poor  alike.  The  lot,  at  length,  fell  upon 
tlio  king's  daughter,  and  as  the  beautiful  girl  was- 
on  her  way  out  of  the  city  to  appease  the  mon- 
ster's appetite  St.  George  cliiinccd  to  pass  by  und 
met  her.  Without  hesitation  he  undertook  to 
rescue  her,  and  attacking  the  dragon,  killed 
him.  The  details  of  this  play  have  been  mucli 
varied,  and  many  incongruous  and  burlesque 
characters  introduced  into  it,  until  the  original 
can  scarcely  be  traced  in  some  of  the  versions, 
where  "Father  Christmas,"  the  *'King  of 
Egypt,"  the  "Turkish  Knight,"  "  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon  "are  confusedly  mingled  with  ''St. 
Peter,"  "Judas"  and  other  Bible  personages. 

While  no  irreverence  was  originally  intended  by 
the  introduction  of  sacred  characters  into  the 
miracle  plays,  in  process  of  time  a  freedom  and 
license  were  indulged  which  bordered  on  pro- 
fanity. Mummeries  became  gross  pageants,  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  abomiuations ;  and  there  was- 
need  of  the  royal  decrees  issued  to  suppress  them. 
During  the  Reformation  the  Puritans,  fancying- 
that  all  festivities  connected  with  Christmas  wero 
only  ''  Popish  abomiuations,"  attempted  to  abol- 
ish altogether  the  observance  of  tho  festival. 
Happily  this  anniversary  survived  all  narrow- 
minded  persecutions,  and  rose  into  purer,  perma- 
nent life. 

The  "mysteries"  were  at  first  solemnly  per- 
formed in  the  church,  or  in  some  consecrated  spot 
where  the  strictest  decorum  was  observed.  Tho 
play  was  written  by  priests,  who  themselves  per- 
sonated prominent  characters.  Christmas  was- 
heralded  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  which  called  to- 
gether rich  and  poor,  who  gazed  reverently  on  tho 
scene  presented  near  tho  altar  of  the  church — aa 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  beside  a  rudely  cou- 
structed  manger,  partially  concealed  by  a  curtain,, 
while  a  group  of  shepherds,  with  sheep,  crooks  and 
musical  instruments,  stood  near  the  entrance. 
Suddenly,  from  some  unseen  height,  the  song 
burst  forth,  "  Fear  not,  for  behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy ;"'  and  tho  response, 
"Glory  to  God  in  tho  highest,  peace  on  cartU, 
good  will  to  men,"  came  from  a  band  of  singing^ 
boys  in  the  gallery.  The  shepherds  then  advancd, 
chanting,  "Peace  on  earth,"  while  attendant 
priests  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  tho  Child  Jesus 
was  disclosed.  The  singing  continued  while  all 
knelt  in  adoration.  Immediately  after  this  dra- 
matic representation  mass  was  celebrated. 

But  often  in  early  mediaeval  times  a  stage  was 
erected  in  tho  open  air,  and  elaborate  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  mystery  play,  which  sometimes 
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required  two  days  for  its  full  perforinunce.    Pub- 
lic notice  was  given  far  and  wide,  the  actora  se- 
lected, and  the  parts  carefully  studied.     When 
thft  appointed  day  arrived  a  remarkable  proces- 
sion traversed  the   town — the  dramatis  personm 
representing  not  only  the  Magi,  the  Shepherds, 
Mary,  Joseph  and  Jeans,  but  God  and  His  angels, 
as  well  as  Satan  and  his  devils.    Amid  music,  and 
the  noisy  but   not  irreverent  acclauiations  of  a 
vast  throng,  all  the  actors  took  their  places  on 
the  stage,  where  they  remained  tiiroughout  tlie 
play.     The  scenery  being  fixed  at  the  beginning, 
no  little  ingenuity  was  needed  to  identify  differ- 
ent places  and  render  changes  of  action  intelligi- 
ble.    Many  of  the  scenes  would  bo  startling  to 
modern  eyes;   and  the  mixture  of  angels  and 
devils,  prophets  and  sibyls,  soTigsof  rejoicing  and 
howls  of  rage  that  heralded  the  birth  of  Christ 
would  shock  modern  taste.     Nevertheless,  for  a 
long  time  the  drama  of  the  Nativity,  with  various 
events  connected  with  it  in  Bible  history,  as  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  Massacre  of  tlie  In- 
fants, as  well  as  the  Deatli  of  Christ,  were  rep- 
resented on   the   stage  with  a  solemnity  which 
pervaded  both  actors  and  spectators.     But  scenes 
which  enlianced  dramatic   power  in    the   Dark 
Ages  would   in  no  way  appeal  to  the  people  of 
to-day.    When  the  sacrcdness  of  the  Passion  Play 
was  profaned,  that  was  suppressed,  except  in  the 
little  town  of  Oberammergaif,  whose  inhabitants, 
during  the  plague  of  1033,  had  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  to  perform  it  once  in  ten  years.     To 
them  it  is  a  real  religious  service,  and  in  a  great 
measure  it  is  said  to  liave  retained  down  to  the 
present  day  the  simplicity  and  devout  earnestness 
tliat  originally  characterized  it. 

Among  the  peasant  class  in  various  countries 
of  Europe  some  of  these  miracle  plays  are  still  oc- 
casionally performed,  modernized  to  a  degree,  yet 
in  a  very  simple  and  primitive  style.  One  of  our  il- 
lustrations represents  a  scene  in  the  Mystery  of 
the  Nativity,  as  given  at  Christmas  in  an  old  Pro- 
vencal town  of  France,  Joseph  and  Mary  have 
reached  Bethlehem  at  night,  and  seek  shelter  at 
an  Inn.  The  keeper,  irritated  at  being  uselessly 
awakened — for  the  inn  is  full — pours  down  upon 
the  travelers,  from  the  wiiidow  out  of  which  he 
looks,  a  volley  of  maledictions,  in  which  his  wife 
joins.  At  length,  his  wrath  being  spent,  he  con- 
sents to  have  them  pass  the  night  in  the  stable, 
which  thus  becomes  tlic  birthplace  of  Christ. 
The  play  progresses  from  scene  to  scene,  with  the 
singing  of  quaint  old  carols,  such  as : 

"  He  Deitber  sball  bs  born 
lu  bouseQ  nor  iu  bull. 
Nor  in  tbe  place  of  jtumdise, 
But  in  nn  ox'b  stall." 


*'  In  Betblem  be  was  borne, 

O  tbon  man,  O  tbon  man! 
In  Betblem  be  was  borne. 
For  mankind  sake; 
In  Betblem  be  was  borne 
For  Wfc  tbat  were  forlorue, 
And  tberefore  tooke  no  scome 
Our  flesb  to  take." 

In  the  German  and  Bohemian  provinces,  among* 
the  Alpine  districts,  and  in  divers  otlier  places, 
Christmas  would  lack  an  essential  feature  to  the 
peasantry  urdess  the  story  of  the  Advent  were 
dramatized  iu  some  simple  way.  Fragmentary  it 
often  is.  Perhaps  only  a  troop  of  boys  and  girls, 
disguised  as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  go  from 
house  to  house  singing  carols  ;  or  the  Christ  Child, 
in  a  golden  chariot,  attended  by  a  convoy  of  an- 
gels, appears  as  a  dispenser  of  gifts.  In  Roman 
Catholic  countries  a  scenic  representation  of  the 
Prcttepio,  or  manger,  is  common  at  Christmas 
time.  Perhaps  nowhere  is  this  exhibition  invested 
with  so  much  splendor  and  ceremony  as  in  Kome, 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  in  Ara  Cteli,  whose 
chief  treasure  is  the  **  Sacred  Bambino,"  or  Holy 
Child. 

Chancing  to  be  in  Rome  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  a  few  years  ago,  we  followed  Roman 
custom,  and  attended  high  mass  at  St.  Peter's 
on  Christmas  ujorning,  and  in  the  afternoon  went 
with  the  crowd  toward  Capitolinc  ITill.  A  lofty 
flight  of  stairs  on  the  loft  of  the  Piazza  Ara  Coeli 
leads  to  the  ancient  church,  which  dates  back 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  Tlie  interior  of  the 
church  has  some  modern  additions,  but  many  of 
the  old  frescoes  and  mosaics  are  remarkable- 
Throngs  of  children  in  gala  dress  and  with  eager 
footsteps,  yet  with  a  huslied  and  reverent  air, 
were  pressing  into  the  church.  Amid  the  stand- 
ing and  kneeling  multitude  within  the  chief  at- 
traction was  quickly  found.  In  one  of  the  side 
chapels  of  the  AraCoMi  appeared  a  gorgeous  rep- 
resentation of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  miraculous 
Bambino  and  Joseph,  grouped  together,  in  a 
sort  of  grotto.  Fur  though  the  simple  meaning 
of  **  presepio  '*  is  a  manger,  the  term  is  used  in  a 
general  way  to  signify  a  representation  of  the  Na- 
tivity, and  artists  have  allowed  themselves  largo 
liberty  in  this  exhibition.  Shepherds  and  kings 
are  kneeling  in  adoration,  and  various  life-size 
figures  are  scattered  hero  and  there — all  carved 
in  wood,  and  appropriately  di'cssed.  A  pastoral 
landscape,  skillfully  painted,  forms  the  back- 
ground. Mary,  richly  dressefl.  does  not  lack 
brilliant  jewels ;  while  the  Sacred  Bambino  is 
clothed  in  a  Avhite  robe,  covered — so  it  appeared 
from  our  point  of  sight — ^with  magnificent  dia- 
monds and  precious  gems. 
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Aroniid  the  chapel  j»ressed  a  mingled  crowd, 
mothers  mid  childroit.  the  beggar  mid  the  high- 
born. III!  earnestly  giving — some  in  simple  devo- 
tion, some  in  mere  curiosity.  Not  far  nwuv,  close 
beside  one  of  the  iinliqne  columns  of  tlio  chnrch, 
u  phitform  had  been  erected,  npon  which  stood  a 
little  girl,  who  with  manygestnres  appeared  to 
be  Gxphiining  the  story  of  the  Prcs«pio.  This,  we 
afterward  learned,  was  a  custom  practiced  by 
little  maidens,  under  the  guidance  of  friends, 
durinfT  flio  twylve  days  from  Christinas  to  E{ii|)h- 
any.  Tlic  recitation,  wliich  is  propiired  fi>r  them, 
perhaps  by  thi?ir  priest,  is  committed  to  nioniory, 
and  the  children,  who  are  often  very  bcaiitifnl 
and  gracofnl,  attract  much  attention.  A  cerUun 
part  of  each  day  during  the  Christmas  festivnl  is 
also  set  apiiit  for  Urtle  children  to  present  peti- 
tions to  the  Holy  Child. 

The  Bambino,  which,  according  to  legend,  was 
carved  from  a  tree  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  a 
Franciscan  piliirim.  and  painte<l  by  St.  Luke  when 
the  pilgrim  had  fallen  asleep  over  his  work,  is 
supposed  to  be  invested  with  wonderful  power  to 
heal  the  siok  ;  and  after  Epiphany  he  is  carried 
through  the  streets,  in  great  state,  to  the  houses 
of  those  who,  severely  ill,  have  solicited  his  help. 
Having  performed  this  charitable  mis^tion  —  al- 
though valuable  gifts  are  expected  from  his  pa- 
tients— he  returns,  witli  joyous  music,  to  his 
chapel,  to  renmin  until  another  Christmas  comes 
round. 

Oiitgide  the  entrance  of  the  Ara  Ccpli,  and  upon 
the  flight  of  l**-t  stairs  leading  to  it,  a  curious 
Boeue  is  observed.  Street  uiercbaiits  have  tipread 
out  an  innumerable  collection  of  wares,  all  sup- 
posiH]  to  have  8}>ecial  reference  to  the  exhibition 
we  have  just  seen.  Crosses  of  divers  materials. 
images  and  prints  of  the  ^fadonna  and  Chdd.and 
of  saints,  wax  babies  representing  the  Bambino, 
sheep,  shepherds,  bends,  etc.,  are  offered  for 
sale  with  a  vociferous  confusion  quite  overwhelm- 
ing to  the  uninitiated. 

The  custom  of  having  the  Presepio  in  the  Ara 
Coeli. explained  by  a  little  girl  brings  to  mind  a 
pretty  legend  of  a  shepherdess,  known  as  Made- 
Ion,  who  occasionally  appeared  as  one  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  ancient  mysteries.  The  child  came 
with  the  shepherds  to  worsliip  the  Infant  Jesus, 
accorditig  to  tlie  legend,  but  being  very  poor,  she 
^^n  had  no  gift  for  Him.  which  grieveil  her  greatly. 
^^1  While  tliey  worshiped  she  stood  behind  tliem. 
W  weeping,  because  she  had  nothing  to  offer  Jesus. 

^^H  Gabriel  aptieariug  from  heaven,  asked  the  cau^e 
^^m  of  her  sorrow.  Madelon  told  him.  adding:  '"If 
^^B  1  could  onlvffive  Uim  some  roses  !  but  the  ground 

^^m  is  tvnzi']\/*  (jabriel  led  the  child  outsiile  the 
K  manger,  struck  the  fruseii  earth  with  bia  roi^.and 


there  sprang  up  a  bed  of  lovely  roses  ;  and  Made- 
lon gathered  them  and  gave  them  to  Jesus. 

Theatory  of  the  Magi,  or  '*  Three  Kings  of  the 
East,"  belongs,  of  course,  to  Ohrismiastide  ;  and 
the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men  formed  a  favor- 
ite scene  in  early  English  mysteries.  In  the  le- 
gend the  Three  Kings  are  called  Melchior,  who 
was  old,  with  gray  hair  and  beanl,  and  who  of- 
fered gold  to  the  Infant  Saviotir  ;  Jasper,  who  was 
young,  and  presented  frankincense ;  while  Bal- 
thasar,  of  dark  complexion,  with  dark.  flowir»g 
beard,  brought  myrrh.  The  Star  which  guided 
them  had  the  form  of  a  railiant  child  hearing  a 
cross.  .According  to  tradition,  the  burial  place 
of  ihe  Three  Kings  was  discovered  by  the  Empress 
Helena  in  the  fourth  century  ;  and  by  her  order 
their  bodies  were  taken  to  Constantinople,  and 
later  trai»sferred  to  Milan.  In  1164,  when  Milan 
was  conquered  by  the  Emperor  Frederick,  he  gave 
these  relics  to  the  Archlnsbop  of  Cologne,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  arose  the  phr;ise  the  ** Three 
Kings  of  Cologne."  The  treasured  relics  were 
afterward  placed  tn  a  magnificent  shrine  ia  the 
Cologne  Cathedral,  where  the  threeskulls,  reputed 
to  be  those  of  the  Magi,  envdopeil  in  rich  velvet 
and  surrounded  by  jewels,  were  exhibited  to  visit- 
ors, and  were  believed  to  impart  8U|K^rnatural 
power  to  any  who  obtained  the  privilege  of  touch- 
ing them. 

There  is  another  legend,  interesting  in  connec- 
tioTi  with  the  custom  of  extending  festivities  from 
Christmas  to  Twelfth  D.-iy.  or  Epiphany.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition.  St.  Joseph,  while  passing 
through  the  town  of  Glastonbury,  rested  on  a 
hillside.  Mis  walking  stii^k  of  dry  Iiawthorn  he 
thrust  into  the  earth,  when  it  immediately  took 
root,  and  the  next  day  blo.*Homed.  Every  year 
thereafter  it  blossomed  on  Cliristrnas  Day,  which 
was  January  6th,  old  style.  This  thorn  tree  had 
two  trunks,  and  grew  to  an  immense  size.  Many 
singular  instances  related  of  it  obtained  general 
credence.  Once,  in  Queen  Elizabeth*?  tim/»,  a 
Puritan,  hoping  to  root  out  the  su|H'rstition  at- 
tached to  it,  hewed  down  the  largest  trunk,  but 
when  he  attacked  the  other  he  was  miraculously 
prevented  from  accomplishing  his  task.  Ilts  ax 
slippeil,  cutting  his  leg  seriously,  and  a  chip  flew 
up  and  put  out  one  of  his  eyes.  The  severed 
trunk  lay  for  thirty  years  attached  to  the  earth 
hv  a  mere  fragment  of  bark,  yet  it  grew  and 
tlourished.  Even  after  it  was  taken  away  and 
thrown  into  a  ditch  it  continued  to  blossom, 
while  the  stattding  trutik,  all  cut  and  itiaiigled 
near  the  roots,  spread  out  its  branches  in  a  great 
circle  and  bloomed  luxuriantly.  A  long  time 
afterward  the  seuond  trunk  was  cut  down,  but 
shoots  from  it  were  said  to  be  growing  in  many 
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excitement'  this  caused  the  old  day  was  observed 
for  rtwliile  in  many  places. 

Perliaps  few  "Christmas  gambols"  exist  in 
their  original  form.  But  the  old  games  modJHed 
to  snit  modern  taste,  as  well  as  the  new  ones,  are 
jnst  as  full  of  fiui,  and  are  entered  into  by  the 
young  folks  nowadays  with  as  much  zest  as  were 
the  rougher  gambols  over  which,  in  old  England, 
the  "Lord  of  Misrule'*  presided.  Although  the 
authority  of  this  lord  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged at  Ciiristmas  merrymakings  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  he  made  things  very 
iively,  such  disorders  finally  crept  into  liis  brief, 
burlesque  reign  that  he  was  suppressed.  One  of 
the  most  quiet  and  genial  of  the  gambols  over 
which  he  was  master  has  been  handed  down  uh- 
der  the  name  of  "Snapdragon."  Raisins  arc  put 
into  a  large  bowl,  covered  with  spirit,  which  is 
Ignited.  Lights  in  the  room  aro  extinguished, 
and  each  one  attempts  in  turn  to  grasp  a  rniniu — 
a  feat  requiring  some  skill  and  courage.  Mean- 
while, an  appropriate  accom|)a]iiinent  is  the 
"Song  of  the  Snapdragon,"  beginning  thus : 

'*  Here  he  comes  with  flaming  bowl, 

Don't  be  meun  to  take  his  toll! 

Snip !  Snap !  Dragon  ! 

Take  care  you  di)n*t  take  too  much, 
Be  not  gTf'edy  in  your  clutch. 
Snip !  Snap  !  Dragon  \ 

With  hia  bine  and  lapping  tongne 
Many  of  you  will  be  Rtnug, 
Snip!  Snap!  Dragon  1" 

The  quaint  humor  which  found  vent  in  gro- 
tesque pageants  has  not  vanished  with  the  lapse 
of  time  any  more  than  the  merry  spirit  and  good 
will  essential  to  Christmastido.  Li  London  and 
other  large  English  towns  the  pantomimes  which 
form  a  prominent  part  of  public  amusement  dur- 
ing the  holidays  are  put  upon  the  stage  with 
marvelous  brilliancy  and  a  genuine  sense  of 
humor.  Li  all  the  better^  class  of  theatres  the 
grotesque  is  saved  froni  becoming  gross,  and  the 
pantomimes,  now  that  Christmas  has  become 
especially  the  children's  festival,  are  strictly 
confined  to  such  familiar  nursery  tales  as  "  Lit- 
tle Hopeep."  "  Hop  o'  My  Thumb,"  "  Little  Red 
Riding-hood,"  "The  Babes  in  the  Woods,"  or 
"  Puss  in  Boots,"  "  Dick  Whittington  and  his 
Cat,"  "Sindhad  the  Sailor"  and  "The  Forty 
Thieves."  Public  sentiment  seems  to  discounte- 
nance any  departure  from  nursery  literature, 
which  on  these  occasions  is  quite  as  i)opuhir  with 
the  old  folks  as  with  the  little  ones.  Often,  how- 
ever, though  adhering  to  each  familiar  story, 
some  adventurous  manager  rolls  several  nursery 


legends  into  one  dazzling  ]>ageant.  These  per- 
formances, as  well  as  numerous  others  less  re- 
fined, nsually  take  place  on  "  Boxing  Day" — De- 
cember 26th.  This  designation  originated  in  the 
custom  of  servants,  apprentices  and  employes  of 
all  grades  going  about  from  house  to  house  the 
day  after  Christmas,  to  claim  gratuities,  wliich 
were  called  "Christmas  boxes."  So  imperative 
and  numerous  became  these  demands,  the  prac- 
tice became  an.  impertinent  nuisance,  and  ineas- 
Hres  were  taken  to  modify  it.  "Christmas  box" 
has  gained  a  wider  and  happier  significance  in 
modern  times,  including  the  poor  and  needy,  as 
well  as  friends  of  all  grades ;  while  we  have 
learned,  in  some  measure,  tluit  when  giftgiving 
becomes  merely  a  form,  an  expectant  or  extrava- 
gant exchange,  all  the  sweet  meaning  of  tho  cus- 
tom is  wrung  out  of  it,  and  the  loving  feelings  it 
should  kin<lle  are  smothered  in  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion and  barter.  "When  the  true  significance  of 
love  gift  \^  apprehended  there  will  be  no  grudg- 
ing "  Christmas  boxes,"  no  lavish  offering  on  the 
altar  of  fashion  ;  the  simplest  gift,  nay,  even  a 
friendly  greeting,  a  smile,  a  warm  hand  clasp, 
may  carry  a  kindlier  meaning  than  costly  gems. 
Each  one  will  bo  ready  to  say  : 

**  Throw  wide  the  door,  O  soul  of  mine. 
Make  glad  the  heart  tluH  Christmas  time; 
Yea,  give  to  all  a  nit'rry  fenst. 
In  word,  or  look,  or  smile,  at  least." 

In  some  of  the  old  Belgian  towns  a  beautiful 
spectacle  may  be  seen  on  Christmas  Kve.  Amid 
the  sound  of  drum,  cornet,  cymbal,  and  a  whole 
orchestra  of  instrument?,  with  the  soft  ohantinir 
of  old  carols,  a  long,  gavly  deckfd  procession 
niarclics  through  the  principal  streets;  children 
of  all  ages,  eacli  division  dressed  in  its  special 
color — white,  blue,  pink  or  yellow — and  all  bear- 
ing some  badge  or  emblem,  or  grasping  some 
bright  ribbon  attached  to  filuinc  or  crucifix.  The 
effect  of  grouping  and  color  is  very  artistic.  Flere 
and  there  \x\  the  throng  older,  stronger  hands 
boar  aloft  precious  relics,  upon  which  the  spec- 
tators reverently  gaze.  !Many  novel  features  come 
into  view  or  the  prnces^^ioM  papse.'j  along  ;  but  the 
prettiest  sight  is  tho  tiain  of  hoautiful  children, 
in  fantasti(^  dress,  marching  over  tho  flower-strewn 
pavement,  each  RTuall  perjjon  gravely  absorbed  \\\ 
the  special  part  it  performs. 

Ancieiit  (Christmas  customs  are  passing  away 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Russia  ;  but  in  some  of  the 
remoter  provinces  of  the  empire  the  old-fashioned 
forms  linger.  Once  upon  a  time  the  festival 
seemed  to  be  devoted  to  tlie  amusement  of  yonng 
girls  ;  nor  is  this  practice  entirely  obsolete.  The 
house  of  some  wealthy  family  was  chosen  for  the 
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place  of  festivities,  in  order  thai  thertt  niiglit  bu 
}m  luck  of  **gootl  clicer."  Long  before  the  day 
arrived  the  bostesti  formally  invited  her  friends 
and  relatives  ;  and  later  the  faniily  nurse  roptuted 
tlio  invitation  to  the  young  girls.  Cnstoui  also 
required  the  hostess  to  solecc  a  yonng  man,  who 
was  called  the  ''Elected,"  as  n  companion  for 
each  of  her  yonng  hidy  guests,  and  he  was  ex- 
jwcted  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  her  enter- 
tainment during  tlie  festival.  In  thi.s  cludce  tho 
hostess  was  obliged  to  exorcise  tho  greatest  dis- 
cretion. Christmas  Eve  the  fair  maidens  were 
carried  to  tlie  jthico  of  entertainment  with  great 
ceremony,  long  trains  of  sledges,  containitig 
friends  and  servants,  attending  them.  The  girls 
wore  left  together  to  s]>end  tiu*  evening  in  feast- 
ing and  games.  The  next  day,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sports,  tho  **  Elected"  arrived,  and  w^ero  prr- 
eonled  to  tlie  young  girls.  Other  guests  followed, 
and  a  series  of  guyolics  began  which  lasted  until 
Twelfth  Ni^lit.  Of  course  these  festivities  were 
only  indntged  in  l)y  the  rich;  tho  poor  never 
gained  tvimittiince  to  them  except^  occasionally, 
H8  maskers  or  mummers. 

The  Germans,  as  everybody  knows,  have  a  truly 
childlike  love  for  Cliristmas.  With  them  it  be- 
gins early.  The  whole  household  is  pervaded 
with  mystery;  such  whisperings  and  hidings 
among"  the  children  !  such  nods  ami  winks  I  such 
bundles  and  boxes  hustled  out  of  sight !  Every- 
ntie,  even  down  to  the  kitchenmaid,  participates 
in  the  joyous  anticipation.  The  8i>irit  of  Kris 
Kringle  animates  the  hearts  of  rich  and  ]>oor : 
faults  and  foibles  are  covere<l  with  a  kindly  man- 
tle, and  mirth  ami  jollity  reip;n.  Every  family 
wants  a  Christmas  tree,  of  course  ;  hut  if  too 
poor  to  got  a  tree  a  bongii  will  give  them  just  as 
much  genuine  pleasure  ;  and  if  not  a  bough,  then 
a  twig  will  do  very  well.  It  is  a  home  festival ; 
and  the  gifts,  however  small,  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  love  gifts.  Tho  Gennan  Christmas  tree  has 
Uiketi  root  in  many  countries,  ami,  with  all  its 
sweet  mysteries,  lias  become  thoroughly  accli- 
mated  in   America. 

An  engraving  on  page  648  represents  tho  cook- 
ing of  the  national  dish  in  Servio.  Tho  poorest 
family  in  Scrvia  will  pinch  themselves  all  through 
the  year  so  as  to  have  money  enough  to  buy  a  piff 
at  Christmas.  Skewered  to  a  long  piece  of  wood, 
the  [»ig  is  turne<l  over  a  blazing  fire  until  cooked, 
the  guests  watching  the  process  with  incrottsing 
interest.  After  dinner  stories  arc  told  and  songs 
sung.  Sattta  Cluus.  who,  in  the  ]>erson  of  an 
honored  guest,  is  present  to  rerriva  instead  of  to 
ffivt)  presents,  departs,  after  the  feast,  decorated 
with  a  long  ring  of  cakes  aroun<l  his  neck,  and 
laden  with  such  gifts  as  bis  friends  can  bestow. 


Tho  feasting  room  is  symbolically  strewn  with 
straw. 

No  anniversary  sends  out  a  moi-e  urgent  and 
loving  appeal  to  absentees  from  the  honte  circle 
than  this  i)re-eminently  home  festival.  Every 
wanderer  hastens  to  his  own  fireside ;  or,  if  hard 
fate  forbids  this,  he  is  eager  to  send  some  token 
of  remembrance;  or,  if  even  this  is  im|>r)8siblej 
nothing  can  prevent  a  tumultuous  wave  of  tender 
thought  from  rushing  homeward. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  has  given  a  pretty 
sketch  of  n  Christmas  Eve  he  spent  in  Rome  sixty 
years  ago  with  a  party  of  Northmen — Swedes, 
Norwegians  and  Danct; — who  found  themselves 
far  away  at  tho  time  of  tho  liome  gathering. 
They  celebrated  the  festival  in  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese,  amid  a  beautiful  grove  of  pines.  Finding 
that  a  fir  tree,  which  they  had  wished  for  their 
Christmas  tree,  w;is  there  too  valuable  a  treasure, 
they  procured  two  large  orange  trees,  sawn  frotn 
the  roots,  and  glowing  with  the  golden  fruit. 
The  party  consisted  of  about  fifty  Scandinavians, 
seven  of  wliom  were  ladies.  Thorwaldseii  and 
BystrOm  were  among  the  company.  The  lailics 
wore  wreaths  of  roses  ;  the  gentlemeti,  wreaths  of 
ivy.  When  the  Christmas  gifts  were  distributed 
a  silver  cup,  with  the  inscription,  "Christmas 
Eve  in  Rome,  1833."  fell  to  Aiulersen — a  love 
token  from  the  tliree  nations  represented. 

Another  illustration  shows  a  unique  scene  at 
Q.netta,  in  Behjochistan.  near  the  Afjrhan  front- 
ier. Two  soldiers  are  in  the  foreground,  followed 
by  a  cooly  bearing  their  Christmas  dinner.  They 
have  evidently  just  made  their  ]>urohaRes  in  some 
neighboring  market,  and  now,  while  rctnrning  to 
their  barracks,  are  chatting  of  home,  from  which 
they  are,  for  the  present,  exiled.  The  leafless  trees, 
tho  fresh-fallen  snow  —  in  the  elevateii  ]dateau 
where  Quetta  stands  snowstorms  are  common — 
the  white-capped  hills  gleaming  in  the  sunshine, 
the  rectangular  houses  whose  tops  are  dotted  with 
the  praying  places  of  the  Mohammedan  inhabit- 
ants, all  make  a  quaint  landscape,,  only  partially 
suggestive  of  the  home  Christmas. 

A  cotitT'ast  to  this  somewhat  sombre  scene  is 
the  Htvt*ifhn^  or  Christmas  Eve  supper,  ils  cele- 
brated ill  Paris  and  generally  throughout  France. 
Although  New  Year's  has  long  been  the  chief  fes- 
tival of  the  season  in  Paris,  the  people  are  becom- 
ing every  year  more  and  more  devoted  to  \oel. 
Even  tho  Christmas  tree  has  taken  root  among 
the  French-  The  HevnUon  follows  tlie  midnight 
mass,  and  ordinarily  consists  of  the  traditional 
goose,  the  Christmas  bmtdin^  or  sausage,  with  a 
few  accompaniments,  chan*pagr.e  being  never 
omitted,  lint  in  wealthy  families  the  feast  has 
assumed   imposing  dimensions,  all  sorts  of  rare 
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And  novel  dislios  being  added  to  tlio  old-time 
ones.  After  tlie  guests  are  seated  around  the 
«mall,  flowcr-dccorsted  tables  "King  Boudin" 
makes  liis  joyous  entry,  carried  by  a  couple  of 
portly  cooks,  attended  by  small  boys  and  fol- 
lowed by  three  young  ladies  dressed  as  kings  and 
singing  carols.  All  tho  dishes  are  bronght  in 
with  similar  formaliticH:  tho  boar's  head  carried 
by  men  dressed  aa  huntsmen  ;  a  typical  English- 
man heading  the  plum-pudding  procession,  the 
pudding  itself  being  decorated  with  ivy  and 
cniatletoe  ;  the  bonbons,  carried  by  pretty  girls  in 
tho  costume  of  Normandy  peasants. 

But  oven  tho  light-hearted  French  do  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  mere  merrymaking  at 
Christmas  time.  They  have,  as  in  other  lands, 
numerous  charitable  festivals;  one  of  special 
prominence  is  annually  held  at  the  Palais  de 
rindustrie,  where  the  hearts  of  a  multitude  of 
widows  and  orphans  are  gladdened  by  pretty  and 
•useful  gifts. 

And  so  it  is  the  world  over  ;  amid  all  tho  light- 
ficarted  gayety,  amid  all  Christmas  customs,  old 
and  now,  quaint  and  8im})le,  burlesque  and  beau- 
tiful, there  is  growing  into  this  festal  time  more 
of  tlio  true  spirit  of  love  and  charity  of  whicli  tlie 
^anniversary  is  symbolicid,  more  of  its  deep,  broad, 
inner  moaning  which  was  but  faintly  manifested 
in  olden  celebrations.  The  spirit  of  the  Christ 
Ohild  is  abroad,  seeking  to  send  a  ray  of  bright- 


ness into  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  little  children  ; 
seeking  to  infuse  joy  into  the  discouraged  hearts 
and  dismal  homes  of  the  needy  and  wretched  ; 
seekrng  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  fortunate  and  the  unfortunate,  and 
to  unite  in  one  brotherhood  all  God's  children. 

The  spirit  which  inspired  old  Scrooge's  nephew 
is  happily  becoming  universal : 

"  I  have  always  thought  of  Christmas  time 
when  it  has  come  around — apart  from  the  vener- 
ation due  to  its  sacred  name  and  origin,  if  any- 
thing* belonging  to  it  can  be  apart  from  that — as 
a  good  time  ;  the  only  time  I  know  of,  in  the 
long  calendar  of  the  year,  when  men  and  women 
seem  by  one  consent  to  open  their  shut-up  hearts 
freely,  and  to  think  of  people  below  them  as  if 
they  were  really  fellow  passengers  to  the  grave, 
and  not  another  race  of  creatures,  bound  on  other 
journeys.  And,  therefore,  uncle,  though  it  has 
never  put  a  scrap  of  gold  or  silver  in  my  pocket, 
I  believe  it  has  done  me  good,  and  will  do  me 
good  ;  and  I  say,  God  bless  it !" 

And  everyone  may  well  say  with  Scrooge  liim- 
self,  enlightened  and  changed  by  his  dream  ex- 
periences : 

"  I  will  honor  Christmas  in  my  heart,  and  try 
to  keep  it  all  tho  year.  I  will  live  in  the  Past, 
the  Present  and  the  Future.  The  spirit  of  all 
three  shall  strive  within  me.  I  will  not  shut  out 
the  lessons  they  teach  !" 


AUCTIONED   OFF. 

lU*  Mary  A.  Dknison. 


Thx  hmift^  U  (tmy,  nntl.  liko  nii  oltl  mau,  bcut 
Fftun  itn  (irlf^hutl  npri^htnoss.     Fair 
Tho  Tiow  1h\vuiu1  it  -  riohly  iloivcttHl  Ai'Mii, 
tu  \vl)twt«  tltH^p  iHHtt^ut  lies  tho  fiu'iiior's  goM  : 
lu  frtntt,  tWii  iiuuiiU  iuoKwirfs.  gn-t<u  with  Ixtx, 
Autl  «iuAiutl,v  WnlortHl. 

Frxm*  tW  wiuilow.  where 
l«A(it  w*iH«k  two  ft);«Hl  t\vos  KH»k<Hl  ft^rth  thoir  List 
ViinttemlUo  veiirmngit,  haugs  tho  dig 
Ot  tho  kw»  ft«otiom»er. 

Th<(»  wUKnv  -dts 
K\xr)»wtt  wul  ilouoUto  MiuoQ);  the  s]Hiils 
lV*»ti«»Hl  f\*r  ^rtwu|^'^  hornet     t^  wistful  gaxt* 
Oh  tfiNWUiN'!*  Kno  has  hixlK^w^sl !    S*vn  \\ Ul  c\»rao 
Hlu*  je«ti««g.  )vuy»in4uintiug  civ^w^l;  theiuvforth 
No  |w*^"v  ia  hera^  uor  |»rivm\v— th*  rvnnua 
liiim  with  tlie  u\^3Ht  of  liATter,  *n\l  the  lau^h 
'rtiat  jetit*  «t  tuMuel^Y  mid  ill- fash iv^^isl  things^ 
Whioh  at  a  whis|vr,  "That'a  the  wklv^w !"  »tv>}u 
Ihtt  t\»  ImntI  forth  «u«w« 

8hi^  heMls  it  IK4 ; 
HvT  «^  U  tti«Hl«  her  a^m)  i«  with  the  |>a«S« 
A»vl  "  ft*rt^  ^-vmm  »w*v"  the  luimnihil  jm»j:«* 
liar  »|^l  iim4»^    Thatt  «U  waa  he«TvttK  uew^ 


Their  love.  Life's  morning — e*en  the  gray  old  hoiise 
Wherettn.  like  streaks  of  shadowed  sunshine,  creeps 
The  rellow  moss.     And  he,  the  tall,  lithe  groom. 
Defying  age.  misfortune,  ay.  and  death. 
Hailetl  her  as  mistress  of  his  heart  and  home. 

"Gtnng.  ladies,  going!"    'Twas  an  old 

And  wom-ont  armchair.  i>ainc  and  gloss  and  cloth 

Fadeil  and  toru:  and  "dill  the  auctioneer 

Pansetl  for  some  addetl  gain.     The  widow  shnuik 

As  the  sharp  strv»ke  came  dowD.  as  if  she  saw 

Tho  dt^ar  oKl  head,  wh^^se  silver  hairs  had  laid 

Over  the  shranken  wood. 

•*Xot  that!"  she  cried. 
And  all  the  crowd,  startle*!  to  sadden  gloom. 
Givw  stilL  as  in<mrner»  stanvling  roonvl  a  gnkT«, 
With  looks  exi>eci;mt. 

Slow  the  widow  came. 
So  while!  so  tottering!  anvl  slowly  sank 
Into  the  hallowed  place,  and  claspe^l  her  ^**Y-1n 
iHer  the  wrinkled  face  that  be  had  loTcd, 
And  K-kwv^l  her  he*d  tbei«v>&. 

They  touched  b«r  facov 
A  QKOiienl  ftflcr— h  was  cold  in  death. 


THE  JEIUCno  BOAD,  APPROACBINO  JEBUaALEK. 


TO   JERUSALEM    13V    RAIL. 

By  CiEORr.K  C.  HURUiL'T. 


When  Lamartino  inado  reiuly  for  his  travels  in 
tho  Lloly  Iiiin«l  lie  cliai'tcrctl  a  ship  with  a  crew  of 
nineteen  men,  all  arrneil  to  tie  teeth  with  gnra 
and  }>i8tola  and  sabres,  ami  prepared  to  fight  to 
the  last  extremity;  for  in  1830  there  were  Oreok 
j'irates  in  tlie  Archipelago,  and  the  Christian  pil- 
grim might  well  regard  himself  as  a  Crnsader 
militant. 

Sixty  years  have  changed  all  that,  and  when 
^r,  Dubois  thought  of  visiting  Jernwilom  he 
walked  into  the  oflicc  of  the  Messagerics  Marl- 
times  on  the  Cunnebierc  at  Marseilles,  and  asked 
foi'  a  ticket  to  Jaffa.  The  voyage  lasts  seven  or 
eight  days,  for  the  steamer  calls  at  several  ports. 
At  Port  Saul  tlie  <leck  was  crowded  with  gronp.^ 
of  Arabs  and  Syrians,  Cook's  tourists,  pilgrims  of 
many  nations  and  tongues,  two  Greek  priests,  an 
Englisli  clergyman,  a  noniinican  and  a  Francis- 
can. The  next  morning,  at  dawn,  the  ship  cast 
anchor  at  Jaffa,  in  a  very  rough  sea,  that  made 
the  2)roceBs  of  landing  by  boats  a  long  and  danger- 
ons  one. 

It  w.'is  safely  accomplished  at  last,  and  M.  On- 
bois  climbed  the  stone  steps  of  the  port,  and 
struggled  at  one  and  the  same  moment  with  his 
emotions  and  the  necessity  of  watching  his  lug- 
gage, while  he  answered  the  questions  of  the  ens- 


tomhonso  ofllcer  and  showed  his  passport.  Tho 
fornmlilios  over,  he  found  himself  in  a  picturesque 
and  extremely  dirty  Oriental  alley,  through  whicli 
even  the  ecclesiastics  picked  their  way  with  robea 
tucked  up  ami  one  absorbing  purpose. 

M.  Dnboia  visited  the  traditional  spots — the  site 
of  Noalfs  ark,  occupied  to-day  by  a  superb  stono 
hospital,  free  to  all,  the  gift  of  a  Lyons  philan- 
thropist, M.  Ouimet ;  the  liousc  of  Simon,  and  in 
the  Armenian  Church  the  hall  in  which  IJona- 
parto'rt  plague-stricken  soldiers  were  poisoned ; 
and  on  hia  way  to  the  famous  gardens  ho  encoun- 
tered the  English  clergyman  and  his  family  set- 
ting out  in  a  carriage  for  Jerusalem,  .1  &\s}\t  that 
suggested  renections,  for  the  dcy  was  Sunday  and 
the  hind  Palestine. 

The  gardens  are  worthy  of  their  fame.  They 
are  a  succession  of  orchards,  hedged  around  by 
huge  cactus  plants  and  fillt-'d  with  the  most  lux- 
uriant growth  of  orange  and  lemon,  almond, 
peach,  apricot  and  mulberry  trees,  alongside  of 
grapevines  and  palms,  ligs  and  pomegranates,  tho 
banana  and  the  sugar  cane,  and  watern\eIon  vines. 
They  arc  just  i\a  Tasso  describeil  them  in  the 
''Gerusalemmo" ;  but,  instead  of  Kinaldo  and 
Armida,  the  figures  wandering  nmler  the  treea 
arc  the  Arab  Avomeu  and  children  packing  tho 
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fruit  in  boxca  for  shipment  to  Liverpool.     It  is 
but  a  step  from  one  lost  illusion  to  another. 

Near  the  sea,  a  little  outside  of  the  city,  is  the 
railway  station,  and  the  train  is  ready  to  start 
for  Ramleh,  the  Tomb  of  Samson,  and  Jerusalem. 

After  winding  through  the  enchanted  gardens 
the  road  issues  all  at  once  upon  a  plain — the  plain 
of  Sharon  !  Immediately  in  front  of  you  is  the 
land  of  Canaan,  the  country  of  tlio  Philistines. 
The  wide,  treeless  expanse,  seeli  in  the  cloudless 
atmosphere  of  the  Orient,  with  the  uncertain, 
bluish  line  of  the  Judddan  mountains  on  the  hori- 
zon, gives  the  feeling  of  an  infinite  undulation 
passing  on  into  the  heavens.  The  plain  is  marvel- 
ously  rich,  but  poorly  cultivated,  and  the  fellah 
hardly  scratches  the  soil  with  his  plow,  as  old  as 
the  time  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  and  drawn  some- 
times by  an  ass  and  a  diminutive  ox,  sometimes 
by  a  single  camel. 

Some  hedges  of  cactus  mark  the  position  of 
Lydda  (Ludd),  where  St.  George  was  born  and 
buried.  The  church  that  held  his  tomb  was  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  till  the  time  of  Saladin,  who 
made  it  a  heap  of  ruins ;  but  it  has  been  lately 
restored  by  some  Greek  monks,  who  have  given 
the  saint  a  beautiful  new  tomb  in  white  marble. 

The  train  approaches  Ramleli  througli  fields 
covered  with  anemones,  cyclamen,  orchids  and 
tulips. 

A  graceful  minaret  rises  out  of  a  clump  of 
trees.  There  is  something  to  see  at  Rnnileh, 
though  it  is  no  longer  the  famous  city  of  crusad- 
ing times  with  its  twelve  gates.  It  has  neither 
gate  nor  wall,  but  is  merely  a  pretty  Arab  town 
with  broad  streets.  At  the  extremity  of  one 
Btreet,  not  far  from  the  Mussulman  cemetery 
which  displays  its  white  tombs  on  both  sides  of 
tho  road,  are  the  ruins  of  the  White  Mosque,  with 
the  Minaret  or  Tower  of  the  Forty  Martyrs.  What 
tho  Mohammedan  calls  a  mosque,  the  Oliristian 
tradition  affirms  to  be  a  church.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Empress  Helena,  and  then 
by  the  Templars ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  archi- 
tt^cture  is  Saracenic.  The  mosque  was  built  by 
an  Ommiad  Caliph  and  restored  by  Saladin,  and 
tho  minaret,  as  Dr.  Robinson  ascertained,  dates 
from  the  year  1310.  It  is  a  beautiful  monument, 
B(|naro,  tapering  upward  in  stories  to  a  heigiit  of 
I'-iO  foot.  It  is  supported  at  the  angles  by  slender 
buttresses  ;  and  a  winding  inner  staircase,  lighted 
by  pointed  windows,  leads  to  a  stone  gallery  at 
tho  top.  From  this  gallery,  which  is  carried 
around  the  tower,  the  traveler  looks  over  the 
plain  of  Sharon  and  the  land  of  the  Philistines 
with  their  associations  of  tradition,  legend  and 
history  fast  fading  into  myth.  Samson,  tying  the 
"^rebrands  to  the  foxes,  seems  hardly  farther  away 


than  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  liis  nmilclad 
knights,  and  the  mightiest  warrior  of  the  modem 
world  looked  down  on  this  very  scene.  Bonaparte 
on  his  way  to  Acre  made  his  headquarters  for  sev- 
eral days  at  Ramleh,  and  they  still  show,  in  the 
Franciscan  convent,  the  two  cells  in  which  he  was 
lodged. 

The  train  moves  on  toward  the  first  slopes  of  the 
mountains  of  Judaiu.  Fur  off  to  the  rig>^t  a  white 
marabout,  or  Arab  chapel,  marks  the  spot  rev- 
erenced as  the  Tomb  of  Samson,  and  not  long 
after,  on  the  left,  another  chapel  conies  in  view 
built  on  the  site  of  his  birthplace.  At  Artuf  the 
road  fairly  enters  the  mountain  through  the  nar- 
row Valley  of  the  Wady  Surar,  which  is  a  fierce 
torrent  in  winter,  but  a  dry  and  stony  gorge  at 
other  seasons. 

The  d  istance  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  is  only  about 
fifty-five  miles  ;  but  those  who  travel  in  the  Holy 
Land  for  the  first  time  will  halt  at  every  station 
and  delay  long  enough  to  become  familiar  with 
landscapes  and  with  ruins,  formless  though  these 
be,  which  tell  of  a  history  not  to  be  recalled 
without  the  deepest  emotion. 

There  is  a  solemn  beauty  in  the  aspect  of  the 
mountains.  The  desolation  habitually  associated 
with  the  rugged  hills  of  Jiulasa  is  strangely  want- 
ing ;  there  is  about  them,  on  the  contmry,  a 
charm  of  outline  and  of  atmosphere  that  fills 
the  heart  with  a  sense  of  tender  regret  and  long- 
ing such  as  brood  over  a  scene  that  we  look  upon 
for  the  last  time.  With  this  there  is  the  majestic 
serenity  of  solitude.  Ravines  succeed  to  ravines, 
thinly  clothed  with  a  vegetation  of  uniform  tone 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  Palestine,  their  sides  ris- 
ing at  times  abruptly  into  cliffs,  at  times  broad- 
ening out  into  imposing  amphitheatres,  with  ter- 
races receding  upward  like  rows  of  seats  covered 
with  the  pale  green  of  shrubs  and  climbing 
plants.  The  only  living  things  are  flocks  of  goats, 
set  here  and  there  in  the  vast  picture  like  so 
many  black  ants.  No  villages  are  in  sight.  They 
are  perched  on  the  crests  of  the  gorges,  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  torrent. 

A  black  shadow  here  and  there  against  the 
slope  marks  the  opening  of  a  cave,  the  hiding 
place  of  a  fox  or  a  jackal,  but  once  the  abode  of 
some  pious  hermit.  Who  knows  ?  It  must  have 
been  in  such  places  that  the  disciples  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  our  Lord  took  refuge,  in  the  evil  days 
that  came  upon  them. 

The  centuries  have  wrought  no  change  in  this 
landscape,  and  not  even  the  railroad  will  dimin- 
ish its  desolate  grandeur,  which  reduces  every  de- 
tail to  insignificance. 

Once  it  has  entered  the  hills  the  road  winds  on 
through  the  narrow  gorges  and  over  the  ascents^ 
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to  summits  on  wliich,  rooky  as  they  are,  grow 
fiehld  of  com  ami  olivo  groves.  One  of  these 
marks  the  site  ot  tlio  aticletit  Kirjiith-jViifiTii 
(KiirgeUel-Eiiiib). 

Leaving  this  bfliiml,  Ihn  roiwl  ciiterd  a  wild  re- 
gion of  glen  un(]  ninnntuin  covered  with  dwarf 
oaks,  rock  roses  and  liawtliorn,  and  descends  be- 
yond to  tlie  little  village  of  Siuis  and  the  Wady 
All,  tlio  narrow  rocky  ravine  formerly  the  haunt 
of  the  robbers  who  took  toll  of  tlic  rich  Nazarene 
pilgrimu  on  their  way  to  the  holy  city.  This 
brunch  of  industry  is  broken  up.  it  nniy  bo  snp- 
pos<;d,  for  a  titne  by  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
luitil  the  march  of  iniprovement  brings  to  the 
Syrian  bandits  the  iiappy  Western  invention  of 
lioliliug  nji  tlie  trains. 

It  is  fiom  titc  hill  that  the  ancients  called 
Skopos  that  the  first  siglit  of  Jeriiwilem  is  Inul. 
No  one  has  described  the  view  more  clearly  than 
Lamartine:  "  On  the  horizon  at  the  distance  of  a 
league  the  sun  shone  on  a  Bqnare  lower,  on  a  lofty 
minaret  and  on  the  broii'l  yoliow  walls  of  some 
buildings  which  crow:ied  the  summit  of  a  low 
hill,  the  base  of  which  was  liidden  ;  but  behind 
the  tower  and  the  great  minaret  rose  the  points 
of  othet'  minarets,  with  the  crests  of  high  walls 
and  the  black- and  blue -shadowed  domes,  like 
pyramids,  and  we  recognized  that  the  city  on 
which  we  looked,  sloping  down  the  sides  of  the 
hills  from  the:ie  higher  points,  could  be  no  other 
than  Jenisalem.  There  it  stood,  its  dark-yellow 
moss  coming  out  in  relief  against  the  deep  blue 
of  the  heaveus  and  the  dark  background  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Tlie  mount  closed  the  hori- 
zon ;  on  the  Inft  etde  it  lay  in  a  deep  Bhadi»w,  but 
the  sun  flooded  the  top  with  light  in  which  stood 
on  the  very  highest  point  the  few  broad  dark 
trees  that  give  their  name  to  tlio  sacred  mount- 
ain. Between  it  and  the  place  where  we  stooil 
lay  the  stony  desert  across  which  the  roa<l  ap- 
proaches the  city  of  atone.  .  .  .  Hilt  and  valley 
and  plain,  all  are  rock." 

The  entrance  to  the  city  by  the  Gate  of  Jaffa 
is  less  striking  than  the  view  that  mot  the  eyes  of 
Lanuirtine.  The  railroad  has  taken  away  the 
opportunity  of  a  halt  at  the  commanding  spots, 
and  the  traveler  runs  into  the  station  anmng 
crowds  that  resemble,  except  for  the  Oriental 
costumes  and  faces,  the  familiar  types  of  those 
who  live  on  tiio  traveling  public  at  the  European 
railway  utationa. 

Leaving  the  train,  the  tourist  comes  at  once 
upon  the  ntoney  changers,  lineal  descendants  of 
those  who  made  the  house  of  prayer  a  den  of 
thieves,  lie  finds  himself  among  Europeans  and 
Americans  dressed  in  the  ungraceful  garb  of  the 
civilized  world  ;    by  the  side  of  Kuosian  popes 


followed  by  the  long-haired,  high-booted  nuijiks, 
and  turbaned  Turks  and  Greeks  with  their  long, 
black  mustaches ;  Cypriotes,  men  and  women, 
with  their  wide  trouaors  ;  higli-capped  Persians, 
Armenians,  Ethiopians — all  tribes  and  languages 
of  men,  fur  Jerusalem  is  the  Holy  City  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Etist  and  of  the  West. 

Wlien  the  suti  seta  and  the  voice  of  the  muezzin 
is  heard  calling  the  faitliful  to  prayer  the  hazmirs 
are  closed,  and  the  animation  of  the  day  comes  to 
an  end.  The  jnlgrinis  and  the  curiona  travelers 
return  from  their  eigUtaeeing ;  the  former  to  the 
convents  iu  which  they  receive  hospitality,  the 
latter  to  the  two  hotels. 

No  one  wanders  about  Jcruflaleui  by  night,  for 
the  city  has  no  amusements  to  offer  like  those  to 
be  found  at  Damascus  and  Beirut  and  Cairo.  Not 
a  sound  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  narrow  streets. 

This  is  the  moment  to  revisit,  with  a  guide 
bearing  a  lantern,  the  Jaffa  Gate,  so  full  of  life 
and  movement  but  a  few  hours  ago.  It  is  like  a 
scene  at  the  theatre.  On  the  left  is  ^^ount  Zion, 
with  its  citadel  of  the  old  type,  utterly  unlike  the 
aspect  of  the  modern  fortress,  which  suggests  the 
dungeon,  while  this  one,  bristling  with  towers  and 
inclosed  by  buttlemcnted  walls  without  a  sign  of 
cannon,  looms  up  in  the  clear  night  stern  and 
calm.  To  the  right  of  the  irregular  line  of  val- 
leys are  hilts  inclosing  all  as  in  a  hafiin.  The  road 
to  Bethlehem  winds  at  the  base  of  the  fortifica- 
tion and  descends,  then  turns  with  a  graceful 
curve,  and  is  lost  as  it  passes  over  a  hill  that  rises 
against  the  sky.  The  landscape  is  entrancing, 
and  the  eyes  cannot  weary  of  it.  It  will  remain 
in  the  meuiory  as  a  vision  of  this  Oriental  night, 
blue  with  a  silvery  radiance  diffused  through  it 
by  the  splendor  of  the  largo  white  stars,  a  subtle, 
translucent  azure  that  passes  through  the  eyes  and 
floods  with  ita  soft  beauty  the  thoughts  and  the 
emotions  that  fill  the  mind  and  the  heart  with  an 
nndefinahle  charm  at  such  an  hour,  at  the  gate  of 
the  city  consecrated  forever  by  the  presence  of 
the  Son  of  .Man.  It  is  like  a  dream  ;  and  the 
dre-am  broi»ds  over  the  road  that  leads  to  Bethle- 
hem :  **The  wise  men  of  the  east  came  to  Jeru- 
salem and  said  :  '  Where  is  he  who  is  born  King 
of  the  Jews  ?  For  we  have  seen  his  star  Jn  the 
east  aiid  are  come  to  worship  him.'  Then  Herod, 
having  secretly  called  the  wise  men,  inquired  of 
tlietn  diligently  at  what  time  the  star  ap[>eared  to 
them." 

It  wjks  immediately  behind  the  citadel  that 
the  palace  of  Herod  stood.  It  was  overthrown 
and  destroyed  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Titus; 
but  the  citadel  survived  the  ruin.  It  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  ramparts  uniting  the  Towers  llippi- 
008,  Pbasahel  aiid  Mariamue,  and  the  Tower  of 
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THK   RAILWAY    HTATIOK,  OLTaUiE   THE   WALLS  OF  JCfiCSALEH. 

Diivi"!,     The  first  thrp«  have  Ikjcm  rccoiistrncteil,  who  began  the  history  whicrh  culniin&tc^  in 

but  llie  Tower  of  Daviil  i^  still  what  it  wiia  3,000  sacrifice  on   Calvary.     In  tlie  presence  of  these 

years  ago,  ami  its  enormons  foundation   atoiiea  associations   change   and    progress   and    material 

were  laid  long  before  the  tirnc  of  the  great  King  civilization  are  as  empty  ivorda. 


CHRISTMAS   ROSES. 

llv  EiiiKL  Lr.rr.NER. 

How  SrwMER  loves  to  Unper  iu  tUe  South ! 

TliiA  ClirixtmaB  morn   I   froui  my  vriiu1'>w  looke^t. 

Ami    lol   thre*'   frograut  rn*'**  uodtled   flinr-^. 

As    if   ab«   jiiKt    liHil    touobfi*!    tli**   txev,  atid    said: 

*' Faro^\t^ll,  Hvveet   land   of  d*~>Wf>rs  and   Kunny  streams! 

I    I*-AVf    a   t(*kfn    of    reineiubnmco   hero ; 

In   WintcrV  wry  bosnin   let  there   bluah 

8weel    Ihtnighia   of  me." 


CAUKBUA. 


THE    BALEARIC    ISLANDS. 

Bv  Charles  Edwardes. 

The  term  '*  Balearic  Isles"  may  almost  be  said  only  records, behold  with  the  eyes  of  Bensetlievege- 

to  belong  to  that  great  nlass  of  geographical  ex-  tation  and  otlier  imtnriil  products  of  the  hititudes 
pressions- the  mearung  of  which  caiiuot  properly  of  the  various  coimtries,  eail  on  their  rivers  and 
he  uuderstood  withoiit  the  help  of  a  gazetteer,  lakes  and  adjacent  seas,  and  climb  their  mount- 
It  is  excusable  enough.  The  world's  nomenclature  ains.  This  is  the  ideal  geography  lesson.  Per- 
ii  BO  extensive  that  none  but  those  of  ns  who  in  haps  the  time  will  come  when  locomotion  will  be 
our  youth  were  remarkable  for  n  knowledge  of  so  easy,  and  our  methods  of  life  so  adaptable, 
geography,  or  those  of  us  whose  business  avoca-  that  our  boys  will  be  able  to  discard  the  manuals 
lions  tend  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  this  kind  nowadays  current  in  the  sclioolrooms,  and  will 
already  gained  at  scliool,  can  possibly  claim  to  be  learn  their  geograpliy  nnconscioualy  —  that  is, 
familiar  willi  a  lithe  of  it.  from  actual  rxiwrience  of  the  world  itself. 

Aftor  all,  geography  as  an  abstract  science  is  a  The  Balearic  gronp  consists  of  three  principal 

very  futile  affair.  To  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it  one  islands — Majorca,  Minorca  and  Ibiza— rfind  several 

must  visit  the  countries  with  which  it  concerns  islets,  of  which  the   largest  are  Formentera  and 

itself,  associate  witli  the  people  whose  capitals  it  Cabrera.     Mujorca  and  Blinorca,  with  their  ialeta. 

Vol.  XXXVI.,  Ko.  r.-42 


ii«:^il4.r«  U»^  xl  OMJ  lie 

«i«ii^0  fMu/pU^  UtUtg  in  Um  frjimtJ,  aIaouM  fcni- 
f  '  i|j#  M«  tffrm  lU«  MMimitj 

<  ,.         ii>r  iiAtl  ilwu  rjinta^  i9 go 

Mil  it*mrii  KortAin  iii-in»flif  liOftU,  liti*!  frotii  ilmm  to 


cWr  ^  ■ 

n*  vofftk  «r 

s  afvlorr  ur  tvo  ago,  v^«»  tb« 

EnglMli  vrrv  cofutaatl/  emtnog  off  fciac 

vith  ibe  dfltt^  of  coaquwt  or  reconjqi 

nniM  of  fonifioBtioM  on  Mtoorcs  itill  t«««ify 

qticntiy  to  iha  iniercat  of  Jobn  Ball  tn  that  klaad 

ijunng  bU  oocnpaiicm  of  U  fnim  1708  to  1756, 
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from  1768  to  1781,  and  from  1798  to  1802.  An<l 
the  miglity  works  wliich  llio  Spunisli  iirtillery  en- 
gineers are  at  the  pivseiit  time  engaged  upon, 
also  ill  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Mnboii,  the 
capital  of  Minorca,  show  further  that  the  Balear- 
ica  are  fitill  believed  to  be  valuable  ptrateiiic  pointa 
for  tlio  uttval  warfare  of  the  fuluro.  From  the 
very  first  century  of  huniuu  life  in  the  islands  it 
is  probable,  indeed,  tiiat  these  i&lniulers  found 
occasion  to  cherish  the  predatory  or  piratic  iii- 
Btinct  which  tliey  wouM  nutn rally  possess. 

But  lot  ua  tnrn  our  backs  on  ancient  history, 
and  enter  the  harbor  of  Palma^  the  capital  of 
Majorca,  in  this  present  year  of  gnice.  It  is  a 
bright  Bunny  morning,  and  tlic  blue  of  llie  sky 
aud  tlio  blue  of  the  water  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other  for  brilliauoy.  From  the  earliest  hour  we 
have  been  within  siglit  of  tho  bold  cliffs  of  tite 
western  coast  of  the  island — now  so  near  the 
shore  that  an  accomplished  native  of  the  time  of 
Florua  could  have  cast  a  stone  far  from  our  deck 
upoti  tho  land,  aud  now  making  a  wide  bend  to 
avoid  the  jagge<l  teeth  of  a  headland,  against 
M'hich  even  the  summer  sea  throbs  into  foam. 
We  have  passe<l  the  low  tongao  of  land,  willi  ad- 
jacent rocks  mottled  red  and  white,  where,  iu  tho 
year  1239,  King  James  of  Aragon  set  foot  upon 
the  shore  in  his  expedition  against  tlie  Moor^, 
then  in  jiossossion  of  Majorca.  That  is  Santa 
Ponzft.  and  it  was  upon  one  of  the  hillocks  hard 
by  that  Bernardo  Uiiy  do  ^leya,  the  first  Catalan 
io  laud,  mtnintud  the  whitr>  Hji?  of  the  kini;.  ami 


claimed  the  island  on  his  majeaty^a  behalf.  Tho 
windmills  whirling  merrily  to  tljy  right  and  left 
of  tho  high  buildings  of  the  town  give  Paltna  an 
air  of  livelinesa  that  la  really  somewhat  foreign  to 
it.  The  shapely  old  castle  on  the  mound  to  tho 
left  of  the  harbor  is  Hullvcr,  with  dungeons  still 
at  the  disposal  of  tho  govcrniiu'iit  fur  pulitiral 
offenders  of  the  first  olasa.  In  front  tho  cathedral 
whioi\  Jarnos  the  Conqueror  began  to  build,  in 
fidffllraent  of  his  vow  to  the  Vircrin.  stands  jire- 
eniirumt.  The  Lonja,  or  Eichunge,  a  beautiful 
building  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a  little 
turret  at  each  corner,  seema  trivial  enough  in 
contrast  with  it.  And  vet  its  elegant  as^etnbly 
room,  the  groined  ceiling  of  wliicli  is  supported 
by  two  rows  of  spiral  columns  fascinating  to  see, 
will  accommodate  many  hundred  people.  To  tim 
left  of  the  Lonja  the  yellow-brown  walla  of  the 
city  appear.  They  are  lofty,  and  thoy  are  guarded 
with  guns.  But  they  are  cracking  under  the  iriala 
of  time  and  the  sun,  and  the  guns  tiicmselves  are 
old-faahioned,  atid  by  no  means  very  safe  to  fire. 
Above  the  walla  are  white  houses,  several  stories 
high,  and  a  sheaf  of  cliurcli  apirea  and  towers.  A 
Wl  la  sounding  from  one  of  tliem  to  give  warn- 
ing of  a  mass.  AVe  are  approaching  a  city  of  moro 
than  eixty  thousand  inhabitants,  ail  of  whom  are 
devoted  Catholics,  save  the  very  few  who  have 
had  enough  education  to  make  them  skeptical  and 
inditTercut.  Of  aggressive  infidelity  there  ia  none 
here. 

Architecturally,  Palma  ia  far  more  interesting 
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than  it  appears  at  Grst  siglit.  Tliero  aro  liouses 
enough  of  the  Paris  Boulevard  type  ;  hut  thero 
are  also  many  olhera  witli  a  rare  individuality. 
Theso  latter  aro  a  charming  coinpoiind  of  grace 
and  strength.  Externally  yon  would  iliiiik  tlieni 
rather  too  tnucii  like  a  fortreaa  :  tlie  barred  lower 
windows  and  the  small  upper  ones  occnpy  Buch 
an  insignilioatit  amount  of  ihtj  area  of  their  great 
faQades.  But  within  the  porch  which  connects 
tlieir  oourtyaiil  with  the  street  the  old-time  fa^- 
cinnlion  is  very  strong.  The  flagged  yard,  witli 
its  well  and  ornamented  wellheuil,  the  polished 


dilapidated  pillars  and  horscslioc  arches  of  aotu^ 
Moorish  batJis.  One  may  thank  the  dou^htT  war- 
riors of  the  army  of  King  James  the  Conqueror 
that  they  did  not  sweep  away  all  tracoa  of  th^ 
Moslem  from  Palma  when  they  got  passes^itm  of 
the  city. 

There  is  a  piquant  contrast  between  the  Ratn- 
bla  of  Palma  and  the  narrow,  tortuous  alleys  and 
byways  in  which  the  business  of  the  place  goe* 
ou.  The  Ranibla  is  broad,  with  trees  upon  eithfT 
hand  of  it,  and  the  centre  of  that  "  •'  '  '  .r 
niente"' which  Spaniards  and   true    Ilai.  o 


couht  akd  sTAmcA&E  ok  rtric  casa  mokelu,  pal^ca. 


Iiltings  of  the  briiss  stair  rails^  the  antique  gran- 
ite or  other  columns  supporting  the  delicate 
Jfoorish  arches  of  the  ujjpor  *' loggia,"  aro  all 
especially  winsome  to  the  artist,  Pulma  abounds 
in  family  mansions  of  this  kind,  Tho  character 
is  liie  same  throughout ;  but  there  is  a  difference 
in  detail  which  makes  one's  investigation  of  tlie 
various  '*  patios  "  of  llie  various  liouses  a  constant 
series  of  surprises.  Perhaps  tho  most  ornate  of 
these  buildings  is  tho  one  chosen  by  tho  artist  for 
an  illuBtrarinn,  vix.,  Casa  MorcUi.  This  i:i  also 
npon  one  of  the  oldest  foundations  in  tho  city. 
Beneath  the  modern  mansion — if  a  house  of  the 
sixteetUh  centnry  may  be  called  modern — are  the 


better  than  active  pleasure.     There  is  more  fusli- 

ion  in  tliis  capital  of  an  unimportant  littlo  island 
than  one  would  suppose.  The  ladies  nnxy  not 
walk  with  the  grace  of  the  accomplished  Pariasan, 
nor  wear  quite  the  last  tiling  in  gowns  ;  but  t' 
have  the  daintiest  feet  imaginable;  their  evo^  .  ^i 
r;ay  more  than  the  average  tongue  ;  and  they  luivc 
uU  the  amiability  and  much  of  tho  simplicitv 
wliich,  in  combination,  make  the  Spanisli  '^irl 
one  of  the  most  lovable  creatures  in  the  world. 

Tho  Rambla  is  best  appreciated  on  a  cool  even- 
ing, after  a  iiot  day.  It  is  then  a  joy  to  breathe 
the  Majorcan  air,  and  to  see  Majorcan  life  in  jta 
different  phases..    Ilis  excelleacy   llie    governor 
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general  and  the  more  distinguished  of  the  officers 
then  stationed  in  the  capital  may  be  known  by 
tlie  numerous  medals  upon  their  stout  breasts, 
and  by  their  matchless  pomposity  of  demeanor. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  functionary  in  a  Latin 
country;  and  if  even  the  humble  underpurveyor 
of  candles  to  the  governor's  palace  holds  himself 
the  more  erect  for  his  governmental  position  (as 
he  esteems  it),  imagine  how  his  excellency  him- 
self has  warrant  to  strut  and  swell ! 

Perlmps  a  funeral  procession  passes  up  the  street 
in  the  height  of  the  promenade.  It  is  not  so 
iilolorous  a  spectacle  that  one  is  bound  to  have  a 
heartache  at  the  sight  of  it.  The  troop  of  men 
in  peaked  caps  who  head  it,  swinging  big  lanterns 
in  their  hands  as  they  go,  have  clieerful  facos, 
and  there  is  lively  chatter  inside  the  score  or  so 
of  private  carriages  which  follow  the  licarse.  The 
crimson  and  white  of  the  priests  and  the  perfume 
of  the  incense  are  also  agreeable  contributions 
to  the  evening.  One  raises  one's  hat  for  a  mo- 
ment in  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Master  Death,  and  that  done,  one  may 
return  to  the  living  present  with  fresh  gusto. 
The  old  gentlemen  in  the  Cafe  Orientale  upon 
one  side  of  the  promeniide  just  look  up  from 
tlieir  dominoes  and  chocolate,  to  ask  the  name  of 
tlie  corpse,  and  then  they  resume  their  play.  Few 
are  they  who  in  a  Spanish  country  care  to  follow 
the  dead  to  the  very  last  moment  of  its  residence 
nbove  ground. 

lint  though  the  modern  spirit  prevails  in  the 
Kambla  of  Palma,  the  tradition  of  the  Moor 
clings  to  its  streets.  Some  of  the  shops  are  more 
like  the  booths  in  an  Eastern  bazjiar  than  the 
mercantile  stores  of  a  Christian  land.  One  mar- 
vels at  the  number  of  cobblers  in  the  place. 
There  are  whole  streets  of  boots  ;  the  leather  of  a 
variety  of  shades  and  qualities.  (Hiocolate  mak- 
ing is  another  local  industry.  The  maufacture  is 
wrought  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  mills 
are  clean  and  sweet,  and  the  odor  of  the  crushing 
of  the  beans  and  the  mixing  of  the  compound 
drifts  .p  and  down  the  thoroughfare.  The  mas- 
tor  takes  your  curiosity  about  his  craft  as  a  com- 
])liment  to  his  skill,  and  invites  you  inside  to  see 
all  his  processes,  with  the  genial  address  and  tone 
which  are  inborn  graces  of  all  Iberians.  For  the 
re^t  Palma  has  no  staple  trade  of  importance. 
She  sends  much  wine  and  oil  to  Barcelona,  but 
neither  are  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  nor  do 
they  profit  Majorca  so  much  as  the  middlemen — 
the  Catalan  merchants  who  send  them  elsewhere. 

Majorca  is  almost  equally  divided  into  two  parts 

— the  plain  country  and  the  mountains.     The 

entre  of  the  island  is  flat :  not,  perhaps,  as  level 

ft  billiard  table,  ^^^^  ^^^  enough  to  give  a  gran- 


diose air  to  the  purple  peaks  in  the  northwest, 
which  rise  so  .abruptly  from  the  olive  woods  and 
vineyards  of  the  midlands.  The  fertility  of  the 
))lain  is  very  great.  It  is  often  here  as  in  the 
Neapolitan  country  ;  vines  and  barley  and  fruit 
trees  all  thrive  on  the  same  patch  of  ground. 
Water,  however,  is  the  great  desideratum.  In 
the  rainy  season  there  is  no  lack  of  it ;  the  sup- 
ply is  then  of  tropical  abundance.  But  it  soon 
disappears:  and  during  the  long,  hot  summer. 
when  the  dust  rises  high  from  the  white  roads,  in 
the  midst  of  the  teeming  orchards  and  fields,  ar- 
tificial irrigation  is  necessary. 

In  leaving    Palma   for  the  interior   one    mnst 
first  cross  the  plain,  no  matter  in  what  direction 
one   goes.     It  stretches   for   tliirty   miles  to  the 
north,  bisected  l)ya  railway,  whicli  runs  arnid  the 
white  towns  ami  green  fields  and  orchards.,  until 
the  Bay  of  Alcudia  puts  a  period   to   it.      In  the 
west,   however,  the  mountains  limit   its   extent. 
An  excellent  carriage  road  tnkes  one  thus  by  the 
most  lovely  little  defiles  into  Valldemosu  (a  word 
which,  though  of  Arabic  origin,  might   well  be 
derived   from   tiie    Spanish    valle   hcrmosa  —  the 
valley  beautiful).     Upon  either  hand   the  rnddy 
cliffs  fall  precipitously  for  hundreds  of  feet,  with 
ancient  oHve  and  fig  trees  hanging  their  gnarled 
stems  and  boughs  from  the  rocks,  like  pythons 
under  a  spell  of  rigidity.     In  spring  there  are 
flowers  iipon  all  sides,  and  a  fairy  brook  descends 
among  mossy  bowlders  toward  the  plain,  though 
its  supply  of  water  is  so  scanty  that   the   thirsty 
summer  soon  makes  an  end  of  it. 

Valldemosa  cannot  but  put  the  artist  out  of 
humor  with  himself-  It  is  so  utterly  impossible 
to  make  a  picture  that  shall  do  more  than  weakly 
suggest  its  various  charms.  The  veiilure  and  the 
mountain  tops  are  in  such  gracious  alliance,  and 
the  blue  sky  domes  the  pent  valley  so  divinely. 
One  breathes  an  air  of  the  most  bahny  mildness, 
sweetened  by  the  blossoms  from  countless  orange 
and  lemon  trees  in  the  gardens  which  iieni  the 
woodlands.  The  very  houses  seem  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  qnier.  heavenly  spot.  They  are 
not  obtrusive.  The  nightingales  sing  among  the 
trees  with  an  ecstatic  fervor  that  makes  one  imag- 
ine they  also  are  of  our  opinion  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  lovely  valleys  in  the  world. 

Of  course,  amid  such  surroundings,  our  friends 
the  monks  are  sure  to  have  left  their  traces. 
Here  they  could  chant  and  pray  their  lives  away, 
much  to  their  contentment  of  body  and  mind. 
The  remains  of  the  Carthusian  Momistery  of 
Valldemosa  prove  the  building  to  have  been  of 
immense  size  in  the  heyday  of  its  importance. 
But  it  is  now  altogether  transformed.  The  cells 
of  the  old  conventual  building  have  been  adapted 
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for  the  Biiniinerlimisea  of  (Hvora  hii|i[iy  Miijorean 
fHiiiilipfi.  Tboy  miiko  n  most  cnvhiblc  retretit 
from  the  cures  of  tlie  \vorll^  They  are  howorcil 
in  roses  utMl  lieli«>tropo  atul  geraniums,  lunl  a 
miiltitmlo  of  otlicr  flowers,  witii  oratigfrifa  be- 
yoiul.  Riit  I  fear  tho  ghosts  of  certain  of  the 
monkd  nnttlil  much  griove  to  Hml  that  balls  arc 
now  occu.sictMuUy  given  )ii  tlie  moms  llicy  in  their 
lifetime  devotetl  (lot  iia  l»o[>e)  Lo  sweet  ami  not 
Altogether  eelllsh  religious  conwiuiuiu^s.  Some 
of  tho  pictures  oil  the  walla  nro.  moreover,  of  a 
kiuil  tlirtt  their  Biiiioriors  woiiM  not  have  licensed. 
It  wa^  aniiil  such  inllucticc*  of  the  juHt  atul  the 
present,  and  in  one  of  these  cozy  nooks,  that 
Gftorgea  Satul,  In  1838,  wrote  ber  novel  "Spiri- 
dion."  If  Valldemosa  could  not  give  her  inspira- 
tion, there  is  no  such  ftirco  tn  bo  found  anywhere 
upon  the  earth's  surface. 

The  thin]  Aragunese  King  of  the  Islands  came 
to  Valldemosa  in  the  fonrLeenth  century  to  get 
quit  of  an  astlima.  JIo  obtained  much  relief. 
but  was  not  wholly  cured  :  and  anon  the  cnstlc 
lie  built  for  a  residence  was  transformed  into 
the  monastery  whtcli  the  CarthiisiaJH  of  Valencia 
were  allowed  by  King  Martin  IV.  to  raise  here. 
To  tell  tho  truth,  Valldemosa  does  not  seem  quite 
fitted  for  a  health  reaort.  It  is  mnch  too  con- 
fined. The  sea  breezes  which  murmur  round 
ab«»at,  hut  two  or  three  miles  away,  can  hardly 
get  at  it.  so  closely  is  it  hemmed  in  with  n)ount- 
ains.  Tlio  air  is,  of  coui*se,  relaxing:  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  memorable  toil  to  aseenil 
the  brief  staircase  which  leads  to  the  green  and 
blue  tiles  of  tho  topmost  tower  of  the  ohl  Church 
of  the  Convent,  whence  one  may  look  into  all  tlio 
rei^esses  of  the  valley. 

The  mountains  whicli  bound  Valldemosa  upon 
the  west  and  northwest  descend  ijito  the  sea  by 
]i(iramar.  Hero  a  prince  of  the  Ilapshurg  family, 
the  Archduke  Luis  Salvator,  spends  his  winteis. 
The  archduke  has  bought  a  large  tract  of  coast, 
with  the  mountain  sides  adjacent.  In  its  original 
state  even  the  most  energetic  of  ]andscai>o  gar- 
deners must  have  been  dismayed  to  receive  a 
commission  to  civilize  it.  What  could  be  done 
with  cliffs  five  or  six  hundred  feet  high,  thickly 
matted  with  scrub  where  the  rocUfi  ilid  not  dc- 
8r!end  iii  stern  precipices?  Well,  the  archduke 
has  solved  tlie  problem.  One  wanders  through 
the  hanging  woods  with  vistas  of  blue  sea  fur  be- 
I(»w,  and  blue  sky  interlacing  the  trees,  and  fan- 
cies one  is  in  dreamland.  Turner  wrmld  have  re- 
joiced in  Mirarnar  :  its  aerial  towers,  its  fearsome 
steeps,  the  placid  beauty  of  the  sea  below,  the 
mountain  tops  overhead,  and  the  red  of  the  west- 
ern horizon  evening  after  evening,  as  the  sun 
sinks  into  the  water. 


The  archduke  d<»os  not  pass  his  winter  days  in 
luxurious  idleness,  as  the  almost  voluptuous  beauty 
of  liis  unique  estate  might  nmke  one  suppose* 
Kar  from  that.  He  is,  after  Uaymoiul  Liilly,  the 
most  laborious  writer  tlu*  island  has  known.  His 
works  about  the  lialearic<t  have  set  lum  at  the 
head  of  Majorcan  descriptive  writers  and  publi- 
cists. The  native  Maj'>rrans  are  not  jealous  of  his 
highness's  fame  as  an  author.  They  admire  his 
energy  as  if  it  were  something  superhuman,  ixiul 
find  nothing  to  take  exce[>tion  to  in  tho  magnif- 
icent volumes  that  proceed  from  tho  publisher's 
hamls.  Vet  is  his  liighnesa  not  so  utterly  abaorheil 
by  his  literary  toils  that  he  fails  to  perceive  how 
attractive  his  beautiful  grounds  may  bo  to  the 
U'ss  [trivileged  of  his  felh'W  nien.  Tucre  is  no 
hotel  at  Valldemosa,  much  less  at  Miraitmr.  which 
consists  of  nothing  but  the  arohducal  demesne. 
That  the  traveler  nmy  share  in  his  own  rcline«l 
enjoyments  of  nature,  his  highness  has  therefore 
hnilt  a  gnesi  house  upon  tho  national  rnad  near 
hi^  own  man.sion,  and  furnished  it  pro  honn  piih- 
lira.  The  visitor  will  he  n-ceived  and  bedded  for 
three  days  and  throe  nighls  in  succession — gratis. 
lie  will  not  he  fed  ;  ho  must  take  his  provisions 
with  him.  All  else  will  ho  provided  "for  his  well- 
l>eing,  supposing,  of  course,  tliat  tho  guest  house 
has  a  bed  vacant  to  offer  him.  This  is  true  hog- 
pit-ulity.  And  so,  daily,  all  through  tlie  year, 
ami  especially  in  the  spring  an<l  summer,  when 
nature  is  royally  heautifnl  bore,  carriages  come 
and  go  at  the  llospedfria,  and  hearty  thanks  aro 
offered  to  his  highness  for  the  pleasitre  he  so 
magnanimously  tlispenses.  One  does  not  soon 
forget  a  <lay  at  ^liramar,  if  the  clouds  hohi  off, 
and  there  be  a  refreshing  breeze  from  the  sea. 
It  is  worth  remembering,  too.  that  one  is  here  on 
the  site  of  the  ci)Ili.'ge  founded  by  K^iymond  Lully 
himself,  that  erudite  nnin  of  the  world  who.  six 
hundred  years  ago,  died  a  martyr's  death  in  his 
attempt  to  Christiatiize  the  Moslems  of  Afric*. 
The  archduke  can  hardly  fall  to  be  conscious  of 
the  inflnvnoo  of  a  place  where  the  printing  press 
wtis  at  work  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing 
itself. 

From  Miramnr  to  Seller  ono  may  follow  an  ex- 
cellent highroad,  which  proviiles  cliff  views  for 
miles  in  succetwion.  By  degrees  we  approach  the 
more  graml  pceuory  of  Majorca,  which  docs,  per- 
haps, justify  Georges  Sand  in  liersn|KM'laiivc  praise 
of  it:  "  C'est  la  verte  Ilelvetie  sous  le  ciel  dc  la 
C'alabre,  aveo  hiBoIeniiiic  ct  lo  silence  dc  TOrient,*' 
We  pass  through  Deya,  a  sweet  village  on  and  be- 
neath an  insulated  rock  in  the  mid^t  of  a  wide 
ravine,  which  tiends  from  the  moiinl.un  seaward. 
Tiie  flowers  ami  fruit  ant]  song  birds  :irc  at  ilieir 
best  here,  and  the  girls  anil  woniea  of  the  village 
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lend  tlieir  roices  also  to  tbo  chorus  of  bird  mu^iia 
and  fallinjj  iviiU'r. 

Tlio  descent  into  Soller  \a  a  little  tirosonie  :  the 
road  zigzags  willi  aiicli  extreme  consideriition  for 
the  oiise  of  the  few  vehicles  which  use  it.  Tho 
best  way  is  to  put  the  righU  of  hiiidownera  ut  de- 
Ijauce,  and  make  a  bee-line  track  for  the  town; 
thongh  this  plan  is  not  without  its  drawbacks, 
thanks  to  tho  extreme  talent  of  the  Majorcnn 
masons,  who  love  to  bnild  their  walls  as  if  for 
eteruit}'. 

Soller  is  tho  fonrth  tovn  in  the  island,  niid  in 
constant  vchioiilnr  comtnuniration  with  tho  capi- 
tal. It  lies  ut  the  sontlicrn  base  of  I*nig  ^fayor, 
the  highest  mountain  of  Majorca.  Like  Vallde- 
tnosa,  it  is  so  hedged  round  by  hillsides  that  a 
man  accustomed  to  tho  bromi  life  and  bi*cath  of 
the  plains  miglit  tiiink  himself  hero  in  peril  of 
snfToc^ilion,  Indeed,  it  is  go  guarded  that  the 
roa>i   whicli  climbs   and    descends   into   it    from 


Palina  was  n  vigorous  tax  n^ioii  ibo  Ingenaitr  of 

the  Contractors  who  wroiii,'ht  it.  The  unlv  other 
highway  which  enters  it  is  thnt  from  Mi'ramar, 
KlsewherOj  tiie  valley  can  be  evaded  onlyliy  dtmr- 
coses  of  rock  which  are  enough  to  terrify  ii  we:ik 
head,  so  cmpliatic  are  the  precipices  whioli  droi* 
in  the  closest  proximity  to  tlie  track. 

One  may  spend  Elysiau  days  in  Soller  :ind  *l-i 
vicinity.  The  people  arc  the  cleanest  in  tho  isl- 
and, and  that  is  saying  much.  Eaedi  lioiiso  in  the 
narrow  etroets  is  wnrth  inspectiou.  Tlio  walls  are 
spotlessly  white.  Tho  moat  occonipHshed  Dutch 
wife  would  find  nothing  to  critieiae  in  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  rooms,  and  the  precise  eettui^ 
nf  chairs  and  tables.  Here,  as  at  Pnlmn,  thoy 
make  an  astonishing  nnmbor  of  boots  anil  shoes. 
The  place  further  teems  with  fruit.  A'lewed  froui 
above,  the  entire  town  is  merely  a  nnclcns  of  iho 
orange  and  lemou  gardens  which  thicklv  surround 
it.      A  considerable  ftroani   (for  Majorca)    flows 
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tlit*ongli   the  town  townnl  the  little  ciroiiltir  liur         From    S4»1iL*i'  ono    uiuy   fliiriU^    ht  t 

three  or  four  miles  to  the  west  of  it,  and  whi.'-h  tlirntigh  dolilea  with  not  i\  litilo  of  tlic  sn1 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  port  of  Snller.  Witli  duo 
protection,  there  would  be  eatinniblo  trout  fishing 
in  tliis  pretty  brook.  But.  of  course,  angling  is 
not  herea  science  ;  ami,  innreovcr.  the  town  jiours 
its  sewago  into  tliu  water,  which  soon,  therefore, 
loses  its  pellucidity.  Now  ninl  ngain.  in  a  very 
rainy  aufennin,  tho  stronni  becomes  a  terrible  tor- 
rent, frightening  S'illi«r  i^tit  of  ita  wits.  We  srtt 
otie  day  in  a  pK-a.-ant  balcony  some  twenty  feet 
above  tlic  river  bed.  and  heard  with  interest  the 
dire  tales  nf  the  ruin  which  came  upon  the  town 
not  so  Vfry  long  ago,  when  the?  stream  rtise  to  I  lie 
balcony.  On  this  «hiy  there  was  a  twitter  of 
maiden  voices  from  another  balcony  upon  the 
onpnsite  bunk  of  the  river.  The  pnpils  of  a 
"Young  Ladies'  Seminary"  were  saying  their 
lessons.  In  a  time  of  flood  the  maiden  scholars 
would  no  doubt  twitter  in  another  note,  by  no 
means  eo  sueet  to  bear. 

The  port  of  SoUcr  is  quite  a  toy  harbor,  almost 
circular,  and  so  smull  l!iat.  one  may  almost  throw 
a  stone  across  it.  In  the  old  <hiys  it  was  very  con- 
venient for  tlie  pirates  from  Algiers  and  Tunis, 
who  wishe<l  to  run  somewhere  for  slu-lter,  or 
tlionght  a  ruiil  in  Majorca  miglit  repay  thorn. 
Seller  Avas  fretjiicnlly  thus  decimated  iitid  phii> 
dered  ere  its  inhahitautd  and  their  valuables  could 
get  away  into  rhe  hills.  It  was  chiefly  to  check- 
mate these  marandera  that,  a  few  centuries  ago, 
the  burly  old  castK-.  uliioh  now  stands  in  ruins  at 
tlie  lieatl  of  the  harbor,  was  built.  Its  situation 
is  very  iiicturesqne,  so  that  no  artist  could  well 
resist  siictching  it.  Just  before  (Joorures  Suml's 
visit  to  the  island  a  certain  French  author  and 
artist,  M.  Laurens,  was  imprisoned  for  this  very 
feat.  It  was,  of  course,  presunuil  that  he  wjis 
taking  n  plan  of  tin*  fo:  tref-s  ;  ii  nuist  unnecessary 
piece  of  labor,  seeing  that  it  is  of  no  vjdiie  to  any- 
one nowiulays,  and  totfdly  disnmntled  and  de- 
serted. All  tlio  same,  it  is  Avell,  even  in  these 
days,  to  be  cautious  in  this  couittry  of  Spain.  The 
Majorcaus  are  a  kindly  people,  hut  they  are  not 
very  intelli;;ent.  Tliey  obju<!t  to  cdnuation  :  and 
it  is  possible  enough  that  in  an  epoch  of  ferment 
tbe  stranger  might  again  be  sacrificed  to  their 
suspicions.  One  recalls,  moreover,  the  narrow 
escape  of  M.  Arago,  the  French  scientillc  traveler, 
who  tiearly  lost  his  life  among  these  mountains 
by  Sollcr,  The  Majorcaus  thought  his  scientific 
instrnruenta  were  a  new  kind  of  battery,  and  so 
they  cha.sed  him  and  his  theodolites  from  mount- 
ain top  to  mtiuntain  toji,  and  at  length  out  of  the 
iahiml.  Tliis  was  during  the  Napoleonic  war  in 
Spain,  however,  wheii  their  ardor  against  all 
Frenchmau  was,  upon  the  wiiole,  excusable. 
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about  them,  to  Lltich  and  Polleiisii.      By 
there  will  be  highromis  in  every  part  of  Mi 
but  tiie  day  has  not  yet  come.      For  my 
could    hope   it   miglit    never   conio.       The 
white  ribbon  of  an  accomplished  rarrfa^e 
the  midst  of  prccijnces  and  idnnacles  of  roi 
startling  mviues,  seems  to   ine    sonietliiri? 
h'gious.     !i  is  60  much  bolter   to  go   nfofi 
these  solitiulos,  or  on  horseback  ;    to   warn 
the  woofls  of  ilex  and  oHve^  ntu]    in    tbo 
glens  at  the  base  of  llie  crags,  ntider  tbe  inl 
4»f  tina-lulterate  nature.     Ilowevor,    tbe   naijoiu 
road  will  1)0  welcome  from  sonic  n.'^jiects.    The  tro 
eler  will  then  be  in  no  peril  of  losing  hinn 
nn  uncomfortable  day  or  two  ;  and  if  lie  be 
for  time  he  nuiy  return  to  tbe  capital  fr 
part  of  this  little  island  (some   ^ixiy   tnilea 
forty)  in  ten  or  twtdve  hours. 

PoUenm  is  a  not^ible  to.vn  in  the  extreme 
of  Majorca,  whence  tho  man  with  a  emack  of* 
venturousuess  in  liis  blood  may  climb  to  the  CjI 
tillo  del  Rey.  Its  situation  amid  monntaini  , 
uncommoidy  picturesque,  and  t4>o  olive  woods  I 
its  neighborhood  are  some  of  the  tinest  in  l1 
lanil.  The  Untuiins,  after  Metellns  Bulearici 
had  wrought  his  conquest,  Inul  a  ^^'Z.tlenietU  hei 
and  trifling  relics  of  their  nroliitectiire  still  I 
main.  For  the  rest,  it  is  exceptionailv  weW  fq 
nished  with  churches  of  a  dingy  kind,  and  \ 
streets  are  steep  ami  vilely  cnbblod.  Tbe  writ 
will  long  remember  a  few  hours  he  spent  in 
town  tarrying  for  the  ililigcnce  to  r*j$  Puebl 
raineil  ns  if. tho  delngo  were  about  to  bo  rei 
Rach  little  alley  pniircd  a  torrent  into  the  liid! 
street,  in  which  the  hotel  is  situuteil^  and  ill 
broader  highway  was  like  a  river.  Xow  and  agn 
the  downpour  abalc'd  for  a  fuw  minutes,  a;:J  tl 
cloiuls  purteil  to  sliow  a  noble  rock  closo  bv,  irij 
a  monastic  building  njion  its  sunmnty  hundreds  < 
feet  above  tho  town.  Then  the  clouds  agiii 
joineil  their  forces,  and  notiang  was  visible  esce| 
the  serried  lines  of  llie  rain,  close  as  the  pikes  (t 
a  Maceilonian  hallleHeld  of  old. 

Tlie  Castillo  ilel  !{ey  is  a  glorious  ruij 
quite  to  itself.  The  cotnmon  voice  knows  il 
by  this  general  title — "Uhe  King's  Castle" — ixni 
as  such  it  may  well  continue  to  be  calltd  whili 
one  stone  of  it  stands  upon  another.  But  ih^ 
king  who  built  it  has  I^een  doid  many  a  centarTt 
There  is  now  no  king  here  except  the  clouds  anij 
the  storm  fl'iiuls.  The  former  brood  low  upon  il 
in  winter  and  spring  for  days  in  succession,  an^ 
the  latter  whistle  and  bellow  through  its  shal 
ribs  ami  the  empty  sockets  of  its  window  fi 
raising  a  snrf  upon  the  'loasl-  roc'is  at  tbo 
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it,  which  bciiU  a  mehiiicboly  ucc-oinpHTiimeiit  to 
the  dirge  in  its  deaerted  hnlla.  The  cliiTu  by  tlie 
Kind's  Castlo  are  cruel  for  iiiniiiiers.  IVrhups 
Bomo  day  Lhe  niitied  wulKs  will  be  replaced  by  a 
light honsR.  That  will  doubtless  displease  the 
wniillifi  of  the  king  and  ]\h  roiuiselors  wlio  ntice 
peopled  the  eastlo.  But  it  will  be  a  liglit  of  life 
to  the  ships  driven  by  a  inidniglit  sfjuall  within 
perilous  distance  of  this  murderous  shore. 

The  Caves  of  Portal,  in  the  eonthwest  proinon- 
*,ory  of  llio  idland,  need  no  very  exact  di'srription. 
Majorca  is  proitd  of  its  caves,  and  iherfe  of  Portal 
arc  by  no  nteans  the  moat  remarkable  of  them. 
The  Cave  of  tho  Dragon,  by  Manacor.  in  the  east, 
ami  that  of  Artu,  some  inik-3  north  of  the  Dmg- 
nii,  are  treasures  in  their  way.  Their  stalactites 
assnme  the  nsnal  fantastic f^hapes.  and  dne  illumi- 
nation works  the  usual  wonders  of  illtisiou  amid 
llu'iiK  The  vicinity  of  Portal  has  some  little  liis- 
inrical  interest.  It  is  said  thai,  after  his  first  en- 
gagement with  the  Moslems,  King  Jamef^  of  Ara- 
gon.  being  hungry,  hereabouta  entered  a  cottage, 
and  proclaimed  ids  hunger.  He  was  offered 
liread  an<i  gjirlir,  wldtrh  he  ate  with  n  relish,  and 
then  he  saiil,  **  Ben  dinat " — I  have  dined  well. 
His  majesty's  appetite  was  no  doubt  the  best  of 
Fauces  for  so  }x»or  a  meal.  This  tradition  is  oddly 
preserved  in  the  name  IWn  Diiiat,  still  retained 
by  a  house  near  the  Portal  Caves,  lint  it  is  not 
the  original  cottage  wherein  the  king  broke  his 
fast.  It  is  a  stately,  tnrroted  mansion,  o\viicd  by 
one  of  the  ricliest  ^fajorean  noblemen.  It  wonld 
be  easy,  with  its  master's  sauriion,  to  dine  very 
well  in  Ben  Dinat  to-day. 

Minorca,  the  second  islmid  of  the  Balearic 
group  (twenty-eight  miles  by  ten),  is  separated 
from  Majorca  by  a  strait  about  twenty  miles  wide 
in  its  narrowest  part.  The  commuh  method  of 
communication  between  the  inlands  is  by  steamer, 
eithpr  from  Pal  ma  to  Port  Mahon,  or  from  Al- 
cudia,  ill  the  north  of  Majorca,  to  Ciudadola  or 
Port  Mabon. 

Before  passing  to  Minorca  mention  must  be 
made  of  two  islets,  satellites  of  Majorca.  Of  the 
one,  Pragonera,  close  oH  the  extreme  western 
piint  of  Majorca,  but  little  need  or  can  be  said. 
It  is  hardly  more  than  n  mere  rock  of  picturesque 
outline,  furnishins;  a  home  for  a  myriad  of  sea 
birds,  and  over  the  herby  surface  of  which  a  few 
goats  find  pasture.  The  other.  Cabrera,  is  seen 
en  rotfff  for  Minorca,  five  or  six  miles  soutli  nf 
Cabo  Salinas,  the  southernmost  headhmd  of  Ma- 
jorwi.  and  its  fine  clitTs  have  a  very  im|>reg3ive 
a[ipearatice  with  the  evening  sun  n[>oii  ti.em. 
Thougfi  abont  three  ndles  by  four  in  extreme 
Jimeiiaions,  Cabrera  is  inliabited  by  no  one  except 
a   fc'r    fishermen    and    shepherds.      Tlie    goats. 


whence  its  luiuie  is  ilerivetl,  ha\e  its  rocks  and 
scrub  \i^\'\'  much  to  themseUes.  There  is  a  castle 
here  which  niiglit  be  adapted  for  a  delightful  resi- 
dence, btit,  like  the  *' Castillo  del  Key,"  it  is  left 
to  tiiD  birds  and  the  sea  breezes.  Close  by,  adja- 
cent to  Cabrera,  is  Couejera,  or  Rabbit  Uland,  a 
mere  rock' in  undisputed  possession  of  a  bu now 
of  rabbits.  But.  if  legend  may  be  believed,  it  was 
upon  ibis  insignificant  tittle  spot  that  the  great 
Hannibal  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  His  mother 
was  taken  witli  the  j>ainB  of  trhildbirth  in  the 
course  of  a  voyage  from  Spain,  auJ  Conejeru  of" 
fered  its  shores  for  her  relief. 

In  landing  at  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca  one  has 
a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  that  one  experiencrs 
in,  let  ns  say,  an  island  of  the  Hebri*les.  Tt  is  in 
a  sense  homely  soil  to  a  British  subject.  For 
sixty-five  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Union  Jack  fluttered  over  its  forts  and  public 
btiililiugs.  The  walls  ami  houses  raised  by  Brit- 
ish masons  still  offer  the  Englishman  shelter 
agiiinst  storms.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
mimes  winch  are  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  initial  let- 
ter. En^lisli  customs  are  not  yet  quite  extinct. 
English  history  has  no  small  claim  over  this  isl- 
and. Englishmen  fought  bravely  here,  and  en- 
deared themselves  to  the  Spanish  inhabitants. 
And  it  w.as  for  bis  failure  to  relieve  Minorca  when 
it  was  under  a  French  blockade  that  they  com- 
mitted that  unpardonable  nationiil  crime  against 
good  t^ense.and  humanity — the  execution  of  Ad- 
miral ByuE^.  The  French  thought  as  much  of 
their  acquisition  of  the  island  as  the  English  did 
of  its  loss.  "Nothing,"  says  nnme,  "was  seen 
but  triumphs  and  processions— nothing  heard  but 
ai»them.«,  congratulations  and  liyperbolicnl  en- 
comiums upon  the  conqueror  of  Minorca,  who 
was  celebrated  in  a  thousand  poems  and  studied 
orations,  while  the  conduct  of  the  English  was 
vilified  and  ridiculed  in  ballads,  farces  and  pas- 
quinades." 

In  fact,  however,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
tnivaganre  in  this  sontiment.  Minorca,  though 
"a  liglit  little  islatul,"  with  one  excellent  harbor, 
cotdd  never  have  been  worth  the  jtains  it  wjia 
thought  to  be,  either  to  conquer  or  to  hold.  It 
suited  politicians  to  regnnl  it  as  a  trump  card  in 
the  pack  of  foreign  possessions  a  centuiy  ago; 
but  it  was  not  really  much  use  then,  ami  it  would 
be  a  positive  embarrassment  in  these  days,  when 
the  Mediterranean  is  no  longer  the  principal  field 
for  the  world's  naval  warfare.  It  is  not  especially 
valnalile  for  its  own  sjike,  and  it  is  on  the  high- 
way to  nowhere  in  particular.  If  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  less  spiicious  it  might  l>e  claimed  as 
a  possible  agent  of  mterfereuce  with  the  coni- 
nuuiication    between    France  and   her  Algerian 
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colonies.  But  in  these  days  of  quick  passages  a 
boat  might  cross  the  sea  nml  return  ere  the  cruis- 
ers of  MinorcH  had  scent  of  it. 

When  one  has  liveil  for  a  few  days  in  Port 
^liiiion,  roamed  at  will  among  the  ruins  of  tlie 
old  fortidcatious  at  the  head  of  tho  strait  by 
which  llie  capital  is  approached,  and  pondered 
much  or  little  about  tlie  ''talayots'*  here  and 
there  in  the  iciland,  one  has  alinost  exhausted  the 
interests  of  Minorca.     It  is  anything  rather  tlinn 
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:i  sensational  island.  lU  highest  elevation— 
Monte  Tore— is  but  little  more  thau  a  tboasand 
feet  above  tho  sea.  From  the  conventual  ruin 
which  crests  this  hill  one  sees  its  whole  extent, 
from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west ;  nor  docs 
tho  spectacle  provoke  interjections  of  extreme  de- 
light or  extreme  suq^rise.  It  is  essentially  a  tamo 
land,  and  jiiTlmpa  its  eventual  fate  will  not  bo  eo 
very  unlike  tho  future  that  somo  long-heaileJ 
.Alinorcaii  lias  prophesied  for  it ;  iti  other  irord«, 

it  may  become  noth- 
ing more  than  n  gar- 
den of  early  potatoes 
and   other  vegetables 
for    European    con- 
sumption.   The  Span- 
ish    (iovernnieut      is 
busy  fortifying    the 
headland   called  "  Tja 
-Mola"upon  the  eid« 
of  the   strait    tonrird 
Mahon,    opposite   the 
delit'is  of  the  BricJsh 
works.    It  is  certainly 
an  injportant  position. 
if  one  may  first  con- 
cede that   the    island 
itself  is  nn  important 
one.     But  tliere   U  a 
good  deal  of  bathos  iu 
the  idea  of  spending 
millions  Ju  defencivo 
works  for  n  little  isl- 
and that  may  become 
notliing  111  the  world 
but  a  market  garden. 
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certain  resemblance  lu  an  invL-rtod  boat;  **Tu- 
dons  "  seonis  to  be  a  term  merely  iuilicative  of  tlie 
ilislrict  in  which  it  in  built.  Yet,  thoiigli  so  near 
to  CiudaOela,  and  though  tho  country  in  this  part 
of  the  isliiad  is  tint  and  free  from  timber,  tins 
tttlayot  is  not  easy  to  find.  The  writer  and  a 
friend  strayed  far  in  »juest  of  it,  and  suffered 
uinch  ut  the  tliorns  and  briers  of  a  certain  OLhi-r 
tahiyot,  wiiich,  after  trespassing  through  two  or 
three  beatifiehU  in  hearty  fruit,  tlipy  contrived  to 
acale  and  circumvent.  The  Mtuoreuns  are  a 
civil,  obliging  people,  and,  tlierefore,  willing 
enough  to  aid  the  stranger  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  But  their  ability  is  limited.  Save  in 
le  two  towns,  they  do  not  speak  Castilian,  and 
dr  own  dialect  is  almost  as  difficult  to  a  Kpan- 


VI.ATO    DB   DALT. 

iard  a.s  to  an  Knglishman,  Tlic  fat,  rchlT 
faced  farinnuiid  who  sent  ns  so  smilingly 
toward  the  talayot  she  called  •*  Xau  cio 
Tiidons"  may  bo  completely  oxonctrale<l 
from  willful  deceit  or  roguishnesfl.  Xone 
the  Ic88,  lu-r  error  miglit  cost  anotlier 
antiquary  his  life,  should  ho  be  loss  abla 
to  battle  with  thorns  and  briers  and  tho 
rtigped  inchoate  steps  of  tho  putative  Xaii  de 
Tudons  than  we  were. 

And  now  of  tho  island  of  Ibiza,  which  is  by  far 
the  least  visited  of  tho  Halearics.  In  tho  opinion 
of  the  writer,  it  is  a  land  which  has  considen^hle 
features  of  interest  to  the  traveler  who  will  be 
content  to  forego  a  few  of  those  creature  cornforU 
which  both  Majorca  and  Minorc4i  are  able  to  offer 
to  tho  stranger.  It  has  but  u  single  hotel  in  the 
island,  and  that  ha:3  a  very  mean  and  tinpleaj?ant 
sli-niUion  close  to  the  fpuiy  of  the  harbor  (an  in- 
closed bay  almost  as  stagnant  as  a  lagoon),  whero 
the  sewage  of  the  town  of  Ibiza,  high  above,  oozea 
unuffectedly  into  tho  water.  To  the  itnpartiai 
observer  it  would  seem  that  a  prolonged  siuy  in 
this  little  house  (which,  though  Spanish,  «8  quite 
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lucking  ill  ctTciiiony)  could  not  but  resiiit  in  i\ 
typlina.  In  the  licit  moiirhs,  moreover,  ihe  lagoon 
harbor  sentls  fever  geriiis  abroiwl  with  fair  lib- 
ttnilitv,  so  tbftt  tin.*  eight  or  ten  doctors  in  llie 
ifiluiid  (wiiicit,  witli  Fornientera,  litis  a  population 
of  about  27,400)  obtain  a  nieusure  of  that  employ- 
ment whirh  at  other  limes  they  lack. 

Ihiza  is  abont  twenty- one  miles  in  cxlreine 
length  )>v  abitnt  ten  and  a  Italf  in  bremltb.  It  i^ 
hilly  throughout,  but  vei'V  fertile  plains  exist  in 
the  rentre,  and  by  the  seaboard  in  the  oast  and 
near  the  capital.  Those  plains  are  famons  for 
their  producliou  of  almomls  and  ligs.  There  are 
aldo  orange  gardens  everywliere,  and  abundance 
of  barley.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ibiza  town  the  plain 
has  an  especially  ple:i8ant  appearance  iu  spring, 
due  to  the  many  white  houses  bet  iti  the  verdure, 
and  the  flutter  of  Iho  fronds  of  palm  trees  above 
tlio  roofd  and  the  grain.  For  so  small  ami  com- 
paratively remote  an  island  (it  is  about  forty-tive 
nnleaeast  of  Alicante  on  the  continent,  and  tlie 
satne  distance  southwest  (»f  Majorcji)  the  roads 
are  very  good.  One  iTuiy  drive  in  one  of  tho  stiff 
little  gigs  of  the  country  to  the  village  of  St.  Jnau 


in  the  extreme  north,  St.  EnUlia  in  the  east,  St. 
Antonio  in  the  west,  or  the  Saline  in  the  ojctreme 

south. 

In  the  high  town  of  Ibiza,  behind  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  (as  the  artist's  picture  well  shows) 
still  exist  in  a  surprising  state  of  preservation, 
one  sees  more  suggestion  of  Moorisii  ai*chitecture 
than  in  any  other  town  of  the  IJalenrira",  except, 
perhapd.  Ciuiladchi  In  Minorciu  Tlicre  are  some 
truly  admirable  balconies  to  the  white  houses, 
with  dainty  symmetrical  horseshoe  arches,  sup- 
ported on  slim  marble  colnnnis  with  elegant  capi- 
tals. The  town  offers  a  hundred  enticing  sub- 
jects for  the  draughtsman.  Its  streets  wind  to 
au'l  fro  in  their  laborious  ascent  from  the  sea 
level  to  tho  governor's  palace  upon  the  summit, 
and  the  mother  church  or  cathedral.  Some  of 
the  houses  of  tho  nobility  are  much  as  they  were 
when  their  original  masters  built  them  soon  after 
the  conquest  in  12.^5,  and  it  is  at  least  conjectund 
that  they  are  the  very  dwellings  of  the  Moors  who 
were  driven  out  of  the  town  after  a  short  bnt  Ijot 
siege.  :  They  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
simplicity,  the  uluboratc  lieraldic  bearings  which 
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are  Bet  up  over  the  {KirluU  being  in  [liquunt  coii- 

liast  with  the  uiwuioriictl  f:u;ado  of  while  wall. 
dotlei-1  ouly  with  lin>  ju-iaoulikc  wiudowa  here 
and  there. 

Asu  people,  the  inhabitaiila  of  Ihha  are  thought 
to  be  much  less  civilized  than  the  Mujorouns  and 
tlie  Minorcans.  If  it  be  so,  one  cannot  wonder. 
Kuroj>c  has  had  loss  inilitencc  upon  thid  island. 
In  editcutiou  it  is  particularly  backward,  and  its 
l»eo]'hj  are  full  to  the  throat  of  archaic  supersti- 
tions. They  seem  to  be  as  fond  of  summary  and 
prompt  retaliuiion  for  Avroiigs  aa  the  Corsicans 
themselves.  The  knife,  too,  is  a  favorite  with 
I  hem,  murder  beiiii:  more  common  in  Ibizu  than 


in  >[ujorcik  and  Minorca  pnb  together.    Ks}>cciiUlr 

are  they  sensitive  where  the  fair  sex  is  concernod, 
iSomc  of  their  native  ballads  are  as  dolorous  iu 
tone  and  sense  as  the  most  ctirdling  of  the  Cor* 
fiican  *'  voceri."  These  various  characteristics  liare 
helped  to  give  the  Ibicenes  a  rei>utation  tlint  ia> 
perhaps,  an  injustice  to  them,  speaking  for 
himself^  the  writer  foniid  them  as  gentle-nian- 
Tiered  and  courteous  as  the  inliabitntitj^  of  the 
otiier  islands,  and  to  none  of  the  islands  does  ho 
look  forward  witli  greater  i)Ieueure  to  a  viiiit,  TIjit 
total  neglect  of  sanitary  matters  is  the  main  ilntvr- 
buck  to  a  stay  in  the  capital,  and  neither  medica- 
ments nor  philosophy  can  quite  atone  for  that. 
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MARKHEIM. 


By   Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


"Yes,"  said  the  dealer,  "  our  windfalls  are  of 
Tarioiis  kinds.  Some  customers  are  ignorant, 
and  then  I  touch  a  dividend  on  my  superior 
knowledge.  Some  are  dishonest" — and  here  he 
held  up  ttie  candle,  so  that  the  light  fell  strongly 
on  his  visitor — *' and  in  that  case,"  he  contin- 
ued, "I  profit  by  my  virtue." 

^(arkheim  had  but  just  entered  from  the  day- 
light streets,  and  his  eyes  had  not  yet  grown  fa- 
miliar with  the  mingled  shine  and  darkness  in  the 
shop.  At  these  pointed  words,  and  before  the 
near  presence  of  the  flame,  lie  blinked  painfully 
and  looked  aside. 

The  dealer  chuckled.  "  You  come  to  me  on 
Christmas  Day,"  he  resumed,  "  when  you  know 
that  I  am  alone  in  my  house,  put  up  my  shutters, 
and  make  a  point  of  refusing  business.  Well,  you 
will  have  to  pay  for  that ;  you  will  have  to  pay 
for  my  loss  of  time,  when  I  should  be  balancing 
mj  books  ;  yon  will  have  to  pay,  besides,  for  a 
kind  of  manner  that  I  remark  in  you  to-day  very 
strongly.  I  au)  the  essence  of  discretion,  and  ask 
no  awkward  questions  ;  but  when  a  customer  can- 
not look  me  in  the  eye  he  has  to  pay  for  it." 
The  dealer  once  more  chuckled;  and  then,  chang- 
ing to  his  usual  business  voice,  though  still  with 
a  note  of  irony,  **  You  can  give,  as  usual,  a  clear 
account  of  how  you  came  into  the  possession  of 
tlie  object  ?"  he  continued.  "  Still  your  uncle's 
cabinet  ?    A  remarkable  collector,  sir  !" 

And  the  little  pale,  round-shouldered  dealer 
stood  almost  on  tiptoe,  looking  over  the  top  of 
his  gold  spectacles,  and  nodding  his  head  with 
every  mark  of  disbelief.  Markheim  returned  his 
gaze  witli  one  of  great  jiity  and  a  touch  of  horror. 

**Thi3  time,"  said  he,  *'you  are  in  error.  I 
have  not  come  to  sell,  but  to  buy.  I  have  no  cu- 
rios to  dispose  of.  My  uncle's  cabinet  is  bare  to 
the  wainscot ;  even  were  it  still  intact,  I  have 
done  well  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  should 
more  likely  add  to  it  than  otherwise,  and  my  er- 
rand to-day  is  simplicity  itself.  I  seek  a  Christ- 
mas present  for  a  lady,"  he  continued,  waxing 
more  fluent  as  he  struck  into  the  speech  be  liad 
prepared  ;  "  and  certainly  I  owe  you  every  excuse 
for  thus  disturbing  you  upon  so  small  a  matter, 
but  the  thi  g  was  neglected  yesterday.  I  must 
produce  my  little  compliment  at  dinner ;  and,  as 
yon  very  well  know,  a  rich  marriage  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  neglected." 

There  followed  a  pause,  during  which  the  dealer 
seemed  to  weigh  this  statement  incredulously. 
The  ticking  of  many  clocks  among  the  curious 
'lunber  of  the  shop,  and  the  faint  rushing  of  the 


cabs  in  a  near  thoroughfare,  fllled  np  the  interval 
of  silence. 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  the  dealer,  **  be  it  so.  You 
are  an  old  customer,  after  all ;  and  if,  ae  jon  say, 
you  have  the  chance  of  a  good  marriage,  far  b€ 
it  from  me  to  be  an  obstaole.  Here  is  a  nice 
thing  for  a  lady  now,"  he  went  on,  "  this  baud 
glass — fifteenth  oentury,  warranted  ;  coinea  from 
a  good  coUeotion,  too,  but  I  reaerve  the  name,  in 
the  interesta  of  my  customer,  who  vraa,  jnst  like 
yourself,  my  dear  sir,  the  nephew  aud  sole  heii 
of  a  remarkable  collector." 

The  dealer,  while  ho  thus  ran  on  in  hia  dry  and 
biting  voice,  had  stooped  to  take  the  object  from 
its  place ;  and,  as  he  had  done  so,  a  shock  had 
passed  through  Markheim — a  start  both  of  hand 
and  foot,  a  sudden  leap  of  many  tumultuous  pas- 
sions to  the  face.  It  passed  as  swiftly  as  it  came, 
and  left  no  trace  beyond  a  certain  trembling  oj 
the  hand  that  now  received  the  glass. 

''A  glass,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  and  then  paused, 
and  repeated  it  more  clearly.  "A  glass  ?  Fot 
Christmas  ?    Surely  not !" 

**  And  why  not  ?"  cried  the  dealer.  **  Why  noi 
.a  glass  ?" 

Markheim  was  looking  upon  him  with  an  inde- 
finable expression. 

**  You  ask  me  why  not  ?*'  he  said.  "  Why,  looh 
here — look  in  It — look  at  yourself  !  Do  you  like 
to  see  it  ?     No  !  nor  I — nor  any  man." 

The  little  niun  had  jumped  back  when  Mark- 
heim liad  so  suddenly  confronted  him  with  tht^ 
mirror  ;  but  now,  perceiving  there  was  uothiii^ 
worse  on  hand,  he  chuckled. 

**  Your  future  lady,  sir,  must  be  pretty  hard- 
favored,"  said -he. 

**I  ask  you,"  said  Markheim,  "for  a  Christ- 
mas present,  and  you  give  me  this — this  damueil 
reminder  of  years  and  sins  and  follies — this  hand 
conscience !  Did  you  mean  it  ?  Had  you  a 
thought  in  your  mind  ?  Tell  me.  It  will  be 
better  for  you  if  you  do.  Come,  tell  me  about 
yourself.  I  hazard  a  guess  now  that  you  are  in 
secret  a  very  charitable  man  ?" 

The  dealer  looked  closely  at  his  companion.  It 
was  very  odd,  Markheim  did  not  appear  to  be 
laughing.  There  was  something  in  his  face  like 
an  eager  sparkle  of  hope,  but  nothing  of  mirth. 

'*  Wliat  are  you  driving  at  ?"  the  dealer  asked. 

"Not  charitable  P"  rejoined  the  other,  gloom- 
ily. "Not  charitable  ;  not  pious;  not  scrupu- 
lous ;  utihiving.  unbeloved  ;  a  hand  to  get  money, 
a  safe  to  keep  it.  Is  that  all  ?  Dear  God,  man, 
is  that  all  ?" 
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"  I  will  tell  joii  irhat  it  ia — "  began  the  dealer, 
with  some  almipness.  and  then  broke  o9  again 
into  a  obuckle.  "  But  I  soe  this  is  a  love  tnatoh 
of  Youre,  and  you  have  been  drinking  the  lady's 
heiilth." 

'*  Ah  !"  cried  Markheim,  with  a  strange  curi- 
osity. '*  Ah,  have  you  been  in  love  ?  Toll  nic 
about  that?" 

^'  I  ?*'  cried  the  dealer.  '*  I  in  love  ?  I  never 
had  the  time,  nor  bare  I  the  time  to-day  for  all 
this  uotigetise.     Will  you  take  the  ghi^a  ?" 

'*  Where  is  the  hurry?"  returned  Afarkheim. 
''  It  18  very  pleuHaiit  to  tstaud  here  talking  ;  and 
life  is  8o  short  and  insecure  that  I  would  not 
hnrry  away  from  any  pleasure  —  no,  not  even 
from  80  mild  a  one  a3  tliis.  We  shonltl  rather 
cling,  fling  to  what  little  we  can  get,  like  a  man 
at  a  cliff's  edge.  Every  second  ia  a  cliff,  if  you 
think  upon  it — a  clitT  a  mile  high — high  enough, 
if  we  fall,  to  dash  ns  out  of  every  feature  of  hu- 
manity. Hence  it  is  best  to  talk  pleasantly. 
Let  us  talk  of  each  other;  why  should  we  wear 
this  mi^k  ?  Let  us  be  conQdetilial.  Who  knows, 
we  mii^ht  become  friends  !" 

"  I  have  juflt  one  word  to  say  to  you/'  said  the 
dealer.  **  Either  make  your  pnrolmse  or  walk 
out  of  my  shop  I" 

"True,  true,"  said  Murkheim.  "  Enough  fool- 
ing.    To  business.     .Show  me  8omethin;i:  else." 

The  dealer  stooped  once  more,  tliis  time  to  re- 
place the  ghiBS  upon  the  shelf,  his  thin  blond  hair 
falling  over  his  eyes  aa  he  did  so.  )[arkheim 
moved  a  little  nearer,  with  one  liitiid  in  tlie  pocket 
of  lii^  greatcoat.  lie  diew  hinii^clf  up,  and  tilled 
his  lungs;  at  the  t^amc  lime  nmny  different  emo- 
tions were  depicted  together  on  his  face — terror, 
hiM'ior  and  resolve*  fascination  and  a  phynical  re- 
pulsion ;  and  throngh  a  hiiggard  lift  of  his  upper 
lip  his  teeth  looked  out. 

"  This,  perhaps,  may  suit,"  observed  the  dealer ; 
and  then,  as  he  began  to  reariee,  Markheiui  botind- 
oil  from  behind  upon  his  victim.  The  long  skew- 
erlike diigger  (lashed  ami  fell.  The  dealer  strug- 
gled like  a  hen.  striking  his  temple  on  the  shelf, 
and  then  tumbled  on  the  Hoor  In  a  heap. 

Time  hati  some  score  of  small  voices  in  that 
shop — some  stately  and  slow,  as  was  becoming  to 
their  great  age  ;  others  garrulous  and  hurrie<l. 
All  these  told  out  the  seconds  in  an  intricate  cho- 
rus of  tickings.  Then  the  passage  of  a  lad's  feet 
heavily  running  on  the  pavement  broke  in  u])on 
these  smaller  voices,  and  startled  Markheint  into 
the  consciousness  of  his  surroundings.  He  looked 
about  him  awfully.  The  candle  stood  on  the 
counter,  its  flame  solemnly  wagging  in  a  draught; 
and  by  that  inconsiderable  movement  the  whole 
room  was  filled  with   noiseless  bustle  and  kept 


heaving  like  the  eea ;  the  tall  shadows  nodding, 
the  gross  blot«  of  darkness  swelling  and  dAvindting 
as  with  respiration^  the  faces  of  the  portraits  and 
the  china  gods  changing  and  wavering  like  images 
in  water.  The  inner  door  stood  ajar,  and  peered 
into  that  leaguer  of  shadows  with  a  long  slit  of 
daylight  like  a  ]K)inting  finger. 

From  these  fear-stricken  rovings  Markheim'a 
eyes  returned  to  the  body  of  his  victim,  where  it 
lay  both  humped  and  sprawling,  incredibly  small 
and  strangely  meaner  than  in  life.  In  these  jioor, 
miserly  clothes,  in  that  ungainly  attitude,  the 
dealer  lay  like  so  much  sawdust,  \farkheim  had 
feared  to  see  it,  and  lo  !  it  was  nothing.  And 
yet.  as  he  gazed,  this  bundle  of  old  clothes  and 
pool  of  hloud  began  to  find  eloquent  voices. 
There  it  must  lie  :  there  was  none  to  work  the 
cunning  hinges  or  direct  the  miracle  of  locomo- 
tion— there  it  must  He  till  it  was  found.  Found  I 
ay,  and  then  ?  Then  would  this  dead  fiesh  lift  np 
a  cry  that  would  ring  over  England,  and  fill  the 
world  with  the  echoes  of  pursuit.  Ay,  dead  or 
not,  this  was  still  the  enemy.  '"Time  was  that 
when  the  brains  were  out,*"  he  thought  ;  and  the 
lin?t  word  struck  into  his  mind.  Time,  now  that 
the  deed  was  accomplished — lime,  which  had  closed 
for  the  victim,  hiul  become  instant  and  moment- 
0D8  for  the  slayer. 

Tlie  thought  was  yet  in  his  mind,  when,  firdt 
one  and  then  another,  with  every  variety  of  pace 
and  voice — one  deep  aa  the  boll  from  a  cathedral 
turret,  another  ringing  oti  its  treble  note^t  the 
prelude  of  a  waltz — the  clocks  begun  to  strike  the 
hour  of  three  in  the  afternoon. 

The  sutlden  outbreak  of  so  many  tongues  in 
that  dumb  chamber  staggered  him.  He  began  to 
bestir  himself,  going  to  and  fro  with  the  candle, 
beleaguered  by  shadows,  startled  to  the  soul  by 
chance  reflections,  h\  many  rich  mirrors,  some 
of  home  design,  some  from  Venice  or  Amtiterdam, 
ho  8UW  his  face  repeated  and  repeated,  as  it  were 
an  arnjy  of  spies.  His  ou-n  even  met  and  detected 
him  ;  and  the  sound  of  his  own  steps,  lightly  ns 
they  fell,  vexed  the  surrounding  quiet ;  and  still, 
as  he  continued  to  fill  his  pockets,  his  mind  ac- 
cused him,  with  a  sickening  iteration,  of  the 
thousand  faults  of  his  design.  He  should  have 
choifen  a  more  quiet  hour;  he  shoald  havo  pie- 
pared  an  alibi  ;  he  should  not  have  used  a  knife  ; 
he  alionld  have  I.een  more  ciintiouB,  and  only 
bound  and  gagged  the  dealer,  and  not  killed  him; 
he  should  have  been  more  bold  and  kiMed  the 
servant  also;  he  should  have  done  all  things 
otherwise  :  poignant  regrets,  weary,  incessant  toil- 
ing of  the  mind  to  change  what  was  unohange* 
nble.  to  plan  what  was  now  useless,  to  be  the 
archftect  of  the  irrevocable  past.    Meanwhile,  and 
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behind  fill  this  aciivity,  brute  tcrrorti,  ]ike  tlte 
scurrying  of  rata  in  a  desertetl  attic,  iilled  the 
more'  rcniote  chambers  of  his  brain  with  riot; 
tlie  liand  of  the  constable  wouhl  fall  heavily  on 
liis  shoulder,  and  his  nerves  would  jerk  like  a 
hooked  fish  ;  or  he  beheld,  in  galloping  defile,  the 
dock,  the  prison,  the  gallows  and  the  black  coffin. 

Terror  of  the  people  in  the  street  sat  down  be- 
fore his  mind  like  a  l>esieging  anny.  It  was  impos- 
sible, he  thought,  but  that  a  rumor  of  the  struggle 
must  have  reached  their  ears  and  set  on  edge  their 
curiosity  ;  and  now,  in  all  the  neighboring  houses, 
he  divined  them  sitting  motionless  and  with  up- 
lifted ear — solitary  people,  condemned  to  spend 
Christmas  dwelling  alone  on  memories  of  the 
jKist,  and  now  startliugly  recalled  from  tliat  ten- 
der exercise ;  happy  family  parties,  struck  into 
silence  round  the  table,  the  mother  still  with 
raised  finger  :  every  degree  and  age  and  humor, 
but  all,  by  their  own  hearths,  prying  and  heark- 
ening and  weaving  the  rope  that  was  to  hang 
him.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  him  he  could  not 
more  too  softly  ;  the  cliitk  of  the  tall  Hohemian 
goblets  rang  out  loiully  like  a  bell  ;  and, 
alarmed  by  the  bigness  of  the  ticking,  he  was 
tempted  to  stop  tlie  clocks.  And  then,  again, 
with  a  swift  transition  of  his  terrors,  tlie  very 
silence  of  the  place  appeared  a  source  of  peril,  and 
u  thing  to  strike  and  freeze  the  passer-by  ;  and  he 
would  stop  more  boldl}',  and  bustle  aloud  among 
t]»e  contents  of  the  shop,  and  imitate,  with  elab- 
onitc  bravado,  tlie  movemoits  of  a  busy  man  at 
ca^e  in  his  own  house. 

But  he  was  now  so  pulled  about  by  different 
alarms  that,  while  one  portion  of  his  mind  was 
still  alert  and  cunning,  another  trembled  upon 
the  brink  of  lunacy.  One  liallucination  in  jmr- 
ticular  took  a  strong  hold  on  his  credulity.  The 
neighbor  hearkening  with  white  face  beside  liis 
window,  the  passer-by  arrested  by  a  horrible  sur- 
mise on  the  pavement — these  could  at  worst  sus- 
pect, they  could  not  know ;  through  the  brick 
walls  and  shuttered  windows  only  sounds  could 
penetrate.  But  here,  within  the  house,  was  he 
alone  ?  Ho  knew  he  was ;  ho  liad  watched  the 
servant  set  forth  sweetheart ing,  in  her  poor  best, 
'•out  for  the  day"  written  in  every  ribbon  and 
smile.  Yes,  he  was  alone,  of  course  ;  and  yet,  in 
the  bulk  of  empty  hoiisc  above  him,  he  could 
surely  hear  a  stir  of  delicate  footing — ho  was 
surely  conscious,  inexplicably  conscious,  of  some 
presence.  Ay,  surely  ;  to  every  room  and  corner 
of  the  house  his  imagination  followed  it ;  and  now 
it  was  a  faceless  thing,  and  yet  had  eyes  to  see 
)vith  ;  and  again  it  was  a  shadow  of  himself  ;  and 
yet  again  behold  the  image  of  the  dead  dealer,  re- 
inspired  with  cunning  and  liatred. 


At  times,  with  a  strong  effort,  he  would  glance 
at  the  open  door,  which  still  seemed  to  repel  hiii 
eyes.  The  house  was  tall,  the  skylight  small  and 
dirty,  the  day  bliml  with  fog  ;  and  the  light  that 
filtered  down  to  the  ground  storyivas  exceedingly 
faint,  and  showed  dimly  on  tho  threshold  of  tlic 
shop.  And  yet,  in  that  strip  of  doiibtful  bright- 
ness, did  tXxiscQ  not  liang  wavering  a  shadow  ? 

Suddenly,  from  the  street  outside,  a  very  jovial 
gentleman  began  to  beat  with  a  staff  on  the  shoii 
door,  accompanying  his  blows  with  shonts  aii<l 
railleries  in  which  the  dealer  was  continually  called 
upon  by  name.  But  no  I  he  lay  qnite  stiU  ;  he 
was  fled  away  far  beyond  earshot  of  these  blows  and 
shoutings;  he  was  sunk  beneath  seas  of  silence, 
and  his  name,  which  would  once  hare  oiinglit  bis 
notice  above  the  howling  of  a  storm,  had  become 
an  empty  sound.  And  presently  the  jorial  gear 
ticman  desisted  from  his  knocking  and  departed. 

Here  was  a  broad  hint  to  hurry  what  remaineil 
to  be  done,  to  get  forth  from  this  accusing  neigh- 
borhood, to  plunge  into  a  bath  of  London  raalti- 
tudes,  and  to  reach,  on  the  other  eido  of  day,  that 
haven  of  safety  and  apparent  innocence — his  bed. 
One  visitor  had  come;  at  any  moment . another 
might  follow,  and  be  more  obstinate.  To  have 
done  the  deed,  and  yet  not  to  reap  the  profit. 
would  be  too  abiiorrent  a  failure.  The  moner. 
that  was  now  Markheim's  concern  ;  and  as  a 
means  to  that,  the  keys. 

He  glanced  over  his  shotilder  at  the  open  door, 
where  the  shadow  was  still  lingering  and  ^hirer- 
ing  ;  and   with  no  conscious  repugnance  of  the 
mind,  yet  with   a  tremor  of  the  belly,    he  drew 
near  the  body  of  his  victim.     The  human  char- 
acter had  quite  departed.    Like  a  suit  half  stuffed 
with   bran,  the   limbs  lay  scattered,   the   trnnk 
doubled,  on  the  iloor ;  and  3-et  the  thing  re|)elleil 
him.     Althougli  so  dingy  and  inconsiderable  to 
the  eye,  he  feared  it  miglithave  more  significance 
to  the  touch.    lie  took  tho  body  by  the  shoulders, 
and  turned  it  on  its  back.     It  was  strangely  light 
and  supple,  and  tlic  limbs,  as  if  they  had  been 
broken,  fell  into  tiie  oddest  postures.     The  face 
was  robbed  of  all  expression  ;  but  it  was  as  pale 
as  wax,  and  shockingly  smeared  with  blood  about 
one   temple.     That  was,  for  Markheim,  the  one 
displeasing  circumstance.     It  carried  him  back, 
upon  the  instant,  to  a  certain  fair  day  iu  a  fisher's 
village  :  a  gray  day,  a  pii)ing  wind,  a  crowd  U2>ou 
the  street,  the  blare  of  brasses,  tho  booming  of 
drums,  the  luisal  voice  of  a  ballad  singer  ;  and  a 
boy  going  to  and  fro,  burie<l  over  head   in  the 
crow^d  and  divided  between  interest  and  fear,  un- 
til, coming  out  upon  the  chief  place  of  concourse, 
he  beheld  a  booth  and  a  great  screen  with  pict- 
ures, dismally  designed,  garishly  colored  ;  Brown- 
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rigg  with  her  apprentice;  the  Miinuitiga  with 
their  murdered  guest;  Weare  in  the  death  grip 
of  Thurtell ;  and  ft  score,  besides,  of  famous 
lU'imes.  Tlio  thing  w;u  as  clear  ns  an  ilhmiou  : 
he  wns  once  again  that  little  boy  ;  he  wii«  looking 
oucc  again,  and  with  the  same  eonse  of  physical 


revolt,  at  these  vile  picturL'S  ;  he  was  still  stnuued 
by  the  thniuping  of  the  drums.  A  bar  of  tinit 
day's  music  returned  upon  his  memory;  and  at 
tliat,  for  the  first  time,  a  rpialm  came  over  liim,  a 
breitth  of  nausea,  n  sudden  ueiikiiess  of  the  joints, 
which  he  must  instautly  resist  and  conquer. 
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He  judged  it  more  pitidont  to  confront  than  to 
flee  from  ihoee  considerations;  looking  the  more 
hardily  in  the  dead  face,  bending  his  mind  to  re- 
alize tlie  nature  and  greatness  of  his  crime.  So 
little  a  wliile  ago  that  face  had  moved  with  every 
change  of  Bctitiment,  that  pale  mouth  had  spoken, 
timt  body  had  been  all  on  fire  with  gorernabioen- 
ertnes  ;  and  now,  an<l  by  his  act,  that  piece  of  life 
had  been  arrested,  as  tlie  ])orologi8t.  with  inter- 
jected finger,  arrests  the  beating  of  the  clock.  So 
lie  reasoned  in  vain  ;  he  conld  rise  to  no  more  ro- 
inorgofnl  consciousness ;  the  same  heart  tliat 
had  shuddered  before  tlie  painted  effigies  of  crime 
looked  on  lU  reality  nnmoved.  At  best,  he  IvM 
a  gleam  of  pity  for  one  who  had  been  endowed  in 
vain  with  all  those  faculties  that  can  make  the 
world  a  garden  of  cnchanlmciil,  one  who  liad 
iievcr  lived,  and  was  now  dead  ;  but  of  penitence, 
no,  not  a  tremor. 

With  that,  shaking  himself  clear  of  these  con- 
sideratioTis,  be  found  the  keys,  and  advanood  to- 
ward the  open  door  of  the  shop,  OiitHtde  it  had 
begun  to  rain  smartly,  and  tlie  sound  of  the 
shower  upon  the  roof  had  banished  silenoe.  Like 
some  dripping  cavern,  the  chamber3  of  the  house 
were  haunted  by  nn  inoe.ssant  echoing,  which 
filled  the  ear  and  mingled  with  the  ticking  nf  the 
clocks  ;  nnd,  as  Markheim  appro;ich«d  the  door, 
he  seemed  to  hear,  in  answer  to  bin  own  cautions 
tread,  the  steps  of  another  foot  withdrawing  np 
the  stair.  The  shadow  still  palpitated  loosely  on 
the  threshold.  He  threw  a  ton's  weight  of  re- 
solve upon  his  muscles,  and  drew  back  the  door. 

The  faint,  foggy  daylight  glimmered  dimly  on 
the  hare  fioor  nnd  stairs;  on  the  bright  suit  of 
armor  posted,  halbert  in  hand,  upon  the  landing  ; 
and  on  the  dark  wood  carvings  and  framed  pict- 
nrea  that  hung  against  the  yel!ow  panels  of  tlie 
wiiinscot.  80  loud  was  the  beating  of  the  rain 
through  all  the  iiouse  tliat,  in  Markheims  ears, 
it  began  to  be  distinguished  into  many  different 
sounds.  Footsteps  and  sighs,  the  tread  of  regi- 
ments marching  in  the  distance^  the  chink  of 
money  in  the  counting,  and  the  creaking  of  doors 
lield  stealthily  ajar,  appeared  to  mingle  with  the 
patter  of  the  droj»8  upon  the  cupohi  and  the  gush- 
ing of  the  water  in  the  pipes.  The  sense  that  lie 
was  notiilone  grewnpon  him  to  tlie  verge  o(  mad- 
ness. On  every  side  he  was  haunted  and  begirt 
Ity  presences.  lie  heard  them  moving  in  the  up- 
per chambers  ;  from  the  shop  ho  heard  the  dead 
man  getting  to  his  legs  ;  and  as  he  began,  with  a 
great  effort,  to  mount  the  stairs,  feet  tied  quietly 
before  faim,  and  followed  stealthily  behind.  If 
hu  were  btit  deaf,  he  thought,  how  tranquillv  he 
would  poB?eim  his  snni  !  And  then  attain,  and 
hearkening  with  ever-fresh  attention,  he  blessed 


himself  for  that  nnresting  sense  trhich  held 
outposts  and  stood  a  trusty  sentinel  upon  hitt  lil 
His   head   turned   continnally   on    liis    neok  ;  hi 
eyes,  which   seemed  starling    from    their   orbiti, 
scouted   on    every   side,   and   on    every  side  we 
half  rewarded  as  with  the  tnil  of  something  nui 
less  vanishing.    The  four  nnd  twenty  steps  to  tl 
fir^t  lloor  were  four  and  twenty*  agonies. 

On  the  first  story  the  doors  etooJ   ajar,  thi 
of  them  like  three  ainbuslies,  slinking   his  ncn 
like  the  throats  of  cannon.     He  cottlJ  never  a^ri 
he  felt,  be  stiflfitiiently  immnred  jirnl  fortified  fnun 
men's  observing  eyeR  ;  he  longed  to  \ye  hnnv 
in  by  walls,  buried  among  hedclotho9.  nnd 
hie  to  all  bat  God.     And  at  tliat  thonght  he  w( 
dered  a  little,  recollecting  tjiles  of  other  mnrdi 
ers  nnd   the  fear  they  were    aiid    to  c^ntertnin 
heavenly  avengers.     It  w.os  not   so,  ut  loitat.  wi 
him.     He  feared  the  laws  of  nature,  lest,  in  tl> 
callous  and    immutable   prooednro,    they  shoul 
preserve   some   damning   evidence    of   liis  cnml 
He  feared  tenfold  more,  witlj   n   t>la\isli,  supersl 
tiouB  terror,  some  scission   in    the    continuitv 
man*8  experience,  enme  willful  illegality  of  natni 
lie  played  a  game  of  skill,  depending  on  the  rnh 
calculating  ciinseriuence  from  c-aas«  ;   and  what 
nature,  as  the  defeated  tyrant  overthrew  the  cli< 
board,  should  break  the  mold  of  their  snocefi^ionj 
The  like  had  befallen  Xapolenn   (so  writers  t;iitl 
when  the  winier  rliangMd  the  lime  of   it-s  appeal 
ance.    The  like  might  befall  Markheim  :  tlie  soli^ 
walls  might  become  transparent,  nnd    reve;il  hi 
doings  like  those  of  bees  in  a  glass  hive  :   the  sdMij 
planks   might  yield   nnder   itia  fuot    like   quicks 
sands,  and  detain  him  in  their  clutch.      Av,  uni 
there  were  soberer  accidents  that  might  dcfltroj 
him  :  if,  for  instance,  the  honpe  should  fnll  am 
imprison  him  beside  the  body  of  his  victim  :  01 
the  house  next  door  should   fiy  on   fire,  and  tlu 
firemen  invade  him  from  all  sides.     These  thiiigaj 
1)0  feared  ;  and.  in  a  sense,  these  thiugs  might  bfr{ 
ca11e<1  tlie  hands  of  (tod  reached  forth  against  sin, 
but  about  (lod  Uinmelf  he  was  At  case  :  hii  act 
was  doubtless  exceptional,  but  so  were  his  excuf^s, 
which   (iod   knew  ;  it  was  there,  and   not  among 
men,  that  he  felt  sure  of  jnstioe. 

When  he  liad  got  pafe  into  the  drawing  mora, 
and  shut  the  door  behind  him,  be  was  awure  of  a 
respite  from  alarms.  The  room  was  quite  dis- 
mantled, nncarpeted  besides,  and  atnown  with 
packing  cases  and  incongruous  furniture  ;  aeveml 
great  pier  glasses,  in  which  he  beiield  himself  at 
various  angles,  like  an  actor  on  a  stage  ;  many 
pictures,  framed  and  uuframed,  standing  with 
their  faces  to  the  wall  ;  a  fine  Sheraton  side- 
board, a  cabinet  of  marquetry,  and  a  great  old 
bed,  with  tapestry  hangings.  The  windows  o|)€oed 
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to  the  floor  ;  but,  by  great  good  fortnno,  the 
lower  part  of  the  shutters  had  been  closed,  and 
this  concealed  him  from  the  neighbors.  Here, 
then,  Markheim  drew  iu  a  packing  case  before 
the  cabinet*  and  began  to  searcli  among  the  keys. 
It  was  a  long  business,  for  there  were  many  ;  and 
it  was  irksome,  besides  ;  for,  after  all,  there 
might  be  nothing  in  the  cabinet,  and  time  was 
on  the  wing. 

But  the  closeness  of  the  occupation  sobered 
him.  With  the  tail  of  his  eye  he  saw  the  door 
— even  glanced  at  it  from  time  to  time  direct- 
ly, like  a  besieged  commander  pleased  to  verify 
the  good  estate  of  his  defenses  ;  but,  in  truth,  lie 
was  at  peace.  The  rain  falling  in  the  street 
sounded  natural  and  pleasant.  Presently,  on  the 
other  fiiile,  the  notes  of  a  piano  were  wakened  to 
the  music  of  a  hymn,  and  the  voices  of  many 
children  took  up'tlie  air  and  words.  How  stately, 
how  comfortable  was  the  melody  !  How  fresh  the 
youthful  voices  !  Markheim  gave  ear  to  it  smil- 
ingly as  he  sorted  out  the  keys,  and  his  mind  was 
thronsred  with  answerable  ideas  and  images  : 
churchgoing  children  and  the  ]>eali!ig  of  the 
high  organ  ;  children  afield,  bathers  by  the 
brookside,  ramblers  on  the  brambly  common, 
kitefliers  in  the  windy  and  clond-navigated  sky; 
and  then,  at  another  cadence  of  the  hymn,  back 
again  to  church,  and  the  somuolence  of  summer 
Sundays,  and  the  high,  genteel  voice  of  the  par- 
son (which  he  smiled  a  little  to  recall),  and  the 
painted  Jacobean  tombs,  and  tlie  dim  lettering 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  iu  the  chuucel. 

And  as  lie  sat  thus,  at  once  busy  and  absent,  he 
was  startled  to  his  feet.  A  flash  of  ice,  a  flash  of 
fire,  a  bursting  gush  of  blood,  went  over  liim,  and 
then  he  stood  transfixed  and  thrilling.  A  step 
mounted  the  stair  slowly  and  steadily,  and  pres- 
ently a  hand  was  laid  upon  the  knob,  and  the 
]ock  clicked  and  the  door  opened. 

Fear  held  Markheim  in  a  viae.  AVhat  to  ex- 
pect he  knew  not,  whether  the  dead  man  walk- 
ing, or  the  official  ministers  of  hnman  justice,  or 
some  chance  witness  blindly  stumbling  iu  to  con- 
sign him  to  the  gallows;  but  when  a  face  was 
thrust  into  the  aperture,  glanced  round  tiie  room, 
looked  at  him.  nodded  and  smiled  as  if  in  friendly 
recognition,  and  then  withdrew  again,  and  the 
door  closed  behind  it,  his  fear  broke  loose  from 
his  control  in  a  hoarse  cry.  At  the  sound  of  this 
the  visitant  returned. 

"Did  you  call  me  ?"  he  asked,  pleasantly  ;  and 
with  that  he  entered  the  room  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

Markheim  stood  and  gazed  at  him  with  all  his 
eyes.  Perhaps  there  was  a  film  npon  his  sight, 
bat  the  outlineB  of  the  newoomer  seemed    to 


change  and  waver  like  those  of  the  idols  in  the 
wavering  candlelight  of  the  shop ;  and  at  times 
he  thought  he  knew  him,  and  at  times  he  thought 
he  bore  a  likeness  to  himself,  and  always,  likes 
lump  of  living  terror,  there  lay  in  his  bosom  the 
conviction  that  this  thing  was  not  of  the  earth 
and  not  of  God. 

And  yet  the  creature  had  a  strange  air  of  the 
commonplace  as  he  stood  looking  on  Markheim 
with  a  smile;  and  when  he  added,  "You  are 
looking  for  the  money,  I  believe  ?"  it  was  in  tones 
of  everyday  politeness. 

Markheim  made  no  answer. 

"I  should  warn  you,"  resumed  the  other, 
**thafc  the  maid  has  left  her  sweetheart  earlier 
than  usual,  and  will  soon  be  here.  If  Mr.  Mark- 
heim be  found  in  this  house  I  need  not  describe 
to  him  the  consequences." 

**  You  know  me  ?"  cried  the  murderer. 

The  visitor  smiled. 

**  You  have  long  been  a  favorite  of  mine,"  he 
said,  "and  I  have  long  observed  and  often  sought 
to  help  you." 

"What  are  you?"  cried  Markheim:  "the 
devil  r 

*■•  Wlmfc  I  may  be,"  returned  the  other,  "cannot 
affect  the  service  I  propose  to  render  you." 

"It  can!"  cried  Markheim;  "it  does!  Be 
helped  by  you  ?  No,  never ;  not  by  you  !  You 
do  not  know  me  yet  ;  thank  God  you  do  not 
know  me  !" 

"I  know  you,"  replied  the  visitant,  .witli  a 
sort  of  kind  severity,  or,  rather,  firmness.  "I 
know  you  to  the  soul." 

"  Know  me  !'  cried  Markheim.  "  Who  can  do 
.  so  ?  My  life  is  but  a  travesty  and  slander  on  my- 
self. 1  have  lived  to  belie  my  nature.  All  men 
do;  all  men  are  better  than  this  disguise  that 
grows  about  and  stifles  them.  You  see  each 
dragged  away  by  life,  like  one  whom  bravos  have 
seizetl  and  muffled  in  a  cloak.  If  they  had  their 
own  control — if  you  could  see  their  faces — they 
would  be  altogether  different,  they  would  shine 
out  for  heroes  and  saints!  I  am  worse  than 
most ;  myself  is  more  overlaid  ;  my  excuse  is 
known  to  me  and  God.  But,  had  I  the  time,  I 
could  disclose  myself." 

"To  me  V  inquired  the  visitant. 

"To  you  before  all,"  returned  the  murderer. 
"I  supposed  you  were  intelligent.  I  thought — 
since  yon  exist — you  would  prove  a  reader  of  the 
lieart ;  and  yet  you  would  propose  to  judge  me  by 
my  acts  !  Think  of  it ;  my  acts  !  I  was  born  and 
I  have  lived  in  a  land  of  giants;  giants  have 
dragged  me  by  the  wrists  since  I  was  born  out  of 
my  mother — the  giants  of  Circumstance.  And 
jou  would  judge  me  by  my  acts  I    But  can  yoa 
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not  look  within  ?    Can  you  not  understand  that  "  No,"  Brtid  ho»  '' I  will  tako  nothing  at  your 

evil  is  hateful  to  nie  ?    Can  yon  not  see  within  hauds.    If  I  were  dying  of  thir&t,  and  it  was  yoiir 

me  the  clear  writinn;  of  conscience,  never  blurred  hand  tliat  put  the  pilcher  lo   my  lips,  I  sliaiiM 

by  any  willful  sophistry,  ivlthough  too  often  die-  find  the  courage  lo  refuse.     It   may  bo  ereduloii?, 

rei^urded  ?    Can  you  Jiot  read  lue  for  h  thing  tliat  but  I  will  do  nothiu''  to  coniitiit  invsclf  to  evil." 


surely  nuiBt  be  common  as  humanity — the  uinvill- 
iug  sinner  ?*' 

"All  this  ia  very  feelingly  expressed/"  was  liio 
reply,  *•  but  it  regards  mc  not.  Tlieso  jioiut.^  of 
consistency  nre  beyond  my  province,  an<l  I  care 


"  I  have  no  olijecliou  to  i\  deathbed  iT»(>rr. 
anco,*'  observod  tlio  xisitant. 

"Because  you  disbeliovo  itd  ofTicaey,  '  iOi-; 
Markht'ini. 

•*  I  do  not  sav  bo,"  returned  the  other  ;  ^  but  1 


not  in  tlie  least  by  what  cornpulai^in  you  nniy  have  look  on  ihoso  ^things  from  a  ilifTeronL  side,  nno 

been  dragged  away,  so  that  you  jiro  but  carried  in  when  the  life  ia  done  my  interest  falU.      The  man 

the  right  direction.     But  time  (lies  ;  the  servant  ha3  lived  to  serve  mo,  to  spread  hluuk  looks  nnde;j 

dehiySj  looking  in  the  faces  of  the  crowd  and  at  tlie  color  of  religion,  or  lu  sow  tares  iu  iho  wheat 

the  pictures  on  the  hoardiugs,  but  still  she  keeps  Held,  as  vou  do,  in  a  oour&e  of  weak  compliance 

moving  nearer;    and,  remember,   it  is  as  if  tlio  with  desire.     Now  that  he  draws  so   near  bis  d*-' 

gallows  itself  Wiia  striding    toward   yon  through  liverance,  he  can  add  but  one   act  of  service taj 

tlie  (^'lu'istMKis  streets  !     .Shall  I  help  you  —  1,  who  lopent,  to  die  smiling,  and   llina   to    build  np  ial 
know  all?     Shall   I  tell   you  where   to   lind   the  conlideuco  and  hope  t)ie  more  timorons  of  inv  stir- 
money  ?*'  viviug  followers.     I  am  not  so    hard  a  master. 
."  For  what  price  ?"  asked  SEarkheim.  Try  me.     Accejit  my  help.     Pl^aso   yonrself  ii?i 

'*  I  oiler  you  the  service  for  a  Oiristmas  gift/'  life  as  yon  have  done  liifcherto  ;    jiloaso   yourselt 

returned  the  other.  more  amply,  ejiread  your  elbows  at    tiie   boftrd 

Muikheini  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  with  and  when  the  night  begins  to  fall   and   the  cnrv 


a  kind  of  bitter  triumph. 


tains  to  be  drawn,  1  tell  you,  for    your   greater 
comfort,  that  you  will   liiid  it  even  eiierj 
to   compound   your  quarrel    with  your 
consilience,  and   to  make    a    Iriickling 
peace  with  God.     I  cnuio  but  nov  from 
such  a  deuthheil,  and  tlio  room  Avas  full 
of    sincere   mourners,  listening   to  tli« 
amn's  last  wonls  ;  and  wlion   I  looked 
into  tlmt  faocj  which  had  been  set  as  u 
flint  against  mercy,  I  found   it  smilinj! 
with  hope." 

'*  And  do  you,  then,  suppose  mo  snck 


a  creature  ?"  asked  ^laikhiTinr 


Do 


A    KVCIi  WAS  TUnUST  INTO  THE  APKnTDIUC. 


you  think  I  have  no  more  generona  as- 
pirations than  to  sin  and  sin  and  sin, 
and,  at  the  last,  sneak  into  heaven? 
My  heart  rises  at  the  thought.  Is  tliid, 
then,  your  experience  of  nninkind  ?  or 
is  it  because  you  find  mo  wiih  led  haudd 
that  you  presume  such  baseness  ?  and 
is  this  crime  of  murder  indeed  so  ini- 
jjjous  as  to  dry  up  tlie  very  springs  of 
good  ?** 

*'  JIurder  is  to  me  no  special  cute- 
gory,"  replied  the  other,  *'  All  sins  are 
murder,  cvcu  as  all  life  is  war.  I  behold 
your  race,  like  starving  mariners  on  a 
raft,  ]>hicking  crusts  out  of  Iho  hands 
of  famine  and  feeding  on  each  others 
lives.  I  follow  sins  beyond  tho  moment 
of  their  acting  ;  I  find  iu  all  that  the 
last  couscquenee  is  death,  and,  to  my 
eyes,  the  pretty  maid  who  thwarts  her 
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mother  with  stirli  tiikiiig  grares  upon  ;i  qnea- 
tion  of  a  bftll  dripa  no  less  visibly  witli  luimuii 
goro  lliuii  eucli  a  munlerer  as  Tr'onrdclf.  Do  1  say 
tli:vt  I  follaiv  sii^s  ?  I  follow  viitnes  also;  they 
(lifTer  not  by  the  thickness  of  u  nail,  they  :ire  both 
scytlics  fur  the  rouping  aiiigol  of  Death.  Kvil,  for 
wiiich  I  live,  consists  not  iu  tictiou  but  iu  chanio- 
ter.  The  bad  man  is  dear  to  mo — not  Llio  bad 
ant,  wliose  fruite,  if  avo  coitld  follow  Lhcm  far 
enough  down  the  hurtling  catnraot  of  the  ages, 
miglit  yet  be  fonnd  more  blcflscd  than  those  of 
tlio  rarest  virtues  ;  and  it  is  not  because  you  liavc 
killed  a  dealer,  but  because  you  arc  Markheiiu, 
til  sit  I  otTer  to  forward  your  escape.*' 

''I  will  hiy  my  heart  open  to  yon,"  answered 
Jfarkheim.  *'  This  crime  ou  which  y«>u  find  me 
li  my  last.  On  n»y  way  to  it  I  have  learned 
many  lessons  ;  itself  is  a  lesson — a  momentous 
lesson,  Jlithorto  I  have  been  driven  with  revolt 
to  what  I  would  not ;  I  was  a  bond  slave  to  pov- 
erty, driven  and  scourged.  There  arc  robust  virt- 
ues that  can  stand  in  thcBc  temptations  ;  mine 
was  not  so.  I  bad  n.  tliirst  of  pleasure  ;  but  to- 
day, and  out  of  this  deed,  I  pluck  botli  warning 
nud  riches — both  the  power  anil  a  fresli  resolve 
to  be  myself.  I  become  in  all  things  a  free  actor 
iu  the  world  ;  I  begin  to  see  myself  all  changed, 
these  hands  tho  ngents  of  good,  this  heart  at 
peace.  Sometliing  comes  over  me  out  of  the 
past  ;  something  u(  what  I  have  dreamed  on  Sab- 
bath evenings  to  tlio  sound  of  the  church  organ, 
of  what  I  forecast  when  1  shed  tears  over  noble 
books,  or  talked,  an  innocent  child,  witli  my 
mother.  Tliere  lies  my  life  :  I  have  wandered  a 
few  years,  but  now  I  see  once  moro  my  city  of 
destination," 

*'  You  are  to  use  this  Jiiouey  on  tlie  iStock  Ex- 
change. I  I  hi  Ilk 'r*"  remarked  tho  visitor.  ''And 
there,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  have  already  lost  some 
thousands  ?" 

'*  Ah,"  said  Markheim,  ''but  this  time  I  have 
n  snro  thing  I*' 

'•This  time,  again,  yon  will  lose,"  replied  the 
visitor,  quietly. 

''Ah,  but  I  keep  back  ri»o  half  I"  cried  Jlark- 
licini. 

'*  That  also  you  will  lose,"  said  the  other, 

Tho  sweat  started  ou  Markheirn's  brow. 

"  Well,  then,  what  matter  ?"  Jio  exolaimcd. 
"  Say  it  be  h)8t — say  I  am  plunged  again  in  pov- 
erty— shall  one  part  of  me,  and  that  tlie  worse, 
eontinuo  until  the  end  to  overriile  the  better  ? 
Evil  and  good  run  strong  in  nu\  haling  nio  both 
ways.  I  do  not  love  tho  one  thing  ;  I  lovo  all.  I 
can  conceive  great  deeds,  renunciations,  martyr- 
doms ;  and,  though  I  be  falleu  to  fiuch  a  crime 
as  murder,  pity  is  no  stranger  to  my  thoughts.    I 


"Tire   SUiRP    NOTK    OK    TlIK   POOR   BELIi 
IIANO    TUaoCOH    TItK    UOL'SE." 

pity  the  poor  ;  who  knows  tlieir  trials  better  thau 
myself  ?  I  piiy  and  help  thorn  ;  I  prize  lovt? — I 
lovo  honest  laughter  ;  there  is  no  good  thing  nor 
true  tiling  on  earth  bat  1  love  it  from  my  heart. 
And  are  my  vices  only  to  direct  njy  life,  and  my 
virtues  to  lie  without  eHect,  like  some  passive 
lumber  of  the  mind  ?  Not  so;  good  also  is  a 
spring  of  acts/* 

But  the  vi(?itant  raised  his  finger. 

**  For  afx  and  thirty  years  that  you  have  been 
in  this  world,"  saitl  be,  '*  through  many  changes 
of  fortune  and  varieties  of  humor,  I  have  watched 
you  steadily  fall.  Fifteen  years  ago  you  would 
have  started  at  a  theft.  Only  tlueo  years  back 
you  would  have  blenclicd  at  the  mime  of  munler. 
Is  there  any  crime,  ia  there  any  cruelty  or  mean- 
ness, fro!n  which  yon  still  recoil  ? — five  years 
from  now  I  simll  detect  you  in  tho  act  !  Down- 
ward, downward  lies  your  way  ;  nor  can  anything 
but  death  avail  to  stop  you." 

**  It  is  true,"  Markheim  said,  hnskily,  "  I  have 
iu  somo  degree  complied  witli  evil.  But  it  is  so 
with  all :  the  very  saints,  in  the  mere  exercise  of 
living,  grow  less  dainty,  and  take  ou  the  tond  of 
their  surroundings.'* 

'*  I  will  propound  to  you  one  simple  question,'* 
said  the  ollu-r  ;  '*  and  as  you  answer,  I  shall  reiid 
to  you  your  moral  horoscope.  You  have  grov.ii 
in  many  things  more  lax — possibly  you  do  right 
to  bo  BO — and;  on  any  account,  it  is  the  same 
with  all  men  ;  but,  granting  that,  arc  yon  in  any 
one  particular,  however  trifling,  more  ditticult  to 
please  with  your  o;vu  conduct,  or  cio  you  go  in  all 
thiufTS  with  u  looser  rein  ?" 
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"  In  any  one  ?"  re}>eated  Markheim,  with  an  an- 
guish of  consideration.  "No,"  he  added,  with 
despair,  "  in  none  !    I  have  gone  down  in  all." 

"Then,"  said  the  visitor,  "content  yourself 
with  what  you  are,  for  you  will  never  change  ; 
and  the  words  of  your  {>art  on  this  stage  are  irrer- 
ocably  written  down." 

Markheim  stood  for  a  long  while  silent,  and 
indeed  it  was  the  visitor  who  first  broke  the 
silence. 

"That  being  so,"  he  said,  "shall  I  show  you 
the  money  ?" 

"  And  grace  ?"  cried  Markheim. 

"Hiive  you  not  tried  it  ?''  returned  the  other. 
"Two  or  three  years  ago  did  I  not  see  you  on 
the  platform  of  revival  meetings,  and  was  not 
your  voice  the  loudest  in  tlie  hyn»u  ?" 

"It  is  true,"  said  Markheim;  "and  I  see 
clearly  wh:it  remains  for  me  by  way  of  duty.  I 
thank  you  for  these  lessons  from  my  soul.  My 
eyes  are  opened,  aud  I  behold  myself  at  hist  for 
what  I  am." 

At  this  moment  the  sharp  note  of  tlie  door  bell 
rang  through  the  house  ;  and  the  visitant,  as 
though  this  were  some  concerted  signal  for  which 
he  hud  been  waiting,  changed  at  once  in  his  de- 
meanor. 

**  The  maid  !"  he  cried.  "She  has  returned, 
J13  I  forewarned  yon,  and  there  is  now  before  you 
one  more  difficult  passage.  Her  master,  you  must 
fifty,  is  ill  ;  you  must  let  her  in,  with  an  assured 
hut  rather  serious  countenance — no  smiles,  no 
overacting,  and  I  promise  you  success"!  Once  the 
girl  within,  and  the  door  closed,  the  same  dexter- 
ity that  has  already  rid  you  of  the  dealer  will 
relieve  you  of  this  last  danger  in  your  path. 
Thenceforward  you  have  the  whole  evening — the 
whole  nioflit,  if  needful — to  ransack  the  treasures 


of  the  house  and  to  make  good  your  safety.  This 
is  help  that  comes  to  you  with  the  mask  of  dan- 
ger. Up  !"  ho  cried  ;  "  up,  friend  ;  your  life 
hangs  trembling  in  the  scales.     Up,  and  act !" 

Markheim  steadily  regarded  his  counselor. 

"If  I  bo  condemned  to  evil  acts,"  lie  said, 
"there  is  still  one  door  of  freedom  o|>en — I  can 
cease  from  action.  If  ray  life  be  an  ill  thing  I 
can  lay  it  down.  Though  I  be,  as  you  8;iy  truly, 
at  the  beck  of  every  small  temptation,  I  can  yet, 
by  one  decisive  gesture,  place  myself  beyotid  the 
reach  of  all.  My  love  of  good  is  damned  to  bar- 
renness ;  it  may,  and  let  it  be  !  But  I  have  still 
my  hatred  of  evil  ;  aud  from  that,  to  your  galling 
disappointment,  yon  shall  see  that  I  can  draw 
both  energy  and  cm  rage." 

The  features  of  the  visitor  began  to  undergo  a 
wonderful  and  lovely  change  :  they  brightened 
and  softened  with  a  tender  triumph,  and,  even  as 
they  brightened,  faded  and  dislinined  ;  but  Mark- 
heim did  not  pau^^o  to  wateli  or  understand  the 
transformation.  He  opened-  the  door,  and  went 
downstairs  very  slowly,  thinking  to  himself.  His 
past  went  soberly  before  him  ;  he  beheld  it  as  it 
was,  nirly  and  strenuous  like  a  dream,  random 
as  chance-medlev — a  scene  of  defeat.  Life,  as  he 
thus  reviewed  it,  tempted  him  no  longer ;  but  on 
the  further  side  he  perceived  a  quiet  haven  for 
his  bark.  He  paused  in  the  passage,  and  looked 
into  the  shop,  where  the  candle  still  burned  by 
the  dead  body.  It  was  strangely  silent.  Thoughts 
of  the  dealer  swarmed  into  his  mind  ns  he  stood 
gazing ;  and  then  the  bell  once  more  broke  <mt 
into  impatient  clamor. 

He  confronted  the  maid  upon  the  threshold 
with  something  like  a  smile. 

"  You  had  better  go  for  the  police,"  said  he; 
"I  have  killed  your  master." 


A    POET'S   CHRISTMAS    IN    JUD/EA. 


Uv  Chari.rs  ED\VAki>  Barns. 


The  seven  w'ise  men  of  Islam  are  assembled. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  wide  mosaic  court  be- 
fore the  grand  Mosque  of  Omar  they  are  seated 
in  a  semicircle — beard-lengthened  faces,  calm  and 
severe,  types  of  the  prophet,  whose  vigorous, 
bronze  outlines  silhouette  against  the  warm  tones 
of  the  marble  portals  and  the  sculptured  lattice. 
Standing  before  them,  with  feet  nnsandaled  and 
his  youthful  countenance  crowned  with  a  turban 
of  azure,  the  young  poet  of  the  Faithful  faces  his 
stern  examiners.  Motionless,  with  his  two  hands 
clasping  before  him  a  spray  of  the  sacred  lily, 
there  is  a  strange  spiritual  illnmination  in  that 


portraiture  of  the  bard  of  the  wilderness,  wild- 
eyed  and  innoeent ;  a?id  there  is  a  tremor  in  the 
low,  suppliant  voice  as  he  salutes  the  wise  men  in 
the  name  of  Allah. 

"  0  men  of  the  true  faith,  what  will  ye  that  I  do 
to  prove  myself  worthy  to  be  named  your  psalm- 
ist ?    Command  me  !" 

Then  the  great  imaum  lifts  his  voice  like  the 
oracle. 

**  Thou  hast  come,  O  friend,  from  far  Beit  *Ur, 
and  art  the  son  of  a  people  renowned  through  all 
Islam  for  their  piety  aud  their  soldierly  seal. 
Thou  wouldst  be  our  poet ;  it  is  well.     But  thoa 
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miiBt  know,  0  bard,  that  the  religion  of  Allali  is 
the  creed  of  the  fighter.  That  he  who  wouh! 
merit  the  applause  of  sheilc  and  follower  must 
fire  their  hearts  with  the  zeal  of  the  warrior,  mnst 
etcep  their  souls  in  the  nnholy  blood  of  the 
ffiaour,  thrilling  their  inmost  lives  with  the 
poetry  of  the  sword  and  the  firelock.  Go  forth, 
then,  thou  chosen  of  Allah,  and  prove  thy  birtli- 
right  trne.  For  to-morrow  is  the  infidels'  feast 
day — even  that  which  is  called  Christmas.  Go, 
watcli  the  lieatlion  at  liia  feast,  then  retnrn  and 
let  loose  tliy  thunderbolt  in  their  scorn  and  de- 
rision, till  tlioir  very  toniple  walls  tremble.  So 
will  the  proplict  be  pleased,  and  send  one  of  his 
chosen  anirels  to  frnido  and  commend  thy  foot- 
Fteps  to  the  end  of  thy  days,  (to  forth,  0  bard 
of  Islam,  and  bo  the  voice  of  the  true  God  and 
of  Moluimmod,  His  prophet,  within  yon.  So 
bo  it !" 

Then  all  the  wise  men  arose,  and  spreading 
their  outer  garments  before  them,  faced  the  holy 
city  of  the  south,  and  fell  even  upon  their  fore- 
heads in  divine  trance — **  Allah-hu-akbar  !  AUah- 
hiVakbar!"  God  is  great.  And  the  snn  wont 
down  over  the  hilU  beyond  the  flowing  Kidron, 
even  while  the  holy  dervishes  were  rapt  in  prayer. 
And  it  was  Christinas  Eve  in  Judaea. 

There  wore  yet  but  two  bauds  of  crimson  along 
the  horizon  over  the  towers  of  Bethlehem  when 
the  young  Moslem  poet  arose  from  his  couch  and 
went  out  upon  the  terrace  to  pray.  The  voice  of 
the  city  was  as  yet  a  faint  murmuring  below  him, 
and  only  the  pilgrim  tents  beyond  the  Jnffa  Gate 
were  astir  with  life.  The  still  stars  of  heaven 
seemed  to  hang  low  in  the  clear  vault  above  him 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  in  morning  invocatioti,  as  if 
earth  were  indeed  nearer  paradise  than  was  her 
ancient  custom.  The  air  was  chill,  and  the  stones 
of  the  terrace  were  frostcn  to  the  feet  of  the  jieni- 
tent ;  and  as  he  swept  his  eyes  toward  Mecca 
there  was  a  shudder  in  the  calm  voice  which 
jirayed  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  for  valiance,  for 
words  of  fire,  for  poison  shafts  of  satire,  for  the 
cruelty  of  the  savage  and  the  persuasion  of  woman 
that  his  great  heroic  might  win  converts  to  Is- 
lam. Oh,  that  he  should  prove  his  birthright  ere 
the  sun  set  upon  the  infidels'  feast  day,  and  Allah 
be  glorified  in  his  achievement !  Tlien  he  arose, 
nursing  within  him  this  false  wrath,  this  labored 
malice,  and  so  descended  into  the  whirl  of  the 
solemn  city  of  Jerusalem,  framing  a  mocking 
prehide  as  he  passed. 

It  was  full  dawn,  and  the  glory  of  the  day  was 
come  as  the  young  psalmist  entered  the  beautiful 
city  of  Bethlehem  amid  the  peals  of  joyous  bells 
and  the  chants  of  the  praisegiving  pilgrims.  The 
scene  was  indeed  impressive,  and  many  a  time  the 


poet  paused  to  look  upon  some  group  of  striking 
interest,  listening  to  the  many  tongues  which 
nevertheless  spoke  the  same  tender  exultation. 
From  all  the  earth  were  the  pilgrims  assembled  : 
Greeks  from  beyond  the  iEgean ;  Russians  from 
beyond  the  Bospliorns  ;  ('opts  from  beyond  the 
desert,  and  Carmelites  from  beyoiu)  Galilee ; 
while  intermingling  there  were  the  women  of 
Bethlehem  with  their  strange  sad  beauty  more 
impressive  with  the  wreathing  head  veil,  like  so 
many  brides  on  the  day  of  their  nupliiihs.  Every- 
where were  joy,  h:ind  claspin^s  and  welcome,  and 
everywhere  those  faces  illnmined  with  a  celestial 
inner  light,  till  the  yontig  Moslem  began  to  won- 
der aloud  :  *■  Wiiat  manner  of  heatlieu  may  these 
he,  finding  sucii  peace  and  spiritual  exaltation 
from  strange  doctrinos?  Surely  Allah  mnst  be 
herp  !"  Tiion  he  passed  into  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  with  trembling  steins. 

If  the  narrow  streets  of  the  ancient  city  ap- 
peared to  him  like  long  wreaths  of  human  gar- 
lands in  the  morning  light,  wh:it  was  his  thought 
when  the  solemn  and  impressive  spell  of  the  holy 
sanctuary  burst  upon  the  stranger  heart  with  deep 
reverential  awakening  ?  The  colossal  naves,  all 
hung  with  priceless  golden  lamps  and  jeweled  of- 
ferings of  rich  penitents,  were  heavy  with  sweet 
incense ;  and  the  grand  organ  and  thousand- 
mouthed  chorus  sent  forth  peal  on  peal — deep 
cannouadings  of  melody.  Little  children  ran 
hither  and  thither,  terrified  with  the  austere 
pageant  of  praise,  and  the  Moslem  poet's  heart 
was  benumbed  with  the  surprises  of  this  Christ- 
mas jubilee — this  holy  outbursting  of  the  souls  of 
prince  and  peiistint  in  unison — and  he  marveled. 
He  forgot  all  his  resolves^forgot  that  he  was  sent 
hitlier  to  ecoff,  to  watch  the  imgan  giaour  at  his 
heathen  rices  that  he  might  fire  his  people  with 
his  scorn  of  the  Christian  on  his  holy  feast  day^, 
and  move  them  to  nggression.  Overmastered  by 
the  great  dream,  the  poet  turned  away  just  as  a 
priest  of  a  holy  order  touched  him. 

'*  I  perceive  that  you  are  not  one  of  us,  0 
stranger,"  the  latter  murmured.  **  Nevertheless, 
in  the  name  of  the  one  (iod  and  of  Ilim  thfs  day 
reborn  to  us,  I  bless  thee  !'* 

And  with  this  blessing  upon  him  from  an  ene- 
my's lips,  choking  with  a  great  fear,  the  young 
poet  stole  into  the  light  of  day,  and  with,  solemn 
footsteps  followed  down  the  highway  by  Rachel's 
Tomb  into  the  Valley  of  Rephaim  toward  Jerusa- 
lem. 

''  Oh,  what,  then,  was  this  religion  which  made 
men  so  far  forget  the  letter  in  the  spirit  of  the 
law  as  to  bless  a  Moslem  ?  Surely  Allah  must  be 
there  !"  And  that  tender  blessing  pricked  his 
heart  till  it  seemed  bleeding,  and  from  the  wound 
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A    POET'S  CHRISTMAS  IN  JUD^A, 


uU  Ills  malice  and  anpei- 
ity,  boni  of  the  flesh  and 
ripened  in  tlic  faith,  flow- 
ed awnv, 

For  all  thn.t  livelong  day 
ilie  young  poet  wandered 
nmoiig  tlio  liannts  of  tlio 
ii'joicing  Cbnetiau  alonjj 
the  Via  PoloroBa,  and 
everywliero  re-echoed  tlnit 
6  a  ni  o  exultation,  that 
Bamc  a  w  c  e  t  invocation, 
*'  Peace  on  earth,  good  '^ 
will     toward    men  !"      It 

was  cried  alond  from  the  Towor  of  David  to 
all  who  entered  at  the  Jaffa  Gate;  it  was  lisped 
even  by  tlio  little  leper  child  wlio30  blanched  face 
nptnrned  to  hlin  at  the  waysido  in  the  A'alloy  of 
Ilinnom  ;  it  came  in  thunders  of  music  Ihrougl 
the  incense-breathing  chancels  of  the  Churuh  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  the  poet  saw  represen- 
tatives of  six  hundred  niillionii  of  the  world's 
people  bound  up  in  its  sweet  and  simple  inspira- 
tion. It  was  written  upon  the  faces  of  priest  and 
])ea3ant  ns  the  poet  tarried  thoughtfully  in  the 
(.Jarden  of  (lethsenianc  nndcr  the  very  olives  of 
the  Christ's  place  of  prayer ;  by  the  Tomb  of 
Mary  ;  by  the  Ilock  of  the  Ascension  ;  and  tlieii, 
3re  the  day  was  far  gone,  the  young  poet  sat  upon 
a  ledge  at  the  sntuiuit;  of  tlie  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  pondered  long  upon  the  sweet  mystery  of  all 
ho  had  heard  and  seen.  Now  lie  turned  1uj>  eyes 
over  ihe  wilderness  toward  the  Dead  Sea  which 
lay  like  a  sleeping  babe  in  the  embrace  of  mount- 
ains, and  the  picture  repeated  the  blessing  tipoii 
bim.     Tlien  tenderly  ho  reviewed  ihc  sacrod  city 


ESTRAJiCE  TO   BETRLEHEM. 

across  the  Kidron,  majestic  and  aiisttM-c  upon  iU 
twelve-times  ruin,  and  it  spoke  of  a  presonco 
within  him  far,  far  beyond  the  mind  of  man. 
Then  the  young  poet  became  a  poet  in  very  truth 
— no  longer  the  poet  of  a  sect,  a  creed,  a  nation, 
a  clitne  ;  but  in  the  glory  of  that  Christmas  Day 
made  the  true  poet  of  Allah — the  world  poet,  and 
of  all  eternity,  0  glorious  reveal  men  t !  divino 
burst  of  celestial  light  into  the  heart  of  genius  ! 
IIo  was  no  longer  one  of  a  single  band,  but 
one  of  all  tlio  earth  ;  and  the  God  within  had 
trinmphed  over  all.  And  so,  even  there  upon  the 
>[onnt  of  Olives,  the  great  poet  poured  forth  his 
heorb'a  blood  into  numbers — ar,  even  till  the  s«t 
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of  stni  he  snt  in  solemn  tniviiil  with  the  great 
dream  within,  like  ono  iu  ti  trance  who  pcrceivca 
not  where  iht*  confines  of  eiirth  cml  ami  pnrjidise 
lieg^ins — the  inortal  merijiiig  the  inGnito.  Then 
:it  mill  of  night  of  that  eventful  \\:xy  of  the  Chris- 
tiiin  fiMst  lie  passcil  into  the  city  across  the  valley, 
murmnritjg,  again  and  again  :  "Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  nirn  I" 

At  high  noun  on  the  morrow  the  wise  men  of 
Islam  were  nssombled  tit  tlie  fountain  side  before 
the  Uonic  of  the  Kook,  which  ia  called  Kubbet 
e3-Sukhrali.  By  the  Gate  of  the  Ciiain  the  poet 
imw  entered  into  tlieir  midst.  Hiilnting  :  '^Aliaii 
be  with  yon,  O  wise  nion  of  the  faith  I  Here, 
then,  is  the  work  which  I  pray  shall  make  mo 
worthy  to  cliam])ion  not  only  the  creed  of  the 
3»(»ble  KnraJi,  but  of  ;dl  that  ia  good  and  acceptn- 
IjIb  in  the  sight  of  the  true  Ciod  who  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons  I'' 

Then  the  wi^  men  looked  aghast,  and  raised 
tliuir  Imnds  to  heaven. 

'*  III!  bhisphcmeth  !'■  said  one. 

'*  Head  I'*  commanded  the  chief  dervish. 

Then  the  young  ]>oet  drew  fortii  his  scroll,  and 
read,  in  a  loml,  fearles*:  voice  :  **  In  the  mvme  of 
the  true  <Jod.  'Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towurd 


men  I'"''  Then  lie  read  on  and  on  till  a  tumult 
arose  before  him,  at  first  like  the  angry  sea  beat- 
inij  upon  breakers  afar,  at  last  like  a  thunderbolt 
of  wrath  burst  n]>on  him. 

•* Hold  I"  they  cried.  *' IHlasplicmcr  I  thou  art 
an  ai>ostate.  Those  are  not  the  words  of  n  trno 
3\Ioslem,     By  Allah,  art  thott  turned  Christian  I" 

Then  the  poet  raised  his  hand,  and  spake 
again  :  *•  Peace  bo  with  you  I  O  men  of  Islam, 
learpi  tliis  ;  that  I  am  not  of  the  faith  loss,  bnt  of 
Allah  more.  That  I  am  not  of  the  creed  less,  but 
of  the  spirit  more.  The  true  (tod  hath  lifted  :i 
veil,  aud  I  see  what  alone  tlie  truly  great  of  earth 
may  see— the  eternity  of  truth,  the  perfection  of 
Allah's  ways  through  nil  the  vicissitudes  of  chang- 
ing and  mntable  creeds,  and  the  divine,  vast,  eml- 
h'53  brotherhood  of  man  !" 

Then  the  whc  men  arose  in  their  wrath,  and 
called  him  **  lliasphcmer  !  changeling  I  Christian 
and  dog  I"  atid  they  spat  upon  him.  Then,  eix" 
ho  could  speak  again,  one  made  bold  and  smote 
liiin  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  the*  others 
followed  with  stones  and  the  sword;  and  bo  the 
great  poet  fell  with  that  larger  prayer  npon  his 
lips— fell  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds.  Then 
his  mangled    body,  after   they  had  dipped    tboir 
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A    VISION  IN  BAXTER  BAY. 


hands  in  bia  blood,  was  carried  to  the  edge  of  the 
great  wall,  and,  together  with  the  work  of  bia 
hand  and  heart,  thrown  down  into  the  Yale  of  the 
Kidron  to  tho  jackals.  And  the  pilgrims,  passing 
down  from  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  found  him 


there  and  gave  bira  burial,  preeerring  his  message 
to  be  Bcattei-ed  broadcast  in  a  hundred  tongues 
over  all  the  world.  And  it  is  extant  this  day,  be- 
ginning and  ending  with  the  Christmas  invoca- 
tion, *'  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men  V 


A  VISION    IN    BAXTER   BAY. 


By  Victob  Speer. 


Baxter  Bay  was  deserted.  The  lone  lamp- 
light near  Leonard  Street  sputtered  and  flickered 
as  though  chafing  under  its  solitude.  From  the 
entrance  of  battle-marked  and  brick-strewn  Bot- 
tle Alley  emerged  a  small,  ragged  figure,  clothed 
in  a  pair  of  tattered  trousers  \yhicli  entirely  cov- 
ered bis  feet,  and  in  an  old  swallowtail  coat  which 
swept  the  ground  as  its  wearer  crossed  the  Bay. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  street  lamp  the  'figure 
paused,  leaned  against  tlie  lamppost  and  began 
to  whistle  the  opening  bars  of  a  quaint  mazurka. 
As  the  whistle  died  away  he  crushed  his  soft  hat 
into  a  miniature  pillow,  laid  it  on  the  pavement 
and  stretched  full  length  beside  it.  Full  five 
minutes  lie  lay  there,  silent  and  motionless.  Sud- 
denly, soft  and  low,  the  notes  of  a  Spanish  fan- 
dango were  heard  across  the  way.  The  figure  on 
the  pavement  raised  on  its  elbow  and  listened. 
Then  it  joined  in  tlie  tune  and  waited.  A  secoiul 
figure,  smaller,  more  ragged  and  more  worn  than 
the  first,  slipped  across  the  street  and  lay  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  crumpled  hat. 

**  Where  wuz  yuh,  cully  ?"  asked  the  first  fig- 
ure., without  glancing  around. 

**  To  de  mission,''  was  the  reply. 

"  Wuz  it  any  good  T* 

*'  Do  moosio  wuz  de  same,  an  de  gang  wuz  de 
same,  an  all  wuz  de  same  but  a  woman.'' 

"Eh  T'  grunted  the  other,  rolling  over  on  liis 
side  and  staring  hard  at  the  speaker. 

"  Straight,  Funky,  an  she  wuz  outer  sight.  She 
didn  say  dat  we  wuz  dead  skins,  an  dat  she  wuz 
tipped  off  for  heaven,  but  she  jes  come  right  out 
in  de  middle  of  de  room  an  sez :  *  Men,  wo  all 
kicks  over  de  traces  an  flies  de  coop  sometimes, 
but  de  Boss  is  alius  ready  ter  take  us  bock.'  Den 
siie  told  a  story.  * 

"Dere  wuz  a  boy,  she  sez,  an  he  lived  away 
outen  it.  He  never  seed  anyone  bnt  his  fader  an 
mudder.  She  sez  dey  never  told  him  nnttin,  an 
one  day  he^veut  out  in  de  street  in  Afriky  an  hiy 
down.  De  sun  wnz  sleepin,  an  de  moon  bed  jes 
got  outer  bed  wid  de  stars,  an  dey  wnz  laugbin  ez 
ef  dere  wuz  a  good  joke.   De  boy  seed  dem  langhin, 

•  "  Story  of  au  iVfricaa  Fiirm,"  by  Olive  Shreiuer. 


an  he  tinks,  '  Who  made  yer  ?'    Den  he  looks 

roun  again,  an  he  sees  de  birds  or  de  night  hawks 
a-flyin  an  a-bein  fly,  an  be  tinks,  '  Who  made 
yer  ?'  Den  he  seed  de  mountains  an  de  rivers, 
one  a-scowlin,  de  udder  laughin  ripplin  langhs, 
sez  de  woman,  an  he  tinks,  '  Who  made  jer  ?* 
Last  he  opens  both  his  peepers  an  seed  dem  all  at 
once,  an  he  tinks,  '  Who  made  yer  ?  Where  did 
yer  all  come  from  ?' 

"  An  ez  he  tought  all  uv  a  snddint  de  lightnin 
an  de  tunder  got  a-goiu,  an  de  boy  tought,  '  No 
one  down  here  ever  made  dat !'  So  he  goes  to  his 
fader  an  sez,  *  Pop,  where  did  all  dis  flimfiammiu 
come  from  ?' 

"  De  old  man  laughed,  an  sez,  'Boy,  in  anutl- 
der  country  de  men  is  all  dead  white.  Dey  takes 
dat  lightnin  an  dey  ketches  it  wid  an  iron  pole. 
Dey  flies  kites  an  chases  it  down  de  kite  string. 
Dey  takes  dat  tunder  au  puts  it  inter  cannon  au 
shoots  it  aronn.  Dey  rnns  deni  rivers  troo  stone 
gutters  and  puts  iron  liorses  troo  dem  mountains. 
Do  wimmen  wears  deui  birds  on  deir  hats.  Dey 
runs  everyting,  an  dey  makes  new  ones  when  do 
old  ones  rui»s  out.' 

**  An  de  kid  took  dat  all  in,  and  ho  goc^  out 
again  au  lays  down,  wid  de  grass  a-whisporiu  in 
his  ears  and  de  snakes  a-glidin  over  de  whimper- 
ers, an  looks  it  all  over.  An  a  toad  comes  an 
jumps  up  on  his  face " 

**  Did  it  give  him  warts  V*  interrupted  Punky, 
who  had  listened  with  open  mouth. 

''  She  didn  say.  But  de  kid  looks  at  de  toad 
an  scratches  its  back,  den  goes  ter  his  fader,  au 
sez,  '  Pop,  wat  does  dey  do  wid  de  toads  T 

"  '  Dey  eats  deir  legs,' sez  de«M  man. 

*'  De  kid  goes  back  an  sees  a  squirrel.  Den  he 
asks  de  old  man  ef  dey  eats  dat,  too.  'One  man 
shoots  it  on  de  mountain  wid  de  tunder,'  sez  his 
fader,  'an  sells  it  ter  anudder  man,  who  sez  ho 
shot  it,  and  who  eats  de  body  and  pnts  de  skin  ou 


de  wimmen's  clothes.' 


^^■ 


V  '  Wat  kind  is  dose  men  ?*  askjjpde  kid. 
'<  *  Boy,  dey  is  dead  fly,'  sez  de^bld  mui. 
**  De  woman  sez  de  kid  went-ont  an  lay  down, 
and  he  tought  dat  if  dose  white  men  far  away 
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matlo  nil  liem  tings  dey  wiiz  party  nigh  in  it. 
Deii  hia  fiuler  told  him  (ley  tuul  one  Mim  who 
wn»  Bij^  Man,  and  de  kid  sex  ter  himself,  *Diit 
Man  makes  all  dese  tinaja  for  de  rest.  uvem.  An 
He  ia  a  good  Man/ses  do  kid, '  fer  He  never  kills, 
lie  jea  nmkea.' 

**  Well,  do  woman  soz  dat  do  kid  pictered  tor 
himself  wat  do  Big  Man  looked  like,  an  ho  kep 
askiu  fer  Him  ter  come  hid  way.  An  at  \\\.^t  orio 
day  a  man  come.  Ue  looked  like  de  kid  s  '  mindV 
eye  Man,'  ez  she  sez,  and  de  kid  went  np  ter  liim 
an  aez  :  '  Air  yer  de  Got!  V  An  de  man  laughed. 
Deu  he  told  de  kid  ter  rnn  some  errands  for  him. 
De  kid  ran  dem,  an  when  ho  como  buck  de  man 
Bez,  'Yer  wnz  too  slow/  an  he  kicked  do  kid. 
\)v\\  de  kid  went  out  and  lay  down  fer  de  hiat 
time.  He  felt  his  body  where  it  was  sore  an 
bleedin,  uii  he  tonght  uv  de  broken  jiieces  nv  his 
picter  uv  de  Goil,  an  ho  sez  :  *  Dero  is  no  God  !' 

'*  When  de  woman  ^ot  Ler  dat  she  tilled  her  eyes 
wid  water  an  soz,  in  a  low  voice  :  *  Dat  poor  boy 
died  dere  wid  dem  words  in  his  mouth.  An  wuz 
he  not  jnssified  ?* " 

"  Wat  wuz  she  drivin  at  ?"  asked  Puiiky. 

"  Why,  she  means  dat  we  una,  you  and  me,  ia 
two  uv  de  people  wat  razoos  de  tunder,  fools  wid 
de  litchtnin,  an  jnits  bird  feathers  on  wimmeu's 
hats." 

"Yawp,"  said  I'unky. 


"  But  she's  deiul  atraight,  Pnuky,^  said  the 
speaker.  *^  She  eez  ez  how  you  an  me  are  like 
diLt  hoy.  AVo  oughter  lie  right  here  an  tink  like 
dat  kid  about  a  eountry  where  evcryting  is  beau- 
tiful, an  where  de  Big  Man  won't  kick  us,  an  won't 
send  US  on  errands  an  cufT  ua  when  we  loafs 
aroun." 

•*  Wat's  de  matter  wid  ns  a-layin  here,  den/' 
said  Punky»  *'an  seein  ef  wo  kin  find  out  anyting 
about  Him  by  linking  like  de  kid  in  Afrikydid  ?" 

Sido  by  side  the  two  figures  lay  on  the  pave- 
ment waiting  for  some  mariifestatiou  of  the  pres- 
ence and  power  of  the  Deity,  who  to  them  was  a 
mysterious  Man.  The  minutes  slipped  by  and 
the  hours  passed.  Still  no  si^n  caine  to  the 
watchers  on  the  cold  stones.  Finally  they  slept. 
Both  heads  sought  tlie  ragged  cap  to  make  their 
resting  ei^sier.  In  their  dreams  they  saw  the  open 
[Ktrtals  of  the  G)*eat  Beyond.  In  the  halls  of  the 
Hereafter  they  beheld  the  boy  of  Africa.  Punky 
moved  uneasily  and  crept  close  to  his  companion. 
Nibsy  muttered,  and  drew  nearer  to  hii  friend. 
At  last,  half  awake,  Punky  spoke, 

•'Nibsy,  pard/*  he  &iid,  'Sle  woman  wuz  right. 
Dere  is  a  Big  .Man.     I  seed  Iliui,  an  He's  good." 

'*Dat'8  true,  Punky,"  was  the  re|dy ;  *' I  seed 
Him,  too.  An  standiii  near  Him.  wid  a  smile  on 
his  fare,  wuz  de  kid  from  Afriky  a-beekonin  us 
oz  ef  ter  say,  *  Come  wid  me  an  yer  kin  sleep.' " 


THE    NEXT    GREAT    ANNIVERSARY, 

Uy  Chaki.rs  H.  Craxoau.. 
The  400th  aiinivei^sary  of  the  first  landin^^  of    the  Subtre;isury  in  Wall  Street.  New  York  city, 


Clinatopher  Columbus  in  America  has  gone  by, 
and  restless  Time  is  speeding  onward  to  the  next 
great  date  of  the  future.  The  centennial  of  the 
Declaration  came  and  went,  and  left  to  the  coun- 
try the  lessons  and  memories  of  a  grand  revival  uf 


a  bronze  heroic  statue  of  our  first  chief  n>agis- 
trate,  rostin^  on  the  historic  spot  where  he  took 
the  oath  of  office.  As  an  expression  of  the  hour 
there  sprang  np^  also,  in  due  time,  a  memorial 
arch,    Bpainiing    Fiftli     Avenno    at   Wjishiugton 


national  loyalty  and  pride»  the   fruits  of  a  great    Square,  a  most  graceful  and  eloquent  architect- 
exposition  at  Phihulel[dna,  a  memorial  art  build-     uml  tribute. 


iiig  there»  and  other  substantial  mouumetits  el.^o- 
where.  A  wider  culture,  a  stronger  patriotism,. i 
greater  appreciation  of  our  achievements  ancl  re- 
sources, and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  our  faults  or 
nee<l8,  may  be  traiieil  to  the  exiuhition  of  187G. 

April  30ch,  1889,  camo  and  stamped  more 
deeply  on  the  popular  liearL  the  Tirtues  and  the 
fame  of  the  first  President,  brushing  away  the 
clonds  that  will  gather  around  beings  half  deified 


The  Columbus  quadri-centenniai.  in  October, 
ISf^,  was  marked  by  Another,  or  rather  several, 
imposing  pagearitei.  A  statuu  to  the  great  dis* 
crvercr  was  erected  in  this  city,  another  beautifitl 
arch  adorned  the  jtinction  of  Fiftli  Avenue  and 
Central  Park,  ami  the  lessons  and  emotions  of 
the  h(uir  were  embodied  arul  embalmed  in  ora- 
tory,' p(»otry  and  music.  The  infiueuce  of  the 
great  Chioago  Exposition,  just  closed,  will  bcTjist 


in  hidtory.  and  showing  ns  again  the  great  human  and  world-wide.    .Civilized  mankind  may  be  said 

heart  of  Wushirigtou.      The  anniversary  passed,  to  be  in  the  aggroeate  far  wiser  and  more  cosmo- 

and  left  us  memories  of  a  nuignitlcent.  parade  and  poliiiin  at  the  end  of  180.3  than  they  were  at  the 

a  noble  oration,  itnd  it  also  placed  on  the  steps  of  begiuuitig.     The  uew  methods,  new  ideas,  new 
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resonrces  displayed  have  kindled  tii  active  bruins 
new  cnterpriees,  and  given  the  world  a  new  start 
in  the  march  of  piogresii. 

And  wliat  next?  It  takes  a  number  of  yeaid 
to  prepare  for  any  grand  n:vlionul  or  internalioMBl 
ohsorvance.  And  when  the  occasion  calls  for  an 
unusual  and  peculiar  celebration  people  may  well 
ponder  for  motaha  and  years  how  the  uTiniversary 
shall  he  marked.  The  next  great  aniuversary  of 
a  centennial  interest  is  that  whicli  c^nimemoratcs 
the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Doubtless  the 
world  will  not  let  the  1900th  anniversary  of 
Christmas  pass  without  some  suitable  and  sig- 
niUcunt  observance.  Some,  jierhaps.  will  look 
for  unusual,  supernatural  signs  in  the  eky  or 
elsewhere,  marking  another  cycle  of  the  Christian 
era.  There  nmy  he  such  signs,  bui  meanwliiie 
there  are  always  divine  eigns  to  Ihoso  who  will 
li>ok  for  them.     '*  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.'' 

llow  should  the  world  eelobnUe  the  year,  the 
f'hriatmiis  Day  of  1000  A.  d,  ?  T^t  us  not  be  in 
hasle  to  answer.  Let  us  hope  that  the  world  will 
be,  as  far  as  may  be >  in  a  spirit  to  observe  this 
fiignifieant  year  in  the  most  sincere,  propter  and 
ri'verential  way.  May  no  war  jar  a  discord  in 
whnt&hr)nld  be  a  thankful  chorus  of  peace.  May 
the  nations  come  closer  together  in  fratermil 
spirit,  if  not  in  some  great  Peace  Congress,  with 


the  effect  that  wars  shall  afterward  be  fur  eftsier 
to  avert  than  to  incite.  May  there  bo  a  n^^w  Im- 
petus in  the  work  of  making  the  wu8lo  plmiea  of 
the  world  to  bloaiiom  and  fruit.  M.-iy  human 
hearts,  hearts  that  ever  necil  the  aid  of  hope  aud 
consolation,  find  new  strength  as  liiey  r.nrrcy  the 
triumpiis  of  the  many-centuries-tested  message  of 
Pcaoe  and  (lood  Will.  Whatever  be  the  public,  lUr 
national  or  international  observances  in  1900. 
c.ich  one  then  living  must  celebrate  the  passiug 
of  that  irniiressive  year  for  himself  in  liii  own 
heart.  Happy  fur  ull  who,  reaching  out  and  up- 
ward for  the  God  of  their  conscience  and  tli«ir 
ide:il.  of  inspiration  and  revelation*  of  history  arid 
present-day  reality,  can  believe  that  He  htM 
stitmprd  His  image,  the  sisjn  of  Ronship,  in  the 
heart  of  heartij  of  every  hnnian  bring.  Perhajw 
in  tlio  impressivoncss  of  the  next  great  annirer- 
sary  we  shall  see  more  fully  the  illumiaating 
power  of  that  message  that  lifts  tlie  veil  and  ban 
from  every  stranger  an<l  introduces  to  us  a 
brother !  Perhaps  then  we  shall  realize  IhnL 
brotherliood  under  the  fatherhood  of  God  is  a  fur 
higher  rehition  than  brotherhood  under  a  Lumnti 
father.  Perliaps  then  we  shall  actually  greet  all 
men  as  brothers.  Then,  when  we  wish  to  show 
gratitude  to  God,  to  servo  or  to  worship  Jlim,  (o 
do  good  in  His  name,  and  so  properly  celobruio 
tl»c  nineteenth  centennial  Christmas 
year,  wo  shall  remember  and  act  on 
that  living  message  :  "  Ev$n  an  ye  th 
it  nnlo  the  leant  of  these  my  brethtftt, 
ye  do  it  unto  ww." 


AT    THR    BROKEN    SHRINE    OF   APHRODITE. 

Kv  MAR^iAiiKT  SiiYMorR  Hall. 

I,  Elise  Gahniek,  being  in  torment,  fain  about,  crooning  to  herself,  twisting  lipr  fingers 
would  wri to  this  record  of  my  sin  and  agony  ere  together,  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  expanding  and 
iU  retribution  has  worked  eo  far  a?  to  carry  me  contracting  with  her  thoughta.  (Jriuhiully,  I  sup- 
beyond  all  commingling  willi  my  race.  Already  pose,  she  became  aware  of  this  scrutiny,  and  then 
tlic  darkness  is  closing  about  me  :  aht^ady  human  I  found  her  looking  at  mo  in  the  Barne  intent 
voices  arc  growing  faint  and  faraway,  but  I  am  way.  Once,  somehow,  1  caught  the  reflection  of 
not  yet  gone  utterly 
beyond     the     point       ^^^^^^^^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^iP  'j^hb^v? 

where  I  can  try  to 
reach  them  \Fith  my 
cries. 

I  have  seen,  in  tlie 
old  t!ampn  Santo  at 
I'isa,  the  delineations 
of  the  tortures  of  tiie 
lost.  They  were 
wrong,  those  ohi 
monks  w  h  o  "viewed 
those  scenes.  All  the 
pictures  are  wrong. 
Those  souls  are  work- 
ing out  tlieir  sentence. 
Some  time  the  bal- 
ance will  be  brougiit 
even  again,  tlio  jiain 
turn  to  peace  of  just- 
ice satisfied.  I,  with 
the  blue  ^gean  break- 
ing at  my  feet,  the 
misty  islands  of  the 
Cyclades  before  me, 
the  sun  and  ilowers 
about  mc,  know  far 
more  than  they. 

How  did  it  come 
abont  ?  How  did 
temptation  first  as- 
sail ?  C'onvent  bred, 
guarded  and  fenced 
about  with  care,  why 
was  I  drawn  by  such 
strange  desires  ami 
longings  ?  Was  it  a 
hidden  curse  of  race, 

or  came  it  from  contact  with  the  old  witch  woman  our  faces  together  in  the  mirror.  I  swear  tlie  look 
who  nursed   my  infancy?    None  of  the   others    in  our  eyes  was  the  same. 

had  an  inkling  of  her  profession — she  ha<l  nursed  At  last  I  discovered  that  there  were  times 
my  mother  and  sisters,  and  they  are  good  women  when,  while  all  the  household  Avcro  asleep,  she 
— it  was  only  I  who  differed.  crept  softly  away  into  the  night  without,  and  was 

How  I  first  divined  her  secret  I  cannot  tell  ;    gone  until  daybreak. 
there  must,  after  all,  have  been  some  tie  of  like-         *•  ^Vliy   does    mammy   go    into    the   woods   at 
ness  between  us.     I  remember,  as  a  little  child,     night  by  herself  ?'*  I  asked  one  day  of  one  of  the 
lying  and  watching — watching,  wliile  she  walked    other  servants. 
Vol.  XXX^Vl.,  Ko.  G— 44. 
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The  girl  held  a  tray  of  glasses,  and  she  dropped 
it  with  a  loud  crash. 

"'Fore  do  Lawd,  Miss  Elise,"  she  groaned,  lier 
face  ashy  with  terror,  "don't  rieber  talk  about 
(lem  f  ings  no  more,  honey  !  Don't  eben  t'ink 
*bont  'em  !" 

I  was  silent,  but  a  determination  took  posses- 
sion of  my  soul.  The  next  time  that  mammy 
went  on  one  of  those  nocturnal  wanderings  (in 
my  dreams  I  heard  it  that  the  call  had  come)  1 
rose,  flung  my  cloak  about  me  and  followed. 
She  went  swiftly  down  the  long  veranda  and  the 
broad  steps,  and  Moiselessly,  hiding  in  shadow,  I 
went  behind.  Past  the  garden,  past  the  hedge  of 
white  Cherokee  roaes,  deep,  deep  into  the  pines ; 
and  always  I  followed  in  my  bare  feet  And  from 
time  to  tiitt«  I  oould  see  bow  her  aspect  altered 
and  her  fortn  grew  more  erect.  In  the  lieart  of 
the  wood  there  was  a  small  cleared  apace,  and  in 
it  a  round  table  with  the  skull  of  a  child,  a  twisted 
rope,  some  charms  of  hoi-sehair  and  bone  such  as 
we  had  often  come  upon  in  drives  about  the  plan- 
tation. But  what  was  hidden  in  the  strangely 
marked  earthen  jar  I  could  not  see. 

As  mammy  came  out  into  the  clearing  from 
the  shadows  advanced  other  forms  to  meet  her. 
They  threw  something  iuto  a  brass  bi-asier.  A 
flame  sprang  up,  illuminating  the  scene,  and  I 
siaw  that  there  were  other  negroes,  some  of  whom 
I  knew,  and  one  or  two  Spaniards.  They  formed 
a  chain  aronnd  the  table,  and  circled  about,  sing- 
ing, in  a  strange  tongue,  some  air  with  high  wail- 
ing notes  that  chilled  the  blood.  As  it  went  on 
the  whirling  grew  faster  and  faster,  the  singing 
more  piercing.  Suddenly  mammy,  my  respectable 
old  nurse  whom  I  bad  always  seen  in  gowa  and 
turban,  burst  into  the  ring;  but  how  traus- 
formed  I  Mammy  turned  iuto  an  African  chief- 
tainess,  painted  like  a  veritable  savage,  a  feather 
crown  upon  her  head,  her  neck  hung  with  great 
necklaces  of  bones  and  teeth.  She  c;illed,  in  a 
high  shriek,  an  adjuration  to  some  one,  and,  as 
she  drew  near  the  tal'le,  from  the  earthen  jar 
a  liorrible,  fangod  head  rose  to  meet  her.  I  saw 
it  clearly  :  it  was  the  fer-de-Iance,  the  deadly 
serpent,  the  terror  of  our  islands.  Her  prayer 
suddenly  changed  into  a  yell  of  rage  and  alarm. 

"  Tiiere  is  one  too  many  !"  she  cried,  in  pafoi-'i, 
Vint  r  had  well  understood  it  ahvavs — "one  too 
many  !" 

*   Wilhbnt  a  moment  of   hesitation    I  bounded 
forth. 

"  1  am  here  !"  I  cried.     "Stand  back  !" 

W'hat  was  there  about  me  that  made  them  all 
obey  ?  r  wnis  a  mere  child.  They  conld  easily 
have  slaiu  me,  and  it  would  have  be«u  a  safe,  wise 
course  ;  but  they  crouched  and  cringed  before 


me,  even  mammy,  the  priestess,  acknowledj 
superior. 

Well,  it  was  not  the  only  one  of  those  s^ 
that  I  attended  ;  but  it  was  very  simple  and 
itive  magic  that  we  learned  in  that  ignora 
sembly  :  only  a  charm  or  two,  a  power  oyer  di 
a  few  spells  and  uses  of  herbs.  I  soon  weai 
it,  and  the  use  to  which  I  put  it  was,  I  sw< 
80  far  harmless.  To  cure  a  headache,  to 
trick  by  putting  a  governess  to  sleep  in  less 
vow  it  was  nothing  more,  though  the  knov 
was  i^easant.  By  day  and  outwardly  I 
quiet,  well-ordered  young  girl  growing  up, 
teachers,  ia  a  country  plantation  ;  but  I  hi 
power  and  my  subjects.  By  night  or  day  I 
rule  a  secnet  band  that  extended  far  beyond 
was  ever  dreamed — way  into  the  neighl 
islands.  Nay,  we  even  held,  from  time  to 
communication  with  distant,  mysterious  . 
itself. 

It  was  when  I  was  seventeen  that  fate  bej 
twist  my  thread  of  life.  There  was  a  tradit 
the  island  that  there  were  none  but  bea 
women  who  would  overwear  the  name  of  Ga 
I  followed  the  name,  and  grew  up  with  thi 
ness  of  my  race.  Indeed,  I  was  called  the  1 
est  of  them  all,  and  my  family  gloried  in  the 
I  was  good-tempered,  too ;  for  what  wjis  tl: 
of  struggling  or  contesting  when  everything 
to  me  without  effort  ?  I  held  a  power  that 
draw  anyone  to  my  allegiance,  yet  I  neede 
to  put  it  forth.  My  youth  and  beauty  and  c 
ness  were  mighty  in  themselves.  But  the  1 
home  failed  to  satisfy  me.  We.  were  not  a  i 
given  much  to  travel,  but  the  restlessness  i 
blood  drove  me  always,  atid  I  prevailed  upo 
father  to  take  me  away  that  I  might  joiirne 
and  see  the  world.  We  wandered  far  and  i 
we  went  to  Northern  countries,  and  for  the 
time  saw  the  marvels  of  the  ice  and  snow 
visited  strange  Eastern  lands  ;  then  we  ret 
our  steps  and  embarked  on  a  vessel  that  cfi 
us  about  upon  the  Mediterranean.  At  lai 
stopped  at  Athene.  It  was  there  I  met  the  U 
of  Antoniadis.  They  were  the  principal 
owners  of  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  There 
two  daughters,  lone  ^and  Helen,  who  were 
my  own  age.  Tliey  spoke  French  fluently, 
we  became  friends,  and  finally  they  asked  n 
go  with  them  for  a  visit  to  their  large  nietocl 
farm,  in  the  ^geati. 

My  father,  the  most  indulgent  of  men, 
deeply  interested  in  archaeology.  An  invih 
had  been  given  for  him  to  join  a  party  ol 
plorers  who  were  going  up  into  the  monntaii 
Oorfn  to  excavate.  It  was,  we  tbonght,  a  : 
nnate  thing  that  we  could  both  be  gratified. 
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he  left  tne  to  set  sail  with  mj  f rieuds.  A  vessel 
from  the  Pirasiis  took  us  aboard  aud  touched  at 
several  ports  before  our  own.  The  island  rose 
steep  and  beautiful  from  the  sea.  It  was  cut 
nearly  in  two  by  the  ocean,  and  on  either  hand 
stood  snow-capped  mountains,  with  white  marble 
quarries  and  buildings  gleaming  from  their  sides. 
The  little  town  was  built  in  terraces,  and  the 
houses  were  piled  one  .upon  anothur,  so  that  the 
roofs  of  one  tier  could  form  a  street  for  those 
above.  The  poorest  dwellings  were  ornamented 
with  precious  bits  of  Parian  marble.  On  either 
side  were  vineyards  and  orchards  where  olives  and 
figs  abounded.  To  the  right,  quarried  from  the 
solid  rock,  a  colossal  lion  crouched  and  guarded 
the  fort.  A  monastery,  Hagia  Marina,  with  a 
magnificent  ancient  Hellenic  tower,  was  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  strong  white  wine  for 
which  the  place  was  famous. 

Hordes  of  Albanians  greeted  us. 

*'  You  know  we  Greeks  are  a  democratic  race," 
said  lone,  as  they  clasped  our  hands  to  their 
hearts  and  the  old  men  aud  women  showered 
blessings  upon  us  in  a  voluble  stream,  wliile  our 
luggage  was  piled  into  a  cart  drawn  by  white 
oxen,  and  we  mounted  the  carriage  that  took  us 
to  the  great  white  house  on  the  hill  above. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  my  arrival  that 
I  met  my  destiny,  my  wildest  joy,  my  deepest 
cu  rse. 

"  You  will  see,"  they  said,  in  tlie  morning, 
'^our  friend  and  neighbor,  Zaucarol.  He  is  the 
great  man  of  our  next  island." 

The  youngest,  Helen,  said  nothing,  but  looked 
far  away,  over  the  ocean,  with  dreamy  eyes. 

We  had  planned  a  visit  to  one  of  the  temples 
that  abounded  in  the  island,  and  after  the  morn- 
ing coffee  we  mounted  our  horses  and  started. 
Our  road  wound  across  the  fields  aad  through  the 
hedges  of  aloo  and  of  acacia.  The  scent  of  the 
small  yellow  mimosa  balls  made  the  air  heavy 
with  perfuKC.  As  wo  went  higher  we  passed 
broad  patches  of  pink  and  white  cystus  atid  yel- 
low broom,  and  higher  still  grew  the  purple 
thyme.  At  noon  we  reached  our  resting  place, 
and  while  the  Albanians  made  ready  the  meal,  we 
wandered  about,  looking  through  the  white  arches 
framing  the  lovely  landscape,  and  admiring  the 
Ionic  columns  twined  round  with  purple  passion 
flower.  It  was  an  old  temple  to  the  Syrian  Aph- 
rodite. The  shrine  was  still  standing,  though  in 
ruins,  and  with  much  laughter  and  justing  they 
made  me  climb  into  it  and  wait  while  they 
crowned  me  with  myrtle  and  brought  flowers  to 
lay  at  my  feet. 

While  I  was  thus  raised  on  high  above  dull 
earth  tlrrough  the  arohea  aad  rows  of  brokeu 


columns  I  saw  approaching  the  form  of  a  man. 

Ah  me  I  although  he  brought  ray  eternal  curse, 
although  through  him  my  soul  is  forever  doome<]f 
not  even  now  can  my  heart  lose  the  remembrance. 
The  gods  came  thus  of  old,  and  wearing  such  a 
form.  Surely  the  old  fables  are  true,  and  some 
ancestry  of  deity  and  wood  nymph  had  left  this 
descendant !  He  came  slowly  on,  unseeing,  until 
he  was  near  at  hand.  Then  some  one  laughed, 
and  raising  his  eyes  suddenly,  they  met  my  own. 
He  stopped  with  a  startled  look. 

*'  Has  Aphrodite  come  again,''  he  said,  "  to^il 
her  vacant  shrine  ?" 

The  girls  came  forward.  "  It  is  our  new  friend, 
of  whom  we  wrote  you,"  they  said,  adding,  in  their 
pretty,  foreign  way  :  ''We  put  her  there  because 
it  was  the  only  worthy  spot  in  our  poor  estate." 
Then  the  father  and  mother  welcomed  him,  and 
all  were  warm  in  their  greetings  except  gentle 
little  Helen',  who  hung  back  and  blushed,  and 
smiled  shyly,  with  timid  joy  in  her  soft  eyes. 

All  .day  I  was  as  one  in  a  dream.  Whenever  I 
met  his  eyes  I  saw  in  them  the  wondering  look 
with  which  they  had  first  met  my  own,  and  I 
knew  that  mine  were  answering.  We  hardly 
spoke ;  we  never  touched  hands ;  yet,  all  the 
while,  from  one  to  the  other  was  passing  com- 
munication, and  one  soul  was  ever  calling  and 
qnustioning  the  other.  AVe  rode  back  at  sunset. 
Zaucarol  went  with  us.  Still  we  did  not  speak, 
and  still  each  heard  the  other. 

It  was  so  in  the  days  that  followed.  We  rarely 
addressed  one  another,  and  when  we  did  our 
words  were  commonplace ;  but  all  the  time  the 
chain  that  bound  us  grew  stronger,  dragged  us 
with  greater  force.  I  knew  that  he  struggled  and 
fought  against  it  with  all  his  power — that  there 
was  agony  to  him  in  the  thought  of  treachery  to 
the  tender  soul  to  whom  he  owed  fealty ;  and  by 
his  honest  effort  at  length  he  won  a  sort  of  vic- 
tory. His  passion  he  could  not  drown,  but  he 
would  hold  it  in  check.  At  no  matter  what  cost 
he  would  be  true  to  his  plighted  word  ;  he  would 
never  put  to  shame  the  heart  that  trusted  him. 
I  understood  this  in  a  wild  storm  of  rage  aud 
longing. 

For  I  never  fought  against  my  love — from  the 
first  moment  my  hopes,  my  happiness,  even  my 
chance  of  goodness,  lay  with  him.  For  his  sake  I 
could  have  changed  my  nature,  could  have  cast 
aside  dark  influences  and  redeemed  my  soul;  but  it 
was  not  to  be.  In  full  understanding  I  measured 
both  the  height  and  depth  of  love  and  its  hope- 
lessness. Tliere  was  no  way  out  of  it  for  either 
of  us — unless  she  made  one.  There  alone  lay  a 
chance.  What  if  she  would  break  the  vow — its/tg 
would  set  him  free  ?    Such  a  small  weak  creature 
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to  be  the  sovereign  of  onr  two  lordly  destinies  ! 
IJiit  the  mild  nature  was,  in  some  wavs,  stronger 
tlian  ours;  strong  with  the  greatest  of  powers — 
that  of  passivity.  Where  sharper  eyes  would 
have  seen  trouble  hera  were  nnclouded  by  a  speck 
of  doubt.  Having  once  given  and  trusted  all, 
there  was  no  room  for  suspicion  in  her  single- 
hearted,  simple  confidence. 

I  began  to  feel  despair,  and,  in  mental  struggle, 
to  dash  and  beat  against  her  as  against  a  rock. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  nightly  wrestlings  iu  the 
daTkncss,  at  the  time  when  most  the  powers  of 
evil  have  sway,  that  temptation  took  form.  Was 
it  possible  to  drive  the  pure  soul  away  from  its 
habitation  and  bring  to  my  aid  some  black  part- 
ner to  take  up  its  dwelling,  for  a  time,  beiiiiul 
those  blue  eyes,  to  speak  through  those  rosy  lips 
and  do  my  will  ?  I  remembered  those  mysteri- 
ous Scripture  texts,  that  had  always  fascinated 
me,  of  the  demoniac  possession — of  the  empty 
dwelling,  swept  and  garnished,  that  was  seized 
by  the  seven  wanderer.^.  The  Koran,  too,  had 
such  tales;  the  Sacred  Books  of  India  recorded' 
them. 

There  was  an  old  African  charm,  by  Avhich 
one  could  put  the  heart  of  a  cat  into  a  horse  or 
cow  and  cause  them  to  scratch  and  me^v.  I  had 
seen  it  tried,  and  I  began,  in  a  dull  way,  to  recall 
the  wavings  and  incantations.  I  was  not  then 
wholly  given  over  to  work  evil.  My  guardian 
angel  could  not  have  spread  his  wings  and  flown 
away,  baffled  and  defeated,  for  1  made  an  attempt 
to  put  by  the  thoughts.  Perhajis  if  I  had  gone 
away  and  hid  myself  from  liim  forever  I  might 
have  found  strength  to  suffer.  But  I  doubt;  it, 
for  I  was  never  one  to  whom  absence  made  a  dif- 
ference. His  soul  called  me,  his  eyes  drew  nic, 
absent  or  present  with  equal  might.  But  it  was  not 
BO  with  liim,  I  think.  At  la^t  he  began  to  make 
preparations  for  a  journey.  He  did  not  tell  me, 
but  I  knew  that  he  meant  it  to  last  until  I  should 
have  gone  home  and  have  put  the  mercifnl  ocean 
between  ns.  Like  the  sorely  beset  saints  of  old, 
he  was  going  into  the  desert  to  fight  against  sin. 

*'I  cannot  think,"  said  Helen  to  me,  sadly, 
**  why  Zancarol  is  going  to  Africa.  Ho  says  he 
wants  to  see  the  Great  Oasis,  and  he  has  written 
to  engage  his  camels  and  his  Arabs  to  meet  him 
somewhere  on  the  Kile.  He  says  ho  wants  to 
buy  me  jewels  from  a  Bedouin  sheik.  I  am  sure 
I  don't  want  them  at  such  a  piicc.  I  only  want 
himself."  She  added  this  last  so  tenderly  that 
roge  rmd  jealousy  filled  my  soul. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  'I'lie  steamer  that  was 
to  take  him  to  Egypt  would  sail  in  a  few  days. 
He  would  be  gone — forever.  Through  the  hours 
the  tem2)tation  grew  stronger  and  my  resistance 


weaker.  As  the  night  came  on  I  felt  the  affii 
of  the  dark  influence  more  and  more.  At  Lie 
left  them  sleeping  and  went  forth.  Not  a  i 
was  in  sight.  A  wind  was  etirring ;  the  gi 
surged,  and  the  pines  sighc<l  like  a  broken  lie: 
as  I  rushed  by.  On,  o?i  I  went,  with  flying  ft 
u})  through  the  hiila,  like  a  lost  soul  before 
blast,  until  I  saw  the  white,  roofless  tem 
gleaming  through  the  trees.  I  sprang  across 
broken  colnmns.  I  clinibetl  into  llie  vac 
shrine. 

''  Ve  dark  powers,"  I  called,  "Abriman,  Sat 
by  whatever  name  yonr  king  rules,  come  to 
call  !  I  yield — I  cast  off  all  other  allegian 
Nothing  but  love  is  worth  the  struggle.  1 
where  in  the  universe  lies  anything  to  comp 
with  that.  For  that  happiness  I  givo  oil  oth 
Let  me  have  but  that  and  take  all  else.*' 

No  voice  replied  ;  yet,  through  the  night,  U 
tlnit  somef/iiur/  spoke,  deep  down  in  my  soul,  a 
said,  "  We  arc  here."  I  whispered  my  plan.  Tl 
chuckled  softly  and  applauded,  those  dark  om 
it  was  worthy  of  the  greatest  of  them.  Thei 
threw  all  my  might  into  the  effort,  and  called 
Helen  to  come,  I  commanded  her  with  evi 
power  that  nature  had  given  mo  and  the  cr 
that  I  had  acquired.  It  Avas  a  hard  stmggl 
her  purity  was  almost  too  strong,  and  again  a 
again  I  Avas  on  the  point  of  giving  np.  Bat 
last  I  felt  a  weakening  of  the  resistance  tl 
was  warring  against  me,  and  I  knew  that  c 
was  yielding.  I  dragged  harder,  with  a  fii 
wrench  that  flung  mo  weak  and  wasted 
the  earth.  Had  she  held  out  one  second  lom 
she  must  have  Vion.  But  I  and  the  powerj 
evil  had  prevailed,  and,  in  a  soft  vision,  the  E< 
of  Helen  stood  before  me.  It  was  a  lovelv  thi 
— far  more  lovely  than  her  body.  It  plead 
mutely  for  mercy,  hut  I  had  none,  Somewbe 
in  tlic  eterniiies,  there  waited  eternal  bliss  i 
such  03  she  :  there  was  none  for  jne,  and  e 
could  Avell  afford  me  my  one  chance  of  tx*anstei 
earthly  joy. 

*'Soul  of  Helen,"  I  said,  '*go  hence  and  fin 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  some  base  body 
which  to  lie  imprisoned  until  the  final  resnrrc 
tion  when  each  shall  have  his  own.  Send  nie  ti 
spirit  that  now  inhabits  that  body,  that  I  ni; 
turn  it  to  my  purpose." 

She  was  gone.  Fleeter  than  light  or  thonj:' 
Ihc  soul  flies  on  its  errand.  Almost  before  tl 
words  were  uttered  T  knew  that  my  biddinn-  lu 
been  done. 

There  was  an  ugly  sight  in  the  place  of  thj 
bright  vision.  The  Tiling  laughed  and  jump^ 
about,  and  I  recognized  it.  It  was  tlio  sonl  < 
our  African  J.oulou,  the  lowest  and  worst  of  a 
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onr  negroes.  Even  to  me  there  was  a  moment  of 
repulsion  in  the  thought  of  the  fair  tenement 
that  was  to  be  desecrated  by  such  a  visitant.  But 
there  was  no  time  now  for  hesitation. 

"Yon  know  yonr  task/'I  told  it,  shortly;  "go 
and  do  it  V  and  the  horrible  object  was  gone.   - 

I  turned  my  steps  back  to  the  house.  The  stars 
were  still  hid  ;  not  a  breatli  of  air  was  stirring; 
the  trees  folded  tlieir  leaves  and  drew  buck  their 
branches  lest  they  should  touch  me  as  I  passed  : 
even  the  little  flowers  shut  their  hearts  against 
me  and  withheld  their  perfume.  But  though 
natnre  was  silent^  there  were  voices  all  around, 
voices  everywhere.  Some  wall  had  been  broken 
down  between  ns,  and  Iicre  they  were,  urging, 
threatening,  commanding  me  to  do  something. 
What  it  was!  could  not  understand,  only  the 
angry  mutterings  were  plain. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  cried.  "  What  would  you  have 
mc  do  ?"  But  only  the  fierce  calls  went  on,  still 
unintelligible. 

It  was  so  day  after  day  through  the  black  cloud 
that  had  settled  upon  the  house.  Ever  since  the 
morning  when  we  came  together  as  usual,  and  I 
saw  the  sly  soul  of  Loulou  gleaming,  with  malig- 
nant cunning,  from  behind  the  blue  eyes  of 
Helen  Antoniadis,  I  knew  what  was  in  store. 
Tiiey  could  not  understand  it,  poor  souls  !  They 
hid  their  thoughts  from  one  another,  and  each 
mourned  and  prayed  apart  over  the  horrible 
change  that  had  come  to  their  darling.  They 
thought  it  was  insanity,  and  as  every  day  the 
wicked,  low  spirit  contrived  some  new  way  to  put 
them  to  shame,  their  proud  heads  were  bowed 
down  in  the  very  dust.  And  he  for  whom  I  had 
done  this  deed— did  he  turn  to  me  ? 

1  think  the  remorse  for  his  own  undesigned 
fal^oncss  was  so  great  that  it  hid  somewhat  the 
evil  in  another  from  his  eyes.  But  it  was  too 
plain  for  any  disguise.  As  tho  day  came  for  his 
dopartiiro  I  saw  how  his  mind  was  tossed  about 
with  pain  and  wonder.  He  drew  her  away  from 
the  otliers  iiUo  a  shady  arbor  in  the  garden,  and 
I,  hiding  behind  tho  vines,  heard  their  conversa- 
tion. At  first  I  conld  only  hear  him,  questioning 
and  pleading,  and  could  catch  the  low  chuckle 
that  accompanied  the  reply.  Then  his  voice 
cliunged,  and  it  was  fraught  with  a  note  of  hor- 
ror.   At  last  I  conld  hear  his  words. 

'•Tell  me,"  he  said,  "what  has  wrought  tliis 
change  ?  That  yon  are  yourself  no  power  can 
make  me  believe;    I   luivo  looked  too  deep  into 


yonr  pure  and  innocent  soul.  Have  I  done  yon 
this  wrong  ?  Is  it  pain  that  I  have  caused — 
God  knows,  unwittingly — that  has  turned  your 
brain  ?'* 

I  pushed  aside  the  leaves  nntil  I  could  bcc  her 
face.     She  nodded  repeatedly,  grinning. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  "your  fault — all  yonr 
fault.  You  were  so  different,  and  I  could  not 
bear  it.  It  is  your  doing  that  I  am  like  this — yes, 
yonr  doing." 

My  brain  seemed  to  snap;  the  tricksy  spirit 
was  playing  me  false.  I  dashed  aside  the  leaves  ; 
I  broke  into  the  arbor.  I  hnrled  reproaches, 
threats,  I  know  not  what.  The  Thing  cowered, 
overcome;  but  beyond,  behind,  I  saw  his  face  like 
one  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Medusa  and 
had  been  forever  frozen  into  a  glare  of  horror. 
I  knelt  before  him  ;  I  bowed  my  head  to  the 
ground  ;  but  he  broke  from  me  and  fled.  I  heard 
his  steps  fleeing,  growing  fainter  and  fainter, 
farther  and  farther  away,  and  knew  that  even 
thus  was  fleeing  my  one,  my  only  hope — that  for 
which  I  had  bartered  my  soul. 

It  was  three  days  after  that  they  found  his  body 
on  the  shore  of  his  own  island  home,  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  from  which  he  had  leaped  and  found 
a  resting  place. 

There  were  feelings  once,  I  remember,  called 
remorse  and  repentance,  but  I  have  forgotten 
what  they  were  like. 

A  letter  has  come  to  me  from  home.  "  Such  a 
strange  thing  has  happened.  We  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  Loulou.  She,  who  used  to  be 
such  a  fiend  of  wickedness,  has  become  a  very 
angel.  The  other  negroes  look  upon  her  as  some- 
thing supernatural,  and  she  is  working  so  imucIl 
good  among  them." 

I  did  not  need  this  to  tell  me  how  my  plan  has 
worked.  Even  did  I  wish,  I  have  no  power  to 
change  things  now,  and  I  know  that  she  must  go 
on  bringing  good,  I  evil,  through  endless  cycles. 
But  I  little  heed.  Only  I  know  a  wild  rage  that 
I  gave  all  and  received  nothing.  I  was  fooled, 
fooled,  and  yet  truly  it  was  a  clever  trick.  We  evil 
spirits  cannot  force  a  way,  cannot  go  until  we  are 
called,  but  it  might  be  pleasant  to  help  in  a  sharp 
deed  snch  as  that.  Yes,  iho  voices  are  growing 
clearer — almost  I  can  understand  their  wicked 
promptings.  Kcw  desires,  new  impulses,  rise 
within  mc.  All  is  chunjrod,  all  good  is  gone. 
Only  this  line  I  leave  before  it  is  too  late — too 
late"! 
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'*  From  liinrls  of  snow  to  laiuls  of  sun  "  is  merely 
a  mutter  of  sixty  to  eighty  hoara' fiiiiliiig,  by  any 
one  of  half  a  (iozen  stiinuh  Olydo  line  steani- 
eliips  plying  between  Xew  York,  Charleston  and 
Jacksonville.  These  vessela,  built  for  the  coast- 
ing service,  and  commanded  by  a  class  of  fir»e» 
thoroD^hbred  eeanien,  of  wlioni  Captains  Joe^'pli 
McKco  and  II.  A.  Benrso  are  popular  types,  utToid 
tnoro  incident,  variety  and  general  picturesque- 
nees  in  a  three  days'  trip  than  the  average  traueat- 
lantic  voyage  doea  in  u  week- 

When  the  Cherokee  steamed  ont  from  beneatii 
the  looming  shadow  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  on 
a  Saturday  morning,  tho  4th  of  March  last,  it  waa 
in  a  wintry  blizzard  worthy  of  the  tniditiona  of 
the  Presidential  Inauguration  Day.  Snow  danced 
in  whirlwinds  down  the  East  River,  and  lay  a 
foot  deep  on  roof  antl  ground.  Departing  voyag- 
ers engaged  in  a  furious  snowball  buttle  with 
their  friends  on  the  dock,  trying  to  Boutbe  the 


pangs  of  separation  by  a  cheerful  "chng"  in  the 
eye  or  affectionate  icy  douche  down  the  neck. 
The  storm  steadily  increased  in  violence  as  wo 
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JACiuo»vn.La,  lookixo  west. 


igot  out  to  60(1.  All  Uuit  aftGriioou  nml  iiiglit  ^vt> 
scudded  down  the  Jersey  coust,  driven  by  n 
iLortlicr  that  iimdc  the  rounding  of  liattoraa,  Inter.. 
ftfcni  disgustingly  tiinio  euiling.  On  Sunday, 
however,  oflf  tho  Virginift  Capes,  nil  wixs  serouo 
ngnin,  the  temperature  having  ulrcatlyeo  farinod- 
onited  thftt  after-dinner  cigars  were  snioki'd  out 
on  deck,  mill  several  flirtations  got  under  way  to 
Ii'GWard  of  the  lifeboaU,  The  next  morning, 
^londay,  it  was  positively  balmy.  Xegrocs  basked 
ill  sunshine  on  tlio  steerage  hatchways,  and  eca- 
sick  ghosts  arose  from  what  they  had  believed  to 
be  tlieir  deatlibeds,  to  glide  into  the  dining  saloon 
and  ruveuoufily  attack  food.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon xvc  pasBcd  old  Fort  Sumter,  glidiug  smoothly 
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into  Charleston  harbor  and  llie  gates 
South,  It  seemed  the  New  York  8no« 
scarcely  melted  (»f!  our  docks,  yet  here  tlie  :, 
trees  and  lilacs  wi-re  iu  bloom,  utuI  robins  n 
the  live  oaks  on  l)»c  Ualtery.  Charb 
mucli  like  an  Italian  Hiviern  town,  lU{ 
an  unusually  violent  carthqmiko  shoiv 
it  bodily  thither,  it  would  not  appear  gn 
of  place. 

Wo  remain  over  night  at  Cliarleston, 
army  of  negroes  nnloiul  and   put   on  carj 
l)ondin»;  two-thirds  of  their  energv  in 
ing  "  Vo-heavc  1"  and  the  rumuinitig  th 
actual  heaving.     By  noun  wo   nre   o(x  agnli 
the  next  morning — third  day  from  Ni 
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not.  Porpoises  gambol  at  ihc  bows  ;  clouds  of  wildfowl 
rise  from  tho  reeds  ;  and  as  wo  get  further  up  tlie  stream 
nil  occasional  alligator  is  seen  astern,  wallowing  like  a 
Btrandcd  sea  serpent  in  the  swash. 

Jaoksonvillo,  named  for  General  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
first  Governor  of  Florida,  is  now  the  metropolis  of  tho 
State,  with  a  populatipn  of  30,000.  It  is  a  bustlin^^  (for 
the  South)  genport,  railroad  and  steamboat  centre,  and 
commercial  depot.  fSawmills  and  lumber  yards  prelude 
the  approach  to  it,  and  its  chief  architectural  monuments 
are  the  '■  mammoth"  hotels.  At  first  siglit  the  brond 
sunshine,  nios3-dra]>ed  oaks  and  uu  occasionul  Bour-oraiigo 
tree  starred  with  deceptive  ruddy-golden  fruit,  give  quite 
a  meridional  impression  ;  but  later,  after  tho  quaint 
Spanish  grace  of  St.  Augustine,  and  tlie  tropical  luxuri- 
ance of  tho  lower  Indian  Hivcr  and  Lake  Worth,  tho 
aspect  of  Jiicksonvillo  appears  relatively  Northern. 

Thirtv-seveu  miles  due  soutli  by  the  Jacksonville,  St. 
Augustine  and  Indian  IJiver  Railway,  througli  tho  nn- 
varied  wilderness  of  ]»ine3  and  ptthnetto  scrub,  and  then 
— St.  Auuustine,  with  the  siuldeu  macic  of  a  miracte. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  effect  of  enchant- 
ment. Tlie  aspect  of  tho  place  is  stti  gcnerhf  and  if  thoro 
is  a  sense  of  reminiscence  in  tlie  impresoion  awakened,  its 
association  refers  to  the  realm  of  romance  and  iniaj;ina- 
tion,  rather  than  to  any  actual  ecenc  previoufcly  visited  by 
the  traveler  up  and  down  this  mundane  spliere,  Through 
myrtle  and  orange  thickets,  where  the  mocking  birds  are 
singing,  wo  approach  that  bewildering  group  of  Man- 
rcsqiie  jialaoes,  whose  red  towers,  peail-gray  coquina  walla 
and  tiled  roofs,  are  ma&sed  in  bizarre  outline  against  a 
pure  sky.  The  court  of  lionor  is  a  tropical  maze  of 
p.alms,  aloes,  cactuses  and  water  jilants,  cooled  liy  the 
s]u*ay  of  frequent  fountains.  Tho  entrance  archway  in 
tho  Spanish  fa(;ade,  and  the  inner  court  to  which  it  opens, 
give  the  illuBion  of  tho  palace  of  tho  Moorish  kings,  at 
Si'ville.  'Tia  now  midsummer,  in  "a  land  where  it  seems 
always  afternoon."  Sauntering  under  the  t\vep  arcades, 
or  smoking  cigarettes  among  tho  rose  hiurel?,  are  gtiests 
and  sojourners,  a  ]dcturesquo  con»miMgling  of  varied 
types,  classes  and  nationalities,  "White  duck,  flanneU  and 
tennis  costumes  are  much  in  evidence,  in  Btriking  con- 
trast to  tho  heavy  wraps,  furs  and  overcoats  of  the  new 
arrivals  from  Boreal  clime.  With  tho  ladies,  a  flower  in 
the  hair  eerves  in  place  of  Ijeadgear,  as  commonly  as  in 
old  Seville,  Sometimes  the  high  Spanish  comb  ar»d  laco 
mantilla  arc  seen,  and  tho  sound  of  tho  CasMliun  ton^no 
is  appropriately  familiar  in  tho  pafioft  of  the  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  the  Alcazar.  As  the  day  declines,  the  sitkcu 
tent  of  heaven  that  roofa  this  Alliainbra  court  runs  llie 
scale  of  sunset  tints — orange,  rose,  gohl,  saffron,  sea  green 
— and  dusk  drops  like  a  quick  curtain.  Myriad  stars  in 
tho  sky  signal  myriad  electric  ligJita  below,  tho  latter 
twinkling  forth  in  tiny  globes  of  coloreil  glass,  like  gor- 
geous glowworms,  all  amongst  the  fountain  spravd  atid 
dripping  fnliage.  A  string  orchestra  strikes  np  in  a 
distant  parlor,  and  the  mocking  birds  carol  out  rcsponao 
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in  the  nmgriolifi  trees  ontsido,  IndofinaUlo  eeiisit- 
tion,  singiiltir  domain  of  beauty*  eiotiu  jrrace  of 
luxury!  It  la  not  Europef&iuEtill  letfs  \a  it  Ameri- 
can, acconling  to  any  hiLlierto  Hccoptc*!  notion. 
It  ia  uniquely — modem  St.  Angtiatine. 

The  old  town  itaelf  is  something  apart  from  all 
this,  tiiough  the  two  mutually  justify  and  nccotint 
for  one  another.  It  lies  on  a  eandy  ])eninsiilar 
etrip,  between  the  sluggish  8t.  Sebastian  and  the 
Matan^.aa  River,  or  lagoon,  which  constitutes  its 
harbor.  Beyond  the  latter,  to  seaward,  the  wooded 
fitrip  of  Anastasia  Island  stretches  out  a  protect- 
ing arm,  like  that  of  the  Lido  over  Venice.  The 
tall  lighthouse,  with  its  vertiginous  spiral  stripes, 
the  languid  salty  breeze,  and  tlio  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  at  the  font  of  tlie  sea  wall,  are  the  only 
indiculiona  of  the  immediute  neighborhood  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Beyond  the  northern  limit  of  the 
sea  wall  lies  the  hoary-looking  coquina  fortress 
which  tho  Spaniards  called  San  Marco,  and  the 
United  Slates  Governmont  rechriatoned  Fort 
Marion — a  picturesque  relic,  and  the  most  perfect 
Bpeoiinen  of  a  Vanban  military  castle  existing  on 
the  American  Continent.  This,  with  the  a<ljacent 
city  gates,  the  cathedral  and  the  monument  on 
the  Plaza  de  la  Coustitucion,  constitutes  the  chief 
palpable  reminder  of  the  Spanish  origin  of  St, 
Augustine  ;  though  the  impalpable  evideuccs  are 
all-pervading — in  the  architecture,  in  the  nomen- 
clature, in  the  very  manners  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants.  During  the  winter  season,  from  No- 
vember to  April,  the  presence  of  the  hotel  popu- 
lation, numbering  many  thousands,  essentially 
fashionable  and  pleasure-seeking,  brings  an  ele- 
ment of  cosmopolitan  animation,  which  the  an- 
cient town  assimilates  with  easy  Sonthern  grace. 
There  is  a  yacht  club,  too,  which  includes  among 
its  non-resident  members  two  or  three  hundred 
roving  aquatic  sportsmen  of  various  Northern  and 
Western  cities.  This  subtropical  rendezvous  pre- 
sents the  anomaly  of  a  "season  "  at  its  height  in 
the  mouths  when  iie  yachting  is  the  only  willing 
practicable  elsewhere.  The  climate  is  caressingly 
soft.  Judging  from  hasty  personal  com]>arison8, 
one  might  say  in  general  tliat  the  atmosphere  of 
St.  Augustine  in  March  ia  that  of  Nice  or  San 
RiMuo  in  Jnne.  "  Winter^*  in  Florida  is  scarcely 
more  than  an  astronomical  expression.  Native 
ideas  of  snow  there  are  of  the  vaguest,  and  "  the 
morning  there  were  ice  crystals  around  tho  fount- 
ain baaiu  "  an  occasion  marked  enough  to  date 
from. 

The  credit  for  tho  far-sighted  conception  and 
magnificent  execution  of  the  vast  scheme  for  the 
development  not  only  of  St.  Angnatine,  but  of  the 
entire  Indian  Hirer  region  and  eastern  coivst  of 
Florida,  belongs,  as  is  wtU  known,  to  Mr,  11.  M. 
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Flaglwr.  Tho  latest  ovidenco  of  this  gen 
alreiuly  well-justiliml  faith  in  tho  pre; 
future  of  the  Stale  of  hie  ndftptJon  is  ih 
crucolonial  nniusiun  which  ho  bus  bnilt 
own  I'caidcncc,  on  Valencia  Street,  ailjoi 
other  beautiful  archiu'ctuml  monninent 
morial  Frertbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Flagler's  i 
road,  the  Jacksonville,  St. Anj^rtist ine  and  In4 
River  line,  running  north  Hud  south  pnnillell 
the  Halifax  and  Indian  Rivere,  «U8  at  the  be 
ning  of  the  present  year  completed  as  far  as  R 
ledge,  a  distani^e  of  163  niilea  from  Jacksonv 
Eventually  it  will  be  extended  all  the  way  d 
the  coast,  to  Jupiter,  Ldike  Worth,  the  13 
glades  and  Biscayno  Bay,  whence  a  new  dl| 
cut  route  to  Cuba  will  doubtleaa  follow  in 
cou  rse. 

leaving  St.Angnstine,  on  tho  southwi 
we  plutige  immediately  into  that  mon 
wilderness  which,  extending-  along-  the  gro 
part  of  the  entire  line,  gives  to  the  passing  I 
way  traveler  the  impression  that  Florida  is 
vast  pine  forest,  with  an  unbroken  floor  of 
marshes  and  palmetto  scrub.  As  a  matter- 
the  route  on  hoih  sides  is  lined  with  fa; 
gardens  and  groves,  where  scientific  irrii 
has  made  the  shallow  but  ricli  black  soil,  witl{ 
substratum  of  clay,  blossom  like  a  minial 
Eden.  Ormond,  by  the  sea,  some  sixty  or  eevfl 
miles  south  of  St.  Augustine,  etimniarizes  ' 
charms  and  material  advantages  of  this  seel 
completely.  It  ia  a  winter-resort  tow- 
hotels  galore,  lying  upon  a  peninsula 
the  Atlantic  and  the  broad  lagoon  known 
Halifax  River.  Here  comes  in  also  the  T< 
one  of  the  finest  of  Florida  streams,  nasi 
throughout  the  whole  fifteen  or  twenty  inilet 
its  navigable  course  between  fair  rolling  lac 
under  flourishing  cultivation  as  farms  and  i 
dens,  and  dotted  with  orange  groves  and  persl 
mon  patches.  Along  tho  borders  coqiiina  bh 
alternate  with  jungle  strips,  and  pine  forests  w 
clumps  of  the  rare  double-headed  palniett 
and  white  herons,  egrets,  cranes  and  wil 
raise  a  fever  in  the  eportsman^s  blooil.  w 
fishing  is  equally  good — trout,  bass,  carvul 
occasionally  in  the  lagoon  the  forniidahle 
fish  and  the  game  tarpon.  Alligators  are  flus 
at  every  bend,  in  the  upper  river.  Far  from  | 
ing  in  danger  of  extinction,  this  mail-coai 
saurian  seems  to  increase  and  multiply,  even' 
these  comparatively  settled  and  nitich-luuited  I 
gions.  Further  south  the 'gators  literally  swar 
and  they  have  by  no  means  degenerated  in  at 
and  ferocity.  At  Ilockledge  we  saw  u  live  i.taptj 
one  fifteen  feet  long,  and  the  skull  of  anoihj 
killed  not  long  since,  whose  length  had  be«u 
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enteen  foot  nnd  live 
ircig)it  over  1.000 
l^aiiiids.  Ttie  eknll 
:ilou6  weiglied  abont 
eixtj  pounds,  iind  its 
juw8  held  eighty 
very  wicked-looking 
teeth. 

Tlie  opposite  ex- 
tremt)  of  the  eaufian 
list  ill  Florida  is  the 
slender  little  Anolis 
lizard,  which  is  the 
American  repreaent- 
atire  of  the  fiibled 
chameleon.  These 
quaint  little  creat- 
ures, which  are  very 
nnmeroua  amongst 
the  trailing  moss 
and  upon  the  pal- 
metto shrubs,  are 
from  three  to  five 
inches  in  length, 
half  of  which  must 
be  credited  to  the 
strnng-nnt  prehen- 
sile tail.  In  the 
freedom  of  their  Tia- 
tivo  wilds  their  color 
is  usually  a  teijder 
green  ;  but  tl»o  in- 
stant the  creature  is 
caught  it  runs  the 
gamut  of  the  grays 
and  drabs,  and  (in- 
ally  settles  down  to 
a  sullen  reddish 
brown.  In  St.  Au- 
gustine and  Jack- 
sonville it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  a 
live  chameleon  with 
a  tiny  gold  ring  and 
chain  about  its  body, 
attached  to  a  lady's 
bodice,  the  dominat- 
ing shade  of  which 
it  gallantly  adopts 
as  its  color.  In  the 
Florida  Building  at 
the  World's  Fair  a 
consigfimentof  cha- 
meleons attracted 
attention,  and  eoores 
of  them  were  sold  aa 
novel  pets.     T  hey 
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will  live  and  flourish  through  a  Northern  winter, 
if  ktipt  ill  a  greenhouse  amongst  the  floweig,  or 
iu  uny  place  wliore  they  cau  liavo  warmth.  light 
and  moisture,  with  occasional  game  in  tho  way  of 
Hies  and  ini^ects. 

After  Ormond.  sevcnd  noted  centres — soch  aa 
Daytona^  the  '•  Fountain  City";  New  Smyrna,  thd 
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ancient  ;  Shiloh..  vrliere  the  bliio  expanse  of  tlio 
Imlian  Itivcr  first  imrolla  to  view  froni  tiie  cnr 
^vilKIo^v;  ami  Titusville,  tlio  Beat  of  Bievard 
County — arc  passed  before  we  come  to  the  pretty 
village  of  Cocoa,  wliicli  is  the  introduction  to  tlie 
famous  Rocklodgo  i-egion.  Tliis  ia  a  **  hammock," 
or  ridge,  some  four  miles  loDg,  lyiug  Along  the 


Sheltered  by  ita  windbreak  of  palmcttocs  and  for- 
est tr^cs  fringing  the  hummock  to  the  seiiwurd, 
lloirklodgc  ia  one  vjist  orange  grove,  the  most  lux- 
urmut  in  all  Florida.  Hidden  amongst  its  moss- 
hung  verdure  arc  a  number  of  hotels  of  the  host 
modern  type,  all  thronged  during  tlio  season, 
from  November  to  April.     There  are  also  two  ov 


swouuFianfNo  at  jupitbr  iki.bt. 

^cst  bank  of  the  Indian  Eiver,  embowered  in  tliree  hundred  dwelling  houses  and  cottages,  be- 

palms  and  orange  groves.     The  warm  breeze  tliat  longing  mostly  to  orange  growers,  some  of  whom 

drifts   \\\   at  the   car  windows  as  the   train   up-  inhal>it  the  place  all  tlio  year  round.     Oppofjite, 

|)roa(0ie8  is  heavy  wilh  perfume — the  perfume  of  to  the  eastward,  the  long  wooded  strip  of  Mer- 

waxcn-whito    orange    blossoms,    whose    doHcato  ritt's  Island  stretches  north  and  eonth  for  a  scorn 

fnowa    sprinkle   the   deep   volvet-grecn   of   trees  of  miles,  forming  an  outer  lagoon  known  as  the 

laden  nt  the  same  time  with  luscious  golden  fruit.  Banana  Hivcr — a  Doedalian  realm  of  coves,  bay- 
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otia  and  islets,  the  bauLt  of  tnyriml  wildfoul.  iu 
the  initUt  of  tliis  ialaiid  h  a  cry^tal-cletir  lake, 
ooiniecting  with  ihe  river  by  a  narrow  cuual,  us 
eucircliiig  shores  crowned  with  »  tropical  tAiigle 
of  rtiH^iioliiifi,  oaks,  palms  and  papaws.  Beyuiid 
lies  ttie  [ilucid  tlood  of  tlio  l^anana,  £(*paraU'd  by 
a  line  of  sand  from  the  loug  wash  of  the  ocean 
£11  rf. 

The  pleasure  of  Kockledge  is  dolcefar  menie : 
its  business  is  the  cnkivation  and  shipnitint  of 
onmyes  —  not  to  inention  lemons,  iiinenpplea, 
grape  frnit  and  guaviis.  A  grove  of  blooming  and 
bearing  trees,  twenty  years  old  (when  tlie  trunks 
are  from  three  to  six  inches  iu  diameter,  all  show- 
ing <1islinctly  near  the  ground  the  encircling 
ridge  vvhuro  the  swcct-oraiige  shoot  in  its  infancy 
was  grafted  upon  the  wild  stem),  is  a  sight  to 
awaken  Die  enthusiasm  of  tlie  most  6/fis0  traveler. 
'I'iie  liarvest  season  begins  in  December,  just  be- 
fore the  Christmus  holiijays,  and  l&sts  through 
■lannary,  February  and  well  into  March.  It  is  iu 
December  that  the  frnit  buyers, and  the  Northern 
proprietors  who  are  in  possession  of  more  than 
lialf  the  groves  of  Fh>rida,  ftit  southwjird  with  tlie 
niigraiing  birds.  Within  a  spare  of  ten  weeks 
some  tivo  or  six  million  boxes  of  oranges  arc  to  be 
picked,  packed  and  siiipped. 

AVhen  a  grove  is  to  be  picked  the  email  packing 


house  is  thrown  open  to  air,  and  tho  paekors  and 

pickers  tiro  in   tlieir  places  a^  soon  as  the  he»?y 
dew  IS  ol!   the  fruil.     Tho   pickers  are  provided 
with  strong  canvas  bags  which  they  sling  ovwr 
tlieir  shoulders,   a   pair   of  sharp  shears    and   a 
light  ladder.     Evfry  orange  is  clip(>o<l  oQ.  the  tre<e 
60  that  a  good  stem  is  k-ft  nlt-ached  to  the  frnit, 
and  these  are  dropped  carefully  into  the  cnuviia 
bugs.     Tho  iiglit  la^lders  do  not  injure  the  trees^ 
ami  very  few  branches  are  broken  in    the   opera- 
tion,    Wlion   the   hug  is  full   tho  picker  currier 
them  to  tho  packing  house  nud  dumps  them  CAre- 
fully  on   tlie  nuiin   heap,  the  russets  in  one  pile 
and  tlie  brights  in  another.     The  true  distincttoti 
between  tlieso  two  oranges,  the  bright  golden  yel- 
low-skinned and  the  dull  dark  russet,  is  not  gen- 
erally understood.      Some    i>eople   suppose    the 
ruBset  skin  to  t>o  the  distinctive  murk  of  ull  the 
fruit  of  tho  Indian  Uiver  ix*gion  ;  others  take  it 
ud  an  indication   of  inferiority.     Both   nf   iheoo 
suppositions  are  erroneous.     Brights  and  russeta 
do  usually  grow  on  separate  trees,  and   they  are 
ensily  kept  in  different  piles,  Btj  that  the  sorter 
does  not  have  much  trouble  in  separating  them. 
On  some  trees,  however,  there  are  both   brights 
and  russets,  and  these  have  to  be  separated  at  the 
]»at:king  house.     The  russets  are  considered   by 
boutherners  as  superior  frnit  to  tlie  brights,  and 
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this  fact  18  just  bfiginning  to  be  realized  by  North- 
ern consumers.  Formerly  the  brighta  sold  at 
good  prices  as  fancy  fruits,  while  the  russets 
brought  merely  a  nominal  ])ri('e  as  inferior  or- 
anges. The  so-called  russet  covering  is  caused  by 
a  small  fly  which  punctures  the  skin,  and  eventn- 
ally  hardens  and  f^oals  it  np  hermetically  so  that 
the  juice  cannot  escape.  Knssets  will  tlius  stand 
transportation  better  and  keep  longer,  and,  as 
the  flies  generally  select  the  sweetest  and  juiciest 
oranges,  they  are  superior  at  the  outset.  A  loBg 
wooden  trough,  placed  at  an  inclined  angle,  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  sorting  the  fruit.  At  in- 
tervals of  a  foot  a  round  hole  is  made  in  the  bot- 
tom of  this  trough  just  large  enough  to  permit  an 
orange  of  a  certain  size  to  fall  through  and  drop 
into  its  box  placed  underneath.  The  smallest 
sizes  begin  flrst,  and  all  the  small  oranges  are 
caught  as  they  try  to  pass  the  hole.  It  takes 
on  an  average  2:^0  of  these  oranges  to  fill  a  box, 
and,  tliongli  the  box  is  labeled  with  this  number, 
no  one  ever  stops  to  count  the  actual  number  of 
golden  fruits  that  complete  it.  As  the  oranges 
roll  down  the  trough  the  next  hole  is  reached, 
and  every  one  that  will  drop  through  this  aper- 
ture goes  to  make  np  the  box  that  is  marked  **  300 
Brights,"  "Rtissets,"  orsiinply  "Indian  Rivers." 
The  next  hole  is  larger  still,  a?id  allows  190  to 
the  box,  and  the  others  respectively  176,  160, 120 
and  90.  The  latter  are  very  large  fancy  fruits, 
and  several  trees  will  generally  yield  only  two  or 
three  such  boxes.  The  very  big  and  the  very 
small  oranges  are  hard  to  dispose  of.  The  former 
have  thick  skins,  and  the  latter  are  too  smali  to 
attract  buyers.  Orange  wine  is  consequently  made 
bv  Tuany  packers  with  this  fruit,  and  also  with 
the  oranges  that  drop  from  the  ti-ees.  When  the 
oranges  drop  into  tho  boxes  they  are  picked  up 
by  the  packers,  who  wrap  the  tissue  paper  around 
them  with  a  twist  and  twirl  of  tho  hand,  and  then 
place  them  in  regular  rows  in  tho  boxes.  So  care- 
fully have  they  been  graded  by  the  trough  that 
they  fit  snugly  in  the  box  without  severe  pressure 
or  squeezing.  Other  men  then  quickly  close  the 
boxes,  nailing  ou  the  Btr]|ie  of  wood  with  strong 
wire  nails,  and  with  a  stencil  and  paint  box  they 
nn*  marked  for  shipment.  From  the  packing 
house  the  boxes  are  carted  to  tho  railroads  or 
steamboats  according  to  tho  needs  of  tho  markets. 
'I'liu  owner  is  supposed  to  keep  himself  well  )>osted 
as  to  tho  condition  of  the  markets,  and  to  know 
when  to  rush  the  fruits  through  in  carloads. 

'I'he  owner  of  the  grove,  if  it  is  a  large  one, 
generally  flnds  that  all  of  his  time  is  occupied  in 
superintending  the  work  of  picking,  packing  and 
fihipping.  The  ])ickers  need  watching  to  see  that 
only  fruit  clipped  direct  from  the  trees  is  brought 


to  tho  house,  and  tho  sorters  and  packers  need 
overseeing  to  keep  them  from  getting  brights 
and  russets  mixed,  or  bad  oranges  in  the  box. 
The  smaller  fruit  grower  cannot  afford  to  hire  so 
much  work  done,  and  he  has  to  go  in,  hand  and 
glove,  and  help  at  everything.  He  has  fewer 
men  to  work  for  him,  and  his  sphere  of  superin- 
tendence ia  consequently  limited.  Sometimes  sev- 
eral Northern  fellows  will  own  a  grove  on  shares, 
and  they  will  do  the  work  well  for  mutual  bene- 
fit, and  they  do  not  need  to  o*ll  in  the  services  of 
professional  fruit  gatherers. 

From  tho  orange  groves  of  Rookledge  to  the 
cocoanut  and  banana  belt,  the  full  tropical  splen- 
dor of  Lake  Worth,  is  another  southward  stretch 
of  150  miles,  not  as  yet  appreciably  shortened  by 
railroad  facilities,  but  conueoted  by  a  good  steam- 
boat eervice  that  touches  at  the  lower  Indian 
River  ports  as  far  as  Jupiter.  From  the  latter 
Juno  is  naturally  not  far  away,  and  so  we  come 
to  the  gates  of  the  tropics.  All  this  couutry  is 
euch  as  sportsmen  dream  of.  Black  bear  haunt 
the  peninsula  atul  mainland,  and  are  frequently 
shot  on  the  beach  while  despoiling  the  nests  of 
the  turtle.  They  also  show  a  lurking  fondness 
for  pineapple  patches.  The  red  deer  is  found 
tiirough  the  whole  East  Coast  country,  and  can 
be  hunted  with  dogs  or  stalked  at  the  springs. 
Wild  cats,  panthers,- alligators,  and  the  great  dia- 
mond-backed rattlesnake,  as  well  as  the  gorgeous 
fiamiugo;  are  shot  by  the  Indians,  who  are  the 
best  guides  to  the  hunting  country.  The  opossum 
and  raccoon,  gray  squirrel  and  rabbit  are  plenti- 
ful through  the  pine  land  and  hammock. 

On  the  shores  of  that  translucent  sheet  of  water 
known  as  Jjako  Worth  one  finds  the  aspect  and 
atmosphere  of  a  summerland  which  might  have 
been  transplanted  from  some  South  Sea  island. 
The  shores  of  the  lake  are  fringed  with  palms, 
and  here  the  cocoanut  is  at  home.  On  these 
sliores  one  has  the  first  sight  of  a  grove  of  its  tall, 
slender  trunks  and  green  crowns,  in  full  bearing. 
Great  bunches  of  green-husked  nuts  hang  from 
tho  crown,  and  the  gray  pennants  of  the  bushy 
dried  blossoms  tasseled  among  the  fruit  rustle 
and  whi8|>er  in  tho  sea  breeze.  Often  in  the 
younger  groves  the  overhanging  leaves,  perfect 
as  giant  fern  fronds,  arch  the  pathway  in  a  single 
sweep  of  twenty  feet. 

Lake  Worth  is  the  final  word  of  Eastern  Coast 
Florida.  There  is  nothing  more  to  do  in  this 
direction,  unless  it  be  an  Everglade  adventure 
among  the  mysterious  haunts  of  the  Seminoled, 
snch  as  Mrs.  ^>ckwood  described  in  the  Christ- 
mas Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Mokthly  two 
years  ago.  As  regards  the  purpose  of  tho  present 
sketch,  that  is  quite  another  story. 
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Bv  ETTA  \V.  rrEUCK. 

Chapteii  XXIX. 

H,  mn  !     It  is  fast  waning  the  Biibtorfuges,  t]»o  hiileoua  strain  on  every  nerve  ! 

— this    beauty    of  whirli  AFould  to  Heaven  that  it  could  end  in  eoino  way  ! 

the  world    has  talked    eo  — lio^v.  1  hardly  care,  for  I  have  become  desper- 

much,"'  sighed  Mrs.  Syd-  ate.     Were  it  not  for  tho  one  heart  that  loves  inc 

ncy  Litligow,  as  she  sat  in  the  worhl  I  would  give  over  the  unequal  fight; 

before  tlie  mirror  of  her  but  to  suvo  his  dear  name  from  shame  I  continuo 

Ncu'jiort    dressing    room  to  strive  and  diesenible." 

and  stared  drearily  at  her  A  rose-pink  portiere,  embroidered   witJi    long 

II  ^^-~_J//^//f  own  fiR'o  in  the  glass,  (light?  of  silver  storks,  was  pushed  baok,  and 
_  ,;  '^  -  -  — T-»ij|  '*  ('nro,  trotiblo.  sleepless  Syil ncy  I^ithgow  stepped  into  his  wife's  dressing 
nights  and  anxious  days  room, 
make  havoc  with  tho  youngest  charms,  and  I  am  It  was  plain  that  here  wxis  an  adorer  wlio  had 
no  Ioniser  young."  never  perceived  the  waning  of  the  fair  latly'a 
Her  French  maid  ha<l  jnst  arrayed  ivor  in  a  din-  charms.  With  a  smile  on  his  handsome  lips,  and 
ner  drc33  of  the  latest  fnaliion  itnpi»rtt'd  by  Dono-  eyes  full  of  ardent  atlmiration,  he  leaned  and 
van.  Her  tliick  hlondo  hair,  untouched  by  time,  looked  at  her  in  the  mirror, 
was  clfeciively  arranged  in  tho  newest  style  ;  a  "  It  is  not  strange  that  you  sit  entranced  bo- 
half-moon  of  superb  diamonds  flashed  in  ita  soft  foro  this  glass,"  he  said,  gallantly,  "for  yon  see 
masses  ;  a  colhu'  of  tho  panio  gems  encirnled  lior  in  it  an  incomparable  picture.  >Iy  qneen  1'* — Ins 
milk-white  throat.     Mr.-^.  l/ithgow  mi^ht  be  faded,  proud,  fond  tone  thrilled  lier  with  exquisite  pain 


Bho  miglkt  bo  unhappy,  but  she  still  held  undis- 
puted empire  amid  tho  pomp  and  vanity  of  the 
fashionable  world.  On  the  horsoshoo  piazza  of 
the  Casino,  at  tho  bathing  beach,  at  dinners,  bulls 
and  routs,  necks  were  still  eagerly  craned  to  catch 
the  first  glimpso  of  her.  And  when  her  spider 
jdiaeton,  with  a  liveried  groom  in  tho  rumble, 
and  two  mottlosonjo  horses  prancing  in  gold- 
inounte<l  harness,  rattled  along  tho  Avenue,  the 


— *'  I  hope  you  will  not  feel  annoyed  if  I  ask  you 
to  make  room  for  an  extra  gueat  at  your  dinner 
table  to-day."' 

She  started  nervously. 

••  Who  is  the  guest,  Sydney  ?' 

'*  Jack's  friend — the  young  man,  fiabriel  Ferris. 
I  had  a  matter  of  business  to  discuss  with  him. 
A  personal  intervieiv  was  necessary,  so  I  t-nm- 
moued  him  to  Newport.     He  is  liero,  and  I  have 


crowd  pronounced  her  tho  blest  of  tlio  gods,  a  invited  him  to  dine  with  you." 
marveloasly  fine  woman,  who  hml  somehow  found  **  Ah,  indeed  !     You  regard  him  with  great  fa- 
out  the  secret  of  jierpetual  youth,  ami  was  pocul-  vor,  it  scorns.'' 

iarly  fitted  to  display  to  the  best  ft*l vantage  Syd-  "True.     From  tho  day  that  Jack  first  called 

ney  Ijilhgow's  great  wealth.  my  attention    to   the    cxcidlcnt   qualities   of   hie 

With  a  searching,  unsparing  gaze  elio  now  eon-  friend  I  have  felt  straugely  attniotod  to  yonng- 

tinned  to  look  into  her  mirror.  Ferris.     He  will   make   his  way.     His  judgment 

'*  I  hate  it  I"  fho  mnrniured.  clinching  her  white  is  good  — his  devotion  to   my  interests  all  that  I 

hands    in    a   sudden    spasm  of  j»ain  ;    "  tho  lios,  can   desire.     You   will   lau;;h.   darling,  hut    now 

tipokeu  and   unspoken,  tho  continual  hypocrisy,  atid  then  I  c.itch  fleeting  expressions  in  his  faco 
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— a  smile,  tbe  lifting  of  the  brows>  that  remind 
me  of— whom  do  you  think  ?* 

Her  hourt  seemed  to  stand  still. 

'•  I  have  no  idea." 

"  Yourself,  Myrtle." 

"  Impossible  I" 

"  I  assure  you  it  is  so.  For  that  reason  Ga- 
briel attracts  me." 

She  arose  abruptly  from  her  chair. 

''  You  should  have  heard  Mullaly  play  at  the 
Casino  this  morning.  Sydney,"  she  sald^  with  a 
vivacious  air.  "And  on  the  Avenue  tliere  avus 
another  new  cabriolet,  which  looked  as  though 
it  had  just  rumbled  out  of  Ilydo  Park  or  Picca- 
dilly. So  English,  and  so  ugly  I  Is  —  is  Mr. 
Ferris  at  the  present  moment — in  ihini  Jioune?'' 

*'IIe  is  waiting  in  the  drawing  room  to  pay  his 
resjiects  to  you." 

By  a  sudden  incantioas  movement  Mrs.  Litli- 
gow  swept  from  the  edge  of  her  toilet  table  a 
]>ainted  jewel  box.  Something  which  had  been 
concealed  under  it  fluttered  also  to  the  floor — an 
open  letter. 

As  Sydney  Lithgow  stooped  to  pick  up  the  dis- 
placed articles  his  eyes  fell  involuntarily  on  the 
paper — on  these  words,  written  there  in  an  un- 
known masculine  hand  :  **To'nighi.  In  tlie  usual 
plctce.     I  must  talk  with  you " 

He  saw  no  more.  With  a  sharp  cry  Mrs.  Lith- 
gow had  snatched  the  sheet  from  his  hand.  She 
was  deadly  pale,  and  her  white  bosom  heaved  cou- 
Tulsivoly. 

"Who  is  yonr  correspondent.  Myrtle  ?'' asked 
the  railway  king,  in  grave  astouishnient. 

She  evaded  his  gaze. 

"A — a — pensioner  on  my  bounty,  who  begs 
and  begs,  and  continues  to  beg.  One  must  keep 
such  people  severely  at  bay."  She  thrust  the  let- 
ter into  the  flame  of  a  wax  light,  and  held  it  there 
till  it  vanished  in  smoke.  '*  It  is  time  for  me  to 
go  down,  Sydney,"  she  faltered  ;  and  turning 
froni  her  husband,  she  descended  the  superb  stair 
to  a  vast  yellow  drawing  room,  to  meet  the  young 
man  Gabriet  Ferris. 

He  was  waiting  there  alone.  As  the  great  lady 
entered  he  started  back  a  step.  She  had  grown 
thin  and  pale  since  their  last  meeting. 

She  greeted  him  kindly,  and  sinking  on  a  sofa, 
motioned  him  to  a  place  by  her  side. 

"Tell  me  about  your  advancement,'' she  said, 
in  a  sweet,  wistful  tone.  "I  hear  that  you  are 
getting  on  in  the  world." 

He  had  always  stood  iu  some  awe  of  the  rail- 
way king's  fair  wife.  He  colored  to  his  eyes  as 
he  answered  : 

"You  are  very  kind,  madam.  Yes,  I  am  get- 
ing  oii — tliauka  to  jour  husband." 


She  toyed  M'ith  her  fan  of  ostrich  feathers. 

"You  left  Witch  Hollow  imther  abruptly,  did 
yon  not  ?** 

There  was  no  languid  curiosity  in  her  tone,  but 
a  genuine  interest  that  warmed  hia  heart.  With 
boyish  frankness  he  replied  : 

'*  I  could  not  remain  longer,  madam.  I  met 
with  a  great  disappointment  at  Witch  Hollow." 

She  leaned  toward  him,  her  violet  eyes  softly 
persuasive,  the  jewels  iu  her  hair  and  ou  her 
milky  throat  flashing  like  clustered  stars. 

"  Will  you  honor  me  with  your  coufideuce,  Mr. 
Ferris  ?" 

Uis  vanity  was  flattered,  his  heart  touched. 
This  grand  dame  could  be  very  condescending  at 
times.  He  remembered  that  she  was  the  step- 
mother whom  Jack  adored,  and  iu  a  low  Toice  he 
stammered  : 

"I  was  deeply  attached  to  a — a — person  there. 
She  did  not  care  for  me  in  the  least,  you  see.  Of 
course,  I  iviis  terribly  cut  up.  All  good  seemed 
forever  gone  from  life.  I  simply  could  not  en- 
dure Witch  Hollow  longer.  Jack  knew.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  detain  me." 

Her  luminous  eyes  dwelt  on  him  attentively* 
He  did  not  look  like  a  lovelorn  swain.  She  saw 
no  melancholy,  no  disappointment,  in  his  face. 

"Did  I  not  meet  that  *  person 'at  the  Witch 
Hollow  garden  x»arty,  Mr.  Ferris  f" 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"  A  Imudsome  blonde,  with  a  glamour  of  ro- 
mance about  her  ?" 

"The  same." 

"And  she  did  not  love  you  ?"  sweetly,  sadly. 

"  We  were  betrothed  several  years  ago,  madam, 
but  time  and  change  killed  her  love.'' 

"Ah,  perhaps  it  was  hardly  worth  having  at 
any  time  !" 

His  olive  brows  contracted. 

"Sometimes  I  have  the  same  thought  myself," 
he  answered,  gloomily. 

"  Surely  you  are  trying  to  forget  her  now  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  caid,  wi.h  determination  ;  "  a  man 
who  has  his  spurs  to  win  can  find  little  time  for 
regrets." 

Mrs.  Lithgow  gazed  dreamily  into  space. 

"There  are  women  and  women,  Mr.  Ferris. 
Some  gain  renown  by  fidelity  ;  others,  abnormal 
creatures,  cannot  even  love  their  own  flesh  and 
blood." 

"  A  woman  who  cannot  love  her  own  flesh  and 
blood  must  indeed  be  an  abnormal  creature,"  he 
replied,  smiling. 

"  Yet  that  woman  exists,"  insisted  Mra.  Lith- 
gow, sweetly,  "for  I  have  seen  her." 

Then  she  arose  to  meet  other  guests. 

Soon  after  the  company  moved  out  to  table. 
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Tlie  dinner  loft  iintUiitg  to  bo  dusired.  Mrs. 
Lithgow'a  clicf  wfts  n  gGiiiua,  her  IjiUler  abovo  re- 
proach. The  phite  iiiul  pnrcehiin  were  majj:nifi- 
ceiib  ;  tlie  vitinds,  iiiiirvela  of  FrtMtu])  art.  A  few 
bniiiiy  celebrities  made  the  conversation  sparkle. 
Wax  lijjhta  shone;  lilies  and  or<^hiils  perfumed 
the  air.  and  the  fair  liostoBS  wa^  in  licr  mast  fas- 
cinating mood  —  gratMoHH,  brilliant,  pbiiiily  a 
woman  wliuse  chief  task  iu  lifu  was  to  make  bur- 
sol  f  adored. 

Gabriel  Ferria,  na  it  happened,  wjia  the  last 
giiost  left  in  tlio  hoiieo — the  others  went  away 
early. 

With  a  laughing  apology  to  hia  wife  Sydney 
Lithgow  carried  tlie  young  man  oft  to  hia  library 
for  a  quiet  businesa  obat.  At  last,  at  hiat,  the 
society  queen  fontid  horaolf  alone  ! 

Tliank  God!  here  w^aa  her  opportunity.  She 
heard  the  door  cloae  on  the  two  men,  and  qnick 
;i8  tlionght  aho  slipped  out  upon  the  deep  piazza 
of  the  villa,  dark  with  palms  and  ferns,  and 
fringed  with  bloom  ou  all  ita  pillara  and  balus- 
trades. A  French  maid  apjieared  at  her  elbow, 
and  flung  around  hor  mistress  a  long  wrap. 

'^Courage,  madam!" 

Not  another  word  was  spoken. 

To  some  extent,  at  lejiat,  the  secret  of  the  lady 
waa  shared  by  her  servant.  Mrs.  Lithgow  stepped 
down  into  the  Newport  garden. 

Colored  lampa  were  shining  in  the  faultlessly 
kept  walks.  The  sound  of  waves  breaking  at  the 
foot  of  the  neigliboriiig  cliffs  Glled  the  eilcnce. 
She  turned  once,  and  looked  hack  at  the  splendid 
stone  honse^  with  ita  gay  awnings  fluttering  iu 
the  night  wind,  ita  balconies  and  bow  windows 
agleam  with  light,  and  she  shuddered  involnii- 
tarily.  How  she  had  deceived  Sydney  Lithgow'a 
fond,  true  heart  !  If  he  knew  all,  would  be  not 
tast  her  from  him  in  loathing  ?     Yes,  surely. 

yhe  glided  into  a  side  path  under  close-set 
trees.  The  shrubbery  was  thick  on  all  sidea,  and 
delicious  odors  arose  from  dew-steeped  Hower 
beds.  In  a  sort  of  desperate  haste  Mrs.  Litligow 
wont  ou  till  she  came  to  a  little  summerhonse 
overlook] ug  the  eea  and  closely  mutted  iu  blos- 
soming vines.  At  tho  door  ehu  paused  a  mumcnt 
to  collect  her  remaining  strength. 

"  0  God,  help  me  now  !**she  whispered.  Then, 
with  a  drm  stop,  she  entered  the  place. 

From  the  pretty  round  roof  hung  cluetora  of 
lights.  These  shone  down  upon  a  niau  who  was 
seated  beneath  thetu  iu  a  garden  cliair.  lie  wore 
au  air  at  once  sullen  and  expectant.  At  sight  of 
Mrs.  Lithgow  he  shifted  his  position  a  little,  but 
did  not  rise. 

"By  Jove  I"  he  grumbled,  "you  are  a  half- 
hour  late  I     I  was  juat  tbiukiug  that  I  should  bo 


forced  to  go  up  to  the  house  and  demand  an  in- 
terview there." 

"  Yon  would  never  dare  do  that,  Mark  Daryl !" 

He  smiled. 

"  Would  I  not  ?  It's  well  you  did  not  make  me 
wait  ton  minntea  longer  !  You  were  entertaining 
gueats,  I  suppose  !"  He  had  caught  a  glimpae  of 
the  rich  dinner  dicaa  and  shining  jewela  under 
her  long  wrap.  '*  You  are  aUocnjs  at  that  pas- 
time, it  seems.  You  do  not  give  me  half  the 
time  and  attention  that  my  claims  deserve.  It's 
iloviltsh  unploai^ant  business,  creeping  into  an- 
other man's  grounds,  where  servaTits  are  thick  as 
flies,  and  cooling  one's  liocla  for  a  half-hour  to 
the  sound  of  distant  revelry.  Whom  have  you 
liad  up  yonder — diplomats,  nabobs,  money  kinga  ? 
I  might  have  created  a  eenaatiou  by  walking  into 
their  midst,  eli  ?*' 

She  stood  just  Inaide  the  door,  her  figure 
haughtily  erect,  her  face  like  stone.  She  had 
reached  the  limit  of  a  long-tried  patience. 

*'  Undoubtedly.  What  brings  you  here  to- 
night r 

lie  lifted  his  sliouMcra. 

*'  Nothing  new— only  the  want  of  funds.  Your 
last  romittanco  failed  to  cover  my  needs.  Now, 
no  reproachoa,  Myrtle.  Consider  the  way  in 
which  yoH  8|>eud  money.  I  take  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  your  table.  Remember  " — he  gave 
Iter  a  whimsical  look — "but  for  a  little  looseness 
in  the  marriage  fornmlities  you  would  be  my  wife 
to-night,  instead  of  Sydney  Lithgow's." 

She  grew  deadly  pale.  To  use  Mr.  Daryl's  own 
words,  any  allusion  to  her  past  relations  with  him 
was  sure  to  **  fetch  "  her.  She  drew  a  purse  from 
her  dress,  and  toased  it  toward  him.  Ho  caught 
it  with  dexterity,  and  blew  a  kiss  to  her  from  thu 
tins  of  his  gloved  fingers. 

'*Yoi)  rob  me  without  mercy,  Mark  Daryl!" 
she  panted.  *'  You  are  a  liar  and  a  traitor  I  Did 
yoti  not  swear  to  go  abroad — to  take  yourself  out 
of  niy  way  ?  I  have  paid  you  the  sums  you  de- 
manded, and  yet  you  remain  here — you  continue 
to  tormeut  me  !" 

He  gave  a  sliarp  glance  at  tho  contents  of  the 
purse,  and  thrnat  it  into  hia  pocket. 

**  My  dear  Myrtle,  nobody  keeps  faith  in  these 
days — it's  a  trumpery,  old-fushioned  virtue,  quite 
gone  by.  Women  have  no  patience.  My  atTairs 
are  not  in  order  for  Europe,  and,  pardon  me,  I 
cannot  be  hurried,  even  by  you." 

"  I  understand," she  answered,  bitterly,  "  You 
do  not  moan  to  go  abroad.  I  cannot  endure  this 
life  longer — you  drive  me  to  extremes,  I  must 
go  to  my  husband  and  tell  him  everything.'' 

Mr.  Daryl  smiled  facetiously, 

'*  Toll   Sydney  Lithgow  everything  ?    Oh,  he 
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would  not  like  it,  believe  me — and  yon  would  not 
like  it,  in  tlie  long  inn,  Myrtle.  To  full  from 
n  high  place  is  very  nnpleasant.  Moreover,  yon 
love  him,  you  know,  and  a  separation  would  bo 
sure  to  follow/' 

She  caught  her  breath. 

"  That  is  not  certain.  My  husband  is  mag- 
nanimous— he  loves  nie  ;  he  might  oven  bring 
liimsclf  to  forgive  my  long  deceit." 

Daryl  frowned, 

"  No  matter  how  forgiving  ho  may  ho,  or  how 
loving,  tell  him  your  story.  Myrtle,  and  I  swear, 
by  all  the  gods,  that  you  are  parted  forever  from 
Sydney  Lithgow." 

His  vehemenco  startled  her, 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  said. 

"Hum!  oh,  nothing — nothing  at  all!  Still, 
you  would  do  well  to  remember  my  words.  It 
has  long  been  my  private  opinion,  Mrs.  Lithgow, 
that  the  child  of  your  first  marriage — that  mock 
ceremony  with  mo — is  not  only  alive,  but  yon,  its 
mother,  know  where  it  may  be  found/' 

She  started  guiltily,  and  looked  around. 

"  Ilush  !  Of  what  are  yon  talking  ?  You  will 
be  overheard.  Speak  lower  —  or,  rather,  say  at 
once  all  that  you  have  to  say,  and  leave  this 
place." 

A  dark  suspicion  entered  his  mind.  Ho  eyed 
her  askance. 

"  You  have  been  dining  a  lot  of  people  to- 
night. Myrtle  ?" 

She  nodded. 

"  Have  they  left  the  house  ?'* 

"All  but  one." 

"Who  may  that  party  be  ?" 

Her  lips  were  dry  and  ashy,  her  violet  eyes  full 
of  nameless  feai*. 

"  A  business  friend  of  my  husband." 

"Ah  !  I  would  be  glad  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him." 

She  moved  blindly  toward  the  door. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  she  murnuired.  "  I  shall  bo 
missed." 

"  Wait  a  bit !"  he  entreated,  briskly.  "  There 
is  a  question,  Mrs.  Litligow,  which  you  have 
heard  before,  but  refused  to  answer  satisfactorily. 
I  want  to  ask  it  again — do  you  still  preserve  tlie 
certificate  of  your  marriage  with  me  ?" 

A  spot  of  fiery  crimson  appeared  on  her  white 
cheek. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  know  ?" 

"For  private  reasons.  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
that  paper.  What  price  do  you  set  upon  it  ?  I 
am  willing  to  give  something  to  see  it  again." 

"I  havo  the  certificate,  and  I  preserve  it  as  a 
C  of  your  infamy — a  reminder  of  what  I  have 
pdat.yonr  bands,  Mark  Darvl." 


"  Nonseuso  !  Sliow  mo  the  haiTdwrrtirtg  ol  onr 
friend,  the  soi-disant  justice." 

"Never." 

"Can  I  not  beg,  or  buy,  a  glimpse  of  your 
'marriaffo  lines' 't'* 

"  No." 

"Feminine  perversity!  I,  your  former  lover, 
tho  father  of  your  child,  express  aii  ardent  bnt 
harmless  desire,  and  without  a  shadow  of  reason 
you  flatly  refuse  to  gratify  it.  Bah  !  Perbaps 
you  carry  that  certificate  on  yoitr  person — yon 
have  grown  wonderfully  wary  of  late — niaybo  yon 
have  it  about  you  now.'* 

Ho  arose  and  advanced  toward  her.  She  knexr 
the  nature  of  the  man,  and  instinctively  retreated 
before  him.  In  tho  door  of  tho  sumnierlkoiiBo  ho 
grasped  her  by  her  jeweled  white  wrist. 

"Don't  bo  stubborn.  Myrtle.  Just  nov  yon 
threw  a  purse  at  me,  like  a  bono  to  a  dog.  I  irill 
return  it  for  one  look  at  that  paper  !" 

Her  nerves  were  weak  with  a  long-continued 
strain.  She  remembered  his  past  cruelties,  and 
a  great  personal  terror  of  tho  man  wrnng  from 
her  a  sudden  vehement  scream.  AVitli  preternat- 
ural shrillness  the  sound  pierced  t1irou,^h  tho 
silent  garden,  and  was  promptly  answered  by  a 
quick  step  in  a  neighboring  walk. 

"Some  one  is  coming  !"  said  Mrs.  Lithgoir, 
wildly.     "  Hide  yourself !'' 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  figure  of  a  man  burst 
from  the  dark  shrubbery. 

S[)ringing  forward,  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
clustered  lights,  ho  stood  before  the  two  in  the 
door  of  the  snmmerhousc.  Mark  Daryl's  hand 
fell  from  Mrs.  Lithgow'd  Avrist.  He  grew  rigid 
with  amazement. 

"By  my  soul,"  he  cried,  measnVing  the  new 
comer  with  a  long,  keen  look,  ''  it  is  Ferris,  tho 
cx-secretarv  I'' 


ClIAITKlt   Xaa. 

To  Fkuuis's  memory  the  words  of  Mark  Darvl 
were  like  a  light  in  a  dark  place.  He  liad  always 
preserved  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  first  and  only 
encounter  with  the  man,  and  it  needed  bnt  the 
exclamation  quoted  in  tho  last  chapter  to  tell  him 
who  stood  before  him.  A  wave  of  red-hot  wrath 
swept  over  the  young  fellow. 

"Have  I  found  you,  oh,  niino  enemy?"  he 
cried  ;  and  hurling  Daryl  back  from  Mrs.  Lith- 
gow, he  seized  him  unceremoniously  by  the 
throat.  "  You  prince  of  sconndrels,  here  ! — do  I 
see  you  here?  What  infernal  mischief  are  you 
doing  now  ?'* 

JJaryl  made  no  reply,  for  the  hand  of  tho  other 
was  on  his  windpipe.  Ho  tried  to  thrust  Ferris 
away,  but  tho  younger  man  was  the  moro  powerful 
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of  the  two,  and  a  lively  animosity  sfcrengtliened 
bis  clntch.  The  pair  swayed  back  and  forth  in  a 
savage  struggle,  and  finally  fell  to  the  floor  of  the 
sammerhonse — Ferris  uppermost. 

And  Mrs.  Lithgow  ?  In  a  sort  of  horrible  fas- 
cination she  watched  the  two  men  tag  ami  stniin. 
Then  over  her  rushed  a  fear  so  mighty  that  it 
swept  before  it  all  prudence,  ait  thought  of  per- 
soniil  safety.  The  hour  of  sacrifice  had  come ! 
She  must  immolate  herself  to  prevent  a  hideous 
crime.  There  was  no  escape.  Nemesis  had  found 
her  out.  In  one  moment  the  demands  of  years 
were  to  be  met  and  canceled.  She  rushed  wildly 
forward. 

''Gabriel  !**she  shrieked,  "Gabriel !  do  him  no 
harm — lie  is  yonr  father  !*' 

Ferris's  hand  fell,  as  though  palsied,  from 
Daryl's  throat.  ' 

"  My  father  /"  he  echoed,  blankly. 

He  permitted  Mark  Daryl  to  fling  him  lightly 
aside.  The  elder  man  leaped,  electridod.  to  his 
feet.     His  face  was  full  of  infernal  delight. 

"Allow  me  to  spring  another  surprise  upon 
yon,  Mr.  Ferris,"  he  said,  dryly.  '*  Yon  have 
been  an  orphan  all  your  life,  eh  ?  Well,  both 
your  parents  are  restored  to  you  at  the  selftame 
moment.  In  this  lady" — he  made  a  mocking 
bow  to  Mrs.  Sydney  Lithgow — "you  see  your 
mother !" 

Gabriel  Ferris  also  arose.  He  stared,  dnm- 
founded,  from  one  to  the  other  of  his  compan- 
ions.    Mrs.  Lithgnw's  face  was  like  death. 

"  Do  your  worst,"  she  said  to  Mark  Daryl.  "  I 
deny  nothing,  "  This  moment  frees  me,  at 
least,  from  your  power."  She  went  straight  up 
to  Gabriel  Ferris.  "  Yes,"  she  continued,  "  I 
am  your  wretched  mother  !  When  I  was  very 
young — a  mere  child  in  years — I  left  home  and 
friends  for  this  man.  I  married  him,  as  I  thought, 
but  he  deceived  me  cruelly.  It  was  u  mock  cere- 
mony, performed  by  some  so-called  justice,  who 
had  no  legal  power  to  unite  us.  When  I  discov- 
ered tlie  truth  I  attempted  suicide.  Tlie  good 
Samaritans  of  the  Berkshire  manse  befriended 
nie  ;  you  were  born  under  their  roof,  I  did  not 
love  you — my  misfortunes  seemed  to  crush  all 
natural  feeling  out  of  me  ;  besides,  you  were  like 
yoMi"  wicked  father.  Doubtless  Miss  Cicely  Rains- 
ford  has  told  you  many  times  how  I  fled  from  the 
parsonage,  and  left  you,  an  infant,  to  her  mercy. 
Friendless,  dishonored,  a  mother  and  not  a  wife, 
I  knew  of  but  one  person  to  wliom  I  could  turn 
for  help — Anthony  Daryl,  the  brother  of  the  man 
who  had  deceived  me.  To  him,  then,  I  wrote, 
imploring  aid  for  my  deserted  child — his  nephew 
— a  Daryl,  like  himself.  I  told  him  that  I  must 
struggle  for  bare  existence,  and  that,  burdened 


with  an  infant,  I  had  small  chance  of  escaping 
starvation.  The  Kainsforde  were  very. poor — I 
begged  Anthony  to  provide  for  yonr  maintenance, 
and  also  to  keep  my  secret,  for,  in  apite  of  my 
wrongs,  I  still  possessed  a  little  pride,  a  little  self- 
respect.  He  was  a  good  man,  was  Anthony  Daryl. 
He  recognized  his  dnty  to  yon,  and  knowing  his 
brother  Mark's  character,  and  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  yonr  birth,  he  felt  that  it  was  best  to 
rear  you  in  ignorance  of  both  father  and  mother." 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  breathing 
heavily. 

"As  for  myself,  Gabriel,  I  went  ont  into  the 
world  and  worked  for  my  bread.  I  met  Sydney 
Lithgow  and  married  him,  he  ignorant  the  while 
of  my  miserable  history.  I  did  not  forget  yon, 
though  God  knows  I  tried  hard  to  keep  you  oat 
of  my  thoughts.  The  rest  you  know.  I  do  not 
ask  yon  to  forgive  me — what  child  could  forgive 
a  mother  so  cruel,  so  heartless  ?  But  to-night 
you  have  your  revenge — to-night  I  am  disgraced, 
ruined — my  glory  is  stripped  from  me  forever — 
in  a  few  hours  no  possible  refuge  will  be  left  me 
but  death " 

"Ab.  no,  nor 

Full  and  sonorous  the  words  i*ang  ont,  infer- 
rnpting  the  cry  of  the  stricken  woman,  and  Syd- 
ney Lithgow  himself  stepped  into  the  summer- 
house. 

"  Great  God  I" exclaimed  Ferris.  "  I  forgot  that 
you  were  close  behind  me,  sir." 

But  Lithgow  did  not  heed  him.  He  caught 
his  wife  in  two  strong,  protecting  arms  ;  his  hand- 
some, high-bred  face  glowed  with  the  fervor  of  a 
supreme  passion. 

"Do  not  speak.  Myrtle,"  he  said.  "I  have 
heard  everything  1  So  this  is  the  secret  that  has 
sapped  your  strength  and  eaten  away  your  hap- 
piness ? — this,  the  mysterious  evil  which  I  have 
felt  for  months  thrusting  us  apart?  Thank  God 
that  it  has  taken  shape  and  form  at  last  !''  He 
pressed  her  white  face  against  his  heart — laid  his 
cheek  on  her  fair  hair.  All  the  passion  of  his  be- 
ing fllled  his  deep  voice,  shone  in  his  grand  eyes. 
"  Dear — so  dear  ! — how  could  you  distrust  my 
love,  or  imagine  that  anything,  past,  present,  or 
future,  could  separate  my  heart  from  yours  ? 
How  could  you  suffer,  and  not  turn  to  me  for  do- 
liverai.ce  ?  The  world  will  talk.  Let  it !  We 
can  be  happy  in  spite  of  the  world.  I  know  not 
what  Gabriel  may  think,"  he  cast  an  anxious 
glance  at  the  young  fellow,  "but /say  you  are 
blameless.  Under  the  circumstances  you  could 
not  have  acted  differently.  When  he  has  time  to 
consider  the  matter  he  will  forgive  you  freely — 
he  will  love  you  as  a  son  should — he  cannot  do 
otherwise " 
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'Sydney,  Sydney!"  ShnJilering,  alio  tried  to 
put  from  lier  this  Htrong,  true  heart  wliicli  could 
forgive  so  readily.  "  Tliink  of  tlio  deceit  wliich 
I  liuve  pi*acticcd  upon  yon.  IXy  life  liiia  been  one 
long  lie.  You  cannot  forgire  me — it  is  absurd  to 
expect  it,  S^innd  luo  away — wo  can  never,  never 
1)0  happy  agniu  !" 

"  What  matlness  uro  you  Uilking,  Myrtle  ?  Do 
yon  want,  to  drlvo  me  frantic  ?  Send  you  away  ! 
(treat  Heaven  I  what  would  life  bo  to  \x\e  ihenf 
Forever  and  forever  you  are  mine!  Put  all  fear 
from  yon,  all  doubt.  You  haro  a  husband  who 
holds  yon  dearer  than  his  own  soul,  yon  have 
found  u  son,  and  as  for  tliis  scoundrel/*  he  turned 
suildonly  and  confronted  Mark  Daryl,  who  had  as 
yet  said  nothing,  ''from  thi.s  moment  he  must 
deal,  not  with  a  tinud  woman,  but  witl»  nw !** 

An  nnapeakablo  contempt  filled  the  patrician 
face  of  the  railway  king.  Hia  superiority  both  in 
port  and  character' was  so  marked  that  Daryl 
winced  in  epite  of  himself. 

**Sir."hc  continued,  sternly,  "yon  can  harm 
Mrs.  Lithgow  no  more.  She  defies  yon  !  Should 
yon  dare  to  offer  her  furtlier  annoyance  I  will 
deal  with  yon  na  yon  deserve.  Meanwhile,  I  give 
you  five  minutes  in  which  to  put  yourself  outside 
my  grounds,'' 

Daryl  stood*  unmoved,  nndaunted,  like  a  man 
with  forces  in  reserve. 

•*One  moment,"  ho  said,  with  hia  eye  on  his 
formidable  adversary  and  a  sneer  curling  his  lip; 
"  I  would  like  to  hear  my  son  express  his  mind." 

Ferris  started  as  though  waking  from  a  dream. 
He  looked  in  0|)en  aversion  at  his  new-found 
father. 

*'  From  first  to  last,  sir,"  he  cried,  hotly,  "  I  con- 
sider that  your  conduct  iias  been  infamous!  I 
have  small  reason  to  rejoice  in  tlio  discovery  of 
sncli  a  parent." 

''I  ntulerstand,"  said  Daryl,  coolly;  **  yon  are 
thinkinsf  of  the  night  of  Anthony's  death.  AVell, 
your  uncle,  who  kept  your  existence  a  secret 
from  me,  was  responsible  for  that  affair.  I  do 
not  reproach  you  for  your  lack  of  filial  alTectioM. 
since,  to  be  candid,  1  have  always  hehl  yon  in 
peculiar  detestation.  So  much,"' with  a  short 
laugh,  "  for  a  man's  natural  instincts  !*'  He  tixed 
a  malevolent  gaze  on  Sydney  Lithgow,  *'  You 
are  a  rich  man,  sir,"  ho  said,  dryly,  "a  great 
man,  but  I  refuse  to  bo  bnllied  by  yon  ;  and  as 
yon  have  chosen  to  interfere  in  this  family  broil, 
why.  I  moy  as  well  make  yon  acquainted  with  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Mind,  I  ha^l  not  meant  to 
do  so,  but,"  with  an  evil  smile,  "you  force  me  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  That  little  story  of  a  mock  marriage, 
which  I  first  invented  on   Bear  Mountain,  and 


afterward  repeated  at  variohs  times,  was  all  a 
rubbishy  fable,  you  know.  I  was  tired  of  Myrtle, 
and  Bctzeil  that  means,  as  the  simplest  within 
reach,  to  rid  myself  of  an  incubus.  When,  some 
months  ago,  I  found  her  so  happily  united  to  her 
millionaire,  I  really  hadn't  the  heart  to  inform 
her  of  the  true  stato  of  things.  But  now,  my  dear 
Myrtle,"  and  he  made  a  mocking  bow  to  Mrs. 
Lithgow,  "permit  mo  to  say  that  yon  are,  auil 
have  always  been,  my  lawful  wife.  The  jnsticu 
who  performed  the  ceremony  ww^  fully  empowered 
to  do  it — in  short,  ho  was  a  highly  respectablo 
official,  and  nut  the  rake  which,  for  my  own 
amusement,  I  have  fretpioully  called  him.  Our 
marriage,  then,  was  perfectly  legal,  ond  you  have 
never  for  a  moment  belonged  to  Sydney  Lithgow, 
You  are  vaj  property,  not  his.  The  game  is  np  ! 
I  can  hope  to  derive  no  further  incoitie  from  your 
millionaire,  so  here  are  the  bald  facts,  and  yon 
must  both  face  them,  turtledoves  though  yon  be!" 

Daryl's  three  listeners  stood  like  stone.  Ga- 
briel Ferris  was  the  first  to  regain  liia  voice.  He 
moved  quickly  to  the  side  of  Ids  mother,  as 
though  espoueing  her  cause. 

"  You  heartless  scoundrel  !"  he  cried,  in  a 
fury;  "  how  dare  you  stand  there  and  tell  this 
infernal  story  T' 

"  Produce  your  proofs !"  said  Sydney  Lith- 
gow, in  a  bourse,  broken  voice,  and  with  a  deadly 
fear  blanching  his  face,  "  We  must  have  proper 
pi'oofs  !" 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Daryl,  "  the  lady  who  is 
known  aa  your  wife  has  in  her  possession  some 
marriage  lines.  I  liave  tried  several  times  to  se- 
cure them,  but  failed.  They  are  signed  by  the 
justice  who  united  ns.  As  I  have  already  Baid, 
he  is  not  a  loose  fish,  but  an  itonorable  gentle- 
man, quite  incapable  of  any  crooked  transactions. 
Ho  is  still  living  in  Boston,  and  you  have  only  to 
interview  him  and  show  him  his  own  paper  to 
get  all  the  proofs  you  want.  Believe  me,  you  will 
be  more  than  satisfied." 

"No,  no  !  do  not  believe  him  !"  cried  Sydney 
Lithgow,  na  he  clasped  Myrtle  convulsivLdy  to  his 
breast.  "  It  is  another  of  his  damnable  lies  told 
for  your  fresh  torment.  Not  ray  wife  ?  You 
fihall  not  credit   the   statement  for   an    instant  I 

By  this  ]iew  falsehood  he  thinks  to  part  us 

Oh,  God  !  she  does  not  hear  me — she  does  not 
answer — he  has  killed  her  !" 

For  Myrtle  was  lying  on  his  heart,  without 
breath  or  motion.  The  clustered  lights  shone  on 
her  closeil  eyes  and  death-pale  lips, 

"It's  only  a  faint,"  said  Mark  Daryl,  coolly. 
*"Pon  my  soul,  I  am  sorry  to  separate  such  affec- 
tionate people  !  You  may  consitler  mo  open  to 
offers,  sir.     Thank  Heaven  !  I  have  no  tempest- 
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uous  emotions  myself,  and  for  a  proper  consider- 
ation I  might  be  wiliing  to  hnsli  up  this  affair 
aud  leave  the  lady  to  you.  Why  was  I  anxious  to 
get  possession  of  her  marriage  lines  ?  To  destroy 
them,  of  course,  and  put  so  much  proof  out  of 
the  way.  /  wasn't  eager  for  an  expose — far  from 
it !  ^Twas  forced  upon  nie,  and  in  consequence 
my  income  is  entirely  cut  off.  Come,  we  hold 
the  secret  between  us,  you  know.  Fll  waive  my 
claims  in  your  favor,  .Sydney  Litbgow,  and  my 
son  cannot  fail  to  see  that  his  mother  is  more 
likely  to  find  liappiness  with  you  than  with  her 
lawful  husband '* 

Ue  paused,  dismayed  by  tho  look  on  the  other's 
face. 

"  You  never  stood  nearer  death  than  at  this 
moment !"  said  Lithgow,  in  a  terrible  voice.  "  Bo 
off  while  I  am  able  to  keep  my  hands  from  mur- 
der !  If  you  stay  here  another  moment  you  will 
never  go  from  the  place  alive." 

It  was  no  idle  threat.  Callous  as  Mark  Daryl 
was,  he  made  briskly  for  the  door.  As  he  passed 
Gabriel  the  young  fellow  gave  hiui  an  unuttera- 
ble look. 

"  Oh,  you  have  taken  sides  against  me  !"  mut- 
tered Daryl.  "  Well,  I  could  not  reasonably  ex- 
pect anything  better." 

And  with  that  he  sneaked  out  of  the  summer- 
liouee,  and  left  liis  victims  to  their  despair. 

Mrs.  Lithgow  was  carried  unconscious  to  the 
villa,  and  her  maid  summoned  to  attend  her. 
For  tho  remainder  of  that  dreadful  night  Sydney 
Lithgow  sat  by  the  side  of  his  idol,  like  a  man 
stnjicfied.  And  to  and  fro,  in  the  library  beneath, 
paced  Gabriel  Ferris,  overwhelmed,  likewise,  by 
the  revelations  which  he  had  heard. 

In  the  pink-and-gray  morning  Myrtle  instructed 
Sydney  Lithgow  to  take  from  a  carved  and  gilded 
cabinet,  which  stood  iu  a  corner  of  her  chamber, 
a  slip  of  faded  paper. 

*•  My  marriage  certificate,"  she  shuddered. 
"Go,  Sydney,  find  the  man  who  wrote  it;  you 
heard  Mark  Daryl  say  that  he  was  still  living  in 
Boston.  Here  is  his  name  affixed  to  these  lines. 
Go  at  once.  We  must  know  the  truth  without 
delay." 

Whatever  agonies  Lithgow  may  have  felt  in  se- 
cret, ho  kept  a  composed  and  cheerful  appear- 
ance. 

**  For  your  sake  I  will  go.  Myrtle,"  ho  an- 
swered, "Your  mind  shall  be  made  easy.  But 
understand  mo  —  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of 
DaryTs  outrageous  story.  You  arc  my  wife  — 
mine — not  his!  Please  God,  I  will  return  to 
you  with  good  news.  Meanwhile,  Gabriel  shall 
remain  here,  and  the  servants  need  not  know 
anything  unusual  has  occurred.     Courage, 


my  own  lovei    By  nigbtfall^   at  tmrthmt,   yon 

will  see  mo  again." 

Iler  tearless  eyes  looked  sadly  into  his. 

"  I  have  no  courage,  Sydney.  I  am  full  of  evil 
presentiments.  Some  monstrous  calamity  seems 
threatening  you  and  me." 

"Your  nerves  are  unstrung.  You  are  ill  iu 
body  and  spirit — thanks  to  Mark  Daryl,  who  luia 
kept  you  on  the  rack  for  the  last  six  months.  3Iy 
poor  darling,  in  a  few  hours  I,  your  husbuudy  will 
sweep  your  fears  aud  evil  presentiments  quite 
away,  and  give  you  peace  and  happiness  again.'" 

With  these  brave  words  on  his  lips,  and  the 
faded  marriage  lines  iu  his  breast  pocket,  Sydney 
Lithgow  left  Newport  by  an  early  morning  traiu, 
and  started  on  his  quest  for  tho  justice  who  had 
united  Mark  Daryl  and  Myrtle  Ferris  iu  wedlock 
five  and  twenty  years  before. 

The  day,  full  of  unspeakable  anxieties,  dragged 
wearily  on  to  meridiau,  and  thou  declined  to  ena- 
set.     It  was  evening  when  the  railway   king   re- 
turned to  the  villa.     Gabriel  Ferris,  pale  with  ap- 
prehension,   met    him   on   the    threshold.      Tho 
younger  man  was  thinking  little  of  himself  at 
that   moment.     Ilis   own   legitimacy    seemed    of 
small  consequence  compared  with  the  utter  wreck 
of  his  mother's  life — the  ruin  of  her  social  power 
and  domestic  happiness.     As  Sydney  Lithgow  en- 
tered liis  home  Gabriel  recoiled  aghast.      A  dec- 
ade of  years  had  apparently  fallen  on  the  man  of 
fortune.     Ilis  gray,  haggard  face  spoke  only  of 
disaster.     He  gave  Gabriel  one  eloquent  look,  aud 
without  a  word   brushed   by  him  and    ascended 
tho  stair  to  his  wife's  chamber.     She  was  reclin- 
ing on  a  sofa  iu  the  li^ht  of  the  pink  lustres. 
As  he  entered  she  started  up. 

"Sydney!  Sydney  !" 

Would  he  ever  forget  the  poignant  anxiety,  tlio 
deadly  fear  in  that  cry  ?  lie  staggered  forward, 
aud  fell  on  his  kncc3  by  her  side. 

"Speak  !"  she  entreated.  "I  cannot  bear  sus- 
pense." 

His  strong  figure  sliook  as  if  with  au  ague.  Iu 
a  voice  changed  beyond  recognition  he  said  : 

**  For  once  Mark  Daryl  spoke  the  truth.     You 

are  his  wife,  Myrtle — his  wife,  not  mine  !'' 
«  4c  *  >::  *  « 

And  so  tho  thunderbolt  fell,  and  laid  waste  the 
^home  and  heart  of  Syduey  Lithgow,  the  rich,  tho 
envied,  tho  powerful.  A  telegram  brought  Jack 
o'  the  Light  promptly  to  the  villa.  By  the  timo 
ho  reached  it  tho  railway  king  was  preparing  to 
take  his  departure,  and  Myrtle,  prostrated  and 
delirious,  lay  in  her  own  chamber  with  a  nurse 
and  physician  in  attendance. 

Gabriel  and  his  friend  retired  to  Sydney  Lith- 
gow's  library,  and  there  the  whole  story  of  sorrow 
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and  shame  was  told.  At  the  close  of  the  recital 
Jack  o'  the  Light  8i>i'ang  to  his  feet  and  began  to 
pace  the  room  in  a  fever  of  impotent  rage. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  1"  he  cried.  "  Mark  Daryl  I 
— on  every  stdo  Mark  Daryl  and  his  infernal  d<K 
inga  I  Was  that  man  born  to  bo  the  evil  genias 
of  us  all  ?  Give  me  your  hand,  €hibriel.  I  can- 
not congratulate  yon  on  the  discovery  of  snoh  a 
father ;  but  the  mystery  of  yonr  birth  is  now 
cleared  up,  and  yon  have  found  a  charming  sis- 
ter." 

**  A  sister  !"  echoed  Ferris,  blankly. 

"Of  course— Esther  Daryl— little  Telfair's  be- 
trothed." 

"Oh  r 

"She  is  Mark  Daryl's  daughter." 

Gabriel  frowned. 

"  The  poor  child  can  have  no  right  to  his  name, 
since  his  marriage  with  my  mother  was  never  an- 
nulled." 

"  DaryPs  affairs  are  as  complicated  as  a  Chinese 
pnzzle,"  said  Jack  o'  the  Liglit,  impatiently.  "I 
hope  to  Heaven  he  will  have  the  decency  to  leave 
this  part  of  the  country  at  once." 

"As  Sydney  Lithgow's  son,  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  you  to  wait  upon  him  with  that  request, 
Jack.  My  mother  can  know  no  peace  while  he 
remains  near  her.  For  her  sake  we  might  offer 
him  a  price  to  take  himself  out  of  the  way.  And 
pou  are  the  party.  Jack,  to  make  terms  with 
iiim." 

Jack  Lithgow  grew  deeply,  darkly  red. 

i*/?  By  Heaven  1  I  should  probably  begin  ne- 
gotiations by  patting  a  bullet  through  the  rascal. 
No  !  I  decline  to  wait  on  Mr.  Daryl — in  fact,  it  is 
far  better  that  we  two  should  not  meet.  Up  to 
this  date  I  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
avoiding  him.  We  cannot  bny  him,  Gabriel — he 
has  no  honor — he  would  not  keep  faith  with  us  for 
four  and  twenty  hours.  I  suppose  you  feel  no 
filial  duty  toward  the  man  ?" 

"Not  a  whit!"  answered  Gabriel,  gloomily. 
"  My  mother  I  cannot  blame,  for  she  acted  ac- 
cording to  her  lights  ;  but  the  name  of  Mark 
Daryl  sickens  me." 

"  Your  mother — God  bless  her  ! — has  now  two 
sons.  We  must  support  her  in  her  trial.  The 
governor  is  distracted/heartbrnken.  He  is  going 
into  exile.  You  and  I  will  stand  by  her,  now  and 
always^  Gabriel  ?'' 

"We  will.  Jack,  we  will  !" 

Perhaps  Lithgow  did  not  mean  to  intrude  his 
own  happiness  on  the  sorrow  which  ho  found  in 
his  f:ither*fl  house  ;  hut  after  a  pause  he  said  : 

"  Gabriel,  you  must  write  to  your  sister  and 
Miss  Cicely — tliey  have  a  right  to  know  what  has 
happened  here." 


"  Of  conrse,"  answered  Gabriel.  '*  It  is  a 
wretched  business.  And  so  Bruns  Darjl  is  my 
cousin  I  Well,"  moodily,  "I  never  approved  of 
the  marriage  of  cousins  : 

"  *  There  *8  a  diTinity  ihat  shapes  our  ends. 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  wilL' 

She  is  well  and  happy,  I  hope  ?" 

Jack  o'  the  Light  nodded. 

"  Yes,  well  and  happy,  Gabe.  Her  wedding 
day  is  f]xe<l  for  a  month  hence." 

Gabriel  started  violently. 

"  Eh  ?  Indeed  !  And  who  is  the  man  that 
has  won  Bruna  Dary!  ?" 

"  T — even  I !"  said  Lithgow,  calmly. 

Gabriel  stiffened. 

"What!  I  never  dreamed  —  oh,  yon  cannot 
mean  it.  Jack  I    Where's  the  fellow  Bevil  ?" 

"  Dead,  and  ont  of  the  way  forever  I" 

"  How  do  yon  know  ?" 

"  I  have  no  time  to  tell  the  story,  bnfc  my  prY>ofs 
are  indisputable." 

Gabriel  thawed  promptly. 

"  I  wish  you  joy.  Jack  I  I  am  snre  yon  two 
will  be  happy  together.  Put  yonr  hand  on  my 
heart.  It  beats  steadily,  does  it  not  ?  Bnt  wait ! 
we  must  not  talk  of  these  things  now,  when  the 
very  air  we  breathe  is  steeped  in  tragedy." 

"True.  Here  is  a  close  carriage  at  the  door. 
Great  Heaven  !  it  has  come  for  the  governor." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gabriel ;  "  he  is  above  stairs,  tak- 
ing final  leave  of  my  mother." 

The  two  young  fellows  stood  as  thongh  in  the 
presence  of  death.  When  they  spoke  again  it  was 
in  whispers. 

"God  help  him  !"  muttered  Gabriel.  "  I  do 
not  see  how  he  can  bear  up  under  the  blow." 

"  He  told  me  just  now,"  murmured  Jack  o'  the 
Light,  "  that  he  expected  you  and  me  to  guard 
her  faithfully,  and  deal  in  a  fitting  manner  with 
Daryl,  should  that  pestilential  party  attempt  to 
annoy  her  again.     I  gladly  accepted  the  trust." 

"  Right !    And  I — ah,  hush  I    Here  he  comes." 

A  step  on  the  sumptuous  staircase.  Sydney 
Lithgow  descended,  with  a  face  as  colorless  as 
chalk.  He  was  dressed  for  a  journey.  He  still 
bore  himself  with  firmness  and  dignity,  but  as 
Jack  o'  the  Light  and  Gabriel  rushed  to  his  side 
he  looked  at  them  with  blank,  unseeing  eyes. 

"  My  dear  father  !"  said  Jack,  and  both  pressed 
his  hands  in  mute  sympathy. 

"My  children,"  he  answered,  hoarsely,  "are 
you  here  ?  God  bless  you  both  I  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  comfort  your  mother — no  earthly  power 
can  do  that !  But  take  care  of  her  ;  save  her 
from — from " 

Ho  could  not  utter  the  hated  name.     Blindly 
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he  walked  forward  to  his  carriage,  fiung  himself 
into  it,  and  was  whirled  away  from  the  villa,  from 
the  woman  the  loved — nn  exile,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  his  wealth  and  power,  a  homeless,  heartbroken 
man. 

Two  days  later  Gabriel  Ferris  went  down  to 
Crag  Head,  and  begged  permission  to  speak  with 
Esther  Daryl. 

He  fonnd  her  alone  in  the  wainscoted  parlor, 
reclMiing  on  a  sofa,  and  looking  as  wan  and  pale 
as  a  frost  flower.  Her  red-bronze  curls  were  in 
soft  disorder,  and  there  was  a  stain  of  tears  abont 
her  eyes.  Some  soft  folds  of  muslin  concealed 
the  bandage  about  her  neck.  She  was  convales- 
cent, but  unable  yet  to  rise. 

"Good  Heaven  I"  stammered  Ferris,  falling 
back  a  step  ;  **  how  ill  yon  look  !  Lithgow  told 
mo  of  your  hurt,     I  see  that  you  have  suffered." 

*'  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  she  answered,  rather 
dismally. 

**  You  received  my  letter  ?" 

She  nodded. 

"Then  I  need  make  no  fnrtlicr  explanations. 
It  is  very  strange  to  find  that  I  am  j-our  brotlier, 
13  it  not  ?" 

"  The  strangest  thing  possihle  !''  she  an3wered, 
in  a  lifeless  tone.  "I  cannot  make  you  seem  in 
the  least  like  a  brother." 

"  And  I  am  altogether  unable  to  regard  you  as 
a  sister." 

She  stared  blankly  down  at  a  patch  of  sun- 
shine on  the  polished  floor. 

"  Bruna  is  absent  on  one  of  her  long  gallops 
over  the  beach." 

"  I  am  glad." 

"  What !  do  you  not  wish  to  see  her  ?" 

"No." 

This  was  depressing.  Esther  twisted  her  white 
fingers  nervously  together. 

"My  father — our  father — 1  moan  i\Iark  Daryl 
— what  has  become  of  him  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  hope  to  Heaven  he  will 
never  be  seen  nor  heard  of  again  !" 

"It  is  all  very  dreadful  !" 

"I  agree  with  you," 

"  You  mentioned  in  your  letter  that  Mrs.  Lith- 
gow was  ill.     Poor,  poor  lady  !" 

"  She  is  very  ill.  I  have  not  seen  her.  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  difficult  for  her  to  tolerate  the 
sight  of  me  just  now.  That  is  not  strange. 
Somehow,"  with  imconscious  bitterness,  "I  have 
never  been  able  to  win  much  love  in  this  world — 
not  even  the  portion  which  naturally  falls  to  a 
man." 

The  color  flew  into  Esther's  small,  pale  face  and 
out  again.  She  lay  back  with  an  exhausted  air 
on  her  pillows. 


"  Miss  Rainsford  is  in  the  breakfast  room  ;  she 
will  want  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said. 

He  looked  relieved. 

"Do  not  disturb  yourself — I  will  find  her." 

There  was  no  caress,  no  word  of  endearment, 
betwixt  the  new-found  brother  and  sister.  Ferris 
slipped  immediately  from  the  parlor,  and  into  the 
presence  of  Miss  Cicely  Rainsford. 

"  Oh,  Gabriel,"  said  the  old  spinster,  feelingly, 
"I  recognized  Mrs.  Lithgow  ns  your  long-lost 
mother  on  the  day  of  the  garden  party  at  Witch 
Hollow !  Such  a  shock  as  the  discovery  gave  mel 
I  hopafrom  my  heart  that  you  mean  to  be  a  good 
son  to  her  now  !'' 

"  I  do — God  helping  me  !" 

"You  know  your  cousin  Bruna  is  to  marry 
Jack  Lithgow  ?" 

"  Yes — she  could  not  do  better." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  It  shows  me 
that  your  own  hurt  is  healed.  Bruna  needs  a 
protector.  A  few  days  ago  we  had  a  dreadful  ex- 
perience at  Crag  Head." 

"Jack  told  me.  What  mischief  will  my  pre- 
cious father  think  of  next  ?  And  so,  Miss  Cicely, 
it  seems  that  tl»e  real  Bevil  is  dead  ?" 

"Yes.  Jnok  in  some  way  has  made  that  dis- 
covery.    IIow  fortunate  for  Bruna  !" 

"Uncommonly.  By  what  proofs  does  Jack 
support  his  story  ?" 

"  Now  you  ask  too  much  of  me — I  really  do  not 
know,"  answered  Miss  Cicely,  in  gentle  surprise. 
'*  I  liave  never  thought  to  inquire.  We  have  his 
w^ord  for  it — my  dear  Gabriel,  we  cannot  doubt 
Jack's  word." 

"No,  certainly  not.  Since  he  declares  that 
Bevil  is  no  more  we  must  all  believe  it,  of  course. 
No,  thank  you,  I  will  not  wait  to  see  Bruna — I 
must  meet  Sydney  Lithgow  and  give  him  news  of 
my  mother  to-day — so  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
take  the  next  train  back  to  town." 
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Another  month  passed.  The  splendor  of  the 
year  had  reached  its  height.  August,  mature  and 
golden,  with  noons  fervid  and  twilights  cool  and 
lona:,  iilled  the  land. 

Bruna  DaryKs  marriage  morn  dawned  bright 
and  cloudless.  She  drew  back  the  curtain  of  her 
window,  and  saw  a  sapphire  sea,  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  a  wall  of  emerald-green  woods  twinkling 
with  diamond  dew,  garden  beds  aflame  with  the 
bravo  colors  of  late  summer — light,  beauty,  gra- 
cious fulfillment  on  every  side. 

"My  wedding  day  I"  murmured  Bruna,  softly 
smiling;  "and  oh,  how  happv — how  happy  I 
am  !" 
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A  purplish  clouU  of  liazo,  tlirctidod  willi  rndiuut 
sunbeams^  was  lumping  over  llio  Hollow-  whero 
llio  old  Witcli  Hoiiso  stood.  Bruua  kissed  liPr 
Land  sijylv  towjird  it.  This  blonde  goddess  was 
very  deeply  in  lovo.  Kive  vrooks  had  pulsed  sinca 
Jdclc  o*  Lhd  Ligljt*a  pa^taiouulo  avowal  in  the 
church  porch,  iimitl  liglitniug  and  tcmpeat,  and 
lo  f  lioi*  niarriaj^c  niocn  Wiia  sliininsr  on  tho  warm 
ghiil  oartli — in  a  fow  hourd  sho  would  bo  hithgow'ti 

wife. 

Slio  went  lightly  down  tlio  etair,  to  meet  Miss 
Cicely  and  Estljcr  i?i  the  breakfast  room.  Esther, 
now  fully  rcL'OvtMX'd  from  tho  iiijuriua  received  at 
tho  hands  of  Jim  (.Irosaley,  cinbraocd  her  cousin 
joyfully. 

*'lla))py  ia  the  brido  that  tho  sun  shinca  on/* 
she  said. 

**  Bruna  is  sure  to  bo  happy  with  her  heart's 
choice,"  declared  Miss  Rainsford,  ''and  all  the 
omens  are  good  this  morning.'* 

They  had  planned  a  very  quiet  wedding — botlj 
Lithgow  and  linina  wished  it  to  bo  such.  \o 
guests  had  beun  invited  to  Crag  Head — not  even 
Dr.  La  Merle.  But  tlie  oM  rooms  were  thrown 
wido  to  tho  Btinshinc,  and  made  fragrant  with 
fresh  flowers,  and  even  tho  faces  of  the  servants 
beiuned  radiantly.  Brnna  avus  greatly  beloveil  in 
her  own  household,  and  cveryono  understood  that 
slie  was  about  to  make  a  match  which  promised  a 
larger  share  of  bliss  than  falls  to  the  average  lot 
of  womankind. 

"Anyone  with  eyes  can  seo  that  ^Ir.  Lithgow 
was  just  vuule  for  yontig  miss/'  said  Janet  to  old 
Roger.  **  When  ho  comes  to  tho  fore  there'll  bo 
no  more  breaking  or  entering  hero  by  lawless 
characters.  "  It's  good  to  think  wo  aro  to  have  a 
master  again  at  Crag  Head." 

"Just  so/' assented  Roger,  promptly.  "I'll  go 
and  take  the  gun  from  Iwlund  tlio  stable  door» 
seeing  as  I'm  not  likely  t»>  have  any  fuluro  use 
for  it*!" 

"My  soul!"  cried  Janet,  derisively;  "didn't 
the  man  Jim  Crossley  bust  into  Crag  Head  only 
u  month  ago,  like  a  wikl  bull  of  Baahan  ?  And 
didn't  he  ctit  np  awful  ?  'What  good  was  your 
weapon  then,  Roger  ?  Lord  knows  wo'vo  found 
it  a  poor  thitig  lo  depend  nu  !  Besides,  you  can 
never  slioot  tlio  niuu  Bc!vil>  for  lie's  dead  al- 
ready/* 

"80  much  llio  better/'  answered  Roger,  tartly. 
**Nobotly  s'posod  the  nukill  was  living,  simple- 
ton, and  miss  all  ready  to  take  Mr.  Lithgow  for 
her  husband/' 

Few  people  outside  of  Crag  Head  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  approaching  event.  Even  Mr. 
Craven,  tho  Fogport  lawyer,  know  nothing  of  it. 
Bruim  did  not  givo  her  trust  by  halves.     Her  bo- 
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lief  in  her  lover  was  full  and  |>erfect.  H 
lier  that  eho  was  froo  to  marry  liini*  and.  ni 
herself  had  said,  there  was  no  room  in  her  1| 
for  doubt  or  misgiving. 

In  an   npjjcr  chamber  of  tlio  Cr.-i;j  Miss  Ol 
and  Esther  with  loving  hunds  dresaed 
in  spotless  silk,  clasped  aronnd    her  wUi 
a  superb  string  of  big  milky  j^earls — J 
Light's  gift — arranged  tlip  coljvvob  veil 
golden  tresses,  and  put  in  lior  hiuul  a  great 
of  lilies  of  tho  valley,  tied  with  ynrd«  of  ^ 
ribbon;  and  Bruua,  fair  as   tlii>so   dau 
men  whom  tho  sons  of  God  eanie  davrn 
Scriptunil  story,  stood  robed  nxuX  ready 
tcndunts  kissed  her  ugaiti  nnd   ngaia,  and 
her  by  fond,  endearing  names* 

".My  child,  you  are  as  lovely  as  a  dn 
sighed  Miss  Cicely,  "and  you  richly  deser 
tho  happiness  that  lias  fallen  to  you." 

"Yes,  yes,  yes  !''  assented  Esther,  with 
her  large,  soft  eyes;  "that  is  qiiito   It 
now  we  must  hurry,  or  Mr.  Lithgow  na 
man  will  grow  impatient,  yon  krio\r. 

Miss  Cicely  and  Esther  went  with  h 
chureh — tho  very  edifioo  in  which  Jjick  Litl 
hud  declared  his  piission,  and  bccaiiso  of  Ih) 
soeiations  connected  with  it  chosea  by  tho  vi 
pair  as  tho  propoi:  place  for  the  ceremony.' 
dewy  morning  road  along  whicli  the  can 
rolled  was  bright  with  suushine  aad  blossoi 
thickets,  and  sweet  with  the  twitter  of  birda. 
tho  ivied  porch  Jack  Lithgow,  uo  lag^-ar*: 
his  wedding  morn,  waited  with  Gabriel  Ferris 
tho  latter  hud  consented  to  act  na  bust  man  a 
frierul's  wedding — a  euro  proof  that  thu  old 
was  indeed  "  off/' 

With   an    inedablo   smile    ou    her    lips    B( 
Daryl  gave  her  hand  to  lier  bridogroom.     His 
eyes  dwelt  upon  her  in  silent  rapture.    L'"i>  lo 
very  moment  his  will  had  don)inat<'d  hers, 
believed  in  him  as  ia  tho  Infinito.      JTe  took 
delicate  hand,  held  it  with  eloso  and   tender  i 
tery,  niul  led  her  forward  into  tho  eJiuroli. 

The  interior  of  tho  eacred  place  was  betuutif 
decorated  with  late  roses,  fragrant  garden  1 
and  tho  graceful  fi-onds  of  ferna,  A  hon»i 
sweetness  steeped  the  air,  and  through  tho  e tain 
glass  windows  the  merry  sunshine  poured  t 
rainbow  flood.  The  clergyman  who  was  to  ofBcl 
stood  ready  in  Ins  place.  Forward  along  f  hi?  jj 
swept  the  bridal  l»arly,  a  fair  tight  for  the  ni 
indifferent  eye.  There  was  a  little  pause  be^ 
tho  clergyman  ;  tlien  the  ceremony  began. 

A  moment  later  a  sexton  ou  guard  iu  the  ved 
bale  of  the  church  noiselessly  ]uished  back  1 
door  of  the  main  aisle  and  admitted  a  gentleou 

"  Keally,  sir/'  he  whispered,  in  uervous  dou 
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"  I  don't  know  as  this  is  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
for  the  marriuge  is  private *' 

**  Fiddlestickd  !"  responded  the  newcomer,  with 
a  cheerful  grin.  "I  tell  you  I- am  a  near  nnd 
dear  relative  of  the  hride,  and  sliould  I  miss  this 
sight  she  would  be  heartbroken." 

He  slipped  into  the  nearest  ])ew,  sat  down 
quietly*  and  began  to  mop  his  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief. 

One  glance  around  the  church  showed  him 
that,  apart  from  the  bridal  company,  he  was  the 
only  person  present. 

"  When  people  break  the  law,"  chuckled  Mark 
Daryl,  ''  they  naturally  do  not  care  for  specta- 
tors." 

He  began  to  stare  at  that  knot  of  people 
grouped  before  the  clergyman — the  snow-white 
bride,  her  yellow  liair  glinting  through  the 
meshes  of  her  veil ;  the  bridegroom,  with  his 
high  brown  head  and  soldierly  bearing  ;  Gabriel 
Ferris,  wearing  a  gardenia  in  the  buttonhole  of 
his  black  Melton  coat ;  Esther,  dressed  in  pale 
pink,  and  looking  thin  and  hollow-eyed  from  re- 
cent illness,  yet  with  a  sort  of  reflected  joy  in  her 
lovely  colorless  face  ;  and  Miss  Cicely  Itainsford 
in  heliotrope  satin,  happy  also  in  witnessing  the 
liappiness  of  the  girl  who  had  for  years,  been  her 
especial  charge. 

For  a  moment  Mark  Daryl's  wicked  eyes  dwelt 
on  each  and  all  with  the  malicious  exultation  of 
an  evil  man  who  has  only  to  cry  out  and  bring 
confasiou  and  dismay  into  the  midst  of  gladness. 
Then,  of  a  sadden,  he  started — stared.  la  his 
face  wrath  and  astonishment  appeared. 

"Ti»e  deuce!"  he  muttered.  "Can  it  be? 
Jio—ifes!  What !  he  has  sold  me,  after  all,  and 
like/>m/" 

The  solemn  voice  of  the  clergyman  rang  through 
the  church : 

"What  God  Inith  joined  together  let  not  man 
put  asunder." 

It  was  over.  Brnna  Inid  become  Mrs.  Jack 
Lithgow.  Husband  and  wife,  young,  beautiful, 
supremely  happy,  turned  from  the  clergyman, 
and  moved  back  along  the  aisle,  through  the  rain- 
bow light  that  fell  upon  them  like  a  visible  bless- 
ing. The  solitary  occupant  of  the  pew,  the  one 
looker-on  at  Bruna's  wedding,  watched  the  pair 
like  a  basilisk  as  tliey  advanced.  Suspicion  took 
the  form  of  certainty.  Once,  weeks  before,  he 
had  caught  a  glimppe  of  Lithgow  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  Fisherman's  Rest,  and  failed  to  recog- 
nize him  ;  but  this  nearer,  clearer  view  revealed 
the  astounding  truth.  Time  had  not  changed 
him  much.  Tlie  boy  was  now  a  man — that  was 
all. 

As  the  bridal  party  drew  nearer  tlie  gray  eyes 


of  Jack  o'  the  Light  fell  ou  that  brazen  watchei 
in  the  pew.  Rt^treat  he  could  not,  advance  lie 
must.  He  was  "  betwixt  tlie  devil  and  the  deep 
sea."  With  a  wicked  smile  Mark  Oarjl  arose  tc 
his  feet. 

"  I  came  here  to  prevent  bigamy, **  he  ssitl, 
"  never  dreaming  of  the  surprise  in  store  for  »& 
What !  iiaice  married  f  One  ceremony  is  nsu.iltj 
considered  enough  for  the  same  couple.  As  GoA 
hean  me,  Mr.  Lithgow,  yon  are  Bevil  —  Ber^ 
himself,  and  no  other  V 

Confronted  by  that  arch  mischief  maker,  tbi 
party  stopped  short  in  the  aislo.  Everybody  stood 
as  though  spellbound. 

"  It's  a  lie  !"  said  the  voice  of  Gabriel  Ferris 
but  Jack  o'  the  Light  uttered  not  a  woi-d. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  aon,"  corrected  Marl 
Daryl,  with  a  mocking  bow,  **I  never  forget  ai 
old  comrade.  Five  years  ago  this  gentleman  die 
mo  out  of  many  a  round  sum  at  cards,  aud  cheats 
you  of  something  even  more  valuable — ^your  unch 
Antliony's  daughter.  The  fox  may  run,  but  he' 
caught  at  last,  eh  ?  I  swear  thia  ia  the  very  niai 
who  consented  to  marry  Bruua  in  your  place,  anc 
did  it,  too,  without  flinching — let  him  deny  it  t 
he  can  !" 

Ever  eye  turned  ou  Lithgow.  The  little  group 
brought  to  a  stand  there  in  the  aisle,  {lossed  swiftlj 
from  joy  to  tragedy.  Brnna's  hand  slipped  un- 
consciously from  the  arm  of  her  husband. 

"  For  God's  sake,  speak,  Lithgow  P'  urged  Ga- 
briel Ferris,  aghast. 

Ho  was  indeed  caught !  He  could  neither  es- 
cape by  flight  nor  refute  Daryl's  charge.  Kever- 
theleas,  he  faced  his  enemy  like  a  man. 

"It  is  true,"  he  said,  in  a  composed  voice. 
"  Yes.  I  am  Bevil— I— I— I  !" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  The  faces  of 
the  little  company  had  grown  white.  To  every 
person  there  the  man  Bevil  was  Horror  embodied. 
His  very  name  filled  each  and  all  with  loathing. 

"  A  nice  game  you  have  been  playing,  com- 
rade !*'  cried  Mark  Daryl,  airily.  "My  word! 
you  are  a  gay  deceiver  !  I  always  knew  v'on  were 
clever,  but  this  guile  is  above  the  ordinary  kind. 
First,  you  take  my  niece  by  force,  and  under  an 
assumed  name — bless  me  I  I  canceled  my  gam- 
bling debts  with  her — yes,  you  accepted  the  blind 
chit  as  payment  at  the  last,  you  remember.  Then, 
as  Sydney  Lithgow's  son,  you  woo  and  win  her  in 
orthodox  style.  Deuced  romantic  ! — makes  one 
think  of  a  three-volume  novel.  But  ?ww  does 
Bruna  like  it  f  You  have  married  her  twice  over. 
Which  of  her  two  weddings  does  our  high  and 
mighty  beauty  contemplate  with  the  greater  satis- 
faction V 

Ho  did  not  seem  to  hear  Daryl ;  silently  he 
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tnrned  and  looked  at  his  bride.  His  high  head 
drooped  in  bitter  shame  nnd  hnmiliHtion,  his 
haughty  brown  face  had  siuldetily  grown  ashen 
and  hags:ard.  lie  saw  only  the  fair  woman  whom 
he  had  deceived  ;  the  remainder  of  the  party 
might  have  been  miles  away — he  was  conscious 
only  of  Bruiia's  presence. 

"You  let  Jim  Orossley  off  with  a  horsewhip- 
ping," said  Daryl,  lightly.  "Why  ?  Because 
uny  attempt  to  pnnish  him  by  legal  process 
would  have  brought  you  and  ine  face  to  face, 
and  resulted  in  the  exposure  of  the  real  Bevil. 
I  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  by  your  lenity  at  the 
time  Jim  told  me  of  it — wondered,  you  know,  how 
wo  both  got  out  of  the  scrape  so  easily  ;  but  now 
the  matter  is  as  plain  as  the  day.*' 

And  still  he  did  not  hear.    With  desperate  cour- 
nge  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Bnina.     His  dry 
lips  moved  with  difficulty. 
•    "  Forgive  me,"  he  said. 

She  stared  as  though  at  some  stranger.  He  did 
not  need  to  be  told  that  her  thoughts  had  gone 
back  to  the  night  of  her  father's  death — to  the 
ruthless  invasion  of  Crag  Head,  and  the  crime  of 


which  she  had  been  the  viotim.  That  disgrace- 
ful outrage  seemed  now  to  take  shape  and  rush 
betwixt  the  pair  as  they  stood  there  in  that 
flower-scented  cliurch  ;  it  tlirust  the  bridegroom 
relentlessly  away  from  the  bride,  and  tore  apart 
the  hands  just  joined  in  marriage. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  pleaded  again,  with  a  pas- 
sionate pain  in  his  voice.  "  Will  you  forgive  me, 
Bruna  ?" 

Co^Jld  any  woman  do  otherwise  than  recoil  in 
horror  ?  He  had  taken  her  in  payment  for  Mark 
Daryl's  gambling  debts.  The  first  ti.me  he  had 
married  her  by  outrage  ;  the  second,  by  gross  de- 
ception. Wild  with  grief  and  iudignation,  Bruna 
shuddered  a  step  backward,  and  put  out  her  hands, 
as  though  to  hold  him  off. 

"  Never  !"  she  answered.     "Never  I" 

With  bated  breath  the  others  waited  for  Jack 
o'  the  Light  to  speak  again  ;  but  in  vain — no 
further  word  passed  his  clinched  lips.  With  a 
look  that  would  haunt  her  till  her  dying  day  he 
turned  from  the  bride  that  he  bad  won,  and  lost 
even  in  the  winning,  and  rushed^  like  8  madman, 
out  of  the  church. 


{To  be  continued.) 


A   SHILLING    EACH." 

By  Norman  Galk. 


How  BR  ALL  a  man  or  vom&n  pnss  ttnsttrred? 
A  MhilUnff  these/    One  thUling^  cage  and  bird! 

I  TOW  to  birds  my  pennieii  I     I  will  pinch 
Bodeeming  redstart,  yellowhammer,  finoli. 

Let  them  reoover  all  their  greens  and  bhios! 
Threadbare  my  ooat  shall  be  nnd  old  ray  shoes. 

O  svreet  to  fill  my  hand  ^ith  living  fluffy 
And  toss  the  Iotm  io  heaven — joy  enough  I 

Give  me  to  kiss  each  shining  head;  to  fei.l 
The  wild  bird  in  the  captive  make  appeal. 

Suffer  my  cheek.  O  blackbird,  on  yonr  Irenst, 
Ihon  slip  to  Laura's  bosum  for  a  nest. 

Her  lips  must  gently  consecrate  your  flight — 

Dear  bird,  she  kisses  you.     Good  uight,  good  night! 

Here  is  my  darling's  orchard  for  your  bill; 
Peck  here  in  peace  and  take  yonr  fruity  fill. 

Ko-  kin  of  mine  shall  cheat  you  of  the  blue. 
And  keep  my  love  and  Laura's ;  nor  shaU  you 

Feel  grip  of  Ohristmas  hunger ;  for  a  tl'he 

Of  all  onr  bread  shall  help  yon  that  yon  thrive. 


My  heart  has  ached  to  see  your  duller  eye 
Watching  the  greedy  city  hurry  by. 

On  Launi's  breast  at  evening  I  have  heard 
A  heart  beat  pity  for  the  priw^ned  bird ; 

And  we  have  vowed  to  spend  with  care ;  to  pinch 
For  linuut,  lark  and  starling,  thrush  and  finch. 

To  throw  these  loves  to  heaven  with  a  kij«. 
lUueward  and  sunward— that  shall  be  onr  bliai. 

Faded  is  Laura's  hooiespun.  if  you  will. 
The  woodland  kuows  a  once  familiar  bill ! 

What  need  to  blush  for  shabb;ne88  that  shows? 
A  shilling  redstart  perches  on  her  rose  I 

Children  of  men  and  brothers  of  my  day. 
How  long  shall  feathered  joy  be  thrust  away 

To  find  a  foot  of  prison,  smoky  air 
For  that  large  liberty  and  ctmntry  fare 

Which  tenderness  celestial  set  apnrt 

For  woodlark  wings  aud  velvet  whitethroat  heaii? 

How  shall  a  mttn  or  woman  pars  unstirred  ? 
A  thOUng  then!    One  thUUng,  cage  and  bird/ 


GOOD    CHEER, 

Bv  Charles  Edward   Barns. 


"I'WAS  Christmas  morn  !     Lo,  on  the  Square 

Snow-d raped  in  wintry  dress. 
1  met  two  buds  of  Vanity  Fair 

Wliom  wealth  and  furtune  bless. 
Two  maids  with  cheeks  of  sunny  hue 

And  eyes  of  virginal  light — 
Orchids  that  lu  God's  Kden  grew 

Where  a!l  is  pure  and  bright. 


.And  yet,  O  gentle  Friend,  I   know 

Those  symbols  passing  sweet 
Will  cross  a  threshold  where  but  woe 

And  pain  and  sadness  meet. 
And  those  dear  hands  will  lay  tlic  buds 

Upon  the  anguished  heartj 
And  tears,  great  tears  in  Uiankful    iinodff 

From  hollow  eves  shall   start. 


Like  gentle  ('hristmas  greetings  sung 

In  living  tones  they  came  ; 
A  basket  of  rare  roses  hung 

Beside  them  **///  J/is  Namt** 
Ah  !  you  would  dream  not  but  they  all 

Would  sweep  each  maiden  breast 
At  banquet,  opera  or  ball, 

Tokens  of  joy  thrice  blest. 


And  in  that  silent  sorrowlanil 

The  patient  nurses  all 
Shall  bow,  and  for  each  angcl  hant] 

A  fervent  prayer  let  fall. 
Strew,  gentle  buds  of  womanhood  ! 

Your  buds  of  beauty  here  ; 
My  heart  invokes  yon  every  good — 

Twin  Bearers  of  Good  Cheer. 


CHRISTMAS   ON    THE    HUERFANO. 


Dv  William  C.  CAMi-utLL, 


A  spun  of  the  Saugro  de  CVisto  range  of  the 
Kocky  MountftiiiB,  puehing  out  into  a  sea  of  iin- 
iliiliiting  pliirus  to  tlie  Bontheastwan],  terminatea 
ill  a  hoUJ  promontory,  like  a  miglity  fortress 
frowning  aud  forbidding.     Near  by  is  the  ener- 


XB  a  pure  g&rincut  of  white,  which  Bciutillates  brill- 
iantly i?i  tlio  brjfjht  ghire  of  tho  iioonchiy  sun  liko 
tiie  beepangled  robe  of  Bomo  fabled  fairy  queen. 
The  range  now  stauda  ont  boldly  against  the 
horizon,  ita  irregtilar  curves  sharply  detined  as 
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gctic  little  mountain  stream  knowu  as  the  Huer- 
fano. Tho  scanty  tide  of  ranuhmeu  on  tl»o 
Huerfano  had  gradually  pushed  iu  way  from 
the  foothills  into  tho  nionotuine,  where  it  met 
the  human  current  from  the  uiiiioi;,  so  that  tho 
civilization  in  tho  vicinity  wiw  made  up  partly  of 
cowboys  and  partly  of  miners, 

Tlie  pale-bluo  hazinefis  which  in  summer  hanga 
over  tlio  distant  mountain<),  robing  thcin  in  a  Foft 
drapery  of  azure,   has  viinished.     Instead    thoro 
Vol.  XXXVI.,  No.  0-J»l 


tlie  lilies  of  a  cameo  ;  for  it  is  winter,  and  the  day 
before  Christmas, 

The  road  along  tho  river  ap]>cars  to  dip  as  it 
proceeds,  and  tho  traveler  experiences  that  illu- 
sion coniniuii  to  mountain  regions,  of  water  run- 
uing  upstream.  White,  ashy  iulobo  dust  rises  in 
a  cloud,  enveloping  the  solitary  liorscman,  whoso 
Mexican  spurs  jingle  musically  luul  intermiltingly 
with  each  recnrrJng  hound  of  his  broncho. 

In    nn   hour*a    ndo   tho   topography  boa    not 
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changed.  The  air  is  crisp.  There  is  the  clear 
ring  of  silver  in  the  occasional  whoop  of  the 
horseman,  who  ever  and  anon  appears  to  ques- 
tion his  very  exidtence  ;  or  perhaps  it  is  to  make 
sure  that  tlie  all-pervading  silence  has  not  de- 
prived him  of  speech.  He  puts  his  hand  first  iu 
his  overcoat  pocket,  then  on  the  pack  tied  behind 
his  saddle,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  his  treasures. 
And  so  he  gallops  on  and  on. 

*•  Wonder  how  Fun  will  take  to  her  Christmas 
gifts  ?  Reckon  this  one  in  my  overcoat  pocket 
will  be  a  mighty  big  surprise,  I'm  sure  she  loves 
me,  or  she  never  would  V  left  *  Uoston,'  with  his 
scads  0*  money,  for  a  poor  cowboy  like  me.  Well, 
Fm  goin' to  act  white  with  her;  I  don't  care  if 
at  the  last  great  ronnd-up  I  am  branded  a  maver- 
ick and  sent  below.  I  'most  wish  r*d  bought  her 
that  diamond  ring — seems  as  though  there's  more 
sentiment  iu  a  ring  than  in  black  silk.  The  pert 
little  miss  in  the  store  cinched  me  tight  when  she 
said,  *  A  black  silk  is  always  an  acceptable  pres- 
ent.' Hang  it  I  I  ought  to  have  taken  the  ring, 
too,  if  I  did  go  broke.  Well,  I  can't  go  back  to 
town  now.  Won't  Fan  look  sweet  iu  black,  with 
just  a  dash  of  red  at  her  throat  !  I  imagine  I  see 
lier  openiu'  the  packages.  How  she'll  throw  her 
plump,  firm  arms  round  my  neck  !    Gracious  P 

Here  he  involuntarily  struck  his  spurs  into  the 
broncho,  causing  him  to  redouble  his  pace.  Then, 
as  the  little  animal  settled  to  his  former  gut,  the 
cowboy  resumed,  his  musings : 

"'Taiu't  no  use  talkin',  I  can't  take  her  back 
to  my  people  in  the  States,  though  she's  prettier 
tiiiin  any  of  the  old  girls  at  home.  In  fact,  they 
couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  her  for  winsomeness  ; 
they  wouldn't  be  in  it  at  all.  How  Fan  could  lariat 
tlio^e  Eastern  chumps !  Ha !  ha!  But  what 
would  mother  say  if  she  knew  what  I'm  doiug  ? 
AVell,  Colorado  is  good  enough  for  me  as  long  as 
Fun  is  true,  and  I  can't  doubt  the  dear  girl  any 
more." 

The  tedious  afternoon  had  worn  away.  The 
white  smoke  was  curling  up  through  the  length- 
ening shadows  of  the  mountain  when  the  bron- 
cho's splashing  hoofs  in  the  little  streiun  were 
heard  by  the  dogs  that  kept  watch  at  the  ranch. 
A  sharp  turn  in  the  road  around  a  great  bowlder, 
and  the  log-house  home  greeted  the  traveler's 
eye.  Two  barking  dogs  jumped  at  the  broncho's 
nose  affectionately.  The  rider  dismounted,  and, 
removing  the  saddle,  throw  it  over  the  pack,  and 
went  into  the  cabin. 

The  front  room,  though  scantily  furnished,  was 
tidy,  and  showed  a  woman's  care.  Iu  the  corner 
was  a  bed  with  snowy-white  oonnterpane  and 
smoothed  pillows.  A  small  curtained  window  at 
the  left  of  the  door  famished  light  for  the  apart- 


ment. Near  the  windo\r  a  gilt  wire  cage  d^ 
pended  from  the  ceiling.  *'  Dick,"  the  pet  cansrv, 
was  ])erched  with  his  head  under  his  wing.  In 
one  end  of  the  room  a  large  fireplace  with  half 
burned  sticks  blazed  cheerfully.  Above  the  niiii 
mantel,  suspended  by  straps,  was  a  Winchestei 
rifle;  iu  fi'ont  of  the  fire,  a  huge  brown  bear 
skin. 

Broncho  Bill  wondered  where  Fannie  midii 
be;  certainly  she  had  not  gone  far — perhaps t( 
the  spring  for  water.  He  wearily  threw  himsei 
on  the  bearskin,  aud  gazed  at  the  fire.  Ah.  thi 
was  home !  True,  there  was  not  the  prattle  o 
children,  but  Dick  made  sweet  music.  Bill  coulc 
not  call  Fannie  wife,  yet  no  woman  could  be  ten 
dcrer  or  a  neater  housekeeper.  He  contrasted  th( 
old  days  of  loneliness,  when  first  he  tried  to  fint 
consolation  in  solitude  from  the  fancied  wrong  o 
his  father,  who  had  driven  him  from  home  by  i 
sharp  rebuke  for  his  failure  to  pass  exuniiuatioi 
at  college.  Then  lie  was  slight  in  stature,  aD( 
"Willie  Somers";  tiow,  three  years  later,  he  i 
stout,  suQbomed  and  bearded,  and  "Brouch( 
Bill." 

"This  is  deuced  queer:!  Pan  I  Fannie!"  b( 
called.  There  was  BO  answer.  Nero  licked  bii 
master's  hand,  looking  into  his  face  wistfully. 
Bill  went  into  the  other  room — the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  combined.  The  table  was  set,  aud 
a  chair  leaned  up  at  the  single  plate. 

"Hello!  what 8 this?" 

With  startled  eyes,  he  hastily  read  : 

"BVOKKBEB  24th,  18— 
•*  My  I>abi.zxo  Ol»— -  "Wliftt  shall  1  call  you,  dearest? 
The  name  I  would  write  y<m  faaT«  ikot  given  me  the  right 
to  nne.  Oh,  if  I  only  knew  th»t  Bome  time  you  would  own 
me  before  the  world  as  your  little  wife  my  life  would  W 
full,  my  happiness  complete !  But  yoti  will  not,  you  can- 
not; I  koow  you  cannot,  for  you  have  told  me' you  in- 
tend to  go  back  to  your  mother  \vhen  your  father  shooIJ 
die.  You  mu^  not  dif^;race  her.  I  dare  not  ask  von  to 
do  that.  I  know  whnt  that  is.  You  ore  right.  de<irest. 
You  deserve  a  good  wife,  and  you  will  find  her.  God  will 
rewiird  you  ;  I  know  He  will.     How  I  envy  her ! 

**  Now,  I  mufit  tell  j*ou  Bometbiug.  ^^^liie  you  wer* 
gone  to  town  a  letter  came  in  a  mourning  euvelo]>e  sii- 
dressed  in  your  mother's  hand.  My  ouriositj'  made  ae 
open  it.  Forgive  me,  dear;  I  could  not  help  it,  for  I  frit 
that  it  meant  separation  from  you.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
right-hand  pigeonhole,  the  one  under  the  clock  yon  gave 
me  last  Christmas.  I  will  not  prolong  this.  I  should  like 
to  wear  a  black  dress,  with  the  red  ribbon,  the  one  yoa 
liked  best,  and  sleep  under  the  pine  where  we  spent  so 
many  happy  hours  together.  Oh,  I  must  hurrj' !  I  fear 
you  virill  be  here  soon.  A  last  long,  passionate  kiss  and 
Qod's  blessing.  O  God  forgive  me.  a  poor  wiek*d  sinner ! 
Please  let  me  be,  just  this  once,      Your  own        Famxxc. 

<'P.S.— Be  kind  to  tittle  'Dick*  for  my  sake.  The<r«  ii 
no  one  to  notify.    I  have  a  mother,  but  abe  does  not 
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Wh6n  Bill  Soraera  reeled  into  the  other  room 
he  found  two  neighbors  who  had  called  to  accom- 
pany Fannie  and  himself  to  the  Christmas-eve 
dunce.  He  threw  the  letter  to  them  and  stood 
transfixed  before  them.  Then,  as  they  began  to 
read,  he  snatched  it  away. 

"Find  her!  Go  quick;  she  may  not  have 
done  it  yet.  Quick  !  for  God^s  sake  get  a  move 
on  you  ;  she's  goin'  to  kill  herself.  0  God,  save 
her,  my  poor  Fannie  !" 

The  little  searching  party  hurried  out.  .Snow 
had  begun  falling  ;  the  night  was  dark.  It  would 
bo  a  miracle  to  find  her,  Nero  followed  in  their 
footsteps,  and  whined  portentously.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  searchers  returned  to  report,  as  previ- 
ously agreed.  No  trace  had  been  found  of  the 
missing  woman.  Meantime  a  party  from  John- 
son's, where  the  dance  was  being  held,  had  rode 
over  to  find  out  why  **  Mr.  Somers  and  lady  "  had 
not  come,  for  they  were  always  to  be  relied  on  at 
such  festivities. 

The  men  were  standing  in  the  room  discussing 
the  situation.  As  is  usual  at  such  times,  ouch  had 
a  theory  to  advance. 

**IIas  she  took  a  revolver  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
men,  with  an  air  of  superior  sagacity  becoming  to 
one  accustomed  to  ferreting  out  crime.  **  That's 
the  fust  thing  to  fix,  because  if  she  was  goin'  to 
make  shift  with  a  rope  she'd  go  to  the  corral,  it's 
likely  ;  an' if  she  didn't,  an' didn't  go  the  revolver 
route,  then  she's  in  the  creek,  an'  you  might  as 
well  go  on  with  the  shindy  till  dnylight." 

The  suggestion  caused  Bill  to  go  at  once  to  tlie 
bureau. 

"It's  gone!  She  had  a  38  Smith  &  Wesson, 
which  she  always  kept  there,  loaded,"  said  he. 
"Why,  what's  this  ?"  added  Bill,  who  had  been 
stroking  Nero's  head.     "  Blood  !" 

**  Tl)at  dog  knows  where  she  is  !*'  cried  a  chorus 
of  voices. 

"Nero  was  here  when  I  came  home,  an'  he's 
been  with  me  ever  since,''  said  Bill. 

"Then  she  can't  be  fur.  that's  sarlin  shore," 
put  in  old  Hardridge.  "I've  heer'n  on  'eui  toll 
how  a  dog  will  go  straight  to  'cm,  of  yer  jist  let 
'em  go  accordin'." 


The  party  went  outside. 

"I  wonder  if  they  looked  under  the  pine  tree 
where  the  little  bench  is  !"  said  Bill,  as  he  started 
in  that  direction.     It  was  but  a  short  distance. 

When  Bill  reached  the  tree  Nero  was  already 
there,  whining  beside  the  lifeless  body  whose  little 
white  hand  held  in  its  clutch  tlie  cruel  revolver. 

The  next  day  a  young  itinerant  minister  arrived 
late,  having  ridden  twenty  miles  in  answer  to  the 
summons.  The  little  cabin  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  miners  and  cowboys.  There  was  a  sprink- 
ling of  women,  two  of  whom  had  made  a  burial 
robe  out  of  material  from  the  package  under  the 
saddle.  At  poor  Fannie*s  throat  was  the  little 
red  ribbon. 

The  minister  read  from  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm,  and  made  some  feeling  remarks,  taking 
the  text,  "Let  him  that  is  witiiout  sin  among 
you  first  cast  a  stone."  lie  spoke  of  the  sad- 
ness of  the  occasion,  briefly  referred  to  the  life 
of  the  deceased — to  its  brighter  side — to  her  love 
of  home  and  its  puts,  her  sunny  smile,  her  help- 
fulness to  others. 

"  In  the  presence  of  death,"  said  he,  "  on  this 
peaceful  Christmas  afternoon,  while  the  bells  of 
ail  Christendom  are  ringing  out  with  joy,  'Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and 
good  will  to  men,'  let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
The  deceased  may  have  erred — as  who  of  us  has 
not  ?  Yet,  who  can  say  that  she  will  not,  E^ome- 
Avhere  and  somehow,  be  permitted  to  make  it 
right  ?  Who  can  believe  that  an  infinitely  good, 
merciful  and  all-powerful  Father  will  permit  the 
music  of  heaven  to  have  as  an  eclio  the  far-off  dis- 
cord of  hell  ?" 

AVhen  tlie  minister  closed  there  were  tears  in 
the  eyes  of  men  unused  to  \vee]». 

Broncho  Bill  sat  motionless  with  grief,  his  eyes 
riveted  on  the  plain  pine  coffin.  Just  before  the 
lid  was  fastened  down,  with  trembling  fingers  he 
placed  in  the  cold  folded  hands  of  the  dead  woman 
an  envelope — the  one  he  had  brought  in  his  over- 
coat from  town,  containing  a  marriage  license; 
.  then,  as  he  took  his  agonizing  leave,  those  near- 
est heard  him  sob,  "Fannie — wife  !" 
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FENCERS    AND    THE   ART   OF    FENCING. 

By  Richard  B.  Malchien. 

"D'ArtAgnan— a  thigh  of  iron,  a  vrn^  of  steel,  u  sure  eye.  an<l  a  gUncd  of  ftro — tbHt*s  trlmt  hia  mAt^i 

met  with  from  him." — IhtmoM. 


To  MA>fT  readers  tlie  above  qnotatioii  muy  re- 
call ploiisant  memories  of  time  spent  over  the 
aturius  of  Duniut;. 

Tlio  daredevil  pmr.kd  of  swordsniausliip  per- 
fornieil   id  tlicso  stories  by  the  four  lulveutLuerSj 
D'Artiignan,  Athos,  Ariniid  and  I'ortbos,  have  al- 
ready been  a  source  of  wonder  and  delight  to 
thousands  of  readers.    In 
timt  ago  of  romuucc  and 
chivalry   to    bo    a   good 
swordsman  often  n»oant         i 
life,  lionor^  ]oto,  and  all         {  ^ 

things  dear  to  maTiUind. 
\U\i  in  0  u  r  prosaic, 
Tuonoy-getting  times  wo 
tlud  it  hard  to  believe 
that  men  would  fight 
upon  80  slight  a  provoca- 
tion as  they  are  said  l:^ 
liAVo  done  in  llie**MuE- 
koteora."  Yet  they  did; 
and  a  similar  trio  of  hot- 
heads aro  descril)ed  by 
Shakeapcaro  in  his  play 
of  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
If  you  look  it  np.  begin- 
ning third  act,  you  will 
find  that  young  Ben  voUn, 
in  trying  to  calm  Mer- 
cniio'a  wrath,  gets  this 
rolnrt :  "  Nay,  an  thero 
wcro  Iwo  6uch|  we  should 


have  none  shortly,  for  one  would   kill  iho  ol 
Thou  !  why,  thou  wilt  quarrel  Avitli  a  man 
huth  a  hair  more,  or  a  liair    less,    in    his   b( 
tlian  liiou  hast.     .     .     .     Thy  head  ia  as 
quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  moat  ;   and  jet 
head   hath   been   beaten  as   addle   as  an  egg. 


quarreling. 


^ 
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Didet  thoii   not  fall  ont  witli 
a  tailor  for   wearing  his 
new    doublet     before 
Easter  ?  with  anuthor 
tying  his  now  shoes  wi 
old   ribbons?    and  jct 
thon  wilt   tutor  mo  f| 
ijiiarreling  !" 

Tiiere  aro  many  U 
ing  Ecenea  in  Shal 
spearo's  plays,  all  written 
with  a  knowlcdgo  of  tho 
art ;  for  »Shakos]>eare  Miis 
a  pupil  j3f  Viiiconti-? 
Saviolo,  a  noted  Italiua 
fencer  who  was  in  vogtto 
mid  taught  ia  Lioudon 
about  150O- 

To  see  a  fencer  of  to- 
day take  the  position  "f 
••on  guard,"  nothing 
seems  more  natural  and 
easy,  and  yet  it  took 
centuries  of  tinio  and 
thought  to  bring  the 
to   the  preeeut   «tato 
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perfection.  Daring  the  Middle  Ages  it  seems  ic 
was  entirely  forgotten,  and  then  the  first  tint  rss- 
nrrected  it  and  left  MS.  were  the  Gemunu^  whose 
earliest  writings  date  back  to  1400.  Moibing 
worth  mentioniDg  was  poblished,  howerer,  antil 
1600,  and  since  then  there  hare  been  written 
aboat  500  books  on  fencing.  Treatises  on  lencing 
are  very  scaree  in  this  ooantrr.  Some,  koweTcr, 
are  to  be  fonnd,  and  interesting  stodies  thcj  ar^ 
too,  many  of  them  ponderous  TolomoL  For  in- 
stence,  **  Acad&taio  de  I'Esp^,"  by  Girard  Thi- 
banlt,  is  a  book  in  size  aboat  t^  feel  by  t  feet ; 
frontispiece,  portrait  of  Girard  Thibanlt ;  nine 
copperplates,  cont&ining  the  coals  of  arms  of  nine 
kings  and  princes;  forty  six  copperplates,  drawn 
and  engraved  by  eight  artists.  Fencing  was  rery 
crnde  in  those  days,  and  yet  they  felt  enough  in- 
terest to  get  out  theso  wonderful  books,  which 
must  hate  taken  a  lifetime  of  labor  to  prepare. 

The  Italians  were  the  first  to  take  fencing  seri- 
onsly  and  to  make  a  thorough  ecudy  of  it :  they 
also  introduced  their  methods,  and  wrote  m'>3t  of 
the  fencing  liteniture  in  £:iglaad,  where  they 
reigned  supreme  from  1600  to  the  present  day  as 
masters  of  fence.  Some  of  the  most  noted  who 
wrote  in  Italy  were  Acbtlle  Moroiio,  Venice, 
1536;  Camillo  Agrippa,  Rome.  1553;  Giacomo 
di  Grassi,  Venice,  1570;  Angelo  Viggiani,  Ven- 
ice. 1575  ;  Capo  Ferro,  Siena,  1610  ;  Alfieri,  Pa- 
doTa,  1671. 

The  Spanish  were  aboat  on  a  pnr  with  these, 
and  tome  of  their  writings,  as  well  as  the  French 
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of  that  time,  are  similar.  Cnmnxa,  the  '^  father 
9i  the  sword,''  also  Don  Lois  Pacheco  de  Hxi-iutz, 
were  the  waatt  prominent  writers  irt  Spain  at  tut 
timsL  Tlw  latter  originated  the  **  mrscie  circW.'* 
npon  wkioh  tha  fenens  more  as  figures  do  ni«:i 
a  efacsiboaid,  and  whers^  if  yon  make  a  wror.; 
step  mr  vera,  yoa  my  be  "stnck,"  vithoc:  % 
ehaaea  to  defend  yonrsdf.  This  seems  ridicn'ors 
and  almost  inersdible,  bnt  it  was  so,  and  was  ad- 
Toeated  and  taagbt  also  by  Thibanlt,  Pari?.  ICi^ 

The  first  to  write  in  France  mma  Ucnrr  •:« 
8L  Didier,  Paris,  1573.  Uere  the  aworii  b«caa 
to  grow  lighter,  and  there  has  been  a  con^idu.; 
improTement  there,  until  now  we  bare  the  fine 
play  of  the  French  school  of  foil  fencing.  The 
writers  most  noteworthy  there  were  Bcsnanl, 
1653  ;  De  Lianconr,  Paria,  168C  ;  Labot,  l*?*), 
who  improred  the  method  very  mach  ;  M.  Danct, 
1766.  In  England,  Giiicomo  di  Grasei  tanght, 
15d4  ;  Vincentio  Saviolo,  1595  ;  George  SiiTfr, 
1590  :  Sir  William  Hope.  16«  :  M.  Angelo,  1763, 
and  many  others.  Angelo  and  hia  descendants 
will  never  be  forgotten  in  England.  The  Ital- 
ians, as  we  see,  predominated  in  England.  They 
delighted  in  making  great  mystery-  of  the  art  of 
fencing,  and  Brantdme,  in  his  '*  Discoars  sar  le 
Dael,"  informs  ns  that,  when  teaching,  theae 
masters  nerer  permitted  anyone  to  be  present 
bnt  the  sch<^r  who  was  to  he  tanght,  and  they 
locked  doors,  examined  beds,  cloeets  and  other 
places  of  possible  concealment  before  g:iTing  a 
lesson.  This  practice  of  making  the  art  of  fenc- 
ing seem  myaterioos  is  indulged  in  to  a  certain 
extent  to  the  present  day  by  masters,,  ami  is  the 
caase  of  fencing  not  becoming  so  ponnlar  as  it 
might  were  the  instmctions  logically  explained, 
analytically,  theoretically  and  practicailr  :  bet 
this  is  almost  impossible  to  exptrct,  for  the  in- 
stmctora  in  this  conntry  are  mostly  pretender*, 
and  cannot  even  speak  oor  langnage. 

Actors  should  make  fencing  a  thorongh  studr, 
for  seTerut  re:isoni.  They  often  ose  swords  in 
fencing  scenes  in  plays,  and  when  they  do  they 
nsnally  treat  their  at:dience  to  awkwardness,  and 
commit  an:ioiironism3  without  nomber.  The  rea- 
son why  this  is  so.  no  donbt,  is  that  when  they 
are  calletl  npon  to  fence  they  go  to  the  nearest 
fencing  muster  av:iilable.  and  learn  to  make  a 
few  "  passes  "  and  to  take  the  position  of  **  on 
gnanl,"  an  1  thitik  th:it  that  is  enongh.  That 
is  why  we  see  the  dnel  in  •'  Hamlet  "  at  the  Dan- 
ish conrc  during  the  Middle  Ages  played  upon 
the  staee  *"ith  a  pair  of  nineteenth-century  foils 
and  Htititlet  and  Laertes  executing  the  grat'eful 
salute  of  the  modern  fencing  room  with  perfect 
Mnijfroid  ;  and  we  see  Fabian  dei  Franchi.  who 
is  a  C'orsicau  and  would  fence  the  Italian  sehool. 
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take  a  mincing  position,  like  a  French  dandy, 
and  otlier  ciises  too  numerous  to  mention.  Most 
actors  have  learned  a  little  about  fencing,  but 
that  is  all — a  little.  Actors  who  may  be  men- 
tioned as  having  given  more  than  casual  study 
to  ff^icing  are ;  Alexander  Salvini,  who  has  fenced 
and  studied  with  the  best  masters  in  Europe  and 
here  ;  John  Drew,  Edward  Vroom,  Richard  Mans- 
field and  Robert  Mantell.  Henry  Irving  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  foil  fencers  in  England. 
These  celebrities  are  passionately  foud  of  the 
gentlemanly  art. 

The  past  year  has  been  fnll  of  interest  to  vota- 
ries of  this  fascinating  art.  Here  in  New  York 
there  never  were  so  many  contests  iu  fencing  be- 
fore, which  shows  that  the  art  is  making  giant 
strides  toward  popularity  in  this  country.  At 
present  there  are  a  larger  number  of  fencing  in- 
structors in  New  York  city  than  ever  before,  and 
where  some  ten  years  ago  there  was  but  one  or 
two  there  are  now  at  the  least  ten.  They  may 
not  all  be  reliable  and  capable  ;  in  fact,  the  few- 
est of  them  are.  Instructors,  like  doctors,  are 
born,  not  made,  and  the  ability  to  instruct  is  a 
gitt  entirely  different  from  being  able  to  fence 
well,  and  the  two  seldom  go  together.  A  fenc- 
ing master  should  be  possessed  of  refined  thoughts 
and  good  manners,  for  in  olden  times  the  fencing 
school  was  considered  one  of  the  best  schools  of 
deportment  for  young  men  of  noble  birth  to  at- 
tend, and  is  80  to  a  certain  extent  to-day. 

The  Parisian  instructor  worth  having  in  this 
country  is  not  easily  induced  to  leave  his  beloved 
Paris.     Early  this  season  there  was  much  rumor 


and  talk  to  the  effect  that  M.  Merignac,  the  great 
French  fencer,  was  coming  to  this  country  to  be 
the  guest  of  Mr.  Higgins.  This  did  not  come 
to  pass,  however,  much  to  the  regret  of  fencers 
here,  who  looked  forward  eagerly  to  learning 
something.  M.  Merignao  has  been  for  years  con- 
sidered the  foremost  fencer  of  Paris,  and  regarded 
by  Parisians  in  the  same  light  as  were  Bertrand, 
Cordolois  and  Robert.  He  is  getting  old,  and 
finds  his  position  as  premier  threatened  by  the 
younger  generation  of  fencers,  principally  the 
younger  Prevost  and  Robert,  both  sons  of  once 
great  maiires  (Varmes^  and  rivals  for  the  position 
of  leading  fencer  iu  Paris  to-day.  Prevost  is  in- 
structor to  the  royal  family  in  England,  and 
both  he  and  Robert  have  beautiful  sallee  d'armea 
in  Paris. 

The  men  most  prominent  in  fencing  circles, 
and  who  have  won  recognition  in  New  York, 
are  :  Champions,  1888,  W.  T.  Lawson,  foils  ;  Eu- 
gene Higgins,  dueling  sword  ;  II.  K.  Bloodgood, 
sabre  ;  1889,  Dr.  B.  F.  O'Connor,  foils  ;  Dr.  G.  M. 
Hammond,  dueling  sword  ;  Ijouis  J.  Franke,  sa- 
bre ;  1890,  Samuel  Shaw,  foils  ;  Alexander  Greger, 
dueling  sword  ;  George  Heintz,  Jr.,  sabre;  1891, 
Dr.  G.  M.  Hammond,  foils  ;  Charles  G.  Bothner, 
sabre;  Dr.  Hammond,  dueling  sword;  1892,  W. 
Scott  O'Connor,  foils;  Dr.  B.  F.  O'Connor,  dueling 
sword,  and  R.  0.  Hanbold,  sabre.  Besides  these, 
there  are  others  who  make  up  the  teams  from  the 
different  clubs  for  the  annual  team  competition. 
The  Fencers  Club  Team  consists  of  W.  S.  O'Con- 
nor, Charles  Tatham,  A.  V.  Z.  Post,  0.  C.  Nadal ; 
New  York  Athletic  Club  Team,  of  Dr.  B.  P. 
O'Connor,  Dr.  M.  J.  Echeverria,  S.  Shaw,  Dr.  0. 
M.  Hammond ;  the  Central  Turn  Verein  Team,  of 
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nummom  tL  AiucAin>  jacobt. 

fHinHtii  Bothner,  W.  T.  lUhiir,,  R,  0.  HanboUl, 
Mr.  J.  Kcirnp. 

Th«  ihrm  Utnmu  juH  nMMili<«K'<i  gaihorotl  ftt 
tbc  Central  Turn  Hall,  on  tlio  evening  of  Uccom- 
Imr  J4tli.  180^,  tri  tako  fmrt  in  the  unriiml  team 
0>ni|iiiLitiijn  for  tliu  silver  cnp  of  llio  Amalour 
IVncffm  Lragno  of  America,  which  cup  hu<l  \iccn 
fnr  M  year  In  tlio  )to««efliiion  of  tlio  Fenoere  C-lnb, 
iinil  whioli  rniiKt  he  won  three  tinicH  before  it  be- 
i^mcrt  ihu  property  of  tlie  winnittg  team.  \o 
belter  plaeo  llnin  Lhtr  large  gyuiimahim  of  tho 
V.  T.  V.  ooiiUl  have  boon  chosen,  anil  at  nine 
o'clock,  whon  the  content  bcjjun,  tho  eight  was 
ono  tliul  eonlil  not  fuil  to  inH|>)re  willi  delight  thu 
oyo  arnl  hojiit  of  a  person  inlerrjttrd  in  fonco, 
'I'hero  wero  throo  Hpacoa  nmikoii  o(T  on  tho  lloor, 
which  waa  the  limit  of  spuce  allowei]  contestants 
to  nork  in,  aii'l  in  each  npaco  a  eoitteflt 'Mvaxed 
hot  unil  fiirioui*  "  for  two  hoiir«,  before  three  seta 
(if  jnJ}(efl  and  refereett. 

Tho  piiri>lo  velvet  and  tlie  blaok  cloth  nniforra 
worn  by  the  fetioora  mingled  in  piotitrei«(]no  pro- 
ftuion,  and  were  the  ohJi*et«  of  iniudi  admlratir>n 
to  tho  many  hulieft  firoeent  :  but  tho  wliitc  uni- 
form, whioh  u  decidedly  tho  ImndfomeHt  of  all, 
wrti*  notiooubly  absent,  owinjj  to  the  faot  that  tho 
points  were  to  bo  cotiittrd  by  cluilk  tipn  on  t.ho 
fiiiUp  which  leave  a  white  spoi  on  the  daikfono- 
\g  jackets  when  a  "  touch  *'  h  made. 


Xirv,  in  gUncibf  Ofvr  t^ 
(c^f  iht  iw^UtL,  with  •«•  «r  tv-3 
vere  cluiiDpfMM  or  tt^hmmp^-  - 

li  retfoo,  to  M*  90imm  c^f^^  is^ 

vipect«lina  rrrrr  vvaCor 
nviftAketi ;    for  slllio^  .  ^a» 

».  r-i  - •^ r-rdjmea when  ;\....»^  ^a lk» «db ^otmb 

•  ment.  tlier  faiM  to  «Wv  ttbfir  *k2  ^hi 

Tliejr  hail  not  caoio  to  Crfice^  mm 
cappoveii,  Irat,  m  ll^y  i m media t^lr 
vhm  ib4^  b^iPaA,  fo  9cim  Iktri  r^p  ^Irj-  k«ak  •' 
b\  crook.^  A*  >oou  as  t)t«  »<>ni  va»  i^rrca 
"  go  "  tlicy  6#v  at  one  baoUmt  as  oio  maa  ta  hk 
•rnvc*  woolii  do  had  the  ««apoiia  >wra  dbary^ 
tn)*tiDg  almost  entirely  lo  dumccv  And  Boi  la 
flkil',  to  :>  -  — iih  ^ttI  nnii  ilrwii 

tha:  of    i  clndk    mark   vpott  tbt 

jacket  of  the  opponent.  I  lenlara  to  aaj  tbaS  tf 
tiio  Aworiis  bad  l>ceD  sharp,  anil  ther  Lad  feaced 
in  the  manner  thor  did.  tliero  wottlJ  bara  t«ea 
twelve   expert   8  kill^    br    llieir    ova 

hands  that  evcni<^  -l  of  anj  Barririn^  vic- 

tors. Fortaiiately.  tlu*  foiU  vero  botlooad,  aod 
m  n<f  Iwnni  wa«  done,  except  Ibat  aomo  anffcroJ 
from  chagrin  at  losing.  Btit>  takeii  03  a  nodd 
to  eneonnign  femnng  in  this  coanirj,  I  am  afnud 
it  wu-i  a  failure. 

The  final  round  was  rcry  dose^  and  ifc  wasaar- 
body's  game  nlmoat  lo  the  Gniftli.     '^"       '  *> 

Athletic  Club  'IVam>  however,  woi. 
a  score  of  105.G6  points ;  the  Central  Tani  Vcma.i 
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wns  second,  with  only  half  a  point  bohlnd,  105.11 ; 
nnd  the  Fencpra  Club,  third.  Tho  nicdnl  for  the 
liighest  iudividnal  score  was  won  by  li.  0.  Han- 
hohl,  with  I>i".  Kchcvcrria  a  close  second.  The 
Manluittan  Athletic  Club  was  not  rppresentcd. 

It  liaa  been  my  pleasure  at  different  times  to 
''cross  blades"  with  each  fencer  mentioned  here- 
in ;  but  of  all  of  thorn  tliere  is  only  one  who  plays 
tho  game  of  **  carte  and  tierce '' as  it  should  be 


80  with  Dr.  Echeverria ;  ho  works  with  his  head, 
judges  distance  properly,  has  a  splendid  sword 
iiand,  and  fences  a  very  scientific  bout,  Mr. 
Williiun  T.  lloint?:  is  similar  in  tiis  fencing  meth- 
ods. Most  of  the  fencers,  however,  are  just  now 
giving  to  fencing  much  practice.  Tho  team  con- 
test has  given  food  for  thouglit,  eo  that  there  will 
positively  bo  good  results.  For  wo  must  remem- 
ber that  the  ati  of  fencing  is  in  its  infancy  hero. 


Cb*»,  ToUiam.  A.  V.  Z  Post. 

W.  Scott  O'Connor 


C.  C.  Nadal. 
NEW    YOKK    PF.XCEHfl   CLrB  TEAM. 


played,  with  true  artistic  instinct,  and  lie  is  Dr. 
Kchovcrria.  Ik  is  an  oesthetic  pleasure  to  fence 
with  him,  and  a  rare  treat.  Tlie  others,  more  or 
less,  make  of  fencing  a  mimic  duel,  and  try  to 
land  as  many  points  on  their  opponent's  body, 
not  caring  much  in  what  manner  it  is  done^  re- 
sorting to  nil  gorts  of  tricks  to  achieve  their  ob- 
ject. If  thoy  fancy  they  have  the  most  points  in 
tlieir  favor  it  seems  to  bring  contentment.     Not 


At  the  competition  for  tho  amateur  cham- 
pionship of  America.,  which  took  place  at  the 
Berkeley  Lyceum  on  May  lltli,  1893,  there  was, 
however,  no  improvement  upon  that  described  in 
tho  "  team  competition  "  above.  The  sabre  work 
was  bad,  very  bad  !  The  only  noteworthy  im- 
provement was  in  tho  ducling-sword  play,  which 
wa^  genuinely  French.  The  result  of  the  comix*- 
tition  left  William  T.  llcintz  champion  in  foils, 
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1803  ;   Dr.  G.  if.  Httmrnonil.  champion  in  tlael- 
ing  Burnrd  and  fuibro. 

We  luivo  not  been  bo  fortiumto  here  in  securing 
good  inatrurtnps  ns  they  hnro  l>ren  in  tl»e  South, 
whore  at  the  New  OiU-anfi  Fencing  Clnb  tlu'v  had 
for  venrs  one  of  the  best  swordameu  of  our  times, 
"Vital  Lg  Bailev,  who  is  now  inatrnctor  to  the 
London  Fei»ciiig  Club.  Bnt  recently  we  had  a 
decided  ncr|uisition  to  the  ranks  here,  wlien  we 
got  H.  Arniand  Jiiooby.  He  was  bronght  here  by 
llio  Fencer'jj  Club,  and  is  now  tl»e  iastrnctor  of 
the  Now  York  Athletic  Club  ;  arul  wimt  Dr.  Eche- 
Terri.i  13  to  the  amateur  prof««sor  Jucoby  is  to 
the  profesBionul.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  (Iharlea 
De  Kay,  president  of  the  Fencers  Club,  for  hnv- 
ing  brought  fencing  to  the  notice  of  the  publio 


In  England  laflt  winter  there  was  much  interest 
aroused  by  tlie  visit  of  three  Iiitliuti  chainpiontto 
compete  in  the  Eoyal  Mililnrv  'roiirnainent,  Mont 
interest  centred  on  the  bout  botn-een  Cur.  E^t^i, 
the  Italian  champion,  with  Af.  Hue.  the 
known  left-liaitded  Pariftiati  iiistrnctor.  Pii 
of  the  burrioane  stylo  of  fencers,  and  de| 
npoti  a  ruHh  and  showering  a  nuntl>er  of  bloi 
hiA  advorgary.  and  running  away  out  of  rei 
soon  as  done,  aruJ  preparing  for  another  sprinjr  and 
onslaught.  Pini  is  a  wonderfully  bnilt  mauj 
strong  as  a  lion,  and  is  a  champion  gymnast, 
his  bont  with  UuG  he  was  not  a  littlo  ba1k( 
meetit\g  a  left-handed  fencer,  but  he  was  decll 
victor.  M-  Prevost  wa^  then  inatche<1  against 
Oieco,  an  Italiaa  army  ot!icer«  whom  he  def< 
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in  an  ideal  form,  and  having  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  Jucoby  from  Paris.  Mr,  De 
Kay  is  himself  an  enthnaiastio  swordsman. 

Professor  C  Koch,  inatructor  of  the  "  Central 
TeHm,"wliich  w*w  such  a  close  second,  has  pupils 
of  who.n  hrt  ntay  well  bo  proud.  Professor  KolIj, 
in  a  couversatioM,  exprcsseil  decided  views  against 
the  use  of  the  point  in  sabre  play*  for  since  we 
have  adopted  the  light  Vienna  aabre,  with  its 
thin  point,  there  is  nnudi  danger  frnrn  thrustini*, 
and  I  think  the  Amateur  FeTw^erw  League  should 
arlopt  strict  rules  (to  be  enforced)  against  its  use. 
Professor  Koch  also  contends  that  the  use  of  the 
thrust  and  arm  cuts  spoil  the  varied  phiy  of  tlie 
sabre,  for  fencers  nsfnilly  conlino  themselves  to 
these  two  most  oileGtive  attacks. 


These  contests  were  the  result  of  different 
opinion  as  to  which  school,  Italian  or  Frencli, 
beat  adapted  to  dueling.  For,  as  we  km 
French  fencing  is  based  upon  lightness 
sleight  of  hand,  whilu  the  Italians  insit^t  tl 
strength  and  enduraiure  are  requisite  to  dnclii 
Tln-re  is  no  doubt  that  Italians  are  dangerous 
tagonists  to  meet  in  duels,  for  their  fencing'  is 
and  irregular;  their  thrusts  come  at  once  from  a1 
directions,  heaven  and  earth.  Some  years  agi». 
wlien  I*rofps«or  Ilartle,  the  Viennese  court  foncer, 
can)e  to  this  country  on  a  tour,  giving  exhibitions 
with  bis  Viennese  lady  fencers,  be  lectured  while 
hftre.  He  mentioned  that  he  considered  the  ItiiU 
ians  the  greatest  fencers  in  the  world,  and  de- 
scribed  a  grand   interuatioual   toarnament 
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had  taken  plftco  in  Italy,  and  nt  which  ho  won 
fiftli  prize,  tho  fonr  other  prizes  going  to  Italians. 
On  this  ho  bases  his  argnment  that  Italians  are 
the  greatest  fencers  in  the  woHd.  But  why  the 
French  did  not  get  one  of  these  prizes  is,  I  tltink, 
easily  explained  when  it  is  known  that  the  best 
French  swordsman  cannot  be  induced  to  leave 
Paris,  or  oven  to  enter  a  competition. 

In  Oanndti  there  is  much  interest  manifested  in 
fencing  ;  strange  to  say,  more  so  among  tho  Eng- 
lisih  ])opii1aHon  in  Toronto  than  among  the 
French  in  Montreal,  Quebec  and  other  cities. 

Tho  Toronto  Fencing  Clnb  is  the  lea^ling  or- 
ganization of  fencers  in  Canada.  It  is  composed 
of  the  best  people  in  Toronto.  Some  of  their 
active  members,  who  would  not  faro  badly  in 
meetings  with  New  York  fencers,  may  bo  men- 
tioned: Ed.Curric,  amateur  champion  of  Canada; 
E.  R.  Parkhurst,  the  leading  musical  critic  of 
Canada,  an  expert  swordsman  ;  Bruco  Brough, 
Jarncs  Hay,  A.  D.  Cartwright,  and  some  others. 

Professor  E.  J.  Chapman,  of  tho  Toronto  Uni- 
Tersity,  a  constant  visitor  at  the  club,  is  probably 
tho  oldest  fencer  in  America,  being  past  seventy 
years  of  age,  but  yet  pnthusiastic.  Ho  is  a  brother 
of  the  late  Captain  0.  Chapman,  honorable  secre- 
tary of  the  London  (England)  Fencing  Club. 
Mrs.  Blackstock,  tlie  society  leader  in  Toronto, 
is  vkw  enthusiastic  swordswoman,  and  frequently 
has  fencing  parties  at  her  home,  for  ladies  only. 
Some  of  tho  fencing  nights  at  the  Toronto  Fenc- 
ing Club  ai*e  interesting  affairs,  and  very  exclusive. 

And  now,  after  reading  the  foregoing,  one  may 
naturally  question,  *'  But  of  what  use  is  the 
practice  of  fencing  nowadays  V  Well,  there  are 
various  reasons,  and  the  principal  one  is  exercise, 
combined  with  a  fascinating  game  that  can  be 
played  at  by  young  and  old,  weak  and  strong, 
male  and  female. 

If  yon  would  gain  health  and  keep  it,  or  are 
desirous  of  cultivating  a  chiralrons  disposition, 
readiness  in  action,  thorough  elasticity  and  free- 
dom of  movement,  with  a  perfect  command  over 
all  the  muscles  of  the  bo<ly,  then  learn  to  fence. 
As  an  exorcise,  it  is  on  a  par  with  boxing,  with 
none  of  the  disadvantages  of  boxing ;  for  where 
the  latter  is  liable  to  cause  black  eyes,  etc.,  with 
likelihood  of  a  show  of  bad  feeling,  the  practice 
of  fencing  will  permit  of  none  of  that.  Any  ex- 
hibition of  bad  feeling  is  checked  quickly,  and  if, 
even  for  a  moment,  one  becomes  filled  with  a  de- 
sire to  annihilate  liis  opponent,  it  is  soon  found 
that  the  one  possessing  the  greatest  skill  and  cool- 
ness will  be  the  better  off,  which  causes  the  other 
to  regain  his  calmness  and  to  work  scientific- 
ally. Anybody  can  learn  to  fence,  and  to  fence 
well,  provided  ho  or  she  is  willing  to  give  it  the 


time  and  study  necessary  to  become  proficient. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  amongst 
instructors  ;  many  of  them  are  simply  practical 
fencers,  and  have  no  theory  at  all,  while  others 
have  elaborate  theories,  which  they  themselves 
never  try  to  put  into  practice,  because  they  can- 
not, but  which  they  try  to  teach  to  others.  The 
best  instmctor — and  he  is  a  rara  avin — is  the  one 
who,  while  teaching  yon  tho  mechanical  move- 
ments the  sword  goes  through  in  the  attempt  to 
"touch  without  being  io\\ii\\<M\f"  appeals  io  your 
intelligence.  There  must  bo  a  system  ;  the  train- 
ing must  bo  interesting  and  progressive,  not  arbi- 
trary or  dogmatic.  Every  person  is  built  dif- 
ferently, and  it  is  the  duty  of  an  instructor  to 
strengthen  tho  weak  parts  and  bring  out  the  strong 
parts  ;  tho  brain  must  be  the  motive  power,  and 
every  muscle  must  bo  trained  and  ready  to  obey 
the  slightest  command,  quick  as  a  flash.  Women 
practice  fencing  too  little  ;  in  fact,  most  of  thcui 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  fencing  as  an 
exercise  really  is. 

At  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts, 
which  is  a  training  scliool  for  young  actors  and 
actresses,  it  was  my  pleasant  duty  last  winter  to 
teach  fencing,  which  forms  the  beginning  of 
their  studies.  This  is  done  to  ease  up  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  and  make  them  pliant  and 
strong  and  graceful,  and  give  the  body  that  ap- 
pearance of  easy,  conscious  solf-control  which  is 
so  necessary  to  the  actor  or  actress.  Here  were 
many  ladies  who  had  passed  much  time  in  edu- 
cating themselves  physically  ;  some  could  execute 
many  different  dances,  some  had  had  a  good 
gymnastic  training,  and  others  had  played  tennis, 
etc. ;  but  when  beginning  to  fence  (an  exercise 
that  is  all  grace)  there  was  something  wrong.  It 
was  simply  this :  they  had  never  applied  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body  simuUaneously — they  were 
developed  only  in  partn, 

A  great  drawback  for  women  is  tho  fashion  in 
dress.  The  wearing  of  tho  corset  has  made  that 
part  of  the  woman's  body  from  tho  hips  up  to  the 
chest  inert  and  dull. 

Dancing  develops  tho  legs ;  dumbbells,  the  arms 
and  part  of  chest ;  but  fencing  requires  tho  use  of 
every  muscle  of  the  body,  to  work  in  perfect  har- 
mony. The  corset  should  never  bo  worn  during 
exercise  of  any  sort,  for  it  has  been  shown  by  a 
distinguished  specialist  that  it  adds  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  beats  to  tho  heart  per  minute 
during  exercise;  so  we  can  readily  understand 
that  this  is  too  much  wear  and  tear  upon  that 
ninch-ahused  organ.  Now,  I  should  like  very 
much  to  write  down  a  series  of  studies  for  my 
readers  to  learn  from,  but  this  I  hold  to  bo  next 
to  ini possible.     A  treatise  would  only  be  valuable 
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to  an  export  pirpil.  fiml  would  bo  a  sort  of  Chi- 
nese puzzle  to  a  bo;;inucr. 

Wliftt  is  needed  most  for  one  desiriug  to  fence 
id  Lo  take  lessons  from  a  reliable  iustructori  get  a 


pair  of  foils  tritki 
11  Xo.  5  KliDgrn- 
tluil  bliuli^,  a  m^ 

provent  AccitUnti^^ 
atul    a    f cncii); 
jiinUot     b«lt( 
on    the   left 
Thifl    should  bfl 
made    of    toagl 
cnnraa  or  IhUImtj 
moleskin  isahttl 
ohJGctiouable,  but 
servioeable    a  d  d 
rL'liublc.      T" 
Hh(jea»  show  ' 

folt    when    yt 
have  rubber  mzi 
ting  oil  fchp  floor^ 
or     of     rubber' 

board.-- 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  newspapers  <lo  not  a\ 
a  little  more  space  in  their  eolumng  to  foru 
In  Paris  there  is  published  L^LWn'jne  Frffu^ai$e^ 
a  paper  devoted  entirely  to  fcuciiig  utid  fencers. 
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By  a.  Oakey  Hall. 
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The  word  "  pun  "  is  made  in  popiWar  estima- 
tion to  rhyme  ofceiier  with  **  shun  "  than  with 
"fun,"  and  everyone  knows  the  saying  of  Dr. 
Johnson  that  **  the  man  who  would  make  a  pun 
would  pick  a  pocket,"  which  was  the  height  of 
Rasselasian  objurgation.  But  1  aui  fain  to  believe 
that  the  general  dislike  of  the  pun  and  of  the 
punster  is  a  species  of  literary  affectation.  Verbal 
puns  are  weak  wlien  only  verbal,  but  puns  upon 
ideas  carrying  droll  conceits  as  well  as  verbal 
alliterations  seem  acceptable.  Tlveir  use  lias  been 
known  to  all  eras  of  literary  history.  Many  of 
them  have  been  preserved  in  writings.  But  as 
puns  occur  most  frequently  in  ephemeral  conver- 
sation the  best  of  them  have  been  lost ;  and  by 
"best"  is  meant  "the  most  outrageous"  that 
are  really  fetched  from  afar  and  strike  the  ear 
like  the  sudden  detonation  of  a  Chinese  fire- 
cracker. Puns  must  have  been  abundant  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  time,  else  why  his  foregoing  objurga- 
tion ?  They  must  have  been  frequent  in  the 
time  of  the  poet  Pope,  else  why  his  couplet, 

— **  Lead  on»  my  sons, 
Light  armed  with  quips,  antitheses  and  puna  "  ? 

He  also  used  the  word  in  another  couplet : 

— "  Our  poets*  work  is  done 
I  Alike  to  them  hy  pathos  or  by  pun." 

Dryden  had  written  : 

"  The  hand  iud  head  were  never  lost  of  those 
Who  dealt  in  doggrel  or  who  punned  tu  prose." 

Addison  did  not  disdain  to  use  the  word.  By 
way  of  an  illustration,  he  wrote  :  "A  pun  can  no 
more  be  engraved  than  it  can  be  translated." 
In  the  time  of  the  Taller  there  must  hare  been  a 
great  punster  by  name  Sir  Tristam,  for  one  of 
the  issues  of  that  magazine  says  :  "  You  would 
be  a  better  man  if  you  could  pun  like  Sir  Tris- 
tam."  Dr.  Johnson,  with  all  his  dislike  of  the 
pun,  gave  to  it  ample  hospitality  in  his  massive 
dictionary.  He  says  in  it :  "I  know  not  whence 
this  word  is  to  be  deduced.  To  pun  is  to  grind 
or  beat  with  a  pestle.  Can  pun  mean  an  empty 
sound  like  that  of  a  mortar  beaten  ?"  Next  he 
defines  the  noun  pun  as  "an  expression  where  a 
word  has  at  once  different  meaningg."  Our  own 
Noah  Webster  substantially  follows  thu  lezicog- 
raphal  lead. 

If  one  is  asked  who  has  ever  made  the  oleverest 
pun,  the  answer  would  indabitably  be^  *'Toin 
Hood,"  for  it  was  he  who  Bud^  "  Were  I  to  be 


'punished'  for  every  'pnii    I   sbed,' how  hecfj 
vould  be  my  punishaieut  V* 

In  later  days  the  prize  for  |»unning  would  per- 
haps be  awarded  to  Henry  J.  Byron,  the  well- 
known  playwright,  who  gave  to  the  stage  so  roanj 
travesties  and  burlesques,  and  whose  conversation 
at  the  Loudon  Savage  Club  and  on  festive  occa- 
sions teemed  with  puns  that  were  of  ideas  as  veil 
as  of  verbiage.  lie  in  his  use  of  the  pun  fulij 
sustained  Noah  Webster's  description,  "Au  ei- 
pi-ession  in  which  two  different  applicatione  &f 
a  word  present  an  odd  or  ludicrous  idea.''  But 
Byron's  puns  conti*adicted  the  remark  that  Web- 
ster subjoined  to  his  definition,  and  which  appeara 
italicized  for  emphasis  in  the  folio  edition  of  his 
dictionary,  "A  low  species  of  wit."  Now,  the  fact 
is  that  the  word  "  wit "  is  not  ap]tlicable  to  a  pnn. 
Webster's  prior  description  is  more  apt  wiieu  Le 
uses  the  adjectives  odd  and  ludicrous.  Webster 
quotes  with  approbation  this  from  Locke  "On  the 
Human  Uudei-standing,"  under  the  definition  of 
the  word  "wit":  "Wit  consists  in  assembling 
and  putting  together  with  quickness  ideas  in  wbicb 
can  be  found  resemblance  and  congruity  by  which 
to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  vis- 
ions in  the  fancy." 

There  is  a  Parliamentary  tradition  at  Westmin- 
ster that  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Louise,  perfietratcd  u  pun  in  an  ausvei 
to  a  conundrum  which  he  wagg^ishly  put.  It  was, 
"Why  is  the  princess  like  the  heroine  in  tbe 
bouse  that  Jack  built  ?  Because  she  is  the  maid- 
en all  for  Lome.''  Tiiie  is  not  evidently  of  a  low 
form  of  wit;  it  is  masterful,  as  tlieMarchione^i 
of  Ijorne  and  future  Duchess  of  Argyle  as  well 
as  princess  royal  would  doubtless  herself  admit. 
As  a  companion  pun  to  this  may  come  one  at- 
tributed to  Manager  Daly  during  the  run  ol 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew  "at  his  theatre.  Quoth 
he:  "Why  is  Petruchio  like  your  own  teeth? 
Because  he  was  accustomed  to  master  Kate.'' 
There  was  an  English  bishop  who  was  not  ouir 
a  punster,  but  a  French  scholar,  who,  on  being 
asked  one  Sunday  morning  why  he  slept  so  late, 
answered:  "Am  I  not  commanded  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  au  ?iV?"  (L  e.,  holy.)  Even  Lord  Ms- 
caulay  was  onoe  heard,  when  his  History  of  Eng- 
land was  being  written,  to  assert  that  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  most  successful  wooer  known  U) 
history,  "becanse  he  got  wives  by  simply  azin' 
for  them."  Horaoe  Greeley  was  fond  of  a  pnn, 
and  eomettmee  made  a  good  one.  What  better 
than  the  folU^wingf  Some  one  in  his  presence, 
speaking  of  a  gnrap  of  politiciaus,  said  of  them 
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they  bad  a  fever  for  newspaper  notoriety.  "  Ay," 
coincided  the  statesman  editor,  himself  having 
been  a  compositor  in  setting  type,  **their  fever 
is  one  of  typo  us." 

At  Tony  Pastor's  variety  theatre,  not  long  ago, 
while  a  ballet  was  progressing,  a  guest  in  a  box 
said  :  "This  dancing  is  electric."  "Certainly," 
answered  another,  **tbe  whole  thing  U  *a  leg 
trick.'"  The  late  John  Hoey,  so  long  manager 
of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  was  fond  of  the 
pun  involved  in  the  saying,  **  Was  not  Eve  created 
for  Adam's  express  company  ?"  The  English 
playwright  Planche,  in  his  burlesque  of  **For- 
tunio,"  made  a  notable  pun  when  he  cause^l  his 
hero  to  be  lost  after  dusk  in  a  forest  and  tu  say, 
"I  am  a  would-be  knight  in  a  wood  benighted." 
So  dignified  a  scholar  as  the  President  of  Yale 
College,  when  the  professor  of  mathcDiatics  broke 
a  plate  accidentally  at  the  dinner  table,  observed  : 
••  The  professor  was  probably  musing  over  a  sum 
in  simple  fractions."  In  a  terrible  windstorm,  at 
a  review  in  Edinburgh,  the  reviewing  officer,  as  a 
group  of  Highland  bagpipers  marched  by,  was 
heard  to  say  :  "  How  appropriate  if  the  storm 
would  moderate  !  for  then  gentle  Gaels  would 
alone  blow."  A  church  deacon  witli  the  taste  of 
Emerson  for  pie  is  taking  at  supper  time  large 
pieces  of  pumpkin  pie,  when  a  wag  present  ex- 
claims: "Why  not  ?  is  he  not  a  man  of  piety  ?" 
(pie  at  tea).  Hood  even  peppered  his  rhymes 
with  pUDS,  as  witness  these  verses — which  are  not 
included  in  published  volumes: 

'*  Said  Sam  unto  Bob  while  at  luncheon  one  day, 
Jnst  as  Bob  was  preparing  to  carve: 
*Come,  tell  me  the  reason,  old  fello'.v,  I  pray. 
Why  the  African  race  cannot  atarve  ?* 

*  Can't  Btarre  1*  echoed  Bob,  as  he  mnde  a  ^r.nmce, 
And  then  looked  np  at  Sam  with  a  Btare. 

Then  said  Sam :  *  *TiB  as  pi  lin  as  the  nose  on  your  face ; 
*Tis  because  of  the  sand  which  is  there.* 

*But  how  came  the  snudwichea  there,  Mr.  iium? 

Ah  ha!   tell  me  that,  muflSuheftd!' 
Sam,  smiling,  replied:  *  Tis  Ihe  country  of  Ham. 

Whore  his  children  were  mustered  and  bred.'" 

Lord  Coleridge  is  credited  with  saying  of  the 
great  lawyer  atid  advocate,  Sir  Janies  Scarlett: 
'*  Scarlett  is  so  great  because  scarlet  is  always 
deeply  red."  **  Natnrally,  my  lady,  you  wear 
ahont  your  neck  a  boa  made  of  chinchilla  because 
yon  do  not  wish  yonr  chin  chilly,"  said  the  mo- 
diste to  her  customer.  "  Tliut  is  a  large  otto- 
man," said  the  furniture  dealer  to  his  inquiring 
patron,  "for  it  is  large  enough  to  hold  a  knot  o' 
women."  London  Punch  remarked,  after  her 
niajesty  had  knighted  a  lord  mayor:  ''It  was 


enongh  to  give  our  Qaeen  a  nightmare  to  dream 
of  it." 

As  a  funeral  pageant  passed  the  Union  Club 
the  late  Simeon  Draper  (a  proverbial  punster), 
seeing  a  deputation  of  postal  carriers  beside  the 
hearse  as  pallbearers,  observed  :  "  This  must  bo 
the  funeral  of  a  postman.  They  are  taking  him 
to  a  cemetery  ;  but  why  did  they  not  think  of  in- 
terring him  in  a  i>ost  crypt  ?" 

**  There  were  curious  periods  and  intervals  in 
the  habits  of  writing  that  English  novelists  in- 
dulged in,"  said  a  critical  member  of  the  Century 
Club  ;  **  for  instance,  Samuel  Warren  wrote  *  Now 
and  Then,'  but  Dickens  wrote  'All  the  Year 
Round/  while  liulwer  composed  *Niglit  and 
Morning.'"  At  the  door  of  the  London  Garrick 
Club  a  new  and  youtig  member  thus  accosted  Gil- 
bert, the  famous  Bab  Balladist  aud  writer  of 
libretti  for  comic  opera,  while  seeing  him  near 
the  portico  and  mistaking  him  for  the  porter: 
"Please  call  me  a  hansom."  "Call  you  hand- 
some !"  exclaimed  Gilbert.  "I  cannot  as  an  ha- 
bitually truthful  person."  Upon  another  occa- 
sion, at  the  same  place,  Gilbert  declined  to  take 
a  hand  at  euchre,  and  added:  "I  may  as  well 
plnujply  tell  you  that  the  only  game  I  love  is  a 
])lunip  partridge."  "Oh,  no,  that  was  not  the 
first  Paris  exhibition,"  the  English  traveler  re- 
marked to  M.  Crapaud,  who  was  mentioning  the 
Exposition  of  Napoleon  IIL  ;  "  the  first  Paris  ex- 
hibition occurred  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  when  the 
classical  dandy  bolted  with  Helen."  The  epi- 
curean Sam  Ward,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Egyptian  lore,  used  to  epeak  of  Maillard's  ice- 
cream establishment  as  the  Temple  of  Isia.  "  The 
Queen  has  made  Jones  a  C.B.  when  he  is  only  a 
sponge  !"  cried  a  London  clubman,  in  disgust. 
"  How  api)ropriate  !"  responded  a  fellow  member. 
"  For  what  better  companion  of  the  bath  than  a 
sponge  ?"  The  great  restaurant  pun  lies  in  the 
saying  :  "  Don't  eat  that  sausage  ;  it  may  be  dog's 
meat  come  from  a  terrier  incognita."  In  a  hos- 
pital aFrencli  patient  with  his  dying  breath  mur- 
mured to  the  nurse,  "J'expire  !"  and  the  latter 
declared  to  the  medical  attendant  afterward  that 
"  her  patient's  last  act  was  to  call  upon  Shake- 
speare." 

In  one  of  his  novels  Charles  Lever  makes  a  char- 
acter exclaim,  as  he  takes  snuff :  "  Nor  you,  nor  I, 
nor  no  one,  knows  the  joy  tliat  my  nose  knows.'' 
"  Your  play  in  that  last  game  of  billiards  re- 
minded me  of  an  anchor,"  said  Smith  to  Jones. 
"  How  so  ?"  inquired  the  other.  "  Yon  only  held 
your  ground  by  your  flukes."  "Jeremiah  was  the 
first  Prince  of  Wails"  was  the  pun  of  a  clergy- 
man not  long  ago. 

The  foregoing  are  fair  specimens  of  the  puu 
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proper ;  I  haro  no  patience  with   ttio   pan  im-  mechanism  of  puuuing  is  a  bore,  aitd 

proper.     Tlio  best  of  puns  must  be  born  of  tbu  lir.  Jolinsoirs  objurgation;    but  if  be  fli 

occasion  Guddcii.     Tbe  mure  iniproiiiptu  ihey  are  pun,   tli&n   liiu  verbal    ])yrotccliuics   will  eipli 

thu  better.     The  ]>uu6tur  who  studies  or  niakc^  with  celaL  i 
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liT  NoKA  Mariile. 


Fuosi  tlio  luxurious  rooms  of  the  Union  League 
Club  Hoy  Ilumiltou  ste]>peil  out  into  the  keen 
wintry  ftir.  Abstniotetily  lie  iit  leiigtii  turned  into 
Bromiway,  bnllinnfc  with  lights  ami  tlirongcd  wiUi 
ahoppei'S. 

**  There's  no  child  of  mine,'' he  thought,  bit- 
terly, **  to  be  made  happy  with  gifts  un  tho  mor- 
row." And  so  he  sauntered  on,  regardless  of  tlio 
ct:»ld  or  the  people  about  him. 

*'  Tho  ChiJaLniu8-0T0  Foto  of  tho  Fairies.'*  ^Twas 
tli«  billboard  iu  front  of  one  of  tho  theatres  which 
attracted  hU  attention,  lie  sjiiilud  cynically  as  ho 
entered. 

*'  Anything  to  divert  my  thoughts,"  was  his  in- 
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TOE   «fiLLS,  IfADAM.    8AID  THE  WISTFUL-KTKD  f^AY  TO  TUB 
CUARWOMAS.  AS  TUEY    WKXT  OUT  IXTO  THE   NIGIIT." 


ward  comment  as  ho  seated  himself  in  one  of  tlio 
boxes  ^**  anything." 

**  Can  a  life  hide  itself  ?"  The  subject  under 
discussion  at  the  club  pursued  him  even  here. 
*'The  crime  or  weakness,"  had  observed  one  of 
tho  members,  '*  becomes  a  part  of  the  individual 
consciousness ;  it  cannot  be  forgotten  or  out- 
grown. It  follows  a  life  through  all  experience?, 
pressing  toward  the  light  witli  au  irresistible 
power." 

**  '  Pressing  toward  tho  light ' !"  A  slight  smilo 
curved  liis  lip.     Hoav  little  they  knew  !     Why,  it 

w;is  eight  years  now,  and 

"Poor  little  creature!"  observed  a  lady  near 
him,  her  gaze  fixed  upon  one  of  the  dancers. 
"Unliajipy  little  fay  I" 

His  gitze  followed  hers  as  down  tho 
mimic-forest  aisles  danced  the  Fairy  Queoii 
and  her  elfin  court,  clad  in  tunics  so  airy 
and  scant  that  even  tlio  footligljts  stared. 

•'  Bo  gay,  be  gay  I"  sang  the  fairies  and 
fays  ;  but  no  smile  curved  the  childisli  lips 
of  one  of  the  fays,  no  joyous  light  filled 
tho  darkly  shaiiowed  eyes  ;  pale  imd  piiioh- 
ed  were  tho  features,  yet  delicately. cut  as  a 
cameo. 

As  Roy  looked,  the  fay's  eye's  wero   for 
one  instant   raised   to  Iiis: — great  sad   eyes 
filled  Mith   a  strangely  wistful   light,  and 
then  on  she  was  whirled  amid  the  dancers. 
Those  eyes ! 

Stunned  and  bewildered.  Hoy  Haniiltoii 
searched  the  faces  of  tho  fairies  ;  would  he, 
ere  the  play  was  done,  meet  those  wistful 
eyes  again — but  in  a  woman's  face,  seauietl 
now  by  sin  and  sorrow  ?  No  I  for  down 
from  the  arch  where  the  Muses  sat  rolled 
the  curtain,  and  home  went  the  fairies  and 
fays,  through  durk 
and  crooked  stroots/to 
alleyways  and  byways ; 
to  climb  with  weary 
feet  tho  steep  tene- 
ment stairs  ;  ilrcloss 
— perhaps  supperless. 
"^'  Alas,  poor  little  fays  ! 

alas,  poor  fagged-out 
fairies  ! 

"Tho  bells,  mad- 
am," said  the  wistful- 
eyed  fay  to  the  char- 
woman, OS  they  went 
out  into  tho  night — 
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''the  bells  ring  oat  the  chimes  as  though  they 
were  glad." 

"  And  why  shonldn't  they  ?*'  answered  the 
woman,  weary  with  the  day's  toil ;  **  it's  seldom 
they  use  their  tongues,  I'm  sure." 

The  child  was  silent  for  awhile,  and  then,  tim- 
idly, "  I  wonder,"  she  said — "  I  wonder  if  the 
bells  rang  out  in  Betlilehem  the  night  our  Saviour 
was  born  !" 

The  woman  made  no  reply. 

*'  'Tis  a  beautiful  story,"  wont  on  the  little 
one — "a  beautiful,  beautiful  story." 

"  Yes  ?"  queried  the  woman,  absently. 

'*  Yes,  ma<]am,  beautiful.  It  was  so  good  of 
the  Lord  to  send  men  with  rich  gifts  for  the  poor 
little  Child  born  in  a  manger — rick  gifts,  you 
know."  Then,  after  a  pause,  thoughtfully,  "The 
Lord  didn't  wait  for  the  Babe  to  hang  up  His 
stocking,  did  He  ?" 

The  woman  smiled. 

"  I  never  hang  up  mine,  either,"  mournfully — 
"  never." 

«  And  why  ?" 

'*  They're  always  full  of  holes,  and  mamma, 
yon  know,  is  too  tired,  when  she  gets  home,  to 
mend  them." 

"  You  are  shivering,"  presently  said  the  woman. 
"Are  yon  cold  ?" 

"Yes,  very,"  was  the  patient  answer.  *'  That 
is  one  thing  I  don't  seem  to  get  used  to.  I'm  al- 
ways cold." 

"And  hungry,  too,  I  warrant,"  thought  tlie 
woman,  swallowing  painfully. 

"  Bnt  He  suffered,  you  know,  madam," pursued 
the  child,  "till  He  died,  and  that  " —  tremulously 
— "  helps  mamma  and  me  to  bear  it,  I  think." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  after  that,  and  pres- 
ently turned  into  the  hallway  of  a  tenement  house, 
upon  the  third  landing  of  which  the  woman 
paused. 

"  Thank  yon,  madam,"  said  the  child,  as  was 
her  custom  before  climbing  to  the  top  story  ;  "and 
I  wish  you  a  veri/  merry  Christmas  !" 

"  The  same  to  you,  dearie,"  responded  the 
woman,  knowing  only  too  well  how  empty  was  the 
phrase,  "the  same  to  you,"  and  stooping  with 
unwonted  gentleness  to  kiss  the  pallid  lips. 

"  Dearie,"  mused  the  child,  as  she  opened  the 
door  of  their  room  ;  "dearie  !  That's  one  Chris- 
mas  gift  for  me.  Mamma  !"  she  whispered,  as 
the  fitful  rays  of  a  candle  threw  ghostly  shadows 
about  the  room  ;  "  mamma,  'tis  I — Mignon." 

No  movement,  no  response. 

With  a  nameless  fear  at  her  heart  the  child 
advanced  toward  the  bed. 

"  Mamma  I" 

The  candle  at  that  instant  leaped  into  sudden 


flame  ;  brightly  the  rays  flashed  across  the  bed- 
flashed,  flickered,  and,  its  mission  done,  went  out 
The  bed  was  empty. 

Too  weary  to  speculate  npon  her  mother's  ab- 
sence, she  crept  into  bed,  and  ere  the  last  not«s 
of  the  Christmas  chimes  had  died  upon  the  mid- 
night  air  the  poor  shivering  little  fay  had  drifted 
to  the  fairyland  of  dreams. 

«  *  «  *  m  ^ 

As  for  Roy  Hamilton,  the  memories  aronsed 
by  those  wistfnl  eyes  drove  peace  from  his  pillow. 
He  was  again  at  the  Knrsaal,  Homburg,  staking 
and  winning  his  napoleons  with  a  sang-fmi 
worthy  of  a  prinoe.  The  long-  table,  the  rattle 
of  coin,  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  dealer,  Rnssin 
princesses,  countesses,  singers,   ron6s,   gambleni 

The  dealer's  monotonous  croak,  periodicallj 
heard  like  a  sad  refrain,  was  in   his  ears. 

"  Faites  vos  jeux,  messieurs  !"  A  pause.  "Le 
jeu  est  fait."  .  .  .  .  "  Rien  ne  va  pins  !"  Si- 
lence;  then  the  cry  of  the  croapier,  "LA!  Rouge 
gagne  et  coaieur  1" 

And  again  he  heard  the  words  repeated  in  the 
clear,  vibrant  tones  of  a  woman  ;  saw  the  long, 
lithe  fingers  close  nervously  about  the  gold  she 
had  won  ;  saw  the  triumphant  smile ;  felt,  in- 
deed, something  of  the  repugnance  he  had  felt 
that  night  as  he  looked  npon  the  flushed  face  of 
the  fair  gambler. 

"  I  always  bet  on  the  red,"  she  said  to  a  seedy 
individual  behind  her;  "'tis  my  favorite  color, 
you  know." 

He  mnmbled  something  about  hearts  or  dia- 
monds. 

"Both,"  was  her  answer,  with  a  alight  shrug. 
One  is  worthless  without  the  other.  The  game 
couldn't  be  played  at  all." 

At  this  speech  Roy  Hamilton  laughed. 

"She's  honest,"  he  thought,  admiring  the 
clearly  cut  features,  abundant  dark  hair  and 
dimpled  shoulders  of  the  speaker. 

At  his  low  laugh  she  turned  and  gazed  full 
npon  him.  Such  eyes  !  large,  dark,  brilliant,  but 
withal  so  sad  in  expression  that  his  own  grew 
humid  with  sympathy.  It  was  hard  to  reconcile 
that  face,  those  eyes,  with  the  greedy  clutch  of 
the  white  fingers,  the  triumphant  smile  as  her 
card  proved  again  and  again  the  winner. 

"Five  times  has  the  red  tarned,"  warned  her 
companion.     "  Mignon,  beware  !" 

"  Prophet  of  evil,"  said  she,  at  the  next  cry  of 
the  croupier,  "  the  black  does  indeed  win  ;  but 
see,  I  double  on  the  red  I" 

"  Noir  !" 

Again  and  again  did  the  black  win,  the  girl  all 
the  while  doubling  on  the  red. 

At  last  she  burst  into  tears. 
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"Take  me  home,"  flhe  sobbed,  *' uncle,  for  nil 
r.iy  earnings  are  gone  J" 

Cureleesly.  as  thongh  offering  bonbons  to  a 
ohiUI,  Roy  Hamilton  puehed  a  number  of  na- 
poleons toward  her. 

"My  winnings/*  in  explanation.  "Tliey  may 
serve  to  amuse  mademoiselle^  and  bring  l>a(;k  her 
napoleons." 

"  Merci,  mouRieur  !"  stammered  the  girl,  "  maiEi 
— mais '' 

"  But  mo  no  'huts,'"  Raid  he,  in  her  own  lan- 
guage ;  "only  give  mo  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
play  again.*' 

He  had  his  reward,  if  reward  he  sought ;  some- 
thing more  than  an  idle  glance  from  tlio^ie  haunt- 
ing eyeSi  a  smile  of  almost  cliildish  pleasure  ;  and 
elie  turned  to  the  game  again. 

" '  Let  the  mademoiselle  amuse  herself.' " 
Through  it  all  she  remembered  };hoge  wurda. 
Amu^e herself!  she,  the  concert-liall  singer,  whose 
tost  earnings  ho  hud  heard  her  bewail !  rare  deli- 
cacy, courtesy  so  sweet ;  they  half  won  the  heart 
of  the  player. 

"  Kongo  gagno  ct  couleur  V  Again  and  again 
did  the  red  win  ;  but  no  flusli  dyed  her  cheek,  no 
exultation  was  expressed  at  the  gold  before  her. 
That  only  was  needed  to  deepen  the  impression 
which  those  wistful  eyes  had  made  upon  t lie  sen- 
sitive heart  of  Roy  Ilamilton,  and  so — well — be- 
fore many  days  the  concert  hall  saw  its  favorite 
singer  no  more,  and 
at  the  Kursaal  Mi- 
guon  no  longer  went 
to  bet  on  the  rouge. 

A  year  of  happiness 

— and  then He 

covered  his  face  to- 
night with  his  hauils, 
in  an  effort  to  shut 
out  the  picture  which 
memory  drew.  That 
fair  faee  scornfully 
turned  from  his;  her 
(irmly  closed  lips  from 
which  came  neither 
denials  nor  petitions; 
a  proud  silence  which 
all  h  i  s  accusations 
could  not  break.  And 
thus  he  had  left  her 
eight  years  ago,  iu 
far-off  Uombnrg,  with 
rage  in  his  heart, 
torn  with  cruel  sns- 
j)icion8,  seeking  to 
forget  her  and  tho 
past. 
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And  he  had,  in  a  measure,  succeeded,  when  lo  \ 
to-night,  a  wistful-eyed  fay  had  turned  the  leaf 
again.  An  anguish  of  passionate  pity  swept  over 
him — pity  which  led  to  doubt  ;  a  doubt  that  be- 
fore morning  had  merged  into  the  keenest  re- 
mort>e  ^  and  so,  ere  the  day  came,  coldly  looking 
like  a  dead  face  out  of  the  sky,  Roy  Hamilton 
had  decided  to  sail  for  Homburg. 

*'  But  that  fay  !"  he  thought.  •'  I  feel  as  though 
I  must  see  her  again."  And  so  that  night  found 
him  once  more  at  the  theatre. 

'*  Be  gftv,  be  gay  !"  sang  the  fairies  and  fays  as 
they  danced  down  the  mimic-forest  aisleti.  but  no 
wistfuUeyed  fay  as  on  the  previous  evening  danced 
with  them. 

**  I  must  see  her,"  resolved  Roy  Hamilton,  with- 
out questioning  why  ;  and  so,  before  the  play  was 
done,  he  sought  the  stage  entrance. 

**  It's  Mignon,  tho  foreign  singer's  child,  the 
gentleman  wants,"  volunteered  the  char^vonmn. 

''  Mignon  I"  Roy  Hamilton's  heai't  swelled  with 
tenderness. 

"  Yes,    sir,"   preparing   to   depart   with    him  ; 
"the  poor  little  thing  is  down  with  the  fever." 
"And  the  mother  ?" 

'•  Was  found  last  night  on  the  steps  of  the  New 
York  Hospital.  She's  been  ailin*  for  a  long  time. 
A  sorry  Christmas,  sir,  it  was  for  them." 

Roy  Hamilton  groaneil  us  he  followed  the  wom- 
an up  the  steep  tenement  blaird  on  Avenue  A. 

"Migfion  !" 
Slowly   the    eyelids 
nncloaed,  half  dream- 
ily the  dark  eyes  gazed 
into  his. 

"SeeT'  she  said, 
groping  about  her 
neck  for  a  locket — 
"  see,  papa,  your  pict- 
ure, and  mamma's 
and  mine  I''  and  then 
the  heavy  lids  closed 
again,  but  not  for- 
ever, for  when  they 
next  opened  it  was  iu 
an  atmosphere  of  Idvo 
and  warmth  and 
beauty. 

A  few  hours  there- 
after S4tw  Roy  Hamil- 
ton be«ide  a  cot  iti  the 
Xew  York  Hospital. 

'*  We  thought  her 
dying  to-day/'  whis- 
pered one  of  the 
nnrses.  '*'Tis  remark- 
able how  she  lingers." 
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*'  Mignoti  !'* 

Tho  flickering  caudio  of  life  at  that  lovcJ  voice 
leaped  into  Oamo  ngnin. 

-Uoyr 

Gone  now  tUo  stubborn  pritle  which  hud  sunt 
him  from  her,  tho  unforgiving  spirit  tlmt  had 
hroujjht  her  years  of  paiu  and  sorrow — and  sor- 
row, idaa  !  to  that  little  une  of  whose  existence 
Bho  had  kept  him  in  ignorance.  Too  late  did  lie 
know  the  constancy  of  t!iis  heart  which  his  un- 
founded suspicions  hud  brokou  ;  but  not  too  lato 
to  repair,  for  her  own  and  thu  child's  suku,  a 
wrong  more  grievous  and  fatal. 


KliekoriMg  now  the  candle  in  tlib  sockel,  when 
throu^li  the  hushed  room  stole  tho  solemn  urordi 
of  the  marriage  service,  faint  responses  from  tho 
dving  woman,  a  smile  of  uuutterublu  joy,  u  loug 
silence. 

*'  Mignon  !'*  Once  again  did  that  lorod  voice 
bring  tlie  wandering  spirit  back, 

*' Merci,  monsieur!^'  with  tho  same  look  of 
gratitude  she  had  bestowed  n[iori  liiin  nt  tho  c 
ing  table  that  night  at  the  KurdoiiJ^  a  grnpiit^  »- 
if  for  eomothing  before  her,  n  Bigh^  and  thi*ii. 
"  Put  out  tlio  lights," she  said,  fuiiicly — •*  put  vol 
the  lights^  for — lo  jou  est  fait." 
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Bv  I'Miibii 

Amoxci  the  pictures  iti  Warroo's  Geography,  to 
which  I  fear  I  gave  more  heed  than  tiie  text,  I 
particularly  remember  the  one  of  rice  sowing.  A 
negro,  clad  in  tlie  scantiest  of  raiment,  poled  a 
flatboaC  over  a  large  expanse  of  water,  while  six 
ottier  negroes*  also  rather  deQciout  us  to  clothes^ 
were  casting  tho  seed  upon  its  surface.  A  white 
man  with  a  hugo  whip  sftt  in  the  stern  of  the 
craft,  and  an  alligator  calmly  surveyed  this  pas- 
toral scone  from  the  bank. 

Accordingly,  when  we  finally  decided  to  try  rice 
planting  in  Louisiana,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
Jack's  preparations.  Circulars  of  plows,  harrows, 
harvesters  and  engines  Jittered  tho  house,  but 
these  seemed  singularly  unfitted  to  tho  culture  of 
rice  as  Warren  illustrated  it. 

I  rellected  tliat  Jack  must  have  missed  tho 
ptctare,  and  bade  him  a  hopeful  good-by,  for  it 
was  settled  that,  for  the  first  j'ear,  he  should  try 
tho  experiment  alone.  When  he  came  back  in 
July,  well  browned  by  the  Southern  sun,  and  said 
his  rice  was  nicely  flooded,  I  was  not  surprised. 


S.  IjjVKI.L. 

My  picturo  had  not  suggested  anything  ele«  us  at 
all  probablo  in  connection  with  rice. 

Ou  a  clear,  crystalline  dav  of  the  following 
April  I  saw  my  goods  and  chattels  piled  ou  thtr 
back  (jahvie  of  a  'Cadian  house,  and  the  next 
morning  Jack  took  mo  out  to  see  our  rico  flat. 

I  had  left  snow  behind  mo  in  the  North,  bnt 
hero  the  prairie  stretched,  green  and  bloaaom- 
starred,  under  a  sky  as  softly  bine  as  that  of  Italy. 
Miles  and  miles  it  stretched,  seeming  to  fade  into 
tlie  shimmering  horizon,  except  for  a  faint  YmQ 
of  darker  green  marking  tho  timber  where  somo 
bayou  wound  its  laxy  way  to  the  Gulf, 

Koads,  originally  'Cadian  bridle  j^aths,  wound 
in  every  direction  over  tho  soft  green  turf.  Wo 
passed  droves  of  the  miserable,  scraggy  wild 
cattle.  Young  calves  were  numerous^  and  it  waa 
a  pretty  eight  to  see  tho  maternal  solioitudc  with 
which  our  approach  was  watched. 

We  met  many  'Cadians  galloping  across  tho 
prairie  on  their  wretched  little  ponies,  and  from 
each  invariably  received  a  ]tolite  *'  Bo'  jour." 
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"Look,"  said  Jack,  siiddonly  ;  "there's  u  reg- 
uliir 'Cadian  outlit." 

I  looked,  and  realized  I  was  in  Mr.  Ciible's 
country.  A  liigli.  unpaiiiteil,  apritiglesa.  two- 
wJiceled  cart  was  comiiiij  toward  us,  dniwti  by  two 
scrawny  ponies,  aasiated  by  two  equally  meagre 
oxen,  Tiie  harness  was  of  strips  of  rawhide  and 
ropes.  The  oxen  wero  gnided  by  ropes  tied  to 
boles  \\\  their  horns.  Insido  the  cart  were  placed 
homeninflu  cliairs  with  rawhide  bottoms,  as  many 
as  it  won  Id  hf4d  ;  but  even  then  it  was  not  eqnal 
to  thu  family  needs,  for  two  horsemen  rode  along'- 
Bide.  I'ho  wtiiiicn's  faces  wero  hldilen  by  the  nni- 
versrvl  annbonnet,  but  tlie  rr.cn  Io(d;ed  at  ua  ont 
of  frank,  kindly  eyes,  and  raised  their  broud- 
bi'iinmed  bats  politely. 

"There's  not  a  tiling  nlxmt  the  whole  outfit 
that's  not  liomeniado  except  tlio  wheels  to  tiic 
cart,''  said  Jack. 

"  And  the  ntrocions  calico  of  the  women's 
dresses,"  I  added,  feeling  personally  aggrieved  at 
the  absence  of  the  homespun  Mr.  Cable  had  led 
inc  to  expect." 

"  The  *  Hoston  store  '  li:ifl  kiioeked  ont  llio 
homespun, '*  said  Jack.  "But  over  on  the  Qn6 
Toitiio  they  wear  it,  and  make  it,  too.*' 

A  short  ride  bi'ougUt  us  to  tlio  timber  which 
borders  every  bayou  and  boiuula  the  horizon  iu 
as^vy  direction.  Wo  crossed  a  very  high,  long 
bridge  over  a  very  low  and  singgislj  etrcam. 

"  1  don't  see  the  need  of  so  mnch  bridge  for  so 
little  water,"  I  remarked. 

"  Wait  till  the  rains  come/* 
paid  Jack,  "and  you'll  see 
Phiqnemine  Brulee  boom. 
There's  my  ditch,"  and  he 
pointed  ont  a  dry  channel 
about  six  feet  wide.  "And 
there,"  he  proudly  announc- 
ed, as  wo  emerged  from  the 
timbor  on  the  other  side  of 
tbo  bayou,  "  is  onr  west  rico 
flat." 

There  it  lay,  six  hundred 
acres  of  perfectly  flat  prairie 
laud.  Men  were  at  work  in 
every  direction  plowing,  har- 
rowing and  sowing.  It  mlglit 
have  been  a  Northern  Avlieat- 
field,  except  for  tbo  intersect- 
ing levc<»3. 

"But  where,"  Ici'ied,  "are 
the  boats  and  the  water  ?" 

Jack  stared.  "  Wo  won't 
begin  flondingfrirt wo  ntontlis. 
But  boats  ?"  lie  paused  in 
bewilderment. 


"  Yon  surely  must  remember  the  picture  ?'*  I 
s-'iid,  in  desperation.  "They  were  sowing  tbo 
rice  from  boats." 

When  Jack  had  sufficiently  recoYered  from  his 
unseemly  mirtli  be  explained  to  nie  that,  pleas- 
ing as  that  metiiod  of  rice  culture  might  be, 
artistically  considered,  "  it  wouldn't  round  up 
twenty  barrels  to  tlio  acre." 

So,  after  a  brief  struggle,  I  gave  np  my  jdct- 
nre,  boats,  alligators  and  all,  and  turned  my  nr^ 
tention  to  the  more  proeaic — and  Inerative — de- 
tails of  upland  riee  culture. 

Sonthwcstern  Fiouisiana  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  level  prairies,  intersected  by  a  network  of 
bayous,  and  treeless  except  for  tbo  ever-present 
timber  along  the  bayous. 

Ton  years  ago,  except  a  few  old  French  towns, 
this  whole  territory  was  iu  the  sole  }K)sse8siou  of 
the  'Cadians,  who  herded  and  grazed  immense 
numbers  of  cattle  and  ponies. 

A  part  of  tbo  land  they  held  by  virtue  i)f  old 
Spanish  or  B^*ench  grants,  and  to  mnch  more  iliey 
Jnid  no  claim  whatever. 

But  what  mattered  ownership  to  them  ? 

The  prairie  grasses  grow  ,as  raukly  on  Uncle 
Sam's  (ivpeutH  as  on  theirs.  The  bated  wiro 
fence,  wiiich  every  'Cadian  implicitly  believes  to 
be  tlie  invention  of  tbo  devil,  had  not  yet  set 
bounds  and  limits  to  free  pasturage. 

It  was  a  gimple,  pastoral,  iin-Ainerican  life  they 
leil,  untroubled  by  dreams  of  the  changes  to  be 
Avrougbt  in  a  decade. 
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Then,  as  now,  rice  was  almost  tlie  only  crop. 
It  was  sown  in  some  spot  where  the  natural  over- 
flow of  a  bayou  would  water  it.  Depending  upon 
a  chance  supply  of  water,  and  poorly  put  in,  it 
is  little  wonder  that  the  yield  was  small  and  of 
inferior  quality.  But  aa  it  was  intended  solely 
for  home  consumption,  these  were  not  matters  of 
serious  solicitude. 

In  one  direction  only  wore  'Cadian  methods 
more  thorough  ti)an  American.  If  the  yield  was 
small,  none  was  wasted  in  gathering,  for  the  men 
cut  the  grain  with  sickles,  and  the  women  gleaned 
after  them  the  scattered  stalks. 

Milling,  too,  was  a  primitive  process.  A  sec- 
tion of  a  hollow  gum  tree  was  set  on  the  back 
yalerie,  and  over  its  edge  the  rice  stalks  were 
beaten,  the  grains  falling  into  the  hollow.  Near 
bya-Bection  of  an  oak  was  hollowed  out  into  a 
great  mortar,  in  which  the  mother  and  daughters 
beat  the  grain,  to  remove  the  hull. 


a  ditch  is  dng  to  convey  the  water  to  the  pttmp. 
Save  in  exceptionally  favorable  locations  a  high- 
lift  pump  is  required,  for  the  water  moat  be  lifted 
high  enongh  to  send  it  through  the  ditches  to  the 
highest  and  farthest  corner  of  the  flat.  Twenty 
feet  is  perhaps  the  average  lift  required.  The 
water  is  discharged  from  the  pump  into  a  trough, 
rused  on  trestlework,  which  carries  it  out  of  the 
narrow  timber  belt  and  empties  it  into  the  main 
canal.  The  canal  lies  between  the  twin  **  levees,' 
andv  its  location  is  one  of  the  nice  qnestions  upon 
which  depends  the  ease  or  diflScnlty  with  which 
the  fiat  can  be  flooded. 

An  expert  surveyor  goes  over  the  whole  flat 
with  a  spirit  level,  and  a  chart  is  made  £^ving  the 
elevation  by  inches.  Over  this  chart  mnch  care* 
fnl  study  can  be  profitably  done,  but  "after  all,** 
as  Jack  says,  ''you  can't  toll  jast  where  the 
M'ater's  going  till  it  goes." 

The  average  rainfall  of  Southwestern  Louisiana 
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I  went,  the  other  day,  to  see  the  reapers  started 
at  the  Keservoir  Farm.  Eighteen  hundred  acres, 
in  one  vast  stretch  of  billowing,  golden  grain, 
waited  for  the  thirteen  reapers  with  din  and 
clatter  to  lay  it  low.  The  nucleus  of  this  farm 
is  an  old  'Cadian  rice  fiat  of  five  or  six  acres,  and 
over  against  the  modern  picture,  filled  with  noise 
and  bustle,  I  fancied  the  idyllic,  vanished  one, 
M'here  youths  and  maidens  came  out  in  the  won- 
derful September  dawns,  and  over  their  work 
sang  the  same  chansons  their  fathers  had  sung  in 
the  **  beautiful  Valley  of  Gran'  Pr6." 

Irrigation  is  the  fairy  wand  that  has,  with 
magical  swiftness,  converted  thousands  of  acres  of 
virgin  prairie  into  fertile  rice  flats.  Hence  the 
water  supply  is  a  question  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  upland  rice  culture. 

There  are  two  sources  of  this  supply,  the  bayous 
and  reservoirs.  In  a  bayou  rice  flat  the  pumping 
engine  is  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  bayou,  and 


is  sixty  inches  per  annum.     The  soil  is  a  white 
clay  that  holds  water  like  a  cup. 

These  two  facts  make  irrigation  possible.  The 
first  assures  an  abundance  of  water.  As  a  resnlt 
of  the  second,  when  once  a  rice  flat  is  flooded, 
and  well  leveed,  there  is  little  waste  of  water 
except  by  evaporation.  This  quality  of  the  soil 
also  makes  possible  the  development  of  rice  flats 
which  lie  back  from  the  bayous.  To  understand 
how  this  may  be  done  one  only  needs  to  witness 
one  of  the  heavy  rains  which  are  of  frequent  oo- 
currence.  After  such  a  rain  the  country  is  flooded 
in  every  direction,  for  very  little  of  the  water  can 
soak  into  the  ground.  Shallow  pools  of  water 
gleam  everywhere  among  the  prairie  grasses,  but 
only  for  a  few  hours.  There  is  a  slight  bnt  uni- 
versal slope  toward  the  Gulf,  and  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  space  of  time  the  water  finds  its  way 
to  the  bayous  through  a  network  of  gullies, 
or  "draws."    I  have   seen  the  dust  fly  twelve 
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hours  after  the  whole  country  seemed  inun- 
dated, WI)erover  a  slight  natural  depression 
forms  a  reservoir,  there   a   rice  flut   is  possible. 

At  the  Reservoir  Farm  the  reservoir,  originally 
about  three  acres  iu  extent,  has,  by  damming  and 
levee-ing,  been  made  to  cover  forty  acres,  and, 
once  filled,  holds  enougli  to  make  the  crop  over 
the  entire  farm.  The  reservoir  is  fed  by  a  njit- 
nral  systom  of  "draws."  which  extends  up  coun- 
try ton  miles,  and  another  system  discharges  its 
waters  into  Rnyou  Plnqueniiue  Brnlce,  where  tliey 
are  let  off  after  flooding.  The  large  rainfnll 
makes  a  rice  flat  of  tins  description  as  certain  of 
irrigation  as  one  on  the  bayous. 

July  Ist,  1800,  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  reservoir.  There  lay  tlie  eighteen  hundred 
acres  seamed  and  cracked  in  every  direction  by 
the  droughtj  scarcely  covered  with  a  growth  of 


"shabby"  rice.  The  firm,  well-built  levees  that 
encircled  every  cut  seemed  a  mockery. 

July  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  came  a  rain  that 
flooded  the  farm,  filled  the  reservoir,  and  fully 
demonstrated  the  need  of  a  long  bridge  over 
Bayou  Plaquemine  Brulee. 

Bo.\es  are  sometimes  built  into  the  levees  form- 
ing the  bank  of  the  reservoir,  to  let  the  water 
into  the  canal,  but  it  is  deemed  safer  to  lift  it 
over  the  bank,  into  the  canal,  with  a  low-lift 
pump.  With  the  water  in  the  canal,  the  man- 
ner of  flooding  is  the  same  as  on  a  bayou  flat. 

In  February,  unless  it  is  too  rainy,  the  plows 
are  started,  followed  by  the  harrows. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  although  rice  grows  bo 
luxuriantly  liere,  tlie  seed  deteriorates.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  the  self-sown  rice,  which, 
sprouting   and    growing  to   maturity  among  the 
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crop,  prodiicca  that  bt'/e  noire  of  the  planter, 
"red  rice,"  a  very  little  of  which  materially  af- 
fccla  prices. 

Thorough  cultivation,  after  the  self-sown  rico 
is  u\\  and  before  sowing,  is  the  effectual  and  only 
i-eniedy  for  rod  rice. 

"Tears  like  Mr.  Jack  Mow  he  gwino  hab  a 
flowah  gahden  out'n  dis  yero  rice  flat  !''  sighed 
black  Andr6,  dejectedly,  when  Jack  ordered  ad- 
ditional harrowing. 

The  seed  is  sown  by  broadcast  scedcra  attached 
to  the  back  of  a  two-wheeled  cart.  An  endleea 
chain  connects  with  the  wheel,  the  rovolntiou  of 
which  furnishes  the  motive  power  for  the  seeder. 

It  may  bo  possible  successfully  to  operate  one 
of  llieso  machines  without  a  little  darky  perched 
alongside  to  admonish  the  driver  when  the  seeder 


needs  reOlling,  but  it  would 
periment. 

•'  Wliy  do  you  plow  in   tbat  shif  tlcea  fu&l) 
I  asked,  when  I  saw  about   tbreo  incJ 
turned  over  by  the  plownien. 

"Oh,  yes  I  yon  Northerners  know  all 
plowing,"  replied  Jack,  calmly.  •'*  Browttj 
down  here  and  said  he'd  show  113  liow  to  4 
put  his  share  down  nine  inches,  and,  whi 
came  to  harvest,  a  braco  of  elephants, 
have  dragged  a  machine  through  the 
to  hire  a  lot  of  'Cadians  to  cut  it  wil 
Besides,"  with  great  dignity,  ■*  1  don't  cal 
shiftless  plowing.  It  takes  a  good  plowmi 
plow  only  three  inches  deep,  and  make  it 
like  this." 

Tho  'Cadiana  conducted  their  hn2>haz^H 
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ig  with  ft  pair  of  lean  oxen,  but,  except  for 
work  on  tho  lercea,  mules  aro  used  ou  u  riee 
furm. 

"Jack,  what  is  a  'eugjir  mulo  '  ?"  1  asked 
ono  day. 

**  A  sugar  ninle,"  Jack   replied,   '*U   one 


CBIKOIXG   TUB   niCE  TO   MARKET. 


IimiUATlOX   PPMP   ON    THE 
BAYOU. 

whose  iu»  varying  sweolnosa 
of  disposition  makes  any 
otlior  name  incongruous." 

'*  Are  yours  sugar  mules  ?" 
I  asked,  suspiciously, 

••No,"'  with  etuphaaia  ; 
'*miue  are  mostly  wlmt  An- 
dr6  calls  'asho'nni!  limb  of 
Satan/" 

**  Unt,"  I  persisted,  "yonr 
overseer  lold  mo  iho  other 
day,  *  Mr.  Jack's  bound  to 
succeed,  workin'  rice  land 
with  sugar  mules '*' 
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But  Jack  bad  vanished.  I  bare  since  discovered 
tbat  the  market  classification,  "sugar  nmles," 
"rice  mules"  and  *' cotton  mules,"  is  based  upon 
their  ability  to  work  the  lands  in  question,  rather 
than  upon  eccentricities  of  disposition. 

The  rice  should  all  be  in  by  tlie  Ist  of  June, 
although  a  good  crop  is  often  made  from  rice 
sown  a  month  later. 

By  this  time  the  levees  ought  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition around  the  first-sown  cuts,  for  if  one  can 
"hold  up"  a  good  rain  much  pumping  is  saved. 

For  levee-ing,  seven  or  eight  Iiairs  of  oxen  are 
bitched  to  the  immense  grading  plow.  A  wiug, 
or  extension,  of  the  mold  board  five  feet  in  length 
turns  np  the  great  furrows  which  by  skillful  man- 
agement soon  form  the  levee.  One  man  gives  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  plow,  and  two  others, 
with  long-lashed  whips  and  unstinted  profanity, 
keep  the  oxen  up  to  their  work.  The  levee  is 
finished  with  shovels,  and,  if  it  cannot  be  allowed 
time  to  settle  before  flooding,  a  mule  is  driven 
back  and  forth  on  top  to  make  it  firm  and  solid. 

"  How  do  you  know  when  to  flood  the  rice  T'  I 
asked. 

"  By  the  looks  of  it,"  Jock  replied,  instruct- 
ively. 

The  overseer  was  scarcely  more  definite. 

"Well,  you  see,  ma'am,  we 'low  to  flood  rice 
when  it  looks  that-a-way.  When  it  begins  to  look 
shabby  and  peaked  we  aim  to  give  it  water." 

By  the  middle  of  June  one  can  usually  hear  the 
beat  of  the  euginej  and  see  its  puff  of  smoke,  in 
every  direction. 

"  There's  the  old  snag  that  marks  low  water  in 
Plaquemine  Brulee,"  said  Jack,  one  day,  as  we 
rode  over  the  long  bridge. 

There  had  been  no  rain  for  weeks,  and  the 
ceaseless  drain  of  the  many  pnmps  wjis  beginning 
to  tell  upon  the  water  of  the  bayou. 

When  we  crossed  it  again,  the  next  day,  a  rain 
np  country  had  flushed  the  banks  and  changed 
the  stagnant  stream  into  an  angry  swirl  of  waters. 

We  went  out  jit  dawn  one  morninjj  to  see  them 
start  the  water  0:1 1  of  the  groat  reservoir. 

The  pump  was  throwijig  a  stream  twelve  inches 
in  diameter  into  the  empty  canal  ;  but  eo  cracked 
and  dry  was  the  channel  that  for  the  first  half- 
day  it  did  scarcely  more  than  cover  the  bottom. 
By  the  next  day,  however,  wc  found  it  a  swiftly 
running  stream. 

"  Fni  i>roud  to  see  the  water  climbing  the  hill 
by  the  big  barn,"  said  the  overseer,  coming  up  on 
his  pony. 

I  looked  over  those  acres  of  sprouting  green, 
that,  to  my  eyes,  seemed  to  stretch  away  to  the 
horizon  a  perfect  level. 

"The  hill  ?"  I  exclaimed. 


"Six  inches  make  a  big  Lill  iii  a  rice  flat," 
said  Jack.  "  If  you'd  seen  na  trying  to  put  wat« 
there  last  year  you'd  have  called  it  a  mountain. 
But" — to  the  overseer — "that  eight  inches  ve 
raised  the  twin  levees  will  put  water  oxer  everr 
inch  of  \i,  and  that  circular  levee  will  bold  it  ap.** 

"Come,"  said  Jack,  one  morning,  "I'll  show 
yon  the  nearest  approach  to  jour  antiquated  old 
picture  jon're  likely  to  see." 

We  drove  on  top  of  a  levee,  between  waving  sess 
of  rice,  to  where  several  open  spaces  of  water 
showed  where  the  seed  had  failed  to  germinate. 

AVe  found  Audr£  poling  a  rudely  made  raft, 
while  another  darky  sowed  broadcast  the  seed, 
previously  sprouted  in  a  barrel  of  water.  The 
seed  sank  at  once  to  the  bottom,  and  a  week  later 
was  pushing  its  green  spears  above  tbe  surface. 

"  It's  not  at  all  like  my  picture,"  I  said,  as  we 
turned  homeward. 

"  Ko  ;  Andr^  has  on  a  decent  amonnt  of  cloth- 
ing, and  there's  no  alligator/'  Jack  replied,  se- 
verely. 

It  is  wonderful  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  rice 
after  flooding.  With  water  at  its  roots  and  trop- 
ical sunshine  above,  it  grows  with  a  rank  luxuri- 
ance that  soon  changes  the  whole  flat  into  a  sheet 
of  emerald  green. 

When  the  rice  is  satisfactorily  flooded  the  one 
absorbing  desire  is  to  "  liold  np  "  the  water,  and 
to  this  end  the  levees  are  given  constant  atten- 
tion. Crawfish  often  burrow  in  a  leree,  starting 
a  tiny  break  that,  if  uuwatched,  might  do  untold 
damage. 

"  Tm  glad  to  see  those  cranes  coming,"  said 
Jack,  OS  we  watched  the  flight  of  a  flock  of  the 
snow-white  birds  high  overhead. 

"They  are  beautiful,"  I  replied,  as  they  flut- 
tered softly  down  over  the  green  stretches  of  rice. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Jack  ;  "and  they'll  eat  a  few 
thousand  of  those  miserable  crawfish  that  are 
playing  the  mischief  with  my  levees," 

The  cranes  came  by  millions,  and  whitened 
every  rice  flat.  The  frogs  came,  too,  in  numbers 
that  recalled  the  Egyptian  plague,  and  added 
their  croaking  to  the  night  chorus  of  the  crick- 
ets and  katydids. 

The  farmer's  rule,  "Rest  when  it  rains,"  is 
not  in  force  on  a  rice  flat.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  downpour  business  begins,  even  though 
it  be  a  midnight  of  inky  blackness.  Every  foot 
of  doubtful  levee  must  be  visited,  and  often  the 
whole  working  force  must  turn  out  with  shovels 
to  stop  an  incipient  break.  If  the  rain  continues 
for  days,  as  it  often  does,  a  regular  patrol  of  the 
levees  becomes  necessary.  Puriug  the  continued 
rains  of  the  past  summer  I  knew  the  overseer  to 
stay  at  a  bad  break  in  the  reservoir  levee  from 
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midnight  till  tho  followinj^  nightfall  wbile  re- 
lays of  ncgroea,  in  the  water  to  their  waists, 
"worked  like  beavers  to  repair  the  damage. 

*'Ix)ok!"  I  cried,  as  we  rode  toward  the  rice 
flat  one  clear,  hot  morning.  •*  The  water  is  out 
over  the  road  I'' 

But  Jack  WU8  singularly  undisturbed  by  the 
water,  that  apparently  gleamed  and  shimmered 
before  us. 

**It*8  a  mirage!"  he  exclaimed;  **aud  it  Bent 
my  heart  into  my  mouth  times  enough  before  I 
found  it  out." 

Wo  saw  the  jthenomenon  often  afterward,  but 
it  always  brought  to  me  a  curious  sense  of  being 
in  a  far,  strange  land. 


Very  few  planters  hare  facilities  for  storing 
rico,  hence  during  the  threshing  season,  vhich 
often  lasts  till  Cliristmiis,  processions  of  teams 
from  every  directiou  bring  the  rough  (unbnlled) 
rice  to  the  railroad. 

It  ia  Bhip{>ed  to  the  commission  merchants  in 
the  city,  who  sell  it  to  the  millers,  who  place  the 
cleaned  product  on  the  market. 

Ill  this  ]iroceasion  are  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men — and  of  boMsls. 

From  the  large  farms  come  wagons  piled  high 
with  well-lllled  sacks,  and  drawn  by  *^ sugar" 
mules. 

The  'Cad inn,  who  has  made  n  few  sacks  on  an 
overflowed  cove  of  some  remote  bayou,   briugs 
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Tlie  rule  for  turning  the  water  off  is  more  def- 
inite th»n  for  turning  it  on. 

AVhcn  the  weight  of  the  grain  begins  to  turn 
the  heads  downward  the  levees  are  cut  and  the 
water  seeks  its  belated  way  to  the  bayous. 

A  rice  flat  from  which  the  water  has  just  beeu 
let  off  is  far  from  being  an  attractive  spot,  for  the 
frogs  and  cvawGsh  are  left  to  perish  in  countleiis 
numbers.  The  white  cranes  leave  in  disgust,  and 
their  place  is  taken  by  unclean  hovering  flocks  of 
blizzards. 

In  about  two  weeks,  with  good  drying  weather, 
the  grain  aiul  ground  are  in  proper  condition  for 
harvesting  to  begin. 

Ilarvesting  and  threghing  are  done  with  ma- 
chinery which  does  not  differ  from  that  used  for 
wheat. 


them  in  his  creaking,  homemade  cart^  riding  the 
unmated  beast  of  his  three-ox  team. 

The  colored  brother  drives  four  meagre  ponies 
before  an  old  rattletrap  which  threatens  instant 
collapse.  He  may  have  only  a  few  sucks  of  shabby 
rice,  but  is  invariably  accompanied  by  Lis  entire 
family,  who  feel  all  the  unwonted  importance  of 
**  ridin*  in  on  dc  crap." 

The  small  farmer  utilizes  his  levee-ing  cattle, 
and  the  renter  anything  and  everything  that  can 
be  harnessed. 

The  development  of  upland  rice  ctilture  on  tlie 
hitherto  uncultivated  prairies  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana  has  been  i>henomenally  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful. Five  parishes,  Cameron,  Calcasieu,  Ver- 
milion, St.  I^ndry  and  Acadia,  are  rapidly  be- 
coming ono  immense  rice  flatj  and  already  supply 
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more  rice  than  nil  tlio  rest  of  the  United  States 
togetlier. 

Two  facts  will  snfficienlly  imlicato  the  propor- 
tions of  this  comparatively  new  industry. 

Six  years  ago  the  town  of  Crowley,  in  Acadia, 
had  no  existence.  In  1891  more  rice  was  shipped 
from  it  than  from  any  other  point  ii»  the  United 
States.     It  doubled  its  shipments  in  1893. 

By  the  Ist  of  Jannary,  1893,  L:iko  Clmrles,  in 
Calcasieu,  had  in  operation  a  mill  capable  of 
cleaning  and  putting  on  the  market  one  iiundred 
barrels  of  cleaned  rice  every  hour.  Natural  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate  have  had  much  to  do 
with   this   wonderful    development ;    but   much 


more  is  due  to  the  coming  of  men  from  theNortb 
and  West,  who  have  brought  with  them  improred 
machinery  and  methods  of  culture — and  an  nn- 
limited  fund  of  push,  energy  and  persistence. 

Tiiesc  last  are  infectious  qualities,  and  then" 
are  many  rice  flats  owned  and  managed  by  South- 
erners with  unexcelled  thrift  and  thoroughness. 

Sectional  jealousies  and  prejudices  are  power- 
less before  a  new  generntion,  who,  with  mutual  in- 
terest and  neighborly  good  will,  have  wrought  to- 
gether. 

And  this,  after  all,  and  not  miles  of  levees  oi 
throb  of  untiring  machinery,  is  the  measure  oj 
our  success. 


AN    EXPERIMENT. 

Bv  ViR(;iNi\  R.  CoxE. 
Paut  I, 


"CoNForxD  this  pain  in  my  eide !  Will  I 
ever  get  well  again  ?  Seven  days  of  torture  and 
discomfort,  and  this  bed  gets  harder  every  night ! 
What  in  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  that  doc- 
tor, that  ho  cait't  cure  me  ?  Experimenting  on 
me,  I  know  !  AVell,  who's  there  ?  What  in  thun- 
der are  yon  knocking  there  for,  when  everyone 
knows  I  am  helpless  and  can't  open  the  door? 
Oh,  that  you.  doctor  ?  Pon  my  word,  I  thought 
it  was  old  Hetty;  she  generally  pounds  a  half- 
hour  before  she  comes  in — old  fool  !  Oh,  this 
pain  in  my  side  is  getting  worse,  and  my  head 
roars  like  a  printing  press  !  Can't  yon  do  some- 
thing for  mo?  Tell  you  the  truth,  doctor — I'm 
too  sick  to  bo  polite — your  medicine  is  not  doing 
me  a  blamed  bit  of  good.     There  I** 

**Xow,  my  dear  ilr.  Jfather.'' begins  the  doc- 
tor, rubbing  his  hands  together  as  though  some 
soothing  ointment  lay  in  the  palms,  '*  I  have 
come  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you — a  plain  talk, 
my  dear  sir;  and  I  hope  I  may  pucceed  in  in\- 
presffing  you  with  the  wisdom  of  my — er — opin- 
ion. ^fy  dear  sir,  you  do  not  get  bettor,  yon  will 
not  get  bettor,  because  you  have  not  tho  ]>roper 
attention.  My — er — skill  is  unavailing  when  I 
have  no  one  to  co-operate  with  mo  in  my  treat- 
ment. AVhat  you  need  in  this  house  i:^  a — er — 
M'oman.** 

*' A  iriiotf'  exclaims  the  invalid,  half  ri.-=inir  in 
his  bed  •m\(\  sending  a  tigerish  glare  into  the  doc- 
tor's eyes.     **  What  is  that  you  say  ?'' 

**  My  dear  sir,  do  not  excite  yourself  ;  I  meant 
no  harm.  What  I  mean  to  convey  is  that  you 
need  a  wife.  You  are  uncomfortable,  neglected, 
despondeul  and  lonely  ;  I  see  of  no  better  way  to 


remedy  yonr  discomfort  than  by  advising  yon  t 
take  unto  yourself  a  Avife." 

**  A  wife  !  me  with  a  wife  !  What  in  thnnde 
would  I  do  with  a  wife  ?  I've  lived  all  thee 
years  without  one  ;  I  reckon  I  can  finish  my  lif 
the  same  way." 

'*  Yes;  but,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  in  earnest 
you  will  naturally  reject  the  idea  at  first,  but  \o\ 
must  think  it  over  and  consent.     Vou  have  beei 
sick  seven  days  now,  and  I  have  done  my  best 
but  what  is  a  nnm  to  do  Avhen  he  has  uo  one  t< 
help  him  ?     A  mustard  foot  bath   the   first   nighl 
of  your  illness  would  have  checked   its  progress, 
but  there  was  no  one  to  give  it — no  hot  water,  in 
fact — so  wo  had  to  let  it  go.     Tho  next  dav  cold 
applications  to  the  head  would  have  relieved  that 
headache,  but  there  was  no  one  to  give  them.     I 
administered  them  while  I  was  here  ;  but,  vou  see, 
I  had  other  patients,  and  I  had  to  leave  before  I 
could  accomplish  any  good.     Then,  the  food  you 
have  had  is  unfit  for  a  sick  person  ;  yonr  room  is 
cheerless  :  the  solitude  retards  your  recovcrv,  for 
you  brood  over  disagreeable  things;  and    if  vou 
will  think  over  my  suggestion  you  will  see   I  am 
riglit  in  advising  you  to  get  nnirricd."' 

**  Bat,  doctor,  there  is  Betty — she  attends  to  all 
my  wants." 

*•  Yes,  such  attention  as  it  is.  She  comes 
every  morning  to  build  your  fire,  sweep  tl:o 
rooms  and  wash  yonr  clothes,  and  then  she  is 
done.  Your  meals  arc  taken  at  a  boarding  house 
next  door,  and  when  you  are  ill  they  send  you 
anything — probably  what  was  left  over,  for,  judg- 
ing from  the  looks  of  the  plate  I  saw  here  tho 
other  day,  I  am  sure  3'ou  were  not  first  choice. 
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A  wife  would  make  tempting  dishes,  eootlie  yuur 
pillow,  pnt  31  few  briglit  flowers  in  the  room,  clieer 
your  Rpirits,  aiul  in  a  short  time  vou  would  bo 
well." 

**  Gilt  1  won't  have  ft  wife.  She  woiiKl  wimt  to 
rule  tljo  roost  and  buy  a  iiowljonnct  every  nioiiLli, 
if  all  I  liear  about  them  is  true.  What  put  such 
uotieeuso  in  your  head  ?" 

"  Yoiu*  comfort,  my  dear  Mather,  nothing  but 
that — tlie  realization  lliat  you  are  suffering  un- 
told dJRcomfort,  when  I  kiutw  tlie  light  touch  of 
V,  womairti  hand  would  make  tiiis  illness  easier  to 


lor,  and  begins  to  poudor  over  the  doctor's  words* 
'•Either  demented  or  thinks  I  am,"  ia  his  con- 
clusion. 

**JIowhurd  this  bed  is!"  he  exclaims,  as  ho 
turns  over  again  ;  *'  and  I  wonder  what  makes  me 
ao  thifsty  I"  He  Iialf  raises  himself  on  his  elbow 
and  readies  for  tlio  pitcher  of  water  on  a  table 
near  by.  The  water  is  warm,  having  been  there 
since  morning,  and  ho  puts  the  glass  down  after 
the  first  mouthful.  *'  Cursed  luck  I  If  it  was  a 
thing  I  wanted  warm  it  would  be  cold.  Just  like 
old  Betty,  to  neglect  mu  this  way ;  she  knew  I 
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bear.  Doctor  as  I  am,  when  I  am  ill  1  am  a  baby 
iu  Mrs.  Uawsou's  hands.*' 

**  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  saddle  myself  with  a 
wife  to  please  you  or  anybody  else,"  growled 
Mather;  *'and  if  you  change  those  last  pills  I 
shall  bo  much  obliged.  Only  remember  that  I  am 
not  going  to  make  an  ass  of  myself  at  this  time 
of  life,  and  if  I  want  advice  I  will  ^ro  to  a  lawyer. 
There  !" 

The  doctor  vrrites  a  new  prescription,  gives  a 
few  timid  directions,  and  takes  his  departure. 
Mather  turns  over  on  his  side,  groans  considera- 
bly, curses  a  little,  rails  at  the  meddlesome  doc- 


would  want  fresh  vrater  by  this  time.  Just  like 
tho  rest — in  the  way  when  I  am  well  and  forgets 
me  when  I  atn  ill.  It  must  be  six  and  after,*' 
glancing  at  the  clock  as  he  says  this.  ''  Stopped, 
of  course,  and  here  I  am,  helpless,  and  ignorant 
of  the  time  !*' 

The  flies  buzz  around  Mr.  Mather,  lighting  on 
his  face  and  hands  just  often  enough  to  torment 
him  ;  the  parched  feeling  in  his  throat,  conscious 
it  cannot  be  grati6ed,  deepens ;  a  ray  of  dying 
sunlight  reaches  an  angle  in  the  window  where  it 
can  send  a  slant  of  glariug  brightness  stmight 
into  his  eyes  \  tho  bed  gets  harder  aud  hotter ;  and 
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altogether,  when  Bettj  arrives  at  six  o'olook^  Mr. 
3[ather  is  the  most  miserable  man  alive.  He 
swears  it  is  eight,  bnt  the  fading  shadows  and 
coming  twilight  indorse  her  assertion  that  it  is 
only  six,  and  save  her  a  scolding  panctaated  with 
execrations.  She  lights  the  lamp,  makes  up  a 
fresh  fire,  winds  the  clock  under  his  directions, 
gives  him  a  cooling  drink,  shakes  up  the  pillows, 
rearranges  the  bedclothing,  and  he  feels  decidedly 
more  comfortable  in  every  way. 

"  Strange  how  a  woman  can  change  a  room  in 
tlie  short  space  of  a  few  minutes  !  Even  an  ugly 
thing  like  Betty  can  make  everything  so  differ- 
ent r 

The  light,  the  comfort,  the  allayed  thirst,  all 
combined  to  make  him  more  charitably  inclined 
toward  the  "foolisii  sex/'  as  he  had  ever  termed 
them.  Then  Betty  brought  the  snpper  which 
had  been  sent  over  from  next  door,  heating  the 
toast  and  coffee  to  such  a  perfect  turn,  it  was  the 
most  palatable  meal  he  had  had  since  his  illness. 

"  r\\  put  a  hot  flannel  to  yer  side,  sir,  and  it'ul 
take  away  that  pain  ;  and  if  yer'nl  let  Tom  stay 
to-night  he'ul  wait  on  yer,  and  yer'ul  be  better  in 
the  morning." 

He  grunts  a  consent  to  the  hot  flannel,  bnt 
snappishly  refuses  the  offer  of  Tom.  How  did  he 
know  but  what  Tom  would  rummage  through 
his  pockets  or  get  at  his  "Old  Crow"  during  the 
night  ?  No,  sir,  no  strangers  for  him  !  Betty 
left  ice  water,  but  it  melted  and  got  hot  after 
midnight — sick  people  always  awake  after  mid- 
night and  lie  awake  until  sunrise.  Betty  put  a 
hot  flannel  to  his  side  and  another  to  his  feet ; 
the  latter  was  terrible  to  bear,  because  it  was — 
a  petticoat ;  but  both  got  cold  in  an  hour.  The 
fire  died  out ;  the  clock  ticked  so  loud,  be  would 
have  smashed  it  if  he  could  have  reached  it ;  the 
bed  seemed  to  have  bumps  and  thorns  all  over  it, 
the  sheet  got  twisted  and  left  his  feet  to  crawl  up 
around  his  neck,  and  there  seemed  to  be  miles 
and  miles  of  blanket  that  did  everything  he  did 
not  want  it  to  do. 

Altogether,  it  was  the  most  miserable  night  of 
his  life,  and  by  morning  Mr.  Mather  made  up  his 
mind  to  get  married.  "  For,"  he  argued,  **  mar- 
ried life  can't  bo  worse  than  the  purgatory  I've 
been  in  for  the  last  twenty-four  honrs  !" 

What  Mr.  Mather  really  wanted  was  a  nurse  and 
hoitsekeei)er,  but  to  him  these  functionaries  were 
synonymous  with  a  wife.  Then  he  thought  over 
the  women  he  liked.  Xone  had  a  hold  on  his 
friendship,  bnt  some  were  less  hateful  than  oth- 
ers. There  was  Mrs.  Carter ;  he  could  talk  to 
her  without  giving  short,  curt  answers  ;  he  liked 
her  best.  But — hang  it  all  I — her  husband  was  liv- 
ing I    Then  there   was   Miss  Philips  ;  she   was 


pretty  and  amiable,  and  had  been  bo  polite  i 
chnrch  fair,  he  had  taken  twenty-five  chanc 
a  dressing  gown  she  was  raffling.  Bat  she  i 
never  do;  she  was  just  eig^hteen,  and  ever 
would  laugh.  There  was  Miss  Scraggs — s 
old  enough  to  nurse  him  through  any  d 
that  might  lay  him  low.  Bnt  her  mother  I 
be  hanged  if  he  would  doom  himself  to 
a  motber-in-iaw  as  Mrs.  Scraggs  would  n 
Then  little  Mrs.  Kitts  rose  before  him,  and 
membered  with  what  tenderness  she  nnrse 
husband  through  his  last  illness.  Bat  five 
Kittses  also  arise  with  their  mother,  and  he 
tally  vetoes  this  unconscions  applicant.  Hi 
not  know  many  women — he  is  almost  at  th 
of  the  list,  and  out  of  the  remaining  fe^ 
Widow  Scranton  stands  first.  She  is  fine-loc 
not  too  young  nor  too  old,  famed  for  her  1 
keeping,  and  considered  a  mistress  in  cd! 
art.  He  saw  her  often  at  church,  had  bee 
vited  to  tea  at  her  house  several  times  ;  and 
when  she  was  collecting  money  for  a  carpi 
the  parsonage,  he  gave  her  three  dollars,  ac 
had  smiled  on  him,  showing  such  nice  big 
teeth.  He  always  felt  kindly  toward  hei 
cause  those  teeth  reminded  him  of  a  fa 
horse  he  had  lost.  Yes,  the  Widow  Scr 
would  do.  He  would  walk  home  with  he 
very  next  time  he  was  able  to  go  to  church 
then  he  would  think  it  over.  The  boa 
house  was  getting  worse  every  day,  and  a 
doctor  said  he  would  be  liable  to  have  the< 
tacks  at  any  time,  he  must  prepare  for  them 
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Thackston"  has  been  in  a  flutter  for  a  n 
a  confirmed  old  bachelor  and  a  widow  of  five  } 
standing  have  married,  and  this  event  in  th 
senco  of  more  important  occasions  is  a  sensi 
in  a  town  that  is  never  startled  from  its  soi 
lence  more  than  four  or  five  times  during 
space  of  a  year. 

The  evening  is  closing  in,  and  Mr-  Ma 
saunters  toward  his  cottage,  glad  that  the  d 
work  is  over,  and  that  he  can  go  home  to 
pipe,  paper  and  hot  toddy.  He  is  not  as  ha 
as  he  should  be  under  the  circnmstances.  '. 
first  week  of  bliss  was  spent  in  the  city,  sight 
ing,  and  when  they  returned  home  Mrs.  Scran 
— he  still  called  her  by  that  name,  and  was  i 
learning  to  say  "Mary" — announced  her  inl 
tion  of  putting  the  house  "to  rights."  He  t 
her  that  Betty  had  swept  and  dusted  every  re 
during  their  absence;  bnt  she  said  it  needs 
thorough  house  cleaning  worse  than  any  place 
had  ever  seen,  and  she  was  going  to  do  it  at  01 
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assaring  him  that  in  a  week — Betty  never  took 
longer  than  a  day — everything  would  be  in  per- 
fect order.  Oh,  how  miserable  he  had  been  !  Car- 
pets Tip,  curtains  down,  pictures  down — he  con- 
sidered the  last  act  an  indignity,  as  those  pictnres 
had  never  been  taken  down  since  they  were  hung 
— everything  hid  where  he  could  not  find  it.  He 
had  eaten  breakfast  on  a  box,  dinner  on  a  trunk, 
and  actually  had  to  stand  up  and  eat  his  supper 
from  the  mantelpiece  one  night.  And  all  this 
time  people  were  congratulating  him  and  wishing 
him  joy,  while  he  smiled  feebly  and  looked  either 
like  a  martyr  or  a  donkey. 

To-night  the  trial  is  over ;  house  cleaning  is 
done,  and  he  will  find  his  home  in  order  once 
more,  and  he  quickens  his  step  as  he  ponders  over 
the  comforts  awaiting  him. 

Mrs.  Mather  answers  the  door  bell  and  greets 
her  lord  with,  "Wipe  your  shoes,  John!  scrape 
every  atom  of  mud  off  1  I  don't  want  this  house 
tracked  up  again  !" 

"Confound  it!"  he  thinks;  "isn't  the  house 
mine  ?  Haven't  I  a  right  to  bring  in  a  ton  of 
dirt  if  I  want  to  ?  I've  lived  hero  all  my  life  and 
never  wiped  my  shoes  before  !" 

**  You  must  buy  some  gums  to  wear  in  muddy 
weather  !  T  have  looked  over  your  things,  and 
find  you  haven't  any." 

She  looks  majestic  and  severe  in  her  plain  black 
silk,  with  a  dainty  lace  apron  to  proclaim  her  do- 
mesticity, and  he  begins  to  feel  slightly  uncom- 
fortable amid  all  this  order  and  neatness. 

A  fire  burns  brightly  in  the  little  dining  room 
— that  is  cheerful ;  the  table  is  set  for  tea,  with 
little  delicacies  here  and  tiiere  that  the  house  has 
never  known  before,  and  the  fragrant  odor  of 
coffee  fills  the  rooms  and  makes  liim  feel  that  he 
has  done  a  wise  thing  to  get  married.  He  goes 
upstairs,  hunts  for  dressing  gown  and  slippers 
and — can't  find  them.  Usually  the  slippers  were 
under  the  bed  and  the  gown  across  the  footboard  ; 
now  they  are  noiohere.  He  mutters  oaths  as  he 
searches  for  his  treasures ;  wishes  Mrs.  Mather  in 
Halifax  when  he  gives  his  head  a  vigorous  bump 
under  the  bed  ;  and  after  he  has  disarranged  all 
the  bureau  drawers  and  pulled  everything  out  of 
the  wardrobe  he  finds  the  slippers  in  a  shoe  bag 
and  his  dressing  gown  in  the  closet — actually 
hung  up  in  the  closet  like  a  woman's  dress  I  He 
dons  them,  goes  down  cross  as  a  grizsly,  and  his 
temper  is  not  improved  when  Mrs.  Mather  be- 
gins : 

"  You  are  not  coming  to  supper  that  way, 
John  r 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  he  retorts.  "  What's  the  matter 
with  me  ?  I  never  wear  anything  else  in  the 
evening  unless  I  go  out." 


"  But  your  costume  is  not  proper  I  Men  Avear 
dressing  gown  and  slippers  only  in  the  morning, 
or  if  they  feel  badly,  or  on  a  rainy  evening  when 
there  is  no  probability  of  anybody  calling.  Sup- 
pose anybody  should  drop  in  ?" 

"  I've  lived  here  ten  years,  and  nobody's  ever 
called  yet  except  Jackson  and  Betts,  and  I  don't 
mind  them." 

"But  it  is  different  now,"  continues  Mrs. 
Mather,  with  a  shade  of  impatience  in  her  voice. 
"You  are  married,  and  people  will- come  to  see 
us  ;  my  friends  will  call,  at  least,  and  I  should 
not  want  them  to  find  yon  that  way.  That  dress- 
ing gown  is  positively  shabby.  I  came  very  near 
giving  it  to  Betty  yesterday  for  her  husband." 

"If  yon  had,"  shouted  Mr.  Mather — "if  you 

had "     Then   he    paused,    being  unused  to 

verbal  sparring — "  I'd  been  mad  as  the  deuco  !" 

Mrs.  Mather  does  not  reply,  but  silently  seats 
herself  at  the  table  and  pours  the  coffee.  She  is 
a  shrewd  woman,  has  been  married  before,  and 
realizes  that  his  reformation  must  be  accom- 
plished slowly  and  with  tact. 

**  I  shall  make  you  a  new  one  some  day,  and 
then  you  will  not  mind  giving  this  away,"  she 
says,  cheerfully.  "  Will  you  try  this  omelet  ? 
Mr.  Scranton  always  said  it  was  one  of  my  best 
dishes." 

Mr.  Mather  tries  the  omelet,  but  in  the  midst 
of  his  emphatic  and  peremptory  assurance  of  his 
preference  for  the  old  gown  a  timid  whine  and  a 
light  pawing  on  the  door  interrupts  him. 

"  Why,  it's  Gallant !  dear  old  fellow  !  I  haven't 
seen  him  since  I  came  home  !  Let  him  in — er — 
Mary." 

"  Into  this  room  ?  What  are  you  thinking  of, 
John  ?  I  canU  have  that  dirty  dog  all  over  the 
house ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  a  room 
clean.  I  have  driven  him  away  twenty  times.  I 
am  afraid  you  will  have  to  give  him  away,  for  he 
scorns  the  back  yard." 

"Driven  him  away?  What  are  you  thinking 
of  ?  That  dog  belongs  to  me  !  He  has  lived 
here  for  years,  and  has  as  good  a  right  to  the 
house  as  I  have  I" 

She  yearns  to  say,  "  I  shall  leave  the  house  to 
you  and  the  dog  and  go  home,"  but  being  a  dip- 
lomatic woman,  she  curbs  contending  emotions, 
and  says  : 

"  I  had  no  idea  yon  were  so  attached  to  him. 
Suppose  ^ve  build  a  doghouse  and  teach  him  to 
live  0  itdoors  ?  Then  he  will  be  a  good  watch- 
dog ;  in  the  house  be  is  of  no  use." 

"  Ton  my  word  I  put  out  Gallant  because  I 
am  nrried  !  Why,  he  belongs  in  the  house, 
and  for  five  years  has  slept  on  that  green  lounge 
in  the  corner." 
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'*  I  thought  there  was  eomething  wrong  with    It  smells  bo  bntUy,  I  could    not  Icarc  it 
the  loungo  ;  it  has  been  airing  all  weok,  and  still     room." 
retains  an  uupltiJisaut  oJor.'* 

Mra.  Mather  is  beginning  to  lose  control  of  her 
temper,  and  secretly  n^olves  to  scud  Gallant 
away  before  another  week  has  gone  by.  Mr. 
Mather  makes  a  movement  to  open  the  door  for 

the  dog,  but  something  in  her  eye  restrains  him,     mc  by  not  removing  it  again 
80  he  finishes  the  supper  in  sileTiee,  and  neglects        In  less  than  two  minutes  Mr.  Mather 
to  compliment  the  omelet,  as  the  departed  Mr.     only  his  pipe  and  bag  of  Dnrhani,  but  th4 
bcrautoa  had  done,  the  room,  too,  and  ho  upsets  a  vase 


•*  My  pipe  smell  badly  ?" 
"  Worse  than  anything  I  ever  came  ncro 
'*  Well,  Tm  sorry  it  ]i:ia  offended  your  i 
but  I  like  to  ^ee  it  whcro  I  have  alwnyc 
on  tl»e  mantel  in  this  room — and  yoi 


1 

.ther  j 


"AS    you    MAKE    YOUR    BET)."   ETC. 

Profe»Mr  OoftV—*'  KvKnv  htonk  ox  Tina  huklf  I  got  MYSKi.f  ritou  tub  Boi3xor  Hi 
MiM  Kihi — "What  awkul  zitus  J" 


"1*11  have  my  pipe  now,'*  he  savfl,  as  he  arises 
from  the  t}Li}]G  and  looks  in  tlio  old  ]>1ace  for  his 
friend.  *'  Where  have  you  put  that  P"  he  cries,  with 
more  vehemence  than  politeness  in  his  voice,  as 
ho  struts  ii]i  and  down  the  tiny  sitting  room,  ptill- 
iiig  everytlu»ig  to  pieces  and  upsetting  tilings 
right  and  left  as  he  goes.  *' To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Mary,  I  do  not  like  the  way  you  have  of 
liiding  all  my  things.  I'vo  dono  nothing  but 
hunt  since  I  came  into  the  house." 

"  Your  pi|>e  is  in  a  wooden  box  in  the  kitohcu. 


0  pn 


ns  well  as  several  other  articles,  in  hia 
matches. 

••Now,  my  dear/'  he  begins,  in  the 
tory  manner  all  men  adopt  when  they  hav^ 
victorious,  and  are  therefore  willing  to  be  fri< 
**  I  promise  that  he  will  not  hurt  anything 
will  make  no  noise,  lie  used  to  have  his 
here,  but  I  will  make  liim  cat  in  tho 
you  wish." 

Onllant  has  been  put  out  of  the  horn 
not  to  fear  the  now  mistress,  and  sits 
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his  masttir  as  possible  ;  but  Mrs.  Mather  eyes  him 
sternly,  knowing  that  the  control  her  husband 
has  over  the  ilpg  cannot  extend  to  the  fleas  that 
inhabit  him,  and  the  room  ere  long  will  be  filled 
with  them  again. 

'*  I  wish  you  would  not  smoke  in  Iicrc,  John," 
she  urges,  pleadingly.  **The  curtains  have  Just 
been  luundried  so  nicely,  and  when  tobacco  smoke 
gets  into  them  it  is  very  hard  to  get  tho  odor 
out." 

"Then  where  in  thunder  am  I  to  smoke  ?" 

He  is  uncomfortable  nil  around ;  two  buttons 
that  have  been  off  the  gown  for  a  year  have  been 
sewed  on,  the  ripped  sides  of  his  slippers  have 
been  mended,  and  ho  doesn't  feel  natural  with 
his  clothes  in  good  order! 

*'0f  course  the  house  belongs  to  yon,"  slie  re- 
sponds, calmly,  "and  I  dislike  to  interfere  with 
any  of  your  comforts,  but  I  should  so  like  you  to 
aid  mo  in  keeping  it  fresh  and  clean.  I  do  not 
mind  any  amount  of  labor,  but  it  is  so  discourag- 
ing to  have  work  undone  the  minute  it  is  done. 
Mr.  Scranton  used  to  smoke  in  the  kitchen  dur- 
ing winter,  and  on  the  front  veranda  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  by  so  doing  always  kept  the  uir  of  the 
rooms  fresh  and  pure.  I  tiiought  you  would  not 
object  to  doing  this,  too,  as  our  kitchen  is  such  a 
neat,  cozy  place. " 

Had  Mrs.  Mather  worn  a  pound  of  yellow  curls, 
a  bright,  warm-hned  gown,  indulged  in  a  little 
silly  laughter  now  and  then,  and  chucked  Inm 
under  the  chin  as  she  pleaded,  she  might  have 
won  the  day ;  but  Mrs.  Mather  was  solemn,  dark 
and  doleful  in  her  black  dress  and  smoothly 
brushed  hair,  and  sat  straight  up  in  the  stiffest, 
ugliest  chair  in  the  room.  As  for  any  manifesta- 
tion of  affection,  she  would  as  soon  have  chucked 
Gallant  as  her  husband.  With  all  her  shrewdness 
she  was  not  sentimental,  and  in  a  woman  the  for- 
mer is  seldom  successful  without  tho  latter. 

*'Bnt,  my  dear,  it  takes  me  the  entire  evening 
to  smoke  my  pipe — I  can't  spend  my  evenings  in 
tho  kitchen.  I  am  sorry  to  disoblige,  but  I 
must.'* 

He  settles  himself  in  the  easy  chair,  opens  the 
evening  paper  and  begins  to  manufacture  smoke, 
boating  out  his  pipe  when  it  is  empty,  refilling 
the  bowl  and  throwing  half-burned  matches  about 
the  hearth  and  on  the  floor. 

"Tiiis  is  very  dull  for  me,"  she  says,  at  length. 
"I  have  hemmed  a  tablecloth  and  my  e3'es  ache  ; 
would  you  not  like  to  play  cards  ?" 


"Xo  ;  I  do  not  know  one  from  the  other." 
"  How  would  a  game  of  backgammon  or  domi- 
noes do  ?" 

**  Never  saw  any  sense  in  either  of  them — only 

fit  for  children." 

*'  Well,  I  am  going  to  retire  in  a  few  minutes  : 
would  you  mind  reading  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible  ?  We  always  had  a  chapter  and  prayers 
wiien  Mr.  Scranton  was  alive." 

'•  Bible  I — me  read  the  Bible  !  What  will  yon 
want  mc  to  do  next  ?  I  never  read  aloud  in  my 
life.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  do  nicely.  And  as  for 
prayers,  I  think  it  is  far  better  to  say  one's  prayers 
to  oneself — don't  yon  ?  This  is  a  very  interest- 
ing article  I  have  been  reading — about  a  big  prize 
liffht  in  0— 


;  I  should  like  to  have  seen  that. 
Then  there  is  an  account  of  that  murder  in  Tip- 
penville.  What!  you  going?  Well,  good  night. 
Yes,  I'll  put  out  afl  the  lights." 

And  when  the  door  closes  upon  the  lady  of  tho 
house  Gallant  hops  up  into  his  old  nest  on  the 
lounge,  and  Mr.  Mather  puts  his  feet  up  into  a 
chair  that  has  just  been  upholstered  with  a  piece 
of  dainty  work  from  the  fingers  of  the  former 
W"idow  Scranton. 

The  next  morning,  when  Mrs.  Mather  descends 
to  her  sitting  room,  she  finds  Gallant  on  the 
lounge;  half-dried  puddles  of  water  and  whisky 
on  tlie  new  table  cover ;  glasses  and  spoons  in 
sticky  condition;  pipe  ashes  all  over  the  rug, 
armchair  and  the  new  chair  she  had  worked  a 
half-day  in  covering ;  an  ill-smelling  pipe  on  thu 
mantel ;  a  dirty  spittoon  in  the  middle  of  the  floor ; 
an  overturned  bag  of  Durham  on  another  chair  ; 
the  fine  brown  tobacco  sifting  into  the  crevices 
and  on  the  floor,  and  stale  smoke  and  whisky 
fumes  everywliere.  The  room  is  aired  and  straight- 
ened, and  a  note  is  written  which  runs : 

''My  Deab  John  :  In  consideration  of  the  tnlk  that  will 
follow,  we  cnnnot  Bepamto  at  this  early  date  ;  but  I  leave 
you  to-day  tot  my  own  home,  where  I  shall  be  glad  towel- 
come  yon  at  any  time.  I  have  lived  too  long  to  change  my 
ways  and  habits,  but  if  you  will  allow  my  house  to  be  our 
home,  and  use  your  own  as  a  place  where  you  can  smoke, 
drink,  have  your  dog,  and  indulge  iu  any  careless  habit  of 
which  I  may  be  in  ignorance,  ive  may  perhaps  yet  get 
along.  Hastily  yours,  Mauy  8.  Matbeb." 

And  as  Mr.  Mather  reads  he  murmurs : 

''Yon  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  ways  ;  and 

since  I  saw  that  switch  of  hair  on  the  bureau  last 

night  and  thought  I  was  *half  seas  over 'again  I 

would  just  as  soon  have  her  at  her  house  as  not." 
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THE   BOOKWORM: 
ONE  OF  THE  TEETH  OF  TIME. 

Bv  Victor  Speer. 

Whether  it  is  <lne  to  the  nndesirabilitv  of  the  and  worked  toward  the  end,    were  the  fi 

contents  of  American  libraries  considered  from  a  their  kind  known  to  have  visited   us.     The 

gastronomical  standptiint,  or  whether  it  is  on  ac-  eating  in  the  front  of  the  book  was  about 

count  of  the  comparative  yontlifulness  of  the  ma-  eighths  of  an   inch   lon^   and    ono-eighth 

jority  of  our  books,  the  fact  is  patent  that  the  inch  in  diameter.     Its  head  ended  blunily, 

bookworm  is  almost  an  unknown  complement  of  its  tail  tapered  to  a  sharp  point.      It  was  the 

the  American  bibliophile's  family.     So  far  as  I  of  water  mixed  with  oatmeul.      It  lay  moti 

have   been    able    accurately   to   ascertain,   there  nntil,  through  the  carelessness  of  an  on-1ook< 

have  been  only  two  of  these  insect  enemies  of  cocoon  was  torn  from  the  paper.      The  worn 

books  found  in  this  country.     There  have  an-  raised  itself  suddenly,  but   almost    instant 

doubtedly  been  others,  but  no  discovered  records  samed  its  former  position,  bnried  in.  the  |)a| 

of  their  existence  have  been  left  to  ns.  The  cocoon,  when  examined  under  a  microi 

It  was  a  year  ago  on  July  30th  last  that  Mr.  appeared  to  have  six  legs  or  leg  cases,  and  a 


W.  E.  Benjamin  chanced  to  open  a  worn,  leather- 
bound  copy  of  Seneca,  published  in  London  in 
1675  and  owned  by  John  Carey  in  1782.  He 
ran  over  the  leaves  until  ho  reached  page  46.  In 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  page  a  small, 
white  worm  lay  buried  in  a  hole  it  had  eaten  in 
the  pages.  The  worm  was  motionless.  Protrud- 
ing over  the  edge  of  the  leaves  and  attached  to 
the  tail  of  the  worm  was  a  conical  cocoon.  Mr. 
Benjamin  laid  the  book  carefully  away,  and  two 
days  later  invited  a  number  of  bibliophiles  to  view 
it.  I  was  one  of  those  who  watched  the  book 
lovers  as  they  stood,  with  craned  necks  and  heads 
stretched  forward,  watching  the  motionless  worm. 
As  they  watched  it  one  of  their  number  quoted 
Doraston's  verses  : 

"  Tlit^re  18  a  sort  of  busy  worm 
That  ^\ill  the  fnires^t  books  deform. 

By  gnawing  boles  throui<hout  tbem. 
Alike  through  every  leaf  thev  go, 
Yet  of  its  merits  mmght  they  know. 

Nor  care  they  aught  about  them. 

"  Their  tasteless  tootli  will  tear  and  taint 
The  poet,  patriot,  sage  or  faint, 

Not  sparing  wit  or  learning. 
Now,  if  you'd  know  the  rea8<m  why. 
The  befit  of  reasons  I'll  supply : 

'Tis  bread  to  the  poor  vermia. 

"  Of  pepper,  snuff  or  *bacco  smoke, 
And  Kussiuu  calf,  they  make  a  joke. 

Yet,  why  should  sons  of  science 
These  puny,  rankling  reptiles  dread  ? 
'Tis  but  to  let  their  books  be  read, 

And  bid  the  worms  defiance." 


As  the  speaker  finished  another  bibliophile  an- 
nounced :  "It's  an  Aglossa  pinguinalis." 

In  other  words,  it  was  a  bookworm.     He  and 
his  companion,  which  began  at  the  erul  of  Seneca     ravenous  ancestors  who  plagued  the  sacred  pr 
to  eat  forward,  while  the  otiier  began  at  the  front    of  On  in  the  time  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh  by 


median  line,  barely  perceptible,  on  its  undei 
At  the  end  from  which  the  worm  liad  em 
were  two  fine  horns  thinner  than  silk  tl 
Tliere  were  five  rings  around  the  tail.  The  s 
ure  of  the  shell  was  so  thin  that  one  could 
see  through  it.  No  shell  was  found  witl 
worm  in  the  back  of  the  book. 

The  two  bookworms  lived  for  throe  duvs, 
edacious  death  interfered  with  the  consum 
of  the  Seneca.  The  surviving  bookworm 
two  days  later. 

Concerning  the  destructive  power  of  the  1 
worm,  William  Blades,  an   English   writer, 
book  written  some  eleven  years   ago,   savs : 
most  destructive  enemy  of  books    has   beer 
bookworm.    I  say  '  has  been '  becanse,  fortnna 
his  ravages  in  all  civilized  countries  have 
greatly  restricted  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
is  due  partly  to  the  increased  reverence  for  a 
uity  which  has  been  universally  developed — i 
still  to  the  feeling  of  cupidity  which  has  ca 
all  owners  to  take  care  of  volumes  which  vet 
year  have  become  more  valuable,    and    to  i 
considerable  extent  to  the  falling  off  in  the 
duction  of  edible  books." 

Through  tlie  Dark  Ages  the  monks,  who 
the  chief  makers  as  well  as  custodians  of  bo 
had  no  fear  of  the  hookworm ;  for,  sing 
though  it  may  bo,  he  loves  not  parchment, 
at  that  time  there  was  no  paper.  There  h 
record  as  to  whether  at  a  still  earlier  period 
bookworm  attacked  the  papyrus  or  paper  ol 
Egyptians.  It  is  probable  that  he  did,  as  p 
rus  was  a  purely  vegetable  substance.  And  i 
did,  as  Mr.  Blades  suggests,  the  worms  of  to- 
including  those  which  fed  in  this  city  on 
copy  of  Seneca,  arc   the  lineal  descendant! 
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Btroying  their  title  deeds  and  their  books  of 
ficienoe.  All  writers  on  this  subject  agree  thiit 
before  llie  invention  of  tyi)0grupi)y  rare  and  pre- 
cious mantisoiipts  were  well  preaerved.  But  with 
tlio  invenlinii  of  tlie  printing  pn'SH  paper  books 
were  niulliplied.  Iibiurit'8  increased,  readers  wero 
many,  and  familiarity  bred  contempt.  Books 
were  stowed  away  in  musty  corners  and  out-of- 
the-way  places,  and  left  neglected.  The  result 
was  that  the  bookworms  became  the  tenants  of 
the  library. 

Between  tho  writer  and  the  worm  there  ha« 
been  ii  bitter  riralry  for  centuries.  Anathemas 
liave  been  htirleil  against  this  pest  in  nearly  every 
Enropoaii  language,  old  and  new. 

The  bookworm  ofTers  ns,  according  to  his  bi- 
ographers, tnaiiy  vni  ieties  of  size  an<l  shape.  Syl- 
vester, ill  hiA  **  liawa  of  Verse,"  describes  him  as 
'Ml  microsopie  creature,  wriggling  on  the  learned 
page,  wliich,  when  discovorod,  BtifTons  ont  into 
the  resemblance  of  a  streak  of  dirt."  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  the  earliest  notice  of  the 
bookworm  is  in  "  Micrographia,  by  U.  Ilooke," 
published  in  London  in  1GG5.  This  work,  which 
was  printetl  at  tlio  expense  of  the  R<iyal  Society 
of  Lumlou,  is  an  account  of  inuumeiable  things 
oxaniiiipd  by  the  author  under  tlio  microscope, 
and  is  most  interesting,  aa  one  writer  says.  **for 
the  frequent  accuracy  of  the  author's  observations, 
and  most  amusing  for  his  equally  frequent  Itlun- 
deri*."  In  his  account  of  the  bookworm  Mr.  Ihtoke 
calls  it  *^a  small  while  stiver-sliining  worm  or 
moth*  which  ho  fonnd  much  conversant  among 
books  and  papers,  and  supposed  to  be  that  which 
corrmles  and  eats  holes  through  the  leaves  and 
covers.  Its  head  api)ear3  big  and  blunt,"  lie  says, 
"and  its  body  1a]iers  from  it  toward  the  tail, 
smAller  and  snmlter,  being  shaped  almost  like  u 
carrot.  It  has  two  long  liorns  before,  which  are 
striiight  and  tapering  toward  the  top,  curiously 
ringed  or  knobbed,  nnd  bristled  much  like  the 
marsh  weed  called  horse's  tail.  The  hinder  part 
U  terminated  with  three  tails,  in  every  particular 
resembling  the  two  longer  horns  that  grow  out 
of  the  head.  The  legs  are  scaled  and  haired. 
This  animal  probably  feeds  upon  the  papers  and 
covers  of  books  and  perforates  them  in  small 
round  holes,  finding,  perhaps,  a  convenient  nour- 
ishment in  those  husks  of  hemp  and  flax  which 
liave  passed  tlirough  so  many  scourings,  wash- 
ings, dressings  and  dryings  as  the  parts  of  old 
paper  necessarily  have  suffered.  And  indeed, 
when  I  consider  wluit  a  heap  of  sawdust  or  chips 
this  little  creature  (which  is  one  of  the  teeth  of 
Time)  conveys  into  its  entrails.  I  cannot  choose 
but  remember  and  admire  the  excellent  contriv- 
ance oi  uatnre  in  placing  in  auimaU  such  a  fire 
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as  is  contiiinally  nourishetl  and  supplied  by  the 
materials  conveyed  itito  the  stomach  and  fomented 
by  the  bellows  of  tho  lungs." 

The  picture  here  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hooke's  idea 
of  the  bookworm  a^  he  conceived  him.  More 
modern  writers  suggest  that  Mr.  Ilooko  drew 
somewhat  upon  liis  imagination,  having  appar- 
ently evolved  both  engraving  and  description 
from  his  inner  consciousness. 

Kirby,  in  speaking  of  the  worm,  says:  ''The 
larva  of  Crambns  pinguinalis  spins  a  robe  which 
it  covers  with  its  own  excrement,  and  does  no 
little  injury."  Again:  '*  I  have  often  observed 
the  caterpillar  of  a  little  moth  that  takes  its  sta- 
tion in  damp  old  books  and  there  commits  great 
ravages  ;  and  many  a  black-letter  rarity,  which  in 
these  days  of  biblomania  would  have  been  valued 
as  its  weight  in  gold,  lias  been  snatched  by  these 
devastators." 

Harnett,  in  his  work  on  bookbinding,  gives 
Aglossa  pinguinalis  as  tlie  real  name  of  the  book- 
worm, and  Mrs.  Gatty,  in  her  "Parables,"  chris- 
tens it  Hypothcnemus  eruditus.  The  Rev.  F.  T. 
Havergal,  who  many  years  ago  had  much  trouble 
with  bookworms  in  the  Cathedral  Library  of 
Hereford,  England,  wrote  that  the  worms  were  a 
kind  of  deathwatoh  with  **  a  liard  outer  skin, 
and  are  dark  brown,"  another  sort  *'  having  white 
bodies  with  brown  spots  on  their  heads."  Mr. 
Holme,  in  *•  Xotes  and  Queries"  for  1870,  states 
tiiat  the  Anobium  paniccum  has  di)ne  consider- 
able injury  to  the  Arabic  manuscripts  brought 
from  Cairo  by  liurckhardt,  and  uoav  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  Cambridge.  Other  writers  say 
Acarus  eruditus  or  Anobium  pertinax  arc  the 
correct  scientific  names. 

^Fr.  William  Blades,  in  his  work  "Enemies  of 
Books,'*  says:  ''Personally  I  have  come  across 
only  three  specimens  of  tho  bookworm  ;  never- 
theless, from  what  I  have  been  told  by  librariaup, 
and  judging  from  analogy,  I  imagine  the  follow- 
ing to  be  about  the  truth  :  There  are  several  kinds 
of  caterpillar  and  grub  which  eat  into  books  ; 
those  with  legs  are  the  larvfe  of  moths;  those 
without  legs  are  grubs,  and  turn  to  beetles.  It  is 
not  known  whether  any  species  of  caterpillar  or 
grub  can  live  generation  after  generation  upon 
books  alone;  but  several  sorts  of  wood  borers, 
and  others  which  live  upon  vegetable  refuse,  will 
attack  ])aper,  especially  if  attracted  in  the  first 
place  by  the  real  wooden  boards  in  which  it  Avas 
the  custom  of  the  old  bookbinders  to  clothe  their 
volumes.  In  this  belief  some  libraries  object  to 
opening  the  library  windows,  lest  the  enemy  sliouUl 
fly  in  from  the  neighboring  M'oods  and  rear  a 
brood  of  worms.  Anyone,  indeed,  who  has  seen 
a  hole  in  a  filbert,  or  a  piece  of  wood  riddled   In- 


dry  rot,  will  recognize  n  similarity  of  nppesrai 
in  the  channels  mode  by  these  insect  enemi 
Amongst  the  paper-eating  species  are:  1.  1 
Anobium. — Of  this  beetle  there  are  three  Tarieti 
viz.,  A.  pertinax,  A.  eruditis  and  A.  psiuiccn 
In  the  larva  state  they  <iro  grubs,  just  like  tli 
found  in  nuts;  in  this  stage  they  are  too  mi 
alike  to  be  distinguished  from  oue  another.  T! 
feed  on  old  dry  wood,  and  often  infest  bookca 
and  shelves.  They  cat  the  wooden  bo.irds  of  i 
books,  and  so  pass  into  tho  paper,  where  tl 
make  long  holes,  quite  roniid,  except  when  tl 
work  in  a  slanting  direction,  when  the  holes  : 
pear  to  be  oblong.  Tiiey  will  thus  pierce  throii 
several  volumes  in  succession  ;  Peignot,  the  m 
known  bibliographer,  having  found  twenty-sci 
volumes  so  pierced  in  a  straight  line  by  one  wo 
— a  miraclo  of  gluttony,  i\\c  story  of  which, ; 
myself,  I  receive  mm  r/rano  saiift.  And  af 
a  certain  time  the  larva  changes  into  pnj 
and  then  emerges  as  a  small,  brown  bett 
2.  CEcophora. — This  larva  is  similar  in  siie 
that  of  Anobium,  but  can  be  distinguished 
once  by  having  legs.  It  is  a  caterpillar  with  i 
legs  upon  its  thorax  and  eight  Buckerlike  pro) 
berances  on  its  body,  like  a  silkworm.  It  chanj 
into  a  chrysalis,  and  then  assumes  its  i>erf< 
shape  as  a  small  brown  moth.  The  species  tli 
attacks  books  is  the  (Ecophora  pseudopretelJ 
It  loves  damp  and  warmth,  and  eats  any  fibre 
material.  This  caterpillar  is  quite  nnlikc  ai 
garden  species,  and  excepting  the  legs,  is  ve 
similar  in  appearance  and  size  to  the  Aiiobiui 
It  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  a  horny  hej 
and  strong  jaws.  To  printer's  ink  or  writing  ink  1 
appears  to  liave  no  great  dislike,  though  I  ima 
ine  that  the  former  often  disagrees  with  li 
health,  unless  he  is  very  robust,  as  in  books  wlie 
the  print  is  pierced  a  majority  of  the  worm  hoi 
I  have  seen  are  too  short  in  extent  to  have  pr 
vidcd  food  enough  for  the  development  of  tl 
grub;  but,  although  tho  iiik  may  be  unwhol 
some,  many  grubs  survive,  and  eating  day  an 
night  in  silence  and  darkness,  work  ont  the 
destiny,  leaving,  according  to  the  strength  * 
their  constitutions,  a  longer  or  shorter  tnnnel  i 
the  volume.'* 

The  two  worms  in  Mr.  Benjamin's  Seneca  prel 
ably  belonged  to  the  Anobium  pertinax  variet' 
The  worm  which  made  the  majority  of  the  liol) 
represented  in  the  picture  herewith  reproduce 
of  the  two  leaves  of  Caxton's  "  Lyf  of  Our  Ladve, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  belonged  to  the  (Ecopi 
ora  psoudopretelia  class. 

Air.  Blades  says  in  one  of  his  books  that  in  I>i 
cember,  1870,  Mr.  Birdsall,  a  bookbinder  t 
Northampton,  England,  sent  him   by  post  n  fa 
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little  worm,  which  had  been  found  by  one  of  hia 
workmen  in  an  oUl  book,  while  it  was  being 
bound.  The  worm  bore  his  journey  extremely 
well,  being  very  lively  when  Mr.  Bhules  tnrne<I 
him  ont.  Mr.  Blades  put  him  in  a  box  in  warmth 
and  quiet,  with  some  small  fragments  of  paper 
from  a  Boethius,  printed  by  Caxton,  and  a  leaf 
of  a  seventeenth-century  book.  He  ate  a  small 
l)iece  of  the  leaf,  but  eitiicr  from  too  much  fresh 
air,  frr.m  nnaccnstomed  liberty,  or  from  change 
of  food,  he  gradually  weakenetl  and  died  in  three 
weeks.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  the  Entomological 
Dep.irtment  of  the  British  Museum,  examined  him 
before  death,  and  said  he  was  CEcophora  pseado- 
pretella. 

A  glance  at  the  pages  eaten  by  worms  and  pict- 
ured herewith  will  give  the  reader  a  slight  idea 
of  the  havoc  which  these  worms  are  capable  of 
working. 

The  Seneca  of  Mr.  Benjamin  was  attacked  by 
one  worm  at  either  end,  while  its  centre  was 
spared.  The  volnme  had  its  lower  rig^t-hand 
corners  eaten.  In  the  case  of  Caxton's  **Lyf  of 
Oiir  Ladye,"  one  will  notice  some  large  channels 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  This  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence, according  to  several  writers,  and  is  proba- 
bly the  work  of  the  larva  of  Dermestes  vulpinus, 
a  garden  beetle,  which  is  very  voracious  and  eats 
any  kind  of  dry  ligneous  rubbish. 

One  result  of  the  extensive  adulteration  of 
modern  paper  is  that  the  worm  will  not  touch  ir. 
His  instinct  forbids  him  to  eat  the  cliina  clay,  the 
bleaches,  the  plaster  of  Paris,  the  sulphate  of 
barytes,  and  scores  of  adulterants  now  used  to 
mix  with  the  fibre,  and  so  far  the  wise  pages  of 
the  old  literature  are  heavily  handicapped  in  a 
race  against  time  with  the  juodern  rubbish.  Wo, 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Blades, 
who  are  so  fortunate  in  many  things,  seem  very 
fortunate  in  this :  our  books  are  not  attacked  by 
the  worm.  *'  True  it  is,"  he  says,  *•  that  all  their 
black  letter  comes  from  Europe,  and  having  cost 
many  dollars,  is  well  looked  after  ;  but  then  they 
have  thousands  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
centnry  books,  in  roman  type,  printed  in  the 
States  on  genuine  and  wholesome  paper,  and  the 
worm  is  not  "particular,  at  least  in  this  country, 
about  the  tvpe  he  eats  through  if  the  paper  is 
good." 

Ringwalt's  "  Encyclopedia  of  Printing,"  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  1871,  says  that  tlie  book- 
worm is  a  stranger  there,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  in  hog-leather  bind- 
ing from  Holland.  It  says  that  "there  is  now  in 
a  private  library  in  Philadelphia  a  book  perforated 
by  this- insect."  Although  Mr.  Ringwalt  does  not 
say  whether  or  not  tha  worm  was  found,  yet  this 


is  the  nearest  known  approach  to  evidence 
presence  of  bookworms  in  this  country  pr 
to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Benjaniin'a  pair.  That 
worms  are  becoming  scarcer  and  rarer  y 
year  is  evident  when  one  recalls  that  Bi 
Qnaritch,  the  famous  bibliophile  of  London, 
he  found  a  bookworm  in  one  of  his  books  si: 
&g<>»  g^^<)  ^  dinner  to  all  his  customers. 
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aud  Hrurison  S.  Uorris.     ninstrated.     4  vols. 

$4.     J.  B.  Lippinoott  Co..  Philadelphia. 
A  Doo  OF  FiiAXDEBs,  Avp  Othkr  Storiss.     B,t  Lo 

la  Kame  (Ouida).    Blnstrated.     245  pp.    (3oth, 

J.  B.  Lippinrott  Co..  Philadelphia. 
Thb  Chbootcx^bs  of  Fashtland.     By  Feri^as  Hume. 

trated.     191  pp.     Cloth,  1.50.     J.  B.  Lippinoc 

Philadelphia. 
Out  op  thb  StTN8KT  Ska.     Bv  Albion  W.  Toured. 

txiited.    462  pp.    Cloth,  $1.75.     Merrill  A  Babe 

York. 
The  Prtbik  Estate.     By  Helen  Dnwes  Brown.     3 

Cloth,  $1.26.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co..  l$<>stoi 
E.S.SAY8  IN  Idlenesh.     Bv  Af^nes  Bepplier.     224  pp. 

$1.25.     Houghton/Mifflin  A  Co.,  Boston. 
Thk  Dayspbino  from  on  Hion.     Selections  Arrani 

Emma   Forbes   Cary.      280   pp.      Cloth.      Hon 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Letters  TO  Dead  Authors.     By  Andrew  Ijang.     Wil 

tmit.    253  pp.    Oloth,  $1.25.    Charles  Scribner'i 

New  York. 

ViROTXIBUS    PURBISQUE,    AND    OtHP.R    PaPERS.       By    '. 

Louis   Stevenson.     With   Portrait.      224  pp. 

$1.25.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
The  Opinions  of  a  PHnK>80PHEB.    By  Kobert  Grant. 

trated.    224  pp.     Cloth,  $1.     Charles  Scribner's 

New  York. 
I>AviT>  Baifoub.     By  Robert  Lonis  Stevenson.     4< 

Cloth.  $1.50.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Yoi 
WrrH  Thackeray  in  Aiterxca.      By  Eyre  Crowe. 

trated.     176  pp.    Cloth,  $2.     Charles  Scribner*a 

New  York. 
"Clear  the  Track!"    Bv  E.   Warner.     Transh&t 

Mary  Stnart  Smith.    •'  The  Authors* Library."  3 

Paper,  50c.     The  International  News  Co.,  New 
Poems  of  Nature  and  Lovk.     By  Madison  Cawein 

pp.     Cloth,  $1.50.     G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New 
We  Are  Never  Youno  Btjr  Once.   Song  and  Dance.  ^ 

by  Frank  Lee  FameU ;   Mnsic  by  Virginia  B. 

40c.     Published  by  the  Author,  238  Fourth  Ai 

New  York. 


LITERARY    MEMORANDA, 

A  CBABUiNaitT  written  and  altogether  pleasing  pi 
work  18  "The  Opinions  of  a  Philosopher,"  by  I 
Grant  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York).  It  is  a  i 
to  *'  The  Beflections  of  a  Married  Han,**  but  it  is  not 
sary]to  have  read  the  laUer  book  to  fully  appreciate  th 
gires  the  observatiaiis  of  the  married  man  on  the  litti 
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dents  nf  life  ns  he  nnd  his  sensible  wife  get  oldrr  and  their 
ohihlieu  grr>\v  up  to  he  men  luid  women,  paRsiug  from  the 
school  uiul  college  to  marrieiMife.  Fred  luid  J<>sephiiie  are 
an  eT*'ryday  8«)rt  of  couple  in  easy  circumstance  a.  aud  get 
a  good  deal  of  enjoyment  and  sutisfactira  nut  of  life  in 
looking  after  the  WfUure  of  thoir  chiMreu.  The  fathi'r's 
feeliuga  on  Reeing  his  son  pictured  iu  the  newRpaperH  as  a 
great  fmitltall  pl.ivcr.  and  hin  thoughts  ul>out  his  daughter's 
lover,  are  woU  p->rtraycd  and  make  very  pleasant  r>  ading. 

Hb.  Eyre  Cbowe.  who  accompanied  Thackeray  on  his  visit 
to  Americi  in  1852,  bus  collected  some  of  the  ftketchts  and 
drawings  he  made  at  the  time,  and  with  a  fenr  iuteresting 
reminiscences  has  put  them  into  a  hook  :  *'  With  Thackeray 
in  America  **  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York).  It  is  a 
bright,  chatty,  readable  book,  and  will  be  like<1  by  all  lovers 
'of  the  English  novelist,  nlthough  it  does  not  give  very 
mach  new  information.  Mr.  Crowe  tnkcs  his  reucler.4  into 
the  principal  citios  between  Boston  and  Savannah  in  which 
Thackeray  gave  his  famous  lectures  on  "  English  Humor- 
ists," and  points  out  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  life  in 
those  cities  forty  years  ago. 

A.N  idea  of  the  a^opo  of  '*  Within  Royal  Palaces"  (Hu>)- 
bard  Publishing  Co.,  Pliilade!phi:i)  may  be  gleaned  from 
its  title  page,  which  says  that  it  is  an  '*  hmer-life  view 
of  emperor.-*,  kings  queens,  princes  and  princesses;  their 
dally  habits;  howthey  woo  and  wed  ;  their  characteristics, 
virtues  and  vices;  their  pleasures  in  the  use  of  untold 
vealth ;  matchless  Inxurie:; ;  superb  ec^nipages ;  priceless 
jewels:  closet  skeletons ;  grand  hulls;  banquets;  haunted 
palaces;  royal  hu:.t'i!g  sports;  crazy  kings;  intrigues; 
marital  relatit>:i'(.  <  tc. :  written  from  a  i)ersonal  knowledge 
of  scenes  behind  the  thrones,  by  the  M;in|n:s3  de  Fonto- 
noy,'*  It  is  a  handsome  volume  of  (>26  pages,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  many  portraits. 

C&ARLES  lIoBRXs,  well  known  as  thi-  compiler  of  *'  Half- 
hours  with  the  Best  American  Aiithors."  '*  Tales  from  the 
Dramatists,"  etc..  has  gathered  a  number  of  stones  bear- 
ing upon  th»  history  of  America.  England,  Franco  and 
Germany,  and  they  are  now  published  in  four  well-printod 
Tolnmes  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co..'  Vhiladelphia.  under 
the  title  "  Historical  Tales."  In  this  way  the  stirring  and 
romantic  incidents  of  the  great  nations  are  set  forth  in  at- 
tractive form.  The  tales  arc  well  soleetod  and  iirran^;<'l. 
Many  fuU-pago  illustratious  are  scatterd  through  tlio 
Tolumes. 

An  interestint^  story  of  C»dunibuH's  time,  telling  of  wild 
adventures  in  the  New  World,  and  in  Spain  and  KnK'Ianil. 
is  Albion  W.  Tourgee's  "  Out  of  the  SuuRet  Sc  i  "  ( Merrill 
A  Baker,  New  York).  It  is  wtll  written  in  a  graceful,  po- 
etical style,  and  makes  a  beautiful  volume.  The  illustra- 
tions are  by  Aimo'o  Tonrgee. 

A  BKAtrriFUti  edition  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  '*  Talos 
from  Shakespeare  "  lias  just  been  publishcil  in  four  han<ly 
Toluroes  by  the  J.  B.  Lipjiiucolt  Co.,  Philalelphia.  In  this 
edition  Harrison  S.  Morris  h^  added  sixtenn  new  tiles 
adapiel  from  the  ]days  whif-h  tlie  Lambs  left  untreated. 
His  aim  in  making  this  continuation  is.  as  ho  explains  in 
liis  preface,  "  the  same  whieh  inspired  the  first  project — a 
wish  to  provide  the  menus  for  realers.  old  and  young,  to 
gain  a  knawleHgo  of  Shakespeare  while  from  lack  of  time 
<nr  truning  they  are  not  able  to  find  their  way  througli  the 
•wild  poetic  garden*  for  themsdves.  But  coupled  with 
this  was  a  desire  to  supplement  the  uncompleted  work  of 
Charles  and  Mury  Lamb,  not  with  tali-s  th  >  equal  of  their 
own  in  grace,  wisdom,  or  critical  penetration,  but  with 
ancb  as  at  least  may  be  accepted  as  a  help  to  that  part  of 
Shakespeare — and   no   unimportant  part   it  is— left  un- 


touched by  the  original  anthors."  The  volumes  are  prettilj- 
honnd,  aud  there  are  a  number  of  good  illustrations. 

Among  the  many  books  containing  quotations  for  every 
day  few  are  better  than  "The  Dayspring  from  on  High," 
just  published  by  Houghttm,  Mifflin  A  Co..  Boston.  Each 
day  has  its  line  or  verse  from  the  Bible,  aud  jirose  and  po- 
eticid  selections  from  favorito  authors.  Tluj  arrangement 
is  made  by  Emma  Forbt  s  Gary,  and  she  has  shown  excellent 
judgment  in  the  seleotit.n  of  helpful  and  elevating  senti- 
ments. 

In  a  recent  mngazine  article,  Mr.  Howells,  noting  the 
mutations  of  literary  fashions,  deplores  tbe  dt-cliue  of  the 
'*  light  essay."  which  he  thinks  in  danger  of  being  crowded 
into  obsolescpuci*,  not  so  much  by  the  superior  fitness  of 
the  "  heavy  "  as  by  the  latter's  preponderance.  Not  while 
the  lamp  of  inspiration  holds  out  to  burn  for  snch  charm- 
ing pens  as  that  of  Miss  Agnes  Itep])lier.  Her  "  Essays  in 
Idleness"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  are  frankly  inconse- 
quential in  both  topic  aud  style,  as  compared  witli  her  pre- 
ceding vfdumes,  '*  Books  and  Men  "  and  "Points  of  View  " ; 
yet  they  reveid  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  side  of  all,  of  her 
literary  personality.  The  opening  one,  about  "  Agrippina," 
the  author^s  pet  cat,  will  delight  all  lovers  of  the  feline 
sphinx, 

**  Beholden  still  in  blinking  revei.  -s. 

With  sombre  sea-green  gaze  inscrutable," 

whose  fireside  reign  is  more  ancient  than  any  empire  on 
outh.  How  refreshing  it  is,  too,  in  this  dull,  self-Ktiiltify- 
ing  age  of  civilization,  to  hear  our  gentle  essayist  ecboing 
the  chivalric  "  Praists  of  War"!  Otbt^r  papers  in  this 
volume  are  "  Chihlren's  Poets,"  "Ennui."  "Leisure," 
*'V*'or^3,"  "Wit  and  Humor,"  and  "  Letters"— the  latter 
ending  with  an  invocation  of  the  memory  of  the  iuconi- 
parable  Mm.',  de  Sevigne.  with  whom  llu-  author  of  "  Ks- 
Siiys  in  Idleness"  might  justly  claim  kinship. 

The  two  latest  volumes  added  by  the  Serihncrs  to  their 
beantifid  "Cameo  Edition  "  S"ri<'s  ar«^  Ilob<rt  Limis  Ste- 
venson's" Virginibus  l\ieri»-qut^"and  Andrew  Lang's"  Let- 
ters to  Dead  .\uthors."  liotli  these  bonks  are  too  f am  on  s 
to  require  any  comniet't  at  this  date.  They  belong  to  the 
swets  aud  luxuries  of  lit^-rature.  It  is  to  be  ni»ted.  bow- 
over,  that  to  this  American  edition  of  his  book  Mr.  Lang 
has  aided  by  special  request  of  the  pnblisheis  four  new 
letters,  addressed  rt  spectively  to  John  Knox.  Increase 
Mather,  Homer  and  Mr.  Samuel  Pcjiys.  '*  To  lie  printed 
in  a  pretty  fttrm."  ije  SJiys,  "  tempts  iudtistry  ;  yet  more  is 
it  stiuuilated  by  the  thought  of  producing  a  sister  volume 
to  Mr.  Stevenson's  '  Virginibus  Puerisque.'  Only  \u  f<tr- 
mat,  paper,  tvpe.  bindini;,  is  there  any  sisterhooil  or  simi- 
larity. All  the  Muses  came  to  Mr.  Stevenscm's  cradle  and 
gave  him  the  gift  of  story  telling,  the  enehantments  of 
style  :  charm  aud  genius.  There  i^  no  thought  of  rivalry 
in  this  little  book,  whieh  is  c<mtent  to  admire  and  delight 
in  great  writers  dead  and  gone,  to  smile  sympathetically 
at  Chapelain  and  Increase  Mather,  men  not  so  great,  bnt 
very  human." 

Two  ROOKS  of  ort  criticiKm,  nnalvMs  and  theory,  la'ely 
published  by  the  Seribners,  are  invaluable  to  ntudents  aud 
of  the  highest  interest  to  every  reader  who  is  in  the  least 
concerned  with  lesthetic  matters.  One  of  the^e  works  is 
"French  Art."  by  H<-nry  C.  B^ow^ell ;  the  other,  "Art 
for  Art's  Sake,"  by  Professor  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  of  Rut- 
gers College.  The  former  consists  of  a  series  of  papers 
published  separately  in  Serfbner^s  Ma/ftizine  during  the 
]>ast  year  or  two.  In  this  form  they  attracted  wide  and 
favorable  attention ;  and  by  colIation~in  accordance,  no 
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doiibt.  witb  lUe  iiuthor'i)  orifno'^I  tl««ign— thry  luntunUy 
gftin.  Tiiken  colWL*ti\€ly,  lliey  form  a  coiupleli'  survi-y  of 
French  painting— with  mifcesaive  cUnptvr  Milulivisinus 
nnder  Cliimic,  Komnnttc  \\\x\\  Hordistic  niul  Frruoh  aeiilpi- 
nre,  owlrr  Ohisric  Acndeiuic  and  "the  Kyw  M'tvonipnt." 
Mr.  Bmwnell's  pre-finint'nt  qimliAtntions  for  Ih'w  «»»rk  itrc, 
n  t^yiiipAthctit'  approriivtittu  of  (lit*  uatUnuiI  i»8tliotic*  spirit 
of  Fniuff.  iiikI  nil  intinmle  acqoaintance  wilh  rta  fXp"o«. 
ftion  in  iir*.  AiVl  lo  tbciH*  r*  conciw,  rl<>an-t*nl  anti  flfguut 
liUrary  style,  and  nti  i  leul  stivly  of  ihc  huhJeiU  in  bund 
may  be  otiicctt-d.  Snch  renignition  inny  fairly  Uc  accorrlctl 
to  •'  French  Art."  Take,  for  rxmnplc.  tlit*  conliul  yet  flin»ly 
tliAcnmiURTiu|{  clmpt'T  ilcvoted  to  tli*?  work  of  ihv  KCiilp- 
tont  KoiJiii  nud  DaIou  :  of  the  cu!iiily  criticul  exiLcniimtion 
of  Mum-t,  Monel.  l>egu«»  wiid  x\\v  "  impri'saiouUt  "  i>ikiut*'ra 
in  geoeml.     Perhiipa  nothing  quite  lu  couTiucing  ajwu 


ton.  roluiuhiii  nud  Rntgen.  Motlfm 
«>iuin(*nt  critic  justly  (uiys,  is  so  Largely  a  niatt#r 
nn  t>no.  not  ev«n  an  artist,  can  be  jMrrxntttetl  U*  do^ 
abont  it.  At  the  BJimr  time  a  ruoilid  atatcmcnt  uj 
Tidnid  view*  nud  poftreno*?*  may  proT*?  bripfiil  i^i^ 
lii'tt4T  uudt^nttundiuK  aud  ketfucr  eujoytn^nt 
Dcc^MuiHly  tltrongh  accoptauce,  but  ofirn  from 
diBctifsiun  which  they  arouse.  Tlje  rangv  of  Pra 
Villi  Dyke's  course  *»f  It'ctnreft  is  brurtdly  indicAt(<«l  l>j 
snbject  titira,  tiz.,  **  Art  for  Art's  Snke,"  *'  Col 
and  Light-and^Shadc,**  "Linear  And  Aerial  P< 
"  Values,"  **  Drawing  and  Comporsition,  **  "  Tt 
faces  and  XlruvhiAork."  The  title  chosen  for  the  iafo 
torii'  lecture,  and  for  the  tK>ok  itself,  ludiciit^v  tbo  Bpl 
which  the  theme  is  wrought  oat — th«  spirit 
technical  uppreeiotiun.  independent  of  tuoraU 
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TFTK     COMING     CR.VZE. 
Since  the  triumph  of  female  sculptors  at  Iha  World's  Fair  tho  art  opifua  out  «  new  line  for  our  yoong 

Bff}'   htUr'n    Prir»ltf    Though tn—"  YkmA.,  when    AU.   my   OinLS  WKIIE   CAMEK.V    MAD    \T   WAS   B\I» 

ENOVGtl,  BUT  Tni»   II*   WOHSK. " 


thia  latter  mnch-TPxed  topic  haa  lipretoforf-  appeared. 
Mr.  Jtrowueli  \h  far  from  IteiuK  niiifonuly  eoiiiuieudulory. 
or  ev^n  genernlly  ncquicHOf-nt :  and  his  distriliutioii  of 
^tttHm  ift  not  conroutiouid.  Through  iuipariial  study, 
tlirougli  Itroad  generali/jitiou  bafce<t  upon  logical  an  ilyftis, 
he  rcftche*  the  optimijitie  eobclumim,  as  to  the  future  of 
French  painting,  that  "its  baftis  having  been  establiHhed 
n^  ficientifindly  imperealile.  its  8nperf*trui"t:irr»  will  exhibit 
I  be  taste,  tlie  eh'gauce.  the  iuiitgiuiitive  freedom,  exhibited 
within  the  limits  of  a  euUivflted  w?tisc  of  propriety,  that 
are  an  iutegrd  part  of  lb(*  Freurli  paint^rV  p;itrimony.'* 
Profefcsor  Vau  DyVic'd  work.  '*  Ail  fur  Arl'a  Kake.**  ia  quite 
distinct  in  sfop*-  und  object  from  tbut  of  ^Ir.  Hrowuell. 
being  ftvowedls  lle»ot^;l  to  an  cspOBitinn  of  the  trrhitiral 
beauties  of  piiinfiug.  It  conMhts  i<f  s^veit  uutveniity  lect- 
wx^i  otigiuttlly  di'Urcred  before  the   studcntfi  of  I'rince- 


M?Alljr  \ 


traditinns.  That  is  what  "  Art  for  Art'i  Pake  - 
is  the  priuoipK*  uinm  which  all  greftt  art  re«ts,  mai 
only  fitiindpoint  of  genuine  eriticisra.  To  T«al]jr  \ 
painting,  it  is  neccssar}'  to  underetnnd  and  love  it 
stimo  way  that  the  painter  nnderstiiudit  and  lovi 
p.iiuter  cauuol  tell  uh  how  to  do  this.  becaUHC 
M'itb  his  bruBh,  nud  nufamiliur  with  the  nac  oi 
It  is  tbe  art  critic  wlio  must  helji  us,  by  putting  bim^ 
the  piiiuter'x  place,  an;l  addreasing  bis  iuipr«flKiunt| 
expositions  to  ns  from  tluit  point  of  view.  This*  \ti 
(tk  11A,  ProfcAaor  Vau  Dyke  does  uith  sigiml  ancceaa.  | 
book  deserves,  uud  doubtleas  will  occupy,  n  foremost  \ 
among  the  not  too  uumerons  wurka  prncticully  Uelpl 
the  Btndent  nf  ort.  It  is  enriched  with  twcnty-fc 
but  gooii  lialf'touc  reprodnolions  of  reprcaentati^ 
by  old  aud  modern  masters  uf  varioos  ficboula. 
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